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. THE DIVISION OF THE SPOILS IN ~ 
- YUGOSLAVIA ` > 
(concluded) -. 
REPRESSION AND RESISTANCE 


difficult to say how far these formal arrangements are reflected = 
se ac administration. For example, reports from Italian 


Tetin of April 19, 1941) makes the complete subjugation of a hostile 
»ulation, except in the northern «areas, extremely difficult. As in 
:€ campaigns in the last war, soldiers and guerrillas can take to the 
2untains m the south and west, and, as they are able to subsist on the 


;en muet peoples than these warlike races would be provoked to 
: by the barbarity of the régimes ta which they are subjected. 
‘respondent of The Times wrote on June 28, 1941, that the non- : 
sarian population of Yugoslav Macedonia was being systematically 
erminated, the persecution being extended to the Moslem Turks 
ity of them were massacred at Usktüb). The kind of administration 
ay be realized wher it is said that Ivan Mikhailoff, the leader of the 
.M.R.O., the Macedonian Revolutionary Party, in'better days banned 
Sofia, was sent im to de the work Serbians born in the country 
^nce 1912 and newcomers since that date were to be expelled. 
.- Fhe Hungarians killed many Serbs, and they are said to have evicted 
`, some 80,000 people from the Bačka and the aranya. In Slovenia the - 
Germans appeared to be bent on destroying all trace of the Slovenes. 
The policy of the Reichscommissar (an old Austrian -Nazi) sent, to 
' Máribor was announced on May 2, when he authorized the official 
organization of the local German minority in the Styrian area to seize 
and confiscate the goods of citizens and 1 persons of*the former’ 
Yugoslav State. Priests were arrested an large numbers ed 
from the country. In September the number of persons deported into 
Croatia and Serbia was estimatbd at 28,000, that of young men and 
Í z 3 ES 
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women sent to work in the Reich at 10,000, and refugees over 
frontier to Ljubljana, where the Italian régime was relatively mild & 
conciliatory, over 8,000. When Slovene peasants resisted the int 


July of Serbs in Croatia, of whom large numbers were said to, 
escaped to Serbia, wpi e other ‘large numbers had been massacre 
cluding yomen and children. In some towns, e.g. Banjaluka, in 
the Serb population was alleged to have been wiped out. The rep 


but it seems certain that several tens of thousands were massacre 
„that very large numbers were expelled. No doubt the pogroms cay 
have been stopped by the Gérmans, for there were German pu 
fh some of the towns where they took place, in Banjaluka, j 
-and elsewhere. When the disturbances in Bosnia threatened com 
™ diso ization, the Ustaša militia who (in association with the 
Moslems) had been the chief criminals, were withdrawn, and a mi 
gendarmerie was put into restore security. This change was repd 
in August. The dispossession of Serbs from their farms, and exp 
from the country, had been going on since the so-called “agra 
' reform" of May 6. From Zagreb it was reported (Nov..10) that 1, 
persons had been arrested in connexion with the killing of 3 Germ 
officers, and that 200 people had already been shot. By an agreemen 
* reached betweén the German and Croatian Governments some 52,009 
- Croats were sent to work in-Germany. * : 
In Serbia the Germans used extreme methods in seeking to qua 
resistance and sabotage. A state of siege was declared in Belgrade 
July 28, mass executions took place, and on one day 480 executions’ 
Serbia were reported. The Yugoslav Government in London receive 
information on Nov. 15 of the slaughter of 2,300 civilians, includi 
boys of 16 and-17, by the Germans at Kragujevaé in the last fortnig 
as a reprisal for the killing of 26 German soldiers. In September 
1,500 Serbs and Jews were said to be detained in Belgrade pri 
50 being taken at random and shot whenever a German soldier 
killed. f : 
_ Whereas, in Slovenia, Italian rule was relatively mild, in Mqnteneg 
which seems from the beginning to have been,in a state of revolt 
violent repression and destruction took place? ‘General Nedić, whey 
he sođght to persuade the Serbs to abandon resistance in Serbia *warned 
the Serbs (Sept. 14) by broadcast that “punitive expedition would] 
turn Serbia ‘into ashes and ruins after the likehess of Montenegro 
to-day". ~ i . į E 
The examples of the uprooting of Serb peasanis, and the revolting 
examples of cruelty given- above, indicate the chaos which prevails. 
Hostages shot throughout Yugoslavia in August to October inclusive 
were estimated at 5,000. 
No exact information appears to bé available as to what areas of 
the country are -actually m military occupation. Turkish reports - 
A 22) put the German army of occupation at from 7 to 10 divisions; 
talian troops were in Croatia, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. The Yugo- 
slav army was never déstroyed as a fighting force, and, at the time of 
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, and it now seetns clear that other moyntain areas served ds 
X refuge for the troops’ Spasmodic- fighting by Chetniks 








countryside in Serbia itself, and that the Germans content them- 
es with garrisons in the relatively safe.cities, especially Belgrade, 
, Catéak, and Kragujevaé. The Germans maintajn control of the 
elgrade-Ni$ railway, but most of the light railways and roads are 


by troops under the command of General DraXa Mikhailovit, had been 
attacked on Dec. 2 by German and “Fascist” forces, and were resisting 
“successfully, though 'one unit in the neighbourhood of Uzite had been 
compelled by enemy tank attacks to withdraw." In Bosnia and 
‘ Montenegro local operations continued “as usual’. From Slovenia 


M. B. 


LOCATION OF GERMAN WAR INDUSTRY 
N the Bulletin‘ of Dic. 13, 1941, a comparison was. made between 
the numbers of persons occupied in, and the net outputs of, the “war? 
industries of the belgerenás (defining “war” industries to include 
' metals, engineering, chemicals, and precision instruments) -in 1939. 


cial quarters that the Serb forces are in control of a great part of ^ 


A recent number of Wirtschaft und Statistik- contains the industrial - » 


tables of the German, Census of Population of May 17, 1939, and so 
enables the distribution of the war industries of the Reich, just before - 
the outbreak of the war, to be determined. It must be remembered 
in discussing this subject that considerable movements and new 
evelopments of the industries concerned have taken place since the 
ensus date, so that the relevance of the tables to the present-day 
ituation is not entirely clear. These movements and developments, 
however, can scarcely be such as to deprive the discussion of all interest. 
Table I gives the distribution of the population occupied in the 
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industries concerned. Sofhewhat finer classifications are given "b 
Wirtschaft und Statistik (e.g. iron-smelting is distinguished from 4 
smelting of other metals, machme-building is distinguished frug 
craft and vehicles and from ship-building), but these distin 
not very relevant to the present general purpose. ‘ 
* - TABLE I 

Noumpers oF Persons OCCUPIED ON May 17, 1939 (It THOUBSAN' 

e - 






























» T t Ti T^ 3 
. T a | i i 5 
Ane —, LH x 
I | a3 R ik i - S 
Reich (boundaries as on May 17, | | 
e 1939* .... Be p. . | 735 1,185 | 2,082 | 692 | 202 | 532 
Old Reich (excluding Saar)* ..| 645 | 1,043 11,966 1 ix igs | 497 
East Prussia - 1 13 27 4 1 2 
Berlin 14 76 188 | 239 23 38 
Brandenburg i 17 41 84 27 9 17 
Pomerania ^ 4 14 22 5 1 5 
Silema ... e p . | 27 36 60 15 3 10 
Prussian Province of Saxony 29 64 132 13 10 85 
Schleswig-Holstem ^... 4 5 18 55 7 3 i] 
-Hanover (mc. Schaumbg -Lippe) 28 34 65 13 6 19 
Westphalia (w. Lippe} . - | 171 118 123 28. 2 23 
. Hessen-Nassau ... 23 38 75 22 11 33 
Rhine Province 217 159 220 54 7 81 
Bavaria East of Rhine 22 80 147 | °56 18 28 
Palatmate A 10 25 3 1 31 
Saxony >... Rei : . 38 101 228 | 62 19 30 
Wurttemberg ... ga . 10 71 116 39 29 11 
Baden... E 11 53 70 18 16 16 
Thuringia = 3 48 50 15 22 6 
Hessen... 3 20 56 7 2 17 
Hamburg ~ 4 19 74 13 6 23 
Mecklenburg 1 9 29 2 0 4 
Oldenb 1 3 10 2 1 
Brunswie 6 10 27 2 2 
Bremen 1 5 43 3 0 
Anhalt . 2 4 41 1 1 1 
— T T ++ 
Saar à 38 8 11 3 .0 
Vienna v 6. 35 | ,42 | °33 5 
Rest qf Austria E ws 30 55 34 10 3 
Sudetenland .. : | 150 44 31 |- 10 2 




















* These figures differ shghtly from the totals obtainable by addition from th. — 


present table, which are affected by the inaccuracy divobed id giving numbers 
only to the nearest thousand. : 


Perhaps the most striking fact which this table reveals on first. 
inspection is the very wide distribution of war industry in general - 
over the Reich. The five leading regions in war industry as a whol: ;; 
(containing 52 per cent of all the workers in it in the Old Reich) were: 
the Rhine Province, Berlin, Saxony, Westphalia, and Bavaria—areas 
sufficiently scattered to indicate a wide diffusion, despite all allowances 

_that might be made for the varying sizes and total populations of the 
administrative divisions to which the data refer. Beneath this wide 
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i : : 78 = : 
7 "cHusion ef war industry in general, however, there lies a,considerable 

~ -Wici-concentration of particular branches. This is most notable in 

EH metal lie 60 per-cent.of the workers in which (in the 

." hayens `} were in the Rhine Province anó Westphalia. There is no 

(Yügosl: centration comparable, with this. Though 38 per cent of the 

. Will rer::trical engineering workers were in Berlin, the Rhine Province, 

: teportt, and Saxony also had considerable shares of that industry. - 
ovin:3rmous population workimg on machine, vghicle, ship, and air- 

y t -onstructiqn.was established ih well-marked separate*districts, of 
ledi’. the Rhifieland, and Westphalia contained the first, others bei 
sold-iony, Berlin, Bavaria, Prussian Saxony, and elsewhere, and the , 
Acaa^1tion of workers on’ other iron and. steel goods‘was somewhat 
in;his ) Precision and optical instrument. workers were also grouped 
wens several separate centres, the chief of which were in Wfirttemberg- 
facbh, in Berlin, Thyringia, and in Bayaria. The chemical industry* 

~ -con two separate main foci in the Rhineland-and Prussian Saxony. 
Ine jis interesting, for the purposes of this analysis, to divide Germany ^. 
pu! d number of regions. The administrative divisions are not . 
` üncy grouped according to any rational phical principle, but 
the ‘ollowing division, using the Main and Elbe as the chief dividing- 

: sel 5, and distinguishing the Rhine Basin as a separate area, seems to 
N*as good as any. The division is confined, in the first place, to the Old. 
Pdch, including the Saar-, ^ -> ` . mE 
pos he Rhine Basin (Baden, Palatinate, Hessen, Hessen-Nassau, the 
~gar,fthe Rhine Province, and Westphalia) is a fairly well-marked area, 

. deperiding for its pr ity largely upon the eXtellent water-communi- ` 

-cations provided by the Rhine and its tributaries. The chief difficulty 

T defining this area is the inconvenient shape of Hessen-Nassau, which 
‘trays into the basin of the Weser, and includes the important district 
acrounding Kasse]. Its industrial centre of gravity, however, certainly 
lies in the Rhine Valley. a ` 

` al% -North-West (Hanover, Bremen, Oldenburg, Prussian Saxony, 

“rody, Thyringia, Brunswick, and Anhalt) is the-nearest approach 

’ % ch the administrative divisions allow to. "North Germany west of 

. *: Elbe". Actually, its eastern limit is, for the most part, sorhe way 
| the east of the Elbe, but the-industrial aréas on the right bank of that 
"ver which are included are not very important relatively to those on 

qe left. f É : EA i f 

. "The East (Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Brandenburg, Berlin, Hamburg; 
lesia, Schleswig-Holsteià, and East Prussia) is the nearest possible, 
approach to.“Germarry eas of the Elbe":-the area concerhed fails, 

- nbwever, to'include certain areas (parts ‘of Saxony and Prussian 

‘Saxony).to the east -òf that river, i 
V The Sowth (Bavaria and 'Württemberg) corresponds very’ roughly 
to "Germany south of the Main", excluding the Upper Rhine Valley. ' 

„To this region, Austria may be added later. ., . [ 

: - "Table II below shows the numbers of occupied persons in the various 
-Sr'industries in these four divisions, with Austria given separately 
cád then added to the South German división. Incidentally, it will be 
<en that the number of occupied persons in these industries in Austria 
.3 somewhat higher thari was estimated in the Bulletin. of Dec. 13, 
where it was put 4t 250,000: It was actually 274,000. Table III (a) - 


4. 
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> Southem 
Old Reich, including Saar ~... 


` numbers are 


d = , 


` 


shows the numbers concerned as pond 
Reich, including the Saar, while Table III (b 
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of the total in the Old 


shows them as percentages’ . 


of the total in the Old Reich so defined ise Austria. ' À 


* "TABLE IL 





Numpers or PERSONS OCCUPIED ON May M .1839 (r« THOUSANDS) 











e Basm es 
CINES 





> 


is hen doc E 
.Austria"* E 


:.|/ 718 '1,140-! 2,052 




















3 The GG] on Casas Linas are Püced ollajaed Gom the present Taiha which 


to the nearest thousand. They differ alightly from the results 


got by ádding the Saar and Austrian figures to the Old Reich total in Table. I, 
as tlie Old Reich totals there are not affected by this Speen 


- . TABLE IH 


(a) Nuwpers OCCUPIED 18 PERCENTAGES OF TOTALS IN OLD REICH " 
: (INCLUDING Saar) ` 








Rhine Basin Sue 
North-Western '... 


Southern (excluding Austria) . . 
Total. , 
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From these tables, the nature and 
between the main divisions of the Reich i 
most devoted to smelting and chemicals, the.North-West to 
precision instruments, and chemicals, the East to electrical and other 
-engineering, the South to precision and optical instruments. aw in 





extent of the specializatioh 
is clearer: the Rhine Basin is 


engineering, 
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smelting and electrical engineering, however, is the degree of specializa- 
tion by orie area very great, and.non-electrical engineering in particular 
is spread with remarkable evenness between all four divisions. uu 
~ The nature and limits of the Rhine Basin’s primaey in war industry 
is also made clear. The notion that; by the control of this region, 
virtually the whole of German war industry could be mastered? is true 
only in a very special.sense, for, though control of the Rhine Basin 
would enable German industry tq be starved of two-thirds of its steel 
supply (which could be done only By way of economic samction), the 
. greater part of all the industries capable'of producing finished arma- 
ments lies elsewhere. ' NE: 
us ae" ome A. JVB. 


| CHINA: HER POSITION TO-DAY 


ON Dec. 9 pie declared war on Japan; Germany, and Italy. 
- The conflict which the Japanese Government had persistently called 
, the “China Incident" was now formal war. Why was this step taken at 
this point? China had been atewar-with. Japan for 4} years, and the’ 
position might have been regularized by a focal declaration at any 
time. The reason is, of course, to be fopnd in the Japanese attacks on 
Pearl Hárbour.and Manila on Dec. 7, and the Imperial Rescript 
declaring war on the United States and Great Britain on Dec. 8. The 

Chinese declaration of war gave legal form to the already existing . 
co-operation of the A.B.C.D. Powers against aggression in the Pacific, 
'and China became in effect an Ally, and not merely a friendly country 
to.whom assistance was given. The change was emphasized by the 
-~ recent visit of General Wavell to Chungking in the interests of military 
co-operation. It received formal confirmation in the Joint Declaration 


signed at: Washington:on New Year's Day, proclaiming the Alliance of ` 
the A.B.C.D. Powers and 21 other nations against the Axis. 
. American gid was already available for Ching About 300 American . 
. pilots bad beer allowed to volunteer for service there, and were training 
. Chinese airmen and policing the Burma Road. The United States had 
supplied repair facilities for the maintenance of the Road, on which 
4,000 American lorries were already operating, while 10,000 more were 
expected in the next few months, and the railway doubling the Road 
. + was being constructed ‘underethe supervision of American engineers. 
Americanetechnical, advisers had already arrived, and others were 
> expected in Chungkinge A United States Military Mission, héaded by 
Brigadier-General Magruder, arrived at Chungking on Oct. 10;charged - 
with helping the Chinese to make’ the bést possible use of facilities - 
provided under the Lease-Lend Act. The arrival coincided with the ^ 
receipt of the good news of the recapture of Ichang, the mast westerly . 
position held by the Japanese on,the Yangtse, though unfortunately 
the place had to be evacuated three days of Chinese occupation, 
because of gas attacks. The ing up Gb Americin help was the 
more important for China because of the fact that Russian supplies 
coming in from the north-west by road had been discontinüed owing to ` 
the pressing needs of Russian home defence. : 
The importance of Chinese help in the struggle in the Pacific should 
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not be underestimated. After more than four years of war during which 
Japan had been able to devote her whole resources to the destruction 
of General i Kai-shek's armies and the subjection of China, 


neither of these eflds has*been attained. Japan controls practically the. 


whole seaboard, the great cities, the rich industrial provinces of the , ' 


east, and tht provinces of the north-east, the two great rivers, and the 
main railway lines, and China has now few communications with the 
outside world except by the Burma Road. The-position further deteri- 
orated gvith the loss of Hong-kohg. Moreover, the main source of 
Chinese Government income, the Maritime Customs, was lost to her. 
Nevertheless, there is still a huge area of Free China, and, even in the 


areas overrun by Ja ese armies, there are still pockets of effective . 


resistance by guerri oper& from the mountains, on such a scale, 
indeed, as to make it impossible for the Japanese to exploit the occupied 


* tertitory to the full and confining them, in some provinges, to the main 


lines of commudication. ` : ` 

It is easy to see what China has lost; what she has gained is not quite 
so easily assessed. The outstanding fact is that her armies are still 
unbeaten, and that they are no onger the undisciplined bands who 
faced the first onslaught in 1937. In spite of the fark of heavy equip- 


M ment, they. have inflicted heavy defeats on the pe in 1940 and 


1941. They now have a well-trained corps of officers buflt up by 
General Chiang Kai-shek, and some brilliant generals. : : 
Ín the last three years they have built up new industries in the 


. western provinces to take the place of the lost industries of the east. 


They have increased the production of coal in these areas, and have 


opened up new mines in Szechuan. Their engineers have secured motor- ` 
- fuel from vegetable oils and other sources to make good the lack of 


petrol. They have produced power for factories and for E ae in the 
new industrial centres, and are developing their hydraulic resourced. 
There are 10 new modern iron works under construction, and they are 
developing further the mineral resources of petroleum, and o tin, 

; and other non-ferróus metals. In factory production great 
advances have been made in textiles, in heavy chemicals, armaments, 


because the vast numbers LIE evacuated brought with them at 
enormous labour a substanti nucleus of machinery from the east. 
These are some of the tangible results of. the great effort made to 
dod im the west something of what was lost to Japan iif the east. 
ere are other gains not so readily m: iI à 
provinces, especially the remoter provirtses, were much isolated from 
the centte. The inhabitants regarded Chinese from other provinces as 


. foreigners, and dialects were, and are, so different that communication 


and iathinery of all kinds. This development has been possible l 
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was difficult. Chinese traditions placed the family first, and there was * 


-little national cohesion. ‘The enormous influx of evacuees, the greatest 
mass movement of population anywhere in'the world in the present 


ceptury, was accompanied, happily, by thé evacuation of schools and ` 


colleges and a great extension 1n the west of educational facjlities. The 
written langnage has always been the same throughout China, and the 


' substantial increase in literacy has brought with it & wider knowledge of 


Mandarin Chinese, thus providing a common language which is one of 
the prerequisites of national unity. The tife-and-death struggle, takén 
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together with the mixing up of populations, Has induced a national 
sense formerly practically non-existent. Everywhere there is a degree E 
of knowledge oí the issues involved, suas ina Ropulation living 
so close to the margin of subsisterice. — 
On the political side the Government a based ‘on a one-party 
system, that of the Kuomintang, though that Party includes Various 
es of opinión, and there is still a gulf between itrand the Com- 
. Inunists operating against the engmy in-some a an 
` has a long way to go before democracy, in tbe or 
pervading representative institutions, can be achieved. Nor È e all 
the well-known evils of Chinese administration been rooted out. There 
is still graft, and there is still injustice and difficulty in the collection of 
taxes. But here also some progress is being made, and an-important 
programme for the revision of taxation, the general readjustment of 
financial burdens, and the execution of the land policies originally laid’ ° 
down by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, „was agreed on at the Third Financial Con- ~~ 
ference held in June, 1941. : 
Taken all in all, China has shown.enormous powers of recuperation 
under every kind of political and economic difficulty; she appears to 
have achieved an unprecédented degree of unity, and to be making 
substántia progress towards a better administrative systegn. 
In the^new war in the Pacific'she has shown the keenest desire to 
- share inthe general effort, notably in the diversion made by the Chinese, 
army in the direction of Kowloon during the siege of Hong-kong, and 
the provision of 4 considerable, well-equipped force to serve in the _ 
defence of Burma under-the command of General Wavell. The presence ^ - 
of Chinese tr ‘in Burma is a sign of thé integration of the forces of 
the’A.B.C.D. Powers in eastern Asia, which is taking definite sha 
and makes the defence of one theatre of war the concern of all. ' 
greatest service rendered to the Allied cause is still, however, the con- 
tinuation of Chinese resistance in Free China, which means that at least 
20 Japanese divisions are held up ih that country. ^ 
2D : i M. B.: 
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- MR. CHURCHILL’S ADDRESSES TO THE UNITED STATES . 
CONGRESS, DECEMBER 26, AND TO THE DOMINION z 
. PARLIAMENT AT OTTAWA, PREENE ERS 


ADDRESSING the two.Houses of Congress at W anon Dac: 98 
Mr. Churchill reminded his audience of the many ties of sympathy ‘and 
. of friendship, and the tie of blood, which attached him to the United - 
States. 
A stranger might have expected at that fime to find i in the United 
States a disturbed, : self-centred atmosphere in face-of the “novèl, 
, and painful episode’ of the sudden war. But he had found * 
an "Olympian fortitude, not based on complacency, but indicating an 
inflexible ur pose and the proof, of a further well-grounded confidence 
final outcome.” In the darkest days in Britain the same tone was 
found. The enemy large disciplined forées, plans long tried and 
_—-matured, and they Would stop at nothing that violence and Teacha 
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could suggest. - It was true that Britain's resources were greatef than 
theirs, but they were not yet mobilized and developed. After deling _ 
with the reasons for the preparedness of the enemy and the unprepared- 
ness of Great Britfin.and the United States, he said that if Germany had 
tried tq invade the British Isles,after the collapse of France none could 
tell what disasters and agonies might not have ensued. But by the-end 
of December, 1941, great progress had been made. The broad flow of 
munitions from thg United States o Great Britain had begun; and ~ 
"now that the United States was at war production would increase, and, 
given that increase, it was reasonable to hope that the end of 1942 
wotild see the Allies Qe definitely in a better position, and that the 
year 1943 would enable them to assume the initiative on an ample 
scale. ML. aid i ' 

. Some might. be depressed when he spoke, like the President, of a i 
long and hard war. But their peoples would råther know the truth, 
however sombre. In the defence of hearth and home, and of freedom in 
other lands, the question of whether deliverance came in 1942, 1943, or 
1944 fell into its proper proportion in world history. The task was-not 
beyond their strength, the pangs and toils not beyond.endurance. So 
long as they had faith in the cause and unconquerable will-pewer : 
salvation would not be denied. Á - 

He went on to speak of the mighty strokes already dealt on’ the 
enemy—tHe glorious defence of Russian soil, the destruction of Italy's. 

. ‘empire, the control of the Allies over the Middle Egst, and the mainten- 
ance of the life-line of supplies across the Atlantic. Finally, the United 

* States, "united as never before, has drawn the sword for freedom and 
cast away the.scabbard". These things had. made the oppressed ' 
peoples of Europe raise theit heads in hope, and when the time Came 
they would play their part. : 

‘Speaking of the criticisms’ of the lack of aeroplanes in some theatres 

of the Pacific he pointed out that dispersions would have prevented , 
the Libyan victory, and they would have been found wanting in both. 
spheres. If the United States had been found lacking, git wis pertly 
because of supplies sent to Great Britain and the provision of defence 
in the Atlantic. . - . ` 
For the appatenily “Iranon action of Japan an explanation 
‘might, he thaught, be found in the power exercised by the secref 
societies: ‘Seeing the resources of the United States, Great Britain, and 

China, and the menace of Russia, it was difficult to reconcile Japanese 

- action with prudence and sanity. ‘“What kind ofa people do they-think ' 

. we are?" he asked. "Was it possible they*did not realize that the Allies 

would persevere until they had received a lesson they and the world 
would never forget? . s . - 
Finally, he remarked that the catastrophe of a second war in one 
eneration might have been averted if the UnitedStates and Great Britain 
„had kept.together after the last war and had taken common measures 
for safety. “Five or six years agọ it would have been easy, without 
shedding a drop of blood, for the United States and Great Britain to 

Have insisted on the fulfilment of the disarmament clau of the 

Treaties’, and that also would have been the op ity for assuring 

to the Germans supplies of raw materials. “I avos my faith and ho 

that in the days to come the British and Atnerican peoples will, for -` 
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their own safety and the good of.all, walk together -in majesty, in .- 
justice, and in peace." . I. 


' . The Prime Minister's second speech in Ametica was delivered in the 
. Canadian House ofCommons at Gttawa to the assembled mempers of 
-both Houses of the ue raid ula on Dec. 30- M 
- Canada, the senior inion of the'Crown, occupied, he said, a 
unique position becausé of-its unbreakable ties with Britain and its 
ever-growing friendship and intimate associations with the Q/nited 
States. -Canada was a potent magnet, drawing together the new and 
the old worlds.. He referred to the great material contributions of ~ 
Canada to the Imperial war effort, and of the Canadian Army stationed 
in England, in'a key position to strike at the invader, should he land. — . 
That Army might be engaged in a frightful battle in the spring, The > 
Canadian Government had.placed no limitation:on the use to which 
- the Army should be put,'and he thought it extremely unlikely that the — . 
war would end without the Canadians coming to close quarters with ` 
the Germans as their- fathers had done at Ypres, the. Somme, and po 
Vimy Ridge. In Hong-kong Canadians had already crowned with 
military honour the reputation of their native land. In the waiting 
periodhe was sure that the self-sacrifice involved in routine training 
would be cheerfully or at least least patiently endured. . 
` He then spoke of the gigantic air-training scheme in Canada for 
airmen from all. over the Eipire, which would, in 1942 and 1943, 
provide the highest class of personnel for the aircraft poured-out in 
increasing ‘quantities from factories of the Allies; of the naval and 
- mercantile shipbuilding in Canada, and of the output of munitions: 

He went on to refer to the endurance of British peoples. Tuer Apis 
no territory nor wealth of others, but they “have not journeyed all this - 
way across the-centuries, across the oceans, across the mountains, 
across the prairies because théy were made of sugar candy". Look 
what the Londoners, had stood-up to, grim and gay. British people 
would never descend to the German and Japanese level, but “if any- , 
body likes to play tough, we can-play rough too”. D 

—-A* He spoke of his conferences in' Washington for concentrating thé 

ctivity of 30 nations,ard of the President of the United States, ‘that 

t man whom destiny has marked for this climax of human fortune". 

ere would be no halting, no compromise, no parley. The gángs of 
bandits "shall themselves be cast into the pit of death afd shame’. _ 

It was yet 1fo time to of the higher world to come for their children 

while the crisis was fot ovércome. There was no room for relaxa- 

tion or for shirking on the of man or woman, old or young. us 

Mr. Churchill then looked back on the course-of the war., the 
long lull of 7 months tbere came the explosion, the overrunning of : 

7 Scandinavia and the Low. Countries, the hideous massacre of Rotter- 

~ dam; when 30,000 people perished, showing thé vicious barbarism of 
the German Air Force, as at Warsaw and Belgrade. Then came the 
French collapse; the French Goyernment had bound themselves not to 
make a separate peace. It was their duty to have gone to Africa, 
where they would have bad overwhelming sea power and the support 

.- of the United States, and in the end a place in the counsels of the 
victors. “But their generals misled them.. When I warned them that 
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Britain would fight on alone their. generals told their Prime Minister 
and his divided Cabinet: ‘In three weeks England will have her neck 
wrung like a chicken.’ Some chicken—some neck." ` 

What a contrast had been the Dutch nation, defending their Empire 

with dogged courage and tenacity by land, sea, and air.* 7501] 
- Themen at Vichy: had Iain prostrate at the feet of thé conqueror, 
and the fragment of France which was left to them was as ei as 
Hungary and m more miserable, because more divided, tan the 

ns themselves. Hifler played-cat and mouse, with them, 
using promises and shootings in turn. There were Frenchmen who - 
would not bow the knee and they were fighting on the side of the Allies 
ünder General de Gaulle. They had been condemned to death, by the 


_ half armed. Mo E - 
. He spoke of the furious wax waged with increasing success by Russia's 
army under their warrior leader Joseph Stalin on & thotisand -mile 
front; of the successes of General Auchinleck in Libya, and of the great.’ 
change made by the entry of the United States into the War. 
S ing in French he addressed words of hope and encouragement 
to Frénch Canadians and to Frenchmen all over the world. M. 
Finally, he.spoke of three. main periods of phases of the co i 
struggle. First, the period of consultation, combination, and 
tion which-would certainly be marked by heavy fighting while 
they acquired, the necessary overwhelming superiority and shipping i 
p d give the armies power to cross the seas and oceans separating 
em from the enemy. The length of this period would depend on the 
vehemence of the effort put into production in industties and shipyards. 
The second phase might be called the. phase ofJiberation. In this 
phase they must look forward to-the recovery of lost tergitories and to 
the revolt of conquered peo les when the liberating armies and air 
forces appeared within their borden For this purpose it was im : 
_tive that no State or region overrun. by the enemy should relax 
and physical preparation for the day of deliverance. The invaders 
wil, 


be shurmed and isolated, and where active j ce was im 
paire resistance must be maintained. The invaders and tyrants must 
made to feel that a terrible reckoning was coming ings "and 


traitors would be handed over to the judgmenteof their fellow-country- 
men. S : 

The third phase to be contemplated was an assault upon the citadels 
and homelands of the guilty powers in Europe and Asia. In these 
forecasts thé power of the enemy must not be forgotten, nor the effect i 
of his action at every stage. . ME CoD 

Hed no time limits on the various phases, büt he suggested 
that while an ever-increasing bombing offensive against Germany would , 
remain one of the principal methods of ending the war, it was not the 
. only one which growin strength enabled them to take into account. 

In conclusion he said: “Let us then address ourselves to our task, 
not underrating the difficulties of the task and ifs perils but, in good: 
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heart and sober confidence, resolve that, whatever the cost, whatever: 
the suffering, we shall stand by one another, true and faithful comrades, 
sad doguraut fep d mede 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS. 3 i 
_ WESTERN EUROPE AND Ai c* 

There was very little air activity over the British Isles durifig the 
period under review. On the nights of Dec. 23, 25, 27, and 29, and 
during-daylight on Dec. 26, Jan. 1, and Jan. 4 one or two raiders crossed 
the north-east or south-east coasts and dropped a few bombs, and  .." 
machine-gun attacks were also made on one or two places; hut damage 
nowhere serious and number of casualties small. The heaviest attack * 
was on night of Deo. 29, when'considerable damage was done m a town 
on the north-east coast and casualties included some fatal cases. ^ 
Number of raiders, known to have been destroyed was 7. 

Operations against Germany were restricted eby bad weather. ` 
Heavy raids were, however, made on Düsseldorf ànd other objectives 
in the Rhineland on the night of Dec. 27, and pn Wilhelmshaven 
(twice), Emden, and other industrial districts on the following night, 
and on Jan. 4 railways and other targets in N.W. Germany were 
attacked in daytime. Outside Germany raids were made on Dunkirk ~ 
(Dec. 28 night), La Pallice (Dec. 29 and 30 night), Brest (Dec. 27, Jan. 

2 and 3 night, and Dec. 30 day), Boulogne Dee. 27 night), and St. 
Nazaire (Jan. 2 night). ~ 
T day raid on Brest was Héavy and 7 enemy fighters were destroyed 
fighters. Two British bombers and 3 fighters were lost. 
he night raids of Dec. 28 on Wilhelmshaven and Emden and the night 
before on Düsseldorf were believed to have done much damage, 
large fires and explosions being caused at the synthetic rubber factory 
at Huls on Dec. Other targets attacked were Soesterberg and other 
aerodromes in frolland, shipping off the coast, Sola aerodrome, Norway, | 
and military objectives of various kinds in the north. of France. z a 

Two very successful ráids were made on strongly held positions on _ 
the Norw coast. On Dec. 27 combined forces of the 3 services 
landed on Vaags5 and, Maaloy island, some 100 miles north of Bergen 
and killed or captured nedrly albthe garrisons of the two plages. Of the 
garrisons “120 Germans were killed and 95 captured and taken off, 4t 
Madloy the whole garrison being “killed or captured and their stores, 
blown up. At Vaagsd oil tanks, a wireless station, munition dumps, and. 
a`fact working for the Germans were destroyed, and 9 quislings 

apere A number of Norwegians left to join the free No 
dores in Great Britain. "Aircraft co-operated, putting down smoke to 
cover the landings, bombing gun positions, adi raiding the aerodrome 
at Herdla, 100 miles away, to prevent help being sent. Two ME 
. intervened and shot down 2 British aircraft, and in“intermittent air 
combats during the Vae 4 Heinkel 111s were destroyed. ‘Coast 
defence batteries were all silenced by gun-fire and bombing. British ~ 
naval units suffered very minor ecd and casualties were slight. 
EN aircraft failed to réturn." " 
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- On Jan. 1 it was announced that light forces, including Norwegian 
and Polish units, had returned from operations lasting several days in 
the Lofoten Islands. Landings were made at four places, and somé 
Germang-and quislings captured and brought away, with nearly 300. 
Norwegians who wished to join the free forces. A patrol boat was sunk, 
^ and at enemy aircraft destroyed: No British casualties or damage. 
` . At sea the setting of enemy tanker on fire off Spanish coast was 
' announcéd on Dec. 26, and the logs of the auxiliary vessel Chakdina 
and the yacht Ros&belle on Dec. 28. On Jan. 3 it was announced-that in 
5-day"battle with U-boats and Focke-Wulfe bombers 2 ships in a 
convoy of over 30 had been sunk, but all the rest reached destination 
safely. At-least 8 U-boats sunk by the escorting warships; 2 bombers - 
shot down, anda third badly damaged. Of the escort the destroyer 
Stanley and the auxiliary vessel Audacity were lost by torpedo attacks. 
e . Germans on Dec. 23 claimed sinking.of the seaplane carrier Unicorn 
in the Atlantic, but it was stated categorically in London that no'air- 
` craft carrier had been attacked during the period or in the area referred . 
to. Sinkings of merchantmen claimed by U-boats included 4 reported on ` 
- Dec. 24, 1 on Dec.,28 in the North Sea, ànd.1 on Dec. 30, and in a 
review of. the month of December the Germans gave British naval . 
losses as 3 cruisers, an aircraft carrier, 3 destroyers, a submarine, and 
auxiliary craft, and losses of merchantmen as 74 ships. They alsó 
claimed to have seriously damaged 6 cruisers, 5 destròyers, and 2, 


^ submarines. ` é 
. ~- ‘GERMANY AND RUSSIA ` som 
The position òn Dec. 22 was ro as folows: Russian forces- 
operating some 50 miles west of Ti were driving the Germans 


back, with heavy fighting near Volkhovstroi. The Russians had crossed 
the river at several points. In the Volokolamsk area villages were . 
changing hands several times in very stubborn fighting in which the à 
Germans were making every effort to stem the Russian advance. 
Im the Tula area the Russian advance continued, despite German ~ 
counter-attacks, and in the,previous 24 hours the récapture of 25 
` e aas places was ftéd. In the Crimea the onslaught on Sevasto- 
pol was being kept up, despite very heavy losses, and the situation of the 
port was described as still serious. From then onwards steady Russian 
_ pressure resulted in the reoccupation of the following important towns 
during the next.12-14 days: Gorbaghevo,*Odeyev, and Cherepov 
r&ported Dec. 23); Narofominsk and Oskue (Dec. 26);.Bielgr, Likhvin, 
ysokinichi, Novosil; and Tim (Dec. 28); Kersh and Feodosia, after a , 
* landing in the Crimea, Kozelsk; and Ugolski-Zarod (Dec. 30); Kaluga 
and Novy Kirishi junction . 31); Staritsa and Sukhinichi (Jan. 1); 
Maloyaroslavets. (Jan. 2); Borovsk (Jan. 4): By. Jan. 5 Mozhaisk was , 
being directly threatened by the extension ot the Russian advances 
- towards Rzhev,'in the north, and in a north-westerly direction from 
Kaluga, in the south. ` , 
. Amplifying this list, by Dec. 23 the Russians claimed that the Ger- . 
man attempt to put a ring round Leningrad had been completely 
- — defeated. In the Kalinin sector fighting at the end of December was 
1 Hitler assumed supreme command of the Army on Dec 19. (See Chronology, 
under Germany.) . - ` ay Re te ` aan 
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' extremely: violent, but- German counter-attacks failed to stem the 
ks Died the Russians dówn the main road running south-west to - 
taritsa and Rzhev. In and around Kaluga Aghting was, if le, even 
more bitter, and the towxí- changed hands 3 or 
finally in Russian hands on Dec.-30. te et l 

Farther south by Dec. 28 thẹ Russians reported that thett troops ` 
were approaching Belgorod, between Kursk and Kharkov. _ " 

In fhe Crimea German attacks on Sevastopol during the Christmas 
week were reported to have cost them ‘about 20, ed* Since then - 
they are believed to háve detached a part of their forces to meet the 
Russian advance from Kerch and Feodosia. : ` 

Newspaper reports at the end of December described the Italians in 
„the south as “starved, frozen, and woe- ne warriors”, who were 
surrendering in several sectors, mostly with their officers, in whole units. 

The landmg in the Crimea was a very well órganized operation in? ' 
which perfect collaboration was maintained between the Army, Na 
and Air Force. In Feodosia the Germans fought stubbornly, and y - 
after many hours' fighting with some 2,000 Germans in the streets was 
that resistance overcome. Pravda stated that thecombined action was' 

conducted acéording to a plan worked out by Stalin personally. ] 
^ "The capture -of Borovsk and Maloyaroslavets brought: the Russian 
forces to a point-from which a cran to threaten the flank of the 
Germar positions. in and around Mozhaisk. ` ^ 2 

By Jan. 2 one Russian column was reported to be west of Maloyaro- 
slavets, while the advance south-westward after the captures of.” 
Staritsa and Volokolamsk brought forward the northern-arm of the 
Russian pincer movement to poihts north-west of Mozhaisk. 

SE UL ie Eune OE tie last 2 wes of December described 
the Russian successes as having begun with the relief of Tula, sealed 
with, victories in Kaluga area in which defeat was inflicted on 16 
German divisions, forcing them to abandon large quantities of, arms 
and equipment. Some 200,000 of the enemy’s best troops were stated 

to bein fullyetreat. - _ T : 

In air operations during the.périod the Russians claimed the destruc- 

tion of 218 German aircraft, for the loss of 55 of their own. š 
' The German communiqués referred, in general, to defensive battles, in _ 
which heavy Soviet attacks were repulsed: They claimed the destruction  - 
of large numbers of Soviet ai , €.g. on Jan. 4 gave the number ` 
destroyed during the Week as 98, with only 12 German dosf, and also 
` claimed successful air attacks on Moscow, categorically denied by the 
Russians, e.g. on Jane 2 the Soviet communiqué stated no truth in - 
Gérman reports of Dec. 28 and 31 that Moscow was bombed several - 
times. : f : 

The Germans also cJàimed hits on a warship off Sevastopol (Dec. 23) 
and the sinking ofa Le ter in the Arctic, the sinking of 4 transports 
off. Kerch (Dec. 27) and damaging of 5 others; sinking of 3 more in: - 
Kerch Straits (Dec. 28); 5 hits on a ccn near EE qd kt 20) 
and another. transport sunk off Kerch and a destroyer sunk-and a 
cruiser damaged in Black Sea (Dec. 30); sinking of a steamer and a small 
warship in Black Sea (Jan. d dela 2 of price cargo ships; 
sinking of a large cargo ship o osia (Jan. 4), and setting on fire of. 
5 large'ships in the same waters (Jan. 5) and-damage to 2 destroyers. 


times ore it was 
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_ Thé principal operations in the Mediterfanean .were the continuous 
raids by bo German and Italian aircraft on Malta, no less thah 60 


‘attacks being madeduringeChristmas week alone. On the night of Dec. 


28 and on Dec. 29 several more attacks were made, and these continued 


' day and ‘hight up till the end of the period under review, the Germans 


claiming the destruction of 25 British aircraft in fighting over the 


island or on the groypd. The British gorsmeniqués reported at least 22 - 


enemy-rgiders destroyed, and a large number seriously damaged. 

- At sea submarines sank 6 supply ships or transports, reported on 
Dec. 23, and 5 schooners, reported on Dec. 31. On Jan. 2 the destruction 
of one Italian and 2 German U-boats was reported, with the capture 
of 130 of their crews. This was achieved by the destroyers Farndale, 


. Kipling, Hasty, and Hotspwr. On Jan. 3 the loss by mines of the cruiser 


^ drome at 


*Nepiwne and the destroyer Kandahar was announced. NN 

: ong the objectives bombed.by the R.A.F.-in Italy and Greece 
"were Naples on Jan. 2, and Salamis, Heraklion, Candia, Suda Bay, and 
the Piraeus on Dec. 28 and 30 nights, and Salamis again or night of 
Jan. 3. . g 


The Germans claimed, on Dec. 25, the inking of a destroyer off the. 


Libyan coast, and of 4 ships in a convoy east o Gibraltar on Dec. 27, 
while the News Agency reported on. Dec. 27 that 9 ships had been 
sunk in the convoy east of Gibraltar. ] “= E 


EE NORTH AFRICA wo 


British operations were mainly directed towards bringing General. 


Rommel’s main forces to battle and preventing their escape from the 
Agedabia area where they were believed to be concentrated at the end 
of December. Persistent pressure was kept up against them by forces 


_to-the east and south, and evéry effort was made to cut their communi- 


cations with. Trípoli al the road skirting the: Gulf of Sirte, and - 


continuous bombing & were kept up on transport-moving along: 


the road and on Tripoli, Zuara, and other enemy bases in Tripolitania. 
On Dec. 23 a British mobile column first reached the coast on the Gulf 
of Sirt&, and 2 days later it was ascertained that the bulk of Rommel's 
armbured forces were round Agedabia. On Dec. 31 he uséd the whole 
of his tank strength to prevent the envelopment of his southern flank, 
fighting naring begun: the previous day in which 22 of his tanks were 
destroyed and 20 
tanks, the number claimed by the Germans being 74, an indication, 
possibly, of seriousness of their own losses. . : 

In the process of cleaning up the battlefield Barce and the aero- 

Benin a were occupied on Dec. 24, some 500 prisoners being 

Bep day and 17 abandoned tanks found; Benghazi was 
ent 
the area from there south to Agedabia was practically cleared of the 
enemy. ‘At the 3 airfields in the Benghazi area over 200 Axis aircraft 
were found abandoned, some of them serviceable, while in attacks on 
Agedabia just before Christmas 37 aircraft were destroyed, and at 
Derna 74. The total number of enemy aircraft known to be destro 


= pm Nov. 18 and Dec. 23 was-476, not including those captured on 


mes other than Derna, El Rezegh, and the 2 places in Tripoli- 


20 more seriously damaged Brittsh losses were 14 - 


we 


in the'evening, and found to be devastated, and by Dec. 28 | 
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tania raided by ground parties. British losses were 195 aircraft. In 
. 88 days 39 airfields were captured from the enemy. 1 
Heavy bombing attacks on Bardia were on Dec. 27, and or^ 
Dec. 31 South African:troops penefrated the defences an the south of 
the perimeter and tgok 600 prisoners. Pressure was maintained on the: 
ground and in the air, and edrly. on Jan. 2 the town surrenderetl. Some 
1,150 British prisoners were found there, and enemy captured numbered 
1,804 Germans and 5,278 Ktaliang; also 900 wounded of béth‘hationali- ' 
ties. The prisoners included General Schmidt, Chief Administrative 
Officer of the Panzer Gruppe Afrika. The British casualties! were 60 
killed and 300 wounded. m : : 
Throughout the period the Air Force raided enemy aerodromes and 
‘ munition dumps at frequent intervals, and madè continual bombing 
and machin ing attacks on and troop columns, espeti- 
ally on the coast road in the Gulf of Sirte. Tripoli and Castel Benito* . 
were bombed on night of Dec. 21, and-on the succeeding days Castel 
Benito, Agheila, Nofilia, and Sidi Magru were attacked frequently. 
Great destruction was observed among aircraft and buildings.’ A Free 
French squadron took part in many operations. e 4 
f * "PACIFIC AREA ; is 
For unification of operations and consequent changes of command in 
the areá, see Chronology, U.S.A. -` . x 
Philippines. Washington stated on Dec. 23 increasing intensity 
of fighting on E. shore of Lingayen Gulf, N. of Damortis. Major 
engagement in progress near Santo Tomas. Japanese landing troops 
between Agno and San Fernando, supported from air. Fighting con- 
tinuing in Davao. Unofficial reports stated that in 48 hours’ nE a 
Japanese had made no headway against line held by American an 
Filipino troops, supported by .and heavy artillery, north of 
: Damortis. By Dec. 28 American and Filipino troops, trying to halt 
Japanese (estimated at 50,000 men) advance southward from Lingayen 
‘coast towards Manila, Had taken up positions on Agno River. S.E. of 
Manila Japanese pressure increasing at Antimonan; other Japanese 
forces at Lamon Bay and at Nasugbu, 15,miles:frome'entrance to 
Manila Bay. -Americans declared Manila an open town, civil Govern- 
ment having-been withdrawn from the city proper., Nevertheless, on 
Dec. 27, Manila was subjécted to a 3 hours’ bombing-by low-flying 
machines, cauging pe firesqincluding the Santo Domingo church and 
other menuments dating from early days of Spanish rule), and htavy 
casualties. The city again raided on Dec. 28, also the harbour. In these 
2 freighters, 4 coastguard vessels, and some small craft were sunk in 
port: "There was no opposition, -as anti-aircraft defences had been 
removed before the place was declared an open city. — - 
Meanwhile, Japanese armie5 were constantly reinforced from troop-. 
ships in the Lingayen Gulf and at Antimonah (75 miles S.E. of yeaah 
and they advanced in 2 columns, one down the coastal plain to 
Lingayen, and the other through Rosario and Urdaneta. In North 
Luzon Japanese made slower progress, and American troops were with- 
drawing to stronger line. - : 2 
On Dec. 29 Corregidor, at mouth of Manila Bay, was bombed; in the 
following days the defenders slowly gave ground before overwhelming 


- 
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forces and the dive-bombing of their columns iy the enemy, and a ~ 
major pattle N. of Manila was raging on Jan. 1. e city fell on Jan. 2, 
and advance Japanese troops entered at 3 p.m. Meanwhile the impor- 
tantstores at navat base ef Cavite Bay, 20 miles S.W. of Manila, 

been removed or destroyed, but the fortress of Corregidor, was held, 
though Severely attacked from the air on Jan. 3 and other dates. 
On Jan.'5.it was reported tbat Japanese attack on new American 


x Rn in Pampagga to N.W. of Manila had been repulsed with 


t 


Japanese warships and had réturned safely to port; they had scored 3 
direct hits on a battleship and sunk a destroyer off Davao. ~ 3 
Other American theatres of war. Navy Department announced on Dec. ` 


' 99 strong enemy attack on Wake Is. in forenoon of Dec. 22, and Japanese 


tanding on morning of Dec. 23. Total American strength there, 400 
officers and men with comparatively light equipment, had held out for 
14 days before they, were overcome on, Dec. 22. They had sunk 3 - 
enemy destroyers and 1 light cruiser, damaged ‘two other destroyers; 


- and brought down several aircraft. Japanese éperations were supported’ 


by. heavy air attacks. Eight of defenders’ 12 aircraft had been destroyed 
on ground in first surprise attack, and on last day the 2 remaining took 
the air and were forcetl down. Story of heroic defence told in message 


from Hp of Dec. 29. 
In the days of December other Pacific islands S.W. of Hawaii," 


, Johnston Island and Howland, were raided, also various points in the 


Hawaii Islands. * 
Off the Pacific Coast tanker Moniebéllo reported sunk by enemy 


Hong-kong. The surrender of Hong-kong became inevitable on 


P x 


at the Peninsular Hotel, Kowloon, where the Governpr accepted ' 
TARA tergs. Terms reported to include: stationing of some Japanese 
troops in Hong-kong to maintain law and order; immediate cessation 
of fighting; prevention of untoward incidents; remaining British troops, 
about 6,000, to disarm by noon on Dec. 28. On Dec. 30 Chungking 
reported that 83 British and Chinese had escaped in small motor boats, 
one of'whichewas sunk in’ æ running fight. Sixty-sevén survivors, 
including Chinese Admiral Chanchak, larided safely on the Kwantung 
coast." j : ° e. ` aie 
"Events leading up to the surrender after siege is i ti Dec. 18 
were narrated in a War Office communiqué published on . 27. On 
Dec. 22 enemy landed more troops on N.E. coast, and attacked con- 
‘tinuously, Island then lit into three parts: isolated British force in 
Stanley; enemy E. of the Gap, British to the W.; with:small pockets of 
British in isolated positions. Water and transport situation critical. 
On Dec. 23 incessant attacks. and intensive bombardments by air and. 
land. Ground on Mt. Cameron lost during the night recaptured, but 
counterattacks towards Stanley Mound failed. Determined attack at  . 
‘Leighton Hill repulsed: Water and food situation d te, for reser- ' 
voirs and depots were in enemy hands. On Dec. 24 heavy bombard- , 
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ment continued, with incendiary bombs setting countryside afire round 
Mt. Cameron. 2 


Malaya. Singapore Conibined HQ. on Dec. 23-reported air attacks - 


on Dec. 22 on Kuala Lumpur aerodrome. Qn Dec. €4 report of bomb- 
ing of Ipoh, when some damage .was done. On’ Dec. -26 engagements 
between patrols were reported on Siput River (Perak), ard N. of 
Komoman (Trengganu). Indian arrhy Observer reported heavy losses 
inflicted on the invaders in the past week by Indian units, On nights of 
Dec. 27 and Dec. 28 British aircraft bombed f€rodrome of Sungei 
Patani, duong in the first attack at least 10 enemy aircfaft and 
damaging 5 o 

damage to Government buildings, the mosque, and other places. In 
the week-end Dec. 27-29 a thrust to Ipoh, centre of the tin industry, 
developed from the N. and the S.W., and on Monday a Reuter message 


from Singapore reported evacuation of the place, troops EE P 


to more advafitageous ground for defence. Stocks of tin which coul 
not be removed from in and around Ipoh was destroyed as far as possible. 


The fall of the place has not been officially announced, though G:H.Q. . 


stated on Dec. 29 that fighting was taking place S. of Ipoh. Japanese 
bombed positions at Kuantan, Port Swettenham, and Kluang aero- 
. dromes on Dec. 28-29. On evening of Dec.-29 Japanese attacked in 
on Perak front, suffering heavy casualties. There were 4'enem 
air-raids on Singapore during night, but only 4 casualties -repo 
_ Martial law was proclaimed in the city on Dec. 31. f ` 
On the east coast Japanese claimed capture`of Kuantan on Dec. 31. 
They also claimed to have crossed into Selangor on the west. Enenty- 
A e aerodrome of Gong Kedah was heavily raided (report of Jan. 
2). Singapore reported (Jan. 4)' new raids on Singapore, and some 
withdrawal on the Perak front. An attempt at enemy landing in Lower 
Perak: was repulsed. Japanese achieved some progress-in Kuantan 


* area. On Jan. 5 Singapore reported development of enemy activity in ` 


Kuala Selangor area. British troops in area immediately S. of Ipoh 
withdrawn to other defence positions, fighting at all points. Statement 
in London of Jan. 5 of small enemy landings at mguth of bu and 
Bernam Rivers not confirmed: : DA 2.- 
Burma. ing raid on Rangoon on Dec. 25 British dnd American 
fighters destro 17 Japanese aeroplanes—13 fighters and 4 bombers 
—with loss of 3 aeroplanes. Japanese claimed they had destroyed 48 
British aircraft and thé poweg station, and had lost only 9 aeroplanes. 
Casualties in the earlier raid (Dec. 23) on Rangoon num 60@, in 
the-second, on Christmas Dey, they were small. The presence of a 
large body of fully equipped Chinese troops.in Burmd, acting under 
General Wavell’s general direction, was reported on Jan. 2. After 
slight raid on Moulmein (Jan. 3), enemy aircraft were pursued by R.A.F. 
into Thailand; 7 shot down without R.A.F. loss. On same day British 
and American aircraft operating from Burma attacked aerodrome at 
Raheng (Tak) in Thaijand: Enemy raids on Rangoon (Jan. 4 el 
did slight e; in raid of Jan. 5 damage on aerodrome was rt 
Three’ rang era 4 set on fire, and 2 others probably des- 


orneo and Sarawak. Bombing attack on Kuching, the capital, 
reported Dec. 23, and communications interrupted on Dec. 24. On that 


ers. On Dec. 27 Japanese raided Kuala Lumpur, doing 


` 
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day enemy landings on codst reported. Reported that 3 large Japanese - 
^ troopships and 1 tanker had been supk by Allied/Forces. The Nether- 
lands Air Force reported (Dec. 27) several direct hits on £be largest ship 
of a Japanese concentration off Kuching; the ship e loded. On Dec. 29 
Batavia reported successful air attacks by N.E.I. Military Air Force 
on Miri,and on enemy shipping there. Kuching was captured by the 
enemy on Dec. 28. Singapore reported on Jan. 1 that the bulk of 
British troops in Sarawak had been withdrawn, and were now in touch. 
with Netherlands Lelia troops in Wést Borneo. Japanese landing at 
Weston,e100 miles N, of Brunei, on Jan. 3. - 
L N id Guinea, Australian message (Jan.4) reported Japanese raids on 
. Raba i m , "us Li . 
` Dutch East: Indies, Batavia reported (Dec. 28) bombing of Medan 
and its airport (on the E, coast of Sumatra). There were man casual- 
- dies. Several places in the Minahassa Peninsula, in the north of Celebes, 
bombed and machine-gunned. Reported that an Australian aeroplane, 
operating from a Dutch-base, bombed a small Japanese cruiser off ^ - 
Minahassa, securing direct hits. Sorong, on N. coast of New Gyinea, ~ 
was also bombed. The C.-in-C., General H. ter Poorten, stated in 
Bandoeng on Jan. 1 tfat there seemed to be no system in scattered air- 
raids made at different points in the Archipelago; bombing was accurate 
and Japanese strength should not be underestimated. Their air-superi- 
ority must continue until reinforcements arrived. — . o del 
Batavia announced, Jan. 2, Japanese aircraft had attacked -American 
warship co-operating with Dutch in defence of northern areas of 
Netherlands India; no serious damage. i ei is 
For Dutch actioh outside the East Indies see Sarawak and other 
headings above: By Dec. 28 16 enemy ships had been sunk by Dutch 
forces, and 5 others heavily damaged. . ; z 
China. Chinese troops operating in the neighbourhood of Kowloon 
during the siege of Hong-kong claimed to have inflicted heavy losses on 
the enemy. Chungking reported (Dec: 28) heavy fighting in the north 
of Hunan Province, where 3 Japanese forces, estimated at 20,000 men, - 
thrusting S. towards Changsha, were pushed back, 10 mile8. japanese 
failed tp cross the Milo River, and fighting was in p: between the . 
Milo and Sinsiang Rivers. After this brief reverse the aa resumed" 
their drive in N. Hunan, and orf Dec. 31 fighting was reported within ^ - 
40 miles of , some 50,000 troops having succeeded in crossing 
the-Milo River. Japanese were reported ie 2)«s only 10 miles from 
the cjty; Chinése were attacking enemy flank and supply lines; and on 
Jan. 4 claimed 22,000 casualties inflicted. ,Positi non Jan. 5 was that 
Chungking claimed 4 Japanese divisions trapped N. f Changsha, and 
remainder of their forces in full retreat. Trapped divisions attacked in 
- force by Chinése mobile, columns during attempted withdrawal along 
Laotao and Liuyang, Rivers. uL : 
. On N. Kiangsi front Chinese captured several towns 25 miles N.W. of 
Nanchang. - X ` . ! 
Japanese Mandated Islands. Enemy seaplane bases in the Caroline 
Islands were raided twice by the Royal Australian Air Force (Can- 
berra reports, Jan. 2 and 3). a : 
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AUSTRALIA ; . x 

Dec. 23.—It ‘was understood that Mr. Curtin fiad cabled to Mr. - 
ChurchilFand President Roosevelt stating Australia's conceptign of the. 
strategic problem in the Pacific, and emphasizing the importance of 
Singapore. : . D 

\ Dec. 25.—Mr. Curtin, in a brodficast, said they must be prepared for 

` further reverses in the Pacific before the tide turned; their present job 
was to slow the enemy down and hold him back and then, as their 
strength grew, to drive him away. . 

The Allied Governments had taken stock, and reached conclusions 
justifying'sober confidence. He was greatly encouraged by the growing 
reinforcements that’ would be qn Australia's side. The answer to the , 
air position was production, and they were rapidly taking up the slack. . 

Dec. 27.—Mr. Curtin, writing in the Melbourne Herald, said 1942 . 
_would be one of immense change in Australian life and in the policy of 
the Government, based on two facts that the war with Japan was not 
a phase in the struggle with the Axis, but a new wår; and that Australia 
must be put on a war footing. The Government ed the Pacific 
war as primarily one in which the United States and Australia should 
have the fullest say in the direction of the fighting plan, and “I make it 
clear", he said, ''that Australia looks to America free from any pangs 
about our traditional links of kinship with Britain. We know Britain's 
problems. We know her constant threat of invasion. We know the 
dangers of di ing strength. But we know that Australia can go 
and Britain still hold on. We are determined that Australia shall not 

~ go. We shall'exert our energy towards shaping a plan; with the United 
States as its keystone, giving our country... ability to hold ont until 
the tide of the battle swings against the enemy." . 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Curtin said he did not mean, by his press article, any 
weakening in the inter-relationship of British peoples. He regarded the 
relationship with America as something similar to that of England and 
France when King Edward VII established the Entente Cordiale. 
What he was emphasizing was that a geographical and military alliance 

: between Australia and’ the United States was inevitable; it did not 
indicate any politica] fusion. ` » 

Mr. Hughes stated in,Sydney that “‘it is.well that we should seek the 
aid and co-operation of'Amefica, Russia, China, and the Dutch, put 
without Britain it is indicated that we should be undone". America's 
Army and Air Force,*and n8w her Navy, after the Pearl Harbour 
disastef, were at present potential only, while she had to guard the 
Atlantic as well as the Pacific coast. Russia and Japan were not at 

“war, and it was the British forces that were rolling up the Germans 
and-Italians in Libya. i 

Dec. 29 —Mr. Curtin stated that his article was not to be construed 

as ing a weakening of the ties with the United Kingdom, and 

- pointed.out that but for Britain's stand Russia and the ,U.S.A. would 
not now be in the war; also, British troops were still doing all the 
fighting outside Russia. . * 

Australia's new relationship with America was that a military alliance 
was necessitated by geographical considerations. His article meant 
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that Australia, as part.of the Commonwealth, must face the strategic 
problems of her own defence with sheer realism. ' . 

Dec. 30.—Mr. Curtin received a message from Mr Churchill indicat- 
ing that he and Président Roosevelt had evolved more definite measures’ 
for the defence of Allied interests in the Pacific. . 

Sir Keith Murdoch’s papers published a message from him stating 
that. the British people took a sympathetic view of the general 
Australian reactiongto the white man’s difficulties in the south-west 
Pacific, but they were shocked by Mr. Curtin’s offensive statement, ` 
which expressed an ungenerous slur on Bħtain. The plain truth was 
that if the matter was left where it was they would have suffered 
damage in Britain and in America equal to the loss of a battle. 

There had been serious miscalculations in London, but there had 
also been courageous risks of heavy losses accepted for the Pacific. For 

* Australia to take up a self-righteoüs attitude because amid her own 
^ blunders she asked for aircraft, which were sent instead to Russia and 
Libya, would maké her the laughing stock of the world. E 
e best way for Australia to.face facts was to form a National 
Government. But even more important was that Australia should 
e E ask for a proper place in the councils deciding the direction, 
of the war. 





x 
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BULGARIA- - 
Dec, 25.—The frontier with Rumania was reported to have been 
closed since Dec. 23. T 
Dec. 27.—Announcement of declaration af war by British Govern- 
ment. (See Great Britain.) The U.S. Minister left Sofia for Istanbul.- 
Dec. 28.—For several days German troops were.stated to have been 
^ arriving from Russia, ostensibly to rest during the winter. 
BURMA ^ ^ . i 
- Dec. 28.—1t was announced that responsibility for tHt defence of 
.Burms had been assumed by General Wavell, who was Tesponsible to 
the British Government (not to the Government of India). The constitu- 
tional'status of the country was not affected by this, General Wavell 
being-in command of Burma for purely operational purposes. 


B r 


CANADA ' ^ VE. AT. 


~ ^, 


.  . Dec. 28.—Announcement of decision of Cafada and the United 


States to adopt a combined all-out war production effort. (Ses U.S.A:) 
Dec 29,—Mr. Churchill arrived in Ottawa, and attended a meeting 
of the War Cabinet. - ic. € D 

Dec. 30.—Mr. Churchill’s address in Parliament. (See Special 


* 


S 


ummary.) 
Dec. 31.—Mr. Churchill received some 200 pressrfien and said the 
fruits of the Washington Conferences were highly promising and would 


. become visible in deeds rather than in words. Of the Battle of the ^ 


` Atlantic he said the net losses of ships in the last 54 months were only 
one-fifth of those of the peeing 5 months. He expressed confidence 
that Singapore could be held, and said that the defence of Hong-kong 
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had been worth while, as it gained valuable days. He described Chiang 
Kai-shek as the greatest figure produced by Asia for genératians. 
Asked if he thought there was a chance of.revolution in Italy he 


said "the organ-grinder has got a pretty firm hold €f the monkey's - 


collar". To a question whether-he thought Spain.would be invaded he 
replied: “I really don’t know. Hitler didn’t tell me." Therewas fiot the 
slightest reason to believe that Malta could be'taken. The A.A. bat- 
` teries there were probably unsurpassed in the wholg world. 


- 


r, . 


CHINA | E . . ! 
Dec. 23.—Mr. T. V. Soong was appointed Foreign Minister. 
Dec. 28.—It was. announced that General Wavell had arrived in 
Ch ing on Dec. 22 and been in conference with Chiang Kai-shek- 


and General Brett, Chief of Staff, the U.S. Army Air Corps.'He had * 


left on Dec. 25 for Rangoon. : . 

A military council had been created in Chungking on Dec. 283. . ~ 

Mr. Quo Tai-chi was appointed chairman of the diplomatic com- 
mittee of the Supreme National Defence Coumcil Admiral Shen 
Hunglieh was appointed Minister of. Agriculture and Forestry, replac- , 
ing Cheng Chi-tang. Chiang Kai-shek assumed the- post of Acting 
Foreign Minister, pending Mr. Soong's arrival from America. 

Dec. 30.—An Army spokesman in Chungking said tht Japanese 
drive in North Hunan aimed at preventing the transfer of Chinese 
troops elsewhere.. He estimated the Japanese in the Milo River area ` 
at 20,000 to 30,000. - 

Jan. 2, 1942.—An Army spokesman stated that "at the request of 
.'our allies" Chinese troops had arrived in Burma to fight in General 
Wavell’s command. He said the purpose of the Japanese offensive in. 
Hunan was to prevent, the Chinese from sending troops abroad, but “we 
are ready to dispatch, more wherever our assistance is requiréd”’, - 
' Jan. 3.—Appointment of Chiang Kai-shek to supreme command of 
all forces of the united nations in the Chinese theatre of war. (See 
U.S.A.) í NS B 


- 


‘COSTA RICA, :. 3 5 E. 
Jas. 5, 1942.—The „police ‘arrested 50 Germans on charges of 
espionage and subversive activities. — l . . 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  . - 


7 


“Dec. 30.—President Hacha broadcast an appeal to the people to give . 


up not only used and unneeded winter clothing, but also articles they . 
themselves required, to send to the German.troops. He adtled- the 
words: “Czech people, think only that millions of soldiers ate 


~ 


risking their-lives daily for our aay also, and that the Czechs can -` 


sit in their own warm rooms only “to the German military 

Jan. 3, 1942.—It. was learnt that Heydrich had issued a decree 
compelling all Czech children on leaving school to register with the 
labour offices. NX f . 
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EGYPT ; 

Dec. 23,.General Sikorski arrived in Cairo. 

Dec. 31.—The Minister of Finance resigned. . e 





— 


FINLAND e E gi UE" 

Dec. 30.—American reports stated that the Government were under 
pressure from Berl to declare war &n the United States, but were doing 
their wmóst to avoid this step. — , P 
*. Jan. 3, 1942. —The Prime Minist ister received a memorandum from the 
tfàde unions complaining that the working classes were suffering greatly ' 
from lack of food “because-of insufficient distribution", and demanding 
that the workers' representatives should have a say in fixing wages. 


Dec.23.—Ihe Germans in Paris announced the execution of 3 
_ Dec. 24.—Admirzi Muselier arrived off the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon with 4 Free French ships, landed, and took the Vichy 
Governor in : 2 : $ 

Dec. 25.—A plebiscite among the 4,000 inhabitants of the 2 islands” 

vè 650 votes in favour of General de Gaulle and 10 Keri . The 

eral cabled to the Admiral asking him to express to the islanders 
the great happiness which the nation felt in their liberation. He’ 
congratulated him on the way he had rallied the Islands— "with 
discipline and with dignity". 

Marshal Pétáin broadcast a message to war prisoners in whicH.he 
said the war was not finished; on the con , It had spread consider- 
ably. Darkness was gathering over the world, and peace still eluded ` 

human hope. “But our energy is intact, and we shall still follow the 
path of duty." He went on: "In contemplation and solitude continue to 
cultivate Pes minds, fortify your hearts, and develap your souls. 
You,are disciplined men, and without exception you support your 
chief without seeking to dispute his instructions or his orders. Thus, in 
spite of the distance which separates you from your conipatriots, you. 
are teaching them a great lesson. I could wish, by your example, to 
obtain from them the same unity as that which reigns in the prisoners’ 
camps, and*also the same unselfishness? the same forgetfulness of self, 
the same communal feeling. . . >I am convinced that the Germans will 
take into consideration the need for repdtriating French prisoners. . . .” 

Dec. 27.—Free French Bg in London issued a statement declaring 
that the Viclry Governor of St. Pierre had instituted.a reign of terror, 
UU ting the families of men who volunteered to join the Free 

Preach forces and enco ing anti-British propaganda. i 

Jan. 1, 1942.— Marshal Pétain broadcast a message to the nation, 

` saying that France remained outside the conflict, but neither morally 
nor materially could she hold herself aloof from events. As a European 

` Power she knew her duties towards Europe. As a maritime and 
colonial Power she possessed a free Empire—now exposed to many 

.~ dangers. “This particular’ situation of France", he said, “cannot 
escape Germany's notice. It will suggest to her that we hope for 
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modification of the statute imposed on us after her victory. The . 
QUIS PITT NAM ‘between the two-nations that is hoped for by their 
and peoples will result. One dignity will be restored, our 
economy relieved.” 
. He complained that many indis. were not Avots to the State all: 
the effort fhey should, and this was a moment when the couritmy was 
in danger of being involved in serious difficulties which threatened her 
“very existence. It was his duty to cónsider as enemies of the national 
revolution not only traffickers of thee black market*and/the powvgaux 
riches of the defeat but all those who systematically disparaged the 
work of reconstruction undertaken by the Government—particularly 
-certain professionals of the former trade unions who tended to sabotage 
the new labour charter, and certain employers who, through, selfishness 
or a -spirit of revenge, avoided their common ebieatoas for social 
Teco ction. . : 

He also pointed out that the failure of the polícy of collaboration 
agreed ontat Montoire was the Germans’ own fault, because Hitler had 
refused to release those French war prisoners who were indispensable 

. for increasing food production, and was per petyating the line of 
demarcation and main the crushing burden i as costs,, 
thus effectually preventing France's economic recov 

The Constitution, he said, could only be dated from , and would: 
only be promulgated after the liberation of the n territory. 

It was learnt thàt M. Jouhaux, former Secretary-General of the 
C.G.T., had been arrested at Périgueux. 

Jan. '2.—]t was announced in Vichy that 3 main roads, to link up with 
the German Autobahnen, were to be built from Paris to e and 
Calais, and from Calais to St. Quentin and Liége. The statement . 
declared that this would be most important for the future of "the- 
political communications of the new Europe". 

~ Jan. 4.—The Mayor and town councillors of ‘Brest’ were dismissed.. 
Stülpnagel ordered the closing of all public establishments in Paris at 
5 p.m. owing to “a fresh attack" on Germans—a bomb outrage the . 
previous evenitfg. 

Jan. 5.—The Vichy News Agency stated that the body. of.M. 
Paringaux, chef de ER of the Ministry of the Interior, had been 
discovered on the railway line in the Dept. of Seine-et- Marne. 

$c French National Committee in London issued a statement 

that it noted with sympathy the eset: contaiped in the 

joni declaration of the 26 Powers made in Washington and the results 

achieved by these Powerg to a’gume their co-operation in the war: It 

mud s reliminary study of the conditions under which France could 
y adhere to that, declaration. a 

“The Paris radio broadcast a statement by Marcel Déat, who said, of 
Marshal Pétain's policy: *Are we to believe that for the past 15 months 
nothing else has been sought but to gain time? Are we to await the 

growing strength of England? It is a peculiar method of regarding 
‘Collaboration to bargain constantly. France risks losing her rôle in 
Europe, North Africa, and her Empire if she continues to evade 
thorough-going collaboration. She will be amputated and remain a 
-small country like Belgium." He ended by saying that: “All false 
collaborationists and the men who want to wait and see are deserters. - 


= 7 oA 
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We. are not going to allow our country to be destroyed without 

reacting.” . : E p E V 


~~ 








GERMANY Ras 
De& 23.—The wireless bulletins a con General Brguchitsch's 
farewell letter to the Army, in which he said the Führer had taken 
' 'eommand, “and has thus granted gny request to relieve me from the 
leadetship on‘accSunt of heart trouble". He was confident the troops - 
would carry out the heavy tasks before them— "the Führer wil] lead ` 
us to victory". : . s 
' * They also reported’Churchill’s visit to Washington, saying that news'. 
- reaching Berlin in recent days left no doubt that discussions between 
2 o d and the United States after their joint defeat in the Pacific 
either begun er were about to begin, and that each country was 
seeking the assistance of the other. : 

. The News Agency said the view in the Wilhelmstrasse wa$ that the 
catastrophic situdtion in the conduct of the war by Britain ayd the 
United States had Jed to the*meeting. It was believed that Roosevelt 
would demand'conditions from Churchill which would deeply affect’ 
British life and cause a clash between British and American interests. 

Reports were current that von Rundstedt and von Bock'had been 
- relieved of their command, and von Leeb had offered his resignation. 
. "Dec. 27.—Ribbentrop broadcast a message to Japan in which he 
said “in 1942 a dark and fateful shadow hangs over the Anglo-Saxon i 
race; in 1942 we are sure of ultimate victory”, and then attacked Anglo- 
. “American chicanery, saying Japan had shown remarkable patience . 

"towards Anglo-American threats out of her desire for péace, but 

' Britain and America mistook her perseverance for weakness. - 
Dec. 30.—A military commentator stated in a broadcast that the 
. Führer would order at the right time the continuation of the offensive 
against Russia. There was no reason why enémy propaganda should 
- sound fanfarés over thé ruins-of the localities the Germans had evacu- 

ated. : . diii: 

The Völkischer Beobachter reported that the Russians were receiving ~. 
reinforcements from Siberia, Turkestan, and Caucasia, and it was 
evident that these soldiers withstood the cold better than the Germans. - 

Dec.31.—Hitler sent a New Year message to the Army, broadcast by 
Goebbels, declaring that the Russian coginter-Attack “must and will be 

- frfistrated”’, and that 1942 would see Soviet-power broken completely. - . 

The war was due to the decision of ar, international clique, o' had . 

decided at any price to make no peace, as the war wasn the interests of 

their capitalists. The year 1941 would go down into history as the year 

of the greatest victories of all times. > I , 

In a message to the nation, read over the witeless, he said that when 
in September, 1939, France and Britain declared: war it was not to 
oppose any claim’ made by Germany which would have threatened the _ 

* - existence or even the future of those States. “The sole request I made 

to Londoy and Paris year after year", he said, “was for a limitation of ~ 

- armaments and an nnderstanding among peoples. But every German. 
attempt to come to a peaceful settlement with the leading men of that - - 

 tirhe failed, “partly owing to the hate of those who saw in the new 
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qund & bad example of Socialistic progress, partly to the greed of 
those who saw more profit in rearming for war than in working for 
peace. Why, then, did they declare war on Germany in.1939? Because 
they do not wish to live in the kind of world desired byeus, declared the 
greatest warmonger of our time, Mr. Roosevelt, in a fireside chat. 
The German world bears as little relation to America as America ‘bears 
-to us.” xe é 2 DE 
Mr. Roosevelt did not seek a newekind of world, but better business, 
hoping to silerice criticism over the economic déb his-Góvergment 
had ‘caused. As.for Churchill, even when the whole Western Front 


collapsed, he saw in the continuation of the war the possibility of * 


business advantage. This was not due to-his hope of a possible victory 
- but entirely to his knowledge of American help and above all the agree- 
ments he had made with the Soviet-Union. When in July and August, 
1940, he rejected his (Hitler's) peace offers, the decisive point for him 
was the dssurance of the Soviet entry into the war. As to the Eastern 
front he said: “The German people will believe me when I say that I 
-would rather have chosen peace than war, for peace meant for me an 


abundance of happy tasks. I regret this war not onby for the sacrifices _ 


` which it has cost the German and other nations, but also for the time it 
has taken for those who planned and wanted to achieve work of a-gréat 
social and civilizing nature. ^ 


“What I and the National Socialist movement have been prevented- 


from achieving by this war fills me with deepest sorrow. ft is wretched 
not to be able to stop duffers and lazy bones from stealing the valuable 
time which one wanted to devote to cultural, social, and economic tasks. 
The same is true for Fascist Italy, where a single man has perpetuated 
his name for all time bya natianal revolution for civilization which also 
cannot be compared with the democratic and political bungling of those 
“thieves and dividend chasers in the Anglo-Saxon countries who waste 
~ their fathers’ fortunes or who acquire Ter prey by dirty dealing.” 
Later he said: “If we all do our duty fai y together the decision 

, of Providence Will prevail. He who fights for.the life of a nation, for her 
daily bread, and for her future. will win, but he who, in this war with his 
Jewish hate, seeks to-destroy whole nations will fail" He concluded: 
“We shall all, therefore; ask Cod-Almighty that the year 1942 will bring 

a decision for the rescue of our people and of the nations allied with us.” 
Jan. 1, 1942.—Goring sent a message to the Air Force-saying: “We 

did not want the war, which has brought privations to our people and 


cost the lives of-many of our best sons. But we will fight it out fdr- 


centuries until the most brilliant of all victories." - 
A semi-official review of the war issued in Berlin described the Soviet 


offensive as ‘‘a tired effort", and said a further drive against the enemy | 


would be undertaken, adjling "the protection of the whole European 
eastern flank from the danger of a mass Bolshevik invasion means the 


elimination of any hopes the enemy may have of influencing a decision . 


in favour of Britain on the Continent": A military Dau said: “It 
does not matter whether the Russians advance a few miles and gain 
some territory. We have the situation well in hand and we are pre- 
paring good offensives.” 


Jan. 3.—The V dlhischer Beobachter stated that asa result of the appeal . 


for warm clothing 533,000 fur coats, 2} million pairs of stockings, and 


. 
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1j million jerseys had been contributed. It warned the people to give 
up their woollen clothes before the voluntary collection ended the 
following day. X Se , À 
, - Jan. 4.—Theewirelese bulletins stated that “alL skis are to be sur- | 
rendered. No German woman or girl cari now enjoy ski sport if she 
realizes that her egotism endangers the life even of one German soldier 
by retaining skis for'her own pleasure". They added that so far over 
.32 million articles of, warm clotbing had been collected, including , 
3.714/630 shawls, and that the cellection had been extended to Jan. 1. 
Bréadcasts about Mr. Eden's visit to Moscow stated that he had 
"promised Russia a free hand in northern Iran and Turkey. 


GREAT BRITAIN : 


ec 25. Mr. Chutchill’s broadcast from Wéshington. (Ses U.S.4.). 
s Dec. 26.—Mr. Churchill's address to both Houses of Congress. (See 


e 


Special Me Pd : $ à n 
» Tbe War ce announced that General Sir H Pownall had 
arrived in RU and assumed position of C.-in-C. Far East, in - 
ccession to Sir Robert Brooke-Pop : » 
Dec. 27. —The Government announced that they had been informed 
by the U.S. Government that Bulgaria had declarbd war on Dec. 13, 
and that accordingly a state-of war existed between her. and Great . 


Britain as from that date. - 
_ The King sent a message to the President of the Lebanese Republic 
of best wishes for its prosperity and p . He said the maintenance 


of the relations of friendship existing between their respective peoples 
would be of constant interest to him. It was stated that this message 
constituted the full recognition by the Government of the independence 
of the -Lebanon- - i g 

The Colonial Secretary telegraphed the thanks of the Government» 

to the Governor of Hong-kong, saying its defence would live in the 
. story of the Empire, to which it added yet another chapter of courage 

and endurance. : 

- Dec. 28.—Mr. Eden in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) . 

Déc. 299.—Mr. Eden arrived back in. England, accompanied by,a 
Soyiet trade union mission of 13 members. ~ Ge Y 

Dec. 30.—Mr. Churchill's address in Parliamenf in Ottawa. (Ses 
` Special Suena) Trad i E 
Dec. 31.s-Mr. Churchill's statements to tht press in Ottawae (See, 
Canada.) ` J . . = 
Jan. 1, 1942.—A pageant of Empireand Allies was held in London; 
attended, by mefnbers'of the Royal Families and the Governments, or - 
the ambassadors, of all the countries engaged in the fight for freedom. 
Messages from the King and from President Roosevelt were read. 
Mr. Churchill sent a message to the Army paper published in Cairo 
saying that the Armies qi the Nile representing al parts of the Empire, 
had grown ceaselessly in strength and would still grow with every month 
‘that passed, and had marched forward steadfastly upon the ‘path of 

victory in Africa, Syria, Tran, etc. Latest of all was the famous victory 
. manifesting itself more plainly every day in Cyrenaica. This_proud 
. record of achievement took its place among the memorable campaigns 


of‘history, ——. ; 


N 


$ 


` 
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Tan. 2.—Announcement of gignature of joint. declaration by the 
jed countries. (See U.S.A. E i a 
It was announced that the Home Secrétary and Secretary for Scot- 


` land had appointed a committee to måke plang for past-war electoral 


problems, including the EE a Parliamentary seats. UA 
Jan. 3.—Appointment of General Wavell as C.-in-C. of unified*com- 


. mand in Squth Pacific. (See U.S.A.) . 


The Ambassador to Portugal arrived in Londo £5 

Jas. 4.—Mr. Eden, broadcasting, on his visit to *Russia,,said the, ' 
courtesy and friendliness of the gréeting he received on landifig on 
Russian soil wert typical of their welcome at e stage of their 
journey.” His talks-with Stalin ‘and Molotov went er than any 
political or military discussions that had taken place at any time be- 
tween the two countries since the last war. They fell into 2 parts: first, 
dealing with the conduct of the war, and the statemients about their 
identity of views were not mere em lomatic jargon, but told “the literal 
and absolute truth". He hi attached equal importance to the 
discussions they'had on the organization of peace and security aftér 
the war. They talked over what must be done to prevent any German 
aggression in the future and about the conditions of the peace and the 
machinery for keeping it. , ' J i . 

Wherever he went he found the note was one of- confidence and 
resolution. The Russians knew very well how formidable was the 
German mili machine; but they believed they now had the measure 
of their foe, and were determined that he should pay to the uttermost 
for his destruction.of the towns and villages, farms and factories. 
Hitler’s treacherous method of attack was, politically, stark lunacy; he 


"united all Russia by that one act, and made the war a crusade. In all 


the territory overrun there was not one quisling. — . ] 

Thetidehadturned: The spirit of the Russian troops was m ificent; . 
their morale higber than ever. He had driven along the to Klin 
and some miles beyond, and: had seen, derelict guns and shattered. 
homes, and something of the scorched earth policy, too. 

On the way ‘back he-saw a small group of German:prisoners and 
talked to some of them. They were not much moré than boys, and were 
ill-clad and suffering from the cold; their overcoats and tunics were 
rather thin and of poor material, and their boots not so stout and warm 
as the Russian top-boot. They hhd no gloves and only thin igans. 
oc said their clothing wh typical of that issued for the Ruqsian font, 

ut he (Mr. Eden) would make one exception—the S.S. troops were 
privileged'and had distingtly better equipment. - 

As to supplies, the figures of Russian output were now climbing 
aen to an extent which astounded him. British help was coming 

ng steadily, and good accounts were given of both aircraft and tanks; 
the latter had done most Valuable serviceat a criticaltime.- | 4^ 

His visit had convinced him that closer political collaboration be- 
tween Britain and Russia could and wogld be realized. They had to get + 
rid of a légacy of suspicion on both sides; there was a contrast in forms 
of government, but that need not divide them. What mattered in 
foreign affairs was not the form of internal government of any nation, 
but its international behaviour. On the main questions of the need for 
ensuring that, Germany should not be able to launch further wars 
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“on the world and of gaining.a lasting peace Britain and Russia were in 
complete agreement, and “for these common pbjecta we must work 
together to win the war and to win the peace. . :. (am convinced that 

~ we can do bothV. » : i 

. The broadcast was relayed to North America, given in the African 
servite, and repeated in Rumanian, Polish, , German, French, 
Dutch, and Italian. Š EAE 
. Exchange of New Year greetings between the King and M. Kalinin. 
(See U.SS.R.) e CEN We 

‘ HUNGARY M . ` : : 
Dec. 27.—Free Hungarians from many parts of the country met in 
London and pledged themselves to work and fight with the Allies, ~ 
,Dec. 30.—The Congress Working -Committee at Bardoli relieved 
. Mr. Gandhi, at his own request, of the leadership of the Congress Party, 


> and adopted a reselution on their attitude to the war stating that the 


` Committee must take into consideration the‘new world situation that. 
had arisen by'the developments of the war and its approach to India. 
The sympathies of Congress must inevitably lie with the peoples who: 
were subject. to ion and ‘were fighting for their om, but 
only a free arid indeperident ‘India could be in a position to undertake 
the defence of the country on 'a national basis. , subject India could 
not offer voluntary or willing help to an arrogant Imperialism which 
was indistinguishable from Fascism. : 

The Working Committee left Mr. Gandhi free to prosecute his 
satyagraha campaign, and.hoped the “Congress will render him full 
assistance in the prosecution of his mission, including the offering of 
civil disobedience". l hu : 

- Gandhi,'in his letter, reiterated his faith in complete non- 
violence; he said he had interpreted the Bombay resolution of Sept. 16, 
1940, to mean^that Congress was refusing participation in war-on the 


` ` grotind principally of non-violence, but he now found to his astonish- 


ment that most members differed from his interpretation and held that 
opposition need not bé on the grounds of non-violence, ` 

an. 2, 1942. — Preliminary results of the census taken in March, 1941, 
showed the tota! population as 388,800,000, ah increase of 15 per.cent 
sfhce 1931. The percentage of literates was over 12 per cent, compared 
with under 7 in 1931. - ` en a NE 

Jan. 3,—The President of the Moslem League, in a statement on.the 
Congress resolution, said Congress had not moved a hair's-breadth from 
their original demand for an immediate uncofiditional declaration of , 
~ India'sin dence and framing ofa Constitution through a constituent 
assembly. Moslem India would never accept this position, “since it 
' means £ Hindu Raj”.- . : 

Any new declaration by Britain which would have the effect of 
mie nE against the demand for Pakistan “would constitute a gross 
breach of faith with Moslems, creatihg an un ented catastrophe". 

Jan.4.—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 12 other non-party and Liber: 
leaders sent an appeal to Mr. Churchill urging him tb declare that India 
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would no longer be rested asa dependency. "and that henceforth her 
constitutiónal position and powers would be identical -with those “of 
other units of the British Commonwealth. 

- General, Wavell, at'a farewell press confergnce ine.Delhi, "m “the 
situation may become worse until the tide turns, but turn it wil with 
inexorable Strength when thig time comes”. 


- 


lec i E , 
‘ITALY ote - : . 
Dec. 27. ~The Cabinet approved the Budget, sho ditare at 
43,825 ‘million lire odd (£480 million at pre-war ms at 
^ 85,425 million odd. 
It was learnt that on Dec. 25 51 mére fast passenger trains were: 
struck off the time-table to facilitate troop movements. ` 
- Jan. 1, 1942.—Further restrictions on passenger travel came *into 
force and all reduced fares, special tickets, etc., were cancelled. 
Jas. 3.—Mussolini reported to the National Committee of the Fascist 
iani and pus Done Une designed to overcome all difficulties met in 
tion with the other memBers of the Tripartite 
Pact. The a ess reported that he said: "In this war two worlds 
are facing one.agother, and the future and E life-of the Italian people 
are at stake.” 


^ 


' JAPAN 
Dec. 27.—The Navy Minister told the Diet that the Navy had 
"secured complete air and naval control over four seas". They had 
sunk 9 British destroyers in the Hong-kong operations and shot 
down 803 British and U.S. aircraft altogether, losing only 52 themselves. ` 
The Prime Minister stated that in taking Penang they had captured 
1,000 motor cars; 500 barrels of petrol, 1,300 tons of tin, 2,000 of 
rubber, and 1,000 of copper ore, with other large stocks of war materials. 
The tin-smelting and blast furnaces were found intact. In Borneo some 
20 damaged dil wells would be in operation in a month, and would 
yield 500,000 tons of oil from the beginning of 1942. 
Dec. 28.— Tokyo wireless broadcast a message to the President:of 
the Philippin that Manila would be considered an open city 
,on condition [SEM AI cooperated with ui Japanese Army 
. and ceased all resistance. ` 
-Dec. 29.—Tokyo annpuricecd? that tlie P UTE o Dm in the 
Philippines was the capture of Marila before the New 
Dec. 30.—Tokyo broadcast threats that Calcutta, or any-other Far 
Eastern city, would be bombed if it was made a supply. base for the 
Chungking Government. 
- Jan. 1, 1942.—The Prime Minister. broadcast a New Year megsage 
in which he said: “The fatal blows given to the British and American 
- navies in the Pacific,as well as the capture of strategic enemy bases, are 
the signal for swee out,British and American influence-from East 
Asia.. Japan and Chjna dre now fully cd-opeyating in the establishment 
óf-à new. order im East Asia under the fundamental. principles of good 
neigbbourliness, joint defence, and economic a 


c m. 
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- MALAYA - ; ` 

Dec. 26.—The Governor received a message from Chiang- Kai-shek 
bffering ‘‘the fullest use of the Chinese leaders in Malaya for the purpose 
of organizing thé local €hinese and averting panic and fifth column 
work", He accepted this with the warmest thanks. å 

It was announced that General Pownall had arrived in Singapore 
and taken over from Sir Robert Brooke-Popham. 3 

Dec. 28.—The legislative Counc& in Singapore passed legislation 
providing first, for dealing with the situation in the event of the declara- 
tion of martial law, and making it possible for it to be administered 
while the Civil Government continued: to function, and Secondly, 


ico ing trial by jury. : 
i e registration of all civilians Coig 750,000) in Singapore began, 
and identity cards were issued. is was additional to the existing. 








in the Civil Defence Services. ' 
A Chinese Council was formed to mobilize all the resources of the 
Chinese communities in Malaya. It was warmly welcomed by the 
300,000 Chinese in Singapore. T _ : 
Dec. 80.—Singapore was raided 4 times in the night. Martial law 
was proclaimed for the Settlement of Singapore. d ] 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES m 
-Dec. 23.—The Queen broadcast a message to her people expressing 
admiration of the courage, calmness, and unanimity of al of the people 
of the Greater Netherlands in the tropics. i 
Dec. 26.—A semi-official statement in Batavia said the Netherlands 
Indies were fighting-on a wide front, extending as far as Davao, Timor, 
‘Malaya, and Sumatra, because of their firm conviction that the only 


effective defence lay in striking thé enemy wherever possible inside. 


and outside Dutch territory. a Lo 
Jan. 1, 1942.— The C .-iri-C., in. à statement at Bandoegg said he was 
confidént their offensive acant the Japanese woult very'soon be 
backed up by American fighters and long-range bombers, ens “I 
will see that we hold out in this part of the world until air rei 
ments come." Japanese bombing had been- very accurate, and their 
attacks presented a serious-problem, mainly because they had air 
superiority; but this would end as soon zs American aircraft arrived. 
When the turn of the Army came he was sure it could be relied upon. 
It was mechanized, and millions of barrel of oilwere stored throughout 


the Netherlands Indies because, once fighting started in Java, the. 


Borneo oil wells would probably be completely destroyed by special 
demolition squads. : "p" - 
They considered the defence of Singapore vital to the strategy of the 
Indies, he said, and they were ready to help it with all the means at 
-hand, following the policy that the only effective defence consisted in 
hitting the enemy whenever and whereyer' possible. They had proved 

they could do the job and now they wanted more tools. 
an. 2.—An official announcement in Batavia stated that U.S. naval 


units were co-operating with-the Navy in the defence of the northern’ ` 


part of the archipelago. 


2 


national service registration of Asiatic men of 20 to 30 for enrolment . 


^ 
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NEW ZEALAND 
Dec. 28.—Mr. Nash was appointed. Ministerin Washington. 


NORWAY ` í Meee : 


Dec. 27.—Reinforcements of E E were reported $o have 
gone to Stavanger owing to disturbances there. The town had been 
fined 2 million kroner (£112,000) because of sabotage, and 10 more 
persons were believed to have been executed than Was admijted by the 
Germans. The police were authorizéd to confisgate all securities and 
cash belonging to wives and parents of p who had left Norway 
"illegally", and the wives of some who escaped to ugs were 
sent to concentration camps. 

‘Dec, 29.—At Stavanger 11 men were shot for alleged espionage on 
behalf of Britain. : 

Dec. 31.—The C.-in-C. of aA d in a broadcast to the people from 
London, calléd on them to be ready to play their part “when the day - 
comes". They should m themselves In ; and keep tbeir eyes open for 
eme that ha Deed 

1942.—Raids on the. Loioten Islands and at Vaagso. (Ses 
Military Operations. ) A number of Norwegians and their families left 
for England in the British warships. 

Jan. 3.—The Germans were reported to have paved as hostages 
prominent citizens of Trondheim, Bodoe, Sfavanger, and other west 
coast towns. At Narvik several people were arrested for showing 

"active sympathy” with Russian war prisoners. (There wereabout 1,000 
in a camp near the town.) 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Dec. 28.—Message from President Roosevelt with- assurance of 
help. A U.S.A.) Japanese tagant regarding Manila. (See. ` 


Ja also Mita y. bd der a 

e. 09. .—Rresident ecretary declared that the Filipino 
people were in full accord with General Macarthur in his action ih 
declaring Manila an open city. . 


POLAND ~ 


Dec. 30 N E E Frank issued an appeal to the people 
to co-operate with the Germans, stating that "the future réle of the 
Government General must bg to. serve as an armed bridge between- 
Germany and the East; a rôle requiring the maximum strengthening by _ 
all means of the German administration in this couy 

The German press reported fighting with an w Polish band in. the 
Lublin region in D ehid. a leader named Kosak made a stand im the 
Bilborai forest but was killed by German gendarmerie. 

Jan. 2, 1942.—Announcement of loan from Soviet Government. 
(See U.S. S.R. ). 


RUMANIA ü 


Jan. 5, 1942.—Turkish reports stated that — had broken out in’ ` 


the country and was claiming many victims among the soldiers and ` 
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e. 
peásants, and that the Germans had tightened their control over the . 
Administyatidn for fear of a popular rising. . 


‘SOUTH AFRIGA  :* ES . f 

Dec. 23.—General Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, said Hitler 
was playing his last card—himself. Italy was almost finished, and 
what had happened to Italy would happen to Japan also before 1942 
ended. But they pust not be too eheerful; they would have to go all 
out ta wif, and he appealed for more recruits, for a more united front, 
and for more energetic efforts. . 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON, ~- . 


.. . Deg. 27.—Message of good wishes to the Lebanese Republic from 
King George VI. (Ses Great Briain.) à ! a E 


' i ^ 
« TURKEY . 5 ru Se 

Dec. 28.—The Anatolian News Agency stated that if going to 
Germany to see Ripbentrop Rashid Ali had broken a written under- 
taking given to the Government when he sought refuge in Turkey. 

Dec. 31 —A Russian tanker of 9,000 tons arrived at Istanbul with oil. 


URUGUAY . : Er 
Jan. 1, 1942.—The police occupied the German Trarisocean premises. 


U.S.A. Qu 
Dec. 23.—The President, inva statement on Mr. Churchill's visit, 
- gaid: “There is, of course, one primary objective in the conversations to 
- be held during the next few days . . . that purpose is to defeat Hitlerism 
throughout the world. .. a Many nations are engaged to-day in this 
' common task. Therefore'thg present conferences in Washington 
should be regarded as preliminary to further conferences which will 
officially in&lude Russia, China, the Netherlands, and the British ' 
- Dominions. It is expected that there will thus be evolved over-all 
unity in the conduct of the war. . . RA "n 

Mr. Churchill received the Ministers of the Dominions. He after- . 
wards told the press that Singapore would be defended until the Allies ' 
could take the-offensive in the Far East. Germany's material losses 
in Russia probably did not affect her ‘striking power at the moment. 

. The Allies, he said, must bank on an external knock-out of Germany, 
rather than on an internal collapse. Asked whether he would agree to 
a personal conference between himself, President Roosevelt, M. Stalin, 
and Chiang Kai-shek, he said: “In principle, yes." 

The President announced that the Joint Wax Production Committee 
of Canada and the United States had adopted a declaration of policy 
calling for “a combined all-out war production effort and the removal of 
any barriers standing in thé way of such”. They must demonstrate, 
he said, that the integration and co-ordination of the productive 
resources of America were possible thro h democratic process and 

. free consent. The Committee coner inier alia, that legislative. 
and administrative Barriers, including tariffs, import duties, Customs, 

* and other regulations which prohibit, prevent, delay, or otherwise , 


M 
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impede fhe free flow necessary for munitions and war supplies between 
, the two countries should be e uae during the. war. 





„Dec. 24.—The President, in a Christmas Eve message, said there was \ 


another preparation demanded of them besides thft of weapons. of 


war—that of their hearts; the arming of theif.hearts. He set - 
aside Jan. 1 as a day of prayer. Powers dominated by rulers ' 


whose purpose was to destroy free institutions had made war against 
the nation, but "our strength, as«he stréngth of aj] nren. everywhere, - 
is of greater avail as God upholds uS". TE 

. Mr. Churchill said it would be ill for them if they were not sure- 
that no greed for the land or wealth of any other people had led them 
to the field. Arhid all the tumult they had that night the peace of the 

_ spirit in each cottage, home, and in every generous heart. “Let us 
resolve", hè said, "that by our sacrifice and daring the children shall 


not be robbed of their inheritance or denied their right to five ina free " 


and decent world." - | 


Dec. 25.—The State Dept.-announced'that the Free French action © `` 


„at St. Pierre and Miquelon was "an arbitrary action contrary to the 
agreement of all the parties concerned’, and *hat the Canadian 
Government were being asked what steps they were prepared to take 
“to restore the status in the islands. - TEE Tug f 

Dec. 26.—A War Council at the White House was attended by' 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stimson, Col. Khox, Lord , 
Beaverbrook, Sir Dudley Pound, Sir Charles Portal, Sir John Dill, 
Mr. Harry Hopkins, apd other naval and military leaders. 5; 

Mr. Chorchill's address to both Houses of Congress. (Ses Special: 

Dec. 27.—The President and Mr. Churchill received the heads of the ` 
missions from 20 Latin-Americdn Republics. They also, with Lord 


Halifax and Mr. Mackehzie King, conferred with the heads of ‘the . 


" Australian, Canadian, New Zealand, South African, and Indian 
missions, while Mr. Churchill and the President later saw the represen- _ 
tatives of the ére& Governments of Belgium, Norway, Poland, Denmark, 
and Luxembourg. A statenient said that much had been accom ene. 
and Mr. Roosevelt added, “as a result of all’ these meetings i OW 


to-night that the position of the United States and of all nations ." 


alignéd with us has strengthened irhmeasurably. We have advanted- 
far along the road towargs the achieyement of the ultimate objective— 


the crushing defeat of those fôrce that have attacked antl made war -' ` 


upon us", *The conferences would continue indefinitely. ` 

` Dec. .—Mr. -Churclfill left*Washington for Ottawa. x M 
President Rogsevelt, in a message to the people of thé Pubs 

pines, said the news of their gallant struggle had elicited the 


J 


protona admiration ofevery American. The resoufces of the United” — . 
ta 


tes, of the British Empire, of the Dutch East Indies, and of China 


had been dedicated by their people to the utter and complete defeat » 


of the Japanese war lords. “I give to the people of the Philippines", | 
he said, "my solemn pledge that their freedom will be redeemed and 
their independence elabliehes and protected. The entire resources in* 
men and material of the United States stand behind that pledge.” 


The Navy Dept. sent a message saying the Navy would not be tricked | . : 


into disclosing vital information abput the whereabouts of the Pacific 
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. Fleet; but the “Fleet is not idle", and the Navy was following "an 
intensive and well-planned campaign against the Japanese forces which | 

-.. will result in positive assistance to the defence-of the Philippines". E 
_ Dec. 80.—Prestdent Roosevelt told the press that half the national 
' income must go to war production. By June 30 27 per cnt would be 
devoted to this. In the year beginning July 1 the national income 
would approximate $100,000 million, it. was estimated. 
Jan. 1, 1942.—Mr. Churthill amsived in Washington from Canada 
and atjentled Divine service with"President;Roosevelt. E 
Mr. Stimson told the press that it was dangerous to see the situátion, 
through rose-coloured glasses, and said that, perhaps well-meaning, 
"descriptions of Japanese troops as other than well-trained, equipped, 
"and disciplined were erroneous, and their staff work had been of a hi 
^. order. Asked if General Macarthur had-been instructed to leave 
Philippines if Manila fell he emphatically replied "No, * - =” -x 
Jan. 2.— White House announced that a-joint declardtion bad 
been signed the previous day by the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, China, the Netherlands, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa 
Rica, Ciba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, Greece, Guate- 
- mala, Hatt, Honduras, India, Luxemburg, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
: Norway, Panama, Poland, Salvador, South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 
* It stated that the Governments, having subscribed to a common pro- 
^ ., gramme of purposes and principles embodied im the joint declaration of 
Aug. 14, 1941 (the Atlantic Charter), and being convinced that’ com- 
plete victory over their enemies was essential to defend life, liberty, 

- independence, and religious freedom, and to preserve human -rights 

and justice everywhere, and that they were now engaged in a common 

à against savage, brutal fórces-seeking to subjugate the world, 

pledged themselves to employ. their full resoutces inst those mem- 

ofthe Tripartite Pact and its adherents with which they were at war, 
and to co-operate with each other and not make a separate armistice or ' 

peace with the enemies. -< e E 

: "This declaration might be adhered to by other nations which were 

or might be rendering material assistance'"'in the struggle for vietory 

, over Hütlerism".  , ' r 

`. _ An order was issued prohibiting the private sale of new cars and 

|^ ^ “lorries. (In 1939 the industry ptoduced 3,732,718 stich vehicles.) * 

- The Navy Department stated that naval ymits were co-operating 

with the British and Dutch forces id Pécific waters. i 
Jan. 3.—It was announced in Washington that, as a result of pro- 
‘1, posals put forward by the U.S. and`Bħitish chiefs of staff, and with 
~ concurrence of the Netherlands "Governmenf and the Déóminions. 
Government’ concerned, the system -ef unified command would be 
established in ‘thé south-west ific area. All the forces there would 
operate: under one supreme commander, and, at the’ suggestion of 

. President Roosevelt, General Wavell had been RT to this - 

Command, and General Brett, Chief of the Air Corps of the U.S. Army, - 
“to the Deputy’ Command. Admiral , in command of the US. 
Asiatic Fleet, would assume command, of all the naval forces in the 
area. At the same time, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had accepted 

_ ` the supreme command over all land and air forges of the united nations 

. «which already were, or in the future might be operating in the Chinese 


— 


` 
` 


a 
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_ theatre, including initially such portions of Indo-China and Thailand ` 
as might become available to troops of the united nations. g 





! 5 . General Pownall was appointed Chief of Staff to General Wavell.` _ E 


* Jan. 4.—A State Department statement yas issued reading: "In 
order.that liberty-loving peoples silenced by military force may have 
the opportunity to support the principles of the Declaration €f the 
United Nations the Government, as Depositóry for that Declaration, 
will receive statements of adhereng to its principles from appropriate 
‘authorities which are not Governments.” Ya 












- -Dec.26.—A. decree was issued providing for ‘the treatment of war 
factory workers as mobilizéd personnel, attached to their, factories. 
-Anyone leaving without permission: would He regarded as a. deserter. 
* Dec. 28.—1t was annoühced that ^in the second half of December. 
there took place.in Moscow between. M. Stalin and-M: Molotov, on the 
` one hand, and Mr. Eden on the other an exhaustive exchange of views 
- om questions relating to the conduct of thew i 
zation of peace and security. in Europe. - X 
Great Britain and the British Ambassador im the U.S.S.R., were 
present at these Conversations", Some of the meetings were attended by , 
"Sir Alexander Cadogan and General Nye, Vice-Chief ,of the British 


Imperial General Staff. 1 T. ; £ 
e conversatións "showed identity of views of both parties Ori all 
questions relating to the conduct of the war; and especially with regard 
to the necessity for the^utter defeat. of Hi erite Germany and the 
&doption thereafter of measures to render có 
repetition of German. aggression in future.| Exchange of views: on 
questions relating to post-war organization] of péace and security 
' provided much important and useful material which will facilitate the 


5 


ar and to post-war organi- , 


mpletely impossible*any. ` 


* future'elaboration of concrete copes qù his’subject”. e ^^ 
. The British Ambassadár (5 Tur ey and the Minister to Iran were in 
Moscow during the week. —— ERE: a. - E 
On bis d for England Mr. Eden.[was accompaniéd by a . 


délegation of Soviet trade unionists headed by M. Shvernik. 
Jan. 1,/1942.—In a New. Year broadcast M. 
now fighting the enemy on equal terms, and now had the initiative. _ 
Jan. .2.—Pravda repo that as the Ge i 





Staritsa, Gestapo.agents ran through the town with burning l- 





institutions. . They abandoned’ much uipment, including dozens of 







‘lorries in working condition. In the Kaluga 
-` train just arrived witha load of new tanks. - 
General Mason MacFarlane, head of the 


sector they leit behind a 


> - 
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. writingán Ixvestia, said that from the first-week of his stay in the Soviet *, 
‘Upion he became convinced that Hitler's hopes of a lightning victory 
+ would be completely frustrated-by the Red Army. The under- * t 
estimated the courage ang staunchness with which the soldiers'defended * 
- their native soil and the skill and determination of their leadets. British ` ` 
Soldier were not yet fighting on the same field as the Russian, but, , s 
+ were-waging the same struggle, and “our workers are working for you -- 
as they are working for us". + d j zn ss 
_ The beginning df 1942 saw the German war machine retreating. ori ` 
two cohtihents. "It is up to us to see that this retreat continues until |" . 
German soil becomes the battlefield and every German understands the ' 
= price that must be paid for infamous aggression" ` ^ ee 
, The News Agepcy announced that the Government had granted y 
a loan of 100 million roubles to Poland for the assistance of Polish - 
e gitizens on Soviet territory. The loan agreement was signed on Dec. 31. 
- Jas. 4.—It was.annouhted that M. Kalinin had sent a New Yea 
. greeting to King George VI saying that the harmony of-views on the 
‘main problems of the struggle with the .commor enemy hed been 
strengthened ‘during the visit of Mr. Eden, and “thatrunity of views is 
the best'guarantee.of'our victory over the enemy, and of our joint 
* action after-victory hds’ béen achieved in the interests of ourselves and 
‘all freedom-loving nations". Moscow wireless broadcast the reply from 
the King,-who said the harmony of views would “strengthen the aBiahce 
between our two peoples in war and the organization of peace’... 


VATICAN CITY - 57 ALCUN CM NS 
- Dec. 24.—The Pope broadcast a ein which he outlined the 


- following points for future world peace: In the field of the new order — 
based ‘on moral principles there was no place for the annexation of 
other peoples’ liberties and RAS f no place for the suppression of the 

* . cultural values of minorities; ‘no place for scheming tending to reserve 
for oneself economic resources eked for common use; no place for 
. total war or, fór an unchecked race in-armaments; juridical relations . 
‘between nations must ,be respected; and, to guarante® them, there 
- must-arise institutiqns capable of securing respect for treaties; no place — « 
> for the persecution of the religion of.the Church. Mankind, he said, * 
was rebelling against the message of Christianity; there was:an un- ', 

bridled impulse towards expansion, the idea that force created right.’ 4 

+ VENEZUELA’. yo s DECR E x . 5x 
- Dec. 31 —The Government announced that they had severed rela- | ' 
tions with Germany, Italy and Japan. ,* LM AL 


4 


x 
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“YUGOSLAVIA > 7/5 ^ A 
*' Dec. 28.—Reports from Turkish sources ‘stated .that' in à: recent ` 
. attack on German.and Italian isons mear Belgrade and Mostar 


`” General Mikhailovitch's forces killed 600 Gérmans and 1,500 
Italians and ‘destroyed a quantity of war supplies. . 2E. : 
; Jan. 3, 1942.Troops from Bélgradé .claimed, to have captured 
. Banjá Batcha, the patriot H.Q. A Government gpqtaman i 
- stated-that the atrocities ‘committed by the fa 
'- pathological bestiality; there:were 2 milliqf 
. who were subject to’ unbelievable persecu 
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THE UNITED STATES WAR ECONOMY—I 


THE full entry of the United States'into the war is everywhere «| 
recognized to be an evept of-overwhelming importance, but even so, ^ ' 


its importance has probably not received its share of emphasis, 
even in Britain. With the long-run significance of the events following 
the attack on Pearl Harbour—with the effect which.they may be 
; expected to have upon post-war isolationist sentiment in the United 
States, for instance—it is not intended to deal here: the object’ of this 
article is simply to survey the American war ecorfomy, and to-assess 
thé, rate at which the Union’s contribution to the war-effort against 
the Axis may-be expected to expand. 


THE BACKGROUND’ 


the Great Powers in war-potential, however that illusive magnitude is 


- measured. With some 40 per cent of the world's total steél-producing ` ` 


capacity, over a third (ever in the comparatively slack years before 
the war) of the world's total output in the metal, engineering, and 
chemical industries together, and probably more than a quarter of the 


. world's total output of all goods and services together, her position is ` 


clearly one of enormous potential strength. The rate at which this 

tential strength has been made actual, up to the time of the 
pelas attack, however, has been governed by three factors above 
all others: thé fact that rearmament was begun from a basis of great 
unpreparedness, the fact that while the country was not at war there 


was considerable resista&ce to the development of anything like a full ` 


effort, and, thirdly, the technical difficulties of putting industry into - 
shape for armament prpductiqn. : M foc 

As to the first of these factors—the initial unpreparedness—it is 
necessary only to recall that, as late as January, 1940, thé Defence 
Estimates called for an expenditure, in the following financial year, ' 
equal only to 2 per cefit- of the national income, whereas, two years 
earlier, the British defence expenditure had been some 74 per cent of 
national income and the corresponding German proportion had been’ 
probably as much'as 21 per cent. In 1938-39 the American defence 
expenditure had been only about one-seventh-of that of the Axis 
Powers, even the U.S. Navy had been &maller than the combined 
Axis Navies, and the Army and the Army Air Corps had been virtually 
negligible by Axis standards. When, in the Spring and Summer of 
1940, a great effort was seen to be necessary for 

" zoe 43 ' 


e defence of the . 
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It is hardly necessary to say that the U.S.A. is-by far the greatest of. — 
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United States, only two branches of war industry were in even.a 
-moderate state of readiness—thé aircraft'industry, largely because of 
foreign (mostly, Allied) orders, and naval shipbuilding. Apart from 
these branches, there were only the few Government arsenals, with 
virtually no private armament industry to supplement them. 
^ The psychological and political resistances to the rapid expansign of 
the defence effort arose from three main sources—isolationism, political 
disunity, and labour troubles. The first of these exerted a perceptible 
.but ot easily measurable force right up to the Japanese attack, 
deriving its stréngth chiefly from the' circumstance that armament . 
' production, especially sincè the last phase of thé Presidential Election 
campaign in the Autumn of 1940, has-been largely associated with help 
to Britain and her Allies, which was held in some quarters tò constitute 
D o provocation of the Axis Powers. Political disunity—in sô, 
as it is not. covered by'pure isolatignism—was the result of an- 
tagonism between many business men and tHe New Deal, and imposed 
-upon the Administration the necessity for using persuasion instead of 
compulsion in many instances in the organization 'of industry for 
defence. Labour tfoubles were to be expected in view of the history of, 
„the labour movement in the last few pre-war years, but the extent of 
their material interference with the defence-programme has probably 
been relatively small, chiefly because the two great labour orgapiza- 
tions both supported the President's foreign policy. The labour.troubles 
created a grave danger, however, that drastic repressive legislation 
would be demanded and that this would lead to more serious dis- 
"turbances. The Japanese attack had the incidental effect of dispelling 
& serious menáce to American unity from this source. j 
is THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 
Tt-is necessary to bear in mind the above-mentioned psychological 
and political factors in order to ADDE cues the peculiarities of the 
! istrative. machinery of the defence programme.. When the 
needs of defence first became pressing in 1940 there existed a complete ` | 
play for the mobilization of the country’s resources in case of war, 
presented by the Planning Branch (set up in 1920) to thé War Policies 
Commission of Congress in 1939. In August, 1939, too, the: President 
had appointed à War Resources Board `of seven business men, which 
prepared a report and was dissolved after six weeks. The 1939 Mobiliza- 
tion- Plan ould not properly be brought into effect until the country 
was at war, since it was of an extremely drastic and complete nature. ` 
*-In the circumstances of the Spring of 1940, thérefore, the plans already 
made to deal with a state of war were of little use, and it was necessary : 
to set up co-ordinating machinery which would do what was necessary 
without using compulsory powers, which would be tolerated only in a 
greater emergency. In May, 1940, therefore, the President set up.the 
National Defence Advisory Council, & body without legal authority to 
impose priorities, but which, like a number of,advisory. committees in 
Bnitain, could accomplish much through the prestige of its members, 
‘among which Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Stettinus were included. 
h the Summer of 1949 this body was responsible for expediting 
- the growing defence programme, but it was hampered by a considerable 
difference of opinion betweén the Administration and ‘the business 
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world on the subject of the depreciation allowances to be made on 
plant set up specifically for defence purposes. A settlement was finally 
reached, allowing for the complete depreciation of such plant’ within 
7 five years, and the difficulty was further removed by fhe establishment 
, of the Defence Plant Corporation (a subsidiary of theeReconstriction 
Finance Corporation) to provide plant and lease it to private firms, but, 
somé time had been lost meanwhile. i . MED 
The first really substantial legaP ppwer was giver to the NDAC by 
the Seléctive Service Act, under which priorities could b€ enforced 
as between varjous defence orders, and a Priorities Committee was 
. accordingly set Up in October, 1940, under the ehairmanship of Mr. 
Donald Nelson. By January, 1941, it was found expedient to recast 
the whole mechanism, and the Office of Production Management was 
thereupon set up, under the joint chairmanship.of Mr. Knudsen and 
Mr. Hillman (a prominent Labour leader), Mr: Stettinus being put in 
charge of priorities, and a new Division of Purchases set up under Mr. 
Nelson, who, however, appears to have had consitlerable trouble with 











‘the Service authorities on whose behalf he was purchasing. Of the . 
ed. s + 


original NDAC, only the Transport Division 
During^the first half of 1941.the number of ad hoc bodies created in 
connection with the Defence Programme continued to expand. À 


- notable addition was the Office of Price Administration and Civilian | 


Supply, under Mr. Henderson, the establishment of which reflected the 

of fears of inflation. The United States was coming towards 
the end of the phase in which"more guns meant more butter, and was 
approaching the point at which deliberate restriction of consumption 
was necessary if arms output was to grow. The attacks’of the OPACS 
on price-increases were effective in many instances, but were based 
upon doubtful legal authority, so that its requests were sometimes 


defied. A bill to facilitate price control has been in Congress since last. 


Summer, but, largely owing td difficulties about agricultural prices, has 


not yet emerged or assumed a form likely to avoid the Presidential veto. '. 


_ At the end ef August, 1941, yet another remoulding of the adminis- 
' trative machinery was announced. There had been some notable 


disagreements between OPM and OPACS. The body nominally in: 
a’ position’ to supervise and co-ordinate the defence agencies (the Office . 


vf Emergency Management, set up in’March, 1941), was a purely 
Presidential agency, and did not itself resolve conflicts. There was 
therefore set up the Supply, Priorities, and Allocations Board, under 
* the chairmanship of the Vice-President, Mr. Wallace, including in its 
membershjp Mr. Knudsen of fhe OPM and Mf. Henderson of OPACS 
- to co-ordinate supply in the field$ both of Government and of civilian 
requirements.’ This body, like its predecessors, suffered from the gteat 
handicap that it had net the power to place contracts—a power still 
held by the Army and Navy Procurement Divisions—or to allocate 
finished armaments and stores between the Services, but it did, never- 
theless, develop a system of directly allocating the available resources 


to the firms which needed them most, at the e both of less- 


important defence orders and of civilian consumption, thus replacing 
the overworked priority system, under which, moreover, there was no 
obligation upon firms to fulfil priority orders before civilian orders, or 
to refrain from hoarding materials requiréd for defence. ý 
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The next change, that of Jan. 14, 1942, has been a profound one, but 
it is not yet, clear to exactly what it will lead—that depends ey what 
Mr. Nelson, the«Chairnian of the new War Production Board then set 
up, finds most, workable- He has, by the terms of the Executive Order 
appofnting him; the "'final" decision of questions of procurement and. 

uction, so that he mdy take over the placing of contracts from the ' 

ices’ Ptocurement Divisions, agid may, indeed, be able to exercise 
supreme euthoritl in all supply matters, thus relieving'thegraye bottle" ` 
neck "which had developed on the President's desk. His Board com- 
prises the members af the-old SPAB, all of whom have connections with 
some ‘department closely connected: with supply questions—Mr. - 
Wallace with the Economic Warfare Board, Messrs. Hillman and~ 
Knudsen of the OPM, the Secretaries of War-and the Navy, Mr. 
.Henderson, thé Price. Administrator, Mr. Jesse Jones, the Federal 
Loan "Administrator, and Mr. Harry Hopkins, the Lease-Lend 
Administrator—so that he will be in-a ition to co-ordinate his 
action with that taken in other fields. At last circumstances have _ 
enabled: the machinery of defence administration to assume a form 
which has some appearance of permanence, though there, is clearly 
going to be much further developníent, and a comprehensive Act 
enabling prices (including agricultural prices, which have so far been 
- the chief stumbling-block) to bë firmly controlled may well be passed in . 
the near future. i Í , 
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` THE GROWTH OF EXPEND AND QUTPUT | 
. The full entry of the United States mto the war has been closely `. 
followed by the President's enormous Budget estimates of Jan. 7. 
In the light of these estimates, the following table can be made showing 
the development of defence expenditure in relation to the national 
' income: The figures 'of national income for the current financial year 
ending -June 30 is a guess, based upon data of personal incomes only 
up to September, 1841.  - i ahs EC 
2 DATA FOR YEARS ENDING [UNE 30 


Budget Expenditure ` Defence Expendsivre- 
on Defence Net National Incoms ‘as per cont of | 
(milhon $) at Market Prices Net National Income 
1938-9 - 163 69,000 1.7 
e 1938-40 1,559 > © 75,000 2.1 
1940-1 - 6,464 4 85,000 7.6 jou s 
1941-2 jet 24,000 e 100,009 24.0 
1942-3 (est. , 53,000 " — — 
The budget figures of dituré on defence do not, however, 


represent the whole.éxpenditure, for certain Governmept agencies , 
(presumably "prd Hie Defence Plant Carporation) incur addi- 
tional expenditure, which is expected to amount to $2,400 million 
in the current year and to $3,000 million in the following year. 

The rate of expansion here envisaged is certainly very great. In 
Britain the proportion of the national income spent on war purposes 
in 1939-40 was about 21 or 22 per cent, and this rose to about 50 per 
cent in the following financial-year; but’in 1939-40 Britaià borrowed 
fróm.abroad, and depleted -her home capital, to an extent equal to 
perhaps 6 per cent of net national income, and in 1940-41 to the extent 
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of perhaps 18 per cent of her income. If all the goods and services 

obtained by this and disinvestment went into the;war effort, . 

therefore, we must-have devoting about a third of our current ' 

net national output to i ee on the average, in 1940-41, as 
against about 15 per cent in the previous year {in fact, probably a good 
deal of these borrowed resources went towards maintainiug th 

- civilian standard of living, but it is impossible to say how much). 

How does the intended Amerigan effort eompare with this? ~The 
President wants at least half the national income to be, spent on 
defence in 1942-43, but, unlike Britain, the United States eannot 
borrow appreciably from abroad. It seems probable (see the Bulletin 
for June 14, 1941,. page 747) that British home disinvestment in: 1940 
amounted to 4 or 5 per cent of national income, and it is doubtful 
beue the.United States would draw upon its capital to an extept : 

ble with this. Even if this were done, however, America e- 
d still probably have to excel the British performance to achieve 
the President’s object. 

It may be that this can be done. Mr. Nelson’s appointment certainly 
gives hinr power to curtail civilian consumption to whatever degree, 1s 
necessary, and there is ho doubt more scope for curtailing it aa in the 
British case. The results in the next year or so will dep oes 
rate at which plant can be adapted, and new plant at, 
production. It is now more than 18 months since the problem of wat war 
production first came to the fore in America, and the fruits of the first 
expansion of productive capacity are, already. ap - Aircraft 
production, up to September last, had been -doubling roughly every 
eight months, output of artillery shells doubled between November 
. and December, 1941, output of medinm tanks began on a large scale 
in August, and has been growing rapidly since. The monthly rate of 
defence S has mpre than doubled in the last six months. 
What happens the next six nfontlis in the field of production, 
however, dontaby eren upon what was started six months to a 
year ago rather than upon current effort, and it remains tobe seen 
whether the dim was ne enough then to meet the situation vuU 
has since arisen. 

As regards developments which will bear fruit only several months or 
a year hence, the United States is probably in a fairly good position. | 
The machine-tool'industry, which was a bottleneck during the first ` 
year or more of the Defence Programme, has now greatly increased its 
capacity; its output in 1941 was nearly four times as great (by value) 

' as in the peak year of 1937, so that it may be possible.to convert, for. 

' instance, the automobile industry (which is to stop all production of 
private cars at the end of this month) to war production much more 
quickly than any comparable conversion could have been made in this ~- 
country in the first year or two òf war. : J à 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
] * JANUARY 6 


IN his Message to Congress on Jan. 6 President Roosevelt said that 

* "Japan's scheme of conquest, which went back.half‘a century, was not 
merely a policy ofsseeking living room, but included the subjugation of 
afl peoples in the Far East and Pacific islands, and control of the 
wester® coasts of North, Central, and South America. Italy had. 

adopted a similar plan of criminal conquest. “But, the dreams of © 

empire of the Japanese and the Fagcist leaders were modest in com- 

ison with the gargantuan aspirations: of Hitler ‘and his Nazis. 

ven Before they came into power in 1933, their plans for conquést 

~- had been drawn." Those plans provided for the ultimate domination, 

` hot of any one section of the. world but of the whole earth and all the 
oceans on it. With Hitler’s formation of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
_ alliance all these plans of eenquest became a single plan. Under this, 
* in addition to her own schemes of conquest, Japans role was to ‘cut 
off our supp of weapons of war to Britain, Russia, and China— __ 
ee w. increasingly- were speeding the day of Hitler's doom. 
S00 act of Japan at Pearl Harbour was intended to stun us—to 
terrify ns to such ap extent that we would divert our industrial and 
military to the Pacific area or even to our qwn continental 
defence. The plan failed in its purpose. We have not been stunned. 
We have not been terrified or confused. This reassembling of the 
seventy-seventh Congress is proof of'that; for the mood of quiet, 
grim resolution which here prevails bodes ill for those who conspired 
and collaborated to murder world peace. That mood is stronger than 
any mere desiré for revenge, it expresses tHe will of the American 
people to make very certain that the world will never-so suffer again. 

" "Admittedly we have been faced with hard choices. It was bitter, 
> for example, not to be able to relieve the heroic, historic defenders of 
M Wake Telina. It was bitter, for us not to be able to land 1,000,000 
-. men and 1,000 ships in the Philippine Islands. But this adds only to 

our determination to see to'it that the Stars and e will fl again 
over Wake and Guam, and that the brave people of tbe Philippines 
will be rid of Japanese imperialism and will live in freedom, security, 
and mdependence. e 
: “Powerful and offensive actions must and will bé taken in.proper- 
* time. The consolidation of the united nations' total war effort against 
our common enemies is being achieved. That is the purpose of the 
. ¢ conferences, which have been held‘ during fhe past weeks in 
hr iie Moscow, and, Chungking. Thát is the primary objective 
of the declaration of solidarity signed at Washington on January 1l, 
-1942, by the 26 nations united against the Axis Powers. . 
: “Difficult choices may have to be:made in the months to come. We 
~~ will not shrink from such decisions. We and those united with ùs will 
make those. decisions with courage and detetmination. Plans have 
been laid here and in the other capitals for co-ordinated, co-operative 
action by all the united nations—military action and economic action. 
Already we have established a unified command of land, sea and air 
Pa forces in the south-western Pacific theatre of war.” 
He went on to describe the action taken to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the 26 nations united against the Axis Powers. For the first time, he 
said, these Powers “now face the fact that superior forces ate assembling 
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against them. Gone fór ever are the days when the aggressors could 
* attack and destroy their victims one by one without unity of resistance. 
We of the united nations will so dispose our forces that we can strike 
at the common enemy wherever the greatess damage can be done. 
The militarisfs in Berlin and Tokyo started this, war, but the massed, 
angered forces of common humanity will finish'it. The destructfon of 
the material and spiritual centres of civilization—this has been and 
_ still is the purpose of Hitler and his Italian and Japanese chessmen. 

They would wreck the power. of the*British Commonwealth, Russia, 
- China, and the Netherlands, and then combine all their forces to athieve 
. their ultimate goal, the conquest of the United States: ` 

“They know that victory for us means vicfory for freedom. They 
know that victory for us means victory for the institutions of democracy 
—the ideals of the family, the simple principles of common decency, 
and humanity. They know,that victory for us means victory for *- 

.religion, and they could not tolerate that. The world is too small to 
` provide adequate ‘living room’ for both Hitler and God. Ih proof of 
that the Nazis have now announced their plan for enforcing their new 
German pagan religion throughout the world—a plan by which the 
Holy Bible and the Cross of M would be displaced.by Mein 
Kampf and the Swastika and thie aed sword." 28 

The objectives of the United States were to smash the militarism of 
the war lords, to free the subjugated peoples, and to establish the “fouy 
freedoms”: freedom of speech and religion, freedom from fear and want, ~ ~ 
throughout the wofld.` “We shall not stop short of these objectives, 
nor shall we be satisfied to gain them and then call it a day. I know I 
speak for the American people—and I have good reason to believe I 
speak also for all the other peoples who fight with us—when I say that 
this time we are determined not only to win the war but also to main- 
tain the security of the peace which will follow.” 

The United States’ must obtain overwhelming superiority- of arma- 
ments and ships—so overwhelming that.the Axis nations could hot 
hope to catch yp with it. It must also be able to.provide munitions for 
the countries fighting on the same side and, at the right time, for those 
men in the conquered nations who were ready to revolt against their 
German and Japanese oppressors and their quislings. Production must 
be greatly increased, though this would involve dislocation of the lives 
sees dona of millions of Americans. “We must raise our sights 
all along the production line. «Let no man say it cannot þe dope. It 
must be done—and we have undertaken to do it." ` NS 

He’ had given orders for production rates to be increased so that - 
production should be: in 1942, 60,000 aircraft, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 
anti-aircraft guns, and 8,000,000 deadweight tons of merchant shipping, 
and in 1943, 125,000 aircraft, 75,000 tanks, 35,000 anti-aircraft guns, 
and 10,000,000 tons of shipping. ` So far the United States had devoted 
only 15 per cent of the national income to defence;~but the war pro- 

e for the coming year would cost $56,000 million, or over 
Ralf the national income. Only an all-out scale of production would 
hasten the ultimate all-out victory. "Speed will count. Lost ground 
can always be regained, lest time never. . . . Speed will save our freedom 
and civilization—and slowness has never been an American charac- 
teristic,” 7 e i 
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^ The war would be long, hard, and aen but he warned the nation 
' against defeatism as well as against complacency. Hitler must not be 
allowed to create disunity, either within jthe nation or between the 
United States agd the allied countries. We cannot wage this. war 
in a defensive spirit. As our power' and our resources are fully 

mobilwed, we shall carry the attack against the enemy-—we shall nit 
him and hit him again wherever and whenever we can reach him. We 
must keep him far from our shores, for we intend to bring this battle 
to him. qn his dwn home grown The American armed forces 


must be used at any place in all the world where it seems advisable to : 


engage the forces of the enemy." They would operate at many points 
in the Far East, and help to guard sea communications. "American 
land, air, and sea forces will take stations in the British Isles, which 
constitute an essential fortress in this world struggle." 

Whatever price had to be paid for freedom, it was a thousand times 
worth it. The Americans would, like the people of London, say, “We 
can take it". "And, what is more, we can give it back—and we will 
give it back with compound interest.” 

In conclusion he gaid how much the United States had been Herei 
by’ Mr. Churchill’s visit, and paid a tribute to the courage of the 
British, Russians, Chinese, Dutch, and other allies. He ended: "We 
hting, as our fathers have fought, to uphold the doctrine 

that all men are equal in the sight of God. Those on the other' side are 
striving to destroy this deep belief and to create a world in their own 
image—a world of tyranny, cruelty, and serfdom. That is the conflict 
that day and night now pervades our lives. No compromise can end 
that conflict. There never has been, there never can be, a successful 
compromise between good and evil. Only total victory can reward the 
champions of tolerance, decency, freedom, and faith.’ 


i THE INTER-ALLED CONFERENCE, JANUARY 13, 1942 


REPRESENTATIVES of Belgium, the Free French National Com- 
mittee, Greece, Luxemburg, Poland, Norway, the Netherlands, 

Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia met.m London on Jan. 13; Mr. Eden 
opened the Conference, and the United States, the U.S.S R., China,’ 
the British Dominions, and India were represented by observers. The 


following D«claration-was adopted and gigned? yx 


"Whereas Germany, since the beginning of ‘the present. coditct 
which arose out of her policy of aggression, has instituted in the oc- 
cupied countries & régime of terror characterized in particular by 
imprisonments, mass expulsions, the execution of hostages and mas- 


sacres.. And whereas these acts of violence are being similarly. 


perpetrated by the allies and associates of the Reich and, in certain 
countries, by the accomplices of the occupying Power. 'And whereas 
international solidarity is necessary in order to avoid the repression of 
these acts of violence simply by acts of vengeance on the part of the' 
general public, and in order to satisfy the sense of justice of the civilized 
world. 


[LÀ 


pecans that international law, and in particulat the Convention 
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signed at The Hague in 1907 regarding the lays and customs of land 
warfare, do not permit belligerents in occupied ‘countries Mr og alates 
acts of violence against -civili , to bring into disrgpute the laws in 
force, or to overthrow national institutions. * | en 
“The undersigned Representatives of: the Government of Belgium, 
the Government of Czechoslovakia, the Free French National Com- 
mittee, the Government of Greece, the Government of Luxergburg, the 
Government of the Netherlands, the Governmer& of Norway, thé 
Government of Poland, the Government of Yugoslavia; = © 
(1) Affirm that acts of violence thus perpetrated against the civilian : 
populations are at variance witp accepted ideas concerning acts 
of war and political offences, as these are understood by civilized 
nations. S 2 f ` 
(2) Take note of the-declaration made in this respect on Oct. 25, 
1941, by the President of the United States of America and by 
the British Prime Minister. ! "m PE" 
- (3) Place amongst their principal war aims the punishment, through 
the channel of organized justice, of those guilty and responsible 
fot these crimes, whether they have ordered them, perpetrated 
: them, or in any way participated in them. | "e 
(4) Determine in a spirit of international solidarity to see to it that 
(a) those guilty and responsible, whatever their nationality, are 
sought for, handed over to justice‘and judged, (b) that the 
sentences pronounced are cartied out.” í 
General Sikorski; who’ presided, said: “The full value of the 
declaration which we are about to sign will not be revealed until the 
day of final victory, when the hour of victory has actually sounded, 








yet it has at this moment an essentially qs significance: on the 


one hand, it serves as a warning to all those who oppress or help to 
oppress our civil populations by making them clearly understand 
that there can be no crime without - punishment; on thé other, it 


. gives a glean? of hope and comfort to all those millions of men and 


3 


women who, while still ser pd daily tasks in their occupied 
fatherland, will henceforward know that punishment awaits the 
enemy's acts of violence, that there is no sufféring without redress. 
Thus in a solemn act of the interested Governments those principles 


'of justice are confirmed which were formulated on October 25, 1941, 


by the two great leaders òf the democratic group, Presideht Roosevelt 
and-Mr. Churchill — MC re 

“The declaration resolutely turns international law in a new 
direction without, however, establishing all the details. It expresses 
the principle of the united repression of T whith normally would be 
consid crimes agaiast common law if they had been committed in 
peace-time, and which will not rest unpunished on the. pretext that ` 
they have been committed in war-time." ADU 

M. Pierlot, on behalf of the Belgian Government, said that the ` 
question of the punishment of war crimes was propounded at the end 
of the last War. It was never settled. Thus, £he horrors which marked 
the 1914-18 invasion of Belgium remained unpunished. They knew 
where 20 years of this policy had led them. The lack of firmness and 
cohesion shown -by the conquerors did not only allow Germany to ` 
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re-arm until she je the strongest nation; it also helped to 
encourage, in actual , a repetition. of those barbarous methods 


of which Germany had shown herself ty. - 

-No matter hdw severe the necessities of war might be, civilized 
nations had, nevertheless, recognized and proclaimed. niles which 
every bélligererit ought to obey, and also every man, friend or foe, _ 
who would bear arms so as to win for himself the title ‘of soldier, and 
not that of bandite He meant a for the life of a combatant who - 


. surrendértd unconditionally, for the lives and homes of defenceless 


populations. “Let us never again forest this: the finest principles, the _ 


- most firmly established laws and moral codes, run every risk of being ` 


" 


ignored unless sanctions are applied." 

General de-Gaulle said that the Declaration àffirmed the sole 
sibility of Germany for the war, and the firm intention of the allied 
nations that the guilty parties should not evade just punishment. But: 


pius rs to take measures to make a renewal of such 
` crimes ir e are certain that the solidarity which unites 
Ope, to-day will continue te manifest itself to-morrow, 


REDE dn willtonsist in ensuring that Germany will nqver again 
be in a position to harm the world.” 

M. Tsouderos, Prime Minister of Greece, said that Crete ‘had been 
devastated from end to end, and more than a thousand Cretans had 
been executed against every'principle of right, law, or justice. Many 
villages had been deliberately burnt and razed to the und since the 
island was conquered by the enemy. In Macedonia e situation was 
equally grim, and in the rich provinces occupied by fhe B it was 
even more tragic. He laid a memorandum before the Conference 
describing the method of extermination Greece in cold blood 


` by the Germans, Italians, and Bulgars in order to destroy the popula- 


tion, with the aid of famine, so that they could permanently occupy the 


l . country. The rise of the totalitarian aine with their deification of 


violence and war, were at the root o y elective rem CON and as 
they were collective phenomena, the only e for the evil 
must also be collective. 

M. Sramek said the Government of the Grains Republic 


i heartily supported the declaratión. in the firm conviction that its 


signature: was endorsed by the whole Czechoslovak nation. In the list 
of German atrocities there was not one which had not been committed 
against the €zechoslovaks. All these crifnès committed by the Germans 
called for retribution. 

Count E."Raczynski said that Poland? like Belgium i in 1914, was the 
first in this war to submit to the onslaught of the German war machine. 
Because she resisted the Gérman power by' force of arms, Poland 
was immediately submitted to a régime of oecupation the barbarity 
of which was ankeri of, a régime which had for its aim the destruction 
of all the nation’s vital forces—its culture, traditions, and* economic 
achievements.. The whole civilian population was a victim to this 
desire of the Reich. More than 80,000 citizens had been shot; tens of 
tHousands, including i aei e of intellectual circles, had died: 
in concentration camps; hundreds of thousands had died of starvation 
or of misery inflicted by the aggressor. Acco to statistics, mortality - 
had risen four to five times since before the war. Hundreds of thousands 
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of citizens had been sent to the Reich for forcéd labour. And, jn 
. addition, there were nearly'2,000,000 déportees deprived of all their 

property Millions were stil awaiting the fáte to be meted out to them 

y the occupant. The schools-were closed.* The churches were dis- 
honoured, the clergy were hunted down. The museums, libragies, all 
that stood for national culture, had been pillageti to benefit a greater _ 
Germany. In the Gouvernement-General the executioner Doctor 
Frank surpassed himself with eth succeeding dey in violating the - 
provisions of The Hague Convention. tl; 

The representatives of the other allied nations also wejcomed the ° 
"Declaration, described the crimes committed against the civil popula- 
tion in the occupied countries, and laid stress on the deliberate and 
carefully -planned character of these crimes. ` : 


THE GRECO-YUGOSLAV AGREEMENT 





THE GRECO-YUGOSLAV AGREEMENT: 


ON Jan. 15 an Agreement was signed in London between Greece and 
Yugoslavia for the constitution of a Balkan’ Union. It was divided 
into a preamble and three chapters. The preamblé stated that, having 
observed that past experience and, more particularly, very recent 
experience had demonstrated that'a lack of:a closer understanding 
between thé Balkan.peoples had been exploited by the powers of 
aggression in their aim at political and military penetration "and ` 
domination in the Peninsula, and considering that the fundamental 
principle of the policy of the Balkan States must be “the Balkans for 
the Balkan peoples", the King of the Hellenes and the King of Yugo- - 
slavia had decided to conclude the present eement. 

Chapter 1 read: “The organs of the Union, which will meet at 

- regular intervals, are: The Political Organ, coristituted by the Minis- . 

ters for Foreign Affairs, the Economic and Financial Organ, constituted 
by -two members of each Government who shall be competent in 
economic and financial matters, and the Permanent Military Organ. 

"The Military Organ, in which the Governments will be represented 
by the Chiefs of the General Staffs or by their representatives, will 
constitute, at the side of the National General Staffs, a common 
General Staff of the national armies. This organ will comprise two , 
bureaur, one for the army and aviation and the other for the navy. 

“The Permanent Bureau will comprise three sections— political, - 
economic and financial, and military.’ - 4 . 

“The Presidents of the Councils of Ministers of State composing the 
Unión will meet whenever circumstances require in order to discuss 
questions of a general order of interest to the Union. The Governments 
of the Union will facilitate regular meetings between Parliamentary 
delegations of the States of the Union, allowing these delegations to 
proceed to exchanges of views and tq express their wishes on questions 
of common interest which would be submitted to them by the 
competent organs." ] i 

Chapter 2 read: “The tasks of the Organs of the Union will be as 
follows:  . 2 ? o ` 

"PoLrrICAL.—To co-ordinate the foreign policy of the members 
with a view to enabling the Union to act in'a-uniform manner on the 

.international plane and to proceed to preliminary consultation at all 
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times when vital exterior interests of members of the Union should be 
menaced; and to pre projects for agreements of conciliation and : 
. arbitration between the members of the Union. ` 
- “The Political Organ will undertake the constitution of the following 
organwations:—A commission charged with the elaboration of agree- 
ments of intellectual co-operation between the members of the Union 
and with the ure: of their application; and a commission charged 
-with the co-ordination of the efforts of the organs of the Members in 
view 8f a reciprocal rapprochement of public opinion in the States 
members of the Union and of the defence of their interests. 
“ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL.— To co-ordinate the policies of exteriot 
commerce and the cüstoms tariffs with a view to the conclusion of 
a customs union; elaborate a common economic plan for all the 
. members of the Union; constitute through special organs all the means 
' which will it of the amelioration of communications between the 
members of the Union (railways, roads, navigation by sea, air, and 
river, posts and telegraphs), as well as tourist development within the 
Union; and prepare, a agreement instituting a Balkan monetary 
union. * -> E i 
"MILITARY.— To co-ordinate activities concerning the collaboration 
between the national organs of the members of the Union, the adoption 
of a common plan of defence and of a common type of armament, etc. 
The mission of the armed forces of the Union will be to defend'the 
European frontiers of the States of the Union. P 
“PERMANENT BuREAU.—This wil form the secretariat. of the 
different organs of the Union and its task will be: To prepare the 
material for the labours ðf the organs of the Union; study all questions 
the solution of which may render more efficacious the political, the , 
economical and financial, and the military co-operation of the members 
of the Union; and supervize the application of the decisions of the 
organs of the Union." 1 : s 
Chapter 3 read: “The High -Contracting Parties declare that this 
Agreement presents the general foundations for the orgahization of the 
Balkan Union. They consider themselves bound by the foregoing 
di itions from the date of the exchange of the instruments of 
ratification, and they envisage with satisfaction the future adhesion to, 
this Agreement of other Balkan States ruled by Goverfments freely 
and legally constituted. = ° 
' — €The present Agreement will be ratified and the ratifications will be 
, exchanged as soon as this shall be possiple." 
After the signature the King of the Hellenes said the Treaty was a 
historic act in the peaceful evolution of the Balkans, and faithfully 
represented the unanimous feelings of the two peoples. He was quite ` 
sure that this union afforded the best means t the Balkan peoples of 
serving their true political and economic interests, and “we shall be 
invigorated”, he said, “by the growing strength which emanates from 
every union when it is animated by the determination to command 
due respect for its rights and to assure for those who form it an 
auspicious and prosperous life". MS : $ 
The King of Yugoslavia referred to the close community of the vital 
interests of the two peoples, and went on to say that, according to their 
conception, the Agreement, even after the realization of the Balkan 
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Union, would not attain its full significance unless the rest of Europe 
was organized in such a way as to achieve a really new international — © 
~ Aini à : 


order. cay . 2 : i 
If it should happen that in a quarter of a cegtury sych wars and such 
destruction were to occur again the civilization of Europe would soon ~- 
be destroyed and the pones thrown into misery and sufferings from _ 
- which they could, per , Hever recover. They.had reason to hope 
that a Central European Union would be created on the basis of a 
Polish-Czech^agreement, and these two unions Would then create, 
together with a single corhmon supreme organ, a great organfzation ' 
which would give serious guarantees for the peace and prosperity of 
Europe. " ~ T8 DE 
. Thé principle of regional federation was first accepted for ee 
Europe by the Czechs arid Poles in their joint Declaration of Nov. 11, 
1940, but this Agreement is the first definitive Treaty between two of * ' 
the overrün countries. The British, American, and Soviet Governmerits, 
. were kept fully informed 'át each stage of the negotiations. ` : 
^ 4 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


ON Jan.. 15 a conference of the Foreign Ministers of 21 American 
Republics opened in Rio de, Janeiro. .-Sumner Welles, who acted 
as head of the U.S. delegation, &alled for,umity, a common policy of 
defence, and immediate action against all. Axis agents in the OEE 
continent. The purpose of the.cofiference, he said, was “to take counsel ` 
. as to the course our Governments should take under the shadow of 
this dire threat to our continued existence as free peoples". It was 
vitally important that steps should be taken in every country to 
prevent business, financial and trade, transactions which would" 
directly Pedqund_to the benefit of the nenon or injure the defence . 
of the Western Hemisphere, and the United States was prepared to 
render financial and technical assistance to alleviate injury to'the* 
- domestic economy of any American republic resulting from the control 
or curbing of alien economic activities. ' - 

The issue was clearly drawn: there could be no peace until Hitlerism 
and its monstrous parasites were utterly obliterated. He admitted 
that.the defence of the Americas did not necessarily require all the 
nations to go to war, but he made it clear that all of them must get 
rid of all Axis diplomatit and fonsular officials; the activities of every 
one of these constituted a danger to the American nations, andehe 
concluded by urging all the gations to cast aside “the shibboleth of 
classic neutrality”. It was far better for any people to die in battle to 

' gave its liberties than, by clinging to the tattered fiction of an illusory. 
neutrality, to succeed only in committing suicide. ., , 

On Jan. 16, on the fnotion of Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela, a 
wesolution was introduced calling for. the rupture by all the Republics 
of diplomatic, commercial, and financial relations with the 3 Powers. 
Other resolutions wete introduced relating to the machinery by which , 
the United States might contribute in an economic or military sense 
to the safety of her neighbours. E . 

- A message from the Acting President of Argentine was read to the 
- conference stating that ‘his country's attitude was “loyal, clean, and 
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' On 2 occasions a few bom 
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ight”, but that she had m to the conference with ideas and néeds 

ich were different from, those of the other nations. He added, 

z HEENA that these differénées p not imply any “insoluble divergéncy, 
- Teserve, Or opposition”. e 

“An Argentine declaration was du presented protesting against an 


imputation by the Brazilian press that her attitude had been decided' 


upon in advance. She considered that the application. of a,unified 
polity eould not be automatic, but must be the subject of full debate, 
, and she urged that her aid would Be more éfficacious if it took the form 
' of non“ erency than if she adopted ''à more extreme LS dat 
claiming that the Argentine formula would mean fuller aid b 
‘country, and in a form different from that which others could ERANT. 
It was known that Argentina—and Chile also—did not wish to 


séver financial and trade relations with the Axis, and on Jan. 17 further ' 
~e information was forthcomíng' throwing light on this declaration and 


indicating the way in which she proposed to’ fit this into the ‘all- 
American policy advocated by Mr. Welles. "Th an interview to a U.S; 
. press agency the Acting President of Argentina said that Axis nationals 


in his country couldebe strictly watched by means of control exercised . 


over their financial transactions and communications in such a way ` 


^as to prevent xad Bh thrust" at American defence. Argentina, 
he said, was'pre ne rigid restrictions,-and the general 
staff was nae Pi 

used in convoy duty. - 
~ When the Conference cume its "work on Jan. 19 the resolution 
for a rupture of relations with the Axis came,before the delegates 
sitting as a hemisphere defence committee, and they-referred it to a 
sub-committee, which included Argentina, but not the United States. 


The three sponsors of the resolution-let it be known.that,they absolutely 


* refused to accept any Argentine compromise. 
. Mexico presented a .proposal to extend to all the united nations the 
status of non-bélligerent. ` 

(To bs continued) s 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
` - WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC ` 
.No heavy air -attatk was made on the British Isles, most of the 
raids being made by single aircraft which in no gase did derious damage. 


+ Most of the bombs dropped were pn the coast of the north-east or of 


East Anglia, though ed ied was attacked on the'night of Jan. 107 
dropped it the Shetlands, and on 3 in 


that her naval fgrces should be - 


/ 


south-west England. Casualties were reported on 7 occasions, and the . 


-number of raiders known to be n between Jan. 5 and 19 was 8. 
` On Jan. 9 a few people were wounded by me-gun fire in a south- 
east coast town, and on Jan. 13 buildings were wrecked and’ some 
Bar x wounded when bombs fell on the shopping centre of a town in 
Anglia; one bomb fell in Liverpool on the night of Jan. 10. : 
* Operations against Germany were directed principally against 
Hamburg (Jan. 14 and 15 nights), Emden .(Jan. 10, 14, 15 and 17 
nights), Bremen (Jan. 17 night) and Wilhelmshaven (Jan. 10 night), 
while in France Brest was heavily bombed onthe ts of Jan. 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9 and 11, Cherbourg on those of Jan. 5, 6, 8, St. Nazaire on that of 
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Jan. 7, and Boulogne on that of Jan. 10. Attacks were also made on 
Rotterdam (Jan. 14 night), and on airfields in-Holland and shipping off 
the coast, shi ping at Guernsey (in day Jan. 17), Sola aerodrome, 
Stavanger (night of Jan. 6), and shipping of the cbast of Norwa 
(day of Jan. 17). Two enemy aircraft were destroyed off the British 
south coast, and 2 fighters ovef northern France. In allthese operations 
26 aircraft were lost. M ume ; 

Other operations included a rall by Hight naval forces on Helle 
Fjord, Norway, on; the night of ‘Jan” 6, when a medium-sized vessel 
and 2 trawlers were sunk and a canning factory damaged. -There were 
no British losses. The Admiralty announced the loss of the cruiser 
Galatea (Jan. 9), the corvette Salvia (Jan. 11), the trawler Lady Shirley 

an. n the submarine Persous (Jan. 18), and the destroyer Viesiera 

an. 19). 2 : 


The Germans, claimed that in the raids on the east coast successful E 


attacks were made'on factories and port installations and that several 
ships were sunk, íncluding a destroyer, in the-waters round Great 
Britain . = . : 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA * 


ai 


The second week of January saw a continuationof theRussiap offensive, ` 


_with the Germans reporting “defensive” actions but claiming, never- 


theless, that the initiative was still in their hands. On Jan. 11 they ` 


' explained that their operations were at preserit defensive, owing to 
the winter weather, but that the offensive would be resumed when the, 
time came. On Jan. 7 they first indicated that the High Command had 
decided to establish a winter line farther back than the then fighting 
zone, adding that its location would be announced when the troops 


had taken up their positions. On Jan. 15 they spoke of this line 


as "elastic". 


i a - ' " i - 
The Russian commminiquds ve few details, but recorded the successive ' 


of large numbers o ulated localities, including the towns 
of Meshchovsk (Jan. 7), Mosalsk, Vetchino, and Serpeysk (Jan. 9), 
Lyudinovo and Tikhinovo-Pustin junction (Jan. 11), Kirov and 
Dorokhovo (Jan. 13), Medin (Jan. 1 Selijarovo (Jan. 15), Latashino 
and Shákhovskaya (Jan. 17), Polotnyany Zavod (Jan. 18). . 

In addition, the Moscow radio on Jan. 1l, stated that the coal: 
districts between' the Dnieper and the Donetz Basin had been re- 
occupied, and that work was progressing well in bringing back the 
mines into production. * ae . z 

By the middle of January the position in the north was-that a Russian 

incer movement was making frogress aimed at o ing the Germans 
Fom Schl , with thrusts west from the Lake en area and 
from the Valdai Hills south-east of the Lake. The position of the 
Germans at Mozhaisk 'was critjcal, owing to the progress of General 
Zhukov's pincer movement south-west from Staritsa towards Rzhev, 
north-west from Kaluga along the railway which runs to Vyazma, and 
westward to Kirov, on the railway half-way between Vyazma and 
Bryansk: The railway from Maloyaroslavets to Kaluga was in Russian 
hands as a result of the capture of Tikhinovo-Pustin. - Farther south 
the Russians were now near Orel, and only 12 miles from Kharkov, 
and Timoshenko, was believed to be pushing forward to cut the line. 
"from there to Kursk. By Jan. 17 the advance on Rzhev was-developed 
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from the east (as well as from the north-east) by the capture of Lata- 
ahino 40 miles east of Rzhev, between there and Volokolamsk, and 
the next day the capture of Polotnyany Zavod brought the Russian 
forces over 20 nfiles aldhg the railway from Kaluga to Vyazma. 

Thg two arms of Zhukov's armies were still 200 miles apart, but 
each of them was beginning to threaten a railway (the two lines 
running more or less due west from Moscow) the loss of which would - 
restrict the German retreat to a tountry devoid of railways or even 
gooderodds. In particular, possession of the stretch of line from 
Vyazma to Smolensk is vital to the Germans for freedom and rapidity 
of movement. mun : 

On Jan. 19 the capture of Vereya brought the Russians to within 
18 miles of Mozhaisk, from which the Germans were reported to be 
retreating, leaving a Panzer division to fight desperate rearguard 
actions in and around the town. Kondrovo, capturéd on the same day, 
brought the Russians near Roslavl, and only 60 miles from Smolensk. 

In the Crimea Russian troops began to land at Eupatoria, on the 
west-coast, on Jan. 5 night, while their forces in the east were reported 
. to be moving west, the Germans meanwhile claiming the sinking-of . 

\8 transports off Eupatoria, the wiping out of troops landed there in 
. house-to-house fighting, and the bombmg of transports and of the, 

forces which had landed at Feodosia. It was clear from reports of 
Jan. 8, however, that the Russians at Eupatorja had not been 


of. . 

On Jan. 15 the Russians reported more landings, including-one on the. 
north-west coast, and on Jan. 18 stated that these were being effected 
every day, and the Germans claimed to have bombed with success 
troops and airfields near Feodosia and in the Kerch Peninsula. On 
Jan. 19 the Germans claimed the recapture of Feodosia after several 

- days’ fierce fighting, with 4,600 prisoners, 73 tanks, many guns, and 
much other material. - 

Russian figures for. the numbers of aircraft destroyed betweeh 
Jan. 4 ànd 18 inclusive were: German 267, and Russian 78. i 


. MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The attacks on Malta continued throughout the period up to Jan. 20, 
as many as 7 raids being made in one day—e.g. in the 24 hours of ` 
Jan. 13-1, 17 alerts were sounded, but attacks did not always develop, 
as in ay cases the raiders weredrivén off before they were over the 
island. The damage done was relatively slight and casualties not serious. 

The heaviest attack by British aircraft on gee in Italy and Greece 
was that on Castel Vetrano aerodrome, Sicily, during Jan. 4, when 44 
enemy aircraft were destro ed, fires started, and the aerodrome left in 
a chaotic condition, for the loss of 1 British airgraft. Other attacks were 
on Salamis submarine base (Jan. 4 night), merchantmen in the Central 
Mediterranean (Jan. 6 night—2 direct hits on one ship), and Catania 

- aerodrome (Jan. 14 report). M 

Submarines reported the sinking of a large troop-laden transport in 
the Ionian Sed (Jan. 11 report), and of the Italian minesweeper’ San 
Pietro (Jan. 13 report), while the supply ship Sirio was seriously damaged. . 
and another set on fire (Jan. 13 report). 

The R.A.A.F. reported on Jan. 8 an action against 50 enemy aircraft, © 
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. 7ofwhich they destroyed for the loss of one aircraft. A Dutch submarine 
. reported (Jan. 8) the sinking of a German Ü-boat, and damage was in- 
flicted on enemy shipping in the Central Mediterranean on more than one 
ogcásion, but without the sinking of any vessel We dome as dea 
The Germans claimed (Jan. 13) the sinking on Nov. 28 of the battle- 
~- ship Barham of 31,000 tons (completed in 1915) in the Mediterranean. 
. NORTE AFRICA ° 3 
. On land the principal events were the capture of Sollum on Jan. 12 
and of Halfaya, which surrendered unconditionally on Jan. 17, with 
1,818 German and 2,957 Italian prisoners (including '2 Generals) 
counted by the 19th, bringing ing the number of prisoners taken at the 
3 places, Bardia, Sollum, and Halfaya, to some 14,000, at a loss tothe . 
` Allied forces of less than 100 killed and 400 wounded. ,At Halfaya a & 
considerable num of guns and much material was captured intact, 
and 76 British prisoners of war rescued. A final count of the prisoners 
taken at Bardia gave the number as 7,982. 
The operations mih Rommel were much hindered by bad-weather. © ~ 
On Jan. 7, after fighting a delaying action at Ageddbia, he took advan- 
tage of a sahd-storm to withdraw. towards El Agheila. Contact was 
established with his rearguard .7 miles south-west of Agedabia, and 
farther south British mobile forces penetrated into tountry previously 
held by the enemy to a depth of between 20 and 40 miles. At Agedabia 
30 aircraft were found on the airfield. Š dT - 

On Jan. 10 British columns were attacking enemy detachments 
holding positions covering the main line of retreat, which was also 
pro by caréfully-laid minefields: By Jan. 13 it had been ascer- 
tained that the enemy. was entrenching himself in “hollows stretching 
from Agheila to Marada, some 70 miles due south and below sea level. ' 

` British advanced elements had reached the road:connecting the two 
places, and an air raid that night on a motor column west of Agheila did , 
a great deal of damage. On Jan: 15 a considerable increase In enemy 
air activity was reported, with the employment of new 4-cannon low- 
flying aircraft. British and Australian aircraft were active over the 
coast road in the Agheila area, however, and 2 enemy aircraft were. 
destroyed the same day. On Jan. 16 the weather prevented ground , 
action in the forward area, but aircraft were active both on that and 
the next day, when a successful attack.was made on transport near 
Nofilia on the coast road., $ PARS . 

Meanwhile British and Free French aircraft were making repeated 
attacks on-Halfaya, in which naval forces co-operated. 

The garrison of Halfaya were exhausted when captured, having 
suffered from a lack of -water, and for some days, deserters, mostly 
Italians, had been coming in to the British lines. The German and 
Italian commenigués, admitting the loss of both Halfaya and Sollum on™ 
Jan. 18 for the first time, attributed their surrender to the lack of water. 

The R.A.F. made several raids on Tripoli during the period, at the . 
cost of few losses. The heaviest loss was on Jan. 14 when 9 aircraft 
failed to return from the various operations in North Africa and over 
the Mediterranean, but 4 ofthe pilots were believed saved. © - 

. The and Italifn communiqués claimed (Jan. 8) damage to 
- 72 British battleships and the sinking of a cruiser at Alexandria. 
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PACIFIC AREA: 

Philippines: "On Jan. 6 heavy fighting was dnd on the, sole! 
front in Luzon, the Jgpanese air force continuously attacking the 
American front line an d making a succession of raids on Corregidor and 
on positions on the Bataan The Japanese wére reported. the 
next day to be bringing up- ground reinforcements; and there was- , 
a short lwl until Jan. 10, when an a was launched with tremendous 
force on General Macarthur’s right This was repulsed with heavy 
loss, and the reports of the next 2 days referred only to artillery 
activity. , Japanese tank columns and troop concentrations were 
stated (Jan.'13) to have been dispersed and 11 of their batteries silenced.. 
There was no enemy bombing except dive-bombing in support of their 
artillery. On Jan. 13 two determined Japanese attacks were thrown 

œ back, and on,14th they'were checked-with heavy losses in the Bataan ` 
peninsula. The result was, apparently, the abandonment of frontal 
attacks by the Japanese in favour of ''aggressive infiltration", supported 
by aircraft (Jag. 16 report), but-on Jan. 17a fresh attack 

by forceá on the Amefjcan right flank in ‘the ‘Bataan 

was reported, with many aircraft co-operating. The next, 

day. General Macarthur reported that enemy pressure on Luzon was 

, and his forces had successfully parried repeated thrusts and 

regain some of their former positions. During the 48 hours up to the 

morning of Jan. 19 fighting was confined to. patrol activity, with in- 

decisive skirmishes from time to time. Enemy air activity was confined 

to reconnaissance flights, his losses of bombers ‘from A-A. fire having 

` been very heavy during the previous week." During Jan. 19, however, 

strong ground attacks began again, with the erential pressure on the 
centre of the American line. 

In Mindanao AE dU in a message reaching the 
U.S. War Dept. on Jan. between Philippine troops and a Japanese 
force about 25 miles north of Davao. This was the first indication since 
the enemy occupation of Davao of the continuance of defensive activity 
in the island. The only news had been a report (Jan. 69 of the sinking 
of a Japanese destroyer and 3 direct hits on a battleship off Davao by - 

- U.S. heavy army bomber.s (A Japanese broadcast of Jan. 7 admitted 


a submarine sunk and a'cruiser ed) and a report (Jan. 11) of the 
se on fire of a battleship by a hit from an acy bomber. ~ 
(See Chronology—Stno- Japanese War). « 


«The Japanese claimed (Jan. 11) the occupation of the Ol 
base at the southern end of Stibic Bay, but this was not co: 

Jan. 18 the rted that landings been effected along ae ie 
. ern shore of Subic Bay, and on Jan. 19 they stated that the battle for 
the Bataan peninsula was near a decisive stage, 

U.S. Navy Dept.: Jan. 8 communiqué. At Wake Island 1 Japanese 
cruiser, 4 destroyers, 1 submarine, and 1 gunboat destroyed. A sub- 
marine vf Asiatic Fleet sank a transport and 3 cargo ships. Jan. 15: 
A m jene ship of Yawaia class (17,000 tons) pes by submarine. 

orwegian tanker Normess sunk by NM TN E 
vue Island, and a cargo ship on following day: U.S: warshi 
- cargo ships in Pacific. - Jan. 17, a submarine sank 3 cargo dem 
: To Bay. Total warships and other vessels sunk now 35. 
alaya: On Jan. 6 a miah avithdrawa lontho Penile ont wag 


` 
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announced, to deal with a threat to the left flank, and in Pahang 
the Kuantan area was eyacuated. . The Japanese- claimed the capture _ 
of Kuantan aerodrome after bitter ting with Australian troops. 
Enemy pressure in Perak was maintained thè next 9 days,.and the 
spearhead reached Kuala Selangor. The British forces withdrew 
south of the Slim River; with some losses of guns and transport. Heavy 
fighting took place in the river area on Jan: 8-9, with severe casualties , 
on both sides. On Jam. 10 the Japanese claimed that their advance 
forces had reached Tanjong Mailim and that a large pincer rfiovement 
against E was beginning; on the next day they reported that 
the spearh of their forces was near Morib, south-west of Kuala 
Lumpur, from which town British reports stated that stores ‘and 
equipment were removed or destroyed. 

Severe fighting in the Selangor area was reported on Jan. 12 and the 
British forces*had withdrawn to positions South of Seramban, closely 
followed by, enemy infantry and continually attacked from the air. 
Seramban itself was bombed; also Muar. The Japanese claimed they . 
had reached Kuala Lumpur on Jan: 11, and, to have entered Negri 
Sembilan State the next day and Seremban and Tampin on Jan. 13, 


. They were now in Malacca State. 


"In eastern Malaya the Japane claimed (Jan. 14j control of all 
Pabang north of the Pahang River, and stated that British resistance 


"was virtually crushed up to the border of Johore. On Jan. 16 the 


Domei Agency reported a defeat of:the British south of Gemas, and 
said that large forces had crossed into Johore State the.previous day 


from Malacca and had Backes the Muar River, capturing a position ` 


on its south bank. 
On -Jan. 15 the presence 'of Australian forces at the front was 
announced, their advanced units having defeated a small colymn in 


: eastern Negri Sembilan, denos mE and killing ‘at least 800 | 


Japanese, with only 100 themselves. The’ Australians had 
been moved up to the front without any casualtiés or damage to their 
long lines of convoys and troop trains. 

On Jan. 17 British reports admitted the new enemy landing near 
Muar and stated that air attacks were made on barges and launches off 
the riyer'mouth, and on transport between Malacca and Gemas. 
Severe damage was done in a raid on large concentrations of small 
craft at Malacca. Fresh. troops had arrived in the forward area. and 
had checked the Japanese advance. ` ; 

Duying Jan. 17 artillery was active, birisine the enemy's. forward ^ 
elements in Gemas, and aircraft effectively attacked transport on the 
Gemas-Tampin road; also, on Jan. 18, rolling stock at Gémas station, 
n much damage. The enemy positions south of the Muar River 

bombed, 8 tauks destroyed, and launches and barges in the 

river hit. Enemy pressure was- continued, however, throughout 
ie 18-and 19 both on fhe Muar and Segamat (20 miles S.E. of Gemas) 
ts. Enemy landings were also effected in the Batu Pahat region, 
farther down the west coast, and between there and Muar, barges 
holding some 100 men being used, towed down from farther north in 
convoys of 12 or 14. -On yam 19 it was announced (in Melbourne) 
that Australian troops had sent to stabilize the position at Muar, 
enemy pressure having forced the Indian troops to retire. The 
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Australians were pe attacked as soon as they arrived, but held 
their ground and destroyed 10 tanks in fighting about 9 miles south 
of Muar. 

Singapore: was raided on Jan. 5 (night), and thereafter frequently, 
but x was not until Jan. 12 (day) that an attack was made in force, 
with fighter escort. Very little damage was done, and 6 raiders were 
destroyed. On Jan. 14, 50 bombers, with 20 fighters, again attacked 
but were intercepted, and 1 destroyed, _ others probably, and the 
damege was not serious; on the next day they failed to ae the 


. defences; on Jan. 16 they dropped some bombs but did no damage, 


and on 17th and 18th heri were made in daylight, but were deke 
though there were a considerable number of civilian casualties, and 
on lbth fires were started in the oil fuel depot. The raiders lost 2 to 
3 aircraft each day. 

. British raids were made on Sungei Patani and Singorá (Siam), Gong 
Kedah, Seremban, Muar, Port Swettenham, Malacca, and Ipoh, besides 


_Gemas and the places mentioned above 


Burma: Raids made on enemy positions.in Siam afd elsewhere 


„included one on Raheng (Jan. 3), where 7 enemy aircraft destroyed, 


Bangkok (Jan. 8), i 7 more árcraft destroyed and much damage, 
done 1n docks, unnamed aerodromes in Siam (Jan. 10), where 26 aircraft 
destroyed, a station and an airfield (Jan. 11), 3 aircraft destroyed, and 
an airfield (Jan. 15), several aircraft severely damaged. The total 
number of enemy aircraft destroyed in raids from Burma was stated; 
on Jan. 8, to be 53. 

On Jan. 15 official figures were published in India giving the losses 
of-Japanese aircraft in the raids on Range on Dec. 23 and 25 as 40. 
The casualties numbered 2,000. 

The Japanese reported (Jan. 13) a raid on the chief Rangoon aero- 
drome, and one on Rangoon itself on Jan. 14 (day). On Jan. 17 
Moulmein aerodrome was bombed; also 2 towns in the district. No' 
damage was done to R.A.F. property. 

"Fighting began in the Tenasserim- area of Burma if the middle of 
January in the Tavoy area. Though the position at Myittha (just east 
of the port) was described as favourable on Jan. 17, the withdrawal 
of the British troops from Tavoy was announced on Jan. 19, and the 
aerodrome was known to be in Japanese hands the day before. i 

Dutch East Indies: Japanese troops landed on Tarakan ‘island on 

E ht of- Ján: 10; the garrison aircraft shot down 3 aircraft and scored 

ts on enertiy troopships. Landings were also made near Minahassa, 
vith -co-operation of parachutists. Alfied aircraft shot down 4 "planes 
and scored 2 direct hits on.a cruiser. The Japanese claimed Tarakan 
captured Jan. 11, and Menado (north of Minahassa area) Jan. 12. 


Before surrendering the Tarakan garrison destroyed all the oilfields , 


and plant, and oe damage was inflicted on Japanese warships 
(sinking 2 do 6. and transports there and at Minahassa before 
they were lost. an. 13 the Japanese bombed Balik Papan, 300 
miles S.S.W. of $n Jen: on Jan. 14 military targets near Amboina, _ 
in the Moluccas, and the area on the Strait of Macassar, and on Jan. 15 
Amboina again and Medan, Sumatra 
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P `` CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA a . 

Jan. 7.—Mr. Curtin described, President's Roosevelt’s Message as a 
""work and fight" speech. which contained lessons for Australia. 
Australia:must contribute to the pool of war material and fighting 
forees according to her capacity; she could not “farm out the war". 
Tqo much and too late would not com te for toe little now. 

In an interview with Dr. van Mook he pledged the fullest aid $o the 
Netherlands East Indies. dx 

Jan. 12.—The Minister of the Navy, speaking at Sydney, said that 
the Government, had received’ encouraging reports concerning the 
fulfilment of the promises made in the Washington talks and the 
sending of reinforcements for the protection of Australia and the Far 
East. There was now'a concentration of powers which would, he 
believed, secure Australia against any menace. Australia would have 
added strength and influence, and would be able to defend herself and 
carry the attack to the enemy. a 

Jan. 13.—Mr. Curtin announced that an admitistrative planning 
committee would be appointed to deal, in co-operation with the Allies, 
with vital questions relating to the Pacific war. He also announced that, 
as a humanitarian act, the prohibition of the immigration of Asiatics 
into Australia would be suspended to enable a limited number of 
Chinese men, and European, Chinese, and Eurasian child refugees to 
be given temporary homes in Australia. - A o . 

Sir Earle Page's broadcast from London.” (See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 14.—The Canadian High Commissioner told the press in 
Melbourne that though Canada had a large force in the U.K. her 
immediate concern was the defence of the Pacific area, and particularly 
Australia. Canadians realized that Australia's danger was greater 
than their own, and he had come there to discover if thére was anything 
which Canada cou]d do, and to_see that it was done. She had sent 
troops to UD ee as part of the defence of Australia, but she could 
do more,'and if Australia wanted it she only had to say the word. 
BERMUDA z ‘ 

Jan. 18.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill had t some 
20 hours in Bermuda and addressed the Assembly informglly, telling 
them that Britain was no longer alone. When she was they had nèt 
flinched, but had said., “We'll do our duty, we'll do our best—the rest 
‘we must leave-to Providence." And what a reward had come! What a 
lesson it was, '"hever to give in when you guard the cause of freedom! 
What a moral there is to be drawn from that, because now we see great 
Powers rising that come to our aid not wholly because of their associa- 
tion with the British Empire, but because of their association with a 
cauge of which I will venture to say in no boastful spitit the British 
Empire is the oldest custodian”. : 


BOLIVIA . = te 
Jan. 11.—The Government declared a state of siege throughout the 
country. — "nr $ 
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BRAZIL 
Jan. 14.—The Foreign Minister stated that "any rupture in har- 
mony” between the American Republics would set pan-Americanism 
back 50 years. * $5! : . 

Jas. 15.—A conference of the Foreign Ministers of 21 American 
nations opened iñ Rio de Janeiro. (See Special Note.) 

Jan. 16.—The Foreign Minister was:told by the German and 
Italian Ambassagors that if Brazil broke off relations with the Axis 
it wquld mean war. et s 
- Jan. 17.—Président Vargas told the Brazilian Press Association 
that Brazil was no longer neutral. - . 


BULGARIA . E 

Jan. 18.—According to Turkish reports the Prime Minister had 
recently made a speech in which he declared that, by constantly 
sabotaging the Balkan Entente during the past 10 years, Bulgaria 
- had effectively assisted Germany and Italy in their Balkan policy. 


BURMA . . ; 
. Jan. 18.—A British Government statement announced the detention 
of U Saw, the Prime Minister, owing to the fact that he had been in 
contact with Japanese authorities since the outbreak of war with 
Japan, a fact confirmed by his own admission. (He was on his way back 
to Burma via America, Honolulu, and Australasia, but his whereabouts . 
at the time of detention were not made public.) 

Jan. 19.—Sir Pew Tun, Minister of Lands and Revenue, was asked 
by the Governor to form a ‘Government. He said he realized he “must 
not let. his country down in this most crucial moment in her history. 
As U Saw's Ministers have resigned circumstances com me to 
undertake the duty and responsibility of forming a new Ministry". 


CANADA E TU. 
Jan. 14.—Statement in Melbourne by the High Gommissioner in 
Australia. (See Australia. i E 
Jan. 18.—Field-M Sir John Dill arrived in Ottawa 


CHINA a 
an. 6.—The Government spokesman in Chungking announced that 

a, "united information committee of the anti-aggression Powers" had 
been formed there, and that similar ones would be formed in London 
and Washington. : e~ 

Jan. 8.—]t was announced that the Japanese military authorities 
had ordered the liquidation of all enemy banks in’ Shanghai. They 
would be reopened under Japanese management. : 

Jan. 11.—It was announced that a Chinese Military Mission was to 
attend a military conference in Washington. = 

Jan. 13.—The Chinese Government spokesman said that the battl 
of the Pacific was a battle for the freedom of all Asiatic peoples, which, 
if they came under Japan, would be regimented into a' huge totalitarian 
State. He paid a tribute to the British defence of Malaya, and said that 
China was ready to throw all her man-power and resources into the 
struggle wherever-they could be made available. i 
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, SINO-JAPANESE WAR E 

Jan. 7.—The Japanese admitted that they had withdrawn from 
Changsha, “having accomplished their objectives”. The Chinese 
commander stated that the Japanese | offensive in Hunan province had 
completely collapsed. 

Jan. 8.—The Chinese estimated Japan ese casualties in the huet 
battle at-30,000. Fighting had shafted to an area between Mis Laotao 
and Milo rivers, where 30,000 Japantse were encircfed. 

. Jan. 9:—It was (et in Chungking that Chinese forces ee oa 
ing onrfive fronts: (1) In North Hunan aint against the Ja 
forces trapped aed Chee were continuing. (2) In North an West 
Hupeh local successes had been scored. (3) In d Anhwei Japanese 
attacks near Kweichih were checked. (4) In South Kwangtung there 
"was fierce fighting round Canton, where the Chinese had been attacking 
the outer defences for three days. (5) In North. Hunan the Chinese 
were counter-attacking and were fighting at the gates of Chungmow. 

Chinese reports stated that the Japanese had withdrawn. all but 
2-300 aircraft, and some tanks and artillery, from China, but had not 
Teduced their infantry forces there. All Japanese troops.in North 
Indo-China were said to have been moved to the south of the country, 
and the north was now garrisoned only by French and native troops. 

Jan. 11.—The Chinese High Command stated that Japanese units 
encircled near Changsha were fighting desperately to break out and 
were facing annihilation. Chinese forces had attacked successfully. 
south of Hanyang, had recaptured strategic heights in South Anhwei, 
and had forced the Japanese to retreat in Suiyuan. 

Jan. 12.—The Chinese h Command stated that the bulk of the 
Japanese forces in northern Hunan had been finally éngaged and were 
fleeing in confusion. The Japanese forces encircled near Changsha had 
been attacked, had suffered heavy casualties, and lost many prisoners. 

Chinese units stormed Luyi on Jan. 9; four yillages near Hawi Yang 
were recaptuged on Jan. 10, and two “puppet” units had come over to 
the Chinese side. During the previous week the Chinese had attacked 
in Hupeh, north-west of Hankow and near Ichang; also on the central 
ak s front. 

rts from Kunming described the firmis Road as “chock full" 
of "nes troops moying towards Burma with tanks, motorized 
~- artillery, and. Bren guns. 
~ Jan. 13.— Japanese casualties in the Changsha ` battle Were 
estimated in Chungking at 40-50,000. . 

Jan. 14.—Chungking announced a new Japanese offensive fidi 
Canton begtm on Jan. 12 by 8 columns. There were about 70,000 
Japanese troops in the Canton and Hong- -kong area. Heavy fighting 
was going on west of ton. 

Jan. 15.—The Chinese reported Successful offensive operations in 
Honan, Chekiang, Anhwei, and Suiyuan.. 

Jan. 16.—The numbér of prisoners taken in the Changsha battle 
- was stated to be 2,300, and the Japanese casualties in 10 days were 
estimated at 60,000. . 

Jan. 17.—Chinese Eaua crossed the Sintsiang River, 73 miles 


north of Chancel. 
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Powerful Chinese frontal attacks were reported against Hwaiyang, 
in Eastern Honan. os 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA . 
Jan. 12.—It was stated ‘in Kuibyshev that ail details had been 
arranged for the formation of a, Czechoslovak force to fight with the 





p wo —Dr. Krejci’s puppet’ Government resigned, and a new 
was formed with him in at its head. Dr. Bertsch, a 
"German expert”, was Minister of Labour and Economics; M. Bienert, 
the Interior; Col. Moravec, Education; M. Hruby, Agriculture and 
Forestry; Dr. Kalsaf, Finance; and Dr. Kamenicky, Communications. 
. The President, Dr. Hacha, receiving the Ministers’ oath of allegiance, 
said that, with the assent of the, Deputy Reich Protector, he had 
decided to appoint a new Government “to’ build up the new order 
uncom y in our land and to rid the ground here for the 
victory of the Great German Reich". He considered it necessary that 
in the Protectoraté there should be a completely new direction in the 
Government, incorporating positive and active forces. 

A declaration of policy read at the first Cabinet meeting said "'the. 
réconstruction of the Government represents a decisive Step in the 
complete grafting of our native land on to the German Reich”. ` 

Dr. Beneš gave a luncheon in London in honour of King Peter of 
Yugoslavia, who said that he attached great importance to the 
development of clósb relations between his country and Czechoslovakia. 
In Europe there was only one peace for all nations, and that was an 
indivisible peace. ` j » 

EGYPT 
Jan. 6.—The Government ‘broke off relations with Vichy, Finland, 


. and B ia. French citizens were not, however, to be,considered as 


' .support to the Axis Powers 


eneiny 
Jan. 8. —À communiqué issued in Cairo ‘explained that gelations with 
Vichy had been severed because France, though not actually at war 
. With Great Britain, was creat that, willingly or not, she lent 
reat Britain had several times requested 
Egypt to take this step. 
Jan. 12.—The Government prohibited by decree the growing of 
cotton in Upper Egypt and in Menon and Galubia provinces, Lower 
Egypt. 


oa 
4 ms e 


EIRE 

Jan. 8.—The Minister - i Supplies: announced that arrangements 
were being made for the early introduction of bread rationing, partly 
because anal ‘were withholding a far  greafer quantity of supplies 

Jan. 12.— "To Valera, speaking at Navan, denied rumours that 
he, had recently. visited any other, country or had made any secret 

in. When the war started he had said that not an inch of Eire’s . 

territory was for sale, and’ he had hoped that would be sufficient. Eire 
was doing her best to obtain arms, and would defend herself 
, any aggressor, whoever it might be. Eire would not allow herself to be 


. 
^ ` . 
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used as a base for an attack on Great Britain. He denied reports that 
thé people of Eire were starving. 
. de Valera denounced as devoid of truth rumours of a change of 
policy towards the war. He said the response'to the f'ecruiting appeals 
been fair only, and believed this was due to apathy which, hp said, 
he could quickly end if he gave publicity to some of the violent attacks 
on them which had appeared in some papers abroad. 
an. 16.—It was announced ifl Dublin that oa Jan. 9 a junior 
cer and 3 men of the Air Corps left-the country on an unfut&orized 
flight and landed in Cornwall. They had been handed over by the ~ 
British authorities and were in the custody of the Irish sl 


FINLAND _ NS. 


Jan. 8.—Reports from Mire in stated that diplomatic overtures 
for between Finland and Russia were being made through 





. Sw Mr. Cordell Hull had stated that the United States had not 


a 


TA 

The Uusi Suomi said that Finland had had a poor harvest, inter- 
national trade was interrupted, and the supply of raw materials cut off. 
This must be Meise in estimating Finland's capacity to wage a 
prolonged war. 

Jan. 12.—A Helsinki statement broadcast by ihe German wireless 
denied rumours of peace negotiations with Russia. “The. only peace 
which Finland will conclude with Russia will follow a Finnish victory.” 
The Finnish withdrawal was pally. for thé purpose of SOMME the 
front. . 7 


FRANCE M E 
Jan. 6.—Luchaire, writing in Nouveaux Temps, warned the country 
that the Germans might occupy French Africa if Vichy continued its 


l . effort to switch its sympathies back to the Allies. 


Jan. 9.—Toulouse radio announced that Darlan was reorganizing 
the French afmy command and had retired 42 generals. 
Gen. Dentz was received by Darlan. 
Dropping of American leaflets on France. (See U.S.A.) : 
an: 1l.—It was reported that in Dec. a number of German i 


c 


"soldiers who were sent to Besancon to recuperate after service in 


Russia before proce ne ol their homes on leave rioted when told that 
they were to return to, ussia, and that 62 were court-mrtialled and 
shot. 
is 12.—A Vichy broadcaSt stated that the Vichy Government was 
emanding the return of the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
cccopied b 2 the Free French forces. The Vichy Ambassador had seen ` 
Hull six times on this question. 
Jan..18.—Free French H.Q. denied that a raid had been made on 
Santa Isabel, Fernando Po, by Free French warships. — X " 


GERMANY i 


Jan. t1.—Figures published by the "Reich Ministry of Labour 
showed that the total number of persons gainfully employed, including 


- factory and office workers, domestic servants, and members. of the. 


liberal professions, had fallen from about 38,000,000 before the war to , 
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` 24,000,000 at the end of 1941. ‘This included foreign workers, number- 

. ing over 2,000,000, imported from Italy, France, Belgium, the.Nether- 
lands, Poland, and the Balkans, but not the-1,600,000 working prisoners 
of war, about halt of whóm were employed on farms. The decrease was 
due ta withdrawals for military service and auxiliary organizations. 

The press stated that in 1941 all employable retired workers between ' 
60 and 70 had betn recalled to their jobs. 

A recent article in the Ménchentr Medizinische Wochenschrifi gave 

_ “the following figures of cases of various diseases in the first-half of 1991 
and 1941 respectively: diphtheria, 25,144 and 65,775; scarlet fever, <` 

19/494 and 167,428; dysentery, cases rose from 2,596 in the first half of - 
1931 to 12,705 in the first half of 1940. Tuberculosis and ptomaine 
poisoning also showed-large increases. . 

Jan. 12.—A Berlin spokesman admitted “great changes" in the High 
Command in Russia, but said this was not due to discord, but to prepara- 
tions for great new operationsin the spring. The Russians, by advancing 
in the winter, were "really catenin e Corn trap”, losing heavilyinmen © 
and material in order to. capture useless territory, and would feel the 
pinch in the spring.” The Germans yielded ground rather than sacrifice 
men in-defending even strong positions. = 

Das Schwarze Korps, referring to appeals for an incredse in the - 
population regardless of pue said that “a young girl avoiding the 
highest duty is a traitress as fo a soldier deserting tie colou and 
added, "S.S. menl Show your honour is not solely to give the country 
your lives, but also to present the country with new life before you go 
to death." Himmler was reported as saying that “pure-blooded 
German girls have-a war duty unconcerned with wedlock: to become a 

. mother by a soldier off to the front". , , = 
jan..14.—Reports from the frontier gave the number of leading 
generals dismissed by Hitler as 25, some of whom were under house 
arrest, and stated that von Bock was'also being closely watched by the 

. Gestapo. Of the 12 field-marshals created after the victory over France 
6 had been dismissed. : . ° 

The editor of the Börsən Zettmg, "Sertorius", wrote that the 
Russians had proved stronger than the responsible German leaders 
imagined, "although they considered all possibilities". The German 
armies had: in June started an offensive "against an opponent 
possessing superiority in numbers and matesial exceeding by far all 
expectation and calculations of the High Command". The Russian, 
Command "surprisingly soon” saw through the German intention to ` 

- withdraw to a winter line, and at once started an offensive to frustrate 

the plan'to erect winter quarters, and the Russians now possessed 
numerical superiority. , B E. 

Jan. 15.—Goebbels, speaking at Hamburg, said the hardshipsand = 
sacrifices of the soldiers in Russia, must be considered in relation to. 
6ther events.. More important than the question when the war would 
end was that óf.how it would end. “If we win," he said, “we have won 
everything—raw materials, freedom, lebensrawm, social foundations 
for the new development of our State and the possibility of national 
expression. If we lose, we lose all. This, and more—our- natioral life 
itself." He concluded by expressing faith in a “sure and immutable” 

. victory. ` » 
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Notices in the press referred to ‘schemes, operating in France and 


: Belgium, aimed at inducing the people to surrender hidden arms by 
- offering guaranteés of immunity from punishment tg informers, both 


those who already knew of thé whereabouts of arms and’ those who 


_ discovered this in future. e. 


- Jan. 17.—The-News Agency announced the death “as the result of 
a stroke" of Field-Marshal von Reichenau. A 
Jaw. 18.—A military convention, between Germany, Italy and 
Japan was signed in Berlin, laying down "guiding lines for the common 
operations against the common enemies”. 
Hitler, in an Order of the Day, described vons;Reichenau as "the 
standard-bearer of the thoughts of a new age", one who imparted 
lustre to the "eternal verities" of the German soldier. He was the 
first commander of an armoured army in history. E 
The Berlin radio’ reported that a Free French destroyer had entered 
the harbour of Santa Isabel, Fernando Po, and seized 3 Axis ships. 
x was also girculated that the attack was carried out by British 


E - . 


, GREAT BRITAIN ] i > : 


Jan. 6.—General Sikorski arrived in London and told the press that 
his trip to Russia and his agreements with M. Stalin proved that they 
had core to definite conclusions-which meant action. Thé Poles had 
so far. been known as a romantic people in policy, but now '*we enter in 
this sphere of real politics where Suh 
be created. The agreements with Russia are the EE of that kind 
of real policy which I hope will have the best result for the whole 
world". : : : 

Jan. 7.—An official of the Ministry of Economic Warfare said there 


was evidence that the armament duction of Greater Germany, taken " 
as a whole, had fallen slightly below the peak reached lgst spring, . 


y owing to lack of material in France, labour trouble in Czecho- 
slovakia, and *inder-nourishment of heavy workers in Italy. Aircraft 
production had, however, risen, and tank production had not declined. 

Jan. 8.—Mr. Attlee stated in Parliament that General Wavell’s 
command, roughly speaking, covered Burma, then,.excluding Indo- 
China, went north to the Philippines, then on-a line drawn down to the 
north coast of Australia, and then round the Malay archipelago. It 
excluded India and Australia. ‘Balancing the gains in Liby4 and Russia 
against the losses in the Far,Fast, he said that the possibility of a 
sudden attack by Japan had been foreseen, but British resources were 


not sufficient to enable the desirable strength to be maintained every-. 


where. In deciding between the claims of home defence, the Middle 
East, and supplies to Russia, the Government had had to, meet the 


"most urgent needs first. 


The loss of aerodromes in Malaya was not due to attack from the 
rear or by air-borne troops, but to the loss of the areas in which they 
were situated. What had happened was very different from what 
might happen in Great Britain. - e 

e Government had considered the question of aerodrome defence 
in the light of the iénce'of campaigns overseas; It could not be 
isolated from that of the defence of the areas in which they “were 


y facts count; and new facts must’ 
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situated, and could therefore not be conducted solely from the aero- 
dromes themselves, as. these might become tactical features in an area 
in nx & major battle was fought. Aerodrome defence was 

ie e t the”general | defence and must be the respon- 
sibility an military commander. The aerodrome staff must be able 
to assist in this task to the utmost extent. It had therefore been 
decided that, while Army responsibility for ground defence as a whole 
must be, maintained, the R.A,F? should, under military direction, 
undeitake the entire local defence arrangements at British aerodromes. 
A corps of aerodrome defence troops called "The Royal Air Force 
Regiment” .would ‘therefore be formed under the control of the Air 
Council; it would be organized, trained, and equipped for the icular 


task of local aerodrome defence, and would have armoured vehicles and - 


artillery as well as infantry arms. The oe Home 
Forces, would decide the strength and location of aerodrome garrisons 
and would indicate to the Air Ministry the tactical methods he wished 
employed. Each R.A.F. station commander would be responsiblé for | 
the local defence of his station, would have executive control over the.” 
Royal Air Force Regiment garrigon, ‘and would, in the event of land ^ 
operations in the vicinity, come under fhe operational control of the. 
local military commander. This would ehd the system of divided 
control over defence measures in individual aerodromes. 

Mr. Eden, speaking in the same debate, said that durme his visit to 
Russia he had everywhere found confidence and resolution. Few armies 
had carried out so long and arduous a retreat and yet maintained such 
deus morale that the tables could be turned. on the enemy with such 

hant success. I{ was $ greater achievement even than 1812. 

s had'nothing to fear from an Allied victory, and her territorial 
integrity was in no way menaced-in that quarter. The pledges given 
her by Britain.and Russja would be fully. honoured. Both countries 
désired to see her strong and us. 

Mr. Àmery, in answer to a Parliamentary question, regretted that he 
could discover in the recent resolutigns and statem@nts of Indian 
political parties and deaders no satisfactory response to the Viceroy’s 
appeal for unity and co-operation.. The Government would not abate 
their efforts to promote the measure of agreement essential to the 

`- fulfilment of the pledges to India, but eould oñly give precision to the, 
general principle affirmed in their declarations - 

Sir Archi Sinclair, speaking in London, said that the reasons Why 
Britain had not bombed Germany ag intensively as Germany had 
bombed her during the previous winter were, first, that Germany had 


: had only one target — Britain whereas Britain had other targets hai 
y, especially jn the Mediterranean area; secondly; that weather . 


: 3 canaitions had been unusually unfavoürable. The time would come Ca 
a massive and sustained offensive against Germany. 

Jan. 9.—In a statement on liis visit to Russia General Sikorski sid 
that M. Stalin had agreed that the Polish army in Russia should be 
raised from 2 to 6 divisions, or about 100,000 men, that 25,000 Poles 
should go to complete the Polish armies in the Middle East and Great 
Britain, and that 2,000 Polish pilots should leave for service outside 
Russia. All Polish civilian internees would be freed. 

Jan. 10.—It was ofhiciálly announced Hint the arrangements made 


| 
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in connection with the a appointment of General Wavell as Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief ^in the South-West Pacific brought Mr. Duff - 
Cooper’s duties as Resident Minister at Singupore to E end, s that 
he had been recalled. 

Jan. 12.—The new Mexican Minister arrived in London. ` 

' Jan. 13.—Inter-Allied Conference in London. (See Spectal Nots. ) 


Nn Earle or broadcasting ta Au5tralia, said that, now the war 
e shores of'all the Deminions a mort active and com- 
Mene share in planning, as it affected the fighting Services, as Well as ` 
supply and economic relations, was absolutely essential. He asked for 
a tive o pin at the level at which plans first took shape . 
and before they to be or rejected as a whole. 

Jan. 14.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that air raid 
casualties in December were 34 killed or believed n and 55 injured 
and in h 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare issued figures slowing that'the 
German harvest was 12 million tons of grain a year and the Italian 
7 million, while Germany had a reserve of 2 million, tons. 

Jan. 15.—Signature in London of Balkan Union Pact between 
Greece and Yugoslavia. (See Special Note.) 

The War Office announced t command of all British and Indian 
land forces in Iraq and Persia was to-pass from C.-in-C., India, to 
C.-in-C., Middle East, General Auchinleck. This change was in 
accordance with the policy of ensuring co-ordinated command in each 
` „strategic area of major importance. 

Lord Croft, speaking in London, said that in all the TER in 
Europe before the attack on Russia the Axis suffered 600,000 
casualties. Their dead, wounded, and prisoners i in Africa were 450,000, 
apart from those lost at sea. He pointed out that the Middle "East 
was the shield of India, Australia, and New Zealand, and every Briton 
who had died in the desert with his Imperial comrades- had surely' 
given his life ig the defence of India and Australasia. 

Jan. 16.—The Air Ministry issued figureg showing Axis losses of 
aircraft since the war began as 8,574, excluding losses incurred 
the Russians or other Allied nations, and aircraft destroyed by the 
Navy. British losses were 3,962 aircraft. 

Thé Foreign Office announced the appointment of Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr as Ambassador to the Soviet Union, in succegsion to Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who was relinquishing the post at hig own request, ahd 
, the appointment of Sir Horace Seymour as Ambassador to China. | 

Jas. 17.—Mr. Churchill arrived back in London, with Lord Beaqver- 
brook, Sir. Dudley Pound, and Sir Charles Portal. It was announced 
that he had come by aiz, via Bermuda, where he stayed 20 hours, and 
that he had had a few days "holiday, in pce before leaving the 
United States. - 

Jan. 19.—An Admiralty announcement, reene to the German ` 

allegation about a cutting-out operation against Axis ships at Fernando 
Po, stated that no British or allied warship was in the vicinity ofthe . 
island at the time. The British C.-in-C. had dispatched reconnaissance ' 

»patrols to cover the area as'a result of the informatión obtained from , 
the German broadcast; a report had now been received that a large 


+ 
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unidentified vessel had been sighted, and British nayal vessels were 
proceeding to the spot to investigate. 


F . GREECE © : 
Jaw. 9.—Further neues of the ution of Greeks in Macedonia 
"by Germans and Bulgars reached London. Whole villages were burnt, 
or their inhabitants shot. In Eastern Macedonia, in addition to the 
5,000 persons massacred by tbe* Bulgars, 26,000 townspeople -and 
42,000 peasants had emigrated to Greece, causing a refugee problem. 
Deportation of young men from Macedonia and enrolment of males up 
to 65 in labour battalions continued. Relations Between the occupying 
' Germans, Italians, and Bulgars were bad; each nation objected to the 
circulation of the, others’ currency and refused to recognize passes | 
issued by them. - 
Jan. 13.—Large numbers of aircraft and avecacratt of various kinds - 
including barges were reported to rd concentrated in ports on the south ' 
coast, and-à cement factory outside.Athens was stated to be turning 


r 


out cemént barges under direction. 

Jan. 15.—Signafure of Pact for constitution of a Balkan Union. 
(See Special Note.) — ` í 
HUNGARY | -- 


Jan. 9.—Ribbentrop left Budapest, after talks with the Prime 

. Minister officially described as "cordial". Reports were current that 

he had failed to persuade the Regent and Prime Minister to agree to 
furnish any further military help to Germany.- . 

Jan. 15.—The Regent received Ciano. ; 
INDIA y ‘ 

Jan. 8.—Mr. inay s statement’ in Parliament concerning India. 
(Ses Great Britain.) - 

Jan. 13.—The -Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha said 
in Madras that “at this critical time there is no choice left for us but to, 
pull together with’ the Government and secure complete victory, so 
that our civilization and culture may remain unim 

Jan. 16.—The All-India Congress Committee adopted the resolution 

of the Congress Wor Committee of Dec. 30. 
Nes app tment of eral Sir Alan Harfley as C.-in-C. India was 
oun 


"IRAN ? ` >, N 
Jan. 9.—Mr. William Bullitt arrived in derit: f : 
Jan. 14.—General Quinan, G.O.C. Iraq and Jran, arrived in Teheran 

and said Britain would’ i ro thé Iranian AUT and police, a 

order to stamp out local. ban . - 

` IRAQ | T" | 

Jan. 7.—A court-martial sentences of death on six Teaders of 

the revolt of May, 1941, including-Rashid Ali, and of imprisonment on 

^ several more. They had all an fled the country or boeni interned by. 

the British authorities. 


* 
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ITALY 


Jan. 8.—The News Agency announced that Marshal Balbo's aero- 
plane had been shot down by an Italian cruiser. This was said to be due - 
to a tragic error; “all rumours to the effect that Balbo was the victim 
of treachery are untrue”. ° : 

Jan. 10.—It was announced that 100 new concerns wére to be . 
created for the manufacture of syytiete resin, asbestos, chemical 
fuel, and other products. 

Jan. 16.—Rome wireless announced a meeting between Admiral 
Riccardi, Chief of the Naval Staff, and Admiral er in Bavaria 
on Jan. 13 and 14. Complete agreement was reached on all cae 

~ concerning the ulterior operational collaboration of the two i 


JAPAN 


Jan. 12.—It was officially announced, the German wireless reported, - 
that, "because of the general attitude of the Dutch East Indies, Japan 
was compelled to the military operations reported to-day, and that a 
state of war now exists between the two countries’’.. 

Jan. 14.—Tokyo radio announced that the authorities in Manila 
had decreed the death penalty for eny act detrimental to the security 


of the Japapese armed forces, which included injuring a soldier or 
civilian. e : 


MALAYA 


Jan. 11.—General Pownall, broadcasting from Singapore, said that 

- Britain was absolutely determined to defend Singapore. The first task 

had been to ward off J Japari’s initial blow so that she should gain as 

little advantage as possible; the second to hold the enemy as far as 

possible away from vital areas while they regrouped and supplemented 

the forces; the third would be to take the offensive. British forces were 
now ed in the secorid task. 

R of Mr. Duff Cooper. (Ses Great Britain.) 

Jan. 17.—The Singapore branch. of the Ministry of Information 
announced that Chinese guerrillas led by British officers might soon 
join the units behind the.Japanese vines over 1,000 Chinese had 
already volunteered. ` 

Jan. 18.—It was announced that General Wavell had recently 
visited the front in ork Malaye. 


MEXICO i 


Jan. 8.—It was announced that all military posts on the west coast 
had been reinforced, and that all Japanese residents were to be re- 
ne om the Lower Culifornia peninsula. 

éderation of Workers and Peasants offered to work a 9-hour 
ved of an 8-hour day for the duration of the war. i 
. Jan. 12.—Arrival of the Mexican Minister in London. (See Great 
Britain.) — 

Jan. 14.—It was learnt.that the Foreign Minister had let it be 
known that, in concert with Colombia and Venezuela, Mexico would 
work for a ‘complete pan-American severance of relations with the 
- Axis Powers. 


c ^ 
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THE NETHERLANDS ` ` 
Jan. 16.—It was learnt that the Reich EE E had issued 


-orders im ye ete! the death penalty for aoe or rx md furs and 
Foolen othing collected for the German troo 


p NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


^ 


Jan. 7.—The Minister for Ecowomics and shiping said that, since ` 
bof eua: atfhck, the naval and air forces had destroyed 2 Japanese 
Oyers, 2 cruisers, 9 rts, 2 tankers, and 2 merchapt ships, 
and damaged others. Feeling in the Netherlands Indies was confident, 
the native population loyal, and the food situation good. The army. 


| was strong and had been mechanized. First-ling air strength was - 


.probably about 2,000 aircraft over all the islands. 

Dr. van Mook, speaking after his interview with Mr. Curtin (See 
Australia), said that if the Japanese captured the Netherlands Indies 
oilfields they would be continuously bombéd to. prevent production. 
The “scorched earth policy" would be applied with determination. 

Jas. 14.—It was announced that General Wavell had arriyed in 
Java to establish his H.Q. in the East Indies. 


NEW, ZEALAND : ` 
Jan. 14.—The Prime. Minister ' announced Regulations providing 
for the control of industrial man-power, in order to make the best use 
of it in a situation which called for heavy withdrawals of men for defence 
urposes. They empowered the Minister of National Service to 
declare any ey or undertaking to be essential. : 


JN ORWAY i 2 

Jan. 12.—The Oslo wireless a that, because Norwegian- 
officers who had escaped from Norway had played an important part 
in the British raids on the Norwegian coast, alk former Norwegian 
officers now living in Norway belonging to the special branches of the 
army would be imprisoned. 

Jan. 17.—1t was learnt that as a reprisal for the removal of the 
quislings fronr the Lofoten Islands and Hye 20 High Court officials 
and friends of the Royal family were arrested and sent to concentration 
camps. Terboven described the British action as "violating inter- 
netional artd other rights~. 

More newspapers were stated to have been suppressed by’ the 
Nasjonal Samling, making 70 in all corhpelled to cease publication. 

Some.20,000 workers, including many foreigners on forced labour, 
were, reported to be engaged in e building of a large naval base at 
Trondheim, where disturbances had taken place owing to iL of | 
food. 


: POLAND 


` Jam. 6. — General Sikorski i in London. (See Great Britain.) 
Jan. 9.—Further statement by General Sikorski. (See Great 
Britain.) 


. Jen. 14.—The Ministry of Information issued a collection of: 
documents regarding the German “New Order” in Poland which, by . 
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citing the Germans’ own orders and records, established the fact 
that over 80,000 men, women, ànd children had been killed in or near 
their houses since the fighting ended, and that many thousands more ~ 
had died in ae as camps. Some of the d ents dealt with 


the forced migrations of Poles from, western’ Poland, the pillage of - , 


property, the exploitation of the country’s economic- resources. the 
organization of communities in forced, labour gangs, the establishment 
of ghettoes, the persecution of religjon, and the arrest and murder of 
scholars, teachers, etc., and closing of universities ancelibrarieg in order 
to destroy Polish culture. ` ° 

Recent German orderg were reported to require all Poles in the 
Poznan area to surrender all their spare clothing and all their furs, 
including ‘muffs, capes, etc. | ' 

Tt was learnt that the whole of Eastern Poland had been proclaimed 
“in a state of epidemic emergency” as a result of the spread of typhus, 
Eastern Galicia being the chief centre of the disease. : 

Jan. 15.— rts reaching Russia from .a-non-Russian diplomatic 
soutce.stated that Russian prisoners in camps in the Government- 
General were being treated with such cruelty that a large proportion 
were dying, especially at a camp^near Brest Litovsk. The Germans 
stripped them of most of their clothes, and shot them on the slightest 
excuse. The brutality was systematic. 

Jan. 19.—Further measures were reported to have been taken to 
revent the spread of typhus, including the registration on military 
ines of all Poles and: Jews with medical and nursing experience 

throughout West Poland. - 
_ The Germans announced the execution at Lodz of a Pole who was 
collecting old clothes for the Army in Russia for stealing a fur waistcoat. 


RUMANIA ; "S E 
Jan. 16.—More classes were called up, including some hitherto 
exempted on medical grounds. 


. 
SOUTH AFRICA : 

Jan. 16.—Parliament rejected, by 90 votes to 48, a motion by 
Dr. Malan calling for secession from the British Commonwealth and 
the establishment of a Republic. It adopted, by 81 votes to 56, an 
amendment proposed by the Prime Minister approving of the Govern- 
meht's declarations of war on.Japan, Bulgaria, Hungary Rumania, 
and Finland, and affirming the, Union's continuance of membership 
of the Commonwealth. a ` f 
SWEDEN - ý 

Jan. 12.—A five-year plan for the development of Sweden’s defences 
was announced in the, Riksdag.. It included increased mechanization 
of the Army, the building of more submarines'and a third 7,000 ton 
cruiser, and an enlarged air force. The Prime Minister said: "The 
Swedish pep knows that it must still defend itself, and cannot think 
of peace without liberty.” ; j 

The Budget was introduced. It provided for a 10 per cent increase 
in direct taxation and-increases in rail fares and postage rates. Fhe — 


I 
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Finance Minister said the current year's deficit might reach 1,800 _ 
million kroner. 


THAILAND , d 
Jan. 8.—The panpkok Wireless stated that Thailand claimed the 

Shah States as part of her territory. Thailand was also reported to have 

claimed Trengganu and Kedah. 
/ x 


- 


e - 
` 

Jan. 10.—The British Ambassador, on his return from Moscow, had 
a conversation with M. Sarajoglu in which he was understood to have 
given him an account of the conversations in Moscow in so far as they 
concerned Turkey directly and indirectly, and to have assured him 
that both Great Britain and Russia desired Turkey to remain indepen- 
dent and strong, and would abide by the pledges which they have given 
already ` 

Jan. 18.—The British Ambassador told the press in Ankara that 
while he was in Moscow M. Molotov asked him about Turkey’s åttitude 
to the existing situation. He replied that under Ataturk the Turks 
had fought for and won their independence, and would fight again“ 
should their independence and integrity be threatened. But otherwise 
they wished to remain neutral. M. Molotov had concurred in this view. 
. _ He described as “childish and fantastic” German reports that Britain 

had “sold out" Europe east of the Rhine to Russia and had agreed to 


mercial Corp. for the building of a jetty 500 yards long at Alexandretta 
and for the completion of one at Mersina. 7 ‘ 


U.S.A. -- i - 

Jan. 6.—President Roosevelt's Message to Congress. (See Special 
Jan. 7.—President Roosevelt, in a further Message to Congress, 
outlined the Budget for the year 1942-3, which he said was the largest 
ever submitted by any country. Total war expenditure for the current 
year was likely to be $26,000 million, and* $56:000 million for the 
following year. Extraordinary tax measures would be proposed with 
_the aim of avoiding an inflationary rise in prices. Price control now 
might avert a post-war depression. Rationing would not be introduced,: 
as there was no scarcity of the necessities of life. : 

Jan. 9.—It was officially stated that the R.A.F. had dropped 2 
million American leaflets over France, contairfing a message of hope to 
the French people and quotations from President Roosevelt's speeches. 

Jan. 12.—Colonel Knox, ee ee of mayors of 
American cities, said that favourable tic developments or trium- 
phant American full-scale engagements in the Pacific should not be 
expected at present. The Pacific fleet was not idle, but-would strike 
“when and where careful strategic considerations dictate". Hitler’s 

y was the principal enemy, and when that was ‘destroyed the 
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whole Axis fabric would collapse. "The Battle of the Atlantic was still 


the war's most important struggle. > 
The Federal Loan Administrator announced 2? pfogramme for the 
production of synthetic rubber, by the building of*factories to turn 


. out 400,000 tons a year. He said they had enough rubber to mest all ; 


essential needs till the new plants, were completed. 


President Roosevelt issued a proclamation establishing naval control 
over the Panama ‘Candl and Panamanian waters, including.the town 
of Cristóbal and the Gulf of Panama. The Panamanian Government 
had, it was stated, asked for United States co-operation in patrolling 
these waters. j f 

It was announced in Washington that a joint U.S.-Mexican Defence 
Commission had been formed. ° ` 

Jan. 14.—Thà President ordered by proclamation the registration 
of all enemy aliens in the United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 

- Islands. ` ; 

The Lieut.-Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies arrived in 

Washi 


On. z 


Col. Knox told the press that by circulating reports of unrest in- 


Germany the Germans were "trying to take the fine edge off our 
energy and our sense of urgency", and said it was curious that every 
story originated in territory controlled by the Nazis. It was true 
there was a withdrawal, some of it hasty, in Russia, but it did not mean 
the Germans were licked; they still had the greatest military machine 
in the world, i 
Jan. 15.—Mr. Stifnson told the press that the President had issued 
orders which would increase the Ay from 1,700,000 to 3,600,000, 
adding that the Air Force would play a very Iarge part in the programme 


of defence.. It was made known in Washington that the age and. 


training regulations were being adapted to provide fpr a prospective 
strength of 2 million in the Air Corps. g 
Jan. 16.—The President announced the appointment of Mr. 
Knudsen as director of production for the War Dept. : 
. Jan. 17.—It was stated at'the White House that the President 
. and Mr. Churchill had reached “complete understanding on joint 
pense for present and future military and naval operations". 
“The War Dept. annougced that since Dec. 7 the Dept. and the motor 
industry had agreed on terms for the production of $3,250 million worth 
of military supplies and equipment, and that the output of the industry 
' in the current year would be at least $5,500 million worth. 

Jan. ,19.—The ident asked: Congress to make eae 
and contract authorizations of a total of some $28,500 ion, of which 
about $12,500 million was for the Army, and $16,000 million for the 
Navy. He also recommended the provision of $7,000 million for work 
on.a highway linking the American republics, 1% 


“ 
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- Jan. 6.—M. Molotov handed a Note to the-representatiyes of all the 

- countries in pe relations with Russia stating that in a number 
of towns the Germans had carried out wholesale looting, destruction, 

. outrages, atrocities and mass murder, and this had been intensified: 

- during their retreat. There was documentary Paus that this was done 
in all the districts which fell into German hands and that the acts were - 
not thosg of separate undisciplined’ units, but a previously worked out 

_ plan fostered by the German command. Every step was marked b the 

Imposition on the peaceful population of a régime of hard labour, 

hunger,-and bloody tortures, “the horrors of which pale, in com- 
ison, the most terrible crimes which human history has ever 
own”. : 
. * At Lwow 5,000 people were shot, at Odesda 8,000, at Kamenets- 
* Podolsk 9,500, arid at Dniepropetrovsk 10,500. At Kiev, in a few days, 
52,000 men and women, particularly old men and children—were killed, 
and at Rostov tens of thousands. : 

. The Soviet, Government solemnly proclaimed that it plaoed all 
COPORIPHNY for the deeds of the troops on the criminal Government 
of Germany, and declared “‘with unalterable firmness that the war of 

- liberation carried on by the Soviet Union represents the struggle, not 
only for the rights and freedom of the Soviet peoples, but for those of 
all freedom-loving peoples in the world; and that this war can end only 
in the complete annihilation of Hitler’s Army. - ." The Soviet nation, 
it said, "will never forget and never forgive’. The declaration was 
broadcast. E 2 Ste rum UN a3 

Pravda stated that they were confideht*of victory, and this had 
nothing to do with a happy-go-lucky mentality, but was based on 
sound facts. The enemy was not yet broken, and the fighting would be . 
hard. On Nov. 6, when the situation was extremely’ critical, Stalin 
already foresaw the turn of the tide, and in his speech to the Army said — , 
that while German resources were dwindling the-Soviet reserves were ` 
only beginning to develop. The Red Army had since then showed the 
world that Nazism could-and must be defeated. The battles forged 
new commanders, new leaders; the Army passed its examination of 
blood and iron with flying colours. From general to trooper everyone 

- was gaining confidence, for every soldier now knew that the Germans 

could be beaten, and how it should be done. . 

-General Golubev, in Izvesisa, said: “We now'know how to fight our 


'* treacherous and evil foe. Our military technique has shown fine 


qualities, and in tank, artillery, and machine-gun warfare is noticeably 
superior to the enemy’s.”’ : : : 
Jan. 7.—M. Molotov handed diplomatic Tepresentatives a second 
Note on German atrocities, making the additional allegatiqns that 
whole quarters of Novgorod, Kharkov, Rostov, and Kalinin hdd been 
wrecked, that ants had been forced to build fortifications for the . 
Germans and then shot, and that civilians had been made to remove ' 
mines from the path of advancing German troops. ` NE: 
Jan. 8.—Pravda, referring to M. Molotov’s Note about German 
atrocities, said the number of Soviet civilians who were the victims of the- 
invaders was 113,000, according to reports ''as yet far from cómpleté''. - 
Jen. 11,—The Japanese Ambassador discussed with-M--Lézovsky~- 
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the redewal of the Soviet. Japanese fisheries agreement; woe expired 


‘atthe end of 1941. 


Jan. 13.—The Mbecow wireless stated shat cial i 
eae trm : 


from the Germans. 


Jan. 14.—M. Lozov fold his edt prés onnaa singe Dec. 7- 


that Soviet-Japanese tians needed no comment. The military 
sittation was favourable on all fronts,,and the-decay én German morale 


was increasing. He believed the split among the military leaders was f 
betweefi Hitler, Keitel, and Jodl, on one side, and Brauchitsch, yon e 


« Bock, and von Leeb on the other. 
From: Noy. 6-to Jan. 6 they had captured, dünsged cp Du 


2,901 tanks, 2,327 mortars, 6,080 machine-guns, 1,136 aircraft, 4,578 ` 


guns, 11,205 motor-cycles, and other equipment, and had killed 200,000 
of the enemy. In the'Crimea Russian perigee were on a great scale; 
and were naturally meeting obstacles, the German position was 


bad. Of President Roosevelt's Message to Corigréss he said it was. 


any interesting and clarified the situatio. It was. printed in the 
Soviet press 15 extensd. 


Jan. 15.—Moscow radio quoted an order, captured at Kalinin, ` 


issued on Oct. 10 by Field-Marshal. von Reichengu,. which stated that 
“the provision of food to the local pulation and to prisoners. of war 
is unnecessary humanitarianism". It fastructéd the soldiers to destroy 
all historital and cultural values bel. to the Russian people, and 
pointed out that the main object of um e campaign was the complete 
destruction of the might of the Bolshevist State and the eradication of 
its. Asiatic irffluence on the cülture of Europe. - It went on, /'the 
treacherous partisans and unnatyral Soviet women are still being 


taken prisoner. Tramps, some in military ‘uniform and some in Civilian -' ` 


clothes, are being sent to prisoners’ camps as if they were real soldiers”. 
This must not continue. - Further, all food needed must be taken, and 
. fires must not be put out except in buildings which could be used for 
thè German . Decisive and cruel measüres must be used against 
guerrillas, and » against the male population to prevent them-from. 
joining the guerrillas. - . 
The soldier must carry out a two-fold task: the complete destruction 


of the Bolshevist s , the Soviet Government, and its armed Forces; - 


and merciless tion of the cunning and crue] enemy. x 
Jan. 16.—Pravda, referring to Reichenau's order, said: ““TRe Germans 
wanted a. war of annihilation. They have got it. They will have to 


pay for all their crimes.... History has pronounced its'merciless ~ 


sentence agairist them, and this sentence will be executed by the Soviet 
people, together with al Dabs -loving reag of the world". 


a 


. YUGOSLAVIA . 


Jan. 12.—It was announced i in London that.the rogaine Premier, 
General Simovitch, had resigned and was succeeded the dep pate 
Premier, Professor Yovanovitch: Colonel Mihailovitch, ha was 


ing the guerrilla forces against Germany i in Yugoslavia, was EEO - 


Minister for War. 
Jan. 15.—Signature of Tack. for. constitution - of a~Balkan’ "Union. 


_ (See Special Note.) i B 
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E Jaw; 16.—Turkish reports stated that many hundreds of personis 
- had recently been shot in various parts of the country :for tage 
! The plant of some silver and ‘lead mines in Central Serbia had been 


. wrecked. `. . : : E 
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UNITED. STATES WAR ECONOMY-dI . - 
` ADMINISTRATIVE. MACHINERY  . es 
SINCE the first part of this article ap , furthér details have been ^ e 
published concerning Mr. Donald Nelson’s War Production Board. 
This will consist of (1) the Purchases division, under Mr. Douglas ' 
MacKeachie, who has i head of the Purchasing division of O.P.M.; 
2) the Production division, under Mr. William Harrison, who also 
g ed a similar function in the O.P.M.; (3) the Materials division, under 
Mr. William Batt, which will be co with requirements and raw 
materials and. their tion one to another; (4) the Civilian Supply 
. division, under Mr. Leon Henderson, whieh will orm with far ter 
powers the functions originally allotted to the O.P.A.C.S.; (5) the ur ' 
division, under Mr. Sydney Hillman; (6) the Industrial Operations ° 
_ division, under Mr. Knowlson, who will be responsible for the conversion 
of industry in general to war purposes. A further division, d eo 
of which in the general plan is not clear, js the Automotive division, 
under Mr. Kanzler, which will be responsible for the conversion of the 
: automobile industry to armament production, a task which should 
- now have been begun, since the production of private cars is already 
stopped. The association of these divisions in one;organization should 
@ possible much more effective co-ordination of fünction than 
hitherto, quite apart from the increase in their powers. — , 


THE CURTAILMENT OF CONSUMPTION ^ zn 

It is clear that the war effort for 1942-3 as at present planned cannot 

be. made without some curtailment of civiljan consumption. The 

United States is already approaching within measurable distance to 

"'full'employment'" in the sense that the number of workers on relief*is 

now only about one million, a small number for'a country whose total 

. labour force is 2$ times as largé a5 the British. The number on relief, 

however, does not measure the labour reserve. There are no doubt a 

great many unemployed persons who are not receiving relief and there 

are certainly à great many who could be taken from their présent em- 

ployment without any considerable diminution in output. Agriculture, 

. In particular, probably employs a large number of people who have 

remained in it only because of the relatively -depressed conditions “of 

industry in the Jast decade and, now that the demand for industrial 
workers is-urgent, can be transferred without any great fall in agricul- > 

tural output. It is impossible to estimate with any accuracy how much 

1 : d : | 
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the national income of the United States could be increaséd at present 
prices from the two' available sources—employment of people at 
present unemployed, and absorption into industry of people who are in 
some sense unéer-employéd or whose output per-head is low.” The 
Financial News of January 15 bas ventured a guess that $105 billion is 
an attainable national income, while a recent number of the E conomist 
_ ‘puts the figure which might be reached at $110 billion. These totals 
represent increases of something Mke 15 and 20-per cent respectivel 
over the existing level: What would consumers’ expenditure be wi 


full employment in the 


absence’ of further controls? The Financtal 


News suggests on good! evidence that it might be $75 or $80 billion, in 

which case, with Government exhaustive expenditure at $55 or $60 
billion, inflation could not bè avoided. ree 

; It seems clear that the War Production Board is going to limit 

e  rigidly the output of goods for civilian use. The Government will have 

M, BO difficulty in getting what it wants because it will have first call on 

the nation's resources. The civilian expenditure, therefore, whatever it 

. may be, will be over such goods and services as are left by the 

Government. If the above estimates are fairly correct the value of the 

_ goods and services which will be available for civilign consumption at 


. present prices will be onl 
consumption of capital. 


some $50 or $55 billion unless there is some 
other words, civilian consumption may have 


: to bé cut down by 35 or 40 per cent belew the level which it ight reach - 
. . with full employment in peace time. This does'not mean, however, 
that the people of the United States are called upon to reduce their 
level of consumption by 35 or 40 per cent below any level which they, 


have ever attained. In 


1937, the last year of moderate prosperity 


founded entirely upon peaceful development, consumers’ expenditure 
must have been somewhat above $60 billion, équivalent to perhaps 85 
billion at present prices, so that a cuf of civilian consumption, measured - 


“At present prices, to some 


$50 or $55 billion, would represent a reduction 


of only about 20 per cent below the 1937 level. In fact it seems unlikely 


that the defence 


e will reduce total civilian g¢onsumption in 


. the United States below the level of, say, 1933, and since the distribution 
-of income will be much more satisfactory than in that year, the necessary 
sacrifice will not be as great as may at.first sight appen 
The most important point to note about the uçtion in civilian 
consumption, however, is that it will be possible, and indeed, necessary, 


to concentzate it upon certain non-essential items. "[he strength of the 
‘United States for war is due largely to the fact that its citizehs normally 


‘spend a high proportior 


of their income on the products of industries 


which can easily be converted to military purposes. Retail sales of. 
food, drink, and apparel in the first half of 1941 were'only about-43 per 


cent of total retail sales, 


and the ratio, of total consumption of these 


commodities to civilian consumption as a whole was presumably less 


than’ this. In prt us 


years in the past as much as 12 or 14 per cent 


of Consumers’ outlay has been upon durable goods, the purchase of 

which could be postponed. In 1937, almost 10 per cent of total con- 

. sumers' outlay was upon automobiles and accessories alone, and even in 
.^ 1993-the corresponding proportion was-probably as high as 7 or 8 per > 


cent. Moreover, a very 


large part of consumers' expenditure in the 


United States is upon services which can be reduced to some extent in 


~ 
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- order to release man-power for industry or the forces. A teduction of 

. civilian consumption by 20 per cent below the 1937 level, therefore, 

should not involve much real hardship and should be relatively easy to 
kas ak 





E "REVENUE, BORROWING, AND INFLATION li 

The total expenditure under the present Budget proposals for 1942.8 
is $62 billion. The-present taxes*are expected tq provide $17,852 
million, or 29 per cent of this, but thé President hopes that tew,taxes 
with an aggregate yield of $9 billion will be voted, thus raising the 
proportion of the total expenditure covered by revenue to something 
like 43 or 44 per cent. This-proportion is in fíct somewhat lower than 
the corresponding one-in Britain for the present financial year. 

It is not yet clear-what form the new American taxation will take. i 
The President suggested that $2 billion should be raised by a social 
security tax, which would tap thè increase. in small incomes. It has 
also been suggested that the lowest rate of income tax, which applies to 
incomes of $800, should be raised from the present 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent. In the Bulletin for Feb. 22, 1941, it was showa that the American 
tax system, like the British, imposes a relativély low rate of total taxa- 
tion-on intomes of the lower ranges subject to income tax, i.e. on those 

between $800 and $3,000 or $4,000 per year, so that there is a 
good deal to be said on grounds of equity for ihcreasing the burden on 
these income 

There is little doubt-that scope for an increase in the total burden of 
United States taxation exists. The problem of the Federal Treasury is 
of course increased by the fact that local'and State taxation is much 
heavier than local taxation in Britain; indeed, until the current year the 
burden of State and local taxes was considerably greater than that of 
Federal taxes, whereas in Britain, even in peace time, local rates have 
` been no greater than j or $ of national taxation. An extremely 
_ interesting calculation in the EcomomWsi.of Jan. 24; 1942, however, 

demonstrates &hat total Government revenue, national and local, is 

this year only 24.1 per cent of net national income (measured at factor- 
cost) in the United States, whereas it is some 37.3 per cent of national 
"income in Britain. Even with the addition of the new taxation which is 
proposed, the ratio of total taxation to the national income in the 
United States in 1942-3 will hardly reach the present British, level 
unless there is pronounced inflation.  * 
It is expected that some $35 billion will in any case have to be bór- 
rowed in the next financial year. The National Debt at present stands 
_ at about $52 billion, and according to the present programme will 
increase by June, 1943, to $110 billion, the annual interest charge on 
which will be about $2,500 million. Thus by June, 1943, the American 
“National Debt will hardly have exceeded one year’s national income, 
whereas the British debt is, and has for some time been, equal to more 
than 2 years’ national income. The annual charge on this debt, moreover,’ 
will be less than 25 per cent of national income, whereas the ratio of the 
correspon British charge to national income is already more than 
4 per cent. us the United States Government has relatively little 
need to be nervous of borrowing, if that is indeed the best way of 


financing the-war programme. 
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The relative merits of borrowing and taxation, however, are neces- 

sarily dependent upon their relative effects on the monetary situation. It 

has ben shown above that the preserft programme for 1942-3 will 
involve inflatior? unless civilian expenditure is cut down by $20 or $30 
billiop below the level which it would-be likely to attain in the absence . 
of any further check. The increase in the national and local tax revenue 
in the next financial year, as compared with 1941-2; is ‘hardly likely 
to exceed $15 billion, according t& present plans, and there will thus 
have $o Be'a considerable increase in es if inflation is to, be avoided. 

In these circumstances thé efficiency of price-control is naturally a’ - 
matter of importance. The President has just signed, with a very 

per protest, a Price-Control Bill which leaves very great scope for 
eee in price, ially among agricultural commodities The ratio 
of agricultural to industrial prices, indeed, is now to be allowed to rise 
to 110 per cent of its pre-1914 value—a value which is itself considerably 
in advance of that at present rulihg’ " 

If a substantial tise in prices occurs, however, as ‘seems not unlikely, 
the defence programme will probably not be hampered. Wherever 
there are rigid controls for the allocation of materials and labour to the 
most important uses, no monetary phenomenon can- prevent. the 
Government from getting the resources which. it requires. “Moreover, 
since the American taxation system is "progressive", in-the technical 
sense that higher proportionate rates of tax are levied on the higher 
incomes, price inflation means a higher tax revenue in relation to. 
national income, and to this extent involves a chéck upon itself." The 
danger which arises from the bank$' possession of excess reserves, which 
tempt them to take up, Government securities and thus expand-the 
public's purchasing power, has-been reduced by the raising of the reserve 
requirements to their statutory limit, and-after the excess reserves have 
‘disappeared the process of monétary expansion will be checked, 
especially if a policy of sterilizing incoming gold is pursued. There is on 
the whole little- chance of anything like dangerous inflation. in the 
United States, and if such inflation as occurs is found uapalatable, the ' 
blame must be assigned to those agricultural interests whick have been 
responsible for leaving sọ large a breach in the structure of price control. 








li HOW BIG IS THE WAR PROGRAMME? E : 
The United States war expenditure, both present and planned, 

- appears enormous when translated into i das the current raté of 
exchange. The annual rate of defence outlay increased from $12. . 
billion a year in June, 1941, to $18 billion in October—and is now over 24. 
billion, while it is planned to reach $56 billion not much moréthan a year 
hence. The.Economist-of Jan. 17 has pointed out that thése enormous 
figures are-somewhat hard to reconcile with Mr, Stacy May's.statement 
(made before the new programme was announced) that United States" 
output.of the chief weapons of war would exceed the British plus the 

- Canadian output only late in 1942, by which date the combined British 

~ ‘and Canadian rate of expenditure will hardly have exceeded £4,500 or 

£5,000 million. The Economist also suggests that, for the cds of 
war material, the pound is probably equivalent, not to 4, but to 8 
dollars, the reason being that mass production methods and the abund- 
ance of natural résources, which are responsible for the relative cheap- 
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ness of such American goods as enter into international trade, cannot - 
greatly influence the cost of armaments. a 


-The purchasing power parity of the pound and the dollar for defence 
purposes can of course be finally settled only by a direct comparison of 
prices, which are not easily available, but it appears on the face of it that . 

§ dollars is a somewhat high value for the pound. It is true that for the 
purpose of buying engineering labour the pound is equivalent to about 
8 dollars, but in the British engiffeering, vehicle, and ship-building 
industries labour is responsible for only between 4 and } of thes total 
costs, material costs being more important. Many of the materials 
concerned are such as enter into international trade, and for purchasing 
them the pound is equivalent to only $4. Even allowing that other 
costs are relatively high in the United States, therefore, it seems unlikely 
that the pound is equivalent to much more than $6 for purchasing 
armaments, even if the Americans are unable in producing them to 
make use directly of the mass production technique for which they are 
so well fitted. MS 
If it is true that the pound is equivalent to $6 for defence purposes, 
then the present United States war expenditure is &quivalent to about 
£4,000 million per year, which is to be compared with a present rate of 
United Kingdom expenditure of about £3,500 million. That United 
States arms output will not for some tirie catch up with the British 
plus the Canadian, assuming thát it is true, may bé attributed to the 
fact that United States expenditure at the present stage is naturally 
far more upon plant, etc., and far less upon finished arms, than the 
British. The rate of expenditure which should be reached about a year 
hence is presumably equivalent, if the above argument. is correct, to 
more than £9,000 ion a year. Some time in 1943; or perhaps, earlier, 
this‘enormous expenditure should begin to produce a commensurate 
flow of finished armaments. j : 
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ON Jan. 20 the Acting President of Argentina told the press in Buenos 
Ayres that the Argentine attitude was definite and final, pointing out, 
however, that the delegation in Rio was going to dischss and not to 
boycott at the Conference. The Committee on hemisphere tlefence met 
the next day, and considered an amendment to the Mexican resolution 
providing for its ratification by the “Cabinets and Congress" of the 
signatory nations. This amendment appeared to be.designed, said 
correspondents present at the Conference, to secure from the Argentine 
Cabinet the signature. which it had instructed its delegate not to give, 
with the face-saving knowledge that the Legislature would accept the 
responsibility which, for reasons of policy or prestige, or other reason, 
the Executive had been unwilling to take. 

^. Meanwhile, in the executive sub-committees, the Argentine and Chilean 
delegates approved measures to be taken inst the Axis Powers 
with such reservations as left their action dependent on the decision 
of the political issue. Among these was that of “blacklisting” firms and 
individuals who were working with the Axis — _ 
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- On the evening of-Jan. 21 it was learnt that the chief delegates of the 
United States, tina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru had worked out a 
formula which it was hoped would enable the isolation of Argentina 
and Chile to bf avoided. After declaring that aggression against one 

. natiqn was aggression against all, and their determination to ''co- 
operate for‘mutual protection until the effects of the present aggression. 
against the continent. shall have disappeared", it went on: “The 
American Repubjics consequently*declare that in the exercise of their - 
soveigigfity and in accordance with their constitutional institutions and 
powers, provided that “these are in accord, they cannot continue 

. relations with Japan, Germany,-and Italy, since Ja has attacked ` 
- and the others have declared war upon a country of our hemisphere. 

They finally declare that before they re-establish the relations referred 
to... they will consult together in order that their decisions may be 

* collective and unanimous.’ : s 

2 On Jan. 22 it.was decided that no vote on the resolution would be - 

taken that day. It was understood that Argentina wished the wording 
of Article 3 of the resolution, which read: “The American Republics 
cannot continue diplomatic relations with Ja , Germany, and Italy", . 
to be changed by substituting "may not" for cannot! . Chile was 
unterstood-to be objecting that the economic and military guarantees 
offered her were insufficient. Discussions continued throughout the 
day on the exact form and degree ofthe modifications in the wording 
of the resolution. Finally, a formula was reached acceptable to all the 
countries, and on Jan. 23 this was read out by the Bolivian delegate. 
It stated:, S g ; 
"As an affirmation of American solidarity the Conference recom- 
mends the rupture of doo. political, and commercial relations 
|. with Germany, Italy, and Japan, in accordance with the internal daws 
and conditions of each country." The substitution of the word. 
- "recommends" for the previous form of words was done, Señor Matienzo _ 
declared, because “two great nations believed modifications were, 
necessary", but no dissent from continental solidarity ehould.be read - 
into the attitude of Argentina and Chile. The difference was one of 
form rather than fundamentals. . ER 
«It was not believed, however, that the other countries were all 
satisfied with the result’ of this attempt to secure unanimi m 
The Caribbean States, according "fo one, report, were distinctly 
restive; they felt, however, that the resolution was actually an 
academic matter only, as 9 of the States at the Conference were already 
in the Er and 10 more were ready to break with the Axis forthwith. 
-Mr. Welles, ing up the progress made in a speech on Jan. 24, 
said: "We iive Shen met with the utmost measure of bs in 
. attaining the objectives we sought. . . . For the first time in the history 
of our inl ape joint action of the highest political character -has 
been taken by, all the American nations acting together without 
reservation. ... The complete unity and solidarity of the 21 American 
republics has been preserved.” M 
"The same day the Brazilian Foreign Minister revealed that when the. 
Conference seemed to have reached a deadlock the Axis Ambassadors in 
Rio intervened, a move which so: angered President Vargas. that he~ 
considered breaking off relations on the spot, but forebore in order not 
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to disturb the good relations of the A.B.C. bloc—Argentina, Brazil, «. 





~- The Conference approved unanimously a resolution concerning the 
suppression of subversiveactivities threatening the safety'ef the American 
republics and recommending measures to deal with them; including the 
closing down of associations connected with the Axis countries, It &lso 
adopted one providing for a common defence organization, with head- 
quarters in Washington, which should "establish, , and recom- * 
mend measures necessary for the defenee of the con U. € 
On July 26 the political committee of the Conference appréved 
upanimodsly a proposal to declare the United States and all her Allies 
non-belligerent, a move which permits Allied warships to use Latin- 
- American ports; it also adopted the “Charter of Rio de Janeiro", which 
approved the principles of the Atlantic Charter. The plenary session 
resolved that the status of non-belligerency should be accorded to all 
American States at war with a non-American State. It then passed a 
resolution taking note of the contents of the Atlantic Charter, and 
ing to President Roosevelt the Conference's satisfaction at the 
inclusion in it of the traditional American judicial prjnciples. Another: 
decision taken was. to continue Telations with the Governments of 
occupied countries, except those collaborating with the Axis. 
Mr. Welles made another statement that evening. The most far- 
, Teaching‘and practical steps ever before agteed upon by the American 
d eae he said, had been taken for the preservation of «he . 
defence and security of the Americas. The Conference ended dn 
June 28. n / ] - ; 
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ON July 23 was signed in London an agreement for a Polish-Czecho- 
slovak Confederation. It stated that in execution of the declaration 

of Nov. 11, 1941, the two Governments had conducted uninterrupted 
negotiations on*the subject of bringing that declaration to fruition. 
They reached agreement regarding a number of principles of the _ 
projected confederation which were defined in the following declaration, 
now adopted. They agreed on the following points: 

1. “The two Governments desire that the Polish-Czechoslovak 
confederation should embrace other States of the European,area with 
which the vital interests of Poland and Czechoslovakia are linked up. * 

2. "The purpose of the confederation is to assure common policy 
with regard to foreign affairs; defence, economic and fmancial matters, 
social questions, transport, posts, and telegraphs. ~ ` 

^ 3. “The confederation will have a common general staff, whose task 
it will beto prepare the means of defence, while in.the event of. war a 
. unified supreme command will be appointed.. 
*4. “The confederation will-co-ordinate the policy of f trade 
and customs tariffs of the States forming the confederation with a view — ' 
^to the conclusion of a custóms uni E get. - 

5. "The confederation will have an agreed monetary policy. Autono- 
mous banks of issue of the States forming the ederation will be 
maintained. It will be their task to assure that the parity established 

B . 
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. between the various national currencies shall be permanently main- 
tained, 

6. “The confederation will co-ordinate the financial policies of the 
Doe forming,the confederation, especially with regard to taxation. 
“The development and administration of railway, road, water, 
: Tod transport, as also of thé telecommunication services will be 
carried out according to a common plan. An identical tariff for postal 
and telecommunication services will be binding.on all the territories of 


the conjederatidh. The States in possession of sea and inland harbours - 


will*take into. consideration the economic interests of the confederation , 


as a whole. Moreover, the States forming the confederation will 
mutually support the interests of the sea and inland harbours of the 
States fo: the confederation, 

8. “Co ordination will also be applied in the realm of social policy 
of the various States of the confederation. 

- 9. “The confederation will assure co-operation among its members 

in educational and cultural matters. 

10. ‘‘Questions of nationality will remain within the competence of 
the individual St4tes forming the confederation. The passenger traffic 
between the various States included in the confederation will take place 


4 


without any restrictions, in particular without passports and visas. - 


The question of free domicile and of the right to exercise any gainful 
occupation of the citizens. of the individual States forming the con- 
federation over the. whole territory of the confederation will be 
regulated. 

11. “The question of the mutual recognition by the States forming 
the confederation of school and professional diplomas, of documents 
. and sentences of courts, as wellas the question of mutual legal aid, in 
particular ih the execution of court sentences, will be regulated. 

12. "The Constitutions of the individual States included in the 
confederation will guarantee to the citizens of these States the following 
rights: Freedom of conscience; personal freedom; freedom of learning; 
freedom of the spoken and written word; freedom of organization and 
association; equality of all citizens before the law; free admission of 


. all citizens to the performance of all State functions, the independence 


of the courts of law; and the control of government by representative : 


national bodies elected by means of free elections. 


13. “Both Governments have agreed that in order to ensure the, ` 


common policy with regard to the hbove-mentioned spheres, the 
establishment of common organs of the confederation will be necessary. 

14. “The States included i in the confederation will jointly defray 
the costs of its maiptenance." 


Both Governments adopted a resolution expressing their satisfaction . 


with the conclusion of the Greek-Yugoslav Agreement of Jan-15, 1942, 
and their conviction that the prosperity and security of the area of 
Europe between the Baltic and the Aegean seas depended primarily on 
the collaboration of two confederations, the foundation of one of which 


had been laid by the Polish-Czechoslovak Agreemént, and of the other - 


by the Greek- Pi d Agreement, 


. 
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MR. CHURCHILL'S SPEECH OF JANUARY 27 


OPENING a 3 days' war debate in the House of Commons on Jan. 27, 
Mr. Churchill said that since his return to England he had come to the- 
conclusion that he must ask to'be sustained by a vote of confidence 
from the House. Britain was now at the centre and ameng those. at the 
summit of 26 united nations comprising more- than ers of 
the population of the globe. Whoever spoke for Britain at this morfient 
must be known to speak not only in the name of the people, but in the 
name of Parlifment and, above all, ef the House of Commons. ° 

They had had a lòt of bad news from'the Far East and he theught it 
highly 1 probable they would have a great deal more. There would be 
many tales of blunders and shortcomings, in foresight and in action, 
and no one would pretend that disasters fike these could occur without 
there having been faults and shortcomings. “T can see all this rolling 
towards us like the waves in a storm," he said. . . . “It is because many 
. things have gone badly and worse is to come that I demand a.vote of 

confidence." No one need be mealy-mouthed, in the debate, and no 
one should be chicken-hearted in the Lóbby. He then turned to the, 
main heads*of the subjects on which song oriticism had been expressed, 
and said: 

"Sending aid to Russia was a decision of major strates and policy 
and anyone can see that it was right to put ıt first when they watch the 
wonderful achievements, unhoped for and: undreamed of by us, for we ~ 
little knew the Russian strength, but all the more gloriqus—the 
wonderful achievements of Russia. If we had not shown a loyal effort 
to help our ally, albeit at heavy sacrifice to ourselves, I do not think 
our relations with Premier Stalin and his great country would háve been 
so good as they are now. Far from regretting what we did.for Russia 
I DA bees it had been in our power te have done more. 

approved General Auchinleck’s plans for building up a delaying 
ccu in the-vast regions from Cyprus to the Caspiap Sea, along what 
. might call the Levant-Caspian front, and preparing the installations, 
airfields, and communications:upon which the largest forces could be 
based as time aad transport allowed. 

“On the western flank we prepared to set upon Von Rommel and try 
to make a good job of him. Now when-we see how events, which so 
often mock and falsify human effort and designs—now when' we see 
how they shape themselves, I am sure this was a right decision. General 
Auchinleck had demanded five months’ preparation for his campaign, 
but on Nov. 18 he fell upon the enemy. For-more than two,months in 
the desert the most fierce, continual battle has raged. ... This battfe 
would have been lost on Nov. 24 if General Auchinleck had not inter- 
vened himself, changed the command, and ordered the ruthless pressure 
of the attack to be maintained without regard to risks or consequences. 
But for this robust decision we should now be back on the old line kom 
which we started, or perhaps farther back. 

“We have not succeeded in destroying Rommel’s army, but aly 
two-thirds of it are wounded, prisoners, or dead. ...In this battle we 

- have lost in killed, wounded, and captured about 18,000 officers and 
men, of which the greater part are British. We have in our possession 
36,500 prisoners, including many wounded, of which 10,500 are 
Germans. We have killed and wounded at least 11,500 Germans and 
13,000 Italians,—in_all a total accounted for ’ exactly of 9L 000. 
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There is also à mass of enemy wounded, some of which have been 
` evacuated to the rear. Of the forces of which General Rommel disposed 
on Nov. 18 little more than one-third now remains; 852 German and 
Italian aircraft have been destroyed and 386 German and Italian 


DE an this battle we have never had in action more than 45,000 
men against an enemy force—if they could be brought to bear—much 
mote than double strong. Therefore it seems to me that this heroic 
epig sttuggle in tlie desert—dlthough there have been many local 
reverses—has, tested our manhood in searching fashion and has proved 
not only that our men can die for King and country—everyone knew 
that—but that they an kll"* - : 

Rommel had recently received reinforóements, and another battle 
was in progress. He would not prophecy how it would turn out, but 
“whether you call it a victory or not.it must be dubbed at the present 
moment—for I wil not make any promises—a highly profitable 
-transaction". ` ` 


For what had happened to Palestine, Sy?ía, Iraq, and Persia the 
must thank Russia. The Caucasus and its oil, the Anglo-Persian oil. 
fields, were denied to the enemy, and “I therefore present to you”’, he 
said, “a situation in the field, both West and East, incomiparably easier ` 
than we have ever seen since we were deserted by the Bordeaux-Vichy 
Government and were set upon by Italy." But it was only by the 
smallest margin that they had so far beaten Rommel, and it was only 

„by the Russian victories on the Black Sea coast that they had been 
spared the overrunning of all those vast'lands which gave access to 
India, Persia, and the Nile Valley. Where would they have been if they 
had yielded to the clamour for an mvasion of France or Holland? 
Eyery ton of shipping, every flotilla, every aeroplane and the whole 
strength of their y would be committed and fighting for life on the 
French or Dutch shores. All these troubles of the East might have sunk 
into insignificance compared with a question of anothgr and far Worse ` 

. Dunkirk.. He went on: | - à 

‘While facing Germany and Italy here and in the Nile Valley we 
have never had any time to provide effectively for the defence of the 
Far East. It has been the polio of the Cabinet, almost at all cost, to 
avoid embroilment with Ja until-we were sure that the United 
States would also be paras ie We even had to stop when we were at 

. our very weakest point to close the Burma Road for some months. 

There never has been a moment, and, never could have been a moment 
when Great Britain or the British Empire single-handed could fight 
Germany and Italy and the Battle of Britain, the Battle of the 
Atlantic, and the Battle of the Middle East apd at the'same time stand 
api od oS in Burma, the Malay Peninsula,-and generally 
in the Far t inst-the impacts of the,vast military empire of 
Japan, with more than seventy mobile divisions, the third Navy in the - 
world, a great air force, and the thrust of 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 
hardy, warlike Asiatics. If we had started scattering our forces over 
these immense areas of the Far East we should have been ruined. 

*"We have therefore, and I will put it ds bluntly as I can, laid for 
nearly two years under the threat of an attack from Japan with which 
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we had no means of coping. But as time has passed the mighty United 

_ States under the leadership of President Roosevelt ... has drawn ever 
nearer to the confines of the Struggle, and now that the blow has fallen 
it does‘not fall upon us alone. -On the contrary, it falls apon the united 
forces and united nations which are unquestionably capable of enduring 
the struggle, of retrieving the losses and of preventing another Such 
stroke from ever being delivered in." . 

It was not true that if they had a Minister of Production every- 

thing would have been all right. Actually their munitions output was 
gigantic. In 1941 they produced more tham double the munitions 
equipment of thé U.S.A., which was arming heavily. In the last 6 
months their monthly output of gups had been over double that of the ~~ 
peak of the last war, and the curve was rising, that of tanks had ! 
doubled, small arms production was more than twice what it was 8 
months ago, and field-gun ammunition had doubled. The limiting 
factor in Far East preparations had been transport. From the moment 
the Government was formed every scrap of ipping which could be 
spared had been carrying munitions and troops from the British Isles 
in a ceaseless flow. Owing to the Russian and Libyan commitments it- 
was ible only to make “‘a moderate and partial provision in the 
Far East against the hypothetical. danger of a Japanesè onslaught”. 
It was true 60,000 men were concentrated in Singapore, but priority 
in equipment was accorded to the Nile Valley. For this decision he . 
took the fullest personal responsibility. Why, then, should he be 
called upon to Dick ont scapegoats? “I,” he said,.“‘am the man Parlia- 
ment and the nation have got to blame for the general wày in which 

they are served, and I cannot serve them effectively unless, in spite of^ 
all that has gone wrong and is going to-go wrong, I have their trust 
and faithful aid.” 4 i 

The a question was whether the Government wefe right 

in giving a limited priority in the distribution of the forces and equip- 
ment recently sent overseas to Russia, Libya, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Levant and the,Caspian danger front, and whether they were right in 
accepting for the time: being a far lower standard for the Far Past. 
The first obvious fact was that the Far East was at peace, and it seemed 
irrational in the past 6 months to suppose that the Japanese, having 
thrown away their opportunity of attacking them in 1940 when they 
were weak and alone, should now plunge into a struggle against Britain 
and the United States combined. Further, the probability that, the 
United States would come into a war in the Far East and thus makè 
final victory sure seemed to allay some of these anxieties. Owing to the 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbour and the loss bf the British battle- 
ships naval superiority had to Japan, and he pointed out that: 
“Tf there are a thousand islands and one hundred valuable military 
keypoints and you put a thousand men, or whatever it may be, on 
every one of them, the Power which has command of the sea and carries 
alorig with it the local command of the air can go round to every one of 
these places in turn, destroy or capture their garrisons, ravage and 
pillage them, -ensconce themselves wherever they think fit, and pass 
on with their circus to the next place. You might disperse a million 

.men over these immense areas and yet only provide more prey for the - 
dominant Power. On the other hand, these conditions will be reversed 
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, when the balance of sea-power and air-power changes, as it will surely 


e," . 
Til it did so they would have to endure very heavy punishment, but 


- presently, if they persevered and were united, the boot would ben the 


other, leg. : 

After 4 tribute to the troops of Géneral MacArthur and to the Dutch,  . 
he said he fully realized the importance of sending more aircraft to 
Singapore and Burma, arid before he left for the States a substantial 
distribution of tHeir forces had Been made. When he reached-Washing- 
ton further important steps were taken by the President to move from 
many directions everything that ships tould carry and all the air power 
that could be flown and transported to suitable points. : 
1 


He had arranged with the President that there should be in Washing- 
ton a body called the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee, consisting of 


-three United States Chiefs of Staff, men of the highest distinction, and 


three high officers representing and acting under the general instruction ` 
of the British Chiefs of Staff Committee in London, and this body would 
advise the Presideat, and in the event of divergencies of view between 
the British and the American staffs or their representatives the differ- 
ences must be adjusted by personal agreement between the President 
and me. It was also agreed that he should propose to those concerned 
the setting up of a Pacific Council in London on the Ministerial plane, 
comprising Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and the tch 
East Indies Governments, assisted by the British Chiefs of Staff, which 
would form the focus of a united view. This would enable the British 
Commonwealth to act as a whole, and this formed part of plans, already 
well advanced, for collaboration at the appropriate level in the sphere 
of defence, foreign affairs, and supply. : z 

Thus the united view of thè Bnitish Commonwealth and the Dutch 
would be transmitted at first to the Chiefs of Staff Commuttee in London 
and the Chiefs of Staff Committee in Washington. In the event of 
differences it would be necessary for the President and himself to reach 
an agreement. - : j 

The Australian and New Zealand Governments, wished that .this 
Council of the Pacific should be in Washington, and he had submitted 
their views to the President, but had not-yet'received a reply. The 
Supreme Commander had assumed control of the fighting area in the 
South-west, Pacific called the A‘B.D.A. area. They did not pro 
tc* burden him with ent instructions; he had his general orders, 
and he had addressed himself with extreme buoyancy to his most 
difficult task. The eastward approaches of Australia and New Zealand 
had been styled 'the Anzac area, and were under United States com- 
mand. Communications between them, and North America were a^ 
United States responsibility, while those across the Indian'Ocean to 
India were a British. ` : í ` 

The fact that Australia- and New Zealand were in the danger zone 
reinforced the demand that they should be represented in the War 
Cabinet. Australia had ásked specifically that her accredited represen- 
tative should have the right to be heard in the War Cabinet in the form- 
ulation and dicectiomot licy; “we have of course agreed to this", he 
said. New Zealand had felt bound to ask for similar representation, 
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and the same facilities would of course be available to Canada and Sotth 
ica. He went on: qan 2 u 
“We shall not put any obstacle to the return of the splendid Austra-. - .- 
lian troops who volunteered for Imperial Service to them'own homeland 
` or whatever part of the Pacific theatre may be thought most ae E 2: 
-We are taking many measures in conjunction with the United States 
to increase the resources of Australia and New Zealand and to send 
them reinforcements of arms and equipment .by the shortest and best — 
Toute.” af f : E ts e 
It might be that Japan's game was "to make hell while the sun* 
shines”, and to seize bases for defensive purposes for the attack which 
Was obviously coming towards them at no great distance of time—a - 
tremendous onslaught in the future—1942 and 1943, and sa forth. He 
* did not think they need look beyond 1943, but they must see how things 
went. He thought the mass invasion of Australia, would be a very ° 
ambitious operation for Japan to undertake in the precarigus and 
certainly limited interval before the British and°U:S. Navies regained, 
as they certainly would, the unquestiortable command of the Pacific. 
But "anything in human power that we can do or parsuade the United 
States to do to help Australia we will do" Ter 
In a final reference to America he said: “Many people have been 
ed by the figures of prospective-American output of war wea 
which the President announced to Congress, and the Germans have 
affected to regard them with incredulity. I can only say that Lord ` 
Beaverbrook and I were made acquainted beforehand with all the bases ^;  ; 
on which these colossal programmes were founded, and I m heard , ' 
the President convey their specific tasks to the chiefs of American 
industry, and I heard those men: accept their prodigious tasks and 
declare they could and would fulfil them. . 
“Most important of all is the multiplication of pur joint tonnage at 
- sea. If they are completed, as completed I believe they will be, we shall 
be able to move atross the ocean spaces in 1943 two, three, or even four - 
times as large agmies as the considerable forces we are able tohandle at 
sea at the present time. ` i 
' “The vanguard of am American ‘Army has already arrived in the 
United Kingdom. Very considerable forces are following as o rtunity 
` may serve. These forces Will take their station in the British Isles and. . 
face with us whatever is coming our way. They impart a freedom of 
movement to all forces in the British greater than we should , 
otherwise have possessed. Numerous United States fighter and bombér 
squadrons will also take part in the defence of’Britain and in the ever- 
in ing bombing offensive against Germany. The United States 
* Navy is linked in the most intimate union with the Admiralty, both in 
the Atlantic and in the Pacific. ‘We shall plan our naval movements 
ether literally as if we were one fleet.” p : 
ere was no question of ing the war in the Pacific as a second- 
ary tion—the only limitation on its vigorous prosecution would be 
` the shipping available.’ It Was most important that they should not _ 
overlook the enormous contribution of China to this struggle; for 44 
, ill armed or half armed, she had’ withstood the main fury of 
jars: They would do everything in their power to give them the arms 
ahd supplies which were all they needed to vanquish the invader and 
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play a magnificent in the forward movement of the united nations. 
Mr’ Churchill ended by saying he felt entitled to come to the House | 

~ and ask them not to press him to act against his conscience and better 

judgment and Take scapegoats in order to improve his own position, 

: and got to press him to do things which might be clamoured for at the 
moment, but would not help in their war effort.. He stood by his. 

original programme of blood, toil, tears, and sweat, but “it is because I 

- see the light gleajning behind the tlouds and broadening on our paths 

that J make so bold now as to demand the confidence of the House of 

Commons as an additional weapon in the armoury of the tinited 

nations." 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF JANUARY 29 


Mr. Churchill, winding up the debate on Jan. 29, reiterated his reasons = 
for asking for a vote of confidence. Parliament was "master all the time", 
and. from its decisions’there was only the appeal to the country. He 
declared himself very much in need of the help of the House, and his 
readiness to profit to the full by the many constructive and helpful lines 
of thought which had been advanced, even when they came from the 
most hostile quarters. Flexibility of mind for dealing with new situa- 
tions was essential. For example, while he was in America events 

. occurred ‘which altered in a decisive way the question of creating a 

| Ministry of Production. President Roosevelt had appointed Mr. Nelson 
to supervise the whole field of American production. All the resources 
of the-two countries were now pooled in shipping, munitions, and raw 
materials, and some similar office mifst now be created in England if the 
smooth working between them was to be maintained on the highest 
level. ; toa 

He could not reply to all the criticisms and enquiries made, but there 
were a few points with which he wished to deal. He said: : 

“The first is the advantages, not only to Britain, but to the Empire, 
of the arrival of a powerful American Army and Air Forge in the United 

~ Kingdom. First of all it meets the wish of the American people and the 
leaders of the Republic that the large mass of trained and equipped-troops 
which they have under arms in the United States will come into contact 
with the enemy as close and-as soon as possible. 

“Secondly, the presence of these forces in this island implants a greater 
freedom of movement overseas in the theatres where we:are already 
engaged—the greater movement of the mature and seasoned divisions 
of the British home Army. It-avoids the difficulty of reinforcing theatres 
where we are engaged with troops of another nation, with all the com- , 
plications of armament and command which arise therefrom. Therefore, 
we must consider this arrival of the American Army as giving us-a 
latitude of manceuvre which we had not hitherto possessed. Thirdly, 
the presence in our islands of a force of heavy but unknown strength 

. and the establishment of a broader bridgehead between us and the 
New World constitute an important additional deterrent to invasion, 
at a time when the su invasion of these islands is Hitler's last 


rone of total victory. 
“Fo y, the fact—and I am addressing:m to what has been said 
about aiding and succouring Australia and New Zealand—that well- 
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equipped American divisions can be soon got to these islands so easily 
and rapidly, will enable substantial supplies of weapons and munitions 
now being made in the United States for our account to be sent direct 
on the other side of the world to Australia and New Zeadand to meet the 
new dangers of home defence which are cast upon them by the Japanese 
war. . 


might even do him some good. It certainly offers a measure of protection 


to Southern Ireland and to Ireland ås a whole which he weulg not .. 


otherwise enjoy." 

As to the admitted inadequacy of their operations to meet the 
Japanese onslaught he did not pretend there might not have been 
avoidable mistakes, and “while I take full responsibility for the broad 


strategic dispositions, that does not mean that scandals or inefficiency’ 


... Will not be'probed and that they will be covered by the general 
support which I give to our commanders in the field". 
ut the House must not be led'into supposing that even if every- 


thing on the spot had gone perfectly this would have made any decisive | 


difference to the heavy British and American foréeits which fell in- 
exorably on the temporary loss of sea power in the Pacific. Even that 
was not exhaustive because, before Pearl Harbour—8 of 9 months 

their ability to defend the Malay Peninsula was seriously prejudiced 
by the incursion of the Donee into Indo-China. Britain was not then 
in a position to confront the Japanese aggression with strong resistance. 


If they had gone to war with Japan to stop the Japanese oming across 
to fight ' 


the ocean stretch from their own country they would have 
alone, perhaps for a long time, the whole Japanese attack upon their 
loosely-knit establishments and possessions in the vast Oriental region. 


They never had the power to defeat the 3 Axis Powers single-handed, , 
and therefore had to watch the march of events with an anxiety which . 


increased with the growth of the Japanese concentrations and at the 
- same time diminished with the continuous approach of the United 
States even nearer to the confiftes of the war. . a 

The question was, ought they to have refused part_of their aid to 
‘Russia? It was said that part of what they sent there would have made 
them safe; but would it have made them far better prepared in' Burma 
and Malaya than they were? They did not make such a reduction, and 
he. believed the vast majority of opinion in the House and the country 
endorsed that decision. He , however, as to the vital importance 
of the Burma: Road, and Chiang Kai-shek might rest assured th&t 
nothing had prevented the employment of Indian troops in that area 
except their use elsewhere and the immense difficulties of transport. ` 


-Next, what were the reasons. that made the campaign in Libya ` 


necessary? First, they hoped to remove, and had probably removed, 
the menace tò the Nile Valley, thus liberating important forces, and 
transport, to meet an impending attack through the Caucasus; secondly, 
it was the only place they could open a second front. -Though their 
offensive in Libya. was on, comparatively, a small scale, important 
German forces were drawn off from the Russian front at a most critical 
moment; and thirdly, the front in the Western Desert afforded them an 
opportunity of fighting -a campaign against the Axis on terms most 
costly to them, since they had destroyed much of their reinforcement 
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“Lastly, this whole business cànnot do Mr. de Valera any harm. It 
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l ‘materials and their limited shipping as well as the forces already in 


Africa. Even if they had to go, over the ground a third time, as seemed 

possible, there was rio reason why the, campaign should not retain its 

profitable charafter and the war there become a dangerous and fester- 

ihg pre to Axis resources. He asked, would they have been right to 

sacrifice all this and send all available forces to Malaya to guard against 
^a war with Japan which might never have taken place? ‘ 

As to Singapoge to-day, he coftld only say that a steady flow of 
reinfercéments had gone into the island for weeks past. 

Turning to the questions about the Prince of Wales and Repulse he 
said: "It was the policy of the War Cabinet and the Defence Committee, 
initiated by the NavalStaff, to operate in the Indian Ocean with a battle 

; n based-mainly on Singapore, and it was hoped,in co-operation 
with the United States, to give effect to the general protective work in 
the joint protection of the Far Eastern waters. Nothihg had been left - 
undone to repair the heavy losses which had been sustained. — ; 

“The two battleships were sent there in the hope primarily of deterring 
Japan from going to war at all, or of deterring her from sending con- 
voys into the Gulf ef Siam. The Prince of Wales was the only battleship 
available which could reach the spot in time for any deterrent effect. 
It was always the intention that an aircraft carrier should go also but, 
with the exception of those in home waters, not a single one was avail- 
able; they were all under repair. As to the two Slips god north of 
Singapore—Pearl Harbour having occurred—on ; 8 Admiral 
Phillips, decided that, in the circumstances, and in view of the move- 
ments of Japanese transport with a weak fighting escort towards the 
Kra Isthmus, drastic and urgent naval action was required. This action, 
if successful, would have presented the army with a good prospect of 
defeating the landings, and so possibly of paralysing the invasion of 
Malaya at its birth. z E 

“The stakes on both sides were very high, the price was great, and the 


loss most grievous. Admiral-Phillips was fully aware of the risks he was : 


taking, and he took steps to provide air reconnaissance to see if there 
was an enemy carrier in the vicinity, and to provide v dou 
up to the limits that,were available. ‘Only after he left the ur was 
he informed that fighter protection could not be provided in the area in 
^ which he wanted-to operate. But in view of the low visibility he decided 
to stand on. Later, in accordance with his predetermined plan, he 
tyrned back, as he had always made up his mind to do, as the weather 
to clear and he knew. he had heen sighted. i NN 

‘However, later still, during his retirement a further landing to the 
south of the Peninsula was reported, presenting an even mpre serious 
threat to Malaya, and he decided to investigate this. It was on teturning 
from this investigation that his force was attacked, not, as has been 
supposed, by torpedo or bombér aircraft flown off a carrier, but by very 
long-range shore-based heavy two-engined torpedo bombers from the 

_ Main Japanese aerodromes 400 miles away. 

In the opinion of the Board of Admiralty the risks he took were fair 
and reasonable in the light of the knowledge he had of the enemy when 
compared with the very urgent and vital issues at stake, on which the - 
whole safety of Malaya might have depended.” - ` : 

In conclusion, Mr. Churchill said he had tried to lay the whole position 
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before the House as far as public interest would allow. On behalf of the 
Government he made.no complaints of the debate. He offered no 
poneis; he made no promises. “In no way,” he said, “have I mitigated 
e sense of danger and impending misfortune of a ‘minor character 
- and of a severe character which still hangs over us. But at the sanie 
time I avow my confidence, never stronger than at-this moment, that 
` we shall bring this conflict to an end in a manner agreeable to the inter- 
ests i our country and in a manfler agreeable -to the future of the 
world. . . M l Be i og 


HITLER’S SPEECH OF JANUARY 30 ` 


IN his speech on Jan.. 30 Hitler admitted reverses on the Eastern 
Front, due, he said, to frost and not to the Red Army, but when 
"spring came Germany would again take the offensive. His reason 
for t&king over the command of the Army was that he wished the 
responsibility to rest on himself alone now that they had had to 
change to the defensive. ` 

, Britain was, he repeated, the chief cause of the war, arid wanted a 
divided Europe. The Jews, who "tried to profit from the struggle 
between the nations, and who have continuoüsly been the driving 
force in causing unrest among the les”, would be finally destroyed. 
He said Germany would fight to the man, and would never suffer 
another 1918. The worst was behind in Russia, and in the spring they 
would startrebuilding. They would conquer mere and destroy more, 
bút then the moment of real reconstruction would begin. 

"Britain had so much raw material and riches, he went on, thàt she 
did not know what, to do with them, yet she wanted to take from 
others the little they had. -He had.alWays striven after peace, he 
declared, but as'this battle had to be fought out, he asked Providence 
to lay the burden on his shoulders. He Rnew the German nation had 
confiderice in him, and was happy that Japan had'now joined the many 
other nations fghting with them. S 

On the seas the Germah submarines had smashed Roosevelt's plans. 

. The fall in the figures of the sinkings of vessels was due, not to a shortage , 
of submarines, but to the many declarations by Which Roosevelt had 
tried to restrict Germany's right of action. The Japanese attack had 
now relieved them of the necessity of putting an end to these lies, or of 
submitting to these limitations on their liberty fer the sake of peace. 

Germany was prepared for everything. General Rommel had defeated 
the enemy when the enemy thought they had defeated him; they would 
have this experience many times. In praising the Army, Hitler especially 
stressed the heroism of the infantry, and said that behind their- 
forces was an enormous,transport organization. : Y 

The most difficult period in Russia was now.over. In 4 months they 
had nearly reached Moscow and Leningrad, and in the 4 months of 
winter: the enemy had only advanced a few kilometres. In a few weeks 
the winter would have broken, and the German rifleman would be able 

o show his mettle. In response to his appeal for winter clothes, the 
` whole nation had “contributed -in the realization that the smallest 
musketeer was worth more than.the most valuable fur coat". _ 

He admitted he did not know when the war would end, declaring: 
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"How this year will end-I do not know. Whether it will bring victory 
I do not know”, but he did know that Germany would break the enemy 
wherever they appeared. Circumstances to-day could not be compared 
with those at tle time of Frederick the Great; he had had to fight an 
overwhelming superiority in numbers, but had nevertheless kept the 


fight going in spite of all reverses. Germany to-day had allies, and also . 


the strongest Army and Air Force in the world. What-the Japanese : 
wete doing in the East was of inestimable value, 


de een Britain of NEES ou her own interests by the 
bl of others, as she had never. in a-position to wage war alone, 


Hitler gave a long review, in familiar terms, of his own rise to power, , 


in which he said he had always talked and fought for the unity of 
Germany, and had the fullest confidence in himself; he had never feared 
and never would fear anything that might be said about Germany or 
1 . lf . 


Turning to his foreign poliqy, Hitler went on to say that his efforts to 
bring together England, Italy, and Ja had, as far as England was 
concerned, heen-in vain. England not realized that the Germany 
of to-day, unlike that of Victorian days, was no longer a danger to her. 
This second world war was a continuation of the first, and Germany 
was spe ien guiltless of it. The first had riot been won by the enemy, 
but had lost by Germany’s lack of unity.  * 

Much harm had been*done to Germany by President Wilson and 
. Roosevelt. Germany had not realized that this man was an American 
President, that is to say, a man who was not bound by his promises; 
also that Roosevelt was a paralytic, a madman who had forced his 
people into a war against another nation with whom,it had never had 
any differences. : 


' Coming to the present day in Germany, he said: "Everywhere we now l 


see works of ‘peace which the war has prevented us from continuing. 
- Tf, on the other hand, we look at our enemies, we see this gabbler, this- 
drunken Churchill ^What has.he done all his life, this hypocritical 


fellow, this lazybones of the first rank? And then big accomplice in - 


the White House, this mad fool.” = 
. The only road open to Germany, he went on, was that of fighting 
and success. She must work hard to make more and more weapons and 
munitions, and thus save the lives of many of her soldiers. "The prayer 
of that devilish priest who wants Europe to be stricken into Bolshevism 
will never 5e fulfilled, but our prayer will be fulfilled. God give us the 
to preserve our freedom for our nation and for our'children 

and grandchildren," he declared, in conclusion. This war was being 
fought to preserve the freedom.not only of Germany but of all Europe, 
-and was therefore really a war for all mankind. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS ` 


TP WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC ; 
Little air activity took place over the British Isles, raids in nearly’ 
every case being by single aircraft only, but on Jan. 23 some cea 
was done in an East Anglian town and 11 people killed, The few bom 
dropped elsewhere were all on the north-east coast, north Scotland, or in 


- 


: the Shetlands, and no serious damage was reported. On two occasions 


(Jan. 26 and 30) ai t were seen over Northern Ireland, but no 
bombs were dropped. Ne 
The Germans claimed considerable damage done to port instgllations; 
ae peri ads also announced the first successes of«heir 
-boats off the North American coast, claiming (Jan. 24) that 18 shi 
had been sunk. magg : | p 
The principal night targets in Germany were Emden (nights of Jan. 
20, 21, and 26), Bremen (Jan. 21), Hanover (Jan. 26), Münster (Jan. 22), 
“and, outside Germany, Brest (Jan. 25, 26, 27, and 31), Boulogne (Jan. 21, 
27, and 28), St. Nazaire and. Havre (Jan. 31), Dunkirk (Jan. 22), and 
Rotterdam (Jan. 28), while several attacks were made on aerodromes, 
etc., in Holland and northern France. On Jan. 23 and 31 shipping-off , 
the Frisian Islands was bambed, and several hits scored on convoyed 
vessels. The number of aircraft missing during the 2-weeks was 32, and 
2 of the raids on, Brest were made without loss. Those on Emden and 
Münster were attacks in force, and considerable damage was believed 
to have been done. The German report of the Minster attack stated 
that the raiders were driven off and dropped their bombs indiscrim- 
inately. r x 
The Admiralty reported the loss of the trawlers Henriette and Irvana, 
and the submarine Hgr, and announced (Jan. 29) that the FrencH 
corvette Roselys had rammed and almost certainly destroyed à U-boat. 


- The U.S. Navy Dept. reported the loss in the Atlantic of the Norwegian 


, 


tanker Varanger, American vessels Venore and City of Atlanta, and the - 
Latvian Ciltvaira, sunk by U-boats. From Canadian reports of the 
sinking of the Lady Hawkins it was learnt (Jan. 28) that 245 lives had 
been lost when she was torpedoed. : > 

On Jan. 25 the Admiralty announced that warships investigating the 
German report of the seizure of ships at Fernando Po had captured the 
Italian vessel Duchessa D' Aosta, which was found in difficulties off the 


island, outside territorial waters. - 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russians maintained their pressure along the whofe front, the 
Crimea being the only sector where no definite progress was reported. 
The following towns were recovered: Mozhaisk (Jan. 19), Ostashkov and 
Myatleva (Jan. 20), Uvarovo (Jan. 21), Kholm, Demno, Toropets, 
Andreapol, Selizharovo, Za ya Dvina; Olenino, and Staraya 
Toropa (Jan. 22), Nelidovo (Jan. 24), Sukhimichi, Lozovaya, and Bar- 
venkovo (Jan. 28), Berestovoya (Jan..31), and Gavrilovka (Feb. 1). 

Figures issued in Moscow on Feb, 1 gave the German losses from 
Dec. 6, when the offensive begàn, to Jan. 15 as 2,766 tanks, 4,801 guns, 
3,071 mortars, and 33,640 cars of various kinds. The Russian figures for. 
aircraft lost during the fortnight Jan..19-Feb. 1 were 256 German and 
69 Russian. f ` 

Mozhaisk was defended to the last by 3 S.S. divisions, and hundreds 
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of men were found frozen to death when the Russians entered. The 

town was not burnt, as this had been arranged for Jan. 25, and was 

forestalled by the Russian break through. The advance in the area 

between Kholm,and Rzhev was very important, as it brought the' 
Russians south (at Staraya Toropa, Nelidovo, and Olenino) of the rail- 

way from Rzhev to Velikiye Luki, and resulted in the encirclement of 

Rzhev except for the outlet due south by road and rail to Vyazma, 

As the latter town was now being threatened from thé south by the 

Russian advance horth and west*of Kirov the Germans there began to 

move*back to Smolensk. The captures of Andréapol and Peno (on the 

- railway between Toropets and Ostashkov) yielded enormous booty for | 
the Russians, and 9,000 Germans were stated to have been killed. 

Peno was regarded as a “‘safe area”, andat Andreapol the supplies for a 

whole Army Corps were concentrated. Both places were stubbornly 

held, and at Peno a Nazi Death's Head ca brigade was wiped 

out.. MES uS. 

By Jan. 24 the Moscow radio was announcing that the Red Army . 
had begun the task of clearing the areas of Smolensk, Orel, and Kursk, 
the reference to the two places in the south being due to the beginning 
“on Jan. 18 of a new advance by Marshal Timoshenko.” By reaching . 

Barvenkovo and Lozovaya on Jan. 28 his forces had advanced 65 miles, 
and cut across the German lines running from Kharkov southward to 
Stalino and Taganrog, and were now slightly west of Kharkov. Over 
400 inhabited places were freed, and the number of Germans killed in the 
9 days was estimated in Moscow at 25,000. The Moscow radio also 
reported that Hitler had been forced to bring up reinforcements from 
.France, Norway, and Denmark by troop-carrying aircraft. Lozovaya 
is particularly important as it is at the junction of the Kharkov- 
Sevastopol and Kiev-Rostov lines, and is often known as the “gate to 
the Donetz basin". It wasa süpply base for the German 17th Army and 
- for the Italian forces, and also the centre of a well-known grain and 

butter Producing area. Finally, it is only some 35 miles from Dniepro- 
petrovsk. ` An ; 

On Jan. 3t it was announced that a large industrial area in the 
Donetz Basin had now been consolidated, and the workers had got back . 
to their homes and had restarted 16 mines. 

Further south again the capture of Berestovoya, 40 miles west of 
Mariupol, reported on Feb. 1, has not ‘been officially confirmed, but the 
Moscow radid announced the capture of Gavrilovka the next day, 40 
mites-south of Lozovaya, and due north of Berestovoya, so it ap 
cer[ain that the Russian advance westward towards the Dnieper 
elbow is continuing. Moscow also reported that the Germans had for 
the past few weeks been bringing up reserves from the far corners of ` 
^ Europe, including some 16 or 17 divisions which had been kept ready 
for the sprmg offensive. Red Star reported the appearance of men trans- 
ferred from Greece’ and Poland, and the employment of specialized 
Eeo trained for invasion and parachute operations. 

e German communi rarely gave any particulars of the fighting 


d 


`_- excépt tó admit heavy Russian attacks, in which wave after wave of 


the enemy came forward, sometimes breaking through at certain points, 
but always being thrown back by counter attacks. They admitted on` ~ 
Jan. 21 a break through on the northern Donetz front, and said a: great 
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Russian offensive had begun in the Ukraine and'along the whole 
Donetz Basin on Jan. 18. Elsewhere, "by their continued advances 
they had only weakened themselves”. They also reported attempts to ^ 
break out at Leningrad and at Sevastopol which were‘all frustrated, as 
were 3 attempts at landings on the Crimean south'coast. (The Rugsians : 
admitted the evacuation of.Feodosia dn Feb. 2.) On Jan. 29 Berlin, 
after admitting heavy Russian attacks west of the Valdai Hills and 


over the frozen Kholm marshes, that a wall,of steel had been 
built southward from Kholm, which the enemy would never De able to . 
pierce. At sea the Russians claimed the sinking of 10 transports on the 


Barents Sea, and a Moscow radio report on Jan. 29 stated that the ° 
total number sunk'there and in the Norwegian fjords to date was.45. 


* MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Except for continued air attacks on Malta every day, air activity in the 
Mediterranean was less general The most important action was an 
attack, pushed home throughout Jan. 23 and the night by Air Force ^ 
and naval aircraft, against one of the largest convoys so far seen if the 
Central Mediterranean. The convoy consisted of a Kner, 3 cargo ships, 

-~ 1 battleship, 4 cruisers, and 15 destroyers. A bomb was seen to fall near 
the battleship, and a destroyer and the liner were hit, while a cruiser 
and 2 cargo ships were probably hit, and one of the latter was seen on 
fire. When sighted on Tou. 24 the liner was no longer-with the convoy, 
which was proceeding east at reduced speed. On Jan. 31 a tanker was 
bombed, and hit twice, and, on Feb. 1, 2 cargo ships were hit with 
to oes from naval-aircraft, and one probably sunk. : 

er air actions were raids on Catania (nights of Jan. 18,19, and 27), | 
Comiso (Jan. 19, 24, and 27), Salamis, Heraklion, and Patras (Jan. 19). 

x Many fires were started at the Italian aerodromes, and the’second atta 
.on Catania was kept up for 10 hours. 

At sea submarines ‘attacked 2 laden tankers on Jan. 26, and both 
were believed sunk; they also scored direct hits on 2 transports, sinking 
one for certainpand sank the Italian salvage ship Rampino. 

On Jan. 27 the Admiralty announced the torpedoing on Nov. 25, 1941, 
of the battleship Barham, with the loss of some 850 lives. 

At Malta in one period of 24 hours there were 14 alerts. The raiders 
were invariably when they reached the island. Many of them 
were damaged, and British losses were slight. The Italians made large 
claims as to the results of the raids, e.g. on Jan. 27 they stated thatj9 , 
Hurricanes were shot down and others destroyed on the ground. They 
also admitted (Jan. 28) the loss of a submarine. As ds the con- 
voy attacked by British aircraft on Jan. 23-24 they claimed that it 
reached its destination with the loss of only one vessel — presumably 
the liner. i i i 


= 


"E ^ NORTH AFRICA , : 

A final count (Jan. 21) of the prisoners taken at Halfaya gave the 
number as 2,126 Germans and 3,400 Italians, and the guns taken intact 
as 60. Very bad wéather hampered all operations on Jan. 19 and 20, 
but on Jan 21 three strong enemy columns, supported by the bulk of 
Rommel's tanks, made a reconnaissance, penetrating 10 miles east of a 
line running south of Mersa Brega (between Jedabia and Agheila). The 
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British light forces withdrew, maintaining contact and inflicting casual- 
ties. 

.The Gerrans claimed that the attack had- surprised the British 
forces, which retreated hastily towards Jedabia. The next morning the 


` Sade p pushed an with strong air protection and reached Jedabia, 
which th 


e British light forces had evacuated, the Germans claiming the 
capture or destruction of 10 tanks, 46 guns, ‘and over 100 vehicles. By 
the next day fighting had developed over a large area covering the 
triangle Jedabia, Antelat, Saunria, and it was evident that the enemy 
were operating, in considerable force. On Jan. 24 and 25 there was 
confused fighting south and south-east of Antelat, described by the 
Germans as a complete succéss for them, with the defeat of British 
forces north-east of Jedabia, the capture of many prisoners, and the 
destruction of 143 tanks and 80 . The centre of activity moved on 
25th north-east from Antelat to the region of Msus, this being described 
by the Germans as the pursuit of the beaten enemy. The Italians claimed 
tbat the Axis losses were very small, but that between Jan. 21 and 25 
d Rs e tanks and 118 guns were captured or destroyed, and over 


mers talen. 

"By fan . 26 the main fighting had moved to the north and north-east 
of Mocs the village village being in German hands, though semi-official reports 
estimated that only a third of the forces which moved out of Agheila 5 
days before had reached the area, Rommel’s forces had moved in 3 
columns with great speed, hustling the British light covering troops 


from the area round Jedabia, where supply depots had been established 


for the resumption of the British advance. On Jan. 28 the enemy swung 
north-west from Msus and made contact with the British south of 
Benghazi, another column reached Regima, 16 miles-due east, while 2 


more appeared, apparently unexpectedly, from the south. Bénghazi Y 


was evacuated after all stores and material useful to the enemy had 


been destroyed. The advance on the town from the seuth was by forces ' 


of greatly superior strength, and the column which moved east of the 
escarpment to Regima was even stronger. 

On Jan. 29 an Indian brigade which had been withdrawn from Ben- 
ghazi towards Barce and Tokra found itself in danger of encirclement, 
since the Germans had got across the coast road north ‘of Benghazi. 
Two columns succeeded in fighting their way out and rejoined the main 
force on Jan. 30. By Jan. 31 the Germans had reached the Maraua 
area, 25 miles due east of Barce and on the slopes of the Jebel Akhdar, 
afd on Feb. 1 fighting was going on round Slonta, east of Maraua and due 
south of Cyrene, showing that the enemy had driven the British forces 
back a considerable distance eastward from Barce. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, or the. Msus region the enemy were. still being held, and so 
preveríted, "ede bly, from making progress east and north-east 
towards M On Feb. 2 it was learnt that the Indian Infantry 
Brigade which had broken through the Axis forces surrounding hazi 
had reached bases in East Cyrenaica almost intact as regards fighting 


nnel, but engineer and other units who had carried out demelition - 


Es rt had had to be left. behind. The same day the Germans 
.the occupation of Barce. 
M eed the fighting the R.A.F. maintained the offensive against 


enemy supply. bases, transport columns, and tank and troop concen- 
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trations. Tripoli harbour was bombed on Jan. 20 and many subsequent ' 
nights, and attacks were also-made on targets at or near Homs, Zuara; 
Misurata, Sirte, and Nofilia. In the battle area’ persistent bombing and 
machine-gunning attacks were made almost continuously on the coast 
road round the Cut of Sirte, on targets of all kinds round -Jedabia, and 
on the tracks running north and north-west to Antelat, Saunna, and 
Msus. Large numbers of vehicles were destroyed or set on.fire, and 
considerable damage was done in “camps and barracks an among 
storés. In one raid south of Benghazi (Jan. 28) at least 50 motor 
vehicles were destroyed, and on the night of 30th great destruction was 
caused among camps and transport between eila and Jedabia.- . 
Only 19 airéraft were lost, and 4 pilots were sa ^ pa 
The Axis cląims as to British tanks and armoured cars captured or 
destroyed were very large, the Italians stating'on Jan. 30 that they 
. numbered 1,100. They also claimed to-have.brought down .large . 
numbers of aircraft, in communiqués aimed, apparently, at giving the 
impression that the Axis air forces possessed the initiative in the air. 
Actually, this was retained by the R.A.F. and R.A.A.F. throughout the 
operations. - ° D 


a 
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] : PACIFIC AREA ^ L 
RERUM. Heavy fighting continued in the Bataan peninsula, in 
which era] MatArthur’s forces not only- held their ground, but 
defeated with severe losses ially strong attempts, on Jan. 24 and 
25, to turn their left flank. The Japanese were reinforced, and were 
believed to have 200,000 troops operating in Luzon, with, possibly, 
another 100,000 in Mindanao. On 25th a successful by the 
Americans on the extreme ies threw the Japanese into co ion and 
telieved the pressure pn the left. - After this the Japanese were unable 
‘to return to the attack til Jan. 29, when théy made “headlong infantry 
assaults” gn both flanks; these were broken up by fire, and 
enemy ‘attempts at infiltration the next 2 days were also defeated. On 
Feb. 1 a heavy bombardment of a Japanese force attempting £o land’ 
at Corregidor seems to have. taken them by surprise; many launches _ 
and barges were sunk, and the operation was wrecked completely; - 
Attempts to land troops on the west coast of Bataan on thé night of 
Feb. 2 were also broken up. ` ze DA D 
* Malaya. On Jan. 31 the causeway connecting Singapore with the 
mainland was blown up as soon as the last British troops had been 
withdrawn from Johore, and the-Governor of the Straits Settlements in 
-a broadcast at midnight said: “To-day we begin the battle of Singapore 
: For the.]ast 2 weeks of January the enemy had iE very hea 
p along the whole front, the main at ing tows 
. Batu Pahat, on the west coast. ‘The large enemy forces were supported 
throughout by aircraft; including dive-bombers, and daily raids were 
also made on Singapore. On the east coast the Australians held their. 
ground at Mersing till Jan. 23, but then had to retire owing to the enemy. 
advance down to Kluang in the centre,- On Jan. 20 the Japanes: were 
- already claiming that their advance forces were only 20 miles fron the - 
causeway. Thenext day they stated that some 20,000 Australian; who 
had been serit to stem the break through at the Muar River and' were 
. howretiring towards Yong Peng were cut off,--On Jan: 24 the Japanese 
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reported the capture of Yong Peng and Parit Sulong, taking 6,000 
prisoners. Actually it was learnt-next day that considerable numbers 
of Australians and Indians cut off in that area had succeeded in re- 
joining their nits after bitter fighting. SS 

One A 25 the Japanese reported a “‘battle of annihilation” south of 
Kluang, where 15,000 British, Australian, and Indian troops were 
"approaching their,end". The British forces were, in fact, com ed to 
retire by the grea numerical and, air superiority of the enemy, but they 
inflicted very heayy casualties in their delaying actions. Jan. 28 

apanese warships and: transports were seen off Endau and more 
dings were effected, though British air attacks resulted in a cruiser- 
being hit, a transport hit 12 times, a large stores. dump on the beach hit, 
and barges heavily machine-gunned. Enemy fighters covering the 
landing were engaged, 12 destroyed, 2 more probably, and 2 damaged,’ 
with no British loss. Meanwhile it was learnt that some 570 mgn at 
_ Batu Pahat had found themselves surrounded the previous day, but, 
had fought their way out. Another 1,000 followed on Jan. 30. 

On Jan. 28 the evacuation of everythifig.was ordered from a coastal 
strip a mile deep oå the north shore of Singapore Island.- The city and 
naval base were raided frequently, but not without cost to the raiders, 
80 of which were shot down for certain by the A.A. defences by Jan. 27, 
and 21 probábly. British air activity, also, was increasing, with 
growing signs of air co-operation. Frequent attacks were made on 
enemy transport in Johore and on their aerodromes, with very slight 
loss to the British and Australian aircraft. ; ` Í 

Heavy casualties were inflicted on the Japanese in the last stand on the 
mainland, and by the 31st all the British forces were believed to have 
reached the islafid, with the Japanese still 10 miles away. Artillery fire 
was opened on the enemy communications that.night, and continued 


the next day. Meanwhile enemy air activity over the island increased. - 


In the whole campaign the Japanese claimed to have captured 8,000 
prisoners; also 250 , 830 guns, 3,600 cars and trucks, and much 
other material. e ' 

Burma, Siam, and Indo-China. The first news of enemy (Siamese) 

trols crossing the frontier into Burma east of Moulmein was on 

an. 20. Heavy fighting was reported at'Kawkareik next day, and the 

apanese claimed that the first line of defence at Myawaddi had been 
pierced. Moulmein was raided each day, and Rangoon on Jan: 23, 24, 
272, 28, and" 29, and Feb. 1. : : 

Moulmein was attacked from several directions by sueh overwhelm- 
ing numbers that by Jan. 30 the small force holding it were forced to 
withdraw across the Salween, after removing all stores and equip- 


* 


„ment; and on Feb. 2 isolated parties of the enemy succeeded in crossing 


the river some miles to the north. 
The enemy suffered heavy defeats in the raids on Rangoon. On Jan. 23 
2 forces of 60 planes were routed, 15 being shot down, and 9 probably 


* ' destroyed, for the loss of 2, and the enemy were.forced to drop all their 


bombs outside the city. The next day 7 bombers and 9 fighters were 
destroyed, for the loss of one British fighter, whose pilot was saved; on 
jan. 28'a third of the raiders were destroyed or badly damaged by the 
U.S. Volunteer Group, and on the 29th 12 were destroyed and 6 prob- 
ably, with no losses to the British or Americans. : 


` 
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Air raids were made on Hanoi airfield (by Chinese and U.S. aircraft) 
on Jan. 22 and 24, where no opposition was met, and on Bangkok, Jan. 
24 and 28, with no loss. ^ ‘ 

On Jan. 25 it was learnt that Chinese reinforcements had been pour-, 
ing into Burma during the past few weeks, and were still arriving. On 
Jan. 27 it was anngunced that Mergui had been evacuated. ? 

Dutch East Indies and New Guinea. The successive stages of Japanese 
penetration were! occupation of Minahassa Peninsula, Jan. 21; Rabaul 
` and Kavieng (New Ireland), Jan. 237 Lae (capital bi New Guipea), : 
Kendari (Celebes), and Bahk Papan (Borneo), Jan. 25; Amboina (second 
naval base in Dutch E.L), Jan. 31,and Samban and Pontianak (West 
Borneo), Feb. 1. Several raids were made by British, Australian, and 
Dutch aircraft on Rabaul and Kuching, at the first of which much 
damage was done. Japanese raids were made throughout the period on 
Belewan, Padang, and Sibolga (Sumatra), Sa (off the island), 
Kavieng and Salamaua (New Guinea), Lorungan us Island, Ad- 
miralty group), Tulagi (Solomon Isles), Samarinda and Pontianak 

rneo) Ternate (Moluccas), Amboina, Macassar, and Parepare 
Celebes}, and on a large number of other places in the outlying 
islands of the Archipelago. : . 

Two major operations occurred. Throughout Jan, 23, 24, and 25 and 
27 a series of attacks were made on Japanese warships and transports in 
the Macassar Straits by U.S. warships and aircraft and Dutch aircraft. 
Thelattér began theattack by scoring 12 hits on 8 ships on the 23rd, and 
U.S. forces began a se te.action the next day. By the 28th the 
result of the persistent U.S. attacks was believed to be 9 transports surik, 
a large cruiser and an aircraft carrier (or battleship) sunk by submarines, 
5 or 6 direct hits scored on cruisers and 3 on destroyers from the air, and : 
other vessels set on fire. A Dutch submarine sank a destroyer and tor- 
pedoed a cruiser, and another vessel sank a Japanese submarine. The 
two actions were believed to account for 15 ships sunk and 22 seriously 
damaged. The Japanese admitted (Jan. 27) the loss of 4 transports, 
The Allied 1 of aircraft were very small and of warships none. 
On Feb. 1 the US. Navy reported a raid on the Marshall Islands and . 
Makin (at extreme north of Gilbert Islands—in Japanese occupation). 
Fleet auxiliaries at Jaluit and Wotje were sunk, shore installations hit, 
and many aircraft on the ground destroyed or damaged. Eleven air- 
craft were lost in the attack. . 

Sino-Japanese War. At the end of Jan. Chinese attacks were made ` 
along both banks of the East River, and Poklo was captured after 4 
5-day battle inthe Waichow area. The Japanese admitted (Jan. 30) 
their withdrawal from Tamshui on the ground that their presence there 
to cut China's supply line from Hong-kong was no longer necessary. 
Pigain wes reported on Feb. 1 between Poklo and Sheklung (40 miles 
east of : 


ton). 
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CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA i 3 
Jan. 31.—The Government issued a decree setting up a department to 
watch and repress anti-Argentme activities. Axis nationals were stated 
to be entering the country in larger numbers than hitherto, and there was 
a heavy movement of funds towards Buenos Ayres. 


` AUSTRALIA m ° 

Jap. 20.—The* Melbourne press (Argus and Age) maintained that- 
something more than a, unified Pacific command was essential to give 
Australia and the Dutch Indies an effective voice in the organization of 
a counter-blow to the Japanese, and argued that there was no evidence 
to support the theory that the overthrow of Germany necessarily 
involved the collapse of Japan, who was engaged in a war of conquest 
on her own account. The hypothesis that the whole Axis would'collapse 
was most dangerous; the advantagés Japan was now gaining would be 
increasingly gained with every succeeding day on which British policy 
regarded the Japanese wat as a side-show. | - í 

Jan. 21.—The Rrinie Minister said the war was now nearer, clearer, 
and more deadly to Australia than ever before, and anyone failing to 
perceive the immediate menace the attack on New Guinea constituted 
must have lost all sense of reality. 5 

Jan. 23.—The Army Minister announced the Japanese landings in 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, and said there was no doubt that. 
the Japanese planned to attack Australian towns. He also made a 
national broadcast in which he warned the country to expect shelling 
and raiding; it was plain that the Japanese, with mountains of supplies 
and equipment, were able to take the offensive everywhere, and he 
could not hold out any hope that the Allies had reached the end of their 
reverses: "Australia must stick it," he said, "till the Allies have won 
the battle of production.” RU ur 

. The battle for the Pacific was the battle for Australia. Had there 

been eno Empire tanks, guns, and aircraft in Malaya it need not at 
this stage have become the battle for Australia, He believed that the 
people's Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States 
understood that their interests were jointly involved in the struggle to 
eject the invader from Malaya and so restore Singapore as the gateway 
to the sea lanes of this vital productive section of the world. f would 
' take the whole resources of the Émpire and allies, properly applied, to ^ 
- i Japan, as they were stopping y and Italy. 

t was announced that, at the War Cabinet's request, Mr. Forde 
(who was Acting Prime Minister in Mr. Curtin's absence in Western , 
Australia) had telegraphed to London and Washington emphasizing 
the gravity of the threat to Australia and appealing for the immediate 
dispatch of equipment, especially aircraft. 

‘The Minister for External Affairs issued a statement in which he said 
it was a pity that so much would have to be suffered by gallant soldiers 
and innocent people to prove that Malaya was not a side-show, but a 
pl and vital struggle. Since Japan entered the war Axis strategy 
had been to establish not only a new order in Europe, but a new world 
order, and-it had as its immediate objective the domination of the 
Pacific by Japan; but that was only the immediate ebjective. General 
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‘Tojo had made'it very clear that Japan aimed at óbtaining a basls fer 
“Greater East Asia" so that she could then turn and help Germany in 
order to bring the British Empire and the U.S.A. to their knees. 

“It is sound strategy, “he said, “for us to dividé the forces of our 
enemies. We can keep them divided by defeating Japan in the Pacific 
area so that Japan and Hitler cannot join forces.’ ` * 

The Minister of Supply stated that the fight for Malaya was vital. 

It anticipated, and perhaps averéed, ‘the last great battle before 
Australia. If added strength came immediately froth Britain Malaya 
could.be held. But fone range lans were the-very.height of stupfdity. 
The people of Britain must the Empire squarely in the face; the ` 
fight in the Pacific was a fight for the'continuance of the British 
Empire. E . i 

Jan. 24.—Mr. Curtin stated at Perth that Australia claimed represen- 
tation in an Imperial War Cabinet that her voice and counsel might be e 
du ed the waging of the war as a whole. She also 

` claimed that a Pacific Council should be set up on which the countries 
particularly concerned might collaborate in the most effectual way for ` 
dealing with problems of the Pacific war. bs 

A Government spokesman in Melbourne, rèferring to this statement, 
said thet before Japan’s attack the Goveniment hád strongly urged 
the United Kingdom to conclude a of mütugl assistance with 
Russia and the'other.democracies in the event of war spreading to the 
Pacific. This had not been done. Australia's representations.urging a 
joint declaration of war by the"Empire on Hungary, Bulgaria, and 

- Finland when they attacked Russia also awaited the pleasure of the 
- British Cabinet. , E : - : i 

Jan. :25.—Mr. Forde announced that he had received a m from 
Mr. Churchill promising that the British Government would give 
immediate and careful consideration to-the Cabinet's requests for more 
aircraft and war lies and for the creation of an Empire War 

` Council and an Allied War Council for the Pacific zoie; 
Mr. Forde, iran uppeal for Allied help, said: “Shortly and bluntly it is 
peo Our tion has been made very clear. Alone or with fhe 
~ help of others we fight to a finish." Australia did not believe that the. 
insolent immensity of Japan's ign was apprecidted everywhere as 
keenly-as it was in the Common . This was said in no spirit of ` 
reproach: they believéd it was to the advantage of all the Allies to stop - 
Japan as soon as possible. ) ° x e : 

The'War Cabinet ordered the full mobilization of all units of the 
Militia and of home defence forces and a quicker calling up-of married . 
men between 18 and 25 and of single men between 35 and 45. It also 
ordered the military commandants of all threatened areas to adopt the 
scorched earth policy to the utmost. -—- : ; 

Jan, 26.—Mr. Curtin, in an Australia Day broadcast, announced 
that negotiations were yas eA means of which Australia would 

' have a proper place on General Wavell’s staff directing allied strategy - 
in the th-west Pacific. Australia’s angwer to the chall “of a 25e 
powerful, ruthless, and well-prepared enemy would be to mobilize all 

` she had, all she was, and all she hoped to be.: The old ways of peace 
were gone. No longer was the Australian way~of life attuned to the 
pursuits of individuals or the practice of business attuned to getting a 


~~ 
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livelihood for oneself. The choice for all was either to make some 
sacrifice for Australia or to become a complete ‘sacrifice to the enemy. 
More must be done; “our war potential is vastly greater than our 
achievement". * ' 3 

Aystralia had spoken with a clear voice to Britain and the other 
democracies on the question of her conception of the machinery for 
shaping the strategy of the democracies. “The whole philosophy of life 
for which we are fighting means,’’*he said, “that in wartime it is more 
impostafit even than in peacetime that consultations as equals should 
mark the activities of those charged with the government of a demo- 
cracy and those jointly representing the several democracies. No single 
nation can afford to risk its future om the infallibility of one man; no 
nation can afford to‘submerge its right to sj for itself because of the 
assumed omniscience of another... . The e of freedom lit by our 
pioneers is inextinguishable by any enemy. This Australia is for the 
Australians. It is white Australia, and with God's blessing we will . 
keep it so." . ’ wae 

Jan. 27.—The Government received Mr. Churchill’s reply to the 
proposals for the establishment in London of an Imperial War Cabinet 
and of an Allied War Council to direct strategy in the Pacific. It was 
announced that the Government were establishing an Allied Supply 
Council to'deal with all questions of supply arising between Australia 
and the Allies in the Pacific zone. 

Jan.28.—Tlhe Prime Minister said Mr. Churchill's speech was in 
accord with the general -for which the British Commonwealth 
stood, and that the m cs it indicated were in line with a unified 
pursuit of one goal. 

It was understood that the Government wished Washington to be 
the H.Q. of the supreme allied direction of the Pacific war, as it was 
nearer the scene of hostilities than London. ` ` 

Feb. 1.—Mr. Hughes, ing in Sydney, denounced the "'quislings" 
in Australia who, "by subtle suggestions and oblique references", were 
endeavouring tó create an impression that Britain had failed in her 
duty to Austraha and neglected to provide for their protection. 
Australia owed her immunity from attack during the past 2 years, ^ 
during which she had built up her strength, to Britain's command of the 
sea, which had protected her for 150 years. Britain was also their best 
customer, and, for many products, their only customer, and she had 
taxed her own people to give preference to Australia’s products. 

He pointed out that they had not contributed a penny to the cost of 
Singapore, and that the Prince of Wales and Repulse had been lost 
fighting their battles; and if they had not been lost the position would 
have been vastly different. It was true that Britain failed to send 
adequate air forces to Malaya, but to have immobilized forcés there . 
before Japan's entry into the war Would have meant weakening forces 
in othfr vital zones where the Allies might have been overwhelmed. 
' Australians must take the Empire view of the war—every part of the 
. Empire had a right to claim the aid of all. : 

Feb. 2.—Mr. Curtin, speaking in Melbourne, said the allegations in 
doubt on the unity of Australia and Great Britain had amazed 
shocked him. There was complete unity between the whole people of 
Australia and those of Britain, and what was true of the people had 
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always been true of the Government. His opinions of how best to ensure 
joint action had as their purpose nothing more or less than loyalty, which 
now required works and not words, and expressed itself in production, 
the right use of equipment, and the disposition of their forces as a result 
of collaboration; sq that the enemy should not overtake bands of pagriots 
in'isolated places and overcome them one by one. ~ 

All the Government had done was to ask that in thé conduct of the 
war in the Pacific there should bé a Pacific Council, ang’ that in the con- 
duct of a total war there should be scope for Australia’s voice beihg beard 
when the Imperial War, Cabinet made its decisions. E 


v 


BELGIUM  ,;; o . i 

„Jan. 23.—Official statistics showed that over a million workers, about 
60 per cent of the total labour—were engaged in German war 
industries, directly or indirectly. .A few days previously the number 
had been increased by some 250,000. , 

It was learnt that Flemish Nationalists had been holding meetings 
to revive. the enthusiasm of their followers. (The Flemish Legion's 
camp in Russia had been bombed, and there were rumours that the 
legionaries refused to obey the orders of German officers.) 


BOLIVIA i sot) a LED 

-~ _ Jan. 26.—The Government broke off relations with the Axis Powers. 
The. Japanese Chargé d'Affaires was reported to have told the Govern- 

ment that if they did so Japan might blockade the South American 

coast. 
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|: BRAZIL 
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Jan. 22.—The Government placed all known Nazi and Fascist 
sympathizers umder police ar, l 

Jan. 27.—The President signed a decree severing relations with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Feb. 1.—A representative of the U.S. Maritime Commission remained 
in Rio to consult as to the use of the estimated 250,000 tons of Axis 
ships seized before they could be damaged-in South American ports. 
CANADA . t. 

Jan. 22.—Parliament met, and the Governer-General, in the Speech 
from the Throne, said the Government would seek from the people, 
by a plebiscite, release from any obligatiom arising out of past com- 
mitments restricting the methods of raising men for military service. 
They believed that the magnitude and balanced nature of the war 
effort were being obscured by controversy as to commitments made 
before the spread of the war to all parts of the world, and they believed 
they should possess complete freedom to act in accordance with their 
judgment as to the needs of the situation as they arose. 

There would be a balanced programme for ihcreases in the armed 
forces and in the production of war material and foodstufis, and an 
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integral part of the war effort would be the contribution to Britain of 
vast quantities of munitions, food, etc. 

The policy of national selective service would be extended as generally 
and rapidly as Was necessary to effect the orderly and'efficient employ- 
ment of all men and women, the goal being to effect as complete a 
mobilization as possible of the country's resources and man-power. 

Jan. 26.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that the Army 
Corps oversea wag to be increased*to an army of 2 Corps during 1942. 
This meant the addition of one ‘army tank brigade and one armoured 
division to the existing oversea establishment. He also said’ thé 
- Government would buy outright the remaining Dominion Government 
and Canadian National Railway securities owned in Great’ Britain, 
valued at some $295 million, and they also proposed to meet British 
shortage of Canadian dollars by supplymg munitions and food up toa . 
value of $1,000 million. The Government: had made $400. million 
available to Britain through the purchase of Government securities 
held there since the beginning of the.war. They lad proposed that, 
so far as past transactions were concerned, some £700 million sterling 
accumulated to Canada’s credit in London should’ be converted into 
"a loan which would pay no interest during tie war. 


‘CHILE 

Feb. 1.—The Presidential election was held, the two candidates eine 
Sefior Juan Rios, Popular Front, and General Ibanez, believed to have- 
Fascist, leanings. Don Juan Rios was elected by 257,980 votes to 
202,035 for the 6-year term beginning on April 1. (He easily carried the 

- and nitrate districts of thenorth and the coal region of Concepcion, 

but General Ibanez ran him close in Santiago province.) He declared that 
the Government would carry out all the commitments signed at Rio. 
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CHINA As : X 

Jan. 20.—The Governmefit “allocated $10 million for the relief of 
refugees arriving in various parts of Kwantung from Hong-kong. The 
Japanese were reported to, have compelled over a millon Chinese 
residents of the colony to leave. 

~ Jan. 27.—The Army spokesman in Chungking said intelligence 

suggested that the’ Japanese were engaged in large troop 

movements in Indo-China, and that there was a heavy concentration 
of warships at Hainan, where about 100 vessels event on Jan. 21. 

Feb. 1.—The Ministry of Fimance instructéd all branches of the four 
Government banks in Japanese-occupied China and Hong-kong to 
close down and have no further dealings with Free China, so as to 
* prevent the possibility of their operating under coercion. 
Feb. 2. —Announcements of loans of £125 million and £50 million from 
, the U. SA. and Great Britain. (See U.S.A. and Great Britain.) € 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 


(s Ja T of omens of federal union with Poland. 
ee Special Note 
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ECUADOR. 


Jan. 26. —An agreement settling the frontier dispute with Peru was . 
signed in Rio. P mE Reo E . 
EGYPT: 0 7 TAL E 


an. 26.—Mr.-Oliver Lyttelton left Cairo for Iraq and Iran. 

` Feb. 2. — The Cabinet Sine igned. The King received the British Ambassa- 
dor. It was believed that the King had, demanded the«esignatipn of the 
Foreign Minister on the ground that the action in breaking off relations 
with Vichy (on Jan. 6) had been taken without consulting him, and that 
the Royal prerogative had been infringed. The Prime Mmister then had 
to make it known that he no longer enjoyed the King’s confidence. - 


EIRE : * - ` 
Jan. 25.—The .Defence Minister, speaking at a recruiting meeting 
at Howth, said that strict observance of the regulations regarding 
neutrality was no guarantee that their neutrality would-be ed, 
and they must be as°fully prepared as possible. The local defence 
force was the country’s first line of defence; it would'defend the various . 
local districts until the-main army forces could be brought into position. 
Jan. 27.—Mr. de Valera’ stated: that the Government had not been . 
consulted by either the British or-U.S. Government regarding the 
A of American troops to the 8.counties. He described the parti- 
tion of Ireland, when “the British Government cut the nation in two", ` 
as in essence not different from the former partition of Poland. -The _~ 
papie of Ireland had no feeling of hostility tqwards and no desire to 
rought in any way into conflict with the United States. It was 
their duty to ERA it clearly understood, he added, that “no matter œ 
what troops occupy the 6 counties, the [rish people's claim -for the 
.union of the whole of the national territory and for supreme, jurisdíction 
' over it will remain unabated’. He : SE "AS 
Jan. 28.—Mtr. Dillon declared in the Dail that Nazi agents had been 
dropped by pe had been arrested, and were at that moment in 
eustody, adding: "I say these agents are well known to be in active 
collaboration with the I.R.A” ^ ' : ; 
The Minister for Justice said the L.R.A. had attempted to bring 
outsiders into Eire, and Mr. de Valera was.asked what was meant by 
that statement. He replied that ‘there were two belligerent’ parties in d 
the war, ahd the I.R.A. had declared war on one of'them. Presumably : 
that meant they were willing to help the other. " 
Jan. 29.—The Minister for Local Government said in the Dail that 
he was not certain there was not a-vested interest in the I.R.A. There, 
had "grown up around it a set of vested interests that are fed from 
sources we cannot describe. Those who control it are desperate, un- 
scrupulous, and blood-hardened, men, who will stop at nothing to 
enforce their decisions on théir associates. Until recently this organiza- 
tion was well supplied with funds. Owing to its activities the country 
has never been confronted with a greater peril". 42 ] 
Jan. 27.— 5 law was'passed confiscating all Allied property in the ' ; 
country. c x ig VE Dee 
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, FRANCE e 
Jan. 20.—General de Gaulle, broadcasting from London, said fighti 

‘France and the new Russia were allies. “Every German soldier kill 
or frozen in Russia and every German gun, plane, or tank destroyed 
on the Russian fronts gives France another chance to rise and conquer. 
For centuries past Franco-Russian alliances have been thwarted by 
intrigue or lack of understanding; but the necessity for such an alliance 
ap anew at every turning-pdtnt in history.” — — . 

. m 21.—The German wireless in Paris declared that ''the fate of 
France will be decided by the outcome of the war in Russia"; if Russia 
won France would be plunged into “Bolshevik chaos". 

' Jan. 25.—The Vichy Government protested to the Chinese Govern- 
ment against the bombing of Hanoi, declaring that in the 2 raids the 
borhbers missed their "apparent objective" and killed a number of : 
people. rs 
as. 28.—The Vichy News Agency gave the names of 4 more French- 
men shot by the Germans dyring the week. ; " 
^ "A French military expert, broadcasting from the Paris radio station, _ 





. said it was certaim that, because of their immense resources of man- 
. power and supplies the Russian forces represented “an incredible 


threat". They attacked everywhere, and -in the last few days had 
intensified their drives in all sectors. In some they had achieved real 
advances, as in the region of Lake Ilmen, and some sectors had had . 
to be evacuated by the Germans. “We are'witnessing," he said, ‘‘the 
,prelude to military operations on which will depend the fate of the 
continent.” Pei i i 

Jan. 30.—Admiral Ráeder was reported to be inspecting the German 
naval forces on the Atlantic coast. ; 

De Brinon, in an interview to Paris journalists, said the results of 
collaboration with Germany were not up to expectations owing to 
psychological differences between the French and the Germans. 
*Hitler's Government", he said, “has undoubtedly a different- con- 
ception of diplomatic negetiations' from those current among us”, and 
this had created a situation which “may well appear hopeless.” He 
hoped that Germany's “highest authorities", who constantly stressed 
that without confidence no liberating gestures could be made, would 
this year announce—whith they had never done yet—the conditions of 
this confidence. os 

Feb. 2.—The Military Governor-of Paris announced that 100 Parisian 
youths, Jews and Communists, were to be deported to Eastern Europe, 
and that 6 others had been shot for attacks on Germans. s 

; Reports from Russian sources in Switzerland stated that typhus had 
peel in France, 30 fatal cases having occurred at St. Nazaire and 17 
at Tours. ' . E $ ij . 
GERMANY - 2 f 

Jan. 20.—It was announced that Kield-Marshal von Bock had been 
appointed to succeed Reichenau as C.-in-C. of an army group. It was 
learnt that^Hitler had, on Jan. 16, appointed Jakob Werlin general 
inspector of the motor-véhicle de t, responsible only^to him- 
self, to inform him.'more quickly and thoroughly than before by 
direct channels on all questions of motor transport important for the 
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war effort, in order to- give the instructions demanded by the war 
situation". È - . 
an, 21.—An appeal for volunteers as parachute ps was pub- 

ished in the press, which also printed an official statbment declaring 
that the war on the eastern front made demands on men’s phygique 
and morale unknown in previous wars. Nothing better than farm- 
houses was available for H.Q , and the army commanders, being men of 
advanced age, were less able to withstand the hardships than men 
in their 20s or 30s. Jo. 

Jan. 23.—Statistics recently published showed that at the beginning 
of January some 2,100,000 foreigners were working in Germany, and 
that the number was increasing. Nearly 1 million were Poles, and 
272,000 were Italians. The total number of persons usefully employed 
was over 24 million, aS against 22,670,000 at the end of 1940. This 
did not include the Wehrmacht; police, home guards, and labour con- 
scripts. The number of women workers was one million more than at 
the ‘end of 1940. i 

Jan."25.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that Himmler was 
taking over the Ministry of the Interior from Fri¢k, and was being 
' succeeded as head of the Gestapo by Heydrich. 
< Jan. 29.—Goebbels, writing in the Vóollsscher Beobachter on the 9th 
anniversary of the Party's assumption of power, said that reactionary 
forces were trying to suborn Hitler's closest collaborators from him. 
. Foreign propaganda told of difficulties among Nazi chiefs, but the 

Party held fast. Of the war he said, “It seems a. drawn game. The 
enemy cannot venture on a major attack. He who throws the last 
battalion into the battlefield will have won for ever." 

The wireless -bulletins stated that, "When we shall win we do not 
know, but we know we shall win because there was a Jan. 30, 1933.” 

Jan. 30.—Hitler addressed a meeting in Berlin of Nazi party mem- 
bers and soldiers from the Eastern front, speaking for nearly 2 hours. 
(See Special Summary.) ` 

Himmler wasereported to have started a recruiting campaign for the 
S.S. on a scale far luc 
in Russia. 7 


GREAT BRITAIN p 


er than-would be needed to replace the casualties. 


. 


Jan. 20.—Mr. Churchill told Parliament that he shared the general”. 


anxiety about the situation in the Far East, but also “tHe growing 
.confidence which, I think, may also be justified as to the eventual out- 
come of this terrible struggle". : "is 
Replying to a question about the proposals submitted to him b 
Indian Heel idee he said he would send an answer in terms which 
could be made public. He was not sure, however, that raising far- 
reaching constitutional issues at a time when the enemy was so near 
the gates of India would be advantageous to India. . j 
. _ Further contingents of Canadian troops arrived in the country, in- 
cluding reinforcements for the Czechoslovak Army. > 
Jo 22.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in England from Moscow. 
e Minister for Air, dealing in Parliament with measures for the 
defence of aerodromes, said the object had been to banish divided 
. responsibility for ground defence, and the formation of the R.A.F. 
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Regiment ensured that the defence of aerodromes would belong to one 
service. There would be a hard core of troops, small com to the 
-total number of men on a station, but highly specialized and specially 
equipped, and the "backers-up" would be the.ground staff of the 
aerodrome. . : : . ' 

The scheme had been thrashed out by officers of the Army and the 
R.A.F., in consultation with those of the Navy, and had received the . 
close study and Spo of the Chiefs of Staff and of the Defence 
Committee of the War Cabinet. It defined the responsibilities clearly 
and sharply, and it would establish òn the aérodromes a force that, ` 
would be second to none of its size-in toughness, offensive spirit, 
mobility; and hitting power. ° — . > ee wists. 

Jan. 23.—Signature of t of. federal union between Poland 


,.and Czechoslovakia. (See Specia} Note.) 


Jan. 24.7—Sir Stafford Cripps told the press that the Russians had 


9 million men’ under arms, and he had no doubt that they meant to _. 


make the conquest ‘of Germany absolutely complete.and thorough. 

They anticipated a,new German offensive in the spring, and then hoped 

to give the coup de grace to Germany next autumn or winter. ] 
The potential developments of the eastern ipdustries was enormous; ` 


* they had doubled or trebled their capacity since war started, andinthe __ 
~ next 8 months many industries, moved from threatened areas, would ~- 


berebuilt. The key to the Russian success had been the whole-hearted 
loyalty and determination of every individual The cost had been 
enorinoüs in terms of suffering and domestic tragedy. aes 

Russia and Japan had long-standing differences, which, he was 
convinced, would never be dissolved except by force. 

Jan. 25.—1t was revealed in London that, Mr. Churchill travelled to 
America in the new battleship Duke of Yor&, 35,000 tons, one of the 5 of 
the King George V class. - . DN 

' A demonstration of welcome to the Soviet.trade union delegation 
was held in London. M. Shternik, the leader, said they had seen that 


- “Great Britain is doing well. The organization of production has left 


- 


the best impression on us. The delegation believes that the British 
working class understands the. seriousness of the ition and is 
determined to do, everything to help us. It would, "however, be in-, 
"sincere if the delegation stated thàt production was ideal. The delega- 
tipn considers it~necesSary to say that thére are unused reserves. If 
ese were mobilized and brought into action it would give a consider- 
able addition to the output of tanks, aircraft, and munitions. It seems ` 
_ to usthat these reserves should be mobilized—and the sooner the better 
for our cominon cause." . - 
Jan. 27.—Mr. Churchill's speech in Parliament.. (See Special Sum- 


A te Paper was presented to Parliament entitled ‘‘Co-ordination 
of the Allied War Effort", Cmd. 6332. It stated that the President and 
the Prime Minister had set up bodies to deal with munitions assign- 
ments, shipping adjustment, and raw materials, and these ‘bodies 
would confer with representatives of the U.S.S.R., China, and such 
others of the united mations as were ionamin? Gave attam common 
purposes and provide for the most effective utilization of their joint 


^ 
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eques The manner in which the 3 bodies would operate wag out- 


At the same time the following appointments to the 3- bodies were . 

-announced: Munitions i ents Board: U.S., -Mr* Hopkins; U.K., 
Lord Beaverbrook. Combined’ Shipping Adjustment : U.S., 
Admiral ‘Land; U.K., Sir Arthur ter m Washington, and Lord 
Leathers in London. Raw Materials Board: U.S., Mr. William Batt; 
U.K., Sir Clive Baillieu in Washfngton, and Logg Beaverbrook in 
London. > |, . i <: Cae 

The chief effects of the agreements were ‘tliat the entire munition’ 
resources of Great Britain and the U.S.A. would be led, &nd the 
shipping resources pooled in principle, while the Raw Materials Board 
would take the necessary measures to use the raw materials in the most 
efficient and speediest manner. , ^. . ' 

The Minister of: Economic Warfare stated in Parliament that the - 
Government and the U.S. Government . decided that they were 
ped to authorize a shipment of 8,000' tons of wheat ‘to Greece 
under the su ision of the Internatignal Red Cross: ZI 

Jan. 28.—Lord Beaverbrook, in a broadcast, said the output of 
guns, 2-pounder and over, was now 30,000 a year, and by the end of 
1942 the output was expected to be at the rate of 40,000—he predictéd 
a rate of 45,000—and 30,000 guns exceeded .the total produced in ' 

` Britain in the whole ofathe last war. Of the visit to America he said 
Mr. Churchill put forward a case to the President for the dispatch of 
U.S. troops to Northern Ireland. As soon as he had finished Mr. 
Roosevelt said: “We will send the troops." Britain had now pooled her 
raw materials with America, and she took a very large dowry to that . 
fnarriage, for she had more raw máterials in the last quarter of 1941, 
than ever before since the war began. ~- f 

When they gave the pledge to Stalin they agreed to give him half 
their tank production. They had given shell plants to the United 
States and to some of the Dominions, and had provided aircraft to the 
Chinese frorn their own allocation. i. d : 

The U.S. Ambassador, speaking in London to the National Defence 
Public Interest Committee, said they were taken by surprise at Pearl 
Harbour; "we were too far from the tactics of this war to recognize ! 
fully that discussions by Japan were simply a cover for treachtr- ' 
ous a We have evaluated that. experience, and openly and 
frankly faced the facts". They were far more pre than in 1917. 
The R Army and Navy quotas had been filled for a long time, the 
State Militia had been in the field for more than a year, and selective 
service had been adopted, nearly 18 months/ago, with a national army 
‘already in the field. With: a population of 140 million’ they planned 
to recruit an army of 7 million ; 

The Admiralty announced that another. Spanish ship, the Navemar, 
had been torpedoed and sunk by an Axis U-boat, and that Axis . 

'broadcasts had declared that a British submarine was responsible. . 
No British or Allied submarine was at any time anywhere near the 
-scene of the incident. The circumstances of the sinking of the Portu- 
guese Corts Real and the Spanish Badalova and Castillo made it 
plain that it was the deliberate policy of the Axis to deal ruthlessly with 
the shipping of the Ibérian peninsula. In the first 2 cases the U-boat 
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was identified as German and in the third the torpedo was identified 
as of Italian manufacture. ` m ` 

. . In the case of the Navemar the Admiralty had diverted 2-British 
ships to search fhe area where the ‘attack was reported. The majority . 
of the crew were now stated to have been rescued by another Spanis i 


ship. 

The Foreign Office received from the Irish High Commissioner a copy 
'of His Governmant's protest tp *he U.S. Government against the 
_ arrival of troops in Northern Ireland. ` 
Jan. 29.—Mr. Churchill's in the Commons. (See Spectal 

Summary.) The division on the vote of confidence was 464 for the 
- Government and one against. Details were: Conservatives, 309 (out of a 
total strength of 368); Labour, 101 (out of 160); Liberal National, 27 

out of 31); Liberal, 14 ut of 20); National Labour, 6 (out of 7); : 

dependent, 5 (out of 8); National, 3; and Communist. This included 
tellers. Mr. McGovern and Mr. -Gallacher acted'as tellers, and the 
adverse vote was that of Mr. Maxton. 

Signature of Treaty with Iran. (See Iran.) , 

, Jan. 80.—It was*understood that Sir Stafford Cripps had been offered 
the post of Minister of Supply. i : 

as. 3I;—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Norwich, . 
said that in less than 2-years the daily rate of expenditure on the fight- 
ing services had more than doubled, and was nów million. Inflation 
was not an economic bogy, but a danger which, 1f allowed to develop, 
might threaten the very basis of the material welfare and peace of mind 
of everyone. To escape it, consumption must be restricted and the rate 
of saving increased considerably. , a ; 

Feb. 2.—The Government announced their willingness to make avail- 
able to China under a lease-lend arrangement all the munitions and 
military equipment it was possible for them to supply, and to lend to her 
for war purposes up to £50 million at such times and upon süch terms as 
might be agreed between the two Governments. 

Mr. Harriman arrived in London from ‘America. . 

Mr. Churchill sent a message of co ttJation and encouragement to 
the American Volunteer Group and fhe R.A F. in Rangoon who were ' 
defending ‘‘the vital gateway on which not only Burma itself but no less 
our brave Chinese allies rely for the remforcements wé mean to send 
them in ever increasing tneasute”. 


. a 


GREECE i AM , 

Jan. 21.—Turkish reports stated that the food situation was becom- 
ing more critical daily, and the death rate in the Athens area exceeded 
2,000 a day. The Germans were requisitioning corn, cattle, olive oil, 
. driefl fruit, and potatoes, prohibiting.the movement of supplies from 
'one district to another, and. had stopped fishing nearly ev ere. 

Samothrace and Thasos were reported to be garrisoned by Bulgars. 

Jan. 26.—Large quantities of war material were reported to be 
reaching the country via Yugoslavia, including motor-boats about 
80 feet long. ` 

Jan. 27.—Decision of the British Government to send foodstuffs to 
Greece. (Ses Great Britasn.) i ` : 
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HUNGARY . i 
Jan. 20.—Keitel arrived in Budapest. He was believed to be asking 
for a million Hungarian troops to send to Russia, and-to garrison " 
Yugoslavia, in return for which a large share of Yugosfavia would go to 
Hungary. . f = 
INDIA, ` | » P "E 
Jan. 20.—Mr. Churchill’s remark in Parliament about raising constitu- 
tiorfal issues. (See Great Britain.) ^s i 








IRAN - ] : 

Jan. 26.—Parliament ratified the Anglo-Soviet Iranian Tréaty by 
80 votes to 5, with 8 abstentions. : i 

Jan. B.—Three annexes to the Treaty were published. The Allies 
assured Iran that she should not lose money because of the treaty, 
and promised her a place at the peace conference and “at all negotig- 
tions directly affecting Iranian interests". Iran confirmed that she. 
would break off'relations with all States not in diplomatic relations 
with both Britain and Russia. : 2 

Jan. 29.—The Treaty with Great Britain and the.Soviet Union was 
signed in Teheran. The preamble stated that it was based on the 
Atlantic Charter. Article 1 laid down that the Allies respected Iran's 
territorial integrity, sovereignty, and. independence. -Article 2 estab- 
lished the alliance with the two Powers. Article 3 stated that the 
Allies would defend Iran; and that for this purpose Iran would t 

. them the use.and control of communications. Article 4 allowed the 

Allies to maintain all the land, sea, and air forces they required, on 
Iranian territory. Article 5-stated that the Allies would withdraw their 
forces at latest 6 months after the war. Article 6 stated that they would 
not conclude with any othe? party any treaty prejudicial to Iran, and 
would consult her ori all matters affecting her interests. Iran undertook 
not to adopt, in her relations with foreign countries, an attitude in- 
consistent with the alliance or to conclude treaties inconsistent with 
the Anglo-Soviet treaty. By Article 7 the Allies undertook to do their 
best to safeguard the economic existence of the Iranian people against 
the privations and difficulties arising from the war. Article 8 laid down 
that the provisions of the Treaty were ually binding .as bilateral 
obligations between‘ Iran and each of the Allies. Article 9 provided for 
the ovi to remain in force till the date of the withdrawal of the forces 
of'the Allies. - 

Three Notes were exchanged. The first contained an ássurance by 
Britain and Russia that the provisions of Article 6 would be applicable 
to any peace conference held at the end of the war or other general 


international conferences, and that they would do their best to ensure ` 


that Iran was represented on a footing of equality in any'negotiations 
directly affecting her interests." The second, from the Iraniah Foreign 
Minister, gave an assurance that Iran would consider it contrary to her 
óbligations under Article 6 to maintain diplomatic relations with any 
State which was in diplomatic relations with neithér of the Allies. 
The third, identical from Britain and Russia, gave 3 assurances: that 


` 
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they would not require the participation of Iranian forces against a 
foreign Power; that no provision in the Treaty required Iran to bear the 
cost of works carried out by the Allies not necessary for Iran; and that 
the undertakings of the first Note would remain in force even after the 
Treaty ceased to-be valid, in accordance with Article 9, before the 
‘conclusion of peace. 5 


ITALY Z ~e 
Jay: 20.—1t was aùnounced that the population numbered 45,366,000 
on Dec. 31, as compared with 43,059,889 in 1938. i 
^ Jan. 27.—Goring arrived in the country. 27 7 , 
Jan. 28.—Mussolini received Goring, who then left to inspect units of 
; the Luftwaffe in Sicily. ^ — : 
~ Jan. 29.—The King received Goring. Reports from Swiss soupces 
“* (quoted by Moscow) stated that several attacks had recently been made 
-on German officers by Italians m Florence, Milan, and Turin, and in 
Sicily. = s : 
JAPAN e E 
Jan. 21.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Diet, said they must 
be “prepared for difficulties in various tasks which may arise in the 
future... . The whole nation must persevere in the firm conviction of 
ultimate victory”. The important points on Hong-kong, Malaya, and 
the Dutch East Indies. would be converted into strongholds for the 
defence of East Asia. The Philippines would be ‘allowed their in- 
' dependence if the population showed understanding towards Japanese 
troops, and were prepared to co-operate in reconstruction. The same 
would.apply to Burma. If the Dutch East Indies and Australia per- 
sisted in their.resistance, "we shall show them no mercy, and s 
* thrash them". As to.China, the régime would be completely destroyed ^ 


r 


by Japan. He concluded: “Tt is a satisfaction for us to see that our . l 


ies, particularly Germany and Italy, &chieve continual successes, 
. which will lead to the establishment of a new world order."' ° 
The Navy Minister said the Navy practical controlled the Pacific 
from Malaya to the west coast of the United Slates. So far they had 
sunk 61 enemy warships and 35 merchantmen, and destroyed or . 
ed 977 aircraft. - ` ; 
Jan. 23.—A statement by the Prime Minister in.the Diet was broad- 
cast in whieh he said Japan was willing to accept any Chinese overtures 
for a peaceful reconciliation if the Chungking régime changed its 
attitude. She still regarded China as'a sister nation, and had "not 
se ee her mind about receiving Chungking with open arms if it only 
ifies its mistaken ideas. Japan is ee a spoilt child, who has 
been pampeted by Anglo-America. Now is e. time for the Chinese 
Jeaders to awake, and I take this occasion to them to do so.” 
Jan. 26.—Report of the U.S. Commissioner for arcotics on Japanese 
use of opium. (Ses U.S.A.) ` 


MALAYA >` . ? 
Jan. 31.—The Governor of the Straits Settlements, in a broadcast to 
- the people of Singapore, said the first thing that they must be determined 
upon was that they were going to win the bettle of Singapore. 
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"In the days that are coming history will be written. It is for all of us— 
men and women alike—to ensure that it will be a glorious chapter." The 
forces were there, and would-ight till victory was won. ‘For the rest of ' 
us, here we are and here we stay, each of us to do our bit. This is total 
war, in which the whole population is involved. ... Let not the Asmtic 
poptlation of this island imagine that one day they will find themselves 
abandoned. That will never be. Eurqpeans, Indians, Chinese, Malays— 
we all stand together side by side, shoulder to shoulder.*We will continue 
to try and send away as many women and children as may wish to letve, 
whatever their race, and I am glad to say that the Government of 
Australia has opened the doors of that great country to Chinese and 
After warning them against panic and defeatist talk, he said that within 
the last few days substantial reinforcements had arrived, and “they are 
proof, if proof were needed, that Singapore is intended to be held." They 
‘must just’ hang on grimly. 
THE NETHERLANDS - ü 
Jan. 22.—It was announced that Col. Dyxhoorn, formerly Minister- 
of Defence, had arrived in the United States with the Chief of Staff 
of the Navy, to take-part in discussions on the war in the Pacific; 
also that Mr. Welter, formerly Colonial Secretary, was going to Delhi 
to represent the East Indies at the headquarters of the Eastern Group 
Supply Council. k ! ; 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES - 2: 
Jan. 20.—Dr. van Mook's visit to Washington. (See U&ited: States.) 
Jan. 26.-—An official statement was published in Batavia reviewing - 

Japan's espionage activities in the East Indies, showing that both 

diplomatic and consular representatives had long been organizing fifth 

columns. This was known, however, to the Government, and a watch 
was kept on the5,000 Japanese who had settled in the Malay archipelago. 

"Many of the fishermen, ee men, and visitors were in reality naval 

officers. The Consulate-General in Batavia had a secret wireless trans- 

mitter, and efforts were made to -corrupt the vernacular press, to. 
traduce young native students} incite the Moslem population, and use 
the Japanese business firms: to conduct whispering campaigns and 
circulate rumours, Two shipping companies were started, and intended 

to open offices at Sourabaya, Batavia, Amboina, Sabang, Menado i 

and Manokwarie. ` ` 


NEW ZEALAND \ : 

Jan. 25.—The Prime Minister,.commenting on a press telegram 
. implying that the British Cabinet considered that the defeat of Hitler ` 
must be achieved first and active attention to the Pacific war given 
after that, said that the Government had been in constant com- 
munication with Mr. Churchill and the War Cabinet, and that'such a 
statement had never been made, nor was there even a hint of such an 
attitude receiving a moment’s consideration. ' 

Jan. 29.—The Prime Minister confirmed a rt that the Govern- 
ment had asked for representation in the War Cabinet on an equal foot: ` 
ing with Australia. They did not reject the proposal for a-Pacific 
Council in London, but had expressed a preference for one in Washing- 
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tori, as the most suitable location for consultation between the U.K., 
the U.S.A., Australia, New Zéaland, Dutch East Indies, and China’ 
an. 31.—Mr. Nash in Washington, and estion ing estab- 
wee of aned command fo akie Po area. (Sao TE 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
Jan. 26.—Several thousand Uyited States divisional troops landed 
in Northern Ireland and were greeted by the Governor, Lord Abercorn. 
esSecretary of State for Air, in an adi 3 on the quayside, said they 
had come thousands of miles, not to sojourn among strangers, but 
among grateful friends and among comrades of the British fighting 
services. Their safé arrival marked a new stage in the war. It was not 
an isolated manceuvre, but part of the general disposition of their 
resources which was bemg made under the supreme responsibility of th 
President.and the Prime Minister. i 
Jan. 27.—1t was announced through the War Dept. that H.Q. of 
the American’ Forces in the British Isles were bemg established m 
England under the command.of General James Chaney. (He had arrived 
in England in May, 1941). Nay 
Jan. 28.—The Prime Minister said Mr. de Valera had again anager? 
into the political arena the constitutional status of Northern d 
as laid down by the Government of Ireland Act, 1920. He had no right | 
to interfere in their affairs and no claim to sovereignty over that part 
of the United Kingdom. It was he and his associates who were respon- 
sible for the separation of Eire from the U.K. : i . 
The presence of U.S. troops was part of a vast strategic plan for the 
deleat of the Axis Powers; therefore they were doubly welcomed in 
their territory. Mr. de Valera would, no doubt, have prevented their 
arrival if he could. Eire was no less in danger of invasion than' was the 
United Kingdom. If such an attack were made the people of Eire 
would be glad of any'help they could secure, British or American. 
Kire'á fate depended on the issue of the life and death struggle in which 
Britain and erica were allies. . i 
-NORWAY : : 


Jan. 20.—Swedish teports confirmed rumours of the sentence 
on the septuagenarian ex-Rector of Oslo University of a month's con- 
"finement in a dark cell on a bread and water diet. They also stated that 
425 relatfves of Norwegian officers who had gone to England were 
arrested on. Jan. 17 and 18. The Germans were believed to have. 
authorized Terboven to arrest all male relatives between 17 and 60., ` 
It was learnt that regulations had been issued making persons who 
infringed the rationing laws liable to the death owed j 
Jan. 30.—The perm authorities announced the shooting of 2 more 
‘men for aiding escapes to Great Britain, bringing the total shot for 
this to 46. Norwegian reports stated that there had been 6 executions 
.during the week. . E 
Feb. 1.—Terboven announced in Oslo that he had approved the 
demand that Qui should be made Prime Minister which had been . 
put forward the day before by all the Ministers in the provisional 
Government set up by him (Terboven) in.September, 1940. He declared 
that the Supreme Court had pronounced the procedure legal. 
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A Quisling, speaking in German, thanked Terboven and Hitler, and 
' then; in Norwegian, said the day marked the opening of a new era for 
Norway as a <‘free and independent couhtry". Their first task would 
be to conclude peace with Germany, and he intended séon to summon ; 
a national assembly on a corporative basis to determine the countsy’s ^ « 
^. form of government. -> * à A 
The Government issued'in London a statement repudiating Quisling's 
appointment. He had no position or afithority whatevaa other than that 
‘given him by Germany; and from-the very first he had taken ar active 
part on thé side of the enemy. It was quite obvious that any so-called 
peace treaty signed by him would havé no significance either in constitu- 
-tiorial or in international law. ap ~- j S 
Feb. 2.—Admiral Raeder was reported to,be in the country inspecting - 
the naval bases. rasa . ; » 
.PALESTINE f ; 
` _ Jan. 20.—A bomb outrage in Telaviv killed Deputy S intendent 
Schiff and fatally injured Inspector Goldman of the Police. It was 
` believed to be thé work of a band of terroyists, of Fagcist and German 
sympathies, known as the “Stern group”. i 
Jan. 23.—A British police inspector named Turton died as the 
result of the outrage. The Jewish Agency expressed to the Inspector- . 
General the “utter horror at the new crime committed in Telaviv in . ^ 
broad daylight", and said the Agency would wholeheartedly support 
whatever measures might be taken to track down the murderous gang. 
PERU . . vt ue . . 
: o, Jen. 24.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis Powers. : i 
Jan. 28.—The settlement of the frontier dispute with Ecuador was 
announced. 7 - í 
Feb. ].—About 200 Germans were stated to have been arrested since 
the Government broke off relations with the Axis. D- 
THE PHILIPPINES . . ` f 
Jan. 26.—The Japanese set up a civil “administration under Jorge 
Vargas, mayor of Greater Manila. Its licy; according to the Domei 
Agency, was “the Philippines for the F: ipinos with the Japanese High 
Command guaranteeing full freedom of religion and residence as far 
as the military administration permits". à ar 
Jan. 29.—It was learnt that President Quezon had pledged his 
people “to continue to resist the enemy with all our might". He said 
- only a third-of the islands had been occupied so far, and elsewhere 
constitutional government still operated under his authority. - Their 
determination to fight till victory had been in no way weakened by. 
the temporary reverses. The statement was forwarded to Washington 
by General MacArthur. a zu 
POLAND " - . 
, Jan. 21.—A decree signed hy the President appointed Dr. Seyda 
Vorsiedy leader of the National Democratic Party in Poznania), 
i without Portfolio; -Prof. Komarnicki, Ministér of Justice? 
and M. Kwapinski (a Socialist leader), Minister without Portfolio - 
making a second representative of the Socialist Party. ~ 
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Jan. 22.—Closing of Legation in Madrid. (See Spasn.) me 
Jan. 23.—Signature of agreement of federal union with Czecho- 
slovakia. (See Spectal Note.) 
Jan.-24.—It was learnt that among acts of sabotage recently weré 
» ` thesblowing up of the power station at “Tarnow and the destruction of 
a factory near Radom by fire, in connection with which 200 Poles and 
30 Jews were sent to a concen tion camp. Mass executions were 
reported in villages in areas in,w. ich sabotage occurred. ' 
PORTUGAL ^ " ; 
Jan. 21.—A military mission left for Spanish Morocco, and reinforce- 
ments left' for Angola, West Africa. - JE E. 
Jan. 23.—The Government announced that, in pursuance of con- 
- .versations with the British Government, orders had been given for the 
- forces at Lourengo Marques to leave for Timor to undertake the defence 
of the Portuguese port. À transport left taking about 1,000 troops. 


"+ RUMANIA 2n . 


Jan. 31.—1t was learnt that a proclamation had been issued calling 
. up all civil servants “to the service of the nation”. 
SOUTH AFRICA . 
_ _ Jan. 20.—The police and National Volunteer Brigade in Johannes- 
burg rounded up a number of detectives and police there and in the 
Rand area and detained.314 suspected of subversive activities, and 59 
members of the railway police. -- 

Jan.21.—The Commissioner of Police stated that documents 
seized showed that the arrested men were members of à Storm Troop 
division of the Ossewa-Brandwag. - 

Jan. 22.—The Minister of Justice told Parliament that, after the 

` arrest of a former policeman named Leibbrandt, who was working for 
the Germans, the Governnfent'came into possession of documents 
proving that a dangerous subversive movement was afoot. Bombs 
were found in the possession of policemen and the plate of their manu- 
facture discovered. ` / 

Jan. 23.—Dr. Malan published the draft Constitution of the Republic 
he aimed at setting up. It was based on the ascendancy of the Dutch, 

^ the English language would exist in sufference, and the franchise would 
be restricted to those “who may be expected to assist in building up- 
the natio". R 5 : 

General Smuts, speaking in Parliament, referred to the cordial 
relations that had sprupg-up in the campaigns in the North between 
South African troops and West. African native soldiers, and went on: 
to say that this mutual respect would be a good basis for future policy, 

Jaring: “We want to take a holiday from old ideas which have 

. brought nothing but bitterness and strife to our country, and to try to 
- the best of our ability to fashion a variegated but: harmonious race 
pattern in South Africa." — ^ JOE A 
Jan. 29.—Pylons carrying electric power lines from Vereeniging to 
` the.Rand were blown up by saboteurs, causing dislocation of mine 
“york. At Vereeniging 22 and at Potchefstroom 9 pylons were wrecked. 
There were no serious casualties. i 
Jan.-30.—A number of arrests were made The Government decided 


- 
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to issue an emergency regulation imposing the death penalty for 
sabotage by explosives and for the possession of explosives intended 
to be used for sabotage.- 

- Feb. 1.—Telegraph and telephone lines were cut in various parts of 
the Free State and Northern Cape Province. ~ 

Feb. 2.—A regulation was gazetted imposing the death ty’ for 
Sabotage. Seven more arrests were made. The Minister of the Interior 
stated in Parliament that the headquarters of the saboteurs’ organization 





had been ttaced to agents beyond the Mozambique bord@r. The leader of ` 


the Ossewa-Brandwag repudiated any connection with saboteurs. 


SPAIN ^ 


Jan. 22.—1t was learnt that the Government had closed the Polish ; 
Legation and asked the Minister to leáve, giving as the reason that the 
tion had committed some irregularity in the issue of passports. 
an. 28.—British Admiralty statement on the sinking of the Nava 
mar. (See Great Britain.) `- 
The ABC reported Mr. Churchill's eem fully, and described it as 
“extraordinanily clear and sincere" 


SWEDEN - 

Jan. 20. Dagens Nyheter, reporting the sentence on ae Seip, called 
it the “cruellest mental violence", adding, “a régime of violence using 
such methods can never be defended and can, never be rehabilitated”. 

Jan. 21.—Dagens Nyheter, referring to Mr. Churchill’s American 
journey, said his prestige and confidence in victory were now higher 
than ever. “A glance was taken at war resources, and the conclusion 
was arrived at that next'year the time will have come for the slowly 
waking giants to let the hammer blow fall". 

Jan. 22:—A Naval broadcast stated that the merchant fleet had lost 
118 vessels and nearly 800 sailors since the war began. 


SYRIA 7 
Jan. 23. —ThePresident approved a decree providing for the creation 
of a national army. - 


» 


- . 
` 


. THAILAND 


Jan, :25,—The Govtenment declared war on Great Britain and the 


` United States. Thai troops began, to advance into Burma. 


x 


TURKEY , 

Jan. 21. — The loss was ETT of the Kuriulush while crossing 
the Sea of Marmora with foodstuffs for Greece. 

Jan. 23.—The police ‘arrested 13 Axis agents suspected of operating 
an espionage ring in Irak, Syria,-and Iran. They included 3 Syrians 
who had been working as translators in the German News Agency in 
Istanbul The importation of the German paper Signal and of the - 
anti-Soviet Novo Slovo (printed in Berlin) was prohibited. — . 2 
USA ^ : i 

Jan. 20.—The President received the Governor of the Netherlands 2 


East Indies and told the press later that he had given him good news, 


and, so far as the South-West Pacific was concerned, said that "very 


1 
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excellent progress" was being made in the strengthening of the position. 
Dr. van Mook stated that the President had given him a lot of good ` 
news about the efforts being made to strengthen the allied position, and ` 
that the islands from which he flew to the United States would “hold 
T outallright". ` - . 

Jan. 21.—Mr. Donald Nelson told the press that the Office of Pro- 
duction Management had been entirely dismantled as an administrative - 
Micra tion, and it$ various divisions would be absorbed into the new 

Jas. 22.—Mr. Nelson ordered the manufacture of private cars and 
light trucks to cease entirely from Feb. 1. 7 Dd 

.7 Jan. 23.—The House of Representatives’ Appropriation Committee 
sent to Congress an Army request for $12,500 million for the building 
of 33,000 aeroplanes, and issued a warning that much more money” 
would be needed to carry out the 1942 and 1943 programmes. 

* Jan. 24.—The Report of thé special commission which investigated 
the attack on Pearl Harbour was issued. It stated that Admiral’ 

" Kimmel, C.-in-C. of the Pacific Fleet, was warned 10 days beforehand ~- 
that Japan was expected to attack within a few days, and that Army 
chiefs in Hawaii were told that negotiations with Japan had practically 
ceased, that hostilities might follow, and that subversive activity 
might be expected. There were subsequent-warnings in the next few - 
_days, but these messages “did not create in the minds of responsible 
officials in the Hawaiian area apprehension as to probable imminence 
of air raids". - - 

Admiral Kimmel and General Short failed to consult and confer with 

. one another about these warnings. “The attitude of each was that he 
was not-required to inform himself of the measures undertaken by the 
other to out the responsibility assigned under the plans then in 

. effect. This demonstrated, on the part of each, lack of appreciation of 

- the responsibilities vested in them and imherent in their positions.” 
The warnings only emphasized in their minds the danger from sabotage 
,artd surprise submarine attack. They had considered, the possibility of 

. air raids; but they believed the chances of such a raid while the Pacific 
Fleet was based on Pearl Harbour were practically nil and the attack 
‘was therefore a complete surprise to each of them”. 








The Embassy staff left Copenhagen. ` one 
Jan. 28.—Arrival of U.S. troops in Northern Ireland. (See Northern. 
Jreland.). g ; 


The report:of the U.S. Comrhissioner for Narcotics was published 
by the Treasury. It declared that the opium traffic was engaged in by 
Japan “as an instrument of national policy for a decade before Pearl 
Harbour”. The Japanese Government was moved by 3 considerations: 
the securing of revenue, the corruption of western nations, and the 
weakening and enslavement of the peoples of countries already invaded. 
or marked for invasion. - 

Congress received the $17,750 million Appropriation Bill for the 
Navy. j ^ 

Tan. 27.—The House of Representatives the Navy Bill 

Anglo-U.S.A: agreements for pooling of shipping resources, raw 
materials, and munitions, and issue of White Paper. (See Great 
Britain.) a ` 7 - 
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“The President told the préss that he questioned the use of-the term 
A.E.F. for the “Irish group” of, Forces abroad; there were 6, 8, or 10 
such Forces scattered around the world. They were sénding all -help 
possible and as fast as possible into the South-West Pacific which, he 
" sted, should be called the A.B.D.A. area--American, British, 
Dutch, and Australian. : . go er MR >» * 
^. He also said he was amazed that Mr. de Valera should have protested , 
against the landings in Northern-Irelgnd on the ground that he had not 
- been consulted in advance. eTo e.. , 
. Jan. 28.—The Senate passed the Army Appropriatjon Bill providing- 
. funds for 23,000 fighting and 10,000 training aircraft S = 
. Col. Knox, s ing at Chicago, said: “The Japs are jittery because 
they cannot determine just where the American Fleet is and what its 
object may be." Their uncertainty was like that which caused every 
one of his audience to ask: “What’s Hitler going to do next?” This had 
a strategic value, because, not knowing what your enemy was going to 
do you had to disperse.your forées. Referring to suggestion he had made 
on Jan.-12¢hat, without Hitler, Japen could get nowhere, he said: 
"Where do you suppose Japan could get if Britain, Russia, and the 
United States were not occupied with Hitler in the west, and were free 
to join the gallant Chinese, to hurl their collective weight on Japan? ... 
The Axis chose the time and the Pacific as the place for our entry into 
the war, it is there that our Fleet has.been attacked, there that Ameri- 
can territory has been invaded, and there that Americans are fighting 
oe against enormous odds. Why? Because Hitler wants tis to 


w all our growing strength into the Pacific and to stop supplying 

the British. and. Russians. But this is what we propose not to do. We 

- will not fall into Hitler's trap." But if some people thought he was in 
favour of forgetting the Pacifié and misunderstood his reminder that 
the German monster was still at large, the Navy did not. Since Jan. 12 
the Navy had accounted for 18 Japanese ships, and probably 3 others, 

and had done a number of things he could not report. -~- ; 

Mr. Winant's sp in Dondon. (See Great Britain.) : p 

Mr, Hull wag’ handed the Eire Government's protest against the 
landing of U.S. troops in Northern Ireland. "Tn 

, The President, referring to the Pan-American Conference, said tHe 
American nations had triumphed over "those who have endeavoured ` 
to sow disunion among them". ` -- ] . 

Jas. 29.—Mr. Stimson told the press that a new pilot-training project 
had been started to turn out 30,000 pilots, observers, and navigator$ 
within 12 months. Í ` : li d E 

Jan. 30.—The House of Representatives.passed the Navy Appro- 
priation Bill totalling $26,000 million. MC 

The President signed the™-Price Control Bill giving Congressional 
authorization to the Government to exercise control over all factors 
determining the cost of living, except wages and agricultural prices. 

Mr. Roosevelt received messages of congratulation on his 60th birth- 
day from King George VI, Chiang Kai-shek, and from the Prime 
Ministers of many countries fighting the Axis. E 

~ Jan. 81.—Mr. Nash, the Minister of New Zealand, arrived in Wash- 
- ington. He suggested to the press that the unified war command for 
. the Pacific area should.be established under an American naval officer ~ 


. 
» 


, 
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d that a Pacific War Council sitting in Washington should deal with 
the political problems of the united.natións whose ions bor- 
dered on that ocean. General,Wavell's command did not go further 
east than the ¢entre of New Guinea, and so. did not include New 
Zealand. He referred tó the 60,000 of Kis countrymen serving oversea. 
as ùn exceptionally big. proportion of their man-pówer, and said his 
country was rich ,enough in-food, etc., to provide for thrée or four . 
™ expeditionary forces if the Uniteq States decided to send them. 7 
r Feb.«2—ThePresident asked Congress tovapprove a loan of [125 
miffion to China; the enabling legislation was introduced into the House 
‘of Representatives. ^ ` - . ES : : 
The Senate passed the $26,000 million, Naval Appropriations Bill and 
returned it to the House for action on amendments. |, S 


tu 


öf the Mostow Commiimist Committee, 


e USSR: ';:*- > 
00 . Jan, 21.—The. Secretary 
: addressing a meeting on^the 18th anriversary of Lenin’s death, said . 
_ the Germans had lost-300,000 killed between ‘Dec. 6 and Jan. 15, with 
4,800 guns, 1,1Q0 aircraft, 2,760 tanks, 700 armoured cars, 33,600 
lorries}. 3,070" trench mortars, 8,000 machine-guns, 15,000 automatic 
_,  Tifles,6,000 motor cycles, and much other material. - 
w. _ Jam 23.—Pravda published a farewell’ letter to the people from Sir 
Stafiórd Cripps, who expressed his deep admiration for their devotion, 
^i. bravery, and discipline. He urged that Anglo-Soviet unity must + 
V7 ' hecome yet closer, in order to solve the problems of the future and to 
make the hopes arid ideals of the peoples into realifies. Both countries 
„must lead the peoples of Europe towards civilization, and “we must 
' “plan together for the future happiness of the long suffering masses". — 
Jan>25.—M. Shvernik's statement in London as to British output 
of war material. (See Great Britai.) Wo rdg e ek 


a 4 
` 


URUGUAY T MEE ; 

Jan. 24.—The Governmènt broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis Powers, aid imposed: restrictions on the transfet of funds-to and 
from countries maintaining relations with the Axis. . aie: 


Toà 


- YUGOSLAVIA '` ; . » 
. Jan. 21.—The Government, in London, received information of the 
complete, déstruction of Rudnik (100 miles south of Belgrade) by the 
"Germans and the massacre of all its inhabitants, and of the destruction 
of Uzice, in western Serbia. Belgrade was believed to be very short of 
* food, with fyphes rife. The Germans imposed a curfew in the city: 

, Jaw. 26:—Turkish rts stated that the! Germans had completely 
." destroyed Rudrük, Oujitza, Gorgni ;Milanovatz, and Kralievo, and: - 
massacred several thousand old men, women, and children as a reprisal 

for the successes df General Mihailovitch’s forces im ‘south-western -- 
Serbia: Seven Bulgarian divisions were reported to be occupying the 
south and south-eastern parts of:the country. The Germans were stated 
to- be keeping the high ‘command in their hands, but replacing German 
` .troops operating inst the patriots by Bulgarians,” Hungarians, - 
- Croats; Italians, an followers of Neditch. y^ ier EN 
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, . SUPPLIES 


. THE publication on Jan. 27 of the White Paper (Cmd. 6332) on 
Co-ordination of the Allied War Effort" marks a stage of great 


- / P4 
THE CO-ORDINATION OF BRITISH AND U.S: 





importance both in the conduct of the war and in the process of “getting . 


mixed up together" which has for some time been in,progress between 


Britain and the United States. This process began after’ Dunkirk, - 


when United States Army’ stocks of material were released for sale to . 


. Britain; it reached an important milestone with the simultaneous 

transfer of 50 destroyers to Britain and ‘the leasing of British-owned 
sites for bases to the United States in September, 1940, and another 
.with the passing of the Lend-Lease Act in March, 1941. - 

The Lend-Lease Act was, and is, a liarly ingenious and elastic 
instrument, whereby ''defence articles" (including food) and services, 
such as the services of ships and repairs to ships, can be transferred by 
the President to any country whose defence he deems to be vital to the 
defence of the United States on terms which are left to the President's 
discretion. The repayment may, apparently, be burely nominal, and 
the possibility of a political or commercial concession being the return 
asked is not exquded by the Act, which lays it down, however, that 
"defence articles" may not be transferred under its terms to a country 
which is capable of paying for them in the ordinary way—the stipula- 
tion which has so far prevented American aid to Ru$sia from being, 
technically, “Lend-Lease Aid". ~ : i ` 

On the eve 'of the attack on Pearl Harbour, i.e. in just under nine 
months, the value of. goods and services actually transferzed under 
the-Act amounted to $970 million, while another $232 million worth of 
goods were in process of manufacture or awaiting delivery. In the 
month of Noveinber, 1941, the transfer amounted to some $280 
million, equivalent to an annual rate of $3,360 million, and Lend-Lease 
deliveries constituted about 31 cent of all American exports to the 
British Empire and Egypt. (About 90 per cent of Lend-Lease aid, it 
has been estimated by the Economist, was to this destination). The 
scale of Lend-Lease aid on the eve of the Pearl Harbour. attack had 
therefore become important: the goods and services transferred in 
November under the Act constituted’ more than 3 per cent of the 
United States’ national income, and were equal to probably about 20 
per cent of the United Kingdom’s own output of goods and services 
devoted to war, It had, moreover, doubled in e preceding five 
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months, and showed every sign of expanding rapidly in the future. 
Of the total Lend-Lease contracts placed up to Nov. 30 (amounting 
altogether to $5,243 million y» some 72 per cent, furthermore, was 
iri the form of &ctual war materi (aircraft being far the biggest item). 
How was the situation altered by the Japanese attack and the 
subsequent events? For the first time, a situation arose in which the. 
United States was not purely the “Arsenal of Democracy”, but might 
pis iei British qr other, foreign-rmde material for its own forces. Not 
only wes the war-material outpüit of the remaining United Nations still 
greater than that of the United States (a fact which by itself might not 
affect the position, since’ trained American man-power was also still 
scarce as compared with that of most other countries), but it would 
obviously be convenient in certain eventualities to equip American 
forces -operating far from the United States with material, produced 
close at hand. Thus there arost, not the need for an entirely new 
“pooling” system, as has sometimes been asserted (the American out- , 
put had been in a sense "pooled" even before Lend-Lease, when the 
President has issued his famous “‘rule of thumb", by which a certain ' 
rough proportion ef new output was to go to the belligerents, and even . 
more since the Moscow Conference), but for an extension of the pooling 





system, whereby British as well as United States' material should go 


into the common pool and be available for all the United Nations as . 
it was allotted to them by common agreement. : 

It seems that such pooling was introduced at an early date after thé 
entry of the United States into the war. Mr. Roosevelt, when asked : 
some time before the White Paper of Jan. 27 whether the formation of 
a common pool was contemplated, replied that it already existed. It 
should be emphasized that it is “pooling” in the above sense—the 
allocation of materials.to their users without regard to their origin, 
(apart from the limitations imposed by transport difficulties), which 
really matters. This is the measure which is necessary to ensure that 
allied nations' combined strength is not merely the sum of their separate 
strengths, but is the utmost which can be produced bythe marrying of 
their complementary resources. There is, however, another sense of- 
“pooling” which goes-beyond this in respect merely of, book-keeping. 
In this sense, “pooling” means that no member of the scheme. is 
credited with what he supplies to other mernbers, or debited:with what 
he receives from them, so that no debts,of any kind are contracted or 
paid. This is the sense in which some observers interpreted the fore- 
casts that a os of the resources of the United Nations was going 
to begin, and the announcement that it had been started. 

Neither in thesWhite Paper nor in any other official pronouncement 
is there yet evidence that pooling in this second sense is contemplated, 
nor does there seem any particularly strong immediate reason why it 
should be. . The “book-keeping” or financial problems connected with 
the mauu e complementary resources are much less likely to create 
immediate difficulty between allies at war than between, for instance, 
a belligerent and a neutral. It may be true, for instance, that, -before 
Lend-Lease, British financial difficulties limited the amount of material 
which could be obtained from the United States, but it is very im- 


. probable that it would have been allowed to do so, even if Lend-Lease 


never been invented, once the United States entered the war. 


* s 
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Lending and borrowing between allies at war can practically always be — 


arranged if they are necessary to bring about some transfer of resources 
believed by both parties to be desirable. The difficulties connected with 


such Borrowing are not immediate, but relate to the post-war’ period, ~ 


` when, as both Britain and the United States have reason to know from 

^ bitter experience, they Gan work havoc. The Lend-Lease principle 
" having enabled such consequences to be reduced greatly in seriousness, 

or avoided altogether, thére is little obvious reason for not debiting 

each of the United Nations with aid reteivéd and crediting it with aid . 

given by it, the nature of the repayment being left so conveniently 

vague. E 


What does seem to be consistent with the new situatión is some - 


modification of the requirement that-cash payment shall be given 
whére possible, and some retrospective action in regard td debts 
incurred for ‘defence articles" ordered before the entry of the United 


States into the war but not delivered üntil after that event, -perhaps .' 


even in regard to süch articles delivered before it, or, still better; in 
regard to “defence articles’t actually paid for. Whether this or other. 
modifications of the financial book-keeping system among the United 
Nations is made, however, matters little so far'as the immediate 


material effect upon the war“effort is concerned, though the psycholo- ~- 


gical effects and the post-war economic and political effects might be ~ 
important. ; : 


~ It seems certain that the entry of the United States into the war will < 


render even more necessary than before an enormous volume of 
“lend-leasing” or some equivalent—i.e. one-way transfer of goods and 


services of the kind normally bought and sold. The United States, - 


with only about 6 per cent of the world's population, has at least 


40 per.cent of its output-capacity in the industries directly relevant to ~. 


the production of armaments: the United ‘Kingdom has little ‘more 
than 2 per cent of the world’s population but perhaps 12 per cent of 
` the relevant industrial capacity: Russia has nearly 8 per cent ‘of the 
. Population and perhaps 12-14 për cent of the industry, while the rest 
ofthe British Empire, €hina and Netherlands India have between 
j them more than 40 per cent of the population and an extremely small 
perenta, of the total industrial capacity. In the long run, therefore, 
ritain and the United States wilt certainly have to supply material 
(which is normally.traded for money) to equip the fighting men of their 
alliés whose service to the common cause has no market price. In al|- 


a = 


of material to Britain, whose defensive positión on an enormous 

bas caused her to deploy man-power disproportionately large. in: 
relation to her own output of material. _ DU. : 

. ^ Moreoyer, the Far Eastern war has fundamentally altered the balance 
of payments on ordinary trade account between the British Empire 
and the United.States. The exports of British Malaya to the United 
States (valued at nearly $250 million in 1937) and the exports of the 
Netherlands Indies ($115 million-in that year) have hitherto been. an 


but the very long run, too, the United States will be a large net ve i 
t`- 


important source. of dollars for the Sterling ‘Area Not only will the ` : 


loss of this source decrease thé Sterling .Area's ability to obtain 
American goods not covered by Lend-Lease, but: the cutting off of 


rubber supplies will make Britain dependent upon the synthetic rubber- 


- 
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which is to be produced in the United-States, and which will presumabl 
be supplied under Lend-Lease. Thus, though thé traffic in war Sates 
may cease to be entirely a one-way traffic, theenet flow from the 
United States will certainly increase, and the means of paying for these 
supplies in the ordinary way will certainly decrease. addition, it is 
likély to be found that the scope for ordinary payment 1s diminished by - 
«American belligerency, and that the desirability of letting such payment 
continue during war is challenged. The United States, with her level 
of civilsan co ption reduced to that of the depression, will demand 
far ‘less of the luxury goods which make up a large proportion of her 
normal imports from the United Kingdom and Canada, and though, 
her increasing demand for industrial raw materials from Canada and the 
British Colonies may offset this so far-as the British Empire as a whole 
is concerned, the United Kingdom’s balance of payments is bound to 
be affected by it. Indeed, it is not desirable that any resources within 
the Unitéd Nations should now be devoted to the production of e 
goods if they could be used for producing essentials or war mat ial, 
` and this applies no less to the mining of Empite gold than to the 
production of luxuries for export to the United States. 4 l 
Machinery has how been set up to make recommendations with 
regard to the allocation of finished weapons, the use of shipping, and 
the distribution of raw materials. The first of these functions will be 
performed by two boards, one in Washington and one in London, under 
the leadership of Mr. Hopkins and Lord Beaverbrook respectively. 
These Boards will regard the whole British-American output of 
finished weapons as pooled. The Shipping Boards, on the other hand, 
which are undér the leadership of Sir Arthur Salter and Admiral Land 
in Washington and Lord Leathers in London, will apparently consider 
adjustments in the distribution of shipping rather than the distribution . 
of shipping facilities as a whole, for it is laid down in the White Paper. 
that the shipping under the control of the Ministry of War Transport 
is to remain so, while the corresponding authority in the United ` 
tates will keep control of the shipping within its jprisdiction. The 
istribution of raw materials (under Mr. Batt and Sir Clive Baillieu in ` 
Washington and Lord Beaverbrook in London) is to be carried.out with 
a view to Bir their most effective and speediest use; the duty of 
these Boards therefore presumably be to receive estimates of 
requirements from the production departments and to recommend 
the manner in which materials are to be allocated to them. All of these 
Joint Boards are to consult with the other United Nations as much as 
' In : " a - 
The whole of this machinery is advisory and not executive, and it is 
. advisory, moreover, only within its own economic sphere. The 
_ recommendations which it will fhake, and which the executive officers 
(who are to a considerable extent to be found among its personnel) 
will no doubt endeavour to carry out, must depend largely upon the" 
decisions of higher strategy, and vice versa, and the statement in the’. 
White Paper that the Boards will maintain liaison with the diplomatic 
as well ag the production departments of the British and American 
Governments therefore conveys what must necessarily become a very 
‘important fact if the direction of the war effort is to be smooth. The 
staterhent miade later that the new Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee. 
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in Washington had ''taken under its wing" the American Committee 
of the Munitions Assignment Board there is intelligible in so far as the 
Combined- Committee is subject to the overriding and arbitrating 
authority of Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt as heads of the 
. Governments concerned, but it is nevertheless, as the Economist has 
pointed out, a somewhat confusing statement. ~ 


~ 


. .- ' 
Exactly how the co-ordinating machinery will work, cannot be  ' 


known in any case until it has been well-tried, and the public i$ not 
likely to know the precise manner of ifs working duringsthe- war, but it 


* is certain that the present arrangements, coupled with their essential ` 


complement of Lend-Lease, constitute a most remarkable experiment 


in international co-operation, and it is sincerely te be hoped that their _ 


lessons and their’ benefits will not be altogether lost when the urgent 
but relatively simple needs of war give way to the more complex and 
conflicting requirements of peace. ~ 


^ 
^ 


SA. J. Be 


"BURMA AND THE WAR IN THE. PACIFIC 


THE position of Burma is of special importance at present from 
three points of view. In the first place, the country is & source of 
supply of valuable raw materials for the Empire, and especially for 


India; in the second place, it provides the only route by which large- - 


scale war supplies can be sent to.China, now that the Soviet Union 

can spare comparatively little to be sent by the route through Sinkiang; 

in the third TS 

on India, while, in more favourable circumstances, British and Chinese 

forces could use it as-a basi for land attack on the Japanese in Thailand 

and Malaya. An ; oS 
-Geographical Features and Production. Burma has an area of something 


over 261,000 square miles—rather. larger than France—and a popu- 


lation of 17 million, of whom about 11 million are Burmese Buddhists, 
and thé remamdér Karens, Shans, Chins, and KAchins; most of them 


are of different Mongolian stocks. There are also, in addition to. 


Europeans, considerable numbers of Indian and Chinese immigrants. 


Much of the trade and industry of the country is controlled by these . 


non-indigenous populations, and this has often caused resentment 
among the Burmese. Differences with the Indjan immigrapts have 
been particularly acute.  * — 

The country is surrounded to the west, north, and east by mountain 
ranges, highest in the north, often overgrown with forests and difficult 
of access. The most thickly inhabited portion consists of the dry zone 
of Upper Burma, the upper part ofthe vaHey of the Irrawaddy; the 
Irrawaddy delta, a-rice-growmg plain with a heavy rainfall; and two 
narrow coastal strips, Arakan in the north and Tenasserim in the 
south. The mountain ranges and river valleys run from north to'south. 

. The chief rivers are the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 miles up to 
Bhamo, the Sittang, and the Salween. - : 


it provides a ible base fot attack by air and sea . 


Burma is one of the chief rice-growing countries of the world; the _ 


annual production is about 7 million tons, of which over 3 million tons 
are efported, about ha]f going to India. Petroleum production in 
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1938 was 274,000,000 gallons, most of which is exported from the 
refineries at Syriam near Rangoon to India by tanker. Teak, particu- 
larly valuable for naval construction, is prodüced in the reserved, 


- forests, which cover 31,374 square miles; the area of unreserved forest’ 


is much ‘larger. The 1938 output was 283,000 tons; about 75 per cent 

to India. The output of minerals in 1937 included: lead, 
75,500 tons; tin concentrates, mostly from the Tenasserim area’ now 
in Japanese hands, 6,623 tons; en concentrates, also mostly from 


Pe 4008 tons; silyet,. from the Northern Shan tates, . 


6,480 ounces. Over 7 per cent of the tin and 84 per cent of the- 
tungsten of the British Empire came from Burma. 

Constitutional and Political Position. Burma, which had previously 
beén- governed as a province of India, was separated from India on 
April jh 1837. Its Legislature consists of a House of Representatives 
and a Senáte. The former has 132 members elected on a wide franchise . 
including women; 57 seats are allotted to the non-Burmese populations, 
Karens, Indians, Chinese, Anglo-Indians, and Europeans. The Senate 


. has 36 members, half of whom are elected by the House of Representa- 


tives on a system of proportional representation, and half nominated" 
by the Governof. Executive authority is in the hands of the Governor, 


. who has a Council of Ministers to advise him. He is responsible for 


the control of currency, the conduct of foreign relations, and defence. 
Since the outbreak of war, however, the Burmese have been associated 
with the conduct of defence through the Defence Council, on which ' 
Burmese Ministers have seats. The Shan States are not included in 
this system, but are administered separately by their own chiefs under 


. the supervision of the Commissioner of the Federated Shan States. 


At the time of the separation the British Government declared 
their intention of promoting the attainment of Dominion status for 
Burma, and this pledge was reaffirried by the Governor in July 1940; 
but he stated that it was impossible.to predict the situation at the end 
of the war or to determine to what extent -Burma would then be able 
to cope with her problems of defence and foreign affairs. Nationalism 
has in recent years become a prominent trend of Burmese opinion, 
and no political Ea failed to press energetically for the grant 
of self-government would receive popular support. This. is is partly 
due to the general awakening of. political consciousness which is 


` noticeable in other Asiatic countries besides Burma, is accentuated 


by dissatisfaction at the stróng influence exercised by non-Burmése 
ements’ over thé industry and commerce of the country and by fear 
of excessive Indian and Chinese immigration, and has been stimulated 
by the propaganda in favour of "Asia for the Asiatics" which the 
Japanese have put about for their own purposes. Even before the 
Japanese invasion, Burma was making an important contribution to 
the war effort, but there was widespread impatience for a pledge of 
immediate Dominion status after the war. For this reason, although 
the great majority in Burma were anxious to do all they could to 
promote a victory for the democracies, there were some elements which | 
were inclined to look to Japan in the belief that the Japanese would 
rid them of the British and that they would then attain independence. 
In October, 1941, the Prime Minister of Burma, the Hon. U Saw, 


visited Great Britain to convey & message of goodwill from the 
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Government and people of Burma; he hoped to be givèn an assurance 
that Burma would be granted Dominion status immediately after the 
war. He seid that: "Public ópinion in Burma is unanimous that my 
Y should fight-on the side of the detgocracies in this war, but . . . 
hat Burma wants to know is whether, in fighting with many gther - 
countries for the freedom of the world, she is also fighting for ber. 
own freedom.” He maintained that Burma could be given self- 
government more easily than India because of her ter religious 
and racial unity. In view of the uncertainty what the position gs to 
after. the war would be, the British Government felt unable to give i 
the desired assurance, thopgh Mr.'Amery said that in-the discussions 
which he hoped would take place after the war “we mean to go as far 
. as we can and as fast as we can on the road to that high status". U Saw 
did not conceal his dissatisfaction when he left Britain to return by 
way of America. On January 18, 1942, the British. Government 2 
announced that he had béen in contact with Japanese atithorities 
since the outbreak of war with Japan, that this was confirmed by his 
own admission, and that it had therefore been necessary to detain 
him; he would not be permitted to return to Burma. The Burmese 
Government resigned, and Sir Paw Tun, who had been a member of it, - 
formed a new enlarged Góvernment including the other outgoing 
Ministers. Mi : : 
Communications and Strategic Posiion. Burma is isolated from 
most of her land meighbours—India on the west, Tibet on the north, 
China, Indo-China, and Thailand on the east—-by difficult country, and 
her main means of access to the. outside world haye always been by 
sea. Land communications between India and the interior of Burina 
must pass across the Arakan Yoma rapge and the swampy and malarial | 
coastal strip of Arakan. There is no railway, and at present no road 
which can be used by wheeled vehicles, though the building of & road 
is contemplated. This would be of great value if sea communications 
across the Bay of Bengal were imperilled by Japanese attack. From ! 
the defensive pgint of view, the danger to India if the Japanese” 
obtained a strong hold on Burma would be nava! and air attack rather- 
than invasion ‘by land. The frontier with Tibet in the extreme horth 
of the country lies among inaccessible and largely unexplored moun- 
tains; the difficulty of this country will be familiar to readers of Mr. 
Kingdon Ward’s accounts of his botanical explorations. The frontier 
with China also traverses difficult mountainous country, through which, 
runs the Burma Road to Chungking by which. military and other 
supplies reach the Chinese forces, and by which ‘Chinese troops are 
now arriving to reinforce Burma. The description of this road which 
was given in a previous number of the Bulletin’ needs little modification; 
it need only be added that the road has been considerably improved Žž ~, 
‘by incessant work, that the organization of transport has made great ~ 
ress, and that although the road has been bombed by the Japanese 
fonts in Indo-China, traffic has never been interrupted for-long 
iods. The t danger to the Burma Road as a supply route to 
Cina and Es eodd apply also to the railway from faa to 
Kunming‘on the construction of which work has been begun both at 
1Seo "Chinese Routes of Supply from Abroad." BwHstim of October 19, 1940, 
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the Chinese and Burmese ends—is not so much from direct attack- as 


. from the ros un] that Rangoon, the port at which supplies for 


China must be ed, may cease to be available. “If it were only the 
port installations at Rangoon itself that were destroyed supplies : 
could still be taken by river steamer up the Irrawaddy, provided that 
th&y cquld be safely BON across the Bay of Bengal. 
. Burma marches with Indo-China for about 100 miles, but the 
frontier runs along the coursa of the Mekong River, which is a 
considerable o e. The remainder of the frontier is with Thailand. 
‘TH northern part, on the Shan Plateau, presents serious difficulties, 
but farther sonth the mountains are lower and have not in the past 
formed an effective barrier to invaston by one side or another. It is 
across this south-east portion of the frontier of Burma that the 
‘Japanese, after having- taken possession of the coastal strip of ' 
enasserim, have advanced against Rangoon. They have already 
crossed.the Salween River, the first important natural obstacle, and 
at the time.of writing the Britisl; had withdrawn ta a line on the Bilin 
River, on the east bank of which is a range of mountains. If it proved . 
ie to hgld this line, the Sittang River would form the next 
defensive position. - 

Rangoon has been heavily attacked by air, but it*has been well, 
defended by British and American fighter aeroplanes, which have 
inflicted severe losses on the Japanese aircraft and have in most cases 
prevented them from penetrating the defences. The fall of Singapore 
will of course increase the difficulty of defending Rangoon, which may 
become liable to attack by sea. - ` 

- Large numbers of Chinese troops, including some of the best trained 
and equipped divisions, have been sent into Burma by General Chiang ` 
-Kai-shek in order to assist in the defence of the country, which is of 
the utmost importance for China herself as well as for the Allied cause 
in general. The numbers have not been.stated, but are understood to, 
be large. i ur ree : 

| ` M: C. 
. ERRATUM Bo de. dB 

In the Bulletin of February 7, 1942, page 89, at the beginning of | 

the Note on the Polish-Czech Agreement, for July 23 read January 23. 


s 


: * THE AGREEMENT WITH ETHIOPIA 


ON Jan. 31, 1942, an Agreement and Military Convention were signed 
with the Emperor of Ethiopia. The principal provisions of the Agree- 
', ment were:—. : : d ; . 
By Article 1, providing for re-establishment of diplomatic relations, 
the Emperor agreed that the British representative should take 
precedence over those of all other Governments. Article 2 stated that 
. the British Government would use their best endeavours to assist the 
Emperor by helping him to.obtain’the services of British subjects as 
. (1) advisers to hi and his administration; (2) commissioners of 
police, police officers, and inspectors, and (3) judges and magistrates. 
The ‘number of such British Subjects, their salaries, powers, terms of 
engagement, etc., would be the subject of separate agreements. Article3 
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provided that, subject to the provisions of Article 7 and of the Ln 
Convention, the jurisdiction and atiministration exercised by Britis 
military tribunals and authorities would terminate 'as:soon as they ' 

- could be replaced by effective Ethiopian civilian admigistration' and 
jurisdiction. - 

Article 4 stated that, the Emperor having intimated, his need sof 
financial help, the British Government would grant him the sum of 
£1,500,000 during the first year, and {J million during the second year 
of the currency of the Agreement. If it semained in forte a third year 
the Government would pay him £500,000 and, if a fourth year, £250,080. 
The Emperor agreed that this grant would absolve the British Govern- 
ment frofn any payments for.the use of-immovable property of the 
"Ethiopian State which might be required by the British forces during ` 
the war. Article 5, referring to the administration of justice, stated that 
Ethiopian courts would be set up, and any foreigner party to proceed- 
ings of any nature within the jurisdiction of any court might elect to 
have the case transferred vithont additional fee to the High Court for 
trial. : "M i . 

By Article"8 the Emperor agreed to enact laws agaipst trading with : 
the enemy in terms proposed to'him by the British Government. He 
accepted full pA for seeing that private enemy-property was 
dealt with in accordance with international law. - - 

By Article 7 he agreed that all prisoners of war should be handed over 
to the British military authorities, who would evacuate them from the 
country as soon as possible. He would also enact the- legislation 
required to enable the G.O.C., British Forces in East Africa to exercise 
such temporary local powers as might be necessary for the administra- 

, tion and evacuation*of Italian civilians. 

Article 8 stated that the British Government would do their best to 
secure the.return of Ethiopians in Italian hands, and the return of 
religious property, artistic works, and the like removed by the Italians. 

Artitle 9 pails that the Emperor would declare a state of emer- 
gency, if requested, in areas in which the British-forces might find it 
necessary to condfict operations against the common enemy, and by 
Article 10 he undertook not to conduct any external military operations 
which,,in the opinion of the G.O.C., British Forces, were contrary to 
the joint, interests ‘of the two countries. 

Article’ 11 provided that the Emperor would accord freedom of 
passage to, n ,and over Ethiopia to British civil aircraft, subject to 
Observance of regulations governing navigation; and he would not *: 
permit ather foreign aircraft to fly in, to, or over the country without 
the British Government’s concurrence. i 

Article 12 stated that the Agreement would remain in force until 
replaced by a treaty; if not so replaced within 2 years it might be 
terminated at any time by either party giving 3 months’ notice. - 


A Proclamation by the Emperor was attached to the Agreement as 
an Annex. It declared that 4 kinds of courts would be established —the 
Supreme Imperial Court, the High Court, the provincial courts, and 
regional and communal courts. The High Court would contein & 
number óf British Judges. — 

The Military Convention- contained 23 articles and dealt with the. 
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arrangements for the provision, by the British Government, at the 
own cost, of a military mission to raise and train the Army. It wou 
remain in Ethiopia until the Emperor no longer required its services | 
until the Britjsh forces were withdrawn, which ever was the earlier. T1 
Ethiopian Army would be equipped as far as possible from” boo: 
"take from the Italians. . i z 

The British Forces, while they remained, would enjoy the san 
privileges as those in Egypt; they weuld, however, be confined to 
narrow strip of'land bordering on French Somaliland and to cantor 
mfents in certain towns on the main roads. from Ed t 
country to Eritrea. The Ogaden was alsd retained for convenient 
sake under the British military administration responsible for Italia 
Somaliland. i 

In Addis Ababa the British Government would maintain, and tl 
G.O.C., British Forces would command such police force as he coi 
sidered necessary for the saféty and good order of the city until tt 
police force raised by the Emperor was able to assume these duties. 

The G.O.C., British Forces might continue to use without paymer 
any immovable property formerly belonging to the Italian State whic 
he required; construct and maintaim buildings, defences, roads, rai 
ways, water supplies, wireless stations, etc., as he considered necessat 
‘fOr military p ; continue the British operation, management, etc 
of the Franco-Ethiopian Railway; and that of the high-power beat 


wireless transmitting station at Addis Ababa. ' 


MR. CHURCHILL'S BROADCAST OF FEBRUARY 15 + 


IN a broadcast to the world on Feb. 15 Mr. Churchill began by recallin 
the situation as it was in August, 1941, when the Germans seemed t 
be tearing the Russian armies to pieces, and British resources wer 
stretched.to the utmost. They had then been for over a year absolutel 
alone in the e, but it had seemed ,their T in those Augus 
days to dec I DC ON UAR ian people, and i 
these circumstances they had no means.whatever of providing effec 
tively against a new war with Japan. Compared with August, 1040, th 
situation a year later was an enormous-improvement. Still, when on 
looked at it bluntly and squarely, with the United States neutral an 
fiercely, divided, with the-Russian Armies falling back with grievou 
losses, with the German military power triumphant and unscathed, an 
with the Japanese menace assuming an uglier shape each, day, i 
certainly seemed a véry bleak and anxious scene. ` 

As to the situation now, taking the rough with the smooth, anc 
putting the good and the bad side by side, the first and greatest thin 
was that the United States was now united and whole-heartedly in th 
war, in with them,.and with the British Commonwealth, till death o 
victory. He could not believe, he said, that there was any other fact ir 
the whole world which could compare with that." Further, the Russia1 
armies and the Russian people had not been defeated or conquered 
They were advancing victoriously, driving the foul invader from thei 
soil. And, for the first time, they had broken the Hitler | d. He hac 


found in Russia so far only “disaster, failure, the shame o unspeakable 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF FEB. 15 at T M, 
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crimes, the slaughter or.loss of vast „numbers of Gelman soldiers, and 
the icy wind that blows across the Russian snows’. Here were two 
tremendous-fundamental facts which would in the end dominate the 
world situation und make VIEN nu in a form Xever- possible 
before. > 








But there was a heavy and terrible side to thé accourtt, and he went 
on: "It would never have been in the power of Great Britain while 
NR Germany and Italy .. . while-fighting in the Nerth Sea, jn the 

Mediterranean, and: the Atlantic, to defend the Pacifip and the Par 
East single-handed against the assault of Japan.'"* They had only just ` 
been able to-keep their heads above water at ome. The Mediterranean 
was closed, and all transports and war material had to go round the 
Cape, each ship making only 3 vo esa year. They had to fight hard 
in Libya, provide for the safe iy of Abyssinia: of Eritrea, Palestine, 
Syria and , and of their new ally Persia. A ceaseless stream of 
ships, men, ‘and materials had’ flowed from Britain for 18 months to 
build up and sustain the armies in the Middle East. They must also 
continue to help Russia. How, then, could they have provided for the 
im of the Far East against such an avalanche of and steel as “' 

hurled upon them? There was one hope, however; that if 

Japan entered the war the United States would come in on Britain's 

For that reason he had been most careful all these many mopths 

not to give any provocation to Japan and to put up with Japanese 

encroachments, so that, if possible, whatever pened, they would 

not find themselves forced to face this new enemy alo one. This had come. 

to pass. “Japan had struck her felon blow, and “a new far greater 

champion has drawn the sword of implacable vengeance against her 
_and on our side". 

He had not believed, he went on, that it was in Japan’s interests to 
burst into war on both the British Empire and the’ United States; he 
thought it would be a very irrational act, especially since she did not | 
attack in 1940 when Britain was so much weaker. To-night, the 
Japanese were exfiltant, and, Britain was hard pressed, but he was 
sure that criminal madness would be the verdict history would pro- 
nounce dn the authors pf Japanese aggression e the events of 1942 
and 1943 had been inscribed on its sombre 

The immediate deterrent exercised upon J Wm "was the dominant 
American Fleet in the Pacific which, with the forces Britain could spare, 
confronted her with the shield of superior sea power. But "by an act 
of sudden, violent surprise, long M DEN culated, balanced, and e 

' and delivered under the cloak of negotiation, the shi f sea- 
power which p rotected the fair lafids and islands of the Pacific Ocean 
“was for the aims being—and only for- the time being—dashed to the 
ground". 

They were thus exposed to the assault of a warrior race of nearly 80. 
million with a large outfit of modern weapons; whose war lords had 
been planning and scheming for this day perhaps for 20 years, "while 
our good people on both sides of the Átlantic were prating about 
perpetual peace and cutting down each other's navies in order to set a 
good example". 

No one subst underrate any more the grevity and Eque of the 
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apanese war machine. Théy had already proved themselves to be 
- formidable, deadly, and barbarous antagonists.’ "This proves a hundred 
times over”, he declared, “that there never was: the slightest chance, 
os even though ave had been much better prepared in many ways than we 
were, of our standing up to them alone while we had Nazi Germany at 
ottr throat and Fascist Kaly at our belly." It also proved the wonderful 
strength of the Chinese peoplé that they could stand up to “hideous , 
Japanes n cd for 44 yas and leave him baffled. . 


*All "he now had to. offer, he wets op, "was hard, EE war for many 

. months ahead; inany misfortunes, severe, torturing losses, remorseless 

and gnawing aedes Jay before them.: The same qualities which 

brought them through 1940 and the winter bombardments would 

bring them through this other-new ordeal, though it might be more 

costly and would certainly be ldnger. One fault, one crime only could 

rob them of the victory on which their lives and honosr depended—a 

weakening in their purpose and therefore in their unity that was the 

mortal crime. When.Russia was in her most dire peril the Russian 

.,People did not fall to bickering among themselves, they did not lose 

"trust in their leaders, they did not try to break up their Government. 

Russia received blows which her friends f were mortal, and 

through preserving national unity and persevering undaunted did the 
marvellous come-back for which they, thanked God now. 

It wag the duty of everyone in Britain to make sure that the national 

, «executive Government `n times of war had a'solid foundation on 

- which to sit and on which to-act, that the misfortunes and mis- 


takes of war were not exploited t them, that while they were 
. kept up to the mark by helpful and judicious criticism or advice they 
were not deprived of the ting power to run through a period of 


bad times and many cruel vexations, and come out on the other. side 
and get to the top of the hill. 
He concluded by saying he was speaking to Kies all, British ples 

ev ere, Russians, Chinese, and Dutch, "arid to gir kith mi P 
the United States” under the shadow of a hears and far-reaching 
military defeat. It was a British and'Imperial defeat; Singapore ha 
fallen. Other dangers gathered about them, and it was, therefore, one 
of those moments when the, British race and nation could show its 

quality and genius. Here was an occasion again to show that they 
could meet reverses with’ dignity and with renewed accessions of 
* strength. They were no longer alone; three-quarters of the human race 
was now mo with them. ‘So far we havé not failed," he ended; — 

“we shall not fail now. Let us move forwatd stéadfastly together into 
the storm and through the storm.” a 


LJ 


MILITARY OPERATIONS — ^ 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC ' 

Enemy air activity was on a small scale, most ofthe bombs dropped 
being from single -aircraft flying over coastal areas in the north-east 
and east, and over the Scottish islands. The damage done was in no 

. case extensive and. casualties wete few. The Germans: claimed con- 
siderable damage done to ports and railways, e.g. on Feb. 6 they 


^ 
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stated-that they had attacked rail targets on the Edinburgh-Netwcastle 
line “with devastating effect" the previous night. They also claimed 
that between Jan. 31 and Feb. 10 29 British aircraft were destroyed 
around the British Isles and over Germany, as against only 13 German” , 
both in that area and in the Mediterranean. ` " 
British raid targets in Germany and occupied territories. includbd 


Brest (nights of. Feb. 6, 10 and 11), Bremen (Feb. 10), eim 
eb. 11 and 14), Havre (Feb. 11, 18 and 14), Cologne and Aachen: 
eb. 13), k and Ostend (Feb. 14), and St. NaZaire (Feb. 15). 


addition, aerodromes 'and factories in occupied- territory were 
attacked, and supply vessels off the,coàsts of Norway’ and Belgium, 
and off the Channel Islands.’ The number of aircraft lost in these 
operations was 14, but the crew of one, a bomber lost in the attack 
on Mannheim on Feb. 14, were rescued. Nine enemy aircraft were 
. destroyed in the course of these'operations and round the -coasts 
of Great Britain. K : : 

The Admiralty reported thé loss of the trawlers Lochalsh and. Cape 
g , the submarine Triwmph, the destroyer Matabele, and the 
cutter Culver. It also announced (Feb.-7) the safe arrival of.2 convoys 
which had been attacked by iers on Feb. 5 and 6. The. first 
shot down 2 of the Dorniers and set a third on fire, and the second 
disabled one.- ~ i 

©n Feb. 13 the Admiralty and Air Ministry announced .that at 
11.85 a.m. the previous. day an enemy squadron had been sighted 
between Berck and Le Touquet consisting of the battleships Scharn- 
horst and Gnetsenau and the cruiser Prinz Eugen, escorted by destroyers, 
torpedo-boats, E-boats, and mine-sweepers and with a strong force of 
fighter aircraft overhead. Visibility was 3 to 5 miles, with low cloud, 
in 3 layers in places, extending down to 1,500 ft." The vessels were- 
first seen at 10.42 a.m. by 2 Spitfires (which were set upon by 12 . 
ME109s, but got back safely), but it was nearly an hour before they 
could” be identified. Coastal craft of the Dover Command at once 
put out, sighting,the enemy just before 12.30 p.m., and 6 Swordfish, 
the first striking force of the Fleet Air Arm, went into the attack, which 
was pressed home in the face of very heavy A-A. fire and air opposition. 
The Swordfish scored at least‘one hit on a heavy vessel, but a thick 
smoke screen made it impossible to observe-other results. In this 
attack 6 Swordfish were lost, but 5 men of their crews were saved. 
The coastal surface craft sustained no casualties. R.A.F. «bombers 
in strength also kept up repeated attacks, Beauforts claimed 3 hits* 
with torpedoes, and Bomber Command reported that each of their . 
main units scored bomb hits. NER 

Destroyers in the North Sea came on the scene with all possible’ 
speed, but it was nearly 15.45 when the leader, Campbell, sighted the 
enemy ships, which were only about 14. miles from the Dutch coast 
when she first made contact. After these attacks their speed was reducéd. 
. At least one torpedo hit- wa3 believed to have been scored, but rain 
squalls and bad visibility made observation very difficult. Casualties 
in the destroyers were not heavy, despite the fact that they had 
steamed ight through minefields and were met by an’ intense 
barrage both the enemy ships and from the air. fey 

The Air Ministry announced that between 200 and 300 bombers were  ' 


& 
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sent to the attack, with 300 to 400 fighters, but the enemy had the pro- 
tection of continuous relays of fighters, which took off from aerodromes 
near the French coast as they proceeded up Channél. Also, owing to the 
weather, to r&ost of the crews of the bombers it was as though each 

i was out by itself. They were first aware of the presence of the 
enemy ships when they saw A.A. fire coming up through the clouds. 
The whole attack was handicapped by the fact that it started with a 


"chase, and by the time it materialized the enemy were through the 


rows: They were believed'to have reached port late that night. 
: British losses were 20 Bombers, 16 fighters, and 6 Swordfish; 18. 
German fighters were destroyed. . 

The Germans admitted the loss of only 7 aircraft. The High, 
Command stated (Feb. 13) that their haval forces were'in action the 
previous day against the British in the course of operations in the 
Channel as well as in the Western North Sea. The force, compesed óf 


` the 3 ships, sank a destroyer and set another on fire. Strong attackg of 


the enemy air forcé were repulsed with heavy losses,’amounting to 
49 aircraft destroyed and 13 more whose loss might be assumed. A 
German torpedo»boat was slightly, damaged and a patrol boat sunk. 
; , GERMANY ÀND RUSSIA . ^ 

The Russians reported continued progress in all 3 main sectors, with 


` break-throughs at key points both in.the north and south, but the 


thrusts were in general made in areas away from the railway—and so 
did not result in the recovery of any well-known cities or towns— 


enabling Russian mobile-forces to by-pass centres in Gérman 
hands and overwhelm isolated positions on the line and interrupt the 
enemy's supplies. | , ` ' 


- The maintenance of pressure everywhere also forced the Germans 
to throw in some of their reserves, and to use tanks which, Moscow 
stated, were Dore wep fgr the spring offensive. The Germans 
admitted that the Russians were up bas attacks, but claimed 
that all were repulsed, e.g. on Feb. 5 they reported ever 120 attemp 
to storm their positions round Leningrad in 4 weeks, and also admitte 
heavy pressure near Bielgorod, while on Feb. 12 they reported 14 
attacks in 48 hours on their positions east and south of Leningrad 
along a line Kolpino-Krasnoye Selo. In each case they claimed to 
have defeated all attempts at penetration, and in the last stated that 
.8,000 Ressians had been killed. They also claimed, on Feb. 7' and 8, 
that the withdrawals of their forces “according to plan" had now 
ended and the troops were occupying the winter quarters originally 
planned; the force of the Russian attacks wàs diminishing—they had 
exhausted both their men and material. On Feb. 12, however, 
they announced that a-battle round Kharkov had^been raging for. 
4 days, and was still increasing in intensity, while on Feb. 15 they 
admitted a Russian break-through at Starara Russa junction, south 
of Lake Imen. | Oe es í ' 
Russian progress, which has evidently been meeting stiffer and very 
* determined resistance during the second week of Feb., may be outlined 
as follows: Feb. 4, the Russians were attacking the eastern outskirts 
of Bielgorod junction, 40 miles north of the town, a key position of the 
left flank of the German forces in Kharkov. Between Kursk and 


- 
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. Kharkov they broke through at one point and killed-1,300 Germans. 
In the north the Germans were reportéd (Feb. 6) to be preparing to 
' withdraw westward somewhere north of the Russian advance into the 


Kholm marshes, and an area east of Lake Peipus.was being evàcuated - 


by civilians. On Feb. 7 fresh reserves were thrown in against the 
Germans round Leningrad and in 2 days 20 places were recovered and 
1,500 Germans killed. A néw offensive was launched inst Rzhev, 
which was described as almost encirfed. On Feb.,10 Pravda stated 
that since Nov. 29 over 80 towns and 3,800 villages had beer freed 
from the enemy. On Feb. 11 Moscow reported the recapture of Maklaki 


road junction, 'on the way to Roslavl, and just south of Kirov. In the . 


Crimea the'Sevastopol garrison took an important height north-east 
of the city. On Feb. 12 wedges were stated to have been driven into 
the German positions near Schlüsselburg, and south-east, of Smolensk - 
: Spas Demensk was captured. On Feb. 13 Red Star announced that 
Russian forces were now in White Russia, where contact had been made 
with partisans from Gomel: In the Leningrad area the Russians claimed 
to be filtering through the enemy defence lines and cutting their lines 
of communication. On Feb. 14 reports from Kalininestated that the 
forces in that area had advanced tens of miles and freed dozens of 


villages. E Ur : 

Red Star. reported the next day that a Guards division had 
advanced over 30 miles in the. pushing forward of the northern claw 
south-west from the Velikiye Luki—Rzhev railway, and that the 
Germans were abandoning fheir guns, lorries, staff cars, and finally 


their rifes in their hurry to get away. Reportsreaching Stockholm : 


elaborated this by saying that Russian. ski HOO had crossed the 
Dvina-Lovat canal (running from a point east of Smolensk to'one 10 
miles south of Velikiye Luki) and taken 5 places round Mekhovo, 30 
miles south of Nevel.on the Vitebsk-Pskoff railway. This brought them 
to within 72 miles of the former Polish frontier. Moscow stated that 
the Germans were now using reserves of inferior quality; they had had 
some success at Rehev recently, but were now on the defensive, havi 

been ousted from the eastern suburbs. Red Star, however, admitt 

that German* resistance had, stiffened. The writer declared that the 
Russians were countering this by surrounding the zones where the 
enemy had-had time to establish a system of defences and bring up 
reserves. Hitler, he said, felt that a base for the offensive was slipping 
from his hands, and so was trying to maintain the “will for battle” , 


among his troops. “By destroying the support points of the German’ , 


line”, he said, "we are destroying the German dreams of holding out 
behind the forts till de E ahd escaping a crippling blow.” 

The German version of these developments was that the Russians 
were making repeated attacks at isolated points, but they All colla 
under German resistance, while the I*gftwaffe hdd completely wiped 
out many troop columns and stores of supplies. 

Russian figures of the aircraft destroyed between Feb..3 and 17 Were 
248 German and 84 Russian. From Feb. 1.to 14 the totals were 269 . 
German and 83 Russian. The German figures were very different: 
239 Russian and only 13 German lóst between Jan. 31 and Feb. 6, and 
153 Russian and 25 German from Feb. 7 to-14. They.claimed the . 
destruction on Feb. 6 of 34 Russian aircraft in combat, withont loss to 


ca 
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‘themselves, and stated that on Feb. 57Russian losses were 38, without. 


mentióning their own. 
: . , MEDITERRANEAN AREA y "A 
Malta was raided day and night, sometimes as many as 13-alerts 
being sounded in the night aloné. A certain amount of damage was. 
done, but im general boinbs were dropped indiscriminately, and the 
defences were successful in keeping tho raiders away from military 
ets. The nfimber of enemy aircraft known to have been destroyed 
was 20, while many others were seen to be badly hit: E 
Among places in Greece and Italy bombed effectively were Naples 


"and Palermo (Feb. 2 night), Salamis docks and Menidi aerodrome, near. 


. Athens (Feb. 7 night), Piraeu$ chemical works and oil tanks at Drapet- 


- - sona (Feb. 8 night), Crete (Heraklion aerodrome, etc.) and the Dode- 


canese islands (Feb. 9 and 10 nights), Catania (Feb. 11 night), Gherbini 
(Feb. 13 night) Augusta, Syracuse, and Comiso aerodromes (Feb. 14 


night). Salamis, Heraklion, Catania, and Gherbini were attacked more 


than once, and considerable damage was observed. Italian comenmuniguds 
admitted the raids but described all as doing no À Rt 
Operations at sea included the bombing and driving aground of a 
large cargo ship in the Central Mediterranean (Feb. 2), the setting on 
fire of.2 laden supply ships (Feb. 6 night), the sinking of 3 more laden 
supply sbips and hits scored on 3 others by submarines, 2 béing prob- 
ably sunk, and the setting on fire of another cargo vessel by bombs 
(Feb. 13 night). E - à 
The Germans claimed the destruction of several British aircraft in : 
air combat over Malta, without loss.to themselves, and said 2 submarines 
at Vallétta were badly darnaged.. . f LA : 


. NORTH AFRICA 2 
On Feb. 3 the enemy mobile columns in the area north-east of Msus 


"were still on the offensive, ha been reinforced, and the Indian 


division in the Jebel Akhdar was forced to withdraw under constant 


. pressure.. It beat off strong German detachments, however, and com- 


pleted its withdrawal from the last covering position about Derna and 
rejoined the main forces. The Germans claimed, on Feb. 5, that the 
pursuit had gone beyond Derna, and that their air forces had bombed 
columns west of Tobruk and the British lines of retreat. On Feb. 6 the 


„Italians reported the capture of-Tmimi, and on Feb. 7 of Gazala and the ` 


alo oasis. ` . , 
I British reports on Feb. 6 and 7, however, stated that there was no 
chànge in the land situation, and on Feb. 8 said that mobile columns 
were working in a wide area west and south-west of the front about 
Gazala. Next day they said their patrols were active in the area Mekili- 
Tengeder (30 miles south of Mekili) and this continued the next 2 days. ' 


The Germans reported this as the repulse of strong .enemy reconndis- 


-sance forces, and the Italians stated:that ah énemy thrust east of 


Mekili had been stopped eet ade : 
On Feb. 12 Cairo . stated that British mobile columns kept up 
aggressive action in the Gazala-Tmimi-Mekili area and that enemy - 
forces. including tanks scattered and withdrew when fired on near 
Mekili: on Feb.. 14 considerable movement of enemy transport and 
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armoured vehicles was gbserved east of the line Tmimi-Mekili. The 
columns were widely dispersed, but patrols harassed them throughout 
the day.. Enemy columns were in contact with British patrols all the 
ea eaea bee a welds Bont on Cea to didis 40 qullesdue DE 
. but np close encounter took placé, The Axis commeuniguds of these last 
3 days referred only to air and sea actions. - . t. . 
. . The R.A T. and South African and Australian Air Forces meanwhile 
carried out an unceasing series of attacks on the chief enemy bases and 
on columns of troops and transport.. Areas raided* included Sirte, 
Maraua, Buerat-el-Hsun, ` Jedabia, Mersa Brega, Derna, Carmfisa, 
-Lamluda, Slonta, Martuba, and Gadd-el-Anmar. Effective attacks. 
were. also made on Tripoli harbour, Benghazi, Berka, Barce, many fires 
being started, wbile fighters made numerous sweeps over the forward 
areas. On Feb. 14 a formation of 18 Kittyhawks engaged 30 Axis 
alrcraft which were-attacking troops in the Acroma region (W. of 
Tobruk), shot down 20, and dacapsed'albli rest, with no loss to them- 
selves. : 

British losses throughout the period were 36 aircraft, with 3 pilots- 
saved, but this included those missing from operations in the Mediter- _ 
ranean area. Recorded Axis losses, excluding the 20 mentioned above, 
were 18, with several others badly damaged. 





a es PACIFIC AREA ~ . 
Philippines. General MacArthur's forces continued their successful 
resistance to heavy Japanese attacks in the Bataan peninsula, despite 
more enemy landings. Attempts to effect landings on the west on 
. night of Feb. 2 were defeated, the few groups who got ashore being 
m 


wiped out, but on Feb. 6 more Japanese were seen landing fro 
: rts along the Lingayen Galt coast: U.S. TA fire was 
. effective in silencing gun positions on the S.E. shore of Bay. 
On Feb.’9 heavier attacks were resumed in the peninsula, and ‘‘suicide 
- squads” Attempted to turn the American flanks. Dive-bombers were 

also active, but the U.S. forces held their ground. Some Japanese who 
filtered through on the left flank were mopped up on Feb. 10 and more` 
attempts at landings were preventéd by gun-firé. By this time, how- 
ever, it was evident that the enemy hàd been considerabl reinforced, 
and 5 divisions were identified on the front, with a 6th’on lines of com- 
munication and a 7th in Manila. On Feb. 9 and 10 13 Japanese aircraft 
were shot down. E i 0 


On Feb. 12 the Japanese were reported to have occupied Masbate, ~~ 


ih the centre of the Philippines. ` ~ 

No further attack developed during the 3 days Feb. 14-16 but hea 
artillery fire from the Cavite shore was intensified, particularly against , 
. the American harbour-fortifications, and many attacks by dive bombers 
were made. T j : 

Malaya. Raids on Singapore were frequent during the first few oe 
and on Feb. 3 and 4 much damage was done in residential aréas. e 
. Japanese announced that the general attack on thé.island began on 
Feb. 4, that the naval base had been set on fire, and that gun pos.tions - 
and A.A. batteries in the Tanglin sector had been destroyel. They also 


claimed the destruction of all the port.installatiots at King's Dock and , 


- the successful bombing of-a convoy entering the port, all without loss, . 


^ ` 
` 3 ` 


^ 
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to themselves. On Feb. 5 Kalàng aerodrome was raided and 5 aircraft 
destroyed. On Feb. 8.the naval base was evacuated and the floating ' 
dock footed, That morning Japanese troops landed on Ubin Islan 
and during the, night crossed the Straits west of Johore Bahru and 
landed in strength on a stretth of coast some 5,0Q0 yards long from 
Sungei Kranji to Pasir Laba. By the evening of Peb. 9 the Japanese 
claimed to have captüred Tengah aerodrome, 15 miles N.W. of Singa- 
pore, and to have repaired the Cguseway. Their ground forces were 





` Supported by cortinuous and heavy air attacks, including dive-bomb- 


ing &nd machine-gunning, against which the defenders had the protec- 


_ tion only of A.A. fire and of a very small force of Hurricane fighters— - 


s 


’ Feb. 13 British press stated that 


and most of these were destroyed in raids on fhe British aerodromes. 
Landings continued, barges with steel sides being used, and’ by . 


. Feb.'11 it was believed that nearly 3 divisions wére taking part in the 


attack. The Japanese claimed that day tó'be in control of the-race- 
course at Bukit Timah and to’ have’ reached the Singapore outskirts, 
By this timé they were using tanks. ‘On Feb. 12 they reported thatthe 
-British were still dffering fierce resistance near Tanglin (between, 
the MacRitchie reservoir and the’city) and had strong artillery in the 
reservoir area; they were also being aided by the guns of watships. On 
s the line had been stabilized 
and that a counter-a in the Jurong area (7 miles N.W. of the city) 
had had some success. The same tay, however, the Japanese claimed 
to-be beyond Bükit Timah on the railway to the city, but the fighti 
was evidently swaying to and fro in that area, as on Feb. 14 the British . . 
forces reported that they still held the reservoirs. They also stated that 
the Causeway had been rendered, impassable again by gun-fire. But by 


"that time they had to meet attacks in strength both from the west 


(Bukit Timah) and from north-east of the city, in the Paya Levar area, 
and these were accompanied by continual bombing and dive-bombing 
from the air. : i ‘ y i 

The naval-base at Seletar was octupied by the Japanese at hoon on 


- Feb. 14: Tbe next da shells were falling on alang ort in Singapore, 


and the Australian H.Q. on the Bukit Timah road was very heavily 
bombed. Large formations of bombérs were over the city twice during 


p -the ‘day, but no British aircraft were seen. Women and children were 


evacuated as fast as possible both by warships and other vessels. 
On Feb. 15 evening General Percival accepted the enemy's demand 


` for undonditjonal surrender. In his last message to General Wavell he ' i 


said that as a result of the los’ of food, water, petrol, and ammunition 
by hostile action it was not possible to continue the struggle. On Feb. 14^ 


"cte Governor of the Strdits Settlements had, telegraphed to London 


stating that there were about one million people concentrated within 
a us of 3 miles‘ and that water supplies were very badly 
damaged and unlikely to last more than 24 hours. j 

The Japanese announced that their forces eńtered Singapore at 
8 a.m. on Feb. 16. They gave the number of British troops thére as 
about 60,000. B E S 
: At sea they claimed that between Feb. 11 and 15 32 allied vessels 


had been sunk, damaged, or Íprced aground after leaving Singapore, :" x 


` including 8 transports and an auxiliary-cruiser sunk and 10 transports, 


. & Dutch cruiser, and a British destroyer damaged. British reports 


- 
4 


2^ 


Nor x i - 
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confirmed the loss of 4 20,000 ton transport 7 miles from the island 
aftet an attack by over 40 dive-bombers, but added that 1,500 of its 
passengers and crew were picked up by an Australian warship, which 
shot down 3 of the bombers. n 5 * 4 rm 
i^ » \ 
. | BURMA, SIAM, AND INDO-CHINA.. i 
Contact was made with the Japanese-30 miles north of Moulmein on 
Feb. 3, and enemy attempts to cross the Salween were frustrated. The 
Japanese, however, claimed the captute of Paan, on the east bánk, 
that day and on Feb. 9 said-they had crossed the river. On Feb. 10 
they reported, the capture of Martaban, opposite Moulmein, after 
landing north-west of the town. Heavy fighting was reported there 
and at Paan by British H.Q., with severe Japanese losses. On Feb. 9, 
Chinese forces on the Indo-Chinese frontier had attacked the Thai” ! 
forces which withdrew with loss. s - a 
From Feb. 11 to 13 Severe fighting took place in the Paan district in - ` 
which a series of Japanese attacks were repulsed, and further attempts 
to advance were temporarily abandoned. There were indications that 


. the Japanese were preparing to attack in the area'reund Thaton and 


+ 


just to the east of it. On Feb. 15 the British forces were withdrawn ftom 
their positions in the Shwegun bridge-Thaton area and took up more 
concentrated positions on the line of the Bilin River. There was no ^ > 
interference from the enemy. E E - 

The R.A.F. made many,attacks on trdóps at Moulmein, Martaban, 
Paan, and Thaton, as well as bombing boats and barges on the Salween. 
They also made one raid on enemy concentrations at Chi Hai, in 
north Thailand near the frontier, and on'Feb. 14 an American Volunteer  * 
Group took part with them in a successful attack on troops moving i 


. along the road to Thaton. All these operations were carried out with 


: - brought down 2, losing one themselves, and on Feb. 7 they /A 


very small losses. . s . 

Rangoon was raided frequently, but on no occasion was serious 
-damage reported? On Feb. 5 night U.S. fighters destroyed 7 of the 
enemy over the,city and the R.A.F. 3, while each force also damaged 
5 others so badly that their loss was probable. They sustained no 
losses themselves. The next night Rangoon had its heaviest raid to 
daté, and the following morning 24 enemy fighters made a sweep over 
the city; 2 were destroyed, aad 2 probably, with no British loss. For 
the next few days there were no raids. dU. : 

~ On Feb. 8 it was announced:that Chinese troops had bean arrivi 
steadily for 2 months, and that more were on the way. They woul 
take over some of the sectors entirely, and were at.present in the ^ ‘ 
Prome area and in the Southern Shan States. 

" DUTCH BAST INDIES, NEW GUINEA, AND OTHER ISLANDS. . 

On Feb. 3 Surabaya had its first raid, by 70 or 80 bombers, and the .. 
naval plant was damaged. Other places attacked in Java were'Malang, - 
Madioen, Magelang, and Rembang. At Surabaya 10 bombers, and 2 
s ou were brought down. Further raids followed the next 2 days: 

) on Madioen, Magetan, Semarang, and Tegal. On Feb. 5,57 sm 
force of U.S. fighters engaged a very strong force of Japafíesb ihe 







large force near Bali, shooting down at least 3, with thd med : 
V ch ERARA y 
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Surabaya had its 4th raid on Feb. 8, when Banka and Palembang 
- (Sumatra) were also bombed. © .- . b : : 
The first raid on Batavia was on Feb. 9,, when the streets were 
machin , but the, bombers could not penetrate the curtain of 
round the harbour. One, possibly-2, were destroyed. The aero- 
dromes ‘at Kemajoram, Tjililitan, Palembang, and other places in 
both.islands were also attacked. In a second raid on Feb. 10 bombs 
fell in the centre of Batavia. On Feb. 11 another attack by strong: 
f *was e on Surabayd naval base, but it was broken up by 
i ters and failed to reach its objective. : 
In other island théatres:the main developments were: off Balik 
- Papan U.S. bombers sank 2 transports and probably a third (Feb. 2). 
- Port Moresby (capital of New Guinea) was raided on Feb. 2 and 3, 
but no serious damage done. -The R.A.A.F. made their 5th raid on 
Rabaul and scored a direct hit ón a large ship (Feb. 3), and on Feb. 5 
- the Dutch’ forces at Balik Papan were reported to have fought thejr. 
. way out of the Japanese ring and to be established in safe positions . 
inland. ' i * 


On Feb.'6 a hefivy raid"was made on.Balembang aerodrome, and this ' 

- was the prelude to a series of attacks leading up to the landing of many 
hundreds of parachutists on Feb. 14 at 3 places near the town. Nearly 

~ -all of them were. killed or ‘rounded up, but meanwhile landings were 
made in force from transports both along the coast and at-the Moesi 
river mouth, 45 miles downstream from Palembang. On Feb. 15 the 
Japariese claimed that Palembang and other key positions:had been | 
captured, and this was confirmed the next dày. Dutch, British, and 
American aircraft attacked the enemy warships aiid y b in the 
Banka Strait, scoring direct hits on 2 cruisers and 5 crowded transports, 
while the ]gnd defences inflicted extremely heavy casualtes on the 
thousands of men getting ashore‘in sloops, motor-boats, and row-boats. 
Before retiring the Dutch destroyed all the oil installations, which 

, had been producing some 41 million tons a year, or over 30 per cent of 


the whole output of the East Indies. ; 


Other developments m that the Japanese landed near ^ 

Macassar on Feb. 10, and that the military installations had been 
destroyed; they also landed in the Anambas islands and. at Gasmata 
(New Britain'; that the Australians and Dutch were still holding out at 
Amboina on Feb. 14; that guerrilla forces were still -fighting in the 
Minahassa Pen'nsula; and that the Japanese had occupied Samaririda, 
East Borneo. Air attacks were made frequently on all the ports in 
js ese hands and on several occasions severé damage done. On 

` Feb. 1 U.S. naval forces attacked Japanese aerodromes, warepouses, 
and shipping in the Marshall and Gilbert Islands, and sank a converted 

,aircraft carrier (also described a8 a liner), a light cruiser, a destroyer, 

. 2 submarines, 3 tankers, 5 cargo ships, and 3 auxiliary vessels, i 
Several othérs. They also destroyed 2 seaplanes, 15 fighters and 21 
bombers. Their-own losses in ships were nil, and in aircraft 5 ónly. On 

. Roi Island 2 hangars, munition dumps, oil tanks, warehouses, and the - 

. _ Wireless station were destroyed; at Wotje the entire shore establishment 
~ Was wrecked; at Taroa 2 hangars, the fuel tanks and industrial . 

- buildings destroyed; and'at Makin (Gilbert Is.) 3 aircraft were destroyed 


~ 
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and a vessel damaged; while all the vessels at Kwajalein Island were 


On Fèb. 6 the Japanese announced that their bombers had attacked 
the mam Dutch East Indies Fleet the previous day 30 miles south of . 
Kangean Island (Java) and had sunk 2 cruisers of 6,000-tons and one . 
"enemy ship" of 5,000 and damaged a U.S. and a Dutch cruiser, and that 
this meant “the virtual annihilation of the Dutch Navy". On Feb: 7, 
however, Batavia annóunced that #he Dutch Fleet was “absolutely in- 

- tact and at sea”. EM rd 

Sino-Japanese War. On Feb. 6 the Japanese attacked in the-Wai- 
chow area and on 8th entered the town, but were driven out the next 
day by the Chinese, losing over 1,000 killed. The Chinese stated on 
Feb. 11 that both banks of the East River in the area had been cleared. 
In North Anhwei the Chinese captured the road centre of Mencheng, 
Some 150 miles north-west of Nanking, and Koyang, 60 miles farther 

. north-west. They also reported a successful grojind raid on Swatow, 


destroying petrol dumps, munitions, and food stores. mE 








J e 
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Feb. 4.—The Acting President announced the adoptioh of military 
measures to safeguard the coast and frontiers, including the establish- 
ment of air units at points on the coast and the retention with’ the 
colours of the army class of 1921, due to be dismissed on Jan. 31. 


AUSTRALIA : vs ] ; 
`> Feb. 3.—The, Army Minister broadcast a message to the troops in 
Singapore that “help will come, not as a few consignments from a 
shrinking store, but as a stream swelling to a flood, which will grow to 
an overwhelming torrent. . .. The entire allied nations are behind you. 
... Your countrymen accept it as a binding promise to give our utmost 
support. You have already gained for the Allies valuable time.” : 
Feb. 6.—The Army Minister stated that the great majority of the . 
A.LF. in Malaya had reached Singapore, and the casualties were not as 
heavy as had been feared. ] Wy : 
Feb. 7.—Mr. Menzies, broadcasting from Sydney, said “when Austra- 
lia asks Britain for help to-day she does not ask it from a country which 
has failed in its duty, but from a country which has done and will do 
more than might have been expected of any race of men". He then 
outlined what Britain had dgne in the war from an economic, military, 
naval, and air point of view in various parts of the world, and declared 
that "the FUMER rns of Australians are utterly and soundly - 
British, and nothing is er from their thoughts than to appear. to 


be re ge ce Britain at this critical time’. _ 
f Fd. 10.—The Prime Minister announced a plan for the corttrol of 
industry, private spending, wages, profits and speculation, and man- 
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power. It included provisions for control of the incomes of all sections 
of the community; prohibition of capital investment except to assist 
war objects or to meet officially-sanctioned cdpital issues; control of 
: pie and profits, with a maximum of 4 per cent (exclusive of taxés) 
or, igterest rates; pegging of wages at existing levels; and prohibition 
of speculation in food or other essential commodities. {immediate 
effect would be given to the recent regulations on man-power requiring 
all employment tp be obtained through the Government agencies, and 
forbigddifig the dismissal of employees in vital industries or changes of . 
occupation or of employer without official approval. Workers would be 
forbidden to absent themselves except for prescribed reasons. < 

Feb. 12.—The. All-Australian Trade Union Congress, convened by. 
the Government, accepted the regulations in the Government's new: 
economic plan almost unanimously. Italso recommended the immediate 
nationalization of all munitions and equipment industries. 

Feb, 14.—Mr. Curtin stated at Can that Australia looked to 
America for aid in the Pacific, adding: "When I say this I mean that 
America is the major allied Power in the Pacific. The battle for 
America may very well be won or lost by the way the battle for 
Australia develops.... Anzac-Afnerican air power can save Australia, 
and by that immensely strengthen America's position, not only in 
the Pacific, but in the Atlantic too." > i 

Measures were taken to. control the activities and movements of 
aliens in Queensland (there were 1,400 Italians in the sugar cane dis- 
tricts), a curfew was imposed on them from 8 p.m. and in north 
Queensland over 2,000 were questioned. g 

Feb. 16.—Mr. Curtin issued a statement saying the fall of Singapore 
was Australia’s Dunkirk—the opening of the Battle for. Australia. 
On its issue depended the fate also of the United-States, and, indeed, 
of all the Americas. M JA 

For Australia everything they had’ must be mobilized; no longer 
was there a-time factor on which complacency could place its anaemic 
reliance. The protection of Australia was no longer a,contribution to 
the war, but a resistance to the enemy threatening to invade her own | 
shore. “Our honeymoon is finished, > he declared; "now we must 
fight or work as.never before . . . every Citizen has a parallel duty to 
that of the men in the fighting forces. All are now obliged by fate to 
turn toa more salutary way of life. Brains and brawn are better than 
bets or beer. . .." RT 

The Melbourne press urged Mr. Churchill not to regard the demand 
for a stronger-Cabinet as a demand for his own scalp, and pointed out 
that the weaknesses of the Cabinet could not be atoned for, by 
Mr. Churchill taking the blame for its-blunders or himself assuming 
more responsibility. The Sydney Morning Herald said the Empire 
- was suffering from a succession of disasters which were shaking it 
to the foundations. : "E 

The Minister of the Navy and Mumitions, speaking at a munition 
factory, said that in 1940 Australia shipped her reserve supplies of 
rifles to England, and this had been the reason for the scarcity of rifles 
in traihing camps. They had already had to equip the A.I.F. three 
times, and he did not know how many more times it might be 
necessary to do so. 
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^ Feb. 4.—Three Axis news agencies were closed and 7 papers sup- 

pressed, making 25 periodicals M: of them German. * 





Feb. 6.—The police raided the Embassy ‘and seized a power- 
-ful wireless transmitter. - x QN 
«Feb. 15.—1t was learnt. that the Government had taken over the . 
German Zeppelin company. e" f: 
e E am å 1 
BULGARIA ° 


~ Feb. 4.—Reports from American sources described the people as 
2s per cent in'favour of the Russians, and stated that large numbers of 
wounded and frost-bitten men were distributed among hospitals - 
and ‘private homes. ME : 
Feb. 7.—Rail,commuifications in the south of the country were 
reported to be interrupted frequently by acts of Sabotage, necessitating 
‘the maintenance there by the Germans of an entire railway division. 


e : * 
` 


BURMA ` 207 : 

Feb. 9.—The Governor in a broadcast said, “it is our intention , 
resolutely to hold Rangoon... more than that we intend, with men 
and machines which will continue to flow through our great port, to 
attack the enemy wherever we find him". . - . uM. 


- 


CANADA , M . e 
- Feb. 5.—An agreement was signed with the U.S.S.R. providing for , 
the exchange of Consular representatives. The Minister of Munitions 
told the Engineering Institute that Canada was ing 20-ton Valen- 
- tine tanks to Russia at the rate of 3 a day, and Canadi "equipment 
was being used in the Philippines and Libya, and was going to China. 
Feb. 7.—The Dept. of Defence announced that a new home defence ; 
army of over 50,Q)0 men was to be formed and^trained against Blitz- 
krieg tactics in case of invasion; It would be recruited-from volunteers 
under 19 and over’35 arid men of all ages unfit for oversea service. ' 
Feb. 16.—The second Victory Loan of $800 million was offered 
for shbscription: The issue was in 3 maturities—2} year bonds at 
lj per cent; 6 year at 21 per cent; and 12 year at 3 per cent. Mr. 
Mackenzie King-and President Roosevelt made a joint wireless appeal! 
for support of the loar. _ 


Feb. 3.—An Army spokesman in Chungking said the Japanese were. 
withdrawing thousands of troops from China for the Pacific operations, 
and a convoy of 69 ships had been sighted going south. They were pre- ` 
paring an attack an Upper Burma from Siam, and had thrown pontoon 
bridges acrossthe Salween. `“ E ` 

The press referring to the American and, British loans said China. 
would express her gratitude by hard fighting till victory was won. 

Feb. 4. —Sir Archibald Clark Kerr left Chungking for Russia. Chiang 
Kai-shek said he was “China's good friend". i - + 
Feb. 5.—The Army spokesman said the Japanese had withdrawn a 

d * 


/ 
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further 100,000 troops in January, leaving little over 700,000, excluding 

~ those in Manchuria. F - B an 
Feb, 8.—Presentation of 3 gunboats to China. (See Great Britain.) 
Feb. 9.—Chigng Kai-shek in Delhi. (See India.) ^ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA . 7 . . 
Feb. 7.—Bertsgh issued a decre authorizing war factory manage- 
ments (All under a Nazi.controllér) to extend working hours from 8 to 12 
a day for a period to last until the time lost through fuel shortage had 
been mage good. d : : : ` 
' Feb. 14.—Reports were current that Heydrich might soon be. 
succeeded.by von Papen as Deputy Protector. , 


_ EGYPT ; | | 
Feb. 4.—The King asked Nahas Pasha to form a Cabinet. . ` 
. It wasunderstood that the Wafd had refused to accept participation 
in a National Government, in accordance with the party's principle - 
not to take in coalitions. zo 
Feb. 5.— im Pasha, the Wafd leader, told the press that the | 
new Government would do all in their power to see the.terms of the 
Treaty with Great Britain faithfully carried out. pes ' 
 .Feb. 6.—Nahas Pasha formed a Cabinet, taking. the portfolios of 
. Foreign Affairs and the Interjor himself? Makram Pasha was Minister 
, of Finance; Sabry Abou Alam, Justice; Hamdi el Nasr Pasha, Défence; . 
ed el Hilali Bey, Education; Aly Zaki el Arabi Pasha, Commup- . 
ications;-Abdul Goma Pasha, Agriculture; Kamel Si Bey, Commerce; 
Moharrem Pasha, Public Works; Aly Hussein Pasha, ; and Abdul ` 
: Tawil Pasha; Public Health. The Ministries of Supply, Civil Defence, ` 
_ and Social Services were abolishéd. All the Ministers were members. 
. Of the Wafd. - \ - E : 
The Premier announced that “we shall not govern dictatorially, but 
~ through a freely-elected Parliament", and added an assurance that he 
- would faithfully carry out the terms of the Treaty. 2 
. The British Ambassador wrote-to the Premier asSuring him that,the 
British Government's policy was based on sincere co-operation with 
Egypt in carrying out the Treaty without any intérference in the . 
country's'internal affairs. Nahas Pasha replied that the basis on’ which 
he had accepted office was that neither the Treaty nor Egypt’s position 
as a sovereign State would permit of British interference in the country’s 
internal affairs. He hoped the Ambassador would endorse this view by 
_ fostering friendly relations according to the terms of the Treaty. - 
Feb.7.— Royal Decree appointed Nahas Pasha Military Governor 
of Egypt, and dissolved Parliament. . . 
Feb. 16.—Nahas Pasha told a gathering of war correspondents that ^ 
- Egypt was heart and soul with Great Britain in fighting the war, 
and gave instances of thé considerable facilities she had placed at her 
. ally’s di and the sacrifices she was making. Egyptjans were' 
convinced democrats, the present Government represented the péople, 
- and he had only accepted office on condition that free elections would . 
beheld. . " di ] ` 
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Feb. 3.—Mr. de Valera, speaking át Naas,:said the war had oily just 
properly begun, and woul probably last for 4 y more. Ireland 


would be more and more cut off and the threat to her become greater.- . 


“We should be able to defend ourselves militarily"'; he said. "Résnem- 


- ber that if you are attacked, as has happened on -the continent, this 


will be a cockpit. If yoü are attacked by one it.is almost certain you 
will be attacked by the other." They would take @ hand'ip it, and 
ought not to be satisfied till they had 250,000 men trained as soldiers. 


ETHIOPIA B in 
Feb. 3. —Announcement of signature of agreement with the British 


the British Government were glad to offer the Emperor the help he 
asked for in carrying out “‘the formidable tasks of peace and reconstruc- 


administration and the revivifying of the social life of his people could 
be based. He and his people would nof sheathe the sword until the 
common enemy was overthrown; and it was his intention to offer the , 
services of one of his sons and a brigade of his troops to fight alongside 
the armies of the British Empire. 

(For terms of the Agreement see Special Note.) 


FRANCE : : , 

Feb. 3.—Stülpnagel decreed drastic penalties, up to penal servitude, 
for refusal to provide goods or services requisitioned by the Germans 
in occupied France. MEE de 

Feb. 5.—It was learnt that nearly, 1} million American Jeaflets had 
again been dropped in occupied France by the R.A.F. urging the 
People not to give up ,hope of ultimate victory. 


Feb. 6.—It was stated in Vichy that the Government were doing their. 


utmost tó secure the defences of North Africa, and that reports of ` 
equipment going through Tunisia were untrue. . 

Feb. 9.—Marshal Pétain received from the U.S. Ambassador a Note 
of protest against the deliveries of supplies to the Axis forces in Libya 
by the authorities in French North Africa. : 

Feb. 10.—M. Haye’s statement regarding help to the Axis in North 
Africa, and attitude of the U.S. Government. (See U.S.A. 3 

Feb. 11.—It was learnt that the liner Marechal Joffre, with a crew of 
63 Frenchmen, a number of American officers, and men of the French 
and U.S. merchant services, had reached amallied port after escaping 
from Manila Bay. Bag 


, 
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The German military authorities in Paris announced that a French- 
man of Le Mans had been shot for espionage, and 2 others, of St. Maur, 
for “activities qn behalf of the enemy following intrigues with de 
Gaullists." + i " z i 
_ Statement in London regarding deliveries made to Rommel's forces in 
North Africa’ (See Great Britain.) , 


Tours 20 were to be executed unless the attacker of a sentry was found - 
by Feb. 14 and at Rouen 25 others unless bomb-throwers there were 
found before Feb. 15. ; 


» 


» - 


GERMANY ' . 


Feb. 5.—1t was {tated in the Wilhelmstrasse that Norway's forum 
policy under the new Administration would "naturally" continue to be 
conducted by Gerniany,-as Norway remained occupied territory. The 
Swedish Legation was informed that Germany considered there was no 
longer any ground for the Swedish watch on the interests of Norwegians 

' ahd Norwegian State property in Germany, now that she had recognized 
the Quisling Government. - a ] 

Feb. 8.—The death was announced in an air accident of Major- 

- General Todt, the Minister of Munitions and builder of the Asdobahnen 

.and of the West Wall. Prof. Speer was appointed to succeed him as 
Minister of Munitions and Inspector-General for Roads and for Water 


. and Power. 


. Feb. 10.—A decree was published ordering all former .offücers of . 
German or near-German blood now German citizens qr who had be- 
longed: to the old Austro-Hungarian or the Italian, Czech, Polish, 
Belgian,* Yugoslav, and Lithuanian Armies to report to, their local 

. police stations before Feb. 25. 

Proposals for constitutional changes in Jamaica. "(See Jamaica ) 

Feb. 11.—Articles in the press on the immense preparations being 
made for the spring offensive against Russia pointed out that the 
‘German workers already had 2 million foreigners working at their 


Feb. 14.—The naval spokesman, broádcasting from Berlin, said 
“for the first time for 250, years a fleet of an enemy of Britain has 
dared to enter the Channel. The world and British public opinion are 
quite right to be shocked by this event. Its importance is not restricted 


a jie 
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to the slight losses inflicted on British naval'units : . . making use of its 

. Clear. view of the strategic position in the world as a whole thé German — . 

naval command exploited the moment of surprise against.the slow 

"British form of naval warfare, which is only out to exhaust the enemy 
in a war of attrition. . . .”. 

Feb, 15.—Quisling issued a statement proclaiming Norway's fidelity, 

- devotion, and gratitude to the Führer, and declaring that the common- 
wealth “ofall Germanic peoples had reached its highest form of expres- 
sion in the greater military share taken by Norway in the War, and 
particularly in the great forthcoming offensive, when the 

, European peoples would be “fighting for om from the threat to - 
their existence offered by the plutocracies and the Bolshevists"'. 








GREAT BRITAIN $ "ox i ~o 
ma Tre daan: of Ieta To ithe vote of Con on Jan. 29 ihe 
names of the tellers for the Noes should be Mr. McGovern and Mr. Stephen. 
Mr.G with the Ayes. (vide page 118 of Bulletin of Feb. 7. 


Feb. 3. —The Foreign Secretary announced in Paniament the 
of an agreement with the Emperor of Ethiopia on Jan. 31. He said Mr. 
Howe was going at once to Addis Abaka as Minister to the Emperor's 
Court. The Emperor had asked for technical advisers, and they had 
agreed to do their best to procure the services of a small number of 

, British officials. ' The Government had agreed to finance the Emperor 
during the'first year of the agreement to the'extent of £1,500,000, and ~ 
during the second year, of £1 injllion. If the ent were prolonged 

_ beyond that time they would grant fhe Empe ror £500, A the-3rd, 
„and £250,000 in the 4th year. 

The Erhperor had also asked for a military mission, na the agree- 
ment provided for this and for the British forces necessary to be main- 
tained in Ethiopia. for strátegic reasons and for the evacuation of 
Italian prisoners. The Ethiopian Army would be equipped from cap- 
tured material. eHe had also asked for some British judges to-assist him 
in the administration ef justice and tbe agreerhent provided that a 
foreigner might elect to have his case heard in an Ethiopian court on 
the bench of which a British magistrate should sit. 

He added that the Emperor's fine sense of-statesmanship had been 
aburidantly evident during the trying period of the readjustment of his 
country from the chaos of war to independent administration. He had 
declared his intention of issuing decrées to abolish slavery as soon as he .. 
was in a position to legislate. No decision had. been taken which in any 
way decreased the frontiers of Ethiopia compared with what they were + 
before. 

The agreement ad Military Convention were ublished as a White * 
Paper, Cmd. 6334. (Ses S Note for the terms. 

- The first cargo ship built in America for Britain, the Ocean Vangward, 
of 7,000 tons, arrived at a British 

In a debate in the House of Tarde on India speakers urged the 
announcement of a definite date when full self-government would be 

.accorded, and the sending of a representative to negotiate with the 
Indian leaders. It was also argued that it was not necessarily true that 
constitutional changes were impossible in war-time. : 


i ` So D 
z n . 
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` The Indian Under-Secretary pointed out that the Viceroy's declaration 
of August, 1940, wenta long way and definitely promised that the reins 


~ of government would, be handed over to Indians at the earliest possible 


^ 


moment. Meanwhile they would welcome and promote in any way 
le any practical step that might be taken by representative 

didns to reach a basis of friendly unity. s . 

` It was a great mistake to suppose that India to-day was governed 
from the India Office or that it wasethe desire of the Goyernment that it 
should be so governed. The péólitical issue was not whether power 
should or should not be transferred from British to Indian hands—it, 

. was what Indian Government, or Governments, was to take over. The 
claim of the Congress Party was an absolute one; it claimed that it, and 
it alone, represented all India. This was contested by an overwhelming 
majority of the. Moslem community. It was a fact, also, that the - 
Moslem League seemed to be growing in power, and that the influence 
of the Congress Party was diminishing. To whom, then, were they to 
hand over the government? ve pt ' 

There were now only 573 Européans in the Indian Civil Service, and 
it was grotesque te describe Britain as governing India to-day. But 

- it was quite certain that to transfer the control of the government 

without having secured some, measure of agreement between the 
differing great communities would be to plunge the country into chaos. 
. Feb.4.—The following appointments were announced: Minister of 

. Production, Lord Beaverbrook; Minister of Supply, Sir Andrew + 
Duncan; President of the Board of Trade, Col. Llewellin. 

Mr.’ Amery, speaking at Leeds, renewed the pledge to India that the 
Government would help her. to attain, as soon as possible after the war; 
the same position of freedom and of equality with Great Britain as was 
enjoyed by the Dominions. He sed the word “help” advisedly, for in 
India, as in Canada or S. Africa, the internal unity, the generally 
accepted constitutional framework upon which self-government must 
rest, could only come by the free agreement of those immediately 
concerned. In the last analysis it was only Indians -themselyes who 
could give India freedom. In the absence of agreement Britain could 
no more impose a Constitution on India and expect it to survive than 
she could impose one on Europe. . Fide 

, He also said that the-non-co-operation of certain Indian political 
organizations had not stood in the way of.India playing her part in 
the war. The army had been expanded from 230,000 men to nearly a. 

‘million, of whom 250,000 were serving outside India. That army had 
been raised entirely on a voluntary basis, and even on that basis, with 
recruits conring in at the rate of 50,000 a month, the problem had never 
been man-power, but that of training staffs, and, above all, of modern 
equipment, ` 


Feb. 5.—It was announced that on the occasion of the signature of. ` 
the Treaty with Iran Mohamed Ali Feranghi had telegraphed to Mr. 
Churchill expressing his hope that it would conduce to theif mutual 
advantage and to-the consolidation of the, traditional relations of 


; d the two countries, and assuring him of his admira- 


tion for personally and appreciation of his co-operation in safe- 
guarding the interests of Iran. Mr. Churchill, thanking him, said it was 
` l A s. 


os 
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` the first occasion on which the-3 countries had come together and 
pledged themselves in a common aim and for their mutual benefit. . 
Feb. 6.—It was stated in London' that French vessels were taking war 
` supplies across the Mediterranean to Tunis which it was very possible 
were going to Rommel, though Vichy declared that they were zony 
to fill the place of those which Kad to be surrendered to Italy er 
the armistice terms. . _ x : 

Feb. 8.—It was announced that Sir Edward Spears had "been 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotenti to * 
Syria and the Lebanon. "As Minister he would be a member .8f the: 

iddle East War Council. : s 

- The Admiralty announced that they had presented thë gunboats 
Falcon, Gannet, and Sandpiper to the Chinese doveenment as a gesture 
of Ages will and a measure of assistance to China, and the Government 
ha approvéd, of this action as a token of their admiration for the . 
indomitable courage with which the Chinese Government and people 
, continued to defend their independence. - 

The Prime Minister of Northern Ireland arrived in London. - ` 

Feb. 9.—It was announced that “a Pacific Coyncil has now been 
set up in London on the ministerial plane. Australia, Great Britain, 
the Nethérlands, and New Zealand will each have representatives on 
the Council. Other Ministers and advisers will attend as necessary." | 

Feb. 10.—The Minister of Economic Warfare stated in Parliament 
that there had undoubtedly been deliveries from French North Africa 
to.the enemy in Libya of cars, lorries, wheat, wine, and olive oil. 
Gasolene and aviation spirit had also been reaching him through 
Tunisia, though he was not yet in a position to say whether these were 
sg ee from -French North Africa or. from metropolitan France, 
The Government were in urgent consultation on the matter with the 
U.S. Government, who had y made enquiries at Vichy aboutit. 

The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that to improve the 
remuneration of the Armed Forces there would be a reduction at the 
expense of the Exchequer of 35: 6d. in the compulsory allotments from _ 
the pay of men claiming .fámily or dependents' allowances, thus. 
increasmg the family resources by that sum weekly. The còst would be 
£17} million a year. There would also be an increase if-all children’s 
allowances of 1s. a week, and a similar increase in allowances to certain 
classes of dependents. The cost would be £5 million a year. ` 

The Government had also decided to institute post-war credits for 
men in the Services.under which 6d. a day (£9 a year) would be set aside - 
to form a 'nest-egg' for them after the-war. This would not prejudice 
the question of a post-war gratuity. The total cost, both current and . 
deferred, of these improvements would be £55 million a year, rising to 
ee as the Forces expanded. The measures were explained in a 

ite Paper,'Cmd. 6338. y PE 
.' The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that before he left 
America he had been drawn to the conclusion that there ought to be a - 
Minister of Production and that Lord Beaverbrook was the man for it. 
As to his functions, the Departments concerned with production would ; 
retain their te identities under their respective chiefs, and the ~- 
; "Minister would exercise general supervision and guidance over them 
. and would concert and coordinate thiet ac i 


actions. Certain productive or  . 


\ 


. On the return voyage they bro 


M 
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distributive functions-exercised by the Board of Trade and by the 
Ministry ðf Works and Buildings had also been brought within the 
"scope of the new Ministry. The Minister would carry out all the duties 
~ hitherto exercised by the Production Executive, except those relating to 
man-power and labour. He would also handle, on behalf of the War 


Cabifet, discussions on the combined bodies set up in England and 


the United States to deal With munitions assignments and raw materials 
-between the allies. e 7 . 3 
` In reply to questions, Mr. Churchill said the Minister of Supply 
woulf answer in the House of Commons for the Minister of Production. 

A White Paper was issued on the duties of the new Minister, 
Cmd. 6337. AES AS ` ` 

A meeting of the Pacific War Cõuncil was held at 10 Downing St. 
and was attended by the Dutch Prime, Minister and the Minister in 
London, Sir Earle Page, Mr, Jordan, and Mr. Amery, as well as by 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, Mr. Attlee, and the Chiefs of Staff of the 3 

"Feb. 11.—The Secretary for Air stated in Parliament that the total 
of R.A.F. losses up jo Dec. 31 last was 3,981 aircraft. That of Gérmany 
and Italy (excluding losses-in Russia and Poland, and those destroyed 

' by the French before the fall of France) was 8,559, i.e. German, 674-40, 
and Italian, 2,119. These totals did not include aircraft destroyed by 
naval aircraft and by the guns of warships and merchantmen. - 

The, Ministry of Economic Warfare gave figures of deliveries to 
Rommel by the French authorities in North Africa showing that in 
January 1,500 tons of motor spirit and 2,000 tons of aviation spirit 
“were sent over the Tunisian frontier, and in December 2,000 tons of 


motor spirit. Throughout .1941 nearly 2,000 lorries and^cars crossed. 
the frontier, and in the past 3 months at least 4,000 tons of wheat, 


500 tons of olive oil, and 500,000 gallons of wine hed pone each month. 

For 3 months ships had been sling Serene y from Marseilles 

to Tunis with lorries Gncluting Italian), provisions, and supplies. 
ug 


‘their were taken by the Germafis. 
The’ Government were informed, that President Roosevelt had 


t phosphates for fertilizers, and half 


appointed Mr. Averill Harriman fo be the U.S. representative on the . 


Combined Shipping Adjustment Board (London). (The British repre- 
sentative was Lord Leathers.) > ss 
Feb. 12.—Lord Beaverbrook, speaking in the Lords on war produc- 
tion; said there would be no shortage of weapons if they could keep all 
they produced,. adding that all their obligations to Russia had been 
fulfilled up to, Jan. 31 except for 1 tank. After calling attention to the 
"revolutionary move" of pooling all the British and U.S. resources— 
weapons, raw materials, and shipping—he said the first duty of the 
Minister of Production would be to journey abroad, tó Washington 


and Moscow. His main duty was te tap every source of supply every- . 


* where, and the Unitéd States would shortly become the prmcipal one. 
Canada was of the highest importance too; and must have a rapidly 
growing output. There then came the question of overlaprhent and 


its allotment to the Allied nations. That required consultation in 


Washington and Moscow. - i ] 
' Britain would probably give for a time more than she would get, 
A SAE : \ 


^ 
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- but the day was not far distant when she would get, he thought, a great 

, deal more in allocation of war materials than she would give, provided 
always that Britain needed the allocation. : : 

~ His second duty was to get as much as possible out of the factories 
at home. There was plenty of opportunity for improvément, and waste 
and extravagance existed in many places. But, to judge from resqlts.of 
output of the Ministries the situation was not bad, but good. The out- 
put of the Supply Ministry in the last 6 or 7 months of finithed mugi- 
tions had doubled. In January the} had a record prpduction of tanks, 
3 times that of January 1941, The output of guns had in* January 
reached a rate of 33,500 a year, an increase in that single month of 
10 per cent of an already high figure. . 

‘There were also many new weapons, including à heavy tank gun 
which was coming into production on a very big scale, and would be 
"used also for antj-tank work. It would penetrate the armour of any tank 
"that had ever been built. The armour of the British tank was equal 
: to that of the German, but the Germans used a 4.2 pounder gun, and 
that gave them an immense advantage. The Waltzing Matilda was a - 
reliable tank; a whole brigade travelled 500 or 600 miles across the. 
desert and not one dropped out owing to mechzmical trouble, The 
Valentine was one of the finest of all tanks, and it was not true that 
there had been a shortage of spares in Egypt. c 

There was, of course, a shortage of weapons, and he gave some 
figures of those sent abroad. In 1941 they sent 9,781 aircraft from the^ 
U.K. against 2,134 brought in, and they had sent abroad altogether 


* about 3,000 tanks and had teceived 200 only.. In addition, a large 


number of tanks were sent direct to the Middle East from America, 
and they in Britain had sent away their Canadian tanks too—they 
never came to England. Twice they had been called upon to.put 
forward everything they could—first for the Battle of Britain, and 
secondly, for the Battle of Moscow; British tanks played a very big 
part in the defence of Moscow. - i ` 

They had a great deal more to do. They must send to Russia very 
shortly under the terms of the protocol immensely increased shipments 
of tanks and aircraft, and this at a fixed rate, which was rapidly 
approaching. “We have," he said, “to scatter our mercies in the form 
of munitions over many lands if we are“to keep pace with our soldiers 
and airmen and foreign armies who depend on us.” ' 

‘Three factors must be taken into account: raw materials, machine 
tools, and labour. Their stocks of raw materials in the la$t 3 months 
of 1941 outstripped anything that had gone before. The situation had 
now changed, and it was a very different question, owing to the inter- 
ference with sources of supply, the needs of Russia and of the-Dominions, 
etc, They and the United States must embark on great new projects 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber, and in Washington projeets ^ 
had been launched for producing 400,000 tons a year, of which Britain 
expected to get 50,000 tons. Now he was told it was proposed to 
increase the output to 600,000 tons. Britain would also get her due pro- 
portion of octane fuel for aircraft; fortunately the Americans had 
launched vast schemes for its production sufficient, he believed, to look 


~ after the growing needs of both countries. ] 


At present there was a shortage of machine-tools. The United States 


D 
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were to have given them a large supply, but now they were faced- 

with the necessity for those tools at home, where there was a great. 

shortage. He thought that machine-tool output in Britain could be : 
developed. As fo labour, the Production Minister was an employer 
concerned with his output, and wanting to drive output as hard and 

fast «s possible, and had fio right to concern himself with questions of 

labour saye only as any other employer. à 

- The Colonial tary broadcast a message to the people of Malaya 
of all rages, assuming them that £hey were constantly in the thoughts 
of everyone in Great Britain, and that all the world was watching their 
courage and endurance. The struggle must end in victory— "in spite of 
grievous reverses we shall break the enemy's power and restore to you 
your freedom of life." — 

Mr. Amery announced in Parliament that the Government ‘had 
invited the Government of India to nominate representatives to be 
' members of the War-Cabinet and the Pacific War Council; they woul 
have equal status with the Dominion representatives. _ "i 

Feb. 13.—Figures of civilian casualties in-air raids during January 
were issued, showing 112 killed or believed killed, and 61 injured and 
detained. `, ° AP j : 

Feb. 15.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to the world.’ (See Spectal 
, Summary.) pr» : 
Feb. 16.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived in London from.the East. 
GREECE < ; : ; " 

Feb. 5.—Turkish reports stated that Athens was now the centre of 
Axis propaganda among the Arab countries, and that a number of 
Syrian, Iraqi, Palestinian, and Egyptian Tad agents of Germany and 
Italy were working there getting into touch with Axis sympathizers in 
their respective countries. Eight undesirable Syrian agents who had 
just been turned qut'of Turkey had gone to Athens. 

Feb. 6.—American official reports stated that a “famihe of appalling 
proportions” had been caused in the country by the Gegnans, who had 
stripped the country of food.  - Ea JU UM 

Feb. 15.—Turkish reports stated that in the past 4 months some 
40,000 people had died of starvation, mostly in the Athens region. 


HUNGARY i . : 

. Feb. 6.—The Government were believed to have been asked by the ` 
' Germans to raise 200,000 men, to be equipped by them, for use either 

in occ pying the Balkans or in direct military operations. Ribbentrop 

was repo to have offered Hungary the leadership of Central Europe, 

and Ciano, the use of a free port at Fiume. ` ó : 

--Feb. 16.—Admiral Hórthy announced his intention of resigning 

the Regency on the score of age. (He was born in 1868.) t. 


Feb. 3.—Debate on India in the House of Lords. (See Great Britasn.): 

Feb. 4.—Mr. Amery's statement at Leeds. (See Great Britain.) > 

Feb. 6.—The Viceroy broadcast a message to the Indians in Singapore _ 
in.which he described them as standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
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defenders of the island as the wardens of India’s eastern_gate, adding, 
“the forces of the mighty Empire of which you are the members and of 
its great allies dre gathering strength; and will'soon enable you to deal 
» much more deadly Plows dion those which you now epdure, until the 
enemy is utterly destroyed". E 

Feb. 9.—It was announced that General Chiang Kai-shek was in» the 
country with a party-of Staff officers. The Viceroy, gave a reception in 
Delhi in his honour. - ss - 

Feb. 10.—Chiang Kai-shek had S un with Pendit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and Maulana Abdul Azad, the ident of the Congress Party. 
S ing at a State banquet the Generalissimo said it was tlie united 
people of China who had borne the brunt of the battle for democracy, 
and since the first invasion of Chinese soil the Chinese had been rising 
together to greater heights of philosophy, patriotism, courage, endur- 
ance, and generosity with but one aim—that out of the agonizing losses 
Suffered there should now arise a new world in which men and 
women could live in peace and happiness." ` . : ae 

He said he had been truly infpressed with the greatness of India, and 
paid tribute to the Viceroy's profound knowledge and statesmanship 
mn Indian affairs. : ° . 

Feb. 11.—Chiang Kai-shek took the salute at & parade of British, 
nue Nepalese troops. . 
^ The 


ps » . 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes sent a telegram of welcome- , 


to Chiang Kai-shek; saying hie visit was “bound to inspire our people 
with the same spirit which has inspired the people of China under: 
your great leadership. . . :’4 : 

Feb. 12—Chiang Kai-shek “had consultations with the general 
commanding the Nepalese troops in India, with the Chancellor of the 
Chamber: of Princes, ang with several members of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council. i 

The Viceroy invited the Government of India to appoint represen- 
tatives in the War Cabinet and on the Pacific War Council, in accord- - 


.ance with the British Government's wish that India should be afforded — 


the game opportunity of being represented as the Dominions. 

Feb. Y3.—Chiang Kaishek visited the Khyber Pass. The President 
of the Moslem League, who had been invited to meet the Generalissimo, 

to the authorities his regret that he could not go to Delhi on _ 

the date suggested owing to previous engagements. He sent a message 
of goodwill to Chiang Kai-shek. ' ; : d 

The number of evacuess who had reached the country from Burma 
and Malaya was stated in Delhi to be between 25,000 and 30,000. 
Their reception was organized by the Government. - 


IRAN 


Feb. 5.—Exchange of telegrams betwéen the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Churchill on signature of the AnglorRussiari Treaty. (See Great Britain.) 


ITALY T enm. e^ 
Feb. 4.—Reports were current that Cuin. "visit was primarily fo 
. secure 750,000 Italian troops for the spring offensive in Russia. Göring 
left for Germany. ET d 


, 
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„Feb. 6.—The press printed articles claiming that British sea-power 
in the Mediterranean had been crippled by losses off'Crete and- more 
recently, especially T a "daring and successful rai on Alexandria . 
-harbour (in January) by naval assault troops.” 

. Rashid Ali ånd the Mufti of Jerusalem arrived in Rome. 

(eb. 7.—It was learnt that-the Government had reduced the electrical 
power available for heating, lighting, and mótive force by 20 per cent 
and ordered the closing one day a week of certain factories producing 

. non-essential materials, + | ° SE 

e’ s 
JAMAICA " 

Feb. 10.—It was announced that the Governor had received from the 
Colonial Seoretary a dispatch, dated Jan. 5, containing the British 
Government’s proposals for constitutional changes in ‘Jamaica. They 
included the following points: adult universal suffrage was the essential 
foundation of any scheme of reform; the bi-cameral system was not 
accepted, for reasons which were given;. the Privy Council would be 
re-formed by adpitting a certain number of elécted members of the - 

islative Council; no power was to be conferred on the Governor 
which he did not already possess. The changes would not be carried out 
until a new census had been taken, a new electoral register ‘prepared, - 
seats redistributed, and the system of local government reorganized. 
JAPAN | BM oti 

Feb. 7.—Army figures of losses were issued for all theatres of war 

except Malaya. They showed-3,882 men killed, 153 aircraft lost and 10 

sunk and 16 damaged. Enemy losses were given.as 914 
aircraft, plus 24 captured, 224 tanks and 558 guns captured, 307 ships 
eed and 92 sunk or damaged, and 22,371 prisoners taken.. 
eb. 16.—The Prime Minister told the Diet that the fall of Si pore 
meant that all the important bases used by Britair® and the United 
‘ States “for their encroachment in Eastern Asia” were now ‘captured. 
Japan did not regard the Burmese people as her enemy, and would 
y extend positive co-operation to them in establishing Burma 
or the Burmese provided they took full cognizance of the situation 
in Britain, who: je her utter incapacity, and offered to 
‘CcoO è with Japan. “India had a golden'opportunity to rid herself . 
‘of the ruthless despotism of Britain: : 

The Japanese would crush the Dutch forces, but “if the Indonesian 
people understand our real intentions and co-operate,with us in the: 
construction of Greater East Asia we will respect their wishes and 
traditions and free them from the despotic rule of the refugee Dutch 

. Government". ] : 

To Australasia he said they should avoid causing “ʻa useless war" 
by relying on the United States and Britain, adding, "whether ‘thé 
peoples of Australasia enjoy happiness depends entirely on -whether : 
their Governments understand apad s real intentions and take a 
fair and just attitude towards. her". . : ; 

The Burma Road was "doomed to be cut shortly" and Chiang ` 


LI 
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* 
Kaishék would become helpless. Japan would deal the finishing 
blow to his régime. ER . $ 





* 


MALAYA , ` i : es ' 
Feb. 4.—General Wavell, in an Order of the Day, said the Japanese 


were straining every nerve`to keep the advantage gained by their ° 


initial surprise and to gain a quick success. Once their impetus was 


be of the least service to the enemy .. . I look to you all to fight this 
battle without further thought of retreat. . . ." E 


Feb. 7.—General Percival told the press in Singapore that theisland , 


would be held to the last man. To do so required a common effort on 
the part of the military and civilian elements, each of which depended 
on the co-operation of the other. Reinforcements had already arrived, 
but the island could be given support by other means than by the 
landing of fresh troops. . 

Feb..12.—The Singapore wireless service, broadcasting at 10 p m. 
local time, stated that “the Japanese are endeavouring to obscure the 


real position on the island behmd extravagant claims. The real position - 


is that an enemy drive was directed on the city and pressed with some 


vigour. We are not ony going to fight, we are going to win. We shall . 
e 3 * E ` 7 


emerge from the 
. Lord Moyne's broadcast to the people. (See Great Britkin.) 

Feb. 13.—It was understood that the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments had informed the Colonial Office that among women and chil- 
dren of all rates evacuated from Singapore by sea.over 7,000 European 
women and children had left by Jan. 31. (The total number of Euro- 
pean women and children in Singapore was estimated at about 10,000. 
Since Jan. 31 more had left.) . ' 


MEXICO m . . 

Feb. 6 —President Camacho received the British Ministere who pre- 
sented his letters of credence. (This was the first meeting with a British 
Minister since April, 1938.) i i -` 


THE NETHERLANDS ^: - : 
Feb. 11.—It was learnt that thé Government had reached an agree- 
ment with Venezuela whereby Venezuela would “co-operate in defencé 
measures in a manner similar to that agreed upon between the Govern- 
aoe Qf Brazil and the Netherlands in the case of Surinam" (Dutch 
uiang). , i i 
Appointment of Admiral Helfrich to command of Allied riaval forces 


E 
s M 
m M 


; In the Western Pacific. (See U.S.A.) 


Feb. 14.—German press notices referred to’ services held by a new 
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l “brotherhood”, entitled the “Order. of Christ s Witnesses", for members 
of the Nazi Party. : 


E 
" 


NEW ZEALAND 
Feb. 10.—It was announced that the ‘vanguard of a U.S. naval 


N . ford had landed in Wellington. - 


Feb. 12.—The PrimesMinister and members of the Cabinet discussed 
the defence of the zone with Admiral Leary, who told the press that 
allied aid’ was jnereased as fast as materials and facilities ue 
: maĝe available. After the attack on Pearl Harbour, he said, “the whole, 
of the United States got behind us. Pearl Harbour was our Dunkirk.” 


: - NORTHERN IRELAND 


Feb. 7.—A Minister of Production was appointed. , 
Feb. 8.—The Pru Minister left for London. 1 
NORWAY 
"Feb. 3:—Quisling formed a Cabinet as before except for 3 Ministers i 
who had refused to invite him to assume the Premiership. 
' Fires occurred at several places in Oslo, Askim, Drammen, Bergen, 
Trondheim, and other towns, believed to be demonstrations against 
Qusiling's promotion. 
Feb. 5.—Swedish reports stated that-Norwegians were being con- 
scripted and transported to Finland to build roads, fortifications, etc., 
- at Petsamo and other ports. E 
German statements on the new Administration. (See Germany.) |: 
Feb. 6.—It was learnt that the shipowner Rudolf Oslen had been 
arrested; also several of the former editorial staff of the Social Demo- 
` cratic paper: Arbetderbladet. 
Feb. 7.—Quisling issued a decree vesting in the Minister President 
the authority constitutionally belonging to the and Parliament.” 
A second decree, coming into force on March 1, ordered all boys and 
irls from 10 to 18 to serve in the youth rations œf the Nasjonal 


Quisling appointed Frederick Prytz Minister of Finance and re- 
appointed all the other Ministers in his former Cabinet. - 

- The German Chief of Police issued an order that all Norwegians 
arrested for the illegal possession of witeless sets should be sent to 
German cÓncentration camps. 

Feb.15.—Quisling's proclamation of devotion to Hitler. (See 
Germany.) Severe restrictions were put into force on railway travel” 
‘ éxcept for short distánces. e quislingist authorities announced-that 
drastic measures- wero t0 be taken. 10 dead with arson, 


. PARAGUAY 


Feb. 6.—A decree was issued forbidding the rere or broad- 
ing of news from the Transocean, Stefani, and.Domei Agencies. 
(Their local offices had already been closed down.) : 


` 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
“Feb. alla am who led the revolution of 1899 against the 
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` United States, broadcast a message to General MacArthur from.Manila 
urging him to surrender iminediately. * "S 
Feb. 12.—The Commander of the Japanese Army in Luzon issued a 

proclamation reading “Our dear brethren who are swarnfing in the seat 
of hostilities, return promptly to your farms and Harvest your cr 

and your sugar cane. . Now ‘you cannot get supplies or commodities 
from oversea countries you must get your food-with your own hands, 
. ». Japanese forces never harm ‘any Filipino ' who is diligent in his 
occupation. Don't flee into the mountdins misled by the absurd 
paganda of the U.S.A.. The tumults of war have already gone far 
away. Peace will be brought about solely by the -consciousness and 
determination of the Filipinos... starvation or prosperity will be  - 
determined by your efforts to-day or to-morrow.” * ” E 


POLAND... . - : Y - 
Feb.3.—The National Council and a “token” Parliament were 
appointed in London. The former was to bè composed of 20 members 
representing the 4 main parties (National, Peasant, National Labour, 
and Polish Socialist Parties) with 5 each, 9 members Pens 
individually different trends of opinion, and 2 representing the Jewi 
A 


` 


parties. » - " 
Feb-15.—Many cases of fires and suspected arson were reported, ` 
par cuan at Bydgoszcz, Lodz, and Poznan. Reports ‘reaching 
weden.stated that the Gestapo was Ed drastic action àgaihst 
pou officials, including the death penalty for postmen-in Warsaw, 
oman, and elsewhere, in connection with a leakage of information 
about conditions on the Russian fronts. The condemned ns wére 
charged with reading the German field post withouf authorization. 
The Gernfan press frequently announced death sentences for sabo- - 
tage. i * j $ 7 


PORTUGAL: ~ . S TG 
Feb, 8.—Gener&l Carmona was elected President for a third term. 
Well over 80 per cent of the electórate voted, arid there was no other 
candidate. z 5 - , i ae 
Feb. 12.—The Prime Minister in Seville, and issue of announcement. 
(Ses Spain.) - | x T 
Feb. 16.——Drastic. petrol restrictions virtually ended all private 
Motoring.» `~ ° ; 


Feb..5.—Reports.reaching neutral countries were to the effect that 
the 3 divisions sent to the Russian front had been practically destroyed. 
Turkish reports stated that Antonescu had agreed to furnish 16 divisjons 
for the spring offensive, and that the Chief and Vice-Chief of the Army. 
Staff resigned in protest, believing it would lead to a revolt. 


SOUTH AFRICA ts : T ; "A 

Feb. 11.—General Smuts, speaking in Cape Town, said the Allies 
were passing through dif&cult times, but war was the most risky up 
and d | business there was in life. There was no need to be dis-. 


4 - 
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couraged, however, by what was happening i ip the Far Eàst or Libya. 
The war might last for a year ór 2 years, but it would end in victo 
It was one of the great phew wars of the world—a war of the spirit. 


we a ~ 


SPAIN : jos 
2: Feb. 4. ~The Foreign Ministry announced that a “central office of 
rotection’’-was being establishegl in the Ministry to ‘take charge of the 
interests of various belligerents. It would coordinate the work "of 
Spanish representatives in countries where, Spain was watching over 
these interests. (She had taken over German, Italian, and Japanese 
interests in the United States and ee Latin -American countries. a 
Feb. 5.—Col. Valladeras was inted national- inspector for: 
E out th General of of the False ordered on Nov. 25 by the 
of the Party. : 
uoi 6.—The Madriü press ee an "important interview” at 
- Larache. between General N the Trench Resident-General of 
Morocco, and General Orgaz, eh "Commissioner of S "Morocco. 

Feb. 8.—The Madrid office `f the German News cy issued a 
manifesto reading “The sensational discovery of British armied contra- 
band in Tangier has provoked great indignation everywhere in Spanish 
Morocco and Spain. British arms are being accumulated in this 
strategically important town.” 

All telephone and telegraph communications with Tangier were cut off 
except for official messages between the Government and ae spa 

h Commissioner: - - 

eb. 10.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement düncuddng the 
Tangier bomb explosion on Feb. 7, saying it caused consternation in the 
district and aiding: “The Spanish authorities took all necessary 
measures to pro.ect the DRE of the British Consulate nd prevent 
incidents." 
P 0:19 — General F end Senor Suties Lad a discussion with the 
Prime Minister of Portugal at Seville... 

It was announced that political and economic proPlems of a general 

character which the war had created, as well as those which were 

to both States were examined. It was dgreed “to maintain 

enceforth the closest communication in order to safeguard the common 
interests which have been concerted in past agreements.” 

Feb. 14.—General Franco? addressing army officers at Seville, said 
that Germany had held back the Red Borde and defended western 
civilization for some 20 years. If the Russians opened the way to 
Berlin it would not only be one division but a million Spaniards who 
Would then volunteer. "At these times of battle between the peoples 
of the world,” he said, “we are watching low they try to destroy the 
bulwark and offer Europe as a prize of Communism. We do not fear 
that it will be carried out.” 


SWEDEN 
Feb. 5.—The Gothenburg Court declared void the summons against | 
the British Government in cases of the arrest of ships. 
Feb. 6.—The German Embassy was reportéd to have demanded the 
surrender of a number of German soldiers who deserted while passing 
E Y 
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through Sweden on their way to Germany or the Russian front from 
Norway or Finland. : 5 i i 
SYRIA. 77 XA cae 
Feb. 8.—Appointment of British Minister to Syria and the Lebanon. 
~ (See Great Britain.) - : . Š Rom 


, TANGIER- v ce , J ARE 
Feb. 7.—Anti-British riots broke out after a bomb explosion én tbe 
quay the previous ‘day in which 24 people'were fatally injured. The 
ish police circulated a report that the outrage was committed by 
` the British, and a mass meeting of Moorish youths, with some Spanish 
boys, distributed inflammatory leaflets, and a procession then attacked 
the British post office and the Consulate-General, breaking windows 
and damaging the Consul's car. Italso damaged the Mulza Hoteland the 
Tangier Gazsits and the Bland Line's offices, and sacked and looted the 
Bristol Hotel. The Union Jack was burned in a public square. The. 
Spanish police took nó action. . dee : 
' . General Uriata proclaimed a state of martial law. _ e a D 
Feb. 8.—After the posting of the proclamation the British-owned 
Hotel Consulate and & café were pillaged: The España printed an 
article against Britain, declaring that the bomb had been brought over 
with diplomatic bags from Gibraltar. T 
British investigations showed that the whole affair was arranged 
by German agents, and that the bomb was placed among the-diplo- 
‘matic bags with the intention that it should be delivered at, the 
Consulate-General, but it exploded prematurely. (Ses Spain.) 
The British Consul-General lodged the strongest -protest with 
General Uriata.>> . p : ; PUE f 
Feb. 10.—Statement by Spanish Foreign Ministry. (Ses Spain.) . ? 


TURKEY : eae f PECES 
Feb. 15.—Eight® Arab agents of the Axis who had been expelled left 
for Bulgaria. 7 
Dr. Junod, of the Internationa Red Cross, arrived in the country. { 
to.complete arrangements for the transpórt of-5,000 Greek children 
to Switzerland, 3,000 to t, and 1,000 to Syria. He also reported to 
the Govérhment on the food situation in Greece. 


e 
t 


URUGUAY i : "ue 
Feb. 4.—It was announced in Montevideo that the United States 
was sending naval units to aid in the defence of the coast. ~ 
Feb. 5.—The Government issued a decree declaring that Great 
Britain would-be considered as a non-belligerent in the war against the 
. Axis, and that similar treatment would be granted to all nations ~- ` 
"which in the opinion of the Government contribute to the defence 


of the heinisphere's.interest."' X 
U.S.A. . 2 . 

Feb.2.—The C.-in-C., Pacific Fleet, in & message from Honolulu, 
said that every ship, every plane, and every officer and man of the 
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Pacific Fleet was "being utilized-to the fullest extent both to safeguard 
America and'to bring the war to the enemy’s front door. He added 
PRA. i pce mided prema n Calon and ams : É 
Feb. 4.—Tle police raided pens in ornia and arrested 15 
Ja ; 
eb. 5. "5." The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate approved - 
legislation granting the loan to China and the Senate it unani- 
mously. The Naval Supply Bilkwas finally Ri ed both Houses i 
sent to the’President. ~ 
ine Japanese, 3 Germans, and an Italian were aad idi the 
police raided premises in California and seized wireless sem. cameras, 
and some wea 
F 6.— hp War Dept. announced that there had been set up in’ 
ean combined command post for the conduct of all pur 
tions", a new group with 2 principal sub-divisions—one of the 
Us. Chiefs of Staff, and the other of British naval and military officials 
represented i in Washington. The Dept. also announced the establish- 
. "tient of a new munitions assignment board, under Mr. Hopkins, to 
decide the dispogitian of war materials, and added that the Washington ` 
group would take the new board under its 
The President told the press that coordination of the effort t the 
United States in the S:W. Pacific had'been in the handy of “Pacific 
. Councils" for a month past. p: 
- The President received the Dutch Foreign Minister ied. the Governor. 
General of the Nethérlands East Indies.. . 
< Mr. Welles receivéd the Irish Minister, who handed hima docuiient 
believed to be a summary of the Northe uttered by Mr. de Valera . 
eet the landing of U.S. t of U. S. troops i in orte Ireland without notifying 


Rab: 7:—The War Dept. announced that Uc. had been put in 
train to increase its air personnel to ohe million men in 1942 and 
ultimately to 2 million. ° 

' . The President authorized the Dept. to call up enligjed reservists who 
were released from active duty in thé autumn, as part of the, force*of 
3,600,000 men to be brought under arms during 1942. ” 

`~ It was understood, that the State Dept. was asking Vichy direct 

about evidence reaching Washington and London that help and supplies 
were being given to Rommel’s forces. 

"Feb. &—Admiral, Glassford -was appointed: to conimand thé naval 
forces in the south-west Pacific (formerly the Asiatic Fleet); Admiral ` 
Hart to command the. A.B;D.A. naval forces; and Admiral Leary the 
combjned naval forces in the Australian- New Zealand area, known- -a3 
the Anzac Forces. , - 

^ Feb. 9.—The President signed the Naval Appropriation Bill, -and 
sent to Congress a Ineagure to provide for the Army and for the Maritime 
Commission $26,680 million;.of which $22,868 million was Yor the - 
Army for subsistence, clothing, ete., and the balance for oe Panton of 
the merchant fleet. 

. He also signed an executive oia establishing the war shipping , 
administration, of which Admiral Land was fhe head. He had authori 
over the operation, juegue charter, requisition, - and use of. stad 


merchant shipping and its allocation for War.service.. 


GHRONOLOGY, FEB. 3-16, 1942 E "UN "ES i 
: See di i : 
Admiral Standley was appointed Ambassador to Russia. . f 
The liner Lafayette, formerly the Normandie, was set ón fire at her 
pier and very extensively damaged before the flames could be brought 
urider control. The fire was believed to be due to an acaident. 

. Feb. 10.—It was un in Washington that the State t. 
was "dissatisfied" With the results of its enquiries into the question"of 
- Vichy's aid to the Axis in North Africa. Mr. Welles received the 

‘Vichy Ambassador, who sáid afterwards that his Government was “far 

from being as güilty as it was charged” of providing aid fo the Germags. 

It was known in Washington that at least 2 French vessels had been 
plying regularly between- Marseilles -and Tunisia carrying material 

ieved to be jn part military, and that Italian ships had been running 
on the same route. . $ "is 

The President told the press that from the point of view of major 
strategy the first objective of the United States was to prevent a break 
through by the enemy arid cause as much attrition of his resources as ; 
possible. American public opinion was becoming increasingly conscious 





of alt thevwar entailed, and every day the people ware more realistic. 7 


Whether they liked it or not, it was a world-encircling war, in whith the 
enemy must be worn down as much as possible pending the buildi 
up xà the overwhelming superiority necessary {o crush him. Su 
superiority, he declared emphatically, would be forthcoming. 2 L 
Feb. 11.—Lord Halifax, speaking at Springfield on the eve of the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, said the invitation to himself to give^an 
address did him and his country ¢ great honour, and he asked all who 
- heard him to remember Lincoln’s indomitable faith, “as through 4 long 
and lonely years he carried almost single-handed the future of this 


grèat Union". It was Lincoln who called the United States “the last ` 


and best hope of the earth", and now upon the resources, the valour, 
‘skill, and energy of this country hung largely; perhaps principdlly, the 
future of an entire way of life. : EY _* 
It was announced that a contingent of troops haff been sent to 
Curacao and Aruba islands, to help in their defence, at the request of 
‘the Dutch Government. 4 n : POS : 
The Navy Dept. announcéd-that by his own réquest, Admiral Hart 
had been relieved as Chief of the Alliéd naval forces in the Western- 
Pacific, and Vice-Admiral Helfrich, Royal Netherlands Navy, appointed 
“in his place. , Vice-Admiral Glassford succeeded Admiral Hart as. 
Commander.of the U.S. naval forces in thé South-Western Pacific (the 
former Asiatic Fleet). A go xm 
^£. Feb. 14.—Mr. Donald Nelson’ stated that “this year of 1942 is a 
critical year in.the existence of the United States", and urged that in- 
dustry should strive for.a vastly increased war output in 1942, instead - 
.of concentrating on 1943; i : g - 
- Feb 13.—The Mayor of New York issued a warning that the esca: 
of the German naval squadron had brought neàrer to the city the 
possibility of incendiary bombings. Admiral Standley (who just 
been appointed Ambassador to;Russia) stated that “America can be 
brought to her knees”. LC. ua 


c 


4 


. Feb. 16.—Men of 20-to 44 registered for military service; they were ~ 


estimated to number about 9 million. E 
The battleship Alabama, mounting nine 16 in. guns, was launched 


~ 
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at Norfolk 9 months ahead: of schedule. Col. Knox,.in a speéch, said 
she was “tangible evidence of the-success of their two-ocean programme. ~ 


"U.S.S.R. `>” fry Ls . - 
. — «Feb. 5.—An agreement was / signed n Landon) with Canada provid- 
m^ the exchange of Consular representatives. 
eb.12.—Impottant sections of the Dónetz Basin and Kharkov 
7 province were stated, by Moscow radio, to be again in Russian-hands, 
aag coal mines, tractor tepait plants, and: other industries were func- 
Industry was normal in the whole of Voroshilovgrad Province. 
Lichachevo, 55 miles south-soüth-west of ‘Kharkov, was in Russian. 
hands. 
Feb. 14.—A ‘decree was issued ordering-the call up of all men between 
16 and 55 and all women of 16 to 45, s apprentices; students, and 
“mothers with children under 8. - 


vs 


` VENEZUELA T . T 
Feb. 11 Agreement r re defence of Surinam. “(See The NS 


-- YUGOSLAVIA ois 
“Feb. 3.—It was léarnt that many repressive measures had recently 
been taken in Croatia, including the closing of all-elementary schools 
Cd the sending to concentration camps in Italy of 100 leading Croats. `- 
E .; Pavelich was believed to be providing 125 ‘million dinars a month to 
^ pay for the upkeep of “the occupation troops. ^ 
~; Attacks on Italians were reported at Split, Sušak, Ogulin, “and ia 
.” "towns, and drastic reprisals were taken, including the sheotin£" of heads 
- of households. ^ 
Feb. 15.—Reports reading Turkey stated that fierce fighting had 
been going on in the district south of Nish with the Bulgarians, and ón 
-the main railway from there to Belgrade with the Hungarians. In 
.Novisàd, north-east Serbia, Mihailovitch’s, forces had -annihilated a 
Hungarian patrol, and s some 500 Serbians: were repérted to have .been 
killed in muse ; 
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SCORCHED EARTH POLICY IN THE . 
. NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES - 


WITH the fall of Singapore, the.Netherlands East fndies became the 
chief target of Japanese attack. Interest has been focused upon the 
islands not only because of the stubborn defence offered to the Jápanese, 
but also in the knowledge of what the fall of this Allied outpost in the 
"Pacific would involvé from both a strategic and an economic.stand- ` 
int: In the same way that this stubborn defence is ely due to 
fch courage and tenacity, so the economic importance of the islands 
‘is to no small extent a measure of Dutch enterprise and achievement. 
Netherlands India is exceptionally rich ih natural endowments, the 
volcanic soil of Java is remarkably fertile, and in Borneo the basins of 
rivers flowing into the Java Sea are also eminently suitable for crop 
cultivation, but Dutch enterprise and industry have rea full benefit 
frem initial advantages. The area of agricultural land has been ex- 
tended and improved by careful irrigation, jungle clearance, and the 
~ terracing of hill-sides. The original agricultural products of the islands. 
were almost exclusively limited to spices, and the present varied list of 
exports—which includes -rubber, tea, and molasses, cocoanut 
products, tobacco, oil, coffee, kapok, cinchona, maize, tapioca, 
rice, and cocoa—is due to a long-term application of agricultural science 
and the selective importation of what have been described as “vegetable j 
immigrants”. Some of the products are of icular interest in the 
present state of war. Kapok, for instance (of which the N.E.I. is the ` 
‘chief producer), is used in the life-saving equipment of seamen and air- 
men, while tapioca flour is used in the Lancashire cotton industry as a 
substitute for the farina that formerly came from Europe. Cinchona 
bark, from which quinine is manufactured, is stillmore important. Over 
790 per cent of the world’s quinine supply comes from the N.E.I.— 
chiefly from Java, but to a less extent fróm Sumatra. The Dutch hav- 
‘ing found a combination of soil and climatic conditións in these islands 
peculiarly suitable, imported the cinchona tree from South America 
and developed plantations on highly scientific lines. The importance * 
of quinine supplies to European expeditionary forces operating .in 
1 See Bulletin of Nov. 1, 1941, for article on "Netherlands India and Defence 12 
the Pacific’. $ 
< ` 175 
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malarial districts is obvious; what would be done to remedy a deficiency, 

however, is chiefly a matter for conjecture. The high-grade cinchona : 
production of the*N.E.I. could not be easily reproduced elsewhere; not ' 
only are the natural conditions lacking, but it takes ten years to prodüce ' 
thenecessary stage of maturity. Synthetic substitutes are available, but ` 
at present they are much too expensive for general use. P 

The industrial raw materials of the N.E.I. àre also considerable, and © 
it is these richeg in particular th&t have provoked the acquisitiveness 
of Japan. The Netherlands Indies’ output of tin (metal content) in . 
1938 represented something like 17 per centiof world production, and . 
the islahds come second in the list of the producing countries—Malaya | 

~ with:something over 26 per cent coming first. The relative positions 

between these two countries in the output of rubber is similar: ih 1938 

*: the Netherlands Indies accounted for 33:3 per cent of the world’s ship- 

ments of this commodity and came next in order after Malaya (includ- 

` ing the island of Brunei) which, with 41.5 per cent, was the chief export- 

. ing country. In both tin and rubber the leading position of these two 

countries as compared with the rest of the world is very marked. Apart 

. from Bolivia, which in 1938 showed a tin output slightly less than that 
of the Netherlands East Indies, the es of world production : 

contributed by other countries were all small in comparison. Thailand 

came after Bolivia with 9.1 per cent and then China with 7.2 cent. 

~ Inthe same year the 25 per cent of world shipments of rubber for which* 

the rest of the world, other than Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, 

was responsible was spread over eight other countries, the chief beng 
Indo-China with 6.6 per cent, Ceylon with 5.5 per cent and Thailand | 
avith 4.6 cent. ES ; 

Tf the given-above are considered in relation to the areas now 
either occupied or threatened by Japan, it will be seen that with the 
control of the Netherlands East Indies rather less than half the world’s 
tin supply and about three-quarters of the world's rubber supply would 
seem to be falling into Japanese hands. M 7, 

In order to understand why the Japanese are anxious to acqui 
N.E.I. petroleum—and how important these supplies are to the Allies— 
the'output of these islands must be considered in relation, not tọ world 

^ «supply, but to the resources of the Far East as a whole. Although 

, the output in 1938 amounted to only 7,398,000 metric tons, a figure - 

^ which represented 2.7 per cent of world production (the leading couritty 

in the world being U.S.A. with 60.3 per cent), it nevertheless amounted 

' to 72 per cent of the petroleum production of the Far East. The other 

oil-producing countries in, this part of the world are Burma (1,061,000 

ions), British Borneo (910,000 tons),.India (351,000 tons), Asiatic 

' Russia (estimated 350,000 tons from the island of Sakhalin), and Japan, 

for which the estimated output in 1938-was 364,000 tons. This estimate 

' does not, of course, take into account Japan's production of synthetic 
oil, for which no figures are available i = 

Cldarly the Japanese have had a rich prize in view in their assault 

e , For further economic ahd other information about the N.E.I. see article 
embodying recent lecture to the Royal Geographical Society) by Dr. G. H. C. Hart, | 
en eral of the -Mi of Colonies of the N.E.I., in The Voice of the 
` Netherlands, Feb, 28, 1942, Nether Publishing Co., Ltd., 7 Park Lane, London, . 
. W.. ` B ` 
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| ọn the Dutch Indies, but, im the words of a recent report in The Times; — 
. "What man has made .., man can deny’, and there is every reason to 


feel assured that Japanese hopes are meeting with considerable disap- 
pointment. : . 


Some circumstantial information is available as to the application of: 


` “scorched earth” tactics in the, case of oil and tin. There are approxi- 
mately 1,800 oil wells in the N.E.I., and of these 1,400 are in Borneo and 
Sumatra. Except for the oil ip Tarakan (off the N.E. coast of Dutch 
Bosneo), which can be.used for Diesel engines without-refining, the pro- 
ducts of the-wells are for the most part sent-to the three local refineries 
at Balik-Papan in Borneo, and at Brandan (near Marda) and at Pladjoi 

. (near Palembang) in Sumatra.’ At the.last place there is a British as well. 
ab a Dutch refinery. . ; oe 

>” The plans for the destruction of both wells and refineries were under- 


taken under instructions from the Dutch Government and were com- , 
* pleted at least ‘nine months before the Japanese invasion began. In 
' - order-that the demolition should be speedy and methodical and without 
da were trained and dynamite ` 


danger to life and property special squa 
placed in readiness. Where explosives were not used for the demolition 


of plant, water has been turned off front boilers, of lubricating oil with-, 


' held, 3o that machinery should destroy itself. In-the case of the wells 
two.methods have Þeen used. Where the oil was pumped up, the 
pumping machinepy was ee down the well beyond the reach of 
man, and im the wells where oil rises with the force of its own pressure 
the whole well was pumped full of cement. It would a that both 
methods have put the wells beyond repair, and the oil-fields can only 
be brought into use again by the boring of new wells to the depth of 


*1,000-6,000 feet. The construction of new surface installations also ` 


' be necessary, and it.is estimated that even if the invader arrives with 
full equipment for the most speedy recovery of the oil, it must be at 

: least a year before even a limited new supply can be secured. 

^* The tm‘mines of the Netherlands Indies are in the sríall islands of 

zBanka, Billiton, and Singkep off the N.E. of Sumatra; of these the 
Banka mines are by far the most important. Here, as in Malaya, tin 
is an alluvial deposit and is anar a 

, a river or on en artificially constructed pond. -From each dredge a 
continuous chain of buckéts4s sent down, often to.a distance of 120 feet 
into the ground. , The muddy ‘compound raised to the surface 
into the fh 


terior of the dredge and there the tin ore is separated from 


: “the waste. Before the ore is of any use it has to-go through the smelting 


. process, and formerly NLE.I. tin ore was largely smelted in Malaya, 
which had at Singapore and Penang the two largest tin smelting plants 
in the world. It is believed that both these, as well as the Dutch smelt- 
ing plant at Banka, have been destroyed and that all diedges, with their. 
machinery, have been sunk. í à 


In these circumstances it seems that the. Japanese are dependent for 


immediate supplies on the scant output of native labourers working 
with primitive hand-pumps, ‘and will have to send the crude ore to 
Japan for smelting. It is said that the capacity of Japanese smelting 
plant—thé process is very skilled and the machinery complicated—is 
very small, The highest output on récord was 2,000 tons in 1935. 
‘Banka’s smelting capacity per annum has been 15-20,000 tons. 


by means of dredges working in - 


! ~ 
` , - 
‘ 
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- There'is no reliable information available about the destruction of 
agricultural products. Ariomalous as it may seem, ."Scorched-earth" 
tactics are more easily applied to industrial plant than to the land. The - 
only rapid method for the destrüction of plantations is*by fire, and. it, 
has been said that rubber frees in N.E.I. have been extensively burned, 
There would seem, however, to be two factors that would limit the possi- 
bility of such demolition. In the first place, there is the humidity of the 
climate, at its height during the p t rainy season; secondly, there is 
the extent of the native holdings. About the rubber of the’N. I. 
is grown on small plots by native farmers, dependent for their livelihood 
on the crop. In view of the Dutch policy of safeguarding native interests 
it is unlikely that these small plantations have been destroyed. It must, 
therefore, be assumed that although reserves and processing machinery 
may have been effectively demolished, the rubber crop—like other 
icultural prodücts of the islands—has been limited rather than 
completely removed from the invader's grasp. 
It'is, then, reasonable to hope that the.riches of the N.E.I. will to 
some extent be denied to the Japanese. But more'important. is 
the fact that as a result of the occupation of the islands, there . is 
bound to be a serious loss to the Allied nations of.yitaFraw materials. 
With Malaya already in enemy hands and Burma in danger, a world 
shortage of rubber and tin and a regional shortage of oil seem 
inevitable. Tt is against such a background that the “scorched earth" 
policy must be seen in perspective. ` : ` à r 
. r i K. G. . 
D to ege X S , HGL, 
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VITAL STATISTICS. FOR ENEMY-OCCUPIED 


EUROPE . - 5 


‘QUITE apart from the deaths caysed ditectly by military opefations, 
the effect of war upon the vital statisties of belligerent countries is al- 
ways considerable. The civilian death-rate tends to pe raised owing to 


the lowering of the standard of nutrition, the increase in the hours of ~ 


- work, the employment of of the population on work for which they 
would normally be judged unfit, and the spread of epidemics from the 
. battle-fronts or from war-ravaged areas. The birth-rate tendsto decline 


pum owing to the absence of important parts of the male population 
m their homes. The mere fact of enemy occupation, however, need - 


not be expected to produce any of these effects upon a. country’s vital - 


statistics. If the'war is still going on, there is, of course, danger of 

idemics there as well as in the belligerent countries, and if the con- 
tinuance of the war involves the interruption of normal lines of supply, 
there is a probability of reduced vitality dué to malnutrition. These’ 
dangers, however, apply-to belligerents and occupied countries alike, 
and the-difference between the impact of war on the vital statistics of a 
belligerent country.and on those of a country which it is occupying are 
therefor’ of especial interest. ue ie eu 

The following table shows the crude civilian birth- and death-rates for 
Germany, Italy, and as many as possible of the countries now German- - 
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occupied, for 1938, 1939, and 1940." It is to be noted that since the war . 


began only towards the end of the third quarter of 1939, its adverse 

ect upon birth-rates would not become apparent to any considerable 
extent before the middle of 1940, and that even this effect, for the whole 
year 1940, would be more.or less offset às a result of the abnormat 
number of marriages which took place in most countries soon after the 
outbreak of war. As regards the statistics at present available, therefore, 


the degth-rates«re likely to show the effects of war and occupation 


mote clearly than the birth-rates.-. 
RATES PER THOUSAND OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 
aan cae Deaths not by 
Live Births ' Enemy Action 
1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
Italy 23.7 23.5 23.1 ,14.0 134 13.5! 
Germany: : Ts 
Old Reich - © 19.6 20.3 20.0 11.6 123 12.7 ' 
Austria ° 14.1 20.9 21.8 14.3 15.3 15.0 
" Sudetenland - . 15.7 220 24.0 . 142 13.9 14.3 
Dantzi 22.3 22.9 25.9 11.0 126 13.8 
To 19.0 204 20.4 12.0 12.6 . 13.0 
_ Protectorate 14.3 14.7 168 125 13.0 13.4 
Netherlands ' 20.5 20.6 20.9 85 86 94 
Belgium . li 15.8 15.3 13.44 . 13.1 138 16.4*, 
Denmark A 181 17.8 183 ., 10.3 10.1, 10.4 
Norway ` t 15.6 15.9 163 -~ 10.0 10.2 10.7 
Frarice : ‘14.6 14.6 13.6 15.4 15.5 183 
P *" Including war losses. e 
Sowrces: of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, September, 1941, except 
for ranice, French figures calculated from Ls Temps, Dec. 22, 1941, and 
P sources. 3 5 


The figures in the table show, nevertheless, some interesting birth- 
Tate changes: In the Old Reich the rising trend continued until 1939, 
and then suffered a slight setback in 1940, but it appears to have 
recovered to its 1939 level in the second and third quarters of 1941.. In' 
Italy the year 1940 (which contained only half a year of war) brought ` 


a small, but not very significant decline —somewhat greáter than the , 


decline witnessed in the same year in the United Kingdom. In thé 
countries occupied by Germany before the war—Austria, the Sudeten- 


` land, and the Protectorate—a very sharp rise in the birth-rate apppared 


in. the year after the occupation, and, m the case of Austria and the 
Sudetenland, was maintained in the following year. Dantzig, also, 
shows a sharp rise in the, birth-rate in 1940. These increases are to be- 
attributed in some cases partly to the extension to the country con- 
cerned of the German marriage-loan system,.and in all cases partly to 


.the presence there of numbers of German troops. In Denmark, the 


Netherlands, and Norway the year 1940 saw a substantial rise in the 
birth-rate, which must'be attributed, of course, to factors operating 
before the German occupation, but in Belgium and France there was a 
sharp fall, attributable, in the latter case in particular, to the absence 


! 


- 
- 
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“from home, after September, 1939, of great numbers of mobilized’ men, 


Thereis no comprehensive information about the course of the birth- 


rate after 1939 in any occupied country east of Germany except the- 
Protectorate, but a few data from Warsaw give an indfcation of the 


conditions there. The numbers of non-Jewish births in the city in July, 
_ 1941, is given by the German-controlled Nowy Kw er Warszawski as 
'] 062, and the number of Jewish: births as 287. lere are divergent 
estimates uns to be “‘official”) Of the non-J pulation of 
Warsaw in the early summer of 1941 ranging from 955, to 1,322,000, 
while the Jewish population is variously estimated between 400,000 
and 500,000. The- non-Jewish birth-rate, on the basis of the July, 
‘1941, number of births and of these population figures, may be estimated 


at between 9.7 and 13.4 per 1,000, while the, Jewish birth-rate appears ' 


to have been between.6.4 and 8.0 per 1,000, the total for both sections 
of the community together being 8.8 to 11.8 per 1,000, as compared 
with a pre-war rate for the city of between 13 and 14. 


The death-rates tell a considerably more intelligible story. In the ^ 


Old Reich the civilian death-rate has risen by 10 per cent between 1938 
and 1940, an increase which is probably amply accownted for by the 
withdrawal into the forces of the healthiest elements, so that the 


"average health of the remaining civil population has been much reduced. 


Itis doubtful, incidentally, whether air-raid deaths are included in these 
statistics. In Austria, the course of events was similar, while -t the 
Sudetenland the rise in death:rate was very small, but the 9 per cent 
increase in the Protectorate is eyidence of a considerable deterioration 
in health, since the change in the age-composition due to the departure 
pf 140,000 workers to Germany is, unlike the enormous recruitment for 
the armed forces in the Reich, Quite inadequate to account for it. Even 
more remarkable is the 16 per cent increase in the death-rate in Dan 
between 1938 and 1940. In Italy the rise'in the death-rate in 1940 was 
insignificant. 

France presents. thé most.distufbing record among the Westem 
occupied countries. The number of ci deaths in 1940 iş given as 
735,000, which is 18.6 per cent tied than in 1939,.this number includ- 
ing some 17,000 civilian war-victims (the total number of which had 
previously been widely estimated at about 80,000). In addition, there 
are the members of the Forces killed, a number generally put at about 
100,000. The infant mortality rate increased from 63 per 1,0001 -in 1939 
to 91 in 1940. In Paris, in the second half of December, 1940, the num- 
ber of deaths- corresponded to an annual rate of 11.5 per 1,000, while 
births were at a rate'équivalent only to 7.9 per 1,000 per annum, over 
17 per cent'of all births being ‘illegitimate.- It seems fairly certain, 
therefore, that, under present, conditions (which include the a of 
well over a million of the male population as prisoners of war), the 
French population is decreasing at an alarming rate. The decrease in 
1940, excluding all deaths by enemy action, was at the rate of nearly 


per cent per annum, and the rate of patural decrease in Paris at the end . 
* of 1940 was only slightly less than this. 

. In the Neth de the death-rate increased in 1940 as compared. 
with 1938 by 94 per cent, exclusive of deaths by enemy, action, which : 


were very heavy: in Norway, the corrésponding i increase was 7 per cent. 
Comparable figures for Belgium cannot be given, sincg the published 
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figurés (which show an increase of 25 per cent) include war losses. 
*Denmark is the only Western occupied country in which the death-rate, 
apart from deaths by enemy action, doesnot show a substantial increase 
under the Gemman occupation. 

In the eastern occupied countries, the sources for Warsaw quoted : 
abbve are the only ones which throw light on the course of death-rates, 
as of Birth-rates, but the estions afforded by this evidence are ter- 


-~ rible in the extreme. Accordi to the official figures given by the Nowy 


Karjes Warsza®ski for July, 1941, the non-Jewish deaths in Warsaw in 

* that month corresponded to an annual rate between 12.0 and 16.5 per - 
1,000, the result depending on which estimate is taken of the non-Jewish 
population. The Jewish death-rate, calculated in the same way, was‘ 

` between 83.0 and -103.5 per 1,000, while the total death-rate for the 
whole community was between 31.3 and 42.1 per 1,000. The pre-war 
crude death-rate in Warsaw was as [ow as 10 or-11 per 1,000, mainly 
because of the continuous immigration of'country people in the prime 

` of life to the city, and in spite of specific death-rates for particular 
ages which were high by Western standards. The above calculated rates 
for the populatiqn as a whole and for the Jewish population in July, 
1941, are, however, appalling by contrast with any modern figures at 
all. The crudedeath-rate for Calcutta—the highest for any great modern" 
city—is less than 30; the terrible records of the English manufacturing 


, Ci&esin the 1840's and of Lofidon in the second quarter of theeighteenth 


century seldom contain rates higher than 40 per 1,000. ‘The Warsaw 

. Jews appear.to have-been decreasing in the summer of 1941, by sheer 
excess of deaths over births, at a rate of 74-94 per cent perannum.' ` 
The conclusion is clear from these statistics that, with the exception, 

of Denmark, and leaving all deaths b enemy action out of account, the 

occupied countries were adversely affected in health as compared with, 
Germany or Italy ın the first-year ofthe occu tion, while in certain 


. countries—in France, and much more, in Poland—the effect of the 


German occupation upon health has been disastrous. There can be no 


'? kind of doubt that the blame attaches to the German authorities, and 


not to the British blockade. For theit own people the German‘authori- 
ties manage to mamtain the pre-war standard of health td a very. 
satisfactory extent; the ly contrasting suffering of neighbouring 
peoples can be put down only to deliberate Germar policy. f i 
"DE. : = 2 A, T. B. 
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THE LEASE-LEND AGREEMENT -OF FEBRUARY 23 
THE following are the maip provisions of the Agreement, signed in 
Washington on Feb. 23 on “the Principles applying to Mutual Aid in 
the Prosecution of the War against Aggression" (Cmd. 6341). The 
preamble stated, inter alsa, that the President of the United States had 
determined, pursuant to the Act of.Congress of March 11, 1941 , that © 


. .the defence of the United Kingdonr against aggression was vital to the 


defence of the United States, and that it was expedient that the final 
determination of the terms and conditions upon which the British 
Government receivéd Amerioan aid and of the benefits ee received - 
by the-United States in réturn therefor should be deferre until the 


. 
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extent of the defence aid was known and until the progress of events 


made clearer the terms and conditions and benefits which would 


be in the mutual interests of the two countries and would promote the . 


_ establishment and maintenance of world peace. 


Articles 1 and 2 stated that the United States Government wofild 
continue, to - supply ‘the British Government with material, and the 
latter would continue to contribute tosthe defence of the ‘United REN 
and would provide such articles, services, facilities, or formation 
: might be in a position to supply. Article 3 laid it down that the British 
Government would not make available to anyone in Great.Britain not 
‘acting for the Govérnment any of.the defence articles or information 
received, and Article 4 provided that the British Government would 
take any action, or make.any sae which might be necessary to 
. protect the rights of any United States citizen who had patent rights 
.inor to any defence article or information transferred to Great Britain. 


Article 5 stated that the British 'GoVernment would return to the: 
United States Government, at the end,of the emergency, as determined 
by the President, such defence articles as had not destroyed, lost, 
or consumed, and should be detérmined by the President as of use to the 
United States. Article 6 stated that in determining the benefits to be 
provided by the British Government to the United States full cogni- 
zance would be taken of all property, services, information, facilities, 
etc., provided by the British Government subsequent to March 11, 
1941. 7 i 7 i 

Article 7 stated that in the final determination of the benefits to be 
provided by the British Government in return for aid furnished the 
terms and conditions thereof should be such as not to burden commerce 
between the two countries, but. to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations and the betterment of world- ide economic réla- 
tions. It wenton: - t 

“To that end they shall include provision for "o action by the 


. United States and United Kingdom; ou to ian ai by all other 
countries of like mind, directed: 


To the expansion by the appropriate E PE and domestic ' 
-methods of production, employnieht, and the exchange and con-: 


Sumption of goods which are the ‘material foundations of the ibet 
and welfare'of all p&oples; _ ° 


To the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce and to the reduction of tariffs and s 
trade barriers; and in general |. - ^. 


To the attainment of all the econoinic objectives set forth i in the 
Atlantic Charter.” ; i 
At an early convenient date conversations were to be begun between 
the two Governments with a view to determining, in the Tight of 
governing economic conditions, the ‘best means of attaining these 
objectives by their own agreed action. z 


Article 8 stated that ‘the Agreement took^effect on signature, and 
would continue in force until a date to be agreed upon by the two 
Governments. , 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S BROADCAST OF FEBRUARY 23 


MR: ROOSEVELT'S speech on W. on's birthday was broadcast 

` and re-transmitted in 12 languages to the world. He said that for 8 

+ years Washington was faced continually with formidable odds and re- 
curring defeats, and agboni the 13 States there existed fifth column- 
ists, who proclaimed tha cause was hopeless. His Conduct in those- 
hard times provided a S oddl for all America ever since—a model of . 
moral stamina. The'present great struggle had taught them increas- 
ingly that freedom of person and the security: of property anywhere in 
thé world depended on the &ecurity-of the rights and SPESE of , 
liberty and justice everywhere in the world. ` 

Pointing out that this war was different from allsthose of the ; ine 

' particular'in its geography, he said he hoped his listeners woul follow 
smt he said with a map of the whole earth spread ott before them. 
The oceans ‘‘heralded in the past as our protection” had become endless ' 
battlefields on which they were constantly being challenged, and they ` 
must all understand that their job now was to fight at distances ex- ^ 
tending all round the globe. Until their flow of supplies gave them clear 
superiority they must keep om striking their enemies wherever and: 
whenever they could meet them; they were already taking heavy toll 
of them e day. The object of the Nazis and the Japanese was to 
separate the United States, Britain, China, and Russia, and to isolate 
them, -so that each would be cut off from sources of supply-the old 
familiar Axis policy of “divide and conquer”. d 

He then tried to alow what would happen if they pulled-their ships 
and ‘aircraft to home waters and ,concentrated solely’ on the | 
last ditch of defence. They should look. at the-various continents 
and areas involved and they would see it was obvious that if all these 
great reservoirs of power were cut off from each other, {9 they could 
no longer send gid to China, and this was essential for^her inevitable 

i ,codnter-offensive——one pape element in the ultimate defeat of 
Japan; (2) all the South-West Pacific area, including Australasia, would 
under gx osa domination, and Japan could release great forces to 
launch a the coasts of the Western hemfsphere, including 

. Alaska, and at the same time extend her conquests to India, Africa, 

- and the Near East; (3) by ceasing to send munitions to the British and 
_ Russians in the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf they would help the. 
` Nazis to overrun Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Persia, Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, and the whole coasts of North and West Africa; putting Germany 

. within easy striking distance of South America; (4) by ceasing to 
e the Atlantic supply line to Britain and Russia, they would 

elp to cripple the Russian counter-offensive and to deprive Britain 
of food and munitions. 

Americáns who believed in isolation wanted the eagle -to imitate’ the 
tactics of the ostrich, and now many of these same people were “afraid 
we may be sticking our necks out, and sant the national bird to be 

turned into a turtle". But the American people rejected the turtle 
policy and would continue incréasingly to carry the war to the enemy 
‘everywhere as far as possible from their own home grounds. 

There were 4 main lines of communication: the North and South 
Atlantics, the Indian’ Océan, and the South Pacific, and-their mainten- 
. ance was a tough job requiring tremendous daring and resourcefulness, 
and, above all, tremendous production of planes, tanks, and ships. But 
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he spoke-for the American people when he-said: ‘We en and will do 
that job." : 
After pointing out the TT for ee control of their strategic 
naval-and air bases along their world-wide lines of communication 
and of using both long-range bombers and aircraft of all other types, he 
emphasized the length of the route$ to be covered, so that a vessel ^ 
could only make 3 round trips a yeaf. Despite this, they already had 
large numbers of aircraft, with f Aimerici pilots in y contaft^wgth 
the enemy in the South- West Pacific, and S thousinds of troops on the 
ground there also. Telling his hearers to look at their maps, he pointed- 
out that even before the war started thé Philippine Islands were gur- . 
rounded on 3 sides by Japanese power. The coast gf Indo-China had 
been yielded to them by Vichy France, and on the east were the Japan- 
ese ted Islands, which she had fortified in absolute violation of- 
her written word. There were hundreds of these islands, and Guam 
lay in the middle of them, an outpost-they had never fortified, while : 
under the Mei. Treaty of 1921 they had agreed not to add to the- 


- fortjfications of the Phili nue and so had no safe "naval base there. 


Directly the war started the Japanese moyed down both sides of the 
Philippines to points south of them, completely encircling them, and 
this, coupled with the control of the air, prevented the sending of sub- 
stantial reinforcemerits to the islands. For 40 years it had been their 


dis Sere rn of necessity—that if Japan attacked the Philippines ` 
uld 


mey fight a delaying.action and retire into the Bataan Peninsula __ 
and Corregidor. They knew that the war as a whole would'havé to be ~ 
fought and won by the process of attrition against Japan herself; that 
they could outbuild her and ultimately overwhelm her; and that many 
varieties of operations would be necessary in areas other than the 
Philippines, and nothing that had occurred had caused them to revise 
this basic strategy. 

-General MacArthur’s forces and those of the British, Dutch, and 
Chinese were alb together the same essential task—making 


l fulfilling 
Japan pay-an increasingly terrible price for their attempts to seize - 


control of the whole Asiatic world. 
` Referring to Pearl Harbour, he said it was not true that the Japanese 


: gains were made possible only by their success there, If there had been 


no attack it would have been a hopeless tion.to send the fleet to 


the Philippines through thousands of iles of ocean while’ all those 
- island 


bases were in Japanese control. The consequences of Pearl 
Harbour had been wildly. Ated; the stories coming originally 


- from Axis propagandists, and they had been repeated, he was sorry to 


say, by Americans, and he instanced some of the rumours put about by 
these people for whom, he declared, "You and I have the utmost : 
contempt." Almost every Aris broadcast directly quoted Américans 
"who by speech or in the press make damnable misstatesments such as 
these". The American people realized that details of military oper- 
ations could not be disclosed till there was no possibility whatever of 
giving the enemy-any information he did not already-possess, and they 
must also have complete confidence in their Government keeping ` 
nothing from them except what would help the enemy. 

To turn to, me the, number of officers and men. killed a Pearl 
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Harbour was 2,340, and of wounded 946. "Only 3 combatant ships 
were permanently put out of commission; very many ships of tlie Pacific 
Fleet were not there, and some of those which were Were hit very slightly, 
and others had already been repaired or were still under repair. Aso 
airgraft, the Japanese did not know how many they had destroyed; 
.. he could say, however, that to date, including Pearl Harbour, "we have 
f oe considerably more Japanese planes than they have destroyed ' 
of ours”. voe . 
et ` - y 
Speaking for the United States to the people of the world, he de- 
' clared: “We Americans have,been compelled to yield ground—but we 
will regain it. Weand the other united nations are committed to the 
destruction of the militarism of Japan and Germany. . . ` Soon wè, and 
-not our enemies, will have the offensive; we, not they, will win the final 
“battles; and.we, not they, will make the final peace.’ The one thought 
they must keep uppermost was to fulfil their special task of production, 
so that the united nations could maintain control of the seas and attain 
control of the air—-an overwhelming superiérity. The'goals he set in 
his statement of Jan. 6 would be attained. They knew now that if they 
lost the war it would be generations, even centuries, before their con- 
ception of democracy could live again; and they could lose it only if 
they slowed up their effort or wasted their ammunition jme ing at each 
other. He then set out “three high purposes for every Am 


“1. We shall not stop work for a single day. If any dispulecatisds m 
‘shall keep on working while the dispute is solved by mediation, con-. 
ciliation, or arbitration—until the war is won. . 

“2 We shall not demand special gaihs or special privileges or advari- 
tages for any one group or occupation. 

“3. We shall give up conveniences and modify the routine of our lives 
if our country asks us to do so. We will do it cheerfully, remembering 
that the common enemy seeks to destroy every home and every freedom 
in every part of our land." ° 


Axis propagandists had tried, in various evil ways, to destroy their 
determination:and their morale, and, failing in that, they. were now 
trying to destroy their confidence in their own Allies. They said the 
British were finished, and the Russians and Chinese were about to 
quit. Further, evét since the American nation became the arsénal of demo- 
cracy there had been a persistent theme through all Axis propaganda— 
that Americans were soft and decadent, and could not and would not 
unite, work, and fight. Let them tell that tọ MacArthur and his men, 
to the sailors who were now hitting hard in the waters of the Pacific, 
to the boys in the Flying Fortresses, and to the Marines. 

He went on: "The united nations constitute an association of inde- ' 
pendent peoples of equal dignity and importance. . . They share equally 
and with equal zeal in the anguish and awfül sacrifices of the war... 
We Americans will contribute to a unified production, a unified 
acceptance of sacrifice and effort. That means natiqnal unity that.can 
- know no limitations of race, creed, or selfish politics," .. 

`- The Atlantic Charter applied not only to the parts of the world 
bord the Atlantic but to the whole world; and he repeated the 
words o the “four freedoms”, He-concluded by calling attention to 
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the conquering spitit which prevailed, despite all, in Britain, in Russia, 
^ and amongst the Dutch and the Chinese, and quoted the words of Tom 
Paine in 1776 that "these are the times that trymen'sspuls". © . 
5 “af : 4 j Pa 
2 OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
WESTERN EUROPE AND. THE ATLANTIO | . 

. Air activity over tHe British Isles wás confined to-tlie dropping ôf a’ 
few bombs on localities on the eist coast. There were very few casual- 
ties, the most serious attack being on Feb. 17, when the central district 
of a town on the coast of East Anglia was bombed and 7 persons killed. 
The number of Gernfan aircraft known to have been destroyed during 
the 2 weeks over and around the coasts and in the North Sea was 9, 
with 5 other "probables", __ 

The following places in Germany and intor off occupied territory- 
- were attaeked:—A convoy in the Bay of Biscay (Feb. 16); 2 small ships 
- sunk and a third damaged. A convoy off the Norwegian coast; 2 ships 
hit. Ports in N.W. Germany and aerodrames in Holland (Feb. 17). 
Aerodromes, factories, locomotives, etc., in Northern France and 
objectives in N.W. Germany (Feb. 18). Targets in the Ruhr and 
factories in France and a convoy in the North Sea (Feb. 19), when 
| E-boats were sunk." Targets in the Rhineland and elsewhere in West 
Germany (Feb. 21). Ports and other targets in N.W. Germany, and 
Ostend docks (Feb. 22). Kiel and other towns (Feb. 25). Kiel again the 
2 following nights, and Wilhelmshaven on Feb. 27, with other places in 
N.W. Germany, and aerodromes in occupied territories and Ostend 
docks on Feb. 28. Mines were also. laid m enemy waters on several 
occasions. The aircraft lost in all these operations numbered 24. US. 
aircraft of the Eagle Squadron took part in the operations on Feb. 18. 
“ . The German teports-on the attacks on Kiel and elsewhere described 
them as nuisance raids, doing no damage of military intportance. 
The.Admiralfy announced’ (Feb. 19) the loss of the destroyers 
Gurkha and Belmont (Feb. 27). The loss was also announced of the 
Canadian corvette Sptkenard (probably sunk by a U-boat in the North 
Atlantic), the French corvette Alice (Feb. 22), and the U.S. coastguard 
cutter Alexander Hamilton (Feb. 23). 

.. It'was also learnt (Feb. 17) that the German vessel Spreewald had 
been sunk by an Axis submarine north of the Azores. She had been 
disguised as the British ship Britany. — . N 
. In'fhe Western Pacific several tankers were torpedoed off Curacao - 
and Aruba, and on Feb. 16 a refinery at Aruba was shelled, but little 
damage done. Within a few days in the middle of February 7 tankers 
were reported to have been sunk or severely damaged off the U.S. 
coast, making /20 vessels in all sunk since Jan. 14. US. aircraft 
attacked the U-boats and probably destroyed one or mére. The 
Brazilian steamers Barque and Olinda were also Sunk, | E 

On Feb. 21 the Germans announced the sinking of 17 more ships in 
the Western Atlantic, making 80 in all torpedoed by U-boats oft the 
North American coast since the United States came into the war. -. 

- On Feb. 26 the Admiralty announced that thé submarine Trident 
had-hit with a torpedo a large cruiser which was probably the Prinz 
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.Ewgen, adding thata vessel of that class was later sbén entering Trond- , 
"heim in tow and damaged aft. Reconnaissance also showed theGnetsenan 
infloating dock at Kiel and the Scharnhorst in dock at Wilhelmshaven. 
On March 1 night an m.t.b. hit with a torpedo a tanker in the English. 
Channel. ` . 

On the night of Feb. 27 a combined operation by naval, land, and air 
‘forces was carried out successfully by which'a landing was effected at 
Bruneval, 12 mjles north of Havre. Parachute troops, who were drop- 
-ped ffom Whitley bombers, completely destfoyed a radio-location 
station, which was strongly protbcted, and killed or took prisoner the 
garrison. The troops regained the beach under cover of the fire of light 
naval forces, and, taking the beach defences in the rear, quickly over- 
‘came them., They were then taken off in barges and brought back by 
naval units. -AIl the aircraft returned, and the casualties suffered by the 
ground troops were very light. The whole operation was over in about 
2 hours. E ] 3 n 

The German version stated that “a number of parachutists landed ~ 
in the night and after raiding a weak coastal defence position withdrew 
by sea under the*pressure of our counter-measures’’, . 


a 


x GERMANY AND RUSSIA . 2 

Though no spectacular advances were made by the Russians in the 
second half of.February their communiguds repotted the recapture of 
many localities in operations in which heavy losses were inflicted on the 
enemy, and, in particular, the encirclement of the German 16th Army; 
estimated to number, wrth some Finn contingents, over 90,000 men, in 
the Staraya, Russa area. In the centre, progress southward-from near 
Velikiye Luki, and northward as far as Dorogobuzh, brought the points 
of General Zukhoy's pincers to within 50-60 miles of each other, while 
in the south a strong Soviet offensive with new troops was launched on 
Feb. 21, but the Germans were. rted to be holding on to their ` 

itions in the Donetz Basin with the greatést determination. In the 
rimea also a Soviet offensive was launched with attacks from Sevas- 
topol and.from the Kerch peninsula, and Feodosia was shelled by 
Russian warships. Russian break throughs were reported'by the Ger- 
mans both in the north and the south, but it was claimed that they 
aaye ended with annihilation of the Soviet forces; e.g., on Feb. 18, 
the Germans admitted .the piercing of their lines 50 or 60 miles south- . 
east of Vyazma; but stated that 7,000 Russians were killed or wounded. 
in counter-attacks which threw the enemy back. — . ee 

The most important development was the surrounding of ‘the Ger- . 
mans at Staraya Russa, reported by the Russians on Feb. 24, after [0 > 
days’ severe fighting. The were Stated to have lost 12,000 men - 
‘Ailled, with 185 guns, 29 tanks, 450 motor cars, 1,225 railway trucks 
and much other equipment destroyed or captured. . ; . 

Staraya Russa is at the junction of 3 railways and 7 main roads, and. 
the Russians were reported, on Feb. 25, to have cut the line running - 
due west to Dno. North of Lake Imen also Soviet pressure was main- 
tained, and on Feb. 25 the Germans said they had counted 109 attacks - 
. north-east of the lake since the offensive began in. January. In these, ` 
28 Russian regiments had takén part, and had lost’ 15,000 in killed ~ 
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-, Of great importance, also, was the Rugsian ahnouncement on Feb; 23 
of the capture of Dorogobuzh, on the Dnieper, some 45 miles east of 
Smolensk. On the next day Moscow reported that E id Red army 
was less tHan 50 miles north of Dei presumably in the Bielyi 
area, while on March 1 a report was current that Sychevka (on éhe 
railway due south of Rzhev) had been captured. If this is confirmed it 
means that both Rzhev and Vyazma are now alinost surrounded and 
isolated. ibt z : 

Other significant announcements were: A German: report (Feb. &7) 


that their rear lines in the Donetz Basin were being-threatened by a . 


Russian advance across the ice of the Sea of Azov in the Taganrog 
area, with another by cavalry forces descending from Lozovo; a German 
claim (Feb. 18) to the recapture of Chudovo;.Bologoe, and Vyshni 
Volochek stations, on the Leningrad-Moscow railway; a Russian report 
of the capture of Kresty, on the Dvina, 17-miles N.N.E. of. Velizh; 
Russjan reports of the success of operations to relieve Leningrad, 
despite German attempts with the use e troops to prevent 
these by counter-attacks in which they suffered very heavy losses, the 
resultant piercing by the Russians.of 2 of the 3 German lines around 

i d a German admission (Feb. 20) of an'enemy break through 
on the tongue of land skirting the East Crimean coast froni the Kerch 
:peninsüla to Genichesk, a German announcement (Feb. 20) that the 
Russian. offensive was ebbing—they had exhausted themselves by 


senseless efforts during the winter, and were now throwing in their last - 


reserves, and tHeir P cub (Feb. 21) that in the centràl sector the bulk 
of the Red Army had been destroyed, after 4 weeks’ fighting in which 


. 27,000 men were killed, 5,000 taken prisoner, and 615 guns and 187^ 


tanks captured or destroyed. An announcement on Feb. 23 gave the 
number of Russian prisoners taken between Jan. 1 and Feb. 20 as 
56,806, the total losses being many times that number, while 961 tanks, 
1,789 guns, and over 8,000 vehicles of all kinds were captured or 
destroyed, nof counting those wrecked by attacks from theair. Soviet 
air losses were 1,489 aircraft, as against the German total of 127 only 

On Feb. 26 Moscow reported that leaflets had been dropped at 
Staraya Russa before the assault began, calling upon the Germans to 
surrender, promising them good food, fair treatment, and return to 
Germany after the war. They refused, except for small parties, despite 
the fact that, accor to some reports, they were short of food, and 
large numbers of their horses were dying for want of fodder. The same 
- day the Germans reported that reinforcements had been sent east from 
Smolensk tb prevent the Russians making use of the Likhoslavl and 
Dorogobuzh branch railways. On Feb. 27 the Russians stated that 
fresh Rumanian and German forces had been brought up in the sector 
east of the Dnieper bend, but had been routed, losing 7,500 in killed 
alone. They also claimed that between Orel and Kharkov their advance 
troops had entered Kursk.Province. - . 

At the beginning of March Staraya Russa was still in. German hands. 
It had been very strongly fortified, local inhabitants being pressed intd 
~ the work of strengthening the defences, while reserves were arriving 
from Estonia and Latvia where the Germáns had plentiful supplies ‘ot 
both.men and material, with many good roads on which to send them 
forward. It was believed in Moscow that the enemy had orders to 
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relleye Staraya Russa and the encircled-16th Army at all costs. The 
line ran southward to.just west of Kholm and east of Velikiye Luki, 
and .then to Kresty;a few miles north and slightly to the east of Velizh: 


In the southern section of the central (Moscow) front the Russian line , 


tas south from Dorogobuzh to just east of Elnya and thence south-east, 
erae the Desna River to just north of Briansk. Orel was still in 
shands. South of Kharkov it ran south-west to .near Poltava 
with Krasnogragl in Russian hands. "South of that Stalino and Taganrog 
were still held by the Germans. ; i 
The Russian figure of German aircraft destroyed during the period 
was 442, or about four times as many as their own. The'Germans made 
very high claims, e.g. on Feb. 17 they gave Russian losses on Feb. 15 
as 46 and their own a$ 2, on Feb. 16 as 48 and 4 respectively, and on 
Feb. 17 as 51 Russian with no mention of their own losses. On Feb. 18 
^ they stated that 44 Russian and one German aircraft were lost and 
announced similiar figures at later dates. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Naval operations included the successful passage of convoys through 
the Central Mediterranean, despite repeated attacks on it by Axis 


' * /pavaland air forces on Feb. 13, 14, and 15. ‘There were no casualties in 


either warships or cargo vessels, but 2 of the latter were badly damaged 
and had«to be sunk, while one naval unit sustained superficial damage. 

. On the night of Feb. 14 strong forces of cruisers and destroyers at- 
tempted to attack but failed to make cóntact, and British naval aircraft 
hit 2 cruisers and a destroyer with torpedoes—one cruiser being after- 
wards seen on fire and dropping astern—and later a submarine scored 

` 9 direct hits with torpedoes on an 8-in-gun cruiser. In addition, 5 
Italian aircraft were brought down during the various attacks and 4 
more severely damaged. - . 

Thé Italian account claimed the sinking of 7 cargo ships, a destroyer, 
and a torpedo boat and the damaging: severely of 8 cargo ships, 5 
cruisers, and 2 destroyers. -It also stated that the remainder of the 
convoy, which was on its way from Alexandria to Malta, turned back. 
The Italians admitted the loss of a submarine. 

On Feb. 26 the Admiralty announced that a submarine had scored 
3 torpedo hits on 3 enemy supply ships in a convoy, presumably on its 
way to Libya; also, on Feb. 23, that a tanker was hit and probably 
blown up by naval aircrafts. 

The German and Italian reports claimed, on Feb. 18, the probable 
sinking of a submarine off Crete, and the sinking of a cruiser of the 
Cairo class, on Feb. 22, the sinking of a submarine by an Italian torpedo 
boat; and, on Feb. 23, the sinking of 2 cargo ships in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. | . ; 2) : 
- Air operations were almost entirely confined to daily raids on Malta, 
during which no very serious damage was reported. On Feb. 15, 
however, the casualties included some wéll-known Maltese citizens. On 
that day raids went on almost continuously for 11 hours. The number 
of raiders confirmed as destroyed during the'2 weeks was only 3, but 


many were seriously damaged. The Axis communiqués claimed 16, 


British aircraft destroyed in the air or on the ground, and stated on 
Feb. 17 that the floating dock at Valletta had been destroyed. 


3 
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. The Italians admitted the bombing of Castel Vetrano aerodrome on 
the night of Feb..16, when a bomber. was brought down, and claimed 
the destruction of 2 British aircraft off the coast of Sicily. bie 
After.suffering 153 raids in February Malta was heavily attacked, 
early on March 1, and waves of German. bombers came over the island 
throughout most of the day. Military damage was negligible owing to 
-British fighter, interception and A.A: fire. Three enemy aircraft were 
seriously damaged. During February’ 23 were destroyed. _ 


Pdl 





` . '. NORTH AFRICA, F 
. Throughout the 2 weeks Rommiel's forces held the line Tmimi 


. Mekili; with strong forces around the latter place, making no attempt ' 


to approach the British main fortes along this line but'sending out 
feelers towards the no-man's-land to the south. British patrols were 
Active every day, and on several occasions engaged enemy parties east 
of the Tmimi-Mekili line, but the general tendency of the latter was to 
withdraw northwards. On Feb.:21 a patrol reached Msus, where it 
destroyed vehicles and took prisoners. The next day heavier resistance 
from the enemy was met and much movement was setn from Martuba 
in the diréction of Tmimi. On Feb. 19, 24 and 25 bad*sandstorms 
restricted operations and patrols seldom made contact with the enemy. 
On Feb. 27 activity was on a wider scale again’, and strong enemy 
patrols were dispersed by artillery fire with air support. . : 

The R.A.F. maintàiried a continuous offensive against the énemy's 
forward and rear areas, except on Feb, 20 when the weather was very 
bad, and also bombed Benghazi, Tripoli, Zuara, Martubá, Derna, 
Cyrene, and Berka, causing Seriousdamage, especially af the first. two. 
In air combat and by A.A. fire-8 Axis aircraft were destroyed, while 


many others were damaged. British losses in all the operations, includ- ~ 


ing those in the Mediterranéan area, were 35, but a bómber crew and 
5 fighter pilots were saved.- - : 


e Germans reported taids on Tobruk, Acfoma, and Mersa Matruh ^ 


railhead, claiming that on one day Italian aircraft had destroyed 15 
British ’planes at Acroma on the ground and an another 17 in aif combat 
over the front. E 


The Ttalians admitted the loss of 4 fighters on Feb, 17 andon March 1 B 


claimed the destruction of 10 aircraft on the ground when they raided 
El Adem airfield. They also announced that a steamer ing British 
prisoners to Italy had been torpedoed and sunk, adding that bad 
weather made rescue work dificult! . —— f, ^. ee 

Information available as to Rdmmel’s forces indicated that an Axis 


, convoy reached Libya with reinforcements and‘ matérial towards the . 


end of Feb. : 
P : PACIFIC ARÉA t 
Philippines. After a perd of. heavy artillery fire and of almost 
continuous air raids on the U.S. forces during the third week in Febru- 
ary the ke attacks almost ceased, despite thé arrival of rein- - 
forcements 
Olongapo. The U.S. forts, particularly Fort Frank (ón Caraboa I) 
were eV shelled and.2 air raids were made on a refugee camp behin 
the American linés. On Feb. 21, however, the U,S. War Department 
reported that civilian resistance to the enemy was growing noticeably, 


ded in Subic Bay from “a fairly large convoy’, and: at . 


- Y 
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and an organization called the ape for Freedom" was harassing 
them in various parts of the island. An infantry regiment was com- 
pletely wiped gut by a U.S. tank column which was guided thro h the 
jungle, with the utmost bravery, by a company of the Igorot tribe. 
On Feb. 23 General MacArthur reported a complete lull for the past 
48 hours, and thereafter the only development'was the success of local 
attacks by the American and Filipinoforces. On Feb. 25 they captured 
some" Japanese AERE on their right and held them against 
coanter-attacks, while on March 1 they forced the enemy to evacuate 


" the Abra river valley 150 miles north of the Bataan peninsula front. 


The same day Cebu, the second city in the Philippines, was shelled by a 
Japanese warship, but very little damage was done. 

Bunna dud Siam. Reports of the movements of Japanese troops and 
aircraft in the 3rd week of kebruaty made it clear that attacks qn a 
heavier scale would be made on the Burma front. On Feb. 17 Chung-, 
king reported that 30,000 Japanese had landed at Haiphong and that 


` there were already 2 divisions in Burma. There were large-conceritra- 


tions of troops and aircraft in northern Siam, estimated by the Chinese 
to number 70,000 before the end of February. From Chiengrai, near 
the northe& Siamese frontier, a road runs across the border into 
Burma, and it was evident that the enemy threat to the Southern Shan 
States was developing rapidly. On Feb. 20 Chinese and allied troops 
repulsed a Japanese attack near Mong Yu, just inside the Burma-China 
frontier in the extreme north-east of Burma. The American Volunteer 
Group raided airfields in Siam on Feb. 25 and 26 and destroyed at least 
15 aircraft. : 

The Japanese made a Heavy attack on Feb. 17'on the Bihn River 


. front, and some elements moving north from Thaton got across the 


í 


river at some points. Rangoon reported that they were thrown back 


the next day, after severe fighting in which both sides suffered many 


casualties. On Feb. 20 they- crossed the river north of Bilin, but 
constant "counter-attacks succeeded in keéping the British main 
positions intact. The Japanese received fresh and in«reasing reinforce- 
ments, however, and the British bne had to be withdrawn to the 
Sittang River. Despite severe losses the Japanese pressed on by sheer 
weight of numbers, and on the night of Feb. 22 the troops holding a 
bridgehead on the east bank of the Sittang were attacked from the 
flank by new-forces. The position was repeatedly restored by counter; 
attacks, but on Feb. 23 3 large concentrations of enemy reinforcements 
compelled the British forces.to withdraw behind the river, where 
they were reorganized during a lull on Feb. 24 and 25. The Japanese 
had lost heavily on the Bum, and now moved up fresh forces, with, 
elephants, along the coast from Martaban. E 

The threat to Rangoon was now very serious, as the Japanese had 
temporarily cut the Burma’ Road north of Pegu. Rangoon was taken 
over by the military authorities, a curfew imposed; and looters and 
fire-raisers shot. On March 1, however, the Japanese had not succeeded 
in crossing the Sittang, except in the case of a few parties, which were 
mopped up. They maintained heavy pressure, penetrating the British 
lines at some points, and their forces there were reported to be picked 
troops of excellent physique. s E 

The Air Force, often with the support of American Volunteer fighters, 


P 
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mafntained a constant series of attacks on enemy concentrations and 
transport in the Bilin River area, and raided Moulinein, Martaban, and 
other places in enemy occupation. They also inflicted € severe defeat 
„on the Japanese air force when it attempted to bomb Rangoon and the 
aerodrome north of the city on Feb. 25 and 26, destroying 30 raiders 
the first day and 21 the second, for the loss:of only 2 aircraft, while on 
Feb. 27 another 9 raiders were shot down. f - : 

Among we bombed by the enemy.were Mandalay, Maymyo, and, 
Bassein. the raid on Maymyo on Feb. 22, 7 out of the 9 bomtftrs 
which made the attack were destroyed by the American Volunteer 
fighters. On Feb. 24 and 26 raids were made on Port Blair; capital of 
the Andaman Islands. Only slight damage was done. 

Dutch East Indies, New Guinea, gic. Japanese operations in the 3rd 
week of February were designed to prepare the way for the attack on 
Java by sea, which took place on the night of Feb. 27 with landings at 
Bantam, at the end of the railway and some 35 miles west of Batavia, at 
Indramaya Bay, about 100 miles east of Batavia, and near Rembang, 
75 miles west of Surabaya and near the Tjapoe oil wells and refineries _ 
(which the Dutch destroyed). For 16 days or more prior to this Japan- 
ese aircraft had: been bombing Surabaya and Batavia, the small 
islands in the Sunda Strait, and Dutch airfields in east and wet Java, 
and on Feb. 20° they landed on Bali Iland. They met with strong 
resistance from the Allied^naval and air forces, and on Feb. 22 the 
Dutch reported that at least 19 and possibly many more enemy vessels 
had been sunk off the island. By Feb. 23, however, the Japanese had 
secured control of Den Pasar airfield, on the south coast of Bali, though 

`- the Dutch claimed that they'were isolated, while both American and 
Dutch bombers made repeated attacks on the airfield, probably 
destroying 6 Japanese bombers on the ground. American submarines 
also took part in the attacks on Japanese shipping off the island, and 
were believed to have torpedoed 2 transports, one auxiliary naval 
vessel, and & cargo ship, besides probably hitting a warship. 

On Feb. 27 tWo fleets, composed of some 40 transports with: naval 
escort were sighted approaching Batavia and Surabaya. Allied forces, . 
which included.an American cruiser and 5 destroyers, engaged them, 

` and put the cruiser Mogams and 3 destroyers out te action, and Batavia 
reports stated that the convoy approaching Surabaya retreated north- 
ward after the battle? The Japanese reported that an Allied cruiser 
and 3 destroyef$ had been sunk and that the enemy fleet was now 
“being pursued". : S. lu : i 

The iollowing particulars of, the action were issued on March 1: 
Dutch communiqué: Off Bantam a destroyer engaged 2 enemy cruisers 
"but was badly hit and beached in a sinking condition. Off Indramaya 
an enemy warship was hit and blew up and a vessel of 6,000 tons was 
set on fire, and 5 direct hits were scored on 2 vessels, not described, 
1 direct hit on a cruiser,-and hits on 4 transports. Air attacks resulted 
in 17 transports being hit, one at least sinking, 2 cruisers being sunk, 
one other warship blowing up, and 5 cruisers and 5 destroyers being 
damaged. The Dutch lost 2. cruisers and 2 destroyers, and another 
cruiser damaged, The U.S. Nawy-Department announced that their 
forces were intact after the battle, though the enemy were over-. 
whelmingly -superior in numbers. , a : 
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` Anunoffücialsummary issued on March 2-gave thenumber of Japanese 
ships sunk or damaged as 27, of which 10 were warships. The Allied 
losses were only the 4 warships just mentioned, but a number of other 
vessels were damaged. The Japanese claimed to have sunk 5 Allied, 
crwisers,and 12 destroyers. 

Despite their losses the Japanese succeeded in landing in strength at 
` the 3 points mentioned above, aryl by the night of Feb. 28 a great part 
` of the,plains'o$ Indramaya were in their hands, while spreading out 
faftwise they reached Soe , on the.railway a few miles to the west 
. and only 40 miles north-east of Bandoeng, tbe Dutch H.Q. The force 
advancing from Rembang was not repórted to be making very much 
progress, though they were filtering into the country round about, and. - 
the ships supplying it were bombed several times from Feb. 28 to 
March 3: of 12 seen there 3 days earlier only 5 were said to remain on. 
- March 2. On March 3 a Government spokesman of Bandoeng, to which ` 

the Government had moved from Batavia, said that the situation 

remained well in hand on all fronts. gc za E 
. In the other islands the Allied air forces made frequent raids on 
‘Palembang and dh shipping in the Musi River and off Banka Island, on 
Rabaul, Den Pasar, and Gasmata'(New Guinea), and on Japanese 
itions on Timor. The Japanese raided’ Port Moresby (which the 
EOC, New Guinea, declared tnust be made the Tobruk of the Pacific), 
Kupang (Dutch AA and, on Feb. 19, Darwin twice, hitting several. 
hospitals and a hospital ship in the harbour. (See Chronology, Australia). 
On Feb. 20 the Japanese announced they had landed on Timor 
"Island and óccupied the aerodrome at Dilli. Un Feb. 24 they reported - 
ibat parachutists had landed near Kupang also, and taken Poeton ' 
aerodrome. On Feb, 29 they claimed the complete occupation of 
Amboina, after 3 weeks’ fighting, and on-Feb. 27 reported the capture ' 
of Benkulen, om the west, coast of south Sumatra. Dutch reports 
. stated that fighting against the invaders was believed still to be going 
on in Borneo, and òn Amboina. .A report from Port: Moresby on 
. Feb. 19 stated that the Japanese had occupied ‘Kitta, Bougainville 
Island, the capital of the Solomon Islands. - 

Sino-Japanese War.’ Few reports of operations were issued, and 
there was no mention of the Canton front: Fighting occurred in Sodth 
Shantung, where a force.of 20,000 Japanese were stated to be making 
a drive against the Chinese positions at Yishen,'in the Taiyi Mts. The 
Chinese/announced on Feb. 28 that after suffering some 2,000 casual 
ties. the enemy withdrew. The same day Chungking reported that 
abott 250 Japanese aircraft had been concentrated at Hankow. 

Other Theatres. On the Bee fe Feb. 23 a large submarine appeared 
off the coast of California and shelled with 5-in. guns a line of oil'refieries 
at Elwood, west of Santa Barbara. All the shells fell harmlessly except ` 
one which slightly damaged a derrick. E - - 


` ARGENTINA - . Ee 


L 


; CHRONOLOGY + — oh 
Mar. 1.— The Foréign Ministry announced that representatióris were 
being'made to the Japgnese Government regarding complaints of the 


ill-treatment of British subjects in Hong-kong and othemcities occupied “ 


by the Japanese. i a 


AUSTRALIA ; j : 

Feb. 17.—The Cabinet ordered the complete mobilization of all the 
resources of the-country. Mr. Curtin, lAunching the Ifberty Loan ip a 
rally in Sydney, said every human being was now, whether he liked it or 


.not, at the service of the Government to work in the defenee of 


Australia. A new way of life was now forced upon them; all their 


leisure must be devoted to the service of the country, and by this he ` 


meant all leisure that could be spared from sleep. 
They were not going to waste time arguing over past mistakes. 
Only two things stood between the Australians and everything they 


` had: the first was the heroism and fighting prowess of the men who went 
. tito battle, and the second was the industry, zeal, and devotion of the 


` men and women who remained behind. “We are onlv,7 million people,” 


he went on, “occupying the largest continental island on the globe; ~ 


but we made this country. We have gone into the vast open spaces,' 
and we not: only people it with courageous men. and women but we 
have made it a contribution to the requirements of mankind at large. 
We are the sons and daughters of Britishers; we come from England, 


Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and there are fused in us the best , 


qualities of these peoples." 
They would not give up théir dream that in the South Pacific 
they would create a nation which could be an example to all, others; 


. rather would they fight now for what they had, so that ultimately 


they might realize that dream. . s 

The Government spokesman told the press that the decision meant - 
exactly what it said. - ' s , 
. Feb.18.—The Government announced that they were prohibiting , 


f the manufacture in Victoria and South Australia, as from Feb. 28, of a 


large variety of non-essential goods. Prices of all those affected were 
fixed at the rates ms on Feb. 10. They also announced that the 
plans promulgated on Feb. 10 would not involve (1) any restrictions 
on free trading in Commonwealth securities; (2) any variation of interest 
rates on these; or (3) any restrictions on the use of bank deposits by 


‘depositors. - : i ` 
The Lieut.-Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies told the press . 
in Sydney that a- more ive policy must be adopted against 


Japan, who must be hit and not allowed'to arrive on their door- 
step. It was always possible to say that there was a shortage of equip- 
ment and of man-power. The Chinese might well have said-that, but 
they were still fighting. He believed the Japanese could still be attacked 
from Java. They were using their ships in a reckless way, and he did 
not see why the Allies should not do likewise. : 

-Statement to the press by the Minister to the United States. (See 
U.S.A) > ; : * 

Feb. 19.—The Cabinet approved the regulations to put into effect the 
economic proposals and total mobilization plans. eae oh 
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|^  'Feb.90.—Both Houses carried unanimously a motion for a joint 
', meeting for a secret discussion of the war situation. The Melbourne 
press, referring to the regulations restticting investment trading; 
declared that fhe effect of these was that at a stroke of the pen {A500 
“milion worth of investments listed by the stock exchanges had become 
4 temporarily valueless. The Herald asked. how the war effort was, 
impeded by allowing the bue duis ,000 for a house or shares, since 

the money remgined for loan : ption. . 

- 4&eb.21.—The 2-day secret session ended. The Minister of the 
Interior announced that Darwin had been placed under martial law, " 
but Mr. Forde stated later that only a-measure of military control had- 

~, S0 far been imposed. . . . 
' "In New South Wales all married men between 18 and 35 were called 
. — up, and hout the country all fit men under 45 were transferred 
from H.Q. to field positions, replacing them by unfit ór older men. 
Mr. Menzies broadcast an urgent appeal to women to take over 
men's jobs. i ! 
Feb. 23.— Reports from eye-witnesses of the raids, on Datwin stated’ 
^ . that the bombing’ of the office, hospitals, and other targets was sd 
accurate that it was evidentthe Japanese hadi been receiving regular _ 
-. information frem spies in the town. 
Feb. 25.-—The Minister for "External Affairs, speaking in Canberra, ' 
said that a recognition of the immense strength of their new ally, America, 

did not mean that they hoped to creep to safety behind her. Australia 

|." would maintain a front-line spirit, continue to make a front-line fight, 

- do everything possible to facilitate American plans, and contribute 
ing possible to the cómmon cause. He pointed out, hawever, 

that no Australian representative had yet met an U.S. representative 

at any war committee, and that, though Mr. Churchill publicly an- 

- nounced his willingness to grant Australian representation in the War 
Cabinet, Sir Earle Page had been given no additional rights. He also 

„said that Australia was not convinced that the exigting machinery, 
' with the Pacific War Council sitti in London, was satisfactory, and 
- she had only aceepted Mr. Churchill’s proposals owing to the urgency > 
of the situation. : Í 
He announced that the Government had, reopenéd the question of 
exchanging representatives with Russia. y PT 
qhe South kieran Government banned all racing and betting ' 
from the end ofFebruary. (It was-the first of the Commonwealth States 
totakesuch&ction) ` "S EE 
Feb. 27.—Official estimates of the number of A.LF. troops who 
: ee Ud Singapore Island before the Japanese. captured it gave this 
as 7, » * 7 5 ò 5 PM 
`” Feb. 28.—It was announced in Melbourne that agreement had been, 

reached on broad principles for a-new strategy in the Pacific at a 
conférence between the War Council and representatives of the Allied 
nations in the Pacific. j : i 
. The Army Minister gave orders for the whole of the Northerh . 
Territory to be placed under military control... R . 

General Gordon Bennett, commanding the A.I-F, in Malaya, arrived 
back in Australia by air from Sumatra. SSS 


` 


` 
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BELGIUM 


Feb. 25.—It was armounced that three new members, with the title of 
Secretaries of State, had been added to the Governmant. They were 
MM. Hoste, Rolin, and Joassart. ` 


S 
L ^ . 


BRAZIL 

- Feb. 18.—It was announced that«he passenger and steamer 
Buarque had been sunk by a U-boat without warning on Febr 15, off 
the Atlantic coast. Only one life was lost. Her nationality was clearly 
- marked with illuminated signs. 

Feb. 20.—The sinking by U-boat. of the freighter Olinda on Feb. 18 
was announced by the Foreign Ministry, which stated that the Govern- 
ment were "taking the necessary steps to clarify this occurrence and to 
safeguard the national interests". 

Feb. 27.—The Government ordered the seizure of 6 Danish ships in 
Brazilian ports. . i 


"BURMA : ` ; - 
Feb. 19.—Statement in Chunking re the Burma Road. (See China.) 


CANADA 


Feb. 27.—The Government announcéd a curfew for all Japanese 
between sunset and sunrise and ordered the surrender to the authorities 
of all motor vehicles belonging to them. : 

General McNaughton arrived in Toronto from England to inspect 
munition plants and mili establishments. " 

Mr. T. V. Soong and the Chinese military mission arrived in Toronto, 
and later left for Ottawa. 

The Governor-General received Dr. Shih-shun, the first Chinese 
Minister to Canada, who ted his credentials. : 

Feb. 28.—A. branch ofice of the British .Food Mission in North 
America was opeged in Ottawa, to co-ordinate the procurement of food 
supplies for Great Britain from the United States and Canada. 


CEYLON 


Feb. 19.—The Governor, addressing the State Council, said: “Ceylon 
has suddenly become a bastion, not merely a back-line redoubt, of the 
sore-pressed citadel of freedom. It is not too much to say that the eyes 
of the world are upon us.” i 0. 


CHINA . 2 

„Feb. 18.—The Minister of Information told the press in Chungking 
that the Japanese had again used gas—a mixture ọf mustard, asphyxi- 
ating, and tear gases—near Paotao, in Inner Mongolia. ; 

Feb. 19.—An official statement'on the Generalissimo's visit to India 
said, "concrete measures were decided upon for the transport of supplies 
direct from India to China, the capacity of which will exceed those 
taken along the Burma Road. The use of Rangoon as the port of en: 
has therefore been abandoned, and its approaches have been minéd". 

Chiang Kai-shek issued a message on the 8th anniversary of the New 
Life Movement in which he said that complete national mobilization 
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had not yet been achieved, ard “there is still almost as much laxity 
and negligence as in normal times. Our society is not yet a war-time 
society, nor is our economy a war-time economy or our education a 
war-time education. Modern war is not merely a matter of military 
operations. It involves the whole strength art all the resources of a 
Every citizen without ex ereephon took part in thé ae and each one 
must realize that the national pefiraffected him personally. 
Fhe Government spókésman, commenting on. the fall of Singapore, 
~ said the British had been up against terrific odds, adding: "I am sure 
that as Great Britain is passing through this ordeal none of her allies 
will fail to pledge full support and increasing co-operation with her." 
Whether the advance of the Japanese could be halted depended 
entirely on whether the Allie could send substantial reinforcements 
. and, take more counter-offensives, ‘Such vigorous action must be 
taken," he said, ''even if we have to run some risks, for we are now 
really defending the last line of our opérational bases in the south- 
western Pacific.” 

As to the Burra Road, he said China had enougit food and texts 
to feed and clothe her people even if she was cut off from the outside ` 
- world. Meanwhile, she was pouring troops into Burma, and had,ordered. 
them to fight to the last man. 
^ Feb. 21.—Chiang Kai-shek's message to the Indian people. (See 
India.) 

Feb. 24.—Chiang Kai-shek arrived back in d 

A Government spokesman stated that, in vjew of the closing of T 
port-of Rangoon, measures were being taken to establish air transport 
services for bringing in certain essential war materials. Hè said they 
Dice President Roosevelt's promise of supplies and his attitude 

ds the conduct bf the war. The people of China were pleased 
at e prospects of Korean intlependence, and pope to get back 
F visas by the post-war settlement. 
ai-shek's'message to the Yirenoyo and lis latter's M 
Us India.) . l 

Feb. 25.—Sir Otto Niemeyer left Chungking for England. , 

Feb. 26.—The new British Ambassador, Sir Horace Seymour, 
arrived in Chungking. Appointment b1 Indian Government ot*China 
‘Relations pes iiid ME 


.EGYPT — j 
Feb. 25.—The Teceived Mr. Oliver. Lyttelton, who told war 
correspondents that he had received excellent co-operation from ‘all 
services and civil bodies in his task of co-ordinating’ the war effort 
throughout the eee areas, but he still had a feeling that à seiise 
of urgency was not ciently ingrained. He was referring not to 
. service personnel, hé said, put: to the whole field—in, the workshops. 
. end in production of food and other which could be produced 
within the theatra of war. The press could help greatly in permeating 

people's minds with a feeling ofthe urgency. of time. 

eri l.—Nominations for the ERE were closed. Over 100 
j tes, mostly Wafdist, were returned tnopposed, owing to odi 
decisión. of the Orpen partiés to boycott the eléctioris;. _ < 


- - ` 
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EIRE . ns 34 ay ME NE 
Feb. 18.—An order was issued in Dublin imposing new restrictions 
on the sending of uncensored messages to newspapers and press 


agencies outside Eire, and bringing under the censorship all pamphlets, . 


leaffets, and casual publications. 

Feb. 19.—The Minister for Supplies, in a broadcast, said a crisis in 
the supply of bread and flour was impending, as the wheat available 
was 100,000 tons below requirements. This represented 100 days 

without flour or bread, so from Feb. 23 deliveries of flour from fills 
would be reduced one-fifth as against the 1940 deliveries. Consump- 
tion must be reduced by one-fifth at once. - : 

Feb. 25.—The figures of the census taken in November were issued, 
showing totals of 1,512,170 males’and 1,477,530 females. 


FRANCE x 

Feb.18.—The Paris press published an article by de Brinon, 

declaring that Vichy had sent no supplies to Rommel, and that “in 

„any case, the capacity of the Tunis railway is so gmall that only a 
small part of any supplies sent across the Mediterranean could be 
delivered". - NI : 

M. Haye's statement to the press-in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

Feb.]9.—The Riom trials opened. The accused were MM. Blum, 
Daladier, Guy la Chambre, Jocomet, and Pierre “Cot, and General 
Gamelin. (M: Cot was tried in default, as he was in America.) 

The charges were: Betrayal of the duties entrusted to them, and 
attempts against the security of the State. The indictment stated that 
the French forces were not ready when war b ; there was inadequate 
traming, insufficient armarüents of all kinds, and a slackening of 
production. France could not put into the line a single modern bomber, 
and these deficiencies were attributable wholly or partly to the accused. 
General Gamelin had proved incompetent in the training of the Army 
and adopted a defensive attitude during the campaign. Guy la 
Chambre and Cot had been weak and incompetent, and.the latter 
had sent to Republican Spain aircraft needed in France. | ` 

M. Blum declared that “the responsibility of the High Command 
is overwhelming". Geheral Gamelin stated that he thought it his duty 

in the interests of the country and of the Army to maintain silence. 
M. Daladier said, “those responsible for our defeat are the military 
leaders. Germany, who is oed responsible for the war, to-day by 


this trial wants to obtain p of her innocence". 2 
Fob. 20.—M. Blum declared, in the Riom proceedings, that the trial 
was being given a political by attempts to throw the respon- 


sibility for defeat on the-Popular Front, and said that if the Popular 
Front armament programme, which unlike certain others. was carried 
out, nevertheless was somewhat belíiindhand when compared with 
foreign programmes, preceding Governments were alone responsible. 
He demanded the indictinent of the.""Cagoulards' and their supporters, 


it was they who brought about the reaction of the masses that swept y 


the Popular Frónt into power. cuts ! 

M. Daladier's counsel declared that he had got Parliament to vote 
credits for 60,000 million francs (£340 million) for a big armaments | 
scheme. ' Rf wu i Te eure Mirai o cS, 


4 
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Feb. 21.—The Vichy News Agency reported the arrival at Toulon of 
the battleship Dunkerque, whieh had been repaired at Oran. i 
Marshal Pétąin received the U.S. Ambassador, with Admiral Darlan 
resent. 
eres 27.—Announcement in Washington of Vichy's assurances to 
the U.S. Government in reply to President Roosevelt's letter. (See 
U.S.A.) > 

Radip Paris announced that America was planning to4ake over the 
Fréhch Fleet, and that Admiral Leahy had-asked Vichy to move no 
more vessels without permission from his Government. Admiral 
Darlan had indignantly refused this demand. 

The Riom trial was resumed. M. Daladier declared that he had 
recognized the necessity of rearming the country logg before 1936. The 
public figures of military credits were incorrect; he had obtained 62,000 
million francs in 3 years, and it was not true that there were not 
enough armoured vehicles. It was true they only-had 3,000 tanks in 
September, 1939, but by the begmning of May, 1940, the number was 
3,600. The Germans attacked with about the same number, and the 
French tanks wer? superior in quality. He threw the responsibility for 
defeat on the High Command. 

Feb. 28.—M. Daladier, continuing his evidence,.said the blame for 
the failure to extend the Maginot Line to the sea rested entirely on,the 

~Supreme Defence Council, which had opposed it on several occasions. 

March 1.—A German sentry was shot dead in Paris by a youth, who 


escaped. 
Mar. 2.—U.S. recognition of the Free French in the Pacific. (See 
U.S.A.) 


GERMANY : i 

^ Feb. 18.—Quisling left for Norway. An order signed by Hitler on 
Jan. 15 to his generals in the field (a copy of which was captured by 
the Russians) stated that the existing positions must be held during 
the winter and all inhabited places fortified; they *were not to be 
eee or surrendered even when surrounded and isolated. Any 

tional movements involving retreat were forbidden without 

Hitler s approval 

Reserve divisiqns on their way from Germany and Western Europe 
would fill the :' t gaps” in the front, and ski battalions would arrive 
for the front e Luftwaffe would also be reinforced. The 
Russian offehsive would probably be'checked by snowfalls in the 
second half of the winter, and till then all points must be defended. 

: If want of ammunition should cause a withdrawal, all houses must be 
burned, and the region devastated. It concluded: “Only if such is the 
character of the war can our defence be successful." : 

- Reports from Swedish sources stated that Hess’s chief of staff and 
successor, Bormann, had been given wide powers by Hitler, including 
the right of veto on all ton, and been made responsibię for the 
relations between the Nazi Party and the State. 

-Tt was learnt that Ley had been touring the country. urging the 
people to more intensive effort in war production and telling them 
that though he knew they often worked 16 hours a day -they must 

» demonstrate to the world that, , like the soldiers of the Reich, they were 
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the best in the world. Reports reaching London described the drive for 
output as the greatest ever made, and stated that large numbers of 


gli were being turned out. 


The text of a memorandum by Bormann, the Party Chancellor, wag 
published (in Pon It declared that, "the, National-Socialist ppint 
of view is irreconcilable with the Christian’, and exhorted the people 
to deny God and reject the Churches.’ It stated that: '' ‘Dear God’ gives 
no knowledge of His existence to Young people, byt leaves this, in 
spite of His almighty power, to the efforts of the clergy. If out yquth 
of the future learns nothing more of this Christianity, whose teachings ' 
are so inferior to ours; it will disappear of its own accord." 

Feb. 22.—All radio stations broadcast an appeal for volunteers for 


. the Services, either for the period of the war or for 12 years’ service, 


bj 


calling for men of 17 years and- upwards. - 

Feb. 23.—The anniversary of the founding of the Nazi Party was 
celebrated in Munich, dnd a,message was received from Hitler, who 
said he could. not leave General H.Q. “at this moment when the winter 
nears its end—the winter from which our enemies had great hopes. 
This winter, the grimmest for 100 years, surprised us at the end of 
November. Snow and, frost stopped the victorious advance of thé 
German armies, unique in history". 

Now that the snow was beginning to melt in the south he could not 
leave his post "at which preparations are being made for the final 
struggle against this conspiracy which, from the banks ofthe pluto- 
cratic world to the Kremlin, pursues the same purpose—the extermina- 
tion of all the men of the Aryan nations. This close alliance of Jewish 
capitalism dud omar is not new for us old National-Soeialists. 
To-day the ideas of the National-Socialist and Fascist revolutions havé 
conquered great, mighty States, and my prediction is being fulfilled 
that by this war not Aryan mankind but the Jew will be exterminated. 
Only after the extermination of the parasites will the world know a 
long period of collaboration between nations, and therefore a period of 


true Pl e. 

Ee, 25.—The authorities in Berlin told the foreign press that the 
bomb incident in Ankara might be attributed to the British Secret - 
Service. ` 

Feb. 27.—The foreign press were told in Berlin that Germany had _ 
long ago decided that it was silly to bomb towns, and that no British 
action against German towns could henceforth entice Germany mto 
reprisals such as the bombing of London or other cities, even if the ' 


' British attacked Berlin itself, as it was a silly risk of valuable aircraft 


and expert airmen. Pu. pe 

Feb. 28.—A spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse read.to the foreign press 
a German version of a "Manifesto of freedom to the Indian peoples" 
issued by Subhas Chandra Bose, describing him as the most promment, ^ 
champion of the liberation of India and the foremost leader of her 400 
million people. He declared that German war policy identified itself 
with Bose's movement, and pledged Germany's full support. ` ` 

March 1.— The press published Bose's manifesto conspicuously, and 
several papers d that Ja had earned the inalienable right to 
direct the establishment of the “new order" throughout "Greater East 
Aga".  * i Z 


ty 
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. March 2.:—1t was learnt that-several radio stations in Germany and 
accupied countries; had. been, broadcasting the. m to India by 
Subhas Chandra Bose, who declared that the day of India's deliverance 
had arrived wit! the fall of Singaporé. -He described British imperialism 
as the eternal enemy of the Indian peoples. i - 


GREAT BRITAIN ; _ 

Feb. 17.—Mr. Churchill, in a sttement in Parliament on the escape 
of the German battleships, said fhe Admiralty had pressed for continued 
air attack on them while at Brest, and that process went on for 10 
months. The ships were undoubtedly hit several times and repair work 
was made’ very difficult. Some 4,000 tons-of bombs were dropped, and 
3,299 bomber "'sórties" were made, with the loss of 247 men and 43 
aircraft. ` NEN a 5 

.Some people seemed*to think that heavy forces should have been 
stationed to intercept the warships in, the Channel or the North Sea 


"But such forces would have been open to the same scale of air attack 


as were the German ships. As to the questions why the enemy were not 
detected éarlier and whether inter-service co-operation was as close as 
it should havé been, on Admiralty and Air Ministry suggestions he had 
ordered an inquiry to be held; this, however, would be secret. 

“He then disclosed the Admiralty opinion, in which he cordially 
concurred, that the abandonment of Brest by the German ships was : 
decidedly beneficial to the war ‘situation. The threat to the convdy 
routes had beer removed, and the diversion of their air bombing was 
over. Both battleships had received damage in their passage which 


-~ would keep them out of action for some time. ` 


- Feb. 19.—The appointments of Mr. Attlee as Secretary of State for ^ 


the Dominions and of Sir Stafford’ Cripps as Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House of Commons were announced. The War Cabinet 
was reconstituted as:follows: Mr. Churchill; Prime Minister, First Lord. _ 
of the Treasury, and Minister of Defence; Mr. Attlee, Dominions 
Secretary, Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal ande Leader of the 
House of Commons; Sir John Anderson, Lort President of the Council; 
Mr. Eden, Foreign Secretary; Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of State; 
and Mr. Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service. AP 
"Mr. Attlee would also act as Deputy Prime Minister; Lord Beaver- - 
brook was invited to join the new War Cabinet, but declined on grounds 
of health. (Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr. Greenwood also dropped out of 


_ the War Cabinet.) It was also stated that Mr. Lyttelton would exercise 


general supervision over the whole field of war production. 
Capt. Margesson, presenting the token Army Estimates in the 


‘Commons, described as a ‘‘most malicious slander” the suggestion 


which had found currency in America that Great Britain was willing 


„to accept arms and equipment from every source, but was not so willing 


to send British soldiers to fight, In' the Middle East Command nearly 
half the troops cani? from Britain, rather more thah.a quarter from the 
Doniinions, something over a tenth from: India, and the rest from the 
Colonies and the Allies. "Au E M EE QE , 
In the 8th Army half the troops were British, nearly a third South 


B ‘African ánd- New Zealand, and over a tenth Indian.’ THere was also a 


small number of Australians, and the force was completed by Polish, 


rs 
t 
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Free French, and Czech units. All the tank brigades and all the 
armoured car regiments, gepi two from South Africa, were from. the 
United Kingdom. j 














‘Of every 100 men killed or wounded in the land fighting s since the ` 


war began about 70 had come from Great Britain, and in warfare at,sea 
the vast majority of.casualties were those suffered by British seamen, 
and the RA F., though magnificent contributions had come from the 
Dominions sad me Allies had sufiefed far more heayily than any of 
them. As to the factors governing the dispatch of Briti troops-Abraad, 
first, there was the defence of Great Britain, and it was vitally impor- 
tant that “this outpost, this bridgehead for future operations against 
the Continent of Europe" should be held inviolate. The safety of their 
vast machinery of production from which arms were flowing to all the 
Alhes could not be risked by an underestimate of the threat that could 
be brought against it. Secondly, there was shipping. As to equipment, 
deliveries to the Army in the past 12 months bad been astonishingly 
high, but the absolute result was not yet all that it should be. — . 
, The most important development during the year had been the 
complete reor tion of the forces in the UnitedeKingdotn; a start 
had been made in organizing and training airborne troops, and there 
was now a number of parachute and air landing units. He also an- 
nounced that they had a new tank and anti-tank gun still larger and 
with even greater penetrating power than the one referred to recently 
by Lord Beaverbrook. 

Feb. 21.—Mr. Churchill's interim teply to the represeritations of 
Indian non-party leaders. (See India.) 

Feb. 22.—The following appointments were announced: Secretary o of 


State for War, Sir James Grigg; Colonial Secretary, Lord Cranborne; 


President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Hugh Dalton; Minister of Econo- 
mic Warfare, Lord Wolmer; Minister of Works and Buildings, Lord 
` Portal; and Minister. of Aircraft Production, Col Llewellin. 

A list of Ministers of Cabinet rank was issued, sho that Mr. 
Gréenwood, Capt. esson, Lord Reith, Col. Moore-Brabazon, and 
Lord Moyne were no longer: members of the Government. 

Dr. Temple, Archbishop of York, was,nominated by the King for 
election to succeed Dr. Lang ag Archbishép of Canterbury. 

. Feb. 24.—Mr. Churchill, in a statement in the House of Commons on the 
reconstruction of the Government, described the working of his new War 
Cabinet of 7 members, which he compared with the Lloyd-George War 
Cabinet of 1916-1918. Three members of the new Cabinet were without 
Departments. The Leader of ‘the Labour Party, as Deputy Prime 
Minister, was also to be Dominions Secretary, in order to represent 
Dominions affairs in the War Cabinet, and the Minister of Labour was 
to replace the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the seventh member of 
the Cabinet. These seven members"were collectively and individually 
" responsible for the whole policy of the war, but had iso their individual 
spheres of superintendence. They could sit as a War Cabinet. of the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, responsible tothe Crown and ib 
Parliament, or thóy could sit in‘a larger gathering with a ied 
from the Dominions and India. 

-The -Pactfic> War Council of- représentatives ' Pen Australia, New 
* Zealand, India, and the Netherlands met under the chairmanship , of, 


` 
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Mr. Churchill or his deputy, and General Chiang Kai-shek had accepted 
an invitation to send a Chinese répresentative. , i 

Mr. Churchil? said that, as Minister of Defence, he did nothing which 
could not be ificluded in the office of Prime Minister. He took full. 
responsibility for everything done, but the daily conduct of the war 
was carried out by the Chiefs of Staffs Committee, who advised the 
War Cabinet on large questions of policy. : 

Dealing with the general war®-situation, Mr. Churchill said that 
dugng ‘the last few months thére had'been a most serious increase in 
shipping losses, and that anti-U-boat flotillas and naval light forces 
were being strained tothe utmost limit to bring food-and materials to 
Britain and to protect convoys of troops and supplies to the various 
seats of war. The entry of Japan into the war had caused the diversion 
to the Far East of naval forces, aircraft, troops, and equipment badly 
needed elsewhere on a scale limited only by the valable ipping. By 
early December, Singapore was reinforced by over 40,000 men and at 
the time of its capture the Japanése claimed the taking of 73,000 
` prisoners. Mr. Churchill had no news from Singapore, but he warned 
the House of stillefurther losses likely to be sustained in the Far East 
before the Japanese advance could be halted, since the 26 Japanese 
divisions in the A.B.D.A. area heavily outnumbered the European, 
and American troops at present available there. 
, Mr. Attlee announced in ‚Parliament that an Agreement on the 
principles applying to mutual aid between the British and U.S. Goverñ- 


ment had been signed in Washington on Feb. 23. (It was published as > 


a White Paper, Cmd. 6341. (See Summary, p. 182.) _ i 
Lord Cranborne, speaking in the Lords, outlined a balance sheet of 
recent- war developments in which he said that there was ample 
evidence that the Germans were sending to Libya material badly needed 
for the Russian front. The results of the Channel action were not all 
bad, since the Admiralty would rather have the German warships 


where they now were than at Brest. The losses'of German men and : 


material in Russia had been enormous. . 

As to Singapore, he said the Government's advice was that it might 
have been expected to stand a long siege. If it seemed: possible to 
defend it, it was clearly right to try and do so, for if it þad succeeded 
the whole Japanese strategic plan would have been slowed down; a 
few weeks would have e an important difference in repairing the 
naval losses sustained. 


Of Chiang Kai-shek's appeal to Iüdia he said: "He urged India to : 


rally to the cause of freedom; so do we` He expressed himself in favour 
of India's political freedom; so are we. If the Indian leaders would get 
together and devise some scheme which would be satisfactory to 
views, the Indian problem would be very largely solved. . . ." 

Japan had her weaknesses, he pointed out, and the greatest was that 
she had only just enough shipping. Her lines of communication were 
spread over thousands of miles, and that might prove to be her Achilles' 

Answering criticisth regarding the Indian forces he said it-was an 
absolute delusion that hundreds of thousands of armed and trained" 


men were standing idle there. It was a question of equipment; over 


50,00Ó recruits were coming forward each month. 
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. The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
replying to qüestions in the Commons, said that the value of industrial 
products removed to Germany. from France since June, 1940 to the 
end of 1941 was about £200 million, and that of foodStuffs anything. 
between £150 and. million (£—176 francs). e 
. . He also said a safe conduct had how been received from the German 

Government for a ship with a Cargo of wheat for Greece, and they 
were awaiting a reply.from the Italian Government. , : 

The annual report of the Ministry of Shipping for 1941 was 'accem- 
panied by details of war losses, showing that the average monthly 
sinking of British, Allied, and neutral vessels for the last half of 1941 
were perhaps about 180,000 tons gross, or a total of over 1 million tons. 
oe the published figures down to June-30, 1941, this,gave a total 
from the oytbreak of war of some 8,300,000 tons. Enemy losses were 
probably between 5 and 6 million tons. The building programmes of 
thé Allies had made up a considerable part of*the loss, the United 
"States having provided about a million tons in 1941, and would turn 
out about 18 million during 1942 and 1943. tos 

Feb. 25.—Sir Stafford Cripps, replying for the Goternment to.the2 
days' debate, said he was convinced the House of Commons could make 
‘itself an even greater and mote inspiring body than it had ever been in, 
its history. Unity, which al] desired, did not mean uniformity, and all 
views and opinions must eventually compromise in the working of a 
common policy. They must riot be afraid to examine the workings of 
democracy to create frem it a machine of the maximum efficiency. 
They must no more allow deficient or inadequate methods to interfere 
with their democratic machine than they must with their military 
machine. : ' ME 

The country had: fiow had cast on it'a burden heavier than any it had 
yet borne. It was not the last straw, and it would not break the back 
of the British people, and “we are no less confident to-day of our ultimate - 
victory, but for weeks, and it may be for months, we shall pass through 
times of acute axtxiety and difficulty. The circumstances are grave, and 
the Government is convinced that it is the wish of the people.in this 
country to treat this grave situation with all the seriousness and 
austerity that it undoubtedly demands". There still remained a 
minority of people who appeared to regard their personal interests in a 
manner not consonant with the totality of effort needed if they were to ` 

` come through the present difficulties, "and the Government were 
determined that gach an attitude could not be permitted to persist. 

: They would take such measures as were necessary to prevent the abuse - 
of the wishes of the majority by any small or selfish group; and' such - 
incidents as those mentioned by a Member in his opening speech—dog- 
racing and boxing displays amongst them—were completely out of 
accord with the true spirit of determination of the people. Steps would 
be taken to see that such and similar activities were no longer allowed 

. to offend the solid and serious intention of the country to achieve 
victory.. Personal Spe ecg must be elimitiated, with all wastage 

and all unnecessary expenditure. ` 
As to India, he said the Government fully realized that it was im- 

portant that Great Britain should do her. utmost in present circum- 
stances to make a full contribution towards the unity of that country, 





` 
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„and hoped that a debate would be ible shortly on the basis of a 
Government decision in the matter. power and facilities for train- 
ing troops were available there, but difficulty had arisen over equipment) 
ps soon as it could be supplied the number of troops could be increased. : 

Another question was that of bombing policy. At the time this was 
initiated they were fighting alone against Germany and Italy, and it, 
then seemed*the most effective way in which they could take the: 
jmitiatjve. Now that they had Russian and, American support the 
original policy had come under review, was, in fact, constahtly under 
review, and the moment a decision had made, if circumstances 
warranted a change a change in policy would be made. i 

Every éffort was being made to imprové co-ordination between the'3 
Services; the Chiefs of Staff Committee was based on the principle that 
each of the three Chiefs was responsible for advice as to aJ13 ervices, 
Le., the Committee was jointly and separately responsible for giving 
advice as to the 3 Services; and that factor, which was instituted in 
1828, had developed a very great degree of co-ordination and co-oper- 
atien. - ` 
' As to. war profiuction, it was essential that some means be found of. 
making the fullest use of the smaller factories and workshops, and he 
undertook to look into the matter and irito the possibility of promoting 
further co-operation by workers in management, which the Govetnment 
were anxious to encourage. xu Tung 

In reply.to questions as to how the War-Cabinet would function, he 
said it was not set up as a body to record decisions taken eleswheré. 
lt had the fullest powers of deliberation, and the members of the 
Cabinet had every opportunity of forming independent views on any 
questions of strategy or any others priot to the taking of decisions. The 
fesponsibility was.a joint and’ several one. The Primé Minister, as ' 
Minister of Defence, operated under the authority of the War Cabinet 


- ànd the Defence Committee, and the decision was always that of the 


. convoys were still under 4 per cent. 


War Cabinet itself. Finally, as to post-war reconstruction, it was the . 
Government's intentiop to continue the Department of Reconstruction, 


but the précise ements as to the responsibility for its direction 
had not yet been decided. 


Feb. 26.—Mr. Winant left for the United States. i < 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, presenting the Navy Estimates in 
the Commons, said the higher rate of shipping losses began on Dec. 7. 
Even if it should persist, however, the losses should be more than made- 


- up by the vast shipbuilding in the United States and, the-considerzble 


effort in the United Sedan Atno time had Britain lessthan 2,000ships 
afloat, and last year's Battle of the Atlantic had now developed iríto the: 
"Battle of the Seven Seas". Decrease in shipping losses in 1941 might 


. be attributed to improvements in escort, organization, and anti- 
: submarine methods, and to the increase in the number-of escort vessels. 


From September there had also been American help with convoys. 
During 1941, 12,988 anti-aircraft guns were fitted in merchant ships, 
and 4,843 ships were fitted with anti-aircraft devices other^than : 
Despite ünprecedentedly heavy U-boat tonstruction, losses in British 

During 1941, 2,500,000 tons of Axis shipping were sunk or damaged 
by Britain’ The Navy had also maintained an army of 750,000 men 





‘ \ E z ana 
in the Middle East, besides drowning 5,000 Germans and rescuing 
16,500 British in the Crete operations, Since September, 1939, British ~ 
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submarines in the ,Mediterranean-had sunk or dam 326 ships, - 


64 of them warships, besides heavy attacks made by the Fleet Air Arm. 

: Comparing the standards of building and construction of Bri£ish 
and German warships, with particular reference to the Bismarck, Mr. 
Alexander explained that Britain, unlike Germany, had adhered to 
treaty limits. Also, many damaged British ships shad since been 
repaired. The Admiralty were arranging special investigations, hew- 
ever, into the losses of capital and other heavy ships, to gain ‘all 
possible information therefrom. Mr. Alexander al8o announced officially ' 
that the Scharnhorst and Gnetsonaw had-been severely damaged during 
their passage from Brest. 7 

Feb. 27.—It was announced in London that the small island of Patos, 
3 miles from the coast of Venezuela, had been ceded to thaf country, 
as it was in Venezuelan territorial waters. (If had been a British 
possession since 1628.) - ` Sivas * : 

Mr. Churchill sent a message to representatives of the port transport 
industry meeting in London urging the great impoftance of a quick 

"turn round" of ships, saying that every day saved in the ports repre- 
sented a solid addition to their merchant fleet. Any customs or rules 
that could safely be dispensed with must be suspended, and any 
prejudices sti]l existing among employers or mhen must be put on one 
side. : i 

The Minister of Agriculture told farmers at Exeter that they were 
facing perhaps the gravest situation in the whole war to date, for; what- 
ever happened now, nothing could make the prospect of the food 
situation next winter anything but graver thanit was in tHat of 1941-42. 
A 5 per cent increase in farm production would save 14 million tons of 
shipping, but they must aim higher still. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, broadcasting to the “V” army, called on them to` 
strike now, silently, swiftly, and again arid again, in the war of libera- 
tion. This war was between two great forces, the-one seeking to 
dorhinate the peoples of the whole globe, the ‘other to establish the 
basic conception that all nations are equal and should have the right ` 
to determine’ their own Government All workers in the occupied 
countries must help the free workers of England, América, and Russia 

.in their le against the Nazis. : , 

March 2.—lt was announced in London that the loss of Malaya had 
separated Burma from the Netherlands, East Indies, and in these cir- 
cumstances it:had been decided that command of land, sea, and.air 
forces of the United Nations in the Netherlands East Indies should pass 
to the Dutch, who would continue to receive all assistance that could 
be made available by the United Nations. General Wavell wotld 


reassume the appointment of €.-in-C. India, which now included " 


responsibility for operations in Burma and closa co-operation with China. 

i "There would be no change in the existing arrangement for the general - 

co-ordination of strategic policy in the war against Japan. 5 

GREECE . $ : : $ 
Feb, 27. —The Government issued, in London, a memorandum on the 

food situation showing that, according to the Red Cross about 40,000" 


- 
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people had died from famine and malnutrition diseases between 
- ^. Oct. 1, 1941, arid Jan. 26, 1942. The situation was especially bad in 

Chios, Syra, and other islands. . The memorandum declared that "the 

enemy’s effort? are deliberate. "Together with the body, he wishes to.des- 

tray the soul of the Greeks. The civilized world `. . must oppose these 

efforts with every means available. Pu on one side, . . even the 

harsh demands of the blockade, they niust help Greece to live”. 

- It was annoynced that fight@r ormations of the Royal Hellenic 

Aj Fórce were now in the Western Desert. 

"Mar. 1.—The Prime Minister announced that all Greeks of m 
age throughout the world were to be a a 


- HUNGARY >: ~ : 
. Feb. 18.—Parliament opine Admiral Hort s son a Stephan as _ 
permanent deputy for his father. _ : : 
Feb. 17.—The Legislative Assembly àdopted with acclamation a 
motion placing on record its high appreciation of the honour done to 
— India by the visit of General and Mme Chiang Kai-shek, and 
.heartfelt admiration of the, outstandig services rendered by the 
Generalissimo to China and to fhe world in combating Japanese 








ag 
Du eed announced that he was throwing open the Viceroy's: 
War Purposes Fund to ep iar for Chinese war charities. `- 
Chiang Kai-shek Deve Jinnah, President of the Moslem 


League. 
"Feb. 18.— Mr: Gandhi dud Chiang Kai-shek had a long-discussion. : 

The C.-in-C. India, reviewing in the Council of State the achieve- 

. ments of Indian troeps in various theatres, declared that there was no 
cause for loss.of heart, despite the fact that more bad news might be 
— expected, before the tide of war turned. He emphasized that India 
"must have equipment to make good losses and appealed to workers 
in factories and mills to work as they had never wouked before. 
< He ‘paid a warm tribute to the prowess.of the troops in Hong-kong 
and Malaya, and said that a senior officer visiting Delhi from the Middle 
East had described the 4th Indjan Division as the best fighting forma- 
tion at present in the Empire. 

Feb. 20.—Mr: Rajago i was reported to have said that the 
Congress Party, in making its demand for the fullest freedom, was not 
demariding Congress rule, declaring: “India asks not for a Constitution, 
but for freedom. Other questions and what the Constitution should be 
are subsidiary, and will be easily answered if Britain will give an answer 
on the maih issue.” He was' also re rted to have spoken in recognition 
of the importance of the Moslem e in Indian political life. = 

tT Feb.21.—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru-announced, at a non-party con- 
ference in Delhi held under his presidency, that he had received an, 

- interim reply from Mr. Ps uie et to ea E 
ton.. Mr. Churchill said Poir lit business had prevented an 
- earlier reply. On two of the points raised effect had been given to them: 
-in that an invitation had been issued to the Government.of India to be 
represented in the formulation of policy in the War Cabinet and on the 

^ Pacific War Council, He added: “Other proposals which 1 you put to me 


& M 
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are far-reaching issues to which I hope to give you my considered 


"réply before. long." " 
his presidential address to the conference Sir Tejeargued that a 
people’s war could not be conducted with an immobile bureaucracy 
at the top, and also contended that Mr. -Amery had practically des- 
~ troyed Indian faith in the good intentions of Britain, who must lose 
no time jn taking a bold courageotis gtep as much in her own interests 


as India’s. This could eh be done by an act of seK-abdication on” 


the part of the Great Mogul at Whitehall. 


` Chiang Kai-shek, before leaving Calcutta, sent a message to the . 


people of India calling attention to the fact that in the 2,000 years-of 
their intercourse China and India had never come to armed conflict. 
To-day they had not only identical interests but also the'same destiny. 
The international situation divided the world into two camps, of 
aggression and anti-aggression. All those-who opposed aggression and 
were striving for the freedom of their country and mankind should join 
the anti-aggression camp. There was no middle course, and there was 
no time to wait for developtnents. The issue before them did not 
concern a dispute with any-one man or country, nor did it concern any 
specific questions pending between one people and anothér. Any 
people, therefore, who joined the anti-aggression front was co-operating 
not with any particular country, but with the entire front. 

He went on: “This leads us to believe that the Pacific war is a turning- 
point in the history of nationalism. The méthod, however, whereby 
the peoples of the wWotld can attain their freedom may-be. different 
from what it used to be. The anti- ion nations now expect that 
in this new era the people of India voluntarily bear their full share 

` of responsibility in the present struggle for the survival.of that free 
world m which India must play'her part." : 7 

He also said: "The vast majority of the world’s opinion is in full 
sympathy with India’s aspiration for freedom. . .. The present struggle 
is one between freedom and- slavery, between- light and darkness, 
between good anf evil, between resistance and aggression." He gave 
some particulars of the éruelties, "beyond description", committed by 
the Japanese soldiers, and said: “In these horrible times òf savagery the 
people of China and their brethren the people of'India should . . . give 
their united support to the principles embodied in the AtlAntic Charter 
and in the joint declaration of the 26 nations, and ally themselves with 
the anti ession front. I hope the Indian people will wholeheartedly 
join the Allies" . . and participate shoulder to shoals in the struggle 

-for survival of the free world. . . . I sincerely hope, and I confidently 
believe, that our ally Great Britain, without waiting for any demands 


on the-part of the people of India, will as speedily as possible give them . 


real political power . . . from.an objective point of view I am of the 
opinion that this would be the wisest policy, which will redound to the 
credit of the British Empire.” . i ' 
Pandit Nehru, speaking in Calcutta, said Japan and Germany 
presented the very worst types of imperialism. “We have always said 
that we would neither have British imperialism nor any, other type of 
imperialism, nor Fascism;-nor Nazism. Do not fall into that terrible 


error of thinking that, in order to get rid of one, we shall-ask aid of - 


anpther and seek aid from outside.” 


j 


a 
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Feb. 22.—The conference unanimously adopted a resolution urging his 
eie d Government td make a declaration that India would ‘no 
longer be treajed as & dependency to be ruled from Whitehall, and that _ 
henceforth her constitutional position and powers would be identical 
with those of other self-governing units of the Commonwealth. It 
urged that during the war the Executive Council be reconstructed as a 
truly National Government fang honing on a basis of joint collective 
respogsibihty and consisting entirely of non-officials enjoyidg public 
c@nfidence and in charge of all portfolios, subject to responsibility to the 


Crown and, in regard to defence, without prejudice to the position of 


the C.-in-C. as executive head of the defence forces. 

It noted with dissatisfaction that all real power in the Central 
Government was still concentrated in British hands, and that the key 
portfolios of Defence, Finance, Home, and Communications had been 
withheld from Indians. ` . - 

The Working Committee of the Moslent League passed a resolution 

' declaring its ‘firm opposition to the proposals of the non-party con- 
ference, and expressing its opinion that if the British Government 
were to be misled into accepting them Moslem India would undoubtedly 
revolt against such a decision, for the proposals meant a virtual transfer 
of all power and authority to.a central Government to be set up on the 
basis of India being a single national unit enjoying Dominion status, 
thereby establishing, for all practical purposes, & Congress.or Hindu 
Government. Moslem India would never accept such à position. 

Feb. 23.—The President of the Moslem League said it was unfor- 
tunate that Chiang Kai-shek, in his message, should have indulged 
in generalities without understanding the political situation in India 
and the constitutional adjustments which were necessary. He empha- 
sized that any attempt at present on the part of the British Government 
which would militate, directly or indirectly, against the Pakistan 
demand "will lead to the gravest disaster for India at this critical 
moment”. H $ f 

Feb. 24.—A message from Chiang Kaj-shek to thesViceroy, sent on 
the eve of his departure, expressed gratification that plans for con- 
certed action and for close military co-ordination between China and 
India had been successfully worked out, thereby laying the foundation 
for the common victory in the Pacific which alone was more than 
sufficient to make up for the lóss of Singapore. j 

The Viceroy said he fully shared the eralissimo’s satisfaction, 


adding: “Herę in India we will take to heart and follow the good advice- ` 


- 


which your Excellency has given us out of the plenitude of China's . 


bitter experiencés. We will unite to resist the ruthless brutal aggressor. 
: .. Come what may, we will be with you until the Japanese power is 
utterly broken." i 


It was announced that General Hartley, C.-in-C., India, had assumed j ; 


; iro for the operations in Burma. - 
eb. 26.—-It was announced that Sir Edward Cook had keen 


appointed ''China Relations Officer", to work in close communication 


with the External Affairs Department of the Government, and deal with | 


the Calcutta branches of China Defence Supplies, China Transportation 
Administration, the China National Airways Corporation, and the 
Bank of China. i s à 
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Feb, 27.—Mr. Rajagopalachari, speaking at Magras, saidi "If the — 
whole of India rises to a man with patriotic fervour, backed up by the ' 
military power of Britain, no Power on. can.invade India —muüch. 
less conquer her." He expressed gratification that the British people 
redlized that India was 4 vital factor in the war and that opum 
co-operation was essential. x TRES - 

The Legislative Assembly met in „secret ‘session, The C.-in-C. 


attended. > — ' . ; 
ted the central Budget in fie ^ 








Feb. 28.—The Finance Minister 
Legislative Assembly.” It showed g deficit of Rs. 17 crores (£124 
million) for the current year, and Rs. 47 crores for 1942-43. He pro- 

x to raise Rs. 12 crores by new taxation and 35. crores by borrow- 
ing. Incomes of Rs. 1,000 aad € 
surcharge on income was increased on a graduated scale; there was also 
a minimum surcharge of 20 per cent an all Customs im duties. 
- India's defence expenditure was now nearly 40 (£300,000) a 


would exceed 400 crores in 1942-43. i 2 : 
Civil Estimates were Shown as 54 crores 7 lakhs, making, with defence; 
expenditure, a total of 187 crores 7 lakhs: Revenue at existing levels. 


March 2.—Germah radio campaign to incite thé people of India to: 
overthrow British rüle. (See Germany.) Appointment of General Wavell’. 
..&8 C.-in-C. India. (Sed Great Britain.) M l . 

Feb. 19.—Reports reaching India stated that good progress was being: «^ 
made ‘in- reconditioning the railway from Baluchistan to Zahidan , . 
(formerly Duzdap) and m building the road from there tó Meshed. An * 
American military mission was at work and making all arrangements 
for speeding up the forwarding of supplies arriving in the Persian Gulf. 
ITALY. Cg 2 i vs 

Feb. 18.—The Rome radio stated.that the number of prisoners at . 
Singapore was 49,000, i.e. 32,000 Indians, 13,000 Australians, and 4,000" 

ritish l f 


< Feéb.22.—The'Rome radio announced that Italy had broken off 
diplomatic relations with. Saudi Arabia. ib 
Teb. 27.—The Rome radio announced that severe penálties, including "M 
imprisonment up £o 3 years, would be imposed on anyone listening to ' Y 
enemy or neutral radi i i i ; 


means for Germany's gigantic Pd 


JAPAN > sS oo- 
Feb..19..—The military spokesman in Tokyo stated that up to date 


o 


’ 


` 
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6L transports had, been damaged at sea, not counting those. sank.. ` 


(He gave no figures fòr these. 


. .Intimation tp Portuguese vernment of arrival of troops at Timor. - 


(See Portugal.) 2 z P - ‘ 
‘Feb. 20.- A. statement issued in Tokyo declared that they had been 
compelled “in self-defence to expel the Allied troops from Portuguese 


Timer”. Japan. had no territorial designs on ‘Portugal ‘‘as long as her - 


Govergmeht remains neutral", and would withdraw ‘her forces on thë 
atfhinment of the objectives pursued in self-defence? She fully appre- 
ciated. the position of Portugal, ‘‘which’ has. been. subjected to serious 


embarrassment by the acts committed by Great Britain and the 


Netherlands”... ^ 


^ Fèb. 23.—Tokyo radio declared that at his press conferences Presi- 


dent Roosevelt dodged all questions, addirig that hé personally was 

responsible for his country’s entry into the war. ; ; 
March-2.—An- official statement gave the Japanese losses in the 

Malayan aie tee as 3,283 dead, 6,101. wounded, and 8 aircraft 

-destroyed and 28 

_armoured cars and 630 guns. e 

t * jS : a. . : 4 D 
'Feb.17.—1t was annouñced that the.Queen had entrusted Mr. 


^ Steenberghe, the former Minister ‘for Economic Affairs, with a special 


mission to the United' States and the Dutch East Indies. : 
Feb. 19.—The official News Agency reported that up to Feb. 14 
182 Japanese ships had been sunk or damaged, of which 109 were sunk 
. and 28 probably sunk. This total did not include the losses since the 
invasion of Sumatra began. Of the certain sinkings 84 were credited 
to American action, and 24-to Dutch. - . 
"The naval units in these’ included 7 cruisers and 13 destroyers 


-, gunk, and 4 and 3 respecti y probably sunk, while 52 transports and 
. 7 tankers were-sunk,’ E d . s 


o “The Prime Minister was appointed Minister of Colonies, 
.and.Dr. van Angeren Minister of Justice. ~ - ` . 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES ~ . - 
Feb. 19.—It was stated in Batavia that nearly 90 per cent of the 
oil-producing areas,of the Indies. were now in Japanese hands, but 


` practically all the wells and refineries had been destroyed. The wells 
were dynamited deep under the ground as well as on the surface, plants. 


blown up, and tanks set on fire. At Balik Papan -the underground 


tala Gons were destroyed so that salt water deposits mixed with the oil. 


At Palembang {where the Japanese landed parachutists ially tp 
prevent the Dutch from destroying the refineries) plants an oil stocks 
valued at £60 million were destroyed, and a refinery blown up when 
utists had already taken possession of it. An estimate of the 
damage done fo stocks and equipment tbroughoüt the Indies put the 
total at £142 million, not including the oil still in the earth and the 
work put into thé development of the industry. . . , * 
` Feb. 20.—Dr. Van Mook, the Lieut.-Governor, arrived back in 


Batavia’from his visit to Australia and America. o = 


missing. British losses were 15,000 dead, 95,000 
captured, and 5$1 aircraft destroyed. Booty included 450 tanks and: 


re 
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| Feb. 24. —The Governor-General made an appeal for reinforcements, 
saymg that the moment was approaching when an all-out attack on 
Java would be launched. The situation there was entirely different 
from that in the outer provinces, and it would be much more difficult 
for the enemy to put a strongly superior fires against the Dutch forées 
there. He urged the forces 6n the island to stand firm. There was a 
strong Army there, with an Air Forge, and the Dutch fleet always 
fought on the offensive principle. . «< - . 
' Feb. 25.—The leit bo 
asked them to consider the fight of General MacArthur, who had 
- taught thèm, in circumstances much more difficult than theirs, that 
the enemy was not invincible if they only stood and attacked. ~ They 
were not alone; the foreign troops already in Java would remain and 
would be maintained thr a Stream of reinforcements. 
Feb. 26. —The C.-in-C. East Indies Forces disclosed that there were 
thousands of soldiers from Britain and Australia in Java ready to 
fight for its defence. š ^" E 


NORWAY 2 a2 : 

Feb. 26.—It was announced in Oslo that Ho essing “Cabinet” had 
accepted the resignation of Dr. Berggrav, Bishop of Oslo, and was 
depriving him of his title of bish p. It was learnt that a week previously 
all the bishops had VALE ced dg Deparment a joint warning 
against the diminution of the y influence on youth which would - 
result from the compulsory enrolment of all young people in Quisling's 
youth organization. i 


‘The authorities órdered, by decree, the closing ,of all Norwegian - 


schools for one month, on the ground'that fuel was short. 

Feb. 27.—Railway restrictions came into force virtually confining 
the use of the railways to German military purposes. 

March 2.—All the bishops resigned and the deans of all the dioceses 
rejected the request from Quisling’s Church Department that they should 
deputize for them* - (Dean Fjellbu had been dismissed by the Church 
Department, which had tried to prevent his preaching on Feb. 1 in 
. Trondheim Cathedral and had sent a quisling cle to officiate 
instead. Only a few people listened to him, whereas e crowds went 
to the service held later in the day by the Dean.) 2 

Reports were current that during the previous week inpet fuas 
cir ized the cl directing specific accusations against the Bishop 
of Oslo and stating the Nasional Samling’s standpoint in the Church 


PALESTINE i 

Feb. 27.—A. period of mourning was observed in Jerusalefn and 
shops owned by- Jews throughout the country were closed and traffic 
stopped owing to the loss of life'in the Black Sea. The Jewish Agency 
made a protest against the refusal'of'the Government to admit the 
Siruma's shipload. 7 : s 


THE PHILLIPINES l ; - 
March 1.—President Quexon issued a proclamation stating that the 
Japanese were losing their striking power in the Far Pacific and that 


^ 


ernor, broadcasting to the people af "Jav, US 


x 


^ 


^45 
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the United States were now seizing the initiative on several fronts, and - 
would win the war. “I knowshe will not fail us; he declared. “I urge 

every Filipiriq, to be of good cheer and to have faith in the patriotism 
and valour of our soldiers in the field, but, above all, to trust America 
amd ouf great and beloved leder, President Roosevelt., ar 06 


POLAND ' 
Feb, 24.—The National Counfil. met for the first "ne in London. 


.' Tie Prime Minister announced that he had received frqm the British 


Government final approval for the formation of an armoured Polish 
division in Britain’ and of a Hiechanueed SIS in the Middle East. 


PORTUGAL j 


Feb. 19.—The Prime e the Japanese Minister, who 
infdrmed him of the arrival at that samemoment of Japanese troops in 
- Pamei Timor. 
- Feb. 20.— Japanese- statement to justify the landing of troops. (Se 
` Japan.) 

: — Feb. 21.—Thé Prime Minister told the National Assembl that 
nothing that had happened previousl Mies lend the least jus aun 
to the- Japanese action. He ackrowls ed the loyalty, sincerity, an 
-friendship shown by Great Britain in the situation, but said, fiue 
tunately, although no blame attaches to us, we were obliged to lose 

- more than a month. The expéditionary force was ready to leave on 
Dec. 30, but only on Jan. 22 did we receive a guarantee of the with- 
drawal of Dutch and Australian troops, and only of Jan* 26 could our 
forces, now larger than we had garlier foreseen, leave Lourenço Marques ` 

' for Timor”. 

They.had awaited anxiously the day when the troops should arrive ' 
and celebrate the tomplete restoration of their sovereignty at Timor 
,and “the final closing of a painful incident which, in spite of everything, 
‘we wanted to leave no trace pf coolness, acrimony, or lack of confidence : 
in our frien with the British Empire”, but owing*to the unexpected 
development bf events this could not be achieved. “The new We 
of Portuguese territory in Timor has begun.” 

The Government, he declared, were.well within their rights in 

presenting, as they. had, a most a protest to Tokyo dump. 
violation of Portugal's sovereign rig 
- -Feb. 22.—The press promised the jn the country's fall 
support of whatever steps it might think fit to take, 


SAUDI ARABIA ' . 
Feb. 22. —Rome put of severance of relations with Italy. (See 

Italy. 

SOUTH AFRICA : P - 


: Feb. 25.— The Minister of Finance presented the Budget in the Honse, 
of Assembly. Revenue was estimated at {87,896,000 and proceeds of 


~ 


: * loans £51,500,000. War expenditure was estimated ai £80 milliom, as 


against £72 million in the current Tm and half would come from 
revenue and half from loans. 
ache in taxation included a 10 per cent surcharge on income ir 


r 
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and the payment of ‘personal tax by everyone earning over £250. There 
would be a co ipulsory savings scheme for lower salaried people and to ' 
ah amount of 10 per cent of tax for income-tax payers. th duties, 
"duties on films and tobacco, and the tax on pros were all increased. : 


TURKEY - S ^ ; 
Feb. 20. —The British-built iya Sultan Hissar arrived at 
Alexandretta. (She wae the first of a series being built for Furkey by 


Feb, 22.—Tlie Dumlupinar left Istanbul with-2,500 tons of food for 


Feb. 24.—A bomb loded in the street in Ankara and threw to the 
E von Papen and his wife, who were less than 20 yards away. 

were unhurt. One man was killed. 

The steamer Sírwma, carrying 769 Jewish refugees expelled from 
Rumania, was sunk by an explosion in the ‘Black Sea soon after 
leaving Istanbul. Only 8 people were saved. It was believed that 
she struck a mine, as a ioe motor caique was sunk at the same e piace; 


URUGUAY y* i i 


Feb. 21,—President Eoi dissolved Congress by: decree and: set 
up a State Council. He broadcast a message to the nation saying that, e 
members of the Opposition known as Herreristas "wanted a Govern- 
ment with a Nazi attitude", and also declared that Uruguay's policy | 
of giving all possible aid to the United States would be continued. 


“U.S.A. i 4 


Feb. 17.—The Président told the press that deliveries of war material 7 
to Russia would be back to full schedule bý March 1. (They had slowed 
down after December 7.) He also said that Washington was “the worst 
rumour factory and the source of more lies than x other part of the 
country". 

Congress receifed an Appropriations Bill for $32, 000 ' million for 
"the Army, the Maritime Commission, and the Lend-Lease administra- 
tion. Qver $5,000 million was allotted to Lease-Lend activities. 

The Chairman of the Maritime Commission stated. that the ship- ` 
building programme provided'for the best and biggest tanker fleet in ! 
| the world at the end of 1943, and covered the-construction of 2,877 ` 
major vessels. ] 

Large quantities of sacre documents, weapons, uniforms, and other , 
emi ipment were stated to have been seized in 25 raids on suspected fifth 

umnists in California, and scores of Japanese were questioned. 
(There were estimated to be 33,000 in the State.) 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Donald Nelson declared that the country could not 
afford’ its usual holiday on Washington's birthday; and said, “the 
United States is fighting foritslife. I mean thàt. We gre paying heavily - 
' for our complacency, our selfishness, our failure to off our shirts 
and do a job: . .'. If welose the battle of production we lose the war.” 

The-Vichy Ambassador visited, the State Department, He-told the 
` press that the rumour as to ible acceptance of Japanese “‘protec- - 
. tion" for Madagascar was “without the slightest foundation". He 
` declared that France would herself fight to Hd it, C 


a a 
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- The Australian Minister told the press in New York that the "utmost . 


* 


' Australia can do by herself is not going to stop the Japanese", and 
he urged Ameyica to send tanks, aircraft, etc.,to the South-West Pacific. 
- with all possible: ee 

Feb. 19.—Mr. Welles told 2s press that the replies received to the 
questions addressed cor ee considered Steet: as 
. Feb, 21,—Raids on Ja “Axis premises and houses, mos 
on the-Pacific eoast, sehe ee the detention of over 500 enemy a 
' *[t was announced at the White House that a joint Anglo-American ' 
shipping adjustment board had been formed to administér the merchant 
fleet pool, to which Britain contributed some 20 million tons, and the 

: United States 12 million tons for the.service of the United States. 
- Feb. 23.—President Roosevelt's broadcast. (See Summary, p. 184.) 


"ut e Feb. 24.—It was stated in Washington that less than 50 per cent - 


of the war material and equipment promised to Russia in November, 

1941, had been sent, largely owing to the Japanese attack. - 

* Publitation of terms of Lease-Lend Agreement with Great Britain. 

(Sse Summary, page 182.) 

Feb. 25.—Col* Knox announced that 56 attatks had been’ made on 
U-boats since they began torpedoing véssels off the Atlantic coast on 
Jan. 14, and 3-had been sunk and 4 damaged. Altogether, 114 ships 
„of U.S. registry had been Attacked by U- boats west of Longitüde 

- /80 deg. West. 
. The War Department dimbunted that a small detachment of 

British troops had arrived in the New York metropolitan-area. ~~.’ 

'  Feb.28. iu Litvinoy, in his first public address in the United States; 
said that only by simultaneous offensive operations on two or more 
fronts separated by long distances could Hitler's armed forces be" 
disposed, of, and "that is why Hitler would dislike such operations". 
The spring offensive would be a “make or break" effort by the Axis. 
The eastern theatre would, in the spring, be considered- the most 
important, and “we should like all the forces of the Allies to be put into 
action by then", he said, “and by then there should*be no idle armies, 9 
immobile navies, or immobile air fleets”. 

Lord Halifax, at Philadelphia, gave a warning. .agaigst ` 
^ enemy propaganda, and against "the easy but insecure assumption 
* that -comradeship in war will, of its own momentum, carry over into: 
ce". Incidentally; he described the Lease-Lend Act as probably ` 
‘the greatest piece of imaginative statesmanship in history”. 

- -He gave many-example of enemy propaganda, including especially 
stoties which sought to make Britain "the villain of the piece". There 
were probably similar tales being spread in England against America, 
and he hoped Mr. Winant would not hesitate to knock them on-the 
head. There were people in both countries who, if they did not believe 
these stories, were not quite wide awake to see where they came from. 

One tale was that Britain was sitting behind-3} million bayonets at 
home and leaving the'fighting to her friends. Two million were Home’ 
Guards, and the rest had to defend 3,000 miles of coast: The British 
, Isles were an essential bridgehead for all offensive operations 
` Germany from the West, and were still the source of over the 
Emnire’s s war potential. He alsó pointed out that Britain had already 
converted to war production every E capable: of conversion, 
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including the cotton textile industry, and the only part of their export 
trade surviving was that incapable.of conversion or for -earning the 
minimum supply of dollars necessary to carry on. 7 
Mr: Stimson told the press that an’ air raid alarm sdunded at Los 
Angeles the previous day was due to the approach of "as many as d5. 
aircraft; probably commercial planes operated by enemy agents ... 
they were not U.S. Army-or Na aeroplanes. A.A. guns fired 1,430 
rounds at them. None was shot dow and no American aircraft went 
into action”. ^  . 4 2 . 
Feb. 27.—Mr. Welles announced that Vichy had given the U.S. 
Government formal assurances that she intended to remain neutral and - 
that territorial posséssions and tlie French Fleet would be kept from 
.German control This development'had been reached as the result of 
the dispatch on Feb. 10 of a personal letter from the President to 
Marshal Pétain, in which Mr. Roosevélt was understood to have pointed 
out that if France were to give military assistance or take any action 
beyond hef armistice obligations she would be considered “‘in the 
category of Governments which are directly assisting the declared 
enemies of the people of the United States". $ ) 
Mr. Welles went on to say that on Feb. 24 Admiral Leahy received a 
“reply, in which the Vichy Government “affirmed once again their will to 
&bstain from any action, under the reservation of the obligations 
resulting to them from the armistice agreements, which would not be 
in'conformity with the position of neutrality in which they had been 
placed since June, 1940, and which they intend to maintain". They also. 
declared they would not “Jend any military aid to one 'of the belli- 
gerents in any place in the theatre of operations". There still remained 
several important questions to be settled, and, until they were, his 
previous description of Vichy's answers as “unsatisfactory” must stand. 
The President told the P s that the United States was doing all she 
could to protect allied an Latin-American shipping on all the seas, and 
assistancé was cofning from certain South American States. 
Feb. 28.—The «Dies . Committee issued a report on "Japanese 
espionage in the United States before the outbreak of war, showi 
` that the enemy had detailed maps of U.S. Fleet positions and battle 
formations, an elaborately organized fifth column in Hawaii, and 
detailed information, in the hands of fishermen off the Californian coast, 
of the movements of warships. Japanese naval officers often-held 
conferences on Terminal Idand, in Los Angeles harbour, with Japanese 
residents there, and they had aerial photos of every important city om 
the west coast. - 5 i 
President Roosevelt, in a letter to the Chairman of, the War 
Production Board, said that they must exceed all their production 
ae achieved so far. The months just ahead were "'the critical months 
of the war", and victory depended in a large measure on expanded 
production this spring and summer. cm 
* Mr, Nelson replied that it was being brought home to labour and 
management how supremely important production now was and 
announced that joint labour-management war plant committees were - 
to be.established. i s : 
It was announced in Washington that Admiral Kimmel and-General 
Short were to be court-marshalled. : s 
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- March 2.—It was amined that the Government has recognized the 
authority of the Free Frenclrover the French islands in the Pacific and 
had declared,that Americans would co-operate for the defence of the 
island’ with them, and with no other French authority. 

*President Roosevelt set up three basic Departments under the Army 
Chief of Staff—the Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and Supply 
Services. "All the functions and powers of the chiefs of-infantry, ca 
and artillery were transferred tothe new Commanding General of the 
' Ground Forces. The Secretary of War was authorized to establish other 
Departments, such as oversea Task Forces, when necessary 

The.C.-in-C. of the Fleet, in a stat a ee pices said that an all- 
' out effort was being made to air communications, 

‘with a view to developing ' ‘an Gltensive hich: slowly but surely will 

gain scope and power as we ‘gain strength through e production of 

aircraft, ships, and guns". 
A letter from the Army Chiel of Staff was read in the Senate declaring 

‘that “the time has now come when we must proceed with the business 

of carrying the war to the enemy, and not permitting the greater portion 

of our armed fofces and our valuable material to be immobilized within 
the continental United States. The enemy, calculating on public, 
reactions, is uhdoubtedly employing submarines close mshore for the 
purpose of restraining our efforts to e our.’planes, and ground 
uin so far as is practicable, offensively in distant waters". Isolated 
ight also be expected “for no other purpose than to create’a 
: publie reactjon which will adversely affect the sound military purpose of 
ending America by engaging and ndis the enemy in theatres 
distant from our shores". 


U.S.S.R. eis 
Feb. 17.—Red Star- declared that án. our bonta is being Jada the 
fate of the whole world. By helping us the Allies are alsọ helping them- 
selves. Miserable remnants^bf the German garrisons remain in the 
West. Who knows what will happen in the spring?"'e i 
The writer- aid tribute to the Btitish“and U.S. war material 
"sent, and said the Soviet Union was holding reserves for incr 
offensive action: - 
Mr. Churchill's broadcast -was printed in full by all the Central 
Russian papers. \ 
_ Feb. 21.—Red Star, referring to the Army’s ‘preparations ‘to ieee 
"the German offensive, said the Nazi war machine had been under-. 
mined, but not destroyed, arf a ‘stubborn and sanguinary, struggle was 
- ahead. Iadded: ‘We shall yet advance far westward before the spring, 
. and when it comes we shall develop our offensive on a still larger scale 
-in order to put an end to Nazi Germany in 1942." © 
Feb. 22.—Gongratulatéry mi es were received from Mr. Churchill, : 
President Roosevelt, Chiang Kai , Sir John Dill, General Sikorski, 
Mr. Stimson, Col’ Knox, the- Lord Mayor of London, Dr. Bene$, 
General de Gaulle, and others, on the 24th anniversary of the Red Army. 
Du Pravda, in a leading article, said: "Great armies are being trained.. 
The civilian, tion, is enduring Siege economies and is working 
all out to supply these armies with weapons... . The victory which 
the Russían successes neve shown to be less distant than many had 
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thought can be brofight yet nearer by eqüivalent effort end sacrifice 
by thé Allies, and by the determination of their leaders to take timely 
tisks when the prizes are as great as have now fallen to the Red Army." 


Feb. 23.—M. Stalin, in an Order of the Day to the Forces, said the - 


momentum of the suddenness of the German atfack had been, fully 
spent, and the advantage it gavé the enemy .done away with. The 
issue of the war would be decided by permanent fáctors—stability of 
the rear, spirit of the Army, quantity and quality of divisions and of 
o N, and so on. The Germans were now 'sufferi inge ae, 
and were doing everything possible to postpone the ction of' 
their armies, but their attempts were in vain. “The day is not far 
- off", he said, "when the Red Army .. . will throw the bestial enemy 

back from Leningrad, will clear them from the towns and villages of 


White Russia and the Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 


Karelia, and will free the Crimea.” ` , f 

But the enemy had. not yet been routed, still less finished off; and 
he would exert the'last remnants ‘of his strength to attain success. 
The more defeats he suffered the more furious would he become, and 


the training of reserves must not be relaxed for a mément. Industry, 


too, must work with redotbled vigour. CE ee 
The foreign press sometimes said that the Red Army's aiméwas to 
exterminaté the German people and destroy the State: 


This was a stupid lie and a senseless slander; the aim of the Red. Army 
was "to oust the Germans from our. country and liberate Soviet soil 
from the invaders. It is very likely that the war for the liberation of 
our Soviet land will-result in the ousting or destruction of Hitler's 
clique. We should welcome such-an outcome. But it would be ridicu- 
lous to identify Hitler's clique with the German people and the German 
State. The experience of history.shows that Hitlers come and go, 
whereas the German people and the German State remain". 

The strength of the Red Army also lay in the fact that it did not 
and could not entertain racial hatred for other peoples, that it had been 
brought up in tke spirit of the'equality,of all peoples-and races. The 
Germans’ racialtheory and their practice of racial hatred had brought 
about a situation in which all freedonrloving peoples had -become 


. the enemies of Fascist Germany, and this was a source of the weakness. 
of the German Fascist Anny. VA 


After saying that'reports that the Red Army did not take prisoners 
was a stupid He he went on: "Certainly the Red Army has to destroy 
the Germans when, surrounded by our trpops, they refuse to der. 
. The.Red Army destroys them, not because of their German origin, but 
because they wish to enslave our motherland., Recently garrisons 
- stationed at Kalinin, Klin, Sukhimichi, Andreapol, and Toropets were. 
surrounded by-our troops, who called on them to surrender and, inthis 
case, promised to spare their lives. The German i refused to 
lay down their arms. It is obvious that they had to be driven out by 
force and that not a few Germans were killed. War is war. The Red 
Army takes German soldiers and officers prisoner if they surrender, 
and spares their lives.” PI i ‘ 
Feb. 26:—M. Litvinov’s statement in New York. (Ses U.S.A.) 
Y ' z j ; - 
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VENEZUELA ` f ~ "EN 
Feb: 27.—Cession -of Patos Island. by Great Britain. (Sés Great 
Britain. It yas-announced that the Government had accepted the 
Dutch ent’ 8 invitation to share in the neag of Aruba and 
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= BINDING OF PART 2 OF VOLUME XVIII 


Binding cases (of blue cloth lettered in gold) for the second part 
of Volume XYIII of the Bulletin (Nos. 14-26; J 12 to December 27, 
1941) are now ready, price 2s. 6d. each. Readers who wish the . 
Institute to arrange for their copies to be bound should send them 
with the Index (enclosed with the issue for January 10, 1942) to 
Chathani House, and under separate cover a remittance of 6s. 6d. 
to cover the cost of the binding case, binding, and return postage on 
the bound volume. They should enclose with their copies a alip 
giving their names and the address to which they wiah the bound 
volume to be sent. Owing to war conditions, the period required for 
binding is now about a month. g 








Binding cases for earher volumes can be supplied 25 follows. 


Volumes XIII and XIV (1 case to each volume).  ... . 2s each 
Volumes XV and XVI (2 cases tò each volume). .. ..  ... 28 each 
Volume XVII, Parts 1 and 2 ............ .... .. ..... 28 Bd each 
Volume XVIII, jPart 1 ...... ......... Teta’ 9 andes .. 28 6d each 


Holders for loose copies can be supplied at 3s. 6d Sach (postage 5d.) 
Covered 1n red buckram, they are strongly made and can contain, by means 
of cords, up to fourteen copies of the Bulletin—the maximum number in 
any of the two mto which the annual volume is now divided for the 
purpose of bod 





N.B.—The Royal Insisisde. of International Affairs, as such, is 
precluded by the terms of sis Charter from expressing an opinion on any 
aspect of international affairs. Any views contained in articles which 
appear Uie BULLETIN are, therefore, purely individual. ~ 


The copyright and all rights of reproduction and translation of material 
published in the BULLETIN are reserved by the Institute. Application 
for permission to reproduce or translate any material contained andi 
should be made to the Secretary of the Institute. 


The BULLETIN ts published as part of the Institute's normal work. Ii has 
no connexion whatever with the special services (carried ord in Oxford by 
the Foreign Research and Press Service of the Insitute) which the Council 
has undertaken to render to Ms JM ajesiy's Government in war-time. 
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ALLIED SUPPLY ROUTES TO S.E. RUSSIA. 


. THE advance of spring brings the expectation of a renewed German 
offensive in the direction-of the oil wells of the Caucasus. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the world’s annual petroleum output comes from 
this region and it represents 90 per ‘cent of the supplies in Soviet 
territory. The control of all the oil fields, assuming that they fell 

. undamaged into German hands, would mean 4 gain of 28 million 
metric tons a year to the enemy; their loss to Russia, either by conquest - 
or through “scorched earth" measures, would not only be a disaster of- 
the first magnitude to the mechanized Red Army, but might well be a 

: mortal blow to the Russian food supply, dependent as it is on e- 
scale mechanized agriculture. In the light of this threat the routes by 
which Great Britain and America are now sending war supplies to S.E. 
Russia and the difficulties that they present are of no little interest. 

Normal Trade Rowte. The normal trade route from the west would be 
by way of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The passage between 
the two seas, generally known as the “Straits”, consists of the narrow 
waterways of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, widening out into the | 
Sea of Marmiara.. By the Convention of Montreux (June, 1936) Turkey 
became official “Guardian of the Straits" and her position in time of” 
war when she herself is neutral is expressly safeguarded. In-such 
circumstances warships are for all practical purposes excluded from 
these waters, and Turkey has taken measures, as she is entitled to do 
under the Convention, which in practice pee the use of the Straits 
by ships carrying war supplies. The overland routes across Turkey and 
Afghanistan are also barred because both these countries are neutral. 
Supplies from the West must, therefore, be sent by a long sea passage to 
the Persian Gulf, while supplies coming overland from the East, that is: 
from India, must come to Iran by way of Baluchistan.. In every 
instance there must be an overland journey acróss Iran, and for many 
months a large number of British and. American technicians have been 
at work in that country improving the lines of communication. In the 
north, on the Caspian and nedr the Soviet frontier, Russian technicians 
have been similarly ehgaged. ` f j 

The routes actually available are as follows:—{1) From Bandar 
Shapur on the Persian Gulf by the Trans-Iranian railway to Bandar. 
Shah on the pn (2) Fromi Bazra on the Persian Gulf by rail; or 
river to Baghdad and thence by road from Iraq and Iran to Hamádan 
or Teheran. There are then three possibilities: (a) from Teheran by - 
railway to Bandar Shah; (b) from Teheran by. road or railway to Kasvin - 
and thence by road to Pahlevi on the Caspian; (c) from Hamadan by a 
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branch road to Tabriz, where there is a railway connection.with 
the Russian system at Julfa on the Iranian-Russian frontier. An 
alternative ta the Basra-Baghdad-Teheran route is to proceed from 
Baghdad (by rail or road) northwards to Mosul. Thence a road can be 
taken by way of Erbil, through the gorge of Ruwandiz to the Iranian 
frontier and thenceround Lake Urmia to Tabriz. (3) From Bushireon the 
Persian Gulf by road to Teheran. (4) From Bandar Abbason the Persian ° 
Gulf hy road to'Kerman and Teheran. (5) From India by the Baluchis~ 
th railway which is being extended into Iran as'far as Duzdab (now 
Zahidan). From this railhead there is a road going north to Meshed, 
where there are comparatively good road connections to Teheran and 
_ the Caspian. ; 04 
There is no question that the first of these routes—by way of the , 
Trans-Iranian railway—is the most important. The railway is a magni- 
frcent piece of engineering carried out under Riza Shah Pahlevi and 
x id for out of taxes specially levied for the purpose, From Bandas 
hapur it runs across 155 miles of arid plain and then penetrates the 
: os mountaigs by'means of tunnels and bridges. Before reaching . 
Teheran it crosses an expanse of plateau and desert. After Teheran 
^ „there is another region of desert plateau until the railway reaches the 
Elburz Mts. which are crossed by a continuous gradient of 1 in 28. Here 
there is again an extensive system of tunnels and bridges. The line then - 
follows a short narrow valley and crosses nearly 100 miles of humid flat 
country to Bandar Shah. : . š : 
The line is a single track with-sidings about every ten miles at the 
‘stations. Its length is nearly 900 miles; and of this 50 miles run through, 
tunnels of which there are 225 in all; the bridges number 852. It is clear 
that a railway line of this nature requires constant maintenance and 
this becomes an important problem when the line is being used to its 
utmost capacity. A second difficulty is the slow rate at which trains are 
“compelled to proceed, particularly in the two mountainous regions 
where, to avoid an over-steep ermine: a Zig-zag coprse has been laid 
out with semicircular tunnels at every turn. It is said that the normal 
speed, even for a psani train, is 20 miles per hour. The average 
daily capacity of the railway was recently estimated at about 300 tons, 
. but the intention is to increase it to 3,000 tons. A third difficulty that 
has been encountered is the shortage of rolling stock. The Trans-Iranian 
Railway is standard-gauge, but.the Indian is 5ft. Gin. and the Russian 
5 ft., so that locomotives and trucks cannot be imported from these . 
neighbouring countries. Large consignments of rolling stock have been 
sent from Britain and a considerable number of personnel have arrived 
with them. Longer trains are.now being run, and the sidings have been 
extended to accommodate them. : D, DA 
A fourth problem of this route considered as a whole is provided by 
the nature of the ports at the termini. Both tHese weré found to be 
inadequate. Bandar Shapur, situated on a tidal creek of the Shatt-ul- 
Arab, is better than other Gulf ports smce the draught on the bar 
(16 ft.) is sufficient for most ships using the Gulf, but it has hitherto only 
been able to accommodate two ships at a time. It 1s probable thàt 
this capacity has already been increased by the work of the British 
engineers who have been engaged in the port since theautumn. Russian 
engineers have been working simultaneously at Bandar Shah, where a , 
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: jetty, a mile long, has been built into deep water. Like other ports on’ 
the Caspian, Bandar Shah has suffered from the gradual sinking of the 
level of the Caspian Sea. The difficulties of loading there have resulted 

in some congéktion at this port, but this will be relieved when the branch 

.lige from Teheran to Tabriz, now under construction, is completed. 
Thig line already extends beyond Kasvin. 

From Basra. route from Basra starts with an initial obstacle as 
ike hae the difficulties of uging'the Turkish Mediterranean ports a 
good deal of traffic for Turkey arrives by way of this port. The result is 

- considerable corigestion, and this has been increased since America gave 
Turkey the benefits of the Lease-Lend Act. Cargoes are taken up to 
Baghdad (358 miles from Bdsra) either by river craft or by a metre 
gauge railway. Unfortunately the railway runs along the west bank of 

' the Tigris and material coming by rail has to be ferried across the river 
which is here 300-400 yards wide, before it can proceed by road. The 
motor road from hdad to Teheran is a good one and a regular road 
service is maintained in nórmal times. It runs to the Iranian frontier 
near Kuretu, crosses the Zagros mountains by passes that are well over 
6,000 ft. above sea level, and continues through mountainous country 


` to Teheran. There are a great many very steep climbs and sharp 


comers, and in winter there is trouble with snow. A road of this nature 

. has necessarily to be kept in constant repair. The road from Kasvin to 
Pahlevi runs through a narrow gorge in the Elburz and then down a 
valley to the sea. 

If material from Basra is taken beyond dad to Mosul the road 
by which it then travels into Iren is one.that has been in regular 
commercial use for many years; but again it must traverse the moun- , 
tainous country of western Iran. : , 

From Bushire. Steps have been taken to make use of the port of 
Bushire in order to relieve congestion at Bandar Shah and at Basra, but 
ships have to lie some five miles out and their cargoes moved to the port 
by sailing dhows or lighters. The road from Bushire to Teheran crosses 


- two ranges of the Zagros mountains before it emerges on to the desert 


lateau of central Iran. Before the war it was reported to be passable 
or cars with a good clearance. ‘ 
- From Bandar Abbas. The harbour at Bandar Abbas is only partially 
protected from the prevailing winds, and ships have to anchor about 
two miles out. The road from hére follows an easy course to Kerman 
and then proceeds to Teheran along a rim of the desert plateau where 
traffic is apt to encounter severe dust storms. The rainfall is slight, 
. but when rain comes it is apt to wash parts of the road away. 

Erom Indra. The land route direct from India is by way of the Balu- 
chistan railway, which connects with the main Indian system near 
Sukkur. From here the line crosses mountainous country, goes over the 

- Bolan Pass to Quetta, then turns west, following a course parallel to 
Afghan frontier until it reaches Iran. During the last war the line was 
continued into Iran as far as Duzdab (Zahidan) but after-the war it was 
taken up. The British have been replacing it and it may already be in 
use again. The road from Zahidan to Meshed was until recently hardly : 
more than a track. It skirts the desert in its eastern side and crosses 

‘barren country where there is danger of attack from Khorassan 

_tribesmen. Although it appears that only experimental deliveries have 
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hitherto been made by this road it is intended to make it available as'a 
regular supply.route. It was reported in The Times on November 11th 
that 5,000 labourers were at work improving the road surface, and that 
an Iranian auxiliary transport service with Indian lorries and an Indian 
repair staff had been formed. The Iranian Government are giving i 
assistance in protecting the road against bandits, but the discontent o 
local chieftains, who are seeking to redress ancient wrongs by armed 
rebellion, is a continual er to commpnications neag Meshed, The: 
road connection from Meshed to Teheran is good and a railway be 
the two towns is under construction. It may be pointed out that from 
Meshed there is a road through the mountains of Khorassan to the 
Russian frontier in Soviet Central Asia. The Russian railway line from 
Krasnovodsk, on the eastern shore of the Caspian, to Merv and Samar- 
kand passes close to the north Iranian frontier for some distance and at 
Ashkabad throws out a branch line to the frontier port of Firuza. 

S ju. 5 K. G. 


‘ASPECTS OF U.S.-BRITISH POST-WAR 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS—I ^ . 


CONSIDERING the enormous importance which „is universally 
admitted to attach to the maintenance after the war of the present 
close and cordial relations between Britam and the United States, 
it is remarkable that so little has been written in Britam about the 
difficulties in the post-war economic relations between the two Powers 
to which war-time events may be expected to give rise. In the United 
States this subject has received considerably more public attention, 
and it is unfortunate that relatively few Briti pow can have had the 
Spey of studying two particularly valuable expositions of some 
of the problems likely to arise—Mr. Geoffrey Crowther’s article 
. “Anglo-American Pitfalls” in Fores, Affairs (Octaber, 1941), and the 
National Planning Assücutions Plaine Pamphlet No. 9: Britain's 
Trade ín the Posi-War World. These.expositions draw attention, in 
particular, to the problems likely to arise as a result of British exchange 
difficulties, and, in this connection, the terms of the recent Lend-Lease 
Agreement between the two countries assume particular importance, 
since they appear to limit to an important extent the field in which 
solutions for these difficulties will be sought. `- ` 
The chief actual or potential economic causes of Anglo-American 
friction in the last generation, apart from the War-Debt issue, have 
Ult been British resentment at the successive increases in the 
nited States tariffs, and United States resentment at what were 
interpreted as British attempts to discriminate against America in 
foreign trade policy. Both the usual British protests on the first of 
these subjects, and the American objections on the second are forcibly 
summarized in the remarkable speech made by Mr. Sumner Welles, 
the Under-Secretary of State, at the dinner of the National Foreign 
Trade Convention in New York on Oct. 7, 1941. "After the last war," 
he said, “at a time when other countries were looking to us for help 
in their stupendous task of social and economic reconstruction, the 
U.S., sudderíly become the world's greatest creditor nation, and, 
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incomparably strong economically, struck heavy blows at their 
.war-weakened, debt-bürdened economic structures; blows that were 
heavy mora] as well as economically. ... Our ‘high tariff policy 
reached out to every corner of the earth and brought poverty and 
despair to innumerable communities.” Mr. Welles went on to elaborate 
this theme, and to speak of the reciprocal trade agreements ar 
initiated by Secretary Hull in,1934, and afterwards continued: 
"- basiç conception is that yaur Government is determined to He 
towards the creation of conditions under which restrictive and uncon- 
scientious tariff preferences and discriminations are of the past; 
under which no nation should seek to benefit itself at the expense of 
another; and under which destructive trade warfare shall be replaced 
by co-operation for the welfare of all nations. The Atlantic Declaration 
. means that every nation has the right to expect that its legitimate 
. trade will not be diverted and throttled by dad tariffs, preferences, 
discriminations, or narrow bilateral practices. . 

These words, from one not previously regarded as a particularly keen 
.. protagonist of the Hull policy, may be taken as symptomatic-of the 
‘realization by Very many Americans that high tariff policy, as practised 
in the past, requires modification; they certainly express the strong 
~ opposition of the overwhelming majority of Americans to preferential 
trading systems and to those forms of bilateralism in which dis- - 
crimination is implicit; and they clearly state the attitude of the 
present Administration. ; 

` The chief occasions of American complaint against British trade 
policy in the past have been the Ottawa Agreements, which clearly 
imply discrimmation, and the reconciliation of which with the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Clause ‘appears difficult to most Americans, and 
* certain bilateral agreements which Britain has been able to reach in 
the past with countries such as the Argentine, which practised exchange 
control—agreements in which the-natural advantage in bargaining- 
power which the United Kingdom happened to possess in these cases. 
as compared with the United States Mound expresion in what were 
' interpreted as specially favourable terms. 

The most serious threat to o-American post-war economic 
relations, however, has appeared to lie not so much in the probability 
that past grounds for complaint will continue to exist, as in the 
possibility that Britain's post-war difficulties might force her into 

ractices much more obnoxious to Ámericans than any which she has 

itherto used in peace time. The danger springs from the effect which 
the war is exercising upon the British balance of payments position, 
and which may make the resumption of anything like the pre-war 
system of free, exchange markets and relatively free trade difficult 
or impossible: 

What the British balance of payments is likely to be (in the absence 

, of strict control of some kind) when the immediate post-war dis- 
turbances have subsided can, of course, only be conjectured, but the 
National Planning Association’s pamphlet above referred to has made 
some very plausible guesses at the position which might then wie 
The writer of the pamphlet makes clear the very important 
that the British balance of payments depends upon the level of World 

prosperity to an enormous extent, and that, while general prosperity 
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increases the net amount which the United Kingdom has to pay 
abroad for the excess of its imports over its exports (the values of our 
imported ' foodstuffs and raw materials increasing with general 
prosperity more than those of our exports), it increases our net income 
from. shipping, investments, and other "services". The probable 
effect of the war (world prosperity and, presumably; prices, being 
assumed to remain at the level of 193648), is estimated to be an increase 
in the passive British balance on.merchandise accownt from, £388 
million in 1936-8 to £400 million (this is on the optimistic side, since it 
allows fora fall of only £62 million in the value of British exports), 
and a fall in the active British balance on account of "'services" of all 
kinds to £160 million as compared with £344 million in 1936-8. A great 
increase in world prosperity, bringing the U.S. national income, for 
instance, to $100 billion at pre-war prices, is estimated to increase the 
British deficit on merchandise account to £500 million, but to increase - 
the surplus on services account to £300 million, so that the net passive. 
balance of all current British items is put at £240 million in the event 
` of world prosperity at the 1936-8 level and £200 million in the event af 
really high world prosperity, as compared with an*actual average’- . 
passive balance in 1936-8 of £44 million. - 
In view of the difficulties which British exporters will have to face 
. after the war on account of the long interruption of their trade 
' connections and the development of new industries in many overseas 
countries (though against the latter factor thé increased demand for. 
capital goods and the increased total purchasing-power in these 
countries must be set), it seems likely that the British passive balance 
after the war might, in the absence at antral: be even greater than the 
National Planning Association’s estimates suggest. A further factor 
in the situation is likely to be the rise in the world price-level as a result 
of the war, which, while it will affect the items on both sides of the. 
merchandise account and some of the “service” items, will affect 
investment income relatively little, so that the real ee ae 
of this income wil? be further diminished. A potential passive’ ce 
equivalent at pre-war prices to £350 million on Britain’s current 
account with the rest of the world is therefore by no means unlikely— ~ 
-what is certain is that this potential passive balance will be large. E 
Mr. Crowther s ts, in the article referred to above, that the most 
serious of the British exchange difficulties affer the war is likely to be 
a shortage of dollars: The United Kingdom's exports to the United 
States are likely, however, to fall off less than its exports to most 
other destinations, and, if the U.S. enjoys a higher level of prosperity 
after the war than before it, United Kingdom exports may be very 
substantially benefited—a rise of, say; 25 per cent in the real income 
of the U.S. (which is by no means impossible) would probably lead to 
an increase of considerably more than 25 per cent in the volwme of 
that country's imports from Britain, and an even greater proportionate 
increase in their value. The balance of shipping items between the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. would, it is true, be much less favourable to the 
former than before the war, but this might well be offset, at least 
partially, by an increase in receipts from American tourists, if the 
United States was more prosperous than before. The loss of interest 
on investments in the United States, plus interest to be paid on 
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American loans to Britain, will probably mean a net loss to Britain of 
some £30 million per year. On balance, if the U.S. is considerably 
more prospereus than before the war, there seems to be little reason to 
fear that the United Kingdom's balance of payments with it will be 
more passive than previously, though it will certainly be more passive 
if no increase in American prosperity can be counted upon. The 
‘shortage of dollars will arise far less from a decrease in the United 
Kingdom’s pover to earn therh directly in the United States, than from 
two less direct causés—a reduction in the U.K.’s power to earn 
foreign exchange and gold in non-American markets—especially 
Latin America and the Empire—and a reduction in the Empire’s 
wer to earn the dollars which it used, m turn, to sell to the United 
ingdom. The National Planning Association’s pamphlet considers 
that, if the United States is prosperous and continues willing to absorb 
indefinite quantities of gold, the Sterling Area as a whole should be 
able to get all the dollars it wants, but this was written too early to 
take account of the very serious loss of earnings from Malayan rubber, 
which may be largely a permanent loss in view of the development 
of synthetic processes in America. It is thus true that there is likely to 
be a shortage of dollars in the Sterling Area after the war—a very 
serious one if the United States is not highly prosperous, a moderately 
serious one, in all probability, even if it is—though, so far as the . 
United Kingdom is concerned, there is no reason to suppose that this 
will be more serious than the shortage of exchange on countries in the 
ae Area; we cannot continue to borrow indefinitely even from 
em. 

The chief menace to Anglo-American economic relations has 
appeared until recently to be the risk that Britain would choose a way 
out of the difficult post-war exchange situation to which the United 
States would have strong objections, or that the United States would, 

. perhaps as a condition of Lend-Lease aid, expect Britain to adopt a 
` policy which the circumstances rendered impossible. What policies 
are theoretically open for meeting the situation, what their results 
. and-the United States attitude to them might be, and what limitations 
appear to have been imposed by existing agreements, must be 
considered in the second part of this article. 
A. J. B. 


Note on “The Scorched Earth Policy in the Netherlands 
' East Indies". 

A Dutch correspondent has pointed out two spelling errors in .the 
Bulletin of March 7 in the names of the refining centres in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, and has called our attention to the fact that there is a 
fourth refinery at Tjepoe, in Java. The statement on p 178 relating to 
the refineries should therefore read as follows: ‘‘the products of the 
wells are for the most sent to four local refineries at Balik-Papan in 
Borneo, at Brandan (near Medan), at Pladjoe (near Palembang), and 
at Tjepoe in Java.” 


-OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
= WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC NT 
Enemy activity over the British Isles was very slight, but on March 5 ' 
a few fatal casualties resulted from bombs at a point on the south 
coast, and on March 9 bombs were dropped on several places on the 
east and north-east coasts, causing casualties. The number of enemy 
aircraft reported as destroyed over or round the U.K. was 9. Operations f 
against Germany included a heavy rajd on the Renault works at Billan- 
court and on factories at Boulogne-sur;Seine and Neuilly on the night 
of March 3; on Emden on the night of March 3; Essen on those of March 
8 and 9; Kiel, March 12; Cologne, March 13; St. Nazaire, March 7; the 
Matford factory at Poissy, a power station at Comines, and railway 
pis Abbeville, day of March 8; Mazingarbe (mear Béthune), day of 
9; and Hazebrouck railway yards, day of March 13. ' — 

In the attack on the Renault works, stated to be ed on large 
orders for tanks fòr Germany, Vichy stated that people were — ` 
killed and 608 injured. Vichy also declared that very serious damage 
was done to the Farman aircraft factory and the Salmson car facto 

` „` and that 100 fires were burning in the area on March 4. (The Renault ` 
- and Farman works were reported to be engaged on*an order for over 
2,000 aircraft for Germany, and the Matford works to be turning out’ > 
20 lorries a day.) : i cs 
Raids were also made on aerodromes in France and Holland, om ~ 
.places in the Ruhr other than those named, and on the docks at 
Ostend and Havre. The raid on Kiel was described as very successful, 
. all the bombs falling in the shipyards and starting many fires. At, 
Essen also very large fires were caused. : 

During offensive sweeps over the Channel and northern France 

several air combats took place in which heavy losses were inflicted. 
On March 9 6 German fighters were destroyed, on March 13 8, and on 
March 14 10, with, on that occasion, no British loss or casualty. During 
the raid on Poissy 2 German fighters were destroyed, and one British 
bómber and 3 fighters lost. In the first attack on Essen and other Ruhr 
objectives 8 bombers were lost and in the second, 3, and the raids on 
Kiel and other places on the night of March 12 resulted in the loss of 
8 more aircraft. The total reported as missing in all the operations 
was'49. On March 8 a German bomber crashed near Schull in Co. 
Cork, and all the crew were killed. F 
- The Admiralty announced (March 6) the loss of the trawlers Sotra 
. and ClougMon Wyke; also the destruction of a Ju. 88 by the trawler 
Negro which sustained no damage, and of a He. 111 by the trawler 
Cornelian, also without damage. It also announced on March 11 that: 
the battleship Tirpitz had been located proceeding up the coast of . 
Norway from Trondheim that morning and had been attacked by 
torpedo aircraft. She was last seen retiring towards the coast under a 
heavy smoke-screen, and surface forces escorting a British convoy 
were not able to make contact; but the attempt tpa the convoy was 
frustrated. The only other actions at sea were one early on March 14, 
when light surface forces cia ha E-boats and sank 2 of them in 2} 
cag 
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minutés without loss or ; and on March 15, when Spitfires 
attacked and badly damaged 4 E-boats off the coast of Holland. 
- The Germans claimed the pe. of several merchantmen in British 
waters, the destruction, in air raids, of barracks on the south coast, 
^ 231' 
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the bombing of Portland and of harbour areas on the Tyne ànd the . 
. Humber, and the sinking by speed boats of 2 convoyed ships in the 
Channel. They claimed that none of the raids on- Essen, Kiel, or other 
places in Germany did any military damage, but .admitted. slight 
civilian casualties and damage to public buildings (Essen) and “haras- 
sing attacks on residential areas in North-West Germany” after the raid 
on Cologne. They also claimed (March 11) that between March 1 and 9 
25 British aircraft were destro ues 
American Waters. On March 9-the U.S, Navy Dept. reported the loss 
by U-boat attack on Feb. 28 of the destroyer Jacob Jones, on March 10 
announced the loss of the tanker Gwlfirade off the east coast, and on . 
March 12, that of a British tanker and a small Swedish vessel in the 
Caribbean area. 4 
. The Puerto Rico Government stated (March 3) that a U-boat had in 
the niglit shelled Mona Island, between Puerto Ricb and San Domingo, 
causing 40 damage. The British Admiralty stated (March 13) that a 
_ U-boat had attacked Castries, St. Lucia, on the night of "March 9 and 
damaged 2 ships, and the Chilean Government stated (March 16) that . : 
their cargo ship Tolten had been torpedoed 30 miles from an American 
east coast port. z i 
The Germans claimed the sinking of 3 vessels in the attack at St. 
Lucia. : i 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA . ME 
Russian pressure on the German lines and main centres of resistance 
. was maintained throughout the period, with the Germans making what 
were described in Moscow as desperate attempts to relieve their Army ` 
surrounded at Staraya Russa. On March 4 Moscow radio declared 
that some 36,000 of the ioe ene the area had already been 
accounted for, and during the week of the month large numbers of 
German transport aircraft were destroyed while attempting to carry- 
supplies to the beleaguered troops; thus, on March 2, the Russian figures 
showed 60 German aircraft destroyed—52 of them on the ground at 
aerodromes from which the trarisports were operatinge-on March 5 79, 
and on March 9 83, of which 39 were stated to be transport "planes. 

Round Leningrad heavy fighting was reported, with severe losses 
inflicted on the Germans, 1n the V area the Russians claimed to 

. be advancing from the Lyudinovo-Ki ov-Spasdemensk sectors towards 
Yelnya and.the Desna River, and in the soüth Orel was described as - 
virtually surrounded. Ón March 4 the Russians were reported to have . 
demanded its surrender, but the garrison, believed, to consist of 2 
divisions, refused. 

On March 5 the Russians announced the capture of Yukhnov, some - 
40 miles south-east of Vyazma, despite very determined attempts by the 
Germans to hold it by’rushing up troops by air. Pravda ch 6) 
explained this by saying that the town was used by the Germans as a 
large supply and air base, with 2 Army Corps defending it anda mine-' ' 

field extending for 8 miles from the stro sts round the town. 
A large quantity of booty was stated to have en' into Russian hands, 
the Germans not having had time to destroy or remove more than a 
small part of their stores. ` ; 

Other important successes announced by the Russians (March 11) 
were south-west of Kalinin, where the "Strauss line" was pierced 
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'and'the German lines of. communication cut, thus extending the 
encirclement of Rzhev, and due east of Smolensk, where the Russian 
' bulge towards that town in the area round Dorogobyzh’ was pushed 
forward to Serebushe (half-way between there and Vyazma) and d 
Yelnya. The capture of the latter was not announced, and it weuld 
seem that it has been by-passed by the advance of General Zhukov's. 
fofces forming the southern arm of the pincer movement which-is 
enveloping Rzhev and Vyazma. Thes» fact that violent battles were 
reported (March 15) to be raging round Belyi, and that Sichevka—on 
the line. about half-way between Rzhev and Vyazma—had been 
captured, suggests that the right or northern. arm of the pincers has 
now been brought steadily forward, despite the most desperate efforts 
of the Germans to prevent the closing of the neck of the sack and the 
. abandonment of the Smolensk positions. E ‘ 
. Finally, in the south, Marshal Timoshenko was reported rch 14) 
to be attacking very strongly below Kharkov, with the Gorlovka area 
the centre of the heaviest fighting, and on March 15 Red Star pro- 
claimed that the liberation of Kharkov was nigh. It also reported that 
in the town were ed the Germans a great deal of trouble 
y bombing and mining hotels, billets, and other buildings used by the 
ison, and had blown up the H.Q. of a division, killing the staff. 
l also, was expected tò fall Though very strongly fortified, 
Russian attacks on villages to the south-west and north-west of the 
town were reported (March 15) to have cut the road and rail com- 
rhunications with Kursk, leaving only the line to Bryansk open. 
As early as March.3 partisans were reported to have,reached the out- - 
skirts of the town. | d 
In the Crimea Timoshenko was reported (March 15) to be striking 
at Feodosia, with simultaneous attacks on the mainland in the Tagan- ° 
rog.area by troops crossing the ice of the Sea of Azov. . 
The Russian figures of aircraft destroyed between March 2 and 15 
were 499 Germagr and 109 Russian, omitting March 13 for which the 
totals are not available at the time of writing. The German com- 
. mwniqués only dealt with certain days; thus they stated that on March 9 
52 Russian aircraft were destroyed for thé loss of only one German. ' 
The Russian figures for that day were 83 German and 11 Russian. . 
The Germans also announced that between Feb. 25 and March 5. 
197 Russian aircraft had been destroyed, and only 31 German. ` 
German reports of land operations were generally confined to claims 
of the repulse of repeated enemy attacks with very heavy losses both 
in men and material. On March 6 they claimed the destruction or 
capture of 62 tanks in actions near Leningrad during the first few days .. 
of March. On March 13 they announced "a great victory" on the. 
northern front, where thé greater part of 4 Russian divisions had been 
cut off, and were now destroyed or captured. They also (March 15) 
reported a succession of heavy attacks by 6 Russian divisions, sup- . 
ported by 80 tanks, in the Kerch Peningula, claiming to have repulsed 
them all and put 42 tanks out of action. ; 
The Berlin spokesmen, in their statements for the foreign press, ' 
drew attention on several occasions to the success of their “hedgehog” 
system of défence works, ae that the positions they had fortified 
in this way were prepared to hold out indefinitely against attack from | _ 
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any direction. The Russians who penetrated their lines by getting 
between these “hedgehogs” were therefore only sealing their own doom, 
as when the Germans respmed offensive operations ed would find 
themselves cut off. On March 16 Berlin stated that the High Command’s 
plaf was now in the stationary mobile stage, and was passing from the 
defensive to the offensive. : 

‘Among items of general interegt were reports (March 12) that the 
Russians were using aero-sledges with armour protection, and driven 
by an air screw, which were capable of a speed of 90 miles an hour on 
hard snow. 

On March 3 the Russians announced that there was no truth what- 
„ever in a German claim that on the Leningrad front parachute forces 
had routed 12 Russian divisions and repulsed 167 attacks'in 6 weeks. 
Actually, all the parachutists had been wiped out as soon as they 
landed. - - 

On March 6 British tanks were reported to bein action on the 
central front. The next day the Moscow radio reported that between 
Feb. 6 and March 5 some 40,000 Germans had been killed on that front, 
and 263 places freed. " 

On March 6 also, it was reported that new forces just arrived from 
Spain and France were geri the Volkhov River, and at about the 
same time both Slovak and Walloon 'volunteer contingents were 
stated, by the. Germans, to be prove their worth. 

The Finns announced that Helsinki was raided on the nights of 
March 6 and 7. 





. ` MEDITERRANEAN AREA i 
Attacks on Malta were almost continuous, evidently with the object 
` of neutralizing the island's airfields. On March 8 there were raids 
‘all day, following 9 alerts the previous night, but after that day the 
attacks were noticeably restricted until March 15, when another heavy 
raid was made. On the morning of March 11 the Luftwaffe made its 
first daylight attack with Ju. 88s, 3 of which appeared off the island, ^ 
. but turned back as soon as British fighters went up to engage them. 
The latter now included Spitfires, which were used to prevent the 
Mes getting on to the tails of the Hurricanes when the latter attacked 


~ . the Axis bombers. 


' " Between March 1 and 9 40 Axis ’planes were "destroyed or severely 

damaged, while British losses were very slight. On March 11 only 
. 12 raiders appeared, and on March 12 only 8. The number of raiders | 
recorded as déstroyed in the 2 weeks was 20, while maħy others were 
known to have been very seriously damaged. 

The R.A.F. bombed Palermo (night of March 2) sinking 2 ships 
and próbably a third, and doing much destruction among buildings on 
` the quays; odes, the Piraeus, and Portolago Bay, Leros Island 
. (night of March 8), the Piraeus and an aerodrome in South Crete (night 
of March 12), and Rhodes and Heraklion (night.of March 14). At sea 
on March 9 torpedo aircraft attacked a convoy in the Central Mediter- 
ranean, setting on fire a cruiser, a destroyer, and a cargo vessel, and 
destroying a Ju. 88. That night they also scored a probable hit on a 
cargo ship. The Italians claimed (March 11) that the convoy had got 
back safely to its home port from Libya without suffering any damage 
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and had destroyed 2 aircraft that -attacked it. The Germans also 
announced (March 12) that on March 11 3 British cruisers were hit 
by Italian aeriàl torpedoes and one by German bombers, On March 13 
they stated that a cruiser was sink and had been identified as of the 
Leander class. The Italians also claimed (March 11) that in the pest 
“ 4 weeks 6 British submarines had been sunk. 7 

D . P 


ds - NORTH AFRICA : i . 

The principal activity was in the air, frequent raids being made on - 
Tripoli and Benghazi, and 3 on Martuba, w British and Australian 
fighters were active over the forward areas, d ying on one occasion 
(March 8) 9 enemy aircraft and damaging several others. In the raids 
on Tripòli much damage was done, and in Benghazi harbour on March 6 
night a ship was blown up. In all the operations here and in the 
Mediterranean area 15 aircraft were lost, but 4 pilots were saved. 

19-Axis aircraft were recorded as destroyed and many damaged. 
. On the ground, operations in the coastal areas wére restricted to 
contact between patrols and mobile columns and dttillery fire, but 
farther south, in Fezzan, Free French forces attacked and capturéd a 
number of enemy posts. On March 6 they took 3 posts, capturing 
prisoners and a large quantity of material, on March 11 they reported 
the capture of Temessa, 200 miles N.E. of Murzuck, the capital, and on 
March 14 that of Ualu el Kebir, south of Murzuck, where they destroyed 
the airfield and defence works and took the garrison prisoner. 

The Axis communiqués reported successful air raids on Tobruk and 
on the Suez Canal area. On March 9 the Italians described Tobruk as 
heavily attacked day and night, with ments destruction and direct 
hits on ships in the port. They also repo a raid on Alexandria on 
March 4. : 


i * PACIFIC AREA AND INDIAN OCEAN 

The Philippin: The most important action was the sinking by 
U.S. aircraft on March 3 of 3 large Japanese transports believed to be 
full of troops and of 2 large launches in Subic Bay, and the damaging 

"also of many small craft. This successful operation, carried out without 
loss to the Americans, was believed to have dislocated the enemy's 
plans. In addition to this, the aircraft bombed Olongapo and Grande 
Island, in Manila Bay, causing many explosions among enemy stores. 

On the same day more Japanese troops landed from 4 transports at 
Zamboanga, Mindanao Is., which. was reported to be in flames, and 
Japanese naval units meanwhile shelled several ports in the other 
islands, including Cebu and Argao (Cebu Is.) and Misos, Tolong, . 
Dumaguete (Negros Is.) as well as Bugo (Mindanao Is.). On March 7 
a comparatively small force landed at Calapan, on the east coast of 
Mindoro, and warships shelled some of its other ports. (Calapan 
commands the Verde Is. passage between Luzon an Mindoro.) 

On land the only action reported (March 8) was a successful artillery 
attack on some 2,500 Japanese moving to the front on the east side 
of the Batan peninsula, hey were taken by surprise, and 29 of the 90 
lorries in the column destroyed. t iS 

General MacArthur reported on March 8 that reports “from various 
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sources hitherto, regárded as reliable" stated that the Commander 6f 
the Japanese forces in the Philippines, General Homma, had committed 
hara-kiri and bad’ been buried in Manila on Feb. 28. 

Burma. Fierce fighting took place round Pegu in the first week of- 
Merch, the British armoured forces, which-included some tanks, 
inflicting casualties, and aircraft bombing enemy transport, especially * 
Staff cars, from a low level. By, March 6, however, the Japanese were 
knowp to be agross the lower, Sittang, and to be striking west with a 
strong armoured force, making the position of Rangoon serious, and 
' on March 8 they occupied Payagyi, north of Pegu, and blocked the 
main road at Pyinbon. „The British forces had begun their withdrawal 
from Rangoon the previous day, after carrying out a thorough demoli- 
tion of the port works and of all installations of use to the enemy, 
including the oil refineries and stores at. Syriam, on the river a few 
miles below Rangoon. They found the road north blocked near 
Hmawbi, the junction of the Prome and Pegu roads, but after heavy 
fighting, in which serious casualties were incurred on both sides, broke 
through, and the withdrawal to the north was completed successfully. 
it was described‘as having been precipitated by the temporary isolation 
of the British force in the Pegu area and by enemy landings on the west 
bank of the Rangoon River and the north bank of the Bakir. 3 

The Japanese announced that Rangoon was occupied on the morning 
of March 8th, and the Domei Agency broadcast a report from there on 
March 10 that the “ruthless plundering and destruction by the British 
troops” had left nothing to be salved from the Japanese Consulate- 
General and the other Japanese establishments in the city. The busi- 
ness centres and shops owned by the Chinese were found in ruins. 

Australian press reports stated (March 8) that the Japanese received 
very material help from Fifth Columnists in the early stages of the, 
pe and it was learnt 2 days later that on March 6th the gunboat 
Hindustan had captured a boat landing enemy parties at the mouth of 
the Rangoon River which was found to contain a Japanese officer and 55 
` Burmese. Other boats were machine-gunned by airctaft but they had 
already landed their contingents. 7 

On March 13 the Japanese were reported (in dispatches quoted by 
the Vichy radio) to be advancing in 3 columns—on Bassein, on Prome,” 
and on Danabyu (on the Irrawaddy 50 miles N.N.W. of nan 
Delhi H.Q. stated that they were moving north from Pegu 
Toungoo, and that fighting was going on near Nyaunglebin. The main 
: Jipa forces were reported to be just south of Taikkyi—some 40 

es N.W. of Rangoon. On March 16 Burma H.Q. announced that . 
during the withdrawal from Rangoon the British forces in the Toungoo 
area created a diversion by attacking and capturing Shwegyin, Pyun- 
taza, and Madauk; they had now returned to their former positions 
according to plan. In the captureof Shwegyin Indian-troops particularly 
distinguished themselves. 

The R.A.F. made many attacks on enemy troops and transport, and 
twice raided Moulmein (March 10 and 11), On March 15 bombers 
attacked lorries full of troops near Taukkyan and a concentration of 
troops and vehicles at Hmawbi; they also sank several canoes full of 
troops. On March 3 it was announced that units of the Indian Air 
Force were taking part effectively in the operations, 
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^ The Japanese raided Wau on March 5, setting it on fire, and Tharra- _. 


- waddy on March 10. : 

On March 9 it was announced that General the Hon. Sir Harold 
Alexander had been appointed G.O.C. Burma as from" March 5, to 
replace General Hutton. ] ° 

Java and Sumatra. Though Dutch Army H.Q. reported on March 3 
that there had been no further advance of the enemy since the infiltra- 
tion effected on March 1, by the next" day the great numerical superi- 
ority of the Je in the air was described as making the position 
very serious, ndoeng was raided on March 3 by strong “formations” 


with fighter protection, which were gallantly attacked by a handful : 


of Allied fighters. The airfields in the Bandoeng area were repeatedly 
bombed, and the defence was rapidly weakening, owing to the destruc- 
tion of Allied aircraft on the ground. On the same day, however,-an 
attack was made on a Japanese occupied airfield, which was reported to 
have put 12 enemy aircraft out of-action. La te 

On the ground, Dutch, American, and British units succeeded 
(March 3) in driving back the Japanese about 7 miles near Soebang, but 
by this time the enemy forces in the Island were estimated to total 
between 85 and 100 thousand, and they were now using 10-ton tanks. 
On March 5 it was announced that the enemy had almost cut off east 


Java from the rest of the Island, and were io dedu both Batavia : 
pi 


and Bandoeng by & pincer movement. They occu] 


Krawang and 
ae (respectively S.E. and W. of Batavia) and Poerwakarta 
. of 


T: 
(N. Bandoeng) and inthe centre reached Surakarta and the Solo. ` 


River. - The broad plain running from Semarang to Jokjakarta (on the 
south coast) provided the Japanese with a suitable terrain for the 
advance of their mechanized units, and by March 6 Jokjakarta and other 
places had to beabandoned. The enemy were now stated to be superior 
everywhere both in numbers and equipment, while the Dutch and Allied 


troops were becoming overtired, after being exposed for several days ' 


to “murderous dive-bombing", which, as it was explained, rendered 
even the best'troeps powerless. On March 4 the Japanese claimed to 
have cut the railway between Batavia and Bandoeng, and captured an 
airfield north of the latter, and on March 5 they occupied Batavia. 
Their superiority in the air was now described as a monopoly, while 
fresh landings of troops were believed to have brought their superiority 
i ura A ea ate of at least 5 to 1. The result was that by 
March 6 almost the whole of the northern plain running the entire 
length of the island (600 miles) and about 35 miles deep had been 
overrun. . 

The last message from Dutch H.Q. at Bandoeng, sent on March 7, 
stated that the enemy had broken through the first line of defences the `- 
previous day. Atabout 1 p.m. on March 7 the telegraph officials wired, 

‘Now we shut down. Long live our Queen! -bye till better - 
times," Japanese is in a dispatch of March 6 published by the 
Domei Agency, said that the previous 150 hours' Blitzkrieg had para- 
lysed the Dutch resistance. The defenders had been bewildered by the 
rapid advance, particularly because of lack of air reconnaissance. On’ 

. March 8 the Japanese stated that spe ies asked for an armistice 
the previous day, but this was denied by the Dutch Government. On 

March 9 the Tokyo radio announced that the whole of the Dutch East 
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^- Indies had now been conquered, with the unconditional surrender of 
93,000 Dutch troops and 5,000 British, Australian, and American, who 
laid down their arms at 3 p.m. that day. Surabaya was occupied the 
same afternoon, and was found burning. Dutch officers who got away ~ 
nom the island on March 8 and reached Australia were reported as 

that it was true that Bandoeng had asked for an armistice, as 
discwee necenary to prevent Qieamaecacre of ias 

The last dispatch from the Dutch News Agency, sent on March 7, 
explained that the Japanese had broken through the Dutch defences by 
sheer weight of numbers, coupled by their virtual monopoly of air 
power. -In a heroic attempt to prevent the enemy landings the Allied 
fleets 10 days earlier had done their utmost, but were with enemy 
B tut and the kernel of the Dutch fleet was lost. The number of 

troops landed amounted to at least 7 and possibly 10 divisions, 
iere en was now nothing to prevent them landing just as many mare 
as adios wanted. - 

The reference to the naval action was that in which the 2 cruisers 
De Ruyter and [ava were lost. Figures published in London on March 14 
showed that thé total losses in the fighting which began on Feb. 27.were, 
besides these 2 vessels, the British cruisers Exeter and Perth, the sloo 
Yarra, and the destroyers Electra, Jupiter, Encounter, and Siri hold, 
the Dutch destroyers HOM and Everisen, and the U. S. cruiser - 
Houston and destroyer P 

The Japanese losses co d ipf be established, but it was believed that 
one cruiser was sunk, a second damaged, a third set on fire, and 4 
destroyers sunk or seriously damaged. The Japanese force consisted of 
at least.2 Nati class cruisers of 10,000 tons, a numbef of other cruisers, 
and 13 destroyers. The Japanese claimed (March 3) to have sunk 6 
cruisers, 8 destroyers, and 7 submarines for the loss of only 1 mine- 
sweeper and slight damage to one destroyer. On March 5 they also 
claimed to have sunk the U.S. gunboat Asheville, adding on March 9 
that between March 1 and 8 52 Allied vessels had been destroyed in 
Java waters, many of them off Tjilatjap, on the sottth toast. 

In Sumatra, the Japanese claimed 8) that all the south was in 
their hands, after the destruction of a defending force at a place 75 
miles east of Jambi. The Dutch maintained (March 13), however, that 
fighting was still going on and a stiff resistance being put up both in the 
north and centre. The Japanese stated that Medan, the capital, wąs ` 

_ entered on March 13. : 

The scorched earth policy was carried out with the utmost thorough- 

- ness at Surabaya, Semarang, Tanjong Priok (the port of Batavia) piri 
Cheribon (125 miles east of Batavia). The capitalitself was declared an 
open town, and evacuated by the defence forces intact. 

Other Pacific Islands and Australian Coast. A series of raids on Port 
Moresby indicated that the Japanese were seeking to establish bases in 
New Guinea in preparation for attacks on Australia. Meanwhile the 
R.A.A.F. made several attacks on Gasmata and Kupang which were ' 
believed to be bases for the raids on Port Moresby. e latter was. 
bombed twice on March 5, and again on March 7, $. 10, 12, and 14, 
Lae on March 6 and 7, and Bulolo (a goldfield- centre 35 miles west of 
Salamaua) on March 1, 6, and 9. 
` On March 8 the ‘Japanese landed at Lae odd Gali: which had 
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been evacuated after the loss of Rabaul, and on March 10 occupied 
Finsch Harbour, 70 miles to the east. The scorched earth policy was 
stated to have been-carried out thoroughly at Lae and Salamaua. On 
March 12 the Japanese stated that the gains in New Guinea were being 
consolidated, but that they had suffered-some naval losses in effecting 
their landings—2 requisitioned ships and a transport had been sunk or 
beached, and 3 slightly damaged. Og the other hand, the U.S. War 
Department announced on March 11 that 8 heavy boimbers had raided 
enemy shipping off Salamaua on March 10 and left 2 vessels sinking, 4 
on fire, and one beached, without loss to themselves. A Canberra 
dispatch the same, day stated that the enemy had lost over half the 
convoy which took baul,-and that later ones had been severely 
damaged. : f 

The R.A.A.F. also bombed shipping at Salamaua, probably sinking a 
transport, and raided Hanisbah Harbour, Salarhaua airfield, and Lae on 
M 11, shooting down 5 enemy "planes without loss, and on March 12 
it was estimated in Canberra that the actions on March 10 at Rabaul 
and Salamaua had probably, rendered 13 enemy transports useless. 

- On March.13 the Japanese claimed that the occupation bf New 
Guinea ("a guerrilla base") would be completed very soon, when the 
bases in North Australia and on Thursday Island would be at their 
mercy. The defence area, with its centre. at Darwin, was entirel 
surrounded, and the Australian Navy had already been destroved. 

` The next day Port Moresby had its 13th raid, and islands in the Torres: 

Strait were also attacked. Three aircraft were brought down and others 
damaged. Meanwhile Allied aircraft maintained their attacks on 
Gàsmata, and on the Japanese occupied ports and airfields in New 
Guinea and in Timor, Mo uM. 

On March 16 Darwin had its 3rd raid, but on a smaller scale than: 
those of Feb. 19. On Maréh 3 Wyndham and Broome were bombed, a 
few casualties occurring at Broome, and on March 4 Darwin was 
machine-gunned by Ja “O” fighters, which attacked air force . ' 
installations and fau no in iris . 

- The U.S. Navy Dept. announced the following successes in the 
Western Pacific: In the first week of March submarines sank a large 
tanker and a destroyer and disabled an aircraft carrier and 2 cruisers- . 
On March 3 it reported the destruction, without loss, of 16 or more out 
of 18 enemy bombers which tried to attack a naval force west of the 
Gilbert Islands, On March 12 it announced that a sybmarine had sunk 
3 cargo ships and a cargo ahd passenger liner in Japanese waters. 

Sino-Japanese War. The Chinese reported (March 11) that severe 
fighting had begun in S.W. Shantung on March 1, A Japanese force 
estimated at 30,000 was trying to drive the Chinese from the area 
between Tsaohsien, Tingtao, and Hotseh, and 10,000 of them had 
attacked the Chinese positions east of Tingtao. In Honan the’ Japanese 
had also made an attack at Sinyang, but had been forced to withdraw 
after 2 days’ fighting. On March 12 the Chinese made a successful raid -` 
on enemy troops constructing defences in northern Honan. R 

In Chekiang a Japanese landing on thé south shore of Siangshan Bay 
at the beginning of the mouth was reported to have failed owing to the 
Chinese defence. ` se ka 
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CHRONOLOGY 

ARGENTINE : 

March 9.—It was learned that the Government had placed at the 
disposal of the Greek Government 20,000 tons of wheat. ! 

March 10.—The Foreign Minister summoned the Japanese Ambas- 
satlor and submitted to him British proposals for dispatch to the 
prisoners in Hong-kong and other Japanese-occupied territories of food 
and medical supplies through theInternational Red Cross. He informed 
the Ambassadér that the Argentine Government were anxious that 
one or more ships should be allowed to sail with food and other indis- 
pensable articles for the British. ` SS 

March 14.—Trade agreement with Spain. (See Sfain.). 


AUSTRALIA i 

March 2.—The Prime Minister announced the War Cabinet's full 
confidence in General Gordon Bennett's military leadership. 

The War Cabinet decided to combine the A.I F., thé Militia, and the 
euntis army in a homogeneous Home Defence Force, with uni-; 

orm pay and cqnditions. Compulsory war service for all civilians was 

also ordered. E . ] 

March 4.—The Government decided to establish, for the first time, a 
Legation attached to the Netherlands Government. 

March 5.—The Government accepted the recommendations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, amending the economic regulations 
of Feb. 10 to permit share transactions and the sale of land and property 
after possession for a stipulated minimum period. It was also decided 
to postpone the regulation to limit profits to 4 per cent until July 1. 

"March 6.—A Proclamation was issued calling on all married men 

and widowers from 35 to 45 years of age and all married and single 
men between 45 and 60 to register for national service. : 

General Bennett declared that he considered a Japanese attack on 
Australia to be “not a matter of months, but of weeks". He insisted 

` on the need for an offensive spirit to meet the invader. : 

March 8.—General Bennett, in a national broadcast om the proba- 

. bility of an attack by the Japanese, said that they would attack Australia 
at her weakest point, by securing air bases in the North and gradually 
moving inland. He maintained that the advantages which the, Japanese 
enjoyed in Malaya, where the nature of the country suited their tactics, 
would be lacking m an attempted invasion of Australia. The most 
urgent need for Australia, however, was adequate air support. 

March 9.—Fourteen members .of the Netherlands East Indies 
Government, headed by Dr van Mook, the Governor-General, arrived 
in Adelaide. Dr. van Mook told the Press that they intended to collect 
forces to continue the fight, which he suggested could best be done by a 
policy of attrition against Japan's naval power. There were 8 Japanese 
divisions in Java; the Dutch were completely outnumbered, and the 
expected Allied help was ‘‘too little and too late". 

March 10.—Mr. Curtin announced that the Government would give 
every facility to the Government of the Netherlands East Indies to 
conduct business in A 2L 

Mr. Hughes, in an address to the Legacy Club, said that Australia was 
the base from which the'great offensive in the Pacific would be launched, 
and urged that the country must be held against Japanese attack until 
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Britain and the U.S.A. could send men and arms to her aid. “Let those . 
who have sought to divide us by subtle propaganda about Great 
Britain having let us down be silent’, he said. 2 

Subscriptions to the £A35 million Liberty Loan closed with an 
estimated total of £A46 million. . 

March 11.—Dr. van Mook told the press in Melbourne that the 
Allies’ best policy would be a vigorous assault by air and sea on Japan's 
supply lines. She had so many soldiers that killing any number was 
not by itself likely to make much difference. The Dutch ships and air- 
craft more than justified themselves by inflicting heavy material losses 
before they themselves were overwhelmed by superior numbers. 

They should be prepared for an attempt to gain a foothold in 
northern and western Australia, and a simultaneous drive westward by 
the Japanese to link up with Germany. "Concentrate on the organiza- 
tion of this war”, he said, "and view it as a single effort. Avoid setting 
up all kinds of separate commands inadequately co-ordinated. Remem- 
ber that this is a totalitarian war. Put aside the things democracies are 
usually concerned with in peace time, such as politics. . .. The enemy 
has achieved this unity. Do not use untrained men. The Japanese can 
-bomb troops inadequately protected by fighters hour after hour. That 
has the severest effect on the morale of troops who have never experi- 
enced it before . . . an effect out of all proportion to the actual damage 
done. Whenever we had anything like an equal chance in,the air we ' 
dealt with the Japanese more than successfully. ... When we had 2 
squadrons left at Surabaya we could drive off the Japanese: when they 
had gone we could not stop them. Australia must not hope that things 
might be different. Everybody has been doing that." 

He also said the Dutch army was still holding out in many places in 
Sumatra and Java, and every commander had been expressly instructed 
to fight on without thought of surrender. 

General Bennett was appointed Acting Inspector-General for training 
the military forces. 

. The G O.C. Heme Forces stated that the Allies could not win any- 

thing by defence, but the time for an offensive was drawing nearer. If 
tbe Japanese contemplated an invasion of Australia that might supply 
the weak link that the Allies were looking for—vulnerable supply lines. 

March 12.—It was announced that the manufacture and sale of beer 
and spirits were to be reduced by one-third, and that advertisements of 
liquor had been prohibited. ` 

Mr. Curtin's message to President Roosevelt. (See U.S.A.) 
. Mr. Curtin announced that foodstuffs would be sent to Singapore for 
A I.F. prisoners. ] 

March 13.—Mr. Curtin, in a broadcast speech to the le of 
America, spoke of Australia's hope of close co-operation with the U.S.A. 
in the Pacific war. ‘The Australian Government has never insisted that 
the Pacific was the primary theatre of war”, he said, "but we did say— 
and events have so far unhappily proved us right—that the loss of the 
Pacific can be disastrous. . . . It was therefore but natural that within 20 
days of Japan's treacherous first blow, I said on behalf of the Australian 
Government that we looked to America as the paramount factor on the 
democracies' side in the Pacific." This did not mean any belittling of 
Britain's part in the war, said Mr. Curtin, and he praised Britain's 
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victories in the Battles of Britain and of the Atlantic. “She has a para- 
mount obligation to supply all le help to Russia. She cannot at 
the same time go all out in the Pacific. We are her sons and on us the 
responsibility falls." Mr. Curtin.said that Australia looked to America 
for counsel and advice and therefore had wished that the Pacific War 
Council should meet-at Washington; Australia was, however, sending 


. her Minister for External Affairs, Dr. Evatt, to America for discussions. 


“He will tell yeu that we are, fighting mad ... that we are ready for 
anything, and will trade punches, giving odds if need be, until we rock 
the enemy back on his heels.” He then described how Australia was 
“stripped for war"; 4 out of every 10 men in Australia were wholly 
engaged in war, either fighting or making munitions. The other 6 weré 
producing food and clothing not only for home consumption, but also to 
supply Britain. Woman-power was also being mobilized. Business , 
interests were Submitting to control and elimination of profits. But he ' 
warned America that “Australia is the last bastion between the west 
coast of America and the Japanese; if Australia goes the Americas are 
wide open". 

Changes in tHe schedule of reserved occupations were announced, 


-repealing the old list of block reservations and dividing industries into 


3 groups of priority. Tbe reservation of particular individuals was now 


. to dépend on the function they performed rather than on the type of 


industry in which tbey worked. 
March 14.—The Press announced that large convoys of American : 
forces, including fighters and dive-bombers, servicing: staff, airfield 
defence units, and well trained and equipped ground troops had arrived, 
in Australia some 3 weeks previously. 
The Army Minister announced that the total casualties in the A.LF. 
in Malaya and Singapore were 17,031, including prisoners. In the 


> Middle East campaign, including Libya, Greece, Crete, and Syria, 


casualties were 13,335- 

March 16.—Mr. ME head of the U.S. Lepd-Lease mission, 
told the press that the flow of American lend- lease equipment tQ 
Australia would soon become “a mighty river". He said he knew 
of no place Americans were more anxious to help than Australia, with 
the possible ipu on of Canada. America had a productive capacity ' 
of 5 million cars, lorries, and tractors a year, her output of aeroplanes, 
tanks, and ships-would soon be a “pleasant surprise" for the democra- 
cies, andehewaseolüe to wor a tiracle Grehbopine ing surpassing that of 


1917. So far, she had “only scratched the ce". He also said that 


the U.S. looked to Australia as their “closest friend", and had for the 
Australian soldiers a ‘‘sort of hero worship" 

General Bennett, addressing the Millions Club, called for a greater ` 
simplicity in the training of the Australian fighting forces, pointing’ 
out that the Japanese had already shown that a simple method of 
fighting could be very effective. To-day training should be devoted 


_ to development of individual initiative", he said. 


BAHAMAS ` 
March 11.—It was learned that a detachment of British forces S Bag 
landed at Nassau. 


`~ 
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BELGIUM > ae ; 

March 7.—Neutral reports stated-that, owing to the severe coal. 
rationing and food shortage, Belgium was suffering more than any 
- other western European country from the dame deliberati created 
by the Germans. ° 

March 10.—The Free Belgian news agency reported that the Nazi 
military commander for the Mons district had ordered that information 
about the descent of any British parachutist troops naust be reported 
to the military authorities immediately., : ; 

The Berlin wireless announced that a bomb had been thrown in a ` 
Brussels street following! & ceremony on the departure of Belgian 
volunteers to the eastern front. 

BOLIVIA : 

March 2.—Following the Cabinet's resignation on Feb. 28, General 
Penaranda reformed his Cabinet, with Senor Matienzo as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Genera] Felipe Rivera as Minister. of the Interior 
and Justice. : 


, 
e 


BRAZIL á . g 

March 7.—The Government announced that its Embassy in Tokyo 
had been occupied by military police, the Ambassador held and cut off 
from all communications, and its “officials treated like ‘prisoners of 
war". Japanese functionaries in Brazil were therefore to be treated in 
the samé way. e 

March 8.—A fourth Brazilian steamer, the Cayre, was torpedoed 130 
miles off the Atlantic coast of U.S.A. during the night. 

March 9.—The sinking of a third Brazilian vessel, the Arabutan, off 
the east coast of U.S.A. was announced, and the Government stated 
that it held'Germany responsible for the sinking of the two other ships 
and demanded reparation. : 

March 11.—I was learned that the President had issued a decree 
empowering him to place ‘‘all national territory" in a state of emergency . 
or, if attacks were made, in a state of war; also to suspend the constitu- 
tional guarantees of "the nationals of any country which attacks 
Brazil”. This action would be taken in view of “foreign threats or 
internal dangers or the existence of a conspiracy aimed at upsetting 
the public peace or at endangering the institutions or the security of the 
State or of its citizens". ' d 


The Government ordered the suspension of sailings to the United . `` 


States and the return of all ships to the nearest port, owing to the 
recent sinkings of four Brazilian ships., - : i 

March 12.—President Vargas issued a decree ordering the confiscation 
of up to-30 per cent of the funds of Axis nationals in Brazil. There were 
anti-Nazi demonstrations against German shops and establishments in 
Rio de Janeiro. x "E í 


BULGARIA : oos 
March 10.—Ankara reports.stated that Danube floods in the middle 
reaches, aggravated by ice from Giurgiu onwards, were interrupting all 


communications with Rumania. 
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March 14.—The numbers of German army units. in Bulgaria were 

reported to have greatly decreased, leaving only some railway troops 

to safeguard cemmunications. , ` aed 
Circulation by Agence Anatolie of Berlin statement concerning : 





re&ktions between Germany and Bulgaria. (See. Twrkey.) ` 


. BURMA, . a : p 
March 3.—General Wavell and the Governor had a conference with 
General Chiang Kai-shek at Lashio. . — ERE 
March.9.—The Governor broadcast a message to all officials, in- 
structing ‘them to act henceforth on their own initiative, without 
reference to óther authority; provided-their action contributed to the- 
war effort. i ' g AME MEC : E. 
March 16.—The Prime Minister reaffirmed Burma's determination 
to fight on, but he called for the “largest.reinforcements possible'^from . 
Britain, to enable the Burmese to take the offensive. es “es 


LI 


: March 4.—Thé ex-Shah of Persia was granted permission to come. 
to Canada with his family. +  . C A UE 

March 9.—The National War Finance Committee announced that, at - 
the time of its closing on March 7th, subscriptions to the second Victory 
Loan reached a total of £959,900,000, the highest figure on record. . 
March 13.—It^was announced that a total of 1,857 Canadians had 
been killed in the war so far, 468 missing, and 1,817 taker prisoner. . 


CEYLON W d Te EN ES : : f 
March 5.—Reinforcements arrived from Britaiñ and India, and the , 
Governor issued instructions to civilians oh the part they could play in 
case of invasion. y Y: T 
March 12.—The Commander-in-Chief announced plats for the 
evacuation of all children and women not engaged in war work. 
- March 13.—It was learned that A.R.P. practices were being held in 
Colombo every fortnight, that “passive” defence forces were very active ' 
' and that there was a partial blackout over the whole island. ` 
March 15.—Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton was appointed Com- 


mander-in-Chief. 


CHILE. coo 
. March 16.—The Government announced that the cargo steamer. 
Totten had been torpedoed and sunk about 30 miles from an American 
east coast port. ] 7 


CHINA í = ] Za 
March 4.—General Chiang Kai-shek returned to Chungking. (Im 
UE Man M $. 198, under Feb. 24, for Chungking read Kun- 
ming). Lieut.-Gen. Stilwell, former American Military Attaché in, 
Peking, arrived in Chungking on a special mission. i : 
March 7.—Sir Horace- Seymour, the new British Ambassador; - 
presented his credentials to the President. g 
* The Government expressed its gratitude to the U.S. Government for 
the gift of the gunboat Tsdwila. : xw 


` 
es 
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March 10.—It wes announced: that Chiang Kai-shek had appointed 
General Stilwell to be Chief of Staff under him as supreme-commander 
-in the Chima theatre. `... ~ ee ‘ore, 
.: It was also’announced that the.Government had decided to send a 
military mission to Washington, headed by General Hsiung Hsih-htf. 
` , March 11.—It was announced that China and India were to exchange 
^ diplomatic representatives. e- s MEO ME 
. March 12.— The Foreign Minister annouficed that supplies were al- ` 
ready moving into China over the new route developed as an alternatiye 
, ,to the Burma Road, and within a few months, he said, it.would carry 
more than the Bürma Road. - f P 
March 14.—Major-General Dennys, the head òf the British Military 
' Mission to China, and Mr. Lynch, U.S: financial adviser to thé Chinese 
. Government, were killed in an aeroplane accident on the way from 
. Kunming to Chungking. à. ou i ‘ : 


c P X 


- CZECHOSLOVAKIA ` ' ME 
March 7.—1t was learned that Bertsch had recently issued a'decree 
“prohibiting the manufacture of fine technical instruments and optical 
articles except for the German arínéd' forces. Another decree cancelled 
orders accepted by textile factories and wholesalers before March 31. 
All building activity was stopped and the workers sent to build defence 
works in Norway ahd elsewhere on the Atlantic Coast. The metal and 
coal industries were-to be extended; and-skilled Czech labour not uséd 
' in war production was to be trahsferred to Germany, while a special 
` decree ordered the mobilization of young people into war work as soon 
as possible. ' E s P» 

t was.a]so reported that 7,000 Czech inhabitants from Terezin were 
being moved to other parts of the Protectorate, and Terezin was to be 
converted into a ghetto town for about 80,000.Czech Jews who could 
not be employed on manuallabour. . . $ : 

March 16.—Rome Radio reported that 2 persons charged with 
sabotage had been sentenced to death in Prague by a special court, 
and executed immediately. E e ' i . 


DENMARK z s m. n 

March 7.—It was learned that the Nazi authorities had interned the 
Youth leader Hal Koch, the Conservative leader Christmas Moller, and 
Dr. la Cour. Dr. la Cour was the first Danish subject to be arrested by 
the Gestapo. : p" ' i 


EGYPT . i "x 
March 2.—The Prime Minister announced that the British military 
authorities were providing Egypt with large quantities of wheat from 
Army reserves until the new crops were gathered. MV 
“ March 7.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said there was still 
too much of an “ostrich attitude" in the nation’s unawareness of its 
position in the War. He reaffirmed his determination to carry aut the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, and to work in the fullest- harmony . with 
Britain, while maintaining Egypt's status as'a sovereign State. 
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EIRE f i 

' March 3.—The rationing of gas was begun, owing to the shortage 

of coal. y j . : i 

-. March 16.—It was announced that there would be no petrol for 
private motoring after May 1, that petrol for road trans rt would be 

reduced by one half, and that the sugar ration of 1 Ib. per ead per week '. 

would be reduced to Ib. from @pril 4. . 

. id . 


FINLAND : ; ^ : 

March 3.—The Editor of Helsingin Sanomat, in an article on his recent, 
special visit to Germany, sajd that the coming. Spring offensive in 
Russia was a matter of life and death to Germany, and that everything 
was- being staked on it. If Germany thereby defeated Russia, Europe ` 
would be practically outside the war, taking only an economic part in 
it, since the coasts of Europe would be so Íortified' as to make an in- 
vasion impossible. _ " t í 

March 13.—The Minister of Industry and Commerce, in a speech at 
Helsinki on the anniversary of the acceptance by Finland of Russia's 

ce terms in 1940, declared that Finland could not make peace with 

ussia, though he hoped that her part in the war would soon come to 

an end. 


-— 


FRANCE : i 

March 2.—Berlin reports stated that Darlan had arrived in Paris. 

March 3.—The German military authorities ordered the shooting of 
20 Communists and Jews, as a reprisal for the death of a German soldier 
on March 1, and the shooting of a further 20 if the murderers were not 
discovered by March 16. : i : 

M. Daladier, replying to pce at Riom on the nationalization 
of French war industries, denied that political considerations had 
entered into the question, and stated that on the whole he considered 

that nationalization had had only beneficial effects om national defence. 
' March 4.—It was officially stated in Vichy that very serious damage 
was done to the Renault and Farman aircraft factories and to the 
Salmson motor factory in the Paris region during the British air attack 
the previous night. ' n f 

The Government made representations to the U.S. Gévernment 
against the U.S. recognition of’ Free’ French authority over the French 
islands in the Pacific. É 

M. Guy La Chambre, when questioned at Riom about French air i 
strength, blamed the High Commanü for not making full use of the 
available aircraft. He maintained that France had 1,470 aeroplanes 
at the outbreak of the wer, and not 500 as stated, and he claimed that 
he had reorganized aeronautical production and delivered 3,300 

machines between January, 1939, and March, 1940. 2 
- — March 5.—Darlan’s chef de cabinet was understood to have told the 
foreign Press that 500 civilians were killed in Paris during the British 
raid on March 3. De Brinon told the Press that the hospital at Neuilly, 
was hit. The Marseilles Matin declared that Germany.was able to make 
use of French industries because Britain had left France to fight alone 
in the summer of 1940. “Let those‘who left us alone accept with loyalty 


A 
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the consequences of their acts," it stated. The Parig press called for 
French action against England rather than “weak protests". 

M. Guy. La Chambre, in his evidence at Riom, said that after 4 
months of war France had 2,284 aeroplanes. He blamed the manufac- 
turers fdr a faHing off in estimated. production, and complained of 
Communist propaganda in the factories. xm 
. March 6.—A Berlin announcemapnt stated that 7 “Communist 
, terrorists" were sentenced to death fom sabotage by $ German court- 

Vichy: r stated that the Communists were well organized in 
France and were undergoing military training, but that they were 
handicapped by the recent arrest of 5,000 of their members. : 

March 7.— al Pétain, in a message read at the funeral of the 
Paris raid victims, denounced the British attack as the “criminal 
aggression of a former Ally, who could not let our soldiers alone go to 
their death, but, two years later, with the coldest resolution, brought 
death to our innocent civilians". ‘There is no law of war,” he said, 
"no pretext to justify before the conscience of humanity such bloody 
hecatombs.” The day was observed as one of national mourning 
throughout the country. . - 

Reports were current that the régime of terror was growing and that 
the number of arrests of “de Gaullists" and “Communists” had increased 
so much recently that concentration camps had been opened. . 

March 8.—Marshal Pétain, Darlan, and other members of the Govern- 
. ment attended a service at Vichy in memory of “French victims of 
` raids since the armistice and particularly of the British air raid on the 
Paris region." A Requiem mass was also celebrated in Notre Dame. ` 

The Paris Press gave great prominence to demands that British 
nationals in Unoccupied France should be arrested and executed in 
proportion to the number of Frenchmen killed inany further British raids. 

March 9.——It was announced in Vichy that the 20 “Communist and 
Jewish” hostages had been shot, as ordered by the Germans on March 3, 
as reprisal for thé death of a German soldier in Paris. 

Soviet reports ‘estimated that 85 per -cent of the total output of 
France’s motor industry was being’ ed to Germany. Some 3,500 
"planes produced by French factories in 1941 were sent to Germany. 

March 10.— M. Blum, in his evidence at Riom, denied esthathe : 
had compromised the interests of national defence by his labour’ 
legislation, and maintained that during the widespread strikes in 1936 
the use of force, which was not asked for by the employers' essociations, 
would have led to civil war. The factories in three-quarters of the coun- . 
try had been occupied by 1 million “stay-in” strikers on June 4, and 
there was "public insistence" that he should “immediately assume 
power", M. Blum said. He declared that industrial production had ; 
increased during his period in office, but that a decree issued by M. 

' Daladier, at the outbreak of war, for a 60-hour week had decreased out- 
put. M. Blum also made accusations against M. Chautemps, and said 
there had been things in the Chautemps Government's policy in 1936 
which had alarmed him. Ors 

The crews of Vichy cargo ships in American ports were reported tó“ 
have stated that-all * warships in North African ports had been 
ordered to Toulon, to take ori stores and personnel replacements. 
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March 12.—M. Jacomet, giving evidence at Riom, defended measures 
taken to nationalize the defence industries. He maintained that “the | 
private armaments industry was largely in a deplorable state" and 
added that nationalization had not only increased production, but had 
limited private profits and controlled prices. . 

March 13.—The President of the Court at Riom read a statement by 
General Gamelin declaring that contracts for essential war materials 
had been behind schedule. M. Jacomet denied that this was in any way 
‘connected with his administration, He said he had made an urgent 
appeal to the nation about the rearmament programme, and in two 
years the number of factories on national defence work increased from 
7,000 to 11,000. He blashed the factory managements for unrest and , 

' indiscipline among the workers. He quoted reports from Admiral 
Maurice and M. Dautry, Minister of Armaments under M. Daladier, 
showing a considerable increase in production during the months of 

. mobilization and after. M. Daladier, in his evidence, said: "I can only 
reaffirm my confidence in M. Jacomet. Did we give France an army in 
1939 able to resist the German attack? I say yes, and I can prove it." 

The International Trarisport Workers' Federation burn a ai 
that several trade unions in France had been making a stand 
the carrying off of food to Germany and the black market, and tie 
Salaried: Workers’ Union in France had demanded that basic food- 
stuffs should be reserved for workers and distributed under trade union 
supervision. The Miners' Union was demanding that essential rations 
should be regularly available to miners, with additional rations, arid 
heavy workers were demanding a substantial increase in the bread 
ration. 

March 14.—Free French sources stated that serious mutinies fad 
occurred in- German units stationed at Chalon-sur-Saone, Digoin, 
Cosne, Manche, Dax, and Arcachon. . 

March 15. — Spanish reports stated that during the previous few 
days the Paris police had arrested many '"'Communjsts and sabotage 
agents". It was reported that during the previous 6 months there had 
been 300 assassination attenipts and acts of f sabotage i in France. 


FRENCH MOROCCO 


March 15,—The Vichy Government ordered all British subjects in . 
French Morocco to leave the coast districts for the interior. 


GERMANY 


March 4.—Moscow radio reported that 40 Italian workers had been 
executed for leading a strike, following a large explosion i in a neighbour- 
ram factary near Düsseldorf . 

e newspapers expressed great, dissatisfaction at the way the Riom 

- trials were bemg conducted, as Germany had expected the motives 

responsible for France's entry into the war to be clarified, and not the - 
reasons for her defeat. . 

March 6.—Goebbels, in a broadcast, denouiiced EN in the 
Reich and appealed to éveryone to be more polite and cheerful and 

` . to “talk less about the war and get on.with it more.” 

March 8.—A pastoral letter from the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Berlin was read in all the Catholic churches in Berlin, protesting against ' 


- 


z 
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the commandeering in June,~1941, by the Gestapo of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral and youth hostel in Berlin. “Enemies of the Church . 
in the State and the National er act it stated, "are using the 
war as a cover under which they think they can deal The Church one 
blow after another.” . e 
March 10.—The Berlin radio broadcast a a statement” by a 
Jine Government spokesman, w, e Japanese armies are 
ued with the spirit of Bushido and are S A of chivalry. Offences of 
individual officers of men can be ruled, out, for there is very strict 
discipline in the Army. This'exists from the C.-in-C. to the man in the 
' rank and file". 

March11.—The Berlin Borson Zeitung, discussing the French reaction 
to the British raids on Paris, reproved the French people for their “blind 
affection for England”. The article continued: “There are still a great 

, number of French people who see in England the ally of yesterday con- 
tinuing the struggle against Nazism, an ally on whom consequently, in 
the minds of these French people, depends the fate of France. French 
Communists brutally reveal this way of thinking.” i 

March 13.—Sw reports stated that all Gerntan passports for 
travelling abroad were to be cancelled as from March 31, PACED for 
necessary travel. 

General Calazza, Chief of Staff of the Spanish Air Force, artived à in 
Berlin. 

March 14.—Swiss reports quoted a statement to the press by the 
Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, in which he declared that Japan was 

i basing her policy on the Tripartite Pact, and reassured the Axis Powers 
that “the raw materials of ‘Greater Asia’ will be at the disposal of the 
P E came a oat De ee 
territories shall receive German machinery ... Our joint prosperity 
will be realized by acting i in such a way rid we are closely complement- 
ary to one another". 

Circulation by Agence Anatole of Berlin statement concerning 
relations betweefi Bulgaria and Germany. (See Turkey. : 

Swedish reports stated that Góring had appointed Reich Minister 
Speer as supreme chief for armaments, with full powers over production. 

March 15.—Hitler, speaking at a ceremony in Berlin in honour of the 
dead of the war and of that of 1914, said that whatever tlie German 

armies had achieved in the earlier cam paled in comparison with 
the task which fate imposed on them id on their allies in 1941, and 

' “only to-day do we realize the full extent of the preparations of our 
enemies. Whatever fate may have in store for us it can only be less 
onerous than what lies behind us”. 

The battles they won in the summner against Russia Mi a in oS 
distant future, stand as unique and glorious deeds. The Arr led 
attacked and annihilated again and again ever-renewed Russian forces 
only to meet further fresh masses of men., It was weeks earlier than any 
experience or knowledge gained from scientific forecasts led them to 
expect that winter set in upon their armies. It was the only hope of the , 
masters of the Kremlin to inflict Napoleon’s fate of 1812 on the German 
Army with the help of this unprecedented winter, but, in Oe are 

, the German and allied soldiers had survived this 
History would be able to decide in a few months whether it was right 


` 
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or wrong from the military point of view to sacrifice such hecatombs of 
- Russian soldiers, but “one thing we kriow to-day," he declared; "the | 
Bolshevists, who could not defeat the German troops and their allies 
in one winter, will be annihilatitgly defeated by us in the coming sum- 
mer. The Bolshevist colossus . . . must be held at a remote distance in 
its definitive frontiers'- i ` » : 

- While the Japanese were destrpying the plutocratic op rs in the 
East “here in Europe the ground is being prepared for the true inde- 
pendence of this continent". ` , ~ : 

There could be only one solution—to carry on the war until the as- 
` surance of a permanent peace.had been won, which meant the annihi- 
lation of the enemies of such peace. . ' f 
In what kind of a world the American President wished to live was- 

a matter of complete indifference to them but his aim to organize the Ger- 
man or even the European world in accordance with his own needs,, 
“which means the ruin of that world that has become dear to us, and to 
build a new and detestable alien world" would not only fail, but would 
bring about the collapse of his own-world. As for the intention of in- 
flicting Bolshevi&m on Europe, a State which committed itself to Bol- 
shevism would probably be the first to fall a victim to it. The German 

people had been'enlightened as to the blessings of “‘this bestial teaching" 
and was strong enough to-withstand such a mortal threat td its existence. 

The High re were believed to have demanded 300,000 men 
from Rumania, 300,000 from Hungary, and 250,000 from Italy, all for 
the Russian front, offering each country greater territory in the Balkans 

as a bribe. i 

. March 16.—Turkish reports of concern at rapid Japanese successes. 
(See Turkey.) a P uy 

The official News Agency announced that Hitler had sent a message ' 
to Dr. Hacha, expressing his "sincere wishes for the future of the 

Czech people”, in reply to a telegram of gteetings from Hacha. s 


GREÁT BRITAIN . 

March 3.—The Under-Secretary for India, replying to questions in 
the House of Lords on the defence of India, said that the defence of 
Burma.was vital to that of India, and that all available Indian troops 
were pete saat to Burma. The situation there was extremely grave, 
but the tively small forces of the R.A.F. and the A.V.G. were doing 
well in repulsing the almost constant raids by the Japanese. Up to. 
Feb. 26 160 Japanese aircraft had been destroyed in raids over Burma. 
Strong measures were also being taken against Japanese propaganda 
and fifth-column activities. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
announced, in the House of Commons, that the Italian Government 
had granted a safe-conduct for a food ship to be sent to Greece, and, by 
agreement with the Greek Government, the British Government had 

"financed the chartering by the Swedish Red Cross of the Halaren 
to food to Greece. ; , 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food gave warning, 
in the House of Commons, of possible food ration cuts in the future, 
though he.announced a substantial improvement in existing food 

stocks—30 per cent higher than in December, 1940. 


f 
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March 4.—The appointments were announced of Sir William 
Jowitt as Paymaster-General (together with duties -connected’ with 
the study of post-war reconstruction problems, formerly dealt with by 
ac Minister without Portfolio), and S Major Maxwell Fyfeas Solicitor- 

eral — - ; , EI . 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, presenting the Air Estimates in the House of 
Commons, stresséd three main aspects of the R.A.F.'s activities during 
the pest year; their help to Russia, first at Murmarigk, and then by 
bombing raids on France and Germany; their co-operation with the 
_ Navy in the Battle} of the Atlantic; and their co-operation with the- 

other Services in the Middle and Far East. He paid a tribute to the 
American supplies of Tomahawk and Kittyhawk fighters, and mentioned 
that new.heavy bombers, the Lancasters, and dive-bombers, superior 
to the JU87, would soon be available. In offensive fighting from 
Britain in 1941 the R.A.F. destroyed 823 fighters for the loss of 537 of 
their own. . The R.A.F. dropped twice as many bombs during 1941 as 
in the previous year. He maintained that the systematic bombing of 
Germany was an indispensable means of winning the war, and would 
be a vital help to Russia in the coming German sprifig offensive. 
. March 5.—The King signed a further Proclamation extending the 

operation of the National Service Acts to men between 18 and 45 
and to women between 20 and 30 inclusive.  . 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the ud he Labour told the 
House of Commons that 5 million women-had y been registered 
for national service and that over 35,000 were. placed in jobs every 
week. Since the war the number of women in munitions or other vital 
work had increased by 1,500,000. 

March 6.—A Defence Regulation was issued making all civilians in 
danger areas liable to labour, but not military, service in the event of 
invasion. . - - 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton told the Press that in the recent development 
of the Libyan campaign, Britain had captured almost all the stock of 
Rommel's ammtmition, estimated to be between 50,000 and 100,000 


tons, and had diverted one entire German air fleet from the Russian - 


front to cover supplies to Rommel. - . 
March 7.—Mr. Alexander, TARE at Fulham on the importancé of 

sea-power, said that Britain now a làrge number of corvettes. In 

.June, 1940. she had not half a dozen; 11 destroyers had been sunk in 

the Dunkirk evacuation and 73 more were in dock for long-term repairs. 

. March 8.—A London conference of the Zionist Federation of Great 

Britain and Ireland passed a resolution declaring, inter alia, that the 


attitude of the Palestine Administration towards Jewish refugees was- 


inimical to the best interests of the allied cause. 

March 9.—A conference of seientific and technical institutes was 
held'to discuss an intensification of the ex e Of technical and 
scientific information between Britain and the U.S.S.R. and a com- 
mittee was set up to act as a "clearing house" for this information. 


Arm agreement was signed by Mr. Eden and the'Greek Prime Minister, . 


M. Tsouderos, regarding the organization and employment of the Greek 
armed forces. The two Governments agreed that among the objects of 
the war was “the complete liberation of Greece and the re-establishment 
of her freedom and independence", and that the Greek armed forces 
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should be maintained, and supplied with equipment by Britain on a 
lend-lease basis. 

The Foreigg Office announced the establishment of an Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission of 6 members, to encourage and 
strengthen social and economic co-operation between British and 
American outposts in the Caribbean. 

March 10.—Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that reports 
from eye-witnesges who had escaped confirmed the accounts of Ja anese 
atrocities among the prisoners of war and the civil population in ong- 
kong. Conditions in the prison camps were NEN eu no medical aid 
was allowed for the wounded, and the Japanese were refusing permission 
to bury those killed in the fighting. 50 British officers and men had 
been bound and bayoneted to death; women, both Asiatic and European, 
raped and murdered, while most callous treatment was given to 
the: prisoners, of whom 5,072 were British, 1,689 Canadian and 
5,829 Indian The Japanese authorities had refused to allow the 
representatives of the Protecting Power or of the International Red 
Cross Committee to visit Hong-kong, and the British General Officer 
Commanding was refused an interview with the Japanese commander. 
The Japanese had also ordered all foreign Consuls to withdraw from 
the conquered territories. Mr. Eden said he knew nothing of conditions 
among the prisoners and civil population in Malaya, but it was learned 
from Domei reports that 77,699 Chinese had been arrestéd and 
examined. . 

Lord Cranborne made a similar statement in the House of ids 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, asking the House of Commons for 
further Votes of Credit of £1,250,000,000, stated that total expenditure 
during the last 6 weeks had been at the rate of about £14,500,000 a day. 
Two years earlier the daily rate had been £5,000,000, of which £4,000,000 
was for the fighting services; a year ago it had risen to over £10,500,000, 
and now war expenditure was about £12,500,000 daily. Sir Kingsley 
Wood said he was now asking, apart from the supplementary vote 

~ of £250 million for the current financial year, for # further credit of 
£1,000,000,000, which. should last, at the present rate of expenditure, 
to about the middle of Tune. These figures did not include assistance 
under Lend-Lease. 

Lord Cranborne, in reply to criticisms in the House of Lords of the 
Palestine administration for allowing followers of the Mufti to return to 
Palestine, while Jewish refugees aboard the Siruma were not allowed to 
enter the country, Pe out that the policy of the Palestine Adminis- 
tration was that of the British Government. At a time when the whole 
Middle East was under potential threat of attack, the Government had 
been trying to follow a policy, not of appeasement, but of im ity. 
'"We have need of every friend we have in the Middle East," said Lord 
Cranborne, “both Jewish and Arab, and we have many friends in both 
those communities." He explained that of the 13 adherents of the 
Mufti arrested in Iran, 6, who were dangerous, had been interned in 
Southern Rhodesia, and the other 7, who were mere “hangers-on’’, were 
readmitted to Palestine. He deeply regretted the sinking of the Sirwma, 
but emphasized that the British Government could not take any action 


“which would undermine the policy d E illegal immigration into 
Palestine". 
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The High Commissioner for Canada,-at a meeting of the Royal Empire 
Society, said that Canada was now producing every type of equipment 
needed by the fighting services. SHe had made over 200,000 military 
‘vehicles, she was sending Bren guns to China and tanks to Russia. 
During 1942°Canada ed to build about half a million tons*of . 
merchant shipping, and the keels of-40 freighters of over 9,000 tons had 
already been laid. Moreover, since the outbreak of war the Canadian 
Army had increased nearly tenfold, the Navy fifteenfdid, and the Air 
Force twenty-fivefold. The British Empire Air Training Plan was now - 
working atfull pressure, with over 90 training schools. -` i 
, Further reinforcements of Canadian troops arrived. M m3 
March 1T.—Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that - 
the War Cabinet had agreed unitedly on conclusions for present and 
future action in India, and that Sir Stafford Cripps would go to India 
to satisfy himself that these would achieve their purpose. In August, 
1940, a statement was issued promising that as soon as possible after the 
war India should attain Dominion status, subject to the fulfilment of 
the British Government's obligations to the minorities, including the 
depressed classes, and to the Indian States. The crisis arising from the 
Japanese advance towards India had made it n to rally all the 
forces of Indian life to its defence, and Sir Stafford Cripps would have 
to consult not only with the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief on the 
military situation, but with all the various Indian parties, in order to 
` secure the necessary assent-for the new proposals not only from the 
majority of the Indian peoples, but also from’ the great minorities, 
particularly the, Moslems. j 

The Home Secretary announced in the House of Commons the. 
increase of penalties for Black Market offences from 3 to 12 months’ 
imprisonment on summary conviction, and from 2 years’ imprisonment 
on indictment to J4 years’ penal 8ervitude. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty announced in the Hoye of Commons 
that new, faster, and more powerful torpedo-carrying aircraft were now 
coming into active production. : : 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic’ Warfare 
told the House that the Radmenso, loaded with 7,000 tons of wheat for 
Greece and due to sail from Haifa on March 6, had been refused per- 
mission by the Italian Government to sail until March 15. 


The Under-Secretary for the Celonies told the House that fuller 
details had now been received about the sinking of the Struma. She left 
Constanza in October, 1941, flying the Panamanian flag, with'some 769 
Jews on board,'with the intention of effecting their entry illegally into 
Palestine. When she reached Istanbul in mid-December the Turkish 
authorities refused permission for her passengers to land, and the 
Palestine Government also made it clear, with the support of the 
British Government, that they could not be'admitted to Palestine. 
On Feb. 23 the Turkish authorities sent the vessel back to the Black 
Sea and on Feb. 24 news was received that she had sunk after an ^ 
explosion 4 or 5 miles from the entrance to.the Bosphorus. The British 
Government deplored the loss of life, but Mr. Macmillan stated that, 
though they had hoped to be able to admit to Palestine the children 
on board between the ages of 11 and 16, they could not be party to any 


` 
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measures which would undermine the existing policy regarding illegal 
immigration into Palestine. j 

The Finanoial Secretary to the War Office announced in the House 
of Commons that compulsory enrolment in the Home-Guard was to be 


‘applied in the areas approximately of the Eastern, Soutlt;Eastern, and 


Southern Commands, and would be introduced in other areas if 


, necessary. e 
"The British Red Cross sent a telegram to the International Red Cross 


at Geneva for transmission to the Japanese Red Cross, asking them to 
draw the attention of the president.of the prisoners of war relief section 


- of the Japanese Red Cross to the reports of atrocities committed against 


Asiatic and European civilians and prisoners of war in Hong-kong By 
the Japanese occupying troops, and to request him to take every 
possible step to give these captives Red Cross protection. 

The Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, speaking to the National Defence: 
Public Interest Committee of the sufferings of her people said that 
those who could do so had joined the armed forces of the Allies, but a 
stubborn, relenjless resistance was continuing inside the country. 
The Grand Duchess said that & ruthless enemy might outrage her 
country but he could not outrage its honour, which depended upon 
e sa themselves. ; : 

arch 12.—Mr. Eden received the Foreign Ministers of all'tbe 
‘occupied countries at the Foreign Office. - . í 

The Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons that Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of State, would be appointed Minister of 
Production, with chief responsibility, on behalf of the War Cabinet, for 


' war production as a whole. No new Ministry would be set up, and, 


subject to the performance by the Minister of Production of the duties - 
assigned to him, the Ministers in charge of the Supply Departments 
would continue to be responsible for the administration of their 
departments. The Minister of Production would be responsible for the 
duties hitherto discharged by the Production ‘Executive, ie., the 
development of home resources, arranging the infport programme, 
ing allocation and release of stocks, and determining the scope and 

extent'of the building programme. He would direct the work of the 
British representatives on the combined bodies set up in Britain and 
the U.S A. to arrange the most effective use of the joint resources of the 
United Nations. He would organize, in co-operation with the Dominions, 
the general war production of the Empire. The Admiralty, however, 
would continue to control the construction and armament of all naval- 
vessels and the naval programmes, subject only to the approval of the 
Minister of Defence and the War Cabinet. In all matters connected 
with the allocation and use-of labour in war production the Ministers 
of Production and Labour would work together. Lord Beaverbrook, it- 
was understood, would go to the U.S.A. as Production representative. 

The Government were understood to have expressed concern to the 
Vatican at the many reports that the Pope was accepting a diplomatic 
representative from Japan. - 

March 14.—It was announced that in Febryary 22 people were 
killed and 20 seriously injured in the United Kingdom by air raids. 


" 
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GREECE 


March 9.—Signature of agreement with Britain on organization 

and T of Greek forces. (See Great Britain.) ° 
16.—Cairo reports stated that Greek officials estimated that 

from 150,000 to 200,000 Greeks had died since the German-Italiaft 
occupation, either by execution, massacre, or starvation. 
HUNGARY ; e . 

March 7.—The Cabinet resigned. 

March 10.—A new Cabinet was formed, with M. Nicholas Kallay as 
provisional Premier and Foreign Minister. 


INDIA 7 


March 5.—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated that nofhing but 
Indian freedom could bring effective action in the defence of India, and 
he recommended the immediate formation of a provisional National 
Government, responsible to the Indian people and not to the British 
Government. 

March 7.—To commemorate the visit of General Chiang Kai-shek, 
the day was observed as China Day throughout the tountry. 

March 8.—The formation of a new Civil Pioneer Force for defence 
work in British India was annouriced. It was learned that trenches 
were being dug along the coast for the defence of Madras. 

Mr. Jinnah sent a telegram to Mr. Churchill, on behalf of the Moslem 
League party in the Central Legislature, urging him not to be stampeded 
into a constitutional change in India, which might be prejudicial to the 
Moslem demand for Pakistan; and adding that the Sapru scheme for a 
solution of the constitutional problem could not be accepted by the 
Moslems, and no other solution could be adopted without their consent. 

Mr. Savarkar sent another tel , on behalf of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, urging the proclamation of i din independence, but repudiating 
the Congress claim fo represent the Hindu interest, and demanding that 
Hindu representation must be strictly in proportion to their population 
strength in relation to Moslems. 

March 10.—The Viceroy, in a message to the people, announced that 
within the following few weeks all men and women of India, “whatever 
their politics, their religion, their race", would be invited to enrol them- 
selves in the national war front for the defence of their country. . 

March 12 —The Chinese military mission arrived in Calcutta on ‘its 
way to the US.A. ; 

March 13.—General Wavell outlined at a Press Conference some of 
the causes for the Allied failure in the A.B.D.A. area. He said the Allies 
had “faced a race against time", and the race had been lost ‘‘by four or 
five weeks". “The Allies were not ready for war in the Far East," he 
said, "they could only have been ready by withdrawing forces from 
the Middle East or Great Britain, or by withholding essential supplies. 
from Russia." The enemy, on the other hand, was prepared and also 
gained advantage by the first treacherous blow. General Wavell said that 
the Allied troops had had little or no training for the kind of fighting 
confronting them in the Far East, but were being trained for the kind of 
warfare intended for the plains of Iraq. He considered the loss of 
Rangoon and southern Burma as, in some respects, more serious than 
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that of Singapore, for it laid open to the enemy India and Allied com- 

munications with China. "But", he contended, ‘‘we shall continue to 

fight for Burma to the utmost of our resources. New communications 

age being developed to supersede Rangoon.” 

He maintained that, although the Japanese had a variety of choices 
for attack between Hawaii and Ceylon, they would try to continue their 
advance into upper Burma, ant Allied defence plans were working at 
their fullest préssure. He poirtted out the difficulties of Hr 
over an enormous front, E from Japan, towards which Vladivostok 
pointed like a pistol which the Japanese could not forget. Her supplies 
were also not unlimited. General Wavell doubted whether Japan would 
attack Russia unless she felt certain of quick success, since Japan would 
then come within range of Allied bombing. $ 

March 15.—The Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief told the press that 
in Burma, unlike the situation in the south-west Pacific, the Allied 

. forces had had air superiority from the bs rp of the campaign, and 
that the R.A.F. and the A.V.G. in Burma had accounted for 270 enemy 
aircraft, with another 80 probably damaged, for the loss of-42 Allied 

“aircraft. The Allied air forces would fight hard to hold Burma, the aim. 
being to secure sufficient strength to keep the enemy from India. "Tho 
plans do not consist merely of creating an ‘umbrella’ defence; they aim 
at ae ae action into Japan itself," he said. In reviewing the 
defence of Java, Air Marshal Pierse said that the equipment of the 
Dutch Air Force was not up to modern or enemy standards. '‘‘When 
Java finally fell," he said, “there was not an aeroplane that could fly.” 

March 16.—The Viceroy, at the opening session of the Chamber of 

- Princes in Delhi, invited the co-operation of the Princes in consolidating 

the united national resistance to aggression, and indicated the need of 

-eliminating those tendencies which weakened the national effort. 
He promised them that in Sir Stafford Cripps India had a trusted 
friend on whose fairness she could rely, and who would give full con- 

_ sideration to the views of the Princes. Speaking of Indian defence, he 
said that there had been peace in India for so long that the people 
had perhaps begun to believe that nothing could disturb it; "that peace 
is now rudely threatened . . . and I invite thesupport and co-operation 

- of your highnesses in the National War Front". The objects of that 

front, he continued, were to maintain public moral, to counteract fifth 
column activities of all kinds, to inculcate courage and endurance, and 
to consolidate the national.will to offer united resistance to Nazism 

. and Fascism in every form. It was also essential for its leaders to 

assume the initiative, and to inculcate the principle that no form of 
defence was more effective than attack. .India had vast material 
resources, mighty allies, and a great soldier as Commander-in-Chief. 

The Princes had made a great response to the demands of war on India, 

but reinforcements for the ármed forces‘ must be maintained and 

increased. $ i 

On domestic issues, the Viceroy referred-to the need for the States to 
adjust themselves to the rapidly changing currents of world opinion. 

The Princes unanimously adopted a resolution reiterating their firm 
support of the King Emperor and his Government in their prosecution 
of the war, and promising every possible assistance. 





— 
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March 1.—The Cabinet resigned, following complaints in the Majliss 
about economic difficulties, the food shortage, and the,high cost of 
living. The Government was also reproached with failure to restore 
order among the Kurdish Bakhtiari tribe, which a few weeks previous 
had kiled the divisional commander of the Government troops in 
Kurdistan during a rebellion. " F ) 

March 2.—M. Foroughi again formed.-a Ministry with himself as 
Premier and War Minister, but the Majliss refused his Government a 
vote of confidence. $ os 

March 7,—M. Foroughi addressed a letter to the Majliss stating: 
“The crisis ‘surpasses my power; it is impossible for me to accept the 
Premiership and form a Cabinet." Ata private session of the Chamber 
M. Soheily, a former Foreign Minister, was nominated Premier. 

March 9.—A new Cabinet was formed with M. Soheily as Prime 
Minister, Minister of the Interior, and acting Foreign Minister, M. 
Bader as Minister of Finance; General Jahanbani as Minister of War; 
and M. Azodi as Minister of Roads and Communications. . A 

March 12:—The new Cabinet received an overwhêlming vote of 
confidence in the Chamber. f 


IRAQ 
March 9.—Sir Archibald Clark Kerr left Baghdad on his way to 

Russia. Sp . 

ITALY. i ; . 
March 3.—The death occurred, at Nairobi, of the Duke of Aosta. 
March 7.—It was learned that, following the formation of a "Free 

India" agsociation in Italy, Subhas Chandra Bose broadcast twice from 

Rome during the previous week to Indian soldiers captured by the 

Italians in Libya. f 
March 8.—Swedish reports stated that' Romruel had arrived in 

Rome. . . - 

March 14.—It was learned’ thata decree had been issued abolishing 
officers’ messes, to "democratize" the army. 

Regulations for the mobilization of civilians for labour service’ were 
reported to have been tightened up, with a view to sending more labour 
to Germany. f "o 

March 16.—A 25 per cent reduction in the bread ration was reported, 
owing to the bad harvests of 1940 and 1941. : . 


JAPAN : 

March 5.—Naotake Sato was appointed Ambassador to. Moscow.. 
He told the Press that “the liberation of Greater East Asia from the 
Anglo-American yoke will be facilitated by the clarifying of Japanese- 
Soviet relations". , 

March 7.—Occupation of Brazilian Embassy. (See Brazs.) i 
March 9.—The Domei Agency quoted a statement by the Informa- 
tion.Board den reports of ill-treatment of Japanese espe? and 
asserting that "it is a maxim of Bushido to, honour and merciful to 

opponents who are brave on the battlefield". P 

March-10.—Imperial H.Q. issued figures showing that during the 
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campaigns in Malaya, the Philippines, Burma, the Dutch East Indies, 
New Guinea, Hong-kong, and Guam the armed forces bad destroyed 
1,161 Allied aircraft and captured 21, had sunk or damaged 767 vessels 
and captured 134, and had captured 592 «tanks, 16,054 motor cars, 
39110 railway cars, 1,404 guns, 4,633 machine guns, and 87,707 rifles. 
Prisoners numbered 119,028, and enemy dead up to the time the forces 
penetrated into Johore, 79,999, 

It was learned that, since the first rumours of atrocities against 
British and Allied prisoners of war, the Argentine Minister in Tokyo had 
been seeking audience with the Japanese Government, but had been 
refused an interview. 

The Chief of the Military Affairs branch of the War Ministry said at 
a mass meeting in Tokyo that plans by the democracies to secure bases 
in Siberia for an attack on "n could not suceeed, "since Russia 
Would not like being a catspaw of the democracies". He stated that 
Japan was now preparing to deal tbe final blow at Britain, 1n co-opera- 
tion with Germany and Italy, who would advance through Suez and the 
Near East "to shake hands with Japan in the Indian Ocean". 

. Gérman broádcast of Japanese Government spokesman’s statement 
ofi spirit of Bushido in army. (See Germany.) 

March 12.—The Prime Minister said in Parliament that if Australia 
did not change her attitude she would inevitably suffer the same fate as 
the Dutch East Indies. “‘Australia must know that it is impossible for 
her to defend herself against Japan," he said, "taking into account her 
small population, her enormous territory, and her geographical position 
far from Britain and the U.S.A.” He stated that Japan intended to 
eliminate completely Anglo-Saxon influence in India, but that if the 
Hindu leaders accepted the British proposition they would never be 
able to save India.  - 

_ British and U.S. representations to Vatican against establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Japan and Holy See. (See U.S.A. and 
Great Britain.) 

March 13.—An official spokesman referred at a Press conference in 
Tokyo to Mr. Eden's statement on Japanese atrocities in Hong-kong 
as a "fabrication, which scarcely needs refutation", and went on to 
allege atrocities by boi before the fall of Hong-kong and in 


Burma. 


LUXEMBURG 
March 11:—Grand Duchess's speech in London. (See Great Britasn.) 


MADAGASCAR ` 

March 10.—Turkish reports stated that 6 light units of the Bod 
Fleet had been transferred from Dakar to M: 

March 11.—Vichy assurances to U.S A. of neutrality of Madagascar. 
(See U.S A.) 

March 13.—American ori stated that there were 2 cruisers of the 
, Montcalm class and some submarmes in Madagascar waters. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


March 4 —The Government in London sent orders to the Com- 
manders in Java to fight on to the last. ; - 
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The Government decided to establish a Legation in Australia. 

March 8.—The Government denied reports from enemy sources 
that the defenders of Java had asked for an armistice on, March 7th: 

March 9.—The Government issued a statement pointing out that, ' 
since there was no communication with the Netherlands Indies, 
the actual military situation there was unknown, but that no armistice 
could be arranged with the Japanege save by the Government in 
London. Military corhmanders-in the East Indies had been instructed to , 
fight on to the last, and they had no power to e more than a . 
cessation of local military operations. The Governor-General had left 
Java since he was relieved of his military responsibilities by General ter 
Poorten and Rear-Admiral van Staveren. 

M. van Kleffens returned to London from the U.S.A. / 

March 15.—Queen Wilhelmina broadcast a message to Dutch sea- 
men, E them, of the steps taken to rebuild the Netherlands Navy. 
“Some of the first.steps Have already been taken", she said. ‘Some of 
our warships are still in action, and the fortunate circumstance that 
some thousands of men of the Royal Navy-have succeeded in escaping 
from the Netherlands East Indies renders it possible Xo make an im- 
mediate start with the work of reconstruction of the Navy by the 
purchase of new vessels.” . 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES - E 

March 3.—The Government moved from Batavia to Bandoeng. 

March 4.—1t was announced that General ter Poorten had taken over 
the command of the Allied land forces in Java, and Rear-Admiral van 
Staveren thd naval forces. A special mission was entrusted to Admiral 
Helfrich. d were received from the Government in London to 
fight on to the last. . 
- March 5.—The: Lieutenánt-Governor-General, in an address to the 
People's Council, urged Java's inhabitants to continue their resistance. 
He said the fall of Singapore had left the Dutch to fight superior Japan- 
ese strength almost alone, but added: “it is not.true that our allies 
have left us altogether. It may be expected that at any moment an 
attack on the enemy will be launched from another side". 

March 11.—Dr. van.Mook's statement to the Australian Press. 
(Sea Australia.) ‘ 


NEW ZEALAND "EP 
. March 4.—The Cabinet decided to form a Maori battalion for Home 


March 8.—Mr. Fraser, in a national broadcast, said that New 
Zealand would be held against any attack. Referring to the recent 


discussións in Canberra, he said that plans were being laid for the `, 


commencement of offensive action. 

March 12.—Two members of the War Cabinet, the Supply Minister, 
_ andan Opposition member of the War Council, returned from Australia, 

where they had held consultations with the Australian War Cabmet and 
the War Advisory Council. The Chiefs of Staff of both countries had 
also had discussions with American representatives. The members of 
the War Cabinet told the Press they were heartened by the outcome of 
the mission. "The important matters before us have gone as far as 
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words can take them; all that remains is action", they said. The next 
stage in the defence of both countries was to plan for defence in depth, 
building up supply bases, and then to reach a point at which they could 
` take the offensive. A scheme worked out at the consultations had been 
submitted to Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. 

The Prime Minister announced the establishment of a Defence 
Construction Council, with hi as chairman, and the appointment ^ 
of a Defence Construction Commissioner. Defence works would have 
* absolute priority over all State or civil activities. p 

March 14.—Men between the ages of 46 and 50 inclusive, and women 
of 20 and 21 were required to register for selection and direction into 
suitable war work. , . 

The Minister of Supply broadcast a message about his recent mission 
to Australia, in which he paid tribute to the work of the Australian 
Prime Minister in framing a joint strategy and proposals to meet 


problems of supply. “‘Once more the spirit of Anzac has been expressed - 


in a common agreement on the most vital matter that has ever engaged, 
the attention of our two peoples," he said. ''One result will be the 
r itiorof New Zealand as one base for the Allied nations from which 
the fice of freedom and democracy may advance in a great offensive 
movement." ` 2 


NORTHERN, IRELAND 
March 4.—A further contingent of American troops landed. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 2 a 
March 16.—An order was issued- instructing all British males 

oen the ages of 18 and 35 to register for-military service before 

April 3. í "n 


NORWAY À i 


March 2.—Swedish reports stated that more than 9,000 of the 
10,800 school-teachers had resigned from the' quisling teachers’ 
organization, in.spité of the threat of dismissal. (This followed the 
compulsory enrolment of all young people in the quisling youth 
movements.) It was also reported that 66 clergymen in Oslo and the: _ 
community councils and Univ i ofessors had supported the 
Bishops' joint. est on Feb. 14th against this enrolment. 

March 5.—Bishop Hille, of. Hamar, was dismissed, owing to his . 
: support of Bishop Berggrav, for reasons which, it was alleged, were 
."in clear conflict with the. facts". : M 

‘March 7.—It was learned that all the Bishops (who resigned on 
Feb. 24th) had protested against the new Youth Law compelling 
* children to join the Nazi Youth Organization. ' 

March 13.—The Oslo radio announced that Quisling had forbidden 
Jews to enter Norway. ` s 

March 14.—Swedish reports stated that the Dean of Trondheim, 
Dr. Fjellbu, had beeu arrested. It was also reported that Norwegian 
patriots had recently destroyed by fire 2 new German military depots 
near Trondheim. i PME 

March 16.—Norwegian authorities in London reported that the 
Free Churches in Norway were co-operating with the Lutheran State 
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Church.in a united front of all Christian denominations against the 
queue authorities, and were holding: meetings in support of the 

ishops and condemning the anti-religious campaign of the quislings 
and Germans. The quisling authorities threatened that public funds 
would be withdrawn from ‘the churches, the churches closed, and 
“saboteurs” sent to penal serivtude. 


PALESTINE PME n ; 
March 8.—It was learned that 1,300 women had joined the Palestine 
A.T.S. i 
March 13.—The British foodship Rabmanso left Haifa for Greece 
with 7,000 tons of wheat, after receiving the Italian safe conduct. 


PANAMA : i e 
March 10.—The U.S. Secretary for War arrived at Balboa to inspect ` 
the defence of the Canal Zone. - ` 


PERU 
"March 14.—The Foreign Minister announced that the U.S.A. was te 
make a loan to Peru of 29 million dollars for defence purposes.- 


THE PHILIPPINES 
March 6.—The Japanese ordered the natives in the occupied areas 
to surrender all guns and blade weapons. i 


» ` 


` 


POLAND ; i 

March 4—The German Governor of Warsaw publicly announced 

-that in reprisal for the death of a German policeman 100 Poles in 

Warsaw had been shot the day before, and threatened that if other 
German officials were attacked “the distribution of rationed food to 
the Polish population will cease”. 

March 7.—The Ostdeutscher Beobachter reported that a Pole named 
Osinski had’ been sentenced to death for listening to the B.B.C. Polish 
broadcasts, and passing on the news. 

March 14.—Reports were current that the Germans had made new 
attempts to create a “puppet government", in order to raise a- Polish 
army of one million for the Russian front. ; 


PORTUGAL : 

March 4.—Mr. Winant left Lisbon for New York. 

March 9.—Reinforcements left Lisbon for Mozambique. 

March 12.—It was learned that a decree had recently been issued 
defining the basis of civil defence in case of invasion, providing against 
air attacks on communications by parachutists, and taking measures to 
counter fifth column sabotage. The Portuguese Legion of volunteers 
had been created for home defence and all civilians were liable for 
service. : Em i 


: RUMANIA 


. March 5.—Turkish reports. described the prevailing despair in 
Rumania at the prospect of further sacrifices on the Russian front. 
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Russian naval and air raids. The Germans were reported to be fortifying 
the Danube fgom Orsova to Aplarasi against possible attack from the 
south. Food was reported to be very scarce, as exports eee were 
net being balanced by German goods in exchange, the German debt to 
"Rumania being about 40,000,000,000 leis. í i 

March 7.—1t was learned that a Cabinet meeting had been called to 
discuss agriculjural policy, in view of the exceedingly grave food 
situation expected in: the winter. Everybody, including school-children 
and townspeople, was to help in cultivation, and in Bessarabia everyone 
between 17 and 70, including Jews and Ukrainians, was to be mobilized . 
for agricultural work. : A . 


Almost the entire Rumanian mercantile marine had been wiped out by 


. SOUTH AFRICA 


March 3.—Dr. Malan demanded in Parliament that the Union should 
withdraw from the war, since it was now hopeless to expect the Allies . 
to win. Even the Russian successes were insignificant, and would be 
reversed in the spring. The Japanese were only seeking living space in . 
the Far East according to their policy of “Asia for the Asiatics". 

- General Smuts replied that in 1918 Germany gave in while she pos- 
sessed half Europe. It was not territorial gains that mattered one 
. Great blow would cause her Collapse. Italy was already defeated, and 
. this had weakened the German effort, and the Russian victories would 
^ have repercussions everywhere. He pointed out that steps were being 
taken to strengthen their coastal defences, and the Union was not uh- 
defended. It was impossible to give detailed information, even in 
Secret session, because there was a large group opposed to participation 
in the war. ; 

March 11.—General Smuts, replying in the House of Assembly to a 

uestion by Dr. Malan whether, if the war spread to the Indian Ocean, 
€ Union would be used as a base for other belligerents, said that South 
Africa would continue as Britain's ally, to give her all the help in her 
' power, and that if the war came nearer, South Africa would be much 
more of a war base than hitherto. He said that if the country were in 
urgent danger he woüld abandon the present policy of using coloured 
and native peoples only as non-combatants, and would enlist every 
available man. He repudiated Opposition sneers that Britain was 
fighting mainly with Dominion troops, and pointed that British casual- 
ties were far heavier than those of any of the Dominions. With refer- 
ence to Madagascar, he stated that relations with the Vichy Government 
were friendly, and that South Africa had no intention of occupying the 
island; but did the Opposition think, he asked, that if Madagascar were 
used as a base by the enemy, “we should fold our hands-and sit still? 

March 12. —The curtailment of long-distance trains was announced, 
together with a tightening-up of the A.R.P. organization, particularly in 
the coastal districts. Í ; . 


SPAIN i 


March 6.—Sir Samuel Hoare left Madrid for Lisbon. 
March 10.—It was reported from American Government sources 
that the Japanese Embassy in Madrid was “the centre of a propaganda 
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plot aimed at creating American disunion to overthrow the American 
Government”, and that the Embassy was being used as a "market 
place of pro da material to be passed on to secret agents and Fifth 
Columnists 1n the United States". 

March 13.——The Cabinet approved the authorization of the issue ofa 
2,000 million pesetas (about £43 Esa redeemable, 4 per cent, tax 
free loan 


March 14. —]t was learned that a camada agreement had been 
recently concluded with the Argentine for the exchange of Spanish 
.manufactured goods for Argentinian wheat, maize, ete. . 


SWEDEN x s 
March 8.—It was learned that a declaration expressing ‘‘warmest 
solidarity with thesNorwegian people fighting for their external and 
internal freedom” had been adopted by the executive of the committees 
ef the working-class organizations in Stockholm and district. ” 
March 14.—It was learned that the Government had confiscated 
14 newspapers for publishing’ articles on the conditioms in Norwegian 


prisons. 


SWITZERLAND E RE 
March 11.—British Red Cross inn to International Red Cross 
at Geneya for transmission to Japan. (See Britain.) 


THAILAND : 
» March 8. —The German news agency reported that tht Cabinet had 
resigned. 


TURKEY 

March 6 —It was announced that police inquiry into the bomb ex- 
plosion i in Ankara ‘bn Feb. 24 had established that von Papen was the 
intended victim, and that foreigners were involved in the plot. 

It was stated that a cordon had been drawn round the Russian 
Consulate in Istanbul, because the suspects of the Ankara bomb 
outrage were believed to'have taken refuge there, and that twó mem- 
bers of the Soviet commercial missioh had been arrested in Ankara. 

March 7.—The Russian Ambassador had a long interviéw with M. , 
Sarajoglu, and later the British Ambassador saw him. It was learned 
in Ankara that 2 men who took refuge in the Soviet Consulate in = 
Istanbul after the bomb explosion had been handed over to the police. 

March 10.—It was established that the man who was handed over 
to the police from the Russian Consulate i in Istanbul in connection 
with the Ankara bomb outrage was a B 

March 14.—The Agence Anatolie circulated a semi-official state- ^ 
ment from Berlin dealing with relations between Germany and 
Bulgaria, stating that “countries co-operating within a vast system must 
contrive to harmonize their friendly. relations, with tHeir political 
aspirations based on their alliances, and also, as everything depends 
on the issue of the war against the common foe, the importance and 
meaning of those alliances will depend on the attainment of that object". 


' 204 


` -Mr. Louis Jo 
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The statement referred to the reluctance of Bulgaria to co-operate 
actively in the war in Russia, and reminded, Bulgarians that "they 
cannot expect to keep their territorial acquisitions por to receive 
additional awards unless they make a more effective contribution to 
“the war against Russia". 

March 15.—Vichy and German reports stated that bombs were 
dropped on the Milas districts of Western Turkey by ‘Planes of uí- 
known nationality. i 

March 16.—Travellers € from German reported that the 
. entire productive machinery of Germany and al her resources were 

being strained tö the utmost to prepare for the spring offensive. 
Turkish business men in Germany could fmd no factory willing to 
accept commercial orders. Increasing dismay in Germany at the grow- 
ing Japanese successes was also soi there was a feeling that 
Japan was going too fast, and some inion maintained that 
the contemplated German drive towards the cds the Mde East in the spring - 
was dictated not only.by the plan to co-o te with the Japanese, but 
also by a German desire to forestall the Japanese in the occupation of 
a key position"in that Hn. ` - 


ES 


USA. ” 


March 2.—Mr. -Donald Nelson, in a btoadcast, appealed to pom 
industry to up production by 25 per cent on existing machines im ` 
1942, in an effort to win “the greatest competition of all time". g 

The Senate passed the $32,000 million War Appropriations Bill 

March 4.—30 German and 3 Italian aliens were arrested and numbers 
of cameras, short-wave receiving sets, and pro dist literature 
confiscated, during a police round-up in New . "Further-aliens 
were arrested in New Jersey. 

" March 5.—Mr. Stimson announced that “material air reinforcements” 
had’ been sent to Java. 

Mr. Welles saw M. cut to receive the "clrificatibn" of Vichy policy , 
which he had re nese mee told the Press he must refrain froma 
comment on, great achievement” of the British in '' 
more than 500 French h homes and killing about 1,000 French citizens" 
in the raid on Paris. He stated that his interview with Mr. Welles had 
dealt with Pacific problems. 

George Vierick was convicted by the Federal Court in Washington of 
: . withholding essential information when he registered with the State 

. Department as an agent of German interests. 
March 6:—President Roosevelt signed the War Appropriations Bill. 
The State nm announced that a technical mission, headed by 
n, would be sent to India. `° 

The Court of Appeal granted the National Bank of Belgium the o right 
to sue for the recovery of their gold, stored in'the U.S.A. ud the Bank 
of France. ` 

"March 8.—Mr. Winant arrived in New York. 

March 9.—Admiral Harold Stark was appointed Coniistido: of the 
U.S" Naval Forces in European waters. 
President Roosevelt, in a broadcast, denied that the American people 
were or had been complacent, but he warned ‘them of difficult days 
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ahead and emphasized that all efforts must be directed towards winning 
the war. EE ít 7 
Establishment of Anglo-American Caribbean commission. (See 


Great Britain.) The White House stated that the U.S.A. had no inten- . 


tion of gaining sovereignty over the British possessions in the Westerf 
ekee, where U.S. bases had been established, and President 
Roosevelt denied that any request was under consideration for an 
extension of the 99-year leases of these bases. $9. 

President Roosevelt received Lt.-Gen. McNaughton and the Cana- 
. dian Minister. Later he saw Mr. Alexander Weddell, U.S. Ambassádor 
to Spain. ; ; 

aa learned that Admiral Hart had recently returned from the 
South Pacific. 

March 10.—Mr. Nelson broadcast an appeal to American industry to 
increase production still.more. “Idle tools work for Hitler," he said, 
and he urged that shifts should be increased, plants should work a 
7-day week, and that man-hours could be doubled for military produc- 
tion if the equipment were used 24 hours a day. EP 

It was learned that all agencies concerned with. the supply of 

Leage-Lend goods had been instructed to place Russia at the top of the 


Mr. Welles told the press-that no information had yet been received 
as tp the reported transfer of 40 French vessels to Germany, and that 
ents for the dispatch of foodstuffs and medical supplies to 

French North Africa were still under ion. 

March 11.—Mr. Welles received M. Haye, who renewed his assur- 
ances that the French Fleet would not be surrendered to Germany, nor 
would any concessions on Madagascar be granted -to other Powers. 
The French Ambassgdor told the press that: "Neither the Japanese — . 
nor the British nor anybody else has made the slightest demands on us... 


Ma y 

ae Roosevelt sent a message to Congress on the first year's 
work of the Lease^Lend programme. He said that the offensive which 
tbe Allies "must and will drive into the heart of the Axis" would take 
"the entire strength that we possess". He insisted that the war could 
only be-won by offensive action, but "that takes time, for the Allies 
need more and still more equipment, and transportation”. “Success 
will come dearly, at the price of defeats and losses’”, he declared. ' 

March-12.—It was learned that Congress had extended for 9 months 
the activities of the Dies Committee. ; ; 

The War Department announçed that the`civil aviation 
programme was to be more than doubled in size, the number of students 
to be given elementary training as pilots being raised to 45,000 annyally, - 
` and facilities for advanced students being tripled to 30,000 a year. ' 


The State Department announced -that representations had been ^ 


made to the Vatican against the establishment of a Japanese diplo- ^ 

matic mission to the Holy See owtng to suspicion of the motives which 

prompted Japan, a country not having many Christian interests, to 

seek such. a status. ME ‘ 
President Roosevelt received a personal'letter from the Australian 

Prime Minister. - us ; 

March 13.—President -Roosevelt told the ptess that the message 
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from Mr. Curtin was being studied. Hé also said that it was time some 
‘people in the U.6.A. forgot about politics and realized there was a war- 
- on. This applied to several newspapers and to Congress. He maintained 
.that there could be a much greater concentration throughout the^ 
duntry on tbe war effort. ° oe 

March 14.—It.was learned that the War Production Board had 
ordered the reduction by 20 per cent of supplies of petrol for civilians 
after March 16. President Roosevelt wrote to the Governors of all the 
States urging them to set a speed limit on the highways of 40 miles an 
hour, to conserve motor tyres. 

Loan to Peru. (See Perw.) . - e 

March 16.—The War Production Board reported that $26,804 mil- 
lion, or 20 per cent of all war appropriations since June, 1940, had been 
earmarked for aircraft manufacture; and $32,517 million, or 24 per 
cent, for the manufacture of tanks, guns, and ammunition. . 

Lord Halifax, at a dinner of the Economic Club, declared that the 
Allies had no idea of fighting this war ‘‘or a merely defensive strategy”. 
“The last thing we have in mind is to leave Hitler and his associates 
with a monopoly of initiative", he said. The spring and summer of 
1942 might well bring even.greater tests of courage and endurance to 
the Allies, hut "with us hope grows, but with the enemy, fear". The 
enemy, Lord Halifax continued, had pretty well reached the peak of his 
military and industrial , and be could expend the one only at 

' the cost of impairment of thé other. The United Nations, on the other 
hand, had great military arid industrial reserves which were only just * 
coming, into play. Just as Russia had shown in Europe that the 
Germans were not invincible, so the time would come when the 
A.B.C.D. Powers would teach the same lesson to the Japanese. - He 
concluded by stressing the need for confidence, as the best thing-that 
should be given to those doing the actual fighting, and said: "Never 

` let us forget that, when we have won the war, we shall need also to win 
the e . j ] 

. Litvinov, speaking at the same dinner,'said fhat it seemed that 
"practical ways of winning a victory over, Hitler—the main-spring of 
the Axis—are for the first time in sight". Although it was true, he 

-continued, that practical ways to such a victory involved risks, was it 
not also true that Hitler owed his considerable successes to highly 
risky ventures, such as his invasion of Norway? ‘‘There may be a 
much greater risk in waiting and doing nothing, in letting slip one 

` opportunity after another,” he said, for though it might seem advanta- 
geous to the Allies to play a waiting game while accumulating vast 
reserves of armaments, Hitler would take advantage of his present 

successes to occupy more and more points of vantage. In the past 9 
months, he continued, Russia had prevehted Hitler from taking any . 

.' considerable military action.on any front and had given the Allies a 

f EE spare thé Soviet Army had.destroyed the spirit as well as- 
the physical force of fhe enemy. “It may be confidently asserted", he 
went on, "that the former Hitler army which entered Soviet territory 
drunk with victory and success no longer exists; that it has deteriorated, 
not only physically through the destruction of its crack divisions and 
the filling up of its ranks with immature youths and older men, but also 
morally:” The farther back the-German armies could be pushed, the 
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put their demoralization, and the greater the discontent^ within 
y, M. Litvinov maintained, the greater would be tho activity 

shown by the. Hitler-hating populations in the ‘occupfed countries. 
They were waiting for a signal for action, he said, and the only signal 
they would recognize would be “ʻa serious defeat for the German army ..- 
The Australian Minister in Washington broadcast a call to the 
United Nations to attack the enemy im order to defend Australia. He 
said that the fight for Australia "may well be the last chnce the United 
Nations have of making a stand—and a comeback—in the Western 
Pacific’’.. They should “meet and hit the enemy wherever he is to be 
found, and, as the opportunity offers, turn this defensive attack into a 
counter-attack and the.counter-attack into an offensive". Mr. Casey 


' said that thé watchword throüghout Australia was “work, fight, or 


perish”, and the whole country was mobilized for war. '"We have 
learned the lesson of 'too little and tog late' ” he said. -“We cannot 
afford to fail again. We must apply the lesson we have learned. We 
must think in terms not of 1943, but-of 1942—of to-day.” 

Mr. Welles described Hitler’s speech of March 15 as “‘a monstrous 
tissue of lies, offered solely for ‘the purposes of deceit’? He added: 
“There is increasing evidence that the German people themselves, like 
the people of Italy, fully recogriize that fact." Me Welles pointed out 
that the significance of the speech lay not in “its boasts and promises" 


USS.S.R: 


March-5 —Pravda, describing the activities of partisans behind the 


German lines, said they were now in control of one administrative 
region, where they had -cleared the Germans from all villages, re- ] 
established local &iuncils raised a contribution to the Defence Loan, 
and were publishing a local newspaper. > 

March 6.—It was learnt that Latvian representatives, at a recent 
"meeting, had broadcast an appeal to the Latvian people to resist the 
Germans, and to withhold supplies from them, at a time when "the 
Latvian legioris are nearing the Latvian borders”, 

March 8.—International Worhen's Day, founded by a German 
Communist, Klara Zetkin; 31 years earlier, was celebrated in Moscow. ` 

March 11.—It was learned that M. Garreau and General Petit, 


formerly Chief of Staff of the Free French Army, had arrived if 


Moscow, to form a liaison mission. 
March 14.—Sir Archibald Clark Kerr arrived in Kuibishev. 
VATICAN CITY ` : 


March 12.—U.S. and British representations against the establish- 
ment of «diplomatic relations between Japan and the Holy See. (See 
U.S.A. and Britain.) 


YUGOSLAVIA m 
March 6.—Stockholm reports-stated that the German authorities 
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had forbidden, the growing of-tall crops, such as maize, within 500 yards 
^.of railings.or main roads, owing to increased guerrilla-activity. ; 
'. March 8.-Surlash sources-reported the outbreak of à.severe ty phus 
| epidemic in Serbia and part.of Bosnia. , - We i 
> "March 9.—The Government, in London, was understood. to have 
asked for further U.S. ad for, Gen. Mihailovitch's army'in Serbia, 
on account of increased Axis reimforcements there. It. was learned that 
; wholsesale arre&ts had been carried out-in Belgrade since the Germans 
ordered the death penalty for all opposition to their occupation. 
.. March 15.—Turkish reports stated that.150 “Communist” hostages 
- ., . bad been recently execiited by the Germans, as a reprisal for the murder 
 .of 3 Serbian policemen in the service of the Neditch Government in 
, . Belgrade. 2 ^ : ‘ 
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MADAGASCAR TO-DAY. 

THE Prime Minister, in a speech on March 24, 1942, pointed out that a 
du of the British and American supplies and reinforcements for 

ddle East.and North Africa tust pass round the Cape of Good 
Hope and up the east coast of Africa, now tbat only very restricted 
use can be made of the Mediterranean. Supplies for India and China 
must follow the same route, while ships bound from the United Kingdom 
to Australia and New Zealand must also round the Cape and traverse 
the South Indian Ocean. The French island of Madagascar, which 
possesses at Diego-Suarez one of the finest natural harbours in the 
world, lies astride or near to these vital supply lines. There is a French 
naval base in the harbour of Diego-Suarez. 

Madagascar, situated in the South Indian Ocean, lies between 
longitude 11°57’ and 25°39’ S. and latitude 43°10’ and 50°30’ E. and ` 
is separated from the Portuguese territory of Mozambique on the con- 
tinent of Africa by the Mozambique Channel, which is some 240 miles 
wide at its narrowest point. The Island is approximately 900 miles 
long and its greatest width is about 350 miles; its total area, including 
the Comoro Islands under the same administration, is about 240,000 
sq. miles, an area greater than the whole of France and about four times 
the size of England and Wales. The four small islands of the Comoro 
Archi o lie some 150 to 200 miles off the north-west coast. To tHe 
east of the Island, separated from it by about 370 miles, lies the island of 

. Réunion, also a French possession, and some 95 miles north-west of 
Réunion is the British island of Mauritius. 

The island of Madagascar is the third largest in the world and the 
most extensive French territory in the southern hemisphere. Some two- | 
thirds or more of the country consists of a vast plateau in the shape of a 

uadrilateral. ‘The mountains, intersected by valleys, range in height 

m 3,000 ft. to the cipal peak, Mt. t, in the north, which 
attains 8,790 ft. a es orth, more especially towards the east, the 
mountains fall almost precipitously to the coast; in the western and 
southern regions the descent is more gradual. The high plateau forms 
the watershed ‘for the whole country. Rivers flowing to the east are 
short, rapid, interrupted by cataracts, and unnavigable for any 
distance. Those flowing to the west are longer but are also subject to 
rapids and flood. The most important river is the Betziboka, which, 
flowing westwards to the Bay of Majunga, ends in a delta 11 nfiles 
wide. The principal lake of the Island is the Alaotra, about 85 ne 
north-east of the capital, Tananarivo. 

Some three-quarters of the coast appears to be very inhospitable. 
On the east, from the most northerly point, Cape Ambré, to the southern 
point, Fort Dauphin, with the exception of the Bay of Diego-Suarez i in. 
thè extreme north and the Bay of Antongil, the coast line is practically 
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straight and often fringed wıth reefs and sandbanks. Sandbanks, 
~ thrown-up by the violent south-east winds, frequently bar the mouths 

of the rivers and thus a long chain of lagoons has been formed which 

for several hundreds of miles runs el to the coast, at one point 

forming 50 miles of unbroken waterway. The west coast of the Island 
` is more indented and in the north-west is very broken. 

The principal commercial port is Tamatave on the east coast; it 
is the only pott connected by railway with the capital, about 230 miles 
distant. The town was rebuilt following the cyclone of 1929, and has 

-a well-equipped harbour, entrance to which, however, is difficult on 
account of the bar. Other ports are Majunga-on the north-west and 
Tuléar on the south-west coast, but these are of less importance and : 
have no good harbour pee There are also good natural harbours 
on the island of Nosi Bé, about 6 miles off the north-west coast, and at 
"Mayotte in the Comoro Islands, but the climate of Nosi Bé is unhealthy, 
and again there are no up-to-date port facilities. In the extreme north 
is the immense bay of Diego-Suarez which provides one of the finest - 
harbours, in fact the third largest, ın the world. The entrance facing 
east, about 18 miles south of Cape Ambré, is about a mile wide, and is 
divided and guarded by an island, very probably fortified. Within the 
greater bay are four smaller bays. Although Diego-Suarez is used as a 
commercial harbour its real significance lies in its navalimportance. It, 
can give safe, deep water, inshore anchorage to any number of vessels 
of the largest capacity, and within its limits there 1s at Port Nievre, an 
important French fortified naval base with repair docks, storage 
facilities, etc. During the rainy season, from November to April, Diego- 
Suarez is often cut off from the Island by floods. 

Tananarivo, the capital of the Island and the seat of local government ' 
and headquarters of civil and military administration, is situated in the 
Central highlands of Imerina and has a population of some 90,000. 
Other important towns, in addition to the ports, are Antsirabe and 
Fianarantsoa, on the highlands south of the capital, and Fort Dauphin, 
on the south-east coast. Internal communication? are not extensive. 
There are about 534 miles of single-track metre-gauge railways, com- 
prising the lines connecting the capital with Tamatave and with 
Antsirabe, a branch line of the Tamatave railway running northward 
to Lake Alaotra, and a new line from Fianarantsoa to the east coast. 
Some 16,000 miles of roads are normally used in the dry season for 
motor transport, but they are frequently at wa steep gradients in the 
mountains, and are not kept in good repair. peacetime there is a 
regular weekly air-service between Tananarıvo and Paris for passengers 
and mails, and two air lines servé the interior of the Island, but for mails 
oni : 

Jithongh the Island is situated in the tropital zone there is great 
variety of climate, according to altitude and wind. On the central 
plateau the climate is far more temperate than in the coastal regions. 
It is much drier and has a more moderate seasonal rainfall. From late 
May to early September rainfall is not high and the temperature may 
fall almost, to freezing-point; the region is pem healthy and 
European habitation is possible. Towards the east coast tropical 

. conditions prevail, the'climate is very hot, humid, and unhealthy; rain- 
fallis extremely heavy, the wettest season being from November to April, 
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when violent tempests and cyclones are frequent. Oñ the western slopes 


of the highlands and the extreme south the climate is alsó very hot ' 


but-semi-arid. In all low-lying coastal.areas.and in the yalleys, where 
rice-fields abound, malaria is very prevalent , and yellow fever eene 
OCCUIS. 

As a result of the very varied climate, vegetation is both tropical id 
sub-tropical. Towards the east there,are vast tropical forests, which 
form part of the natural wealth of the Island. Although only about 2 
i cent of the whole country is cultivated, aly owing to lack of 

bour, the soil in general is fertile and at leást a of the population 
are employed in agriculture and stock breeding. The three principal 
crops, rice, manioc, and maize, cultivated by small native growers 

throughout the Island, except in the southern regions, are thé main 

p of the pm A variety of other crops grown largely for export 

ude coffee, tocoa, sugar, tobacco, vanilla, pepper, and other spices. 
European crops are cultivated mainly in the highlands, cocoa and spices 


in the humid eastern regions,and sugar cane in the west. Within the 
last decade thero has been a stndy migra tion towards the west from the 
more populated areas of the Pada and eastern regions. Develop- 
ment of agricultural resources has not been rapid, for under existing 


conditions consideration is given to native interests and to ordinary . 
farming pursuits in preference to richer plantation culture. The Island 
is, however, agriculturally self-sufficient, except for wheat and wine, the 
cultivation and production of which have been discouraged for reasons of 
trade. 

There is considerable mineral wealth, including graphite, mica, some 
coal, phosphates, copper, lead, nickel, iron, gold, certain dar M 
minerals, and a variety of precious stones. Except in the case of gra 
mica, ‘and gold there has been little extensive exploitation. ius 
has not been y developed and consists mainly of small soa 
industry and 1 handicrafts. 

In 1938 total exports were valued at 819 million francs and imports at 
603 million francs France took 78 per cent of exports and supplied 74 
per cent of imports. The principal exports were coffee, vanilla, canned 
meats, hides, sugar, cloves, manioc, raffia fibre, graphite, and mica. 
Imports consisted mainly of cotton textiles, fuel oil, and coal, machinery, 
iron and steel, and automobiles. 

. The density of population in Madagascar is low; some 15.7 per square 
mile, At the date of the last census, taken in 1936, the total population 
amounted to 3,798,000, of which 25,255 were French or assimilated, 

14,343 foreigners, including 8,000 Hindus, 3,000 Chinese, and 3,000 ` 
others, and the remainder Malagasy, the collective denomination for 
some 18 native tribes. The Malagasy are believed from their affinity in 
language and custom to originate mainly from the same races which 
occupy the Malay Peninsula and the Polynesian Archipelago with a 
slight mixture of Arabs and Europeans. These 18 native tribes, made up 
of 53 races of different colours and customs, have but one common, 
characteristic—indolence. ‘The most civilized are the Hovas, 

numbering some 200,000, who, prior to heal conquest, inhabited 
Imerina, the central province, and ruled the greater part of the interior, 
all the eastern portions, and parts of the north-west. They are predomi- 
nantly Malayan and are still the main occupants of the central highlands. 


- , 
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. They now form the professional class and those of them who have 
- acquired French citizenship assist in the Government and local admini- 
stration. They are, on the whole, loyal to the French régime, though 
- their younger members have aspirations to independence. The only 
fücbulsat and warlike race is the Antandroy tribe, M the south between 
: Fort Dauphin and Tuléar, but for some years they have caused little 
trouble. The Comorians, some 40,000 m number, of Moslem race, form 
the native militia. In the south (near Tuléar and Fort Dauphin) there 
are natives of Hamitic descent, in the west at Morodava and Majunga 
there are negroes, and in the north near Diego-Suarez there is a mixed 
Semitic type. Of the 750,000 native Christians, about 500,000 are 
Protestants and the remainder Roman Catholics. : 


The Dutch, Portuguese, and the British all attempted to establish 
colonial settlements in Madagascar at various periods during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In the nineteenth century both the 
British and the French appointed Consuls and to respect the, 
independence of the In 1885 a treaty with the ruling Hova’ -. 
monarch gave the French a virtual protectorate, although the word did 
not appear in the text, and five years later the British recognized this 

.French protectorate in return for concessions af Zanzibar. Military 
action was, however, necessary before French control became effective. 

When in 1896 Galliéni went out to Madagascar as Resident General 
he "found an i t forest and left it a tranquil and prosperous 
colony". It Dee due to his work that the French administration 
has been remarkably successful, not so much on account of the economic ` 

rogress achieved as in its native policy. Galliéni in his Instructions to 
eads of Provinces described the object of his policy as the "creation 
of racial groups, administered by their own chiefs, under the advice of 
- residents without a uniform method of organization and administration, 
but based on the manners, customs, and characteristics of each people". . 
This delegation of.a certain responsibility to native chiefs constituted 
a measure of what the British call indirect rule, aKhough the chiefs 
have always been agents of the central'administration and have enjoyed 
comparatively little latitude. In 1924, however, the number of French 
officials was limited and a policy of administrative decentralization set 
in motion involving greater local autonomy and the appointment of 
more natives to responsible posts. -Madagascar is now ruled by a 
Governor-General, advised by an Administrative Council com of 
officials and four nominated Europeans and two natives. Délégaitons 
` économiques ot financières on the Algerian model were set up in 1924 
and are consulted on matters concerning thé budget and public works. 

Education is compulsory and in the primary stage the language of 
instruction is Malagasy. Native regional schools train industrial-and 
agricultural apprentices. There are also secondary, schools and special 
‘colleges for traming native administrators. Recruitment of labour for 
pone works and labour dues M are regulated, as in other 

rench colonies, by a decree of 21st August, 1930, which recognized, 
compulsion as a temporary expedient. The labour dues carry out 
Galliéni's conception of à native tax to induce the native to work and 


-1 Except in the “old” colonies. See Th -Colonsal Problem (O.U.P. 1997), 
p. 169. 
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thereby- contribute to the improvement of his own lot. Governor- 
General Olivier instituted in 1926 a scheme for the employment of 
men liable to military service but not actually in the Army for a period 
of two years in mobile labour battalions employed on pulic works. In 
1929 10,000 natives were so ployed, but this service has recently . 
been discontinued. i j ' 
Several factors, not least the relatively backward stage of economic 
development and the policies of such Gbverrior-Generals as Galliéni and 
Olivier, have so far prevented the growtlt of a strong nationalist move- 
ment in Madagascar. But a small group attempted in the years 
immediately before this war to organize a movement to secure collective 
French citizenship* and later "Madagascar for the Malagasy”. The 
agitation and propaganda seem to have been tactfully handled by the 
then Governor-General on the instructions of M. Violette, Minister 
for the Colonies in the Blum Government, and there is little reason to 
suppose that it has gained much ground in spite of the ap of the 
ad by its leaders to secure reduction of taxes and abolition of 
orced labour. The Malagasy as a whole are undoubtedly loyal to 
France, though there is no reason to suppose that they are anti-Btitish. 
After the fall of France a strongly anti-British Governor, M. Cayla, 
was sent out by the Vichy Government, and the attack on Dakar 
increased the pro-Vichy sentiments of the army in Madagascar. The 
- British blockaded the Island and only one ship called between June and 
December, 1940, but the Governor-General in a cable to Vichy expressed 
his deepest contempt for the British threat to cut off the colony so long 
as it remained bedient to Vichy, and declared that if Madagascar could 
not sell her goods abroad she could at least survive on her own produce. 
Although the present Governor-General, M. Anet, is reported to be less 
una anti-British than his predecessor, there is no doubt of his 
loyalty and that of the Civil Service, which is said to have been care- 
fully "combed out". The existence in the Island of a section of the 
Légion Française de Combatants will also strengthen loyalty to Vichy. 
Since the extension of Japanese activities into the Indian Ocean there 
have been unconfirmed rumours that a Japanese naval and air mission - 
had been sent to Madágascar, and that the Vichy Government was 
adopting a co-operative attitude and might grant intelligence facilities 
and submarine bases. M. Haye, the Vichy Ambassador in Washington, 
has, however, on several occasions, given categorical assurances that 
these rumours were without foundation and that no demands had been 
made by any Power on his Government regarding the Island, which 
would be defended against all comers. But on the most favourable view 
of French determination to defend Madagascar, doubts are bound to 
arise as to the ibility of effective resistance. In peace time, the 
troops in the ann, including the forces at Diego-Suarez, consist of 
1,580 Europeans and 3,720 natives, together with the native police and 
militia of 4,400. Strong batteries defend the harbour of Diego-Suarez, 
but there are probably no tanks and few aeroplanes. D. P. E. 
: H. Œ L. 


1 Le Service de la main-d'œuvre pour les Travaux d'intér&t général, 
(S.M.O.T.I,G.). = 

* In Madagascar a special decree is necessary for the acquisition of French 
citizenship, as distinct from French nationality. ^ 
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ASPECIS OF U.S.-BRITISH POST-WAR 
~ ECONOMIC PROBLEMS-—II ja 


IN the first of this article: it was pointed out that, according to 
estimates published in the United States, and modified m the light of 
further considerations, the United Kingdom is likely, even after the 
immediate post-war dislocation has subsided, to face a situation in 
which the-debit items in its current account with the rest of the world 
will greatly exceed its credit items, in the absence of control of the ex- 
change pae o internationaf trade, or of other special measures. 
This potential deficit on currént account, it is very tentatively sug- 
gested, may amount to as much as £250-350 million at pre-war prices, 
i.e. to perhaps a quarter or more of the total debit items. It will include 
both a deficiency of dollars and a deficiency of exchange on the coun- 
tries of the Sterlmg Area. The more prosperous the United States and 
the rest of the world outside the United Kingdom are (beyond a certain 
point, at least), the better, on balance, the position of the United King- 
dom is likely to bé. ‘The conclusion of-the first part of the article was 
that the most serious danger to post-war U.S.-British friendship appears 
to be that which arises from the possibility of Britain being driven to 
adjust her difficult balance of payments Po by means obnoxious 
to American opinion, or from the United States demanding (perhaps as 
‘part of the Lend-Lease settlement) a policy which Britain's exchange 
difficulties make it impossible for ber to follow. - 
What are the policies which Britain might adopt to solve her ex- 
change problem? The principal ones appear to be depreciation or de- 
valuation of sterling, price deflation, export- subsidies, the increase of 
efficiency in export trades, restriction of imports by any of a number of 
means, and bilateralism. Most of these means and some others are 
reviewed in the National Planning Association's pamphlet on Britain’ s 
Trade in the Post-War World referred to in the first part of this article, 
but an independent glance at each of them in turn a rofitable. 
They will first be considered on their merits as solutiens of Britain's 
exchange pope. the probable American attitude towards them being 


` 


H 


ma retis or Devaluation of Sterling . . 
f the exchange markets were to be freed in the circumstances fore- 
cast above as likely to prevail after the mmediate post-war dislocation 
has subsided, the natural result would be a depreciation of sterling in 
terms both of the dollar'and of most of the currencies of theSterling Bloc. 
This would make British goods cheaper in other countries (in terms of 
their currencies) and foreign goods dearer here in terms of sterling, thus 
tending to increase our exports and curtail our imports. The 
disadvantages of allowing this "automatic" method of adjustment to 
operate are fourfold. First, increasing the amount of British exports and 
decreasing the amount of British imports is not necessarily the same 
ire as increasing the total value of those exports and decreasing the 
total value of the imports—it is theoretically possible, in fact, that 
depreciation of sterlmg might make the balance of current account 
items worse instead of better—and even if the depreciation of sterling 
is successful in re-establishing equilibrium, it may have to proceed a 
"long way in order to do so. Secondly, depreciation of sterling means 
- worsening the British terms of eddie melange dare in proportion to 
i i 1 Vide Bwlleisn of Mar, 21, 1942. 
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the extent of the depreciation the one-sixth or so of all her requirements 
of goods and services which Britain normally buys from abroad. : 
ad a drastic depreciation of sterling would no de t be resented 
abroad: competitive depreciations of other currencies am impositions 
of. tariffs or quotas against British “Exchange Dumping” might: e- 
tirely offset such favourable effects as might otherwise be expécted: in 
short, stich a depreciation would be successful only if it was generally 
agreed to be necessary and proper. FÉurthly, depreciation might lead 
to a “flight from the pound", which would aggravate the situation. ` 

These four disadvantages merit further atteàtion. Whether de- 
preciation of the pound will close or widen the gap between the credit 
.and the debit items in Britain's balance of current payments depends 
upon a number of factors which interact in a complicated manner; and 
the data on which any prognostication on this matter mast be ba£ed are 
hard to sift. Depreciation would almost certainly increase the total - 
sterling value-of our imports, but it would probably increase the value of 
our exports to an extent which more than offset this. A careful but 
very tentative survey! suggests that for every one per cent by which 
Britain's current items with the rest of the world fall short of her debit ` 
items, a general depreciation of sterling against all other currencies of as 
much as,2 per cent mày be necessary. (This is intended to be an 
estimate of the highest probable, rather than the most bable, 
depreciation required.) This clearly means thát, to correct the eficiency 
of about a quarter suggested as possible above in our foreign exchange 
requirements, it might be necessary to reduce the value of sterling in 
terms of all other currencies by as much as half. E. 

It is clear—to come to the second of the objections to depreciation— 

, that such a large fall as this in the value of sterling would have serious 

effects upon the British standard of living. The total volume of British 
imports is extremely insensitive to their prices—a rise of one per cent in 
the price (per unit) of all the goods and services we'buy from abroad 
probably does not bring about a curtailment of more than one-third of 
one per cent in the anfount which we buy. Hence, in the case of a 
halvmg of the external yalue of sterling, we should cut down the amount 
we imported by perhaps a sixth, and the actual amount ofexport'goods . 
and services we should have to provide to pay for this reduced volume 
of imports would be not far short of one-third as great again as pre- 
viously. This (since our exports of goods and services without deprecia- 
tion of the pound will perhaps be equal to about a sixth of our gross 
national income) means a reduction of nearly a ninth in the total 
quantity of goods and services available for our use at home, and of 
about the same fraction in our avérage real income per head. Loss of 
foreigrr investment income and export markets is bound, of course, to 
reduce the British standard of living, but the utmost reduction which 
these losses are likely to bring about directly (i.e. apart from the effects - 
of depreciation) is four or five per cent. Heavy depreciation would 
therefore involve an unnecessarily large sacrifice. . s 

As regards the possibility that depreciation on anything like this 
scale would meet with opposition abroad, it need only be said that this is 
extremely likely. Many of the countries of the Sterling Bloc would no 
doubt be very anxious to keep their currencies in line with the pound 

1 See a calculation shortly to be published in Oxford Economic Pepers, No. 6. 
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„as they did in 1931. It would be very convenient for Britain if the 
countries which did so were those with which we did a higher proportion 
of our import trade than of our export trade, since what would really 
suit us best Would be to buy our imports at the same price as before and 
p sell our exports at a lower price per unit in terms of foreign currency. 

t is possible, indeed, that this might be so, but it would be unwise to 
take the possibility too seriously. : ' 
The fourth objection—thaf depreciation would prevoke capital 
flight (chiefly’to the U.S.)—1s a very serious one, which, in the absence 
of an arrangement with the United States for the offsetting of such a 
flight by the Exchange Equalization Funds of the two countries, might 
well be sufficient by itself to prevent freedom from being restored to the 
exchange markets. Some authorities, indeed, have suggested that in the 
post-war period, the loss of faith in the political stability of Europe 
and other causes may in any case result 1n. a steady drain of capital 
from Britain to the U.S.—apart from that caused by.any actual or 
expected fall in sterling—a drain which will make the British balance of 
payments position even worse than is indicated above. This, however, 
' is not a major.danger in comparison with the other factors mentioned. 
Taking all four of these objections to depreciation into account, it 
certainly seems, therefore, that it cannot, by itself, provide.a satisfac- 
` tory solution of Britain's post-war exchange difficulties. It remains to 
glance at the remaining ways of escape. ' 
Deflat 


‘Lhe second expedient—deflation—is less attractive still. It involves, 
itis true, less danger of causing offence and retaliation abroad, and less 
danger of causing a flight of short-term capital from London, but the 
lengths to which it might have to be carried in order to bring about, 
equilibrium purely as a result of lowering British costs are just as great 
as those to which a depreciation of sterlmg might have to be carried in 
order to restore equilibrium—i.e. it might be necessary to reduce the 
British prism level by as much as half. This could, in all prob- 
ability, only be done at the cost of a violent depregsion and severe un- 
employment. Indeed, it is most likely that equilibrium would be restored 
. by deflation through the medium of reduced employment and real 
incomes rather than through the medium of a reduction in money-wage 
rates sufficient to equate exports with imports under conditions of full 
employment. A further objection to deflation, moreover, is the effect 
which it would have of increasing the tax burden: necessary for the pay- 
ment of interest on the internal debt. The Internal National Debt is 
unlikely to be much less than £18,000 or £19,000 million at the end of 
„the war, and the annual interest on it is therefore likely to be £400 
million or more. This is only : EE cent of a national income of £10,000 
toillion, which is quite likely to be attained (with the help of a continued 
rise in prices) by the end of the war, but it is 8 per cent of a national 
income of 15,000 million, which might result from a severe price- 
deflation. The difference, from the point of view of the taxpayer, is 
very great. E 77% 

Export Subsidies : . 

Fo subsidize exports is a means of attaining the object mentioned 
above as desirable—the cheapening of our exports (the demand for 
which is sensitive to price) ‘without raising the price of our imports, of 
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which we buy almost the same uantities whatever the price. The 
objection to it—a fatal one—is that it would certainly arouse great 
. resentment abroad, not least in the United States, and that other 
countries are better able to carry out such a policy tha we are. The 
United States, for instance, exports only a quarter as much, in relatipn 
to its national income, as Britain, and could thérefore (since also, 
average incomes per head there are higher than in Britain) persumably 
afford to subsidize its exports more thdh four times as highly as Britain 
if it chose to do so. ; ip. - 
Increasing the Efficiency of the Exporting Trades E 

There is no doubt that, after the war, there will be a very great need 
for closer attention than ever before to the requirements of foreign 
markets; with the object of adapting British export business to changes 
in demand. The industrialization of many .overseas countries will, 
while greatly reducing the demand for somé goods, such as cheap 
textiles, increase the demand for others, such as textile. machinery and 
other capital goods, while the increase in incomes which industrializa- 
tion, coming after the depression of the last decade, may be expected 
to bring in many countries hitherto manly dependent upon agriculture 
should result ip an increased demand for many consumers’ goods, 
Poa for those of a rather higher quality than has previously 

sold in these markets. It is not necessary here to discuss methods 

by which British exporters might seek or be assisted (without sub- 
sidies) to take full advantage of the opportunities which offer, but such 
an increase in their efficiency could hardly provide ground for resent- 
ment or retaliation abroad, and is as much in the general interest as in 
that of Britain. It is en a RAN to remark at this point, 
however, that lending abroad would make no direct contribution to the 
solution of the British exchange problem. Indirectly, and in the long 
run, wise lending will help to establish trade connections and to create 
new foreign markets, but, since the primary object of exporting in the 
post-war period will be jea aa for imports, any exports for which we 
do not receive payment make our immediate position worse rather 
than better. - 
Thes Restriction of Imports - : . A 

As is pointed out above, the loss of foreign earning-power which we 
seem likely to suffer as a result of the war will not, in all probability, 
exceed four or five per cent of our national income, while depreciation 
of sterling to the extent necessary to bring about equilibrium might 
well result in twice as great a loss, owing to the worsening of our terms 
of trade. It follows that it would almogt certainly be more profitable 
for Britain to keep the external value of the iod fich and to restrict . 
imports to the amount which her foreign exchange sufficed to buy than 
to depreciate the pound in an effort to increase her foreign earning- 
power. This conclusion holds, of course, only so long as other countries 
are content to see this policy pursued without retaliating. Competitive 
overvaluation of currencies, coupled with the deine d import restric- 
tions, and possibly with export subsidies, is a possibility which has to 
be faced. , f : i 
Biüateralism j , & i 

Prima facte, the most attractive course open to a country in the 
situation m which Britain may expect to find herself after the war is the 
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coùclusion of bilateral Ree with all its suppliers whereby the 
sterling they receive for their sales to it can be only for direct pur- 
chases from it. This is the system which is now, broadly speaking, in 
operation befween Britain and countries outside the sterling area to : 
meet wartime conditions: it is the system which Dr.-Schacht developed 
between Germany and many other countries. Its attractiveness, from 
the British point of view, arises from the fact that it takes primacy in 
.bargaining-power away from thé country whose goods and services are 
. most urgently heeded by othets, and transfers it to the country which is 
repared to import on the largest scale.. Once this country has put 
itself in debt to its clearing-partners, they are subjected to a- strong 
inducement to buy from it, since they can receive what is due to them in 
no other way. Thus, a country which, like Britain or Germany, normally 
needs its imports very much more urgently than any of its customers 
needs the goods which 1t exports in exchange, is strongly tempted to 
turn its weakness into strength by this system. 

There are three main objections to bilateralism. First, it restricts or 
kills multilateral trade—trade where a balance is achieved by, for 
instance, A selling to B, B selling to C, and C selling to A—and thus 
cuts out many potentially useful transactions. Secondly, it opens the 

„way for the exploitation of the economically weaker countries by the 
- ,economically stronger, since the latter can, within limits, dictate ex- 
change-rates and thus terms of trade (rates and terms which no single 
country can affect to any substantial extent, consistently with main- 
taining equilibrium, under ẹ system of free exchanges). Thirdly, like 
many other systems, it loses its attractiveness as soon as two or more 
economically powerful countries begin to use it competitively. The 
first objection is a relatively minor one, but the disadvantage bears 
upon the weaker countries, whose directions of trade are dictated by « 
their customers, rather than upon the stronger, which are better able 
to regulate their trade connections by buying where they like. The 
second is a fundamental one from the general, if not from the peculiarly 
British point of view. The third is a fatal ong from any point 
of view save, perhaps, that of the strohgest nation. The effect of com- 
uds bilateral exploitation is rarely discussed, but it merits attention. 
f Britain, for instance, used her great buying-power as a weapon to 
increase her exports:to, and improve her terms of trade with, the 
numerous countries which:are beavily dependent upon her markets, 
she would no doubt do well until a second great Powet"—especially the 
United States—resented the interference with its trade-connections 
sufficiently to retaliate. The rjval Great Powers would compete by two 
economic means (besides a number of political ones which need not be 
specified)—the subsidizing of exports and the subsidizing of imports— 
until the cost to them of the subsidies involved became such as to wipe 
out any initial advantage, or until they came to an agreement to divide 
the exploitable countries of the world between them. As mentioned 
above, the United States can much better afford to subsidize trade than 
can Britain; moreover, she Po a great source of bargaining-power 
in that she is likely to be the only country in the post-war mid able 
to lend abroad'on a large scale. There is thus little doubt as to which of ' 
the Great Powers would have the best of it ii an open battle for mar- 
kets. The world (and especially Britain) should count itself fortunate. 
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that that Power is at present "strongly opposed to such economic 
é — 


The American Attitude to the possible British Expedtonis « . 

The inherent economic advantages and disadvantages of the’various 
courses which Britain might pursue having been rapidly surveyed,*it 
remains to consider their relations to Anglo-American friendship, and 
the extent to which the choice of them appears to be limited by the 
agreements already made between the two countries. Itevas mentioned . 
in the first part of this article that Mr. Sumner Welles interprets the 
Atlantic Charter as meaning that “every nation has the right to expect 
that its legitimate trade will not be diverted and throttled by towering 
tariffs, preferences, discriminations, or narrow bilateral practices. . . ." 
The American, attitude is made still clearer by Article 7 of the Lease- 
Lend Agreement of Feb. 23, 1942, which provides that the final settle- 
ment between the United States and the United Kingdom shall include 
provisions directed: ny : 

To the expansion, by the appropriate international and domestic 
methods, of production, mrs pina and the exc e and con- 
. sumption of goods, which are the rgaterial foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples; : 
To the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and in general > ~ 
To the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter. . ] ] . 
A further British commitment which appears to limit the range of 
choice is contained in the joint statement issued by Sir Frederick 
Phillips for the British Treasury and Secretary Morgenthau for the 
US. Tasty after their meeting in July, 1940, to set up a sterling- 
dollar clearing system: ^ ` 
. "The British Under-Secretary was able to assure Secretary Mor- 
genthau that, while Great Britain is now obliged by the exigencies 
of the war tô resort to exchange control and other temporary 
measures affecting international transactions, his Government 
plans to return to liberal monetary and trade policies as soon as 
possible after hostilities cease. Such temporary measures include 

. thearrangement between the financial centres of London and New 

York inaugurated on July 18 for a.system of registered sterling 
&ccounts, which shoüld tend towards stabilizing the sterling rate 

' and help protect the American market.” 

These statements and agreements are nót entirely precise, and 
necessarily leave a good deal of room for-adjustment to circumstances 
which cannot as yet be perfectly foreseen, but their general implication 
is clear enough: the United States Government wishes to'see an end 
of exchange coritrol in Britain, and would also like to see the abandon-. 
ment of discriminatory bilateral agreements of the kind made by 
Britain with some of the Scandinavian countries before the war, and of 
the Ottawa. Agreements. If these concessions to United States feeling 
and interest were made, further lowering of the U.S. tariff, in the tradi- 
tion of the Hull Pr e, would no doubt be forthcoming. Britain 
expresses the general intention of meeting American wishes “as soon us 
possible", though the Ottawa Agreements are possibly reserved from 
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consideration in this respect by the'"due respect for their existing 
obligations".clagse in the Atlantic Charter. Very broadly, then, there is 
ent: the important remaining questions are how much is pos- 

` gible, arid how soon. 

1t seems clear that what would be most contrary to American wishes 
and to the spirit of existing agreements would be a continuation after the 
period of immediate post-war chaos of the system of special accounts, 
which opens the door to discrimination of a very unmistakable kind. 
Exchange control with the object and the effect merely of preventing 

. _disturbing movenients of short-term capital would no doubt give rise 

“to far less objection, though Americans generally would probably 
prefer to see it replaced by some arrangement growing more directly 
out of the pre-war Tripartite Agreement—perhaps-an international 
bank for rendering more.effective the Exchange Equalization Funds of 

- the two countries by lending to or borrowing from them as occasion 
arose with the object of offsetting speculative movements of short- 
term capital. Such a bank would provide useful work for part of the 
U.S. gold reserves, the idleness of which is felt as a waste and a reproach 
by.many Americans. The sybsidizing of British exports, it seems clear, ' 
would be resented by Americans almost or quite as much as discrimin- 
atory bilateralism, and would probably be met by retaliation of a’ 
severe kind. Depreciation of the pound (though there is little direct 
evidence of the American attitude to it) would probably not be . 
objected to in moderation. Any depreciation which was dictated 
purely by the desire to bring the sterling-dollar rate mto line with the’ 
new internal values of the two currencies after the war would probably 
be agreed to, but a depreciation intended to solve the British exchange 
problem would, of course, have to go far beyond that, and such a drastic 
depreciation as might be necessary for this purpose (as ested above) 
would probably be strongly resented by large sections of United States 
opinion. The limitation of British imports would hardly be welcomed, 
but, if there were a sufficiently sympathetic understanding of British 
difficulties, if the limitation were carried out in a fon-discriminatory 
manner, and if there were a manifest intention to relax it as oppor- 
tunity allowed, there should be little reason for serious objection. 

The above estimate of what the United States is likely to approve or 
tolerate, and of what Britain will be able to do, in the difficult Dose EE 
situation, towards achieving the object of freer international trade to 
which both countries are committed necessarily rests largely upon 
speculation, but it is, at all events, clear that a good deal'of under- 

- standing and sympathy will be necessary if the narrow passage between | 
the impossible and the intolerable is to be negotiated with safety. 
Much will depend upon what help the United States is prepared to give. 

. The American tariff remains an enormous factor in the situation, and 
a reduction in it would go a very great way towards enabling Britain to 

- pursue a more liberal trade policy. Whether it is politically possible for 
the United States to make concessions in this, or in other respects, 
however, will depend not only upon American sympathy and foresight, 
but upon American p ity also. If American industries are in 

.. distress, it will be impossible to obtain a lowering of the walls which 
‚shield them from foreign competition without, at least, some qse«d pro 
mùch more definite than Britain is likely to be in a position to give. With 
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the American home miarket expanding, however, and industry prosper- 
ous, there will be a much better chance of concessions. For this reason, 
as for many others, therefore, the prosperity of the United States is one 
of ae most essential conditions for the prosperity and peace of the 
world. - > 





: ` A. J. B. 
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THE NEW PLAN FOR INDIA. 


THE following is the text of the “Draft Declaration of Discussion with 
Indian Leaders” taken to India by Sir Stafford Cripps, and published 
simultaneously in India and Great Britain on March 29th. 

The British Government, having decided to lay down in clear terms 
the steps which they propose to be taken for the. earliest possible 
realization of self-government in India, de¢lared: . 

“The object is the creation of a new Indian union which shall con- 
stitute a Dominion, associated with thé United Kingdom and the other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to them in 
every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or 
external affairs. His Majesty's Government therefore make the 
following declaration: he s = 

"(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities steps shall be.taken 
to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an elected body 
. charged with the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

"(b) Provision, shall be made, as set out below, for the participation 
of the Indian States in the Constitution-making body. 

"(c) His Majesty's Government undertake to accept and implement ` 
fortlfwith the Constitution so framed, subject only to: — , 

"1. The right of any province of British India that is-not . 
to accept the new Constitution to retain its present constitutional 
position, provision being made for its subsequent accession if it so 
decides. With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, his 
Majesty's Government will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitu- 
tion giving them the same full status as the Indian union and arrived 
at by a procedure analogous to that here laid down. 

“2. The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between his 
Majesty's Government and the Constitution-making body. This treaty 
wil cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of 
responsibility from British to Indian hands. It.will make provision in 
accordance with the undertakings given by his Majesty's Government 
- for the protection of racial and religious minorities, but will not impose 
any restriction on the power of the Índian union to decide in the future 
its relationship to the other member States of the British Gommon- 
wealth. So 

“Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution 
it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements so 
far as this may be required in the new situation. 

.  "(d) The Constitution-making body shall be composed as follows, 
amless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree 
upon some other form before the end of hostilities: A MN, 
"Immediately upon the result being known of the provincial elections, 

which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the-entire membership 
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of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures shall, as a single. 
electoral college, proceed to the election of the Constitution-making, 
body by the system of Proportional Representation. This new body. . 
shall be in number abdut one-tenth of the number of the electoral 
coflege. Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives im 
the same, proportion to their total population as in the case of the 
resentatives of British India as a whole and with the same powers as 
the British Indian members. + 
“4 During the critical period which now fates India and until the 
new Constitution can be framed, his Majesty’s Government inevitably 
bear the responsibility for and retain control and direction of the 
-defence of India as part of their world war effort, but the task of organiz- 
ing to the full the military, moral, and material resources of India must 
be the responsibility of the Government of India with the co-operation. 
-of the peoples of India. " . p 
.'fHis Majesty's Government desire and invite the immediate and 
effective participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the 
Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth, 
and of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to' give their 
active and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is vital 
and essential for the future freedom of India." - j 








Sir Stafford Cripps emphasized to the press that this statement was 
“not a declaration by H.M. Government, but ed a declaration they 
would be prepared to make if it met with a ciently general and 

, favourable acceptance from the various sections of ian opinion", 
and,he urged them not, to crjticize the statemeht too quickly and easily,. 
but to publish it in such a way that “whatever your views may be; you . 
will seek to help to bring all Indian opinion together and not to divide 

~ or exacerbate differences". Answering questions, he said, that the < 

term “union” was merely the name given by the War Cabinet to the 
proposed new constitution, the form of which was at present unknown. 

It would be an Indian constitution, framed by Indfans. How long it 

would take to frame would depend on the Indians themselves, but he 
believed that if Indians collaborated they would probably succeed in 
creating the union. : 
To avoid conflicting interpretations of the Statute of Westminster he 
said that under the pro the right of the Union to secede from the.” 

Commonwealth was admitted; the new Dominion, or Dominions, would 

be entirely free to remain within or go out ofthe Commonwealth, if 

Indians wanted no Governoys-General there would be none; non-acceding 

sprovinces would have their ownarmiesif they wished. Minorities unwilling 

(o acoede would have the right to demand a plebiscite-to remain out. 

He also indicated that, while a Union embracing all was the primary 

aim, more than one Dominion was possible under the scheme. Inregard 

(to.the Indian States acceding to the {Jnion, their terms of agreement with 

the Union would imply the disappearance of British paramountcy over 

the States concerned. : T : E 

Asked if the scheme of permitting non-accession to the Union did not 
add to the disunity in India, he replied that many regarded non-acoession 
on the part of a province as an abeolitte necessity. He had been tryin 
to get agreement between communities, and was certain that heaoald 
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not get it by simply adopting the policy of one of them. If the proposals 
were rejected in India he saw no possibility .of formulating another 
scheme before the end of the war. : 
` Regarding the interim war period, which elicited especial interest, he 
referred,to the actual phraseology contained in the last paragraph of 
the proposals. He im ized that during the critical period now con- 
fronting India his Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
nsibility for and retain the controPand direction of the defence of 
India as part of their world war effort, while the task of Organizing the 
full military, moral, and material resources of India would be a onsi- 
bility which would give Indians the fullest opportunity to collaborate 
in a Government consistent with the Constitution that could, not be 
changed during the war. 

In relation to the appointment of an Indian Defence Member, he 
said it would be fatal at this stage of the war to disorganize defence 
arrangements. The British War Cabinet was responsible for defence, 
involving Army, Navy, and Air Forces, and it would be misleading to 
say that such responsibility could be transferred to an Indian Defence 
Member. It was impossible to have two armies and two political controls . 
in one country. Wi ug - 


+ 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY. OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Air activity over the United Kingdom was slight throughout the 
period; on Sunday, Mar. 22,it was remarked in London that for the 
first time for over a year there had been no R.A.F. or Luftwaffe losses 
in the previous week. The next night, however, raiders appeared over 
the S.E., South, and S.W. coasts of England, causing some fatal 
casualties, 13 6f which occurred at Dover. Two of the raiders were 
destroyed. Two nights later a S.E. coast town, named as Dover by the 
Germans, was again attacked, but no serious damage was reported. A 
few bombs were also drop on a N.E. coast town on the night of 
Mar. 26 and on 2 towns on the S.W. coast on Mar. 27, but damage was 
negligible. Oneraider was epee On Mar. 27 night some casualties 
were caused in a train entermg a N.E. coast town by blast from bombs 

ing near the lme, and there were also a few bombs in East Anglia, 
but these did no damage. : 

The German communiqués reported effective attacks on Portland, . 
Weymouth, Newhaven, Dover, and Sunderland; and claimed that no 
damage was done in any raids over Germany, while 50 British aircraft 
were destroyed in these raids and in fighting over the Channel and 
elsewhere. ' 7 

The heaviest raids against Germany were those made on Le Trait 
shipyards (Mar. 25), Havre docks (Mar. 26 arid night of 27), Ostend 

. 27), a Ghent oil refinery (night of Mar. 26), Comines power station 

. 24), St. Nazaire docks (nights Mar. 25 and 27), targets in the 
uhr, particularly Essen (nights of Mar. 25 and 26), and Lübeck (night 
of Mar. 28), the last a very heavy attack. Sweeps were made over 
northern France, and several attacks made on aerodromes in the Low 
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Countries and on shipping off the coast. On Mar. 27 a convoy off the 
Frisian Is. was bombed-and a supply ship repeatedly hit. Mines were 
also laid in enemy waters, 

The number of enemy aircraft confirmed as destroyed was 32, and the 
number of British bombers and fighters missing from all the operations 
was 59 ee the 2 lost at St. Nazaire). 

On the night of Mar. 27'a combined operation was carried out against 
the submaring base at St. Nuedire where the dock gates were rammed 
by the former U.S. destroyer Campbelltown, with 5 tons of explosives 
P in her bows." This took place at 1.34 a.m., and at 4 a.m. two 
explosions were seen and heard (a delayed action fuse was fitted to 
give time for the completion of other demolition work and for the with- 
' drawal of the crew). Special service troops landed and carried out 

demolitions in the face of very ud e destroying the 

pumping station and the dock 

Meanwhile, a m.t.b. had fired 2 deb 2 delayed. action torpedoes at the 
entrance to the U-boat base, and a motor launch had taken off the crew 
of the Campbeltown. 

The Germans fired indiscriminately at frjend and foe and sank one 
of their own flak ships. Diversionary bombing was carried out to 

-cover the return of the ground forces, but low cloud prevented this 
being dope to the extent intended owing to the fear of mflicting 
casualties on the French civilian population. Enemy machine-gun : 
fire prevented the full withdrawal of some of the ground troops; 5 Ger- 
man torpedo-boats opened fire on the motor-launches taking them off, 
but were driven off by escorting destroyers. 

In air combats a Ju. 88 was destroyed and several aircraft damaged. 
Two Coastal Command aircraft failed to return. 

The Germans described the raid as a complete failure, stating that 
the Campbelltown, under fire of naval batteries, blew up before attaining 
its objective, and that the bulk of the enemy’s speed and assault boats . 

: were also destroyed or heavily damaged.. Such forces as succeeded in 

~ landing were wi out, over 100-being made prisoner. Information 
received so far showed that a destroyer, 9. Speed boats, and 4.torpedo 
boats were destroyed. On the German side not a single war vessel was 
lost and no damage of any kind was done to the subntarine base. 

The Admiralty announced (Mar. 20) the loss of the corvette Arbwius, 
the submarine P38 (Mar. 22), and the trawlers Botanic and Warland 
Bay 26). On Mar. Er peel ordei oM Cin 

of Biscay, and on Mar. 27 a motor gunboat set on fire and left 
an armed trawler in the North Sea: ] 

The Germans claimed the sinking of several ships, diig one off 
Portland, one at Newhaven, and 4 off Iceland, and stated (Mar- 21) 
that in the Atlantic U-boats had sunk 6 large cargo vessels. 

American Waters. Both the Germans and Italians claimed the si 
of a considerable number of Allied merchant vessels and tankers o 
the east coast of the United States, a German communiqué of March 24 
giving recent U-boat sinkings between the Atlantic coast ports as 18, 
of which 7 were tankers. ; 

The U.S. Navy Depf. announced several losses, stating on March 23 
that the sinking of 7 sc Dt repr iaie as having 
occurred R On ch 19 the Dept. reported the loss of a Yugo- 
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slav and a Norwegian ship, and on March 20 that of a Greek vessel. 


The next day it announced the destruction of a U-boat by a bomber 


aircraft. . $ ; 
. GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
` The Russians continued their cafhpaign of attrition and claimed tp 
have tightened the nets round the Staraya Russa, Rzhev, and Vyazma 
areas, despite ‘the most determined resistance of the Germans. The 
bringing up of reserves, estimated altogether to amgunt to some 
400,000 men, in recent weeks, made it possible for the Germans to hold 
- off the final assault.on their principal centres of resistance—so im- 
portant to them as bases for the spring offensive, but did not prevent 
the Russians from making in their efforts to by-pass or 
surround these.’ Thus, on March 18 the Germans at Gzhatsk were 
reported to be getting their supplies by air, the road to Smolensk 


ha been cut, and the next day reports from Swedish sources , 


descri Rzhev as equally seriously threatened. | - 

The Germans admitted this by referring to the. renewal of enemy 
pressure in these sectors, and on March 17 were stated to have sent 
assurances to the beleaguered garrisons in Staraya- Russa and to 
places on the Moscow front that relief would come with a mighty 
surge as soon as the spring offensive began. It was explained in Berlin 
that the winter had returned, and the weather was the worst known 
since the Napoleonic period, but that the Russians had only been able 
to keep up their attacks by throwing in their last reserves. 

On ch 20 the Russians spoke of very fierce fighting west of 
Staraya Russa, and 2 days later stated that in 10 days’ fighting in that 
area some 12,000 Germans had been killed, 66 guns captured, and 240 
lorries, 200 wagons, and 23 aircraft destroyed. In particular, a v 
determined attempt by Waffen S.S. detachments to break thro 
to-the relief of the 16th Army had been defeated. At the same time 
desperate fighting took place at the approaches to Vyazma, the 
Russians claiming the recovery of 3 villages and the destruction of 
90 blockhouses, with at least 30 tanks captured or destroyed. They were 
exerting the heaviest pressure from the north, in particular from the 
Nikitinka-Velizh sector, and on March 18 were reported to have 
reached Yartsevo, between Smolensk and obuzh, and slightly to 
the north. Nikitinka was reported to.be the '*N" thé capture of which 
was announced by the Russians on March 17, with 85 guns, despite the 
fact that the Germans had put in 2 divisions to hold a front of only 
7 miles. After this success-the Russian line was believed to run from 
Nikitinka through Sychevka—leaving -Rzhev encircled—and thence 
to near Gzhatsk, which, as already stated, was now very nearly sur- 
rounded. On March 26 the capture of 3 more places east of Smolensk 
was announced, and the Russians said wedges had been driven into 
the German positions on both sides of the Smolensk-V railway, 
adding that in the previous 10 days Guard regiments had disposed of 
over 8,000 Germans. : ` , 

' On March 23 Berlin described the defence against persistent Russian 
attacks as subjecting the troops to the most difficult trials of the whole 
winter, but said all the enemy onslaughts had been stemmed. The 
troops in the fronj line were now tired, but wete being replaced, and 
the whole front would thus be refreshed, and the war machine would 


yo ži 
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then push forward. The official communiqué announced that in 2 days' 
fighting in the “central sector” the Russians had lost several thousand 
killed, while the Luftwaffe had destroyed over 300 vehicles and 23 
trains. It algo gave the number of Soviet aircraft shot down the previous 
day as 54, with no mention of German losses. < 

More information about the fighting near Staraya Russa was issued 
on March 27, when the result of 5 days’ very heavy fighting was 
announced. The S.S. division *Das Reich" had been brought up, but 
was defeated? one regimenf, the Deutschland, having suffered 900 
casualties, while of the 50 tanks employed the Russians claimed the 
destruction of 25. Altogether, the Germans were stated to have lost 
2,450 killed and 1,000 wounded. 

On the Volkov River front also the Russians reported progress 
without, however, claiming the recapture of any large centre. On 
March 26 they stated that between Kolpino and Novgorod they had, 
in 2 days’ fighting, killed about 1,800 of the enemy and captured 20 
forts and blockhouses. S.S. troops had been rushed up from Estonia 
to stem the advance, but in vain, and had lost a large number of their 
men captured. . Novgorod is apparently still in German hands, but the 
Russians are very near the town, and on March 28 reports were reaching 
Sweden that they had just pushed forward 10 miles, and cut the railway 
from there to Leningrad. - 

nee in the Crimea was apparently confined almost entirely to 
the Kerch Peninsula, where persistent attacks were reported by the 
Germans, who claimed that they all collapsed and that the Luftwaffe 
smashed tank concentrations attempting to advance into the Crimea. 
The Germans also (March 29) reported a heavy raid on Novorossisk, with 
hits on shipping and railway installations. 

In the far north there was renewed activity in the operations against 
Murmansk. On March 27 the Russians reported a successful raid made 
on the German positions along the Litsa River, when troops made a 
surprise landing on the coast behind the enemy lines. On March 25 
the Germans reported an air raid on Murmansk in which their fighters 
had shot down 7 aircraft of the Hurricane type and 1 Soviet ‘plane. 
The next day, however, the Russians announced that the raid had done 

- no damage, and that their own and British fighters had destroyed 
1T of the raiders and probably destroyed 2 more. S ge 

^ The number of aircraft reported by the Russians as lost in the 2 weeks 
was 42] German and 151 Russian. Tlie Germans gave figures for 
certain days only, and rarely mentioned their own losses. Their figures 
for March 19 were 62 Russian and 5 German (the Russian totals were 
37 German and 14 Russian), on March 21 they stated that between 
March 13 and 20 386 Russian and 22 German aircraft had been lost, 
while on March 22 they merely stated that 51 enemy 'planes were 
destroyed the previous day, and on March 23, 54. 

At the end of the month reports were current that Kharkov was 
completely surrounded, but this had not been confirmed at the time of 


writing. 

It may be added that General List was reported (March 17) to be in 
Norway, preparing plans for an offensive to be launched from Finland 
to capture Leningrad. A few days later reports reached Sweden that 
Mannerheim was no longer in command of the Finnish forces, and that 


^ 
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fresh German troops were being sent forward to replace the Finns in 
the Karelian Isthmus. i dba . 
: “ MEDITERRANEAN AREA ° 

The raids on Malta continued without intermission, though om 
Mar. 22, following the loss of 17 raiders the previous day, the attacks 
were.not so heavy, and, for some days afterwards, were concentrated 
more on shipping than on the aerodromes and other objeqtives on land. 
On Mar. 26 at noon, however, the island had the largest raid of the 
new series, carried out by Ju. 88s, and this was followed by alternate 
attacks by Stukas, Ju. 88s, and Stukas again. Raids were continuous" 
throughout Mar. 25 and 28, and British fighters were in the air all the 
tme, ringing down or damaging many of the raiders. All this was 
achieved without loss, and the next day there was a lull, with only a 
few bombs, and no casualties suff . On Mar. 28 alone, in the 
attacks on shipping, 7 raiders were destroyed and 11 seriously 

The enemy thus suffered heavy defeats on the night of Mar. 20 and 
day of 21, when 17 raiders were destroyed, and the days-of Mar. 25 and 
26, when 6 raiders were destroyed, 8 probably destroyed, and 15 seriously 
damaged, without loss to the defenders. The total number of enemy 
aircraft known to have been destroyed was 53, with 11 probably 
destroyed and very many more seriously 

The damage done is reported.to be comparatively light, despite the 
continuous series of attacks. The raiders were seldom able to drive 
home their attacks, and most of their bombs fell in the sea. 

The R.A.F. made raids on Catania .-16 night), Heraklion, 
Eleusis, and Hassani (Mar. 20 night), H ion, Retimo, MT noie and 
Hassani (Mar. 21 night), and Salamis, the Piraeus, H on, and 
Tympaki (Mar. 23 night). On Mar. 17 the Italians announced that 
A and Syracuse had been imeffectively attacked. 

aval actions included an air attack on a convoy of 3 cargo ships on 
the night of Mar. l'^off the coast of Tripolitania, when a vessel of 7,000 
tons was torpedoed and one of 2,000 tons hit.and set on fire; also the 
sinking by submarine of 2 escorted supply ships in the Central Mediter- 
ranean, reported on Mar. 21, and the almost certain sinking (though not 
announced officially) of the Italian motor ship Victorsa of 13,000 tons 
off Tripoli. On Mar. 23 the Admiralty announced that 2 submarines 
had sunk 2 supply ships, 6 schooners, and a motor vessel taking troc 
to Libya; also an Italian submarine of the Argomaewia class off the 
approaches to the Straits of Messina, and probably a large escorted ' 
supply ship. On Mar. 29 a successful attack was reported on an 8,000 ton 
cargo vessel in the Central Mediterranean by a torpedo-carrying aircraft. 

On Mar. 24 news of an important action two days earlier was pub- 
lished. Early in the afternoon of 22nd 4 enemy cruisers were sighted by 

- British naval forces escorting a convoy to Malta. They were attacked 
and driven off, without loss or damage to the British vessels. At 4.40 
:m. a larger force was sighted, copsisting of one battleship of the 
ttorio class (35,000 tons), 2 &-in. gun cruisers, and 4 others, with a 
number of destroyers. The British destroyers at once,closed in and 
made a torpedo attack from a distance of 3 miles, throwing the enemy 
into confusion and forcing him to retire without having made contact 


= 
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with the convoy. The battleship was seen to be hit amidships by & 
torpedo, and also by shell fire which set her on fire aft, while severe 
damage wasalso done to one cruiser and a second was hit. The enemy 
made no further attempt to intercept the convoy. - The. British forces 
sustained some damage ohly to one cruiser and to 3 destroyers, and 
casualties were not heavy. m. à 
Meanwhile a force of some 150 aircraft kept up a continuous series 
of attacks on both the convoy and its escort, but until the next morning 
not one of the vessels was hit or damaged. On Mar. 23 heavy attacks 
were made, one ship was hit and sunk, and otie destroyer was damaged, 
but not badly enough to prevent her reaching port. The next morning 
more attacks followed, but these did no damage at all. f 
The Germans claimed that 3 cargo ships were sunk, and 3 others and 
& cruiser and a destroyer badly damaged, while the Italians claimed to 
have sunk a cruiser and another warship. They also declared that none 
of their ships was hit, much less sunk; only a 4.7 in. shell grazed a 
turret of the Littorio. The Germans also claimed (Mar. 27) that a U-boat . 
had sunk a tanker in a convoy, and that at Malta a cruiser and 5 large 
cargo vessels hàd been hit by bombers, and 4 set on fire. NS 
Other enemy claims were (Mar. 19) the destruction at Malta of 11 
British aircraft, and of many others in subsequent raids, the sinking 
of a medium-sized warship in the Eastern Mediterranean by aerial 
torpedo (Mar. 21), the sinking of a destroyer of the Jervis class while 
escorting cargo ships, and the destruction in the Western Mediterranean 
of 4 British submarines "recently" by anti-submarine units. 
un m NORTH AFRICA 1 
Ground deer. were, in general, confined to patrol activity and 
artillery du died along the line Tmimi-Mekili, but on March 20 and 
21 raids were arther afield by the Allied forces, including a push 
forward to within gun-fire range of Martuba aerodrome. Tmuimi air- 
field was also shelled, and in the ree of several enemy strong 
points valuable information was obtained and 150 psisoners and several 
guns captured. Enemy forces, including tanks, attacked the Allied 
columns while they were returning, but were held off, and the casualties 
sustained were light. South African and Free French troops took part 
in the raids. 
The Italian report claimed that the Allied forces lost 40 motorized 
units and 2 batteries, and that Axis aircraft carried out a continuous 
_ bombing and machine-gunning attack, but the German version merely. 
stated (March 23) that the British forces, after being dislodged on March 
21 from the positions they had reachéd, had withdrawn further to the 
east of Martuba. : 
Another successful operation was a raid e. Free French on new 
in the Zuila-Temessa area, reported on March 21, where they cap- - 
-tured Hun Sebha Brach, at the fork of 2 tracks running northward to 
. Tripoli and Benghazi ee aa destroyed 5 Axis aircraft, and with- 
drew to their base near : 


On March 28 patrol activity was again reported. One ushed as- 
far as Ras el Eleba, ke a the Tmimi-Mekili , and another 
reached Chechiban, near Tmimi aerodrome, but no decisive action was . 


reported, though a good deal of movement of enemy mechanized trans- 
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port was observed south of Tmimi and north of Mekili towards the 
-end of the month. 

In the air Allied aircraft raided Martuba almost daily, gnd Benghari 
on several nights. Berka, Derna, and objectives at Tmimi were also 
bombed, and fighter squadrons made regular sorties throughout the 
period. Most of the enemy bombing was directed against Tobruk, but 
the railway from Mersa Matruh to Alexandria was also attacked, the 
Germans claiming, on March 27, to have cut it in severa] places and to 
have destroyed a troop train. They also reported (March thesinking of 
a destroyer and a large steamer off Sollum. - 

The number of Allied aircraft announced as lost was 25, 4 pilots being 
saved. 

PACIFIC AREA . f 

Philippine Islands. Until the evening of March 28 the 
confined their operations to shell fire patrol activities while they 
Le for a renewal of the attack on the American seer in 

taan. On March 21 General Yamashita was reported to be regroup- 
ing his forces for a new offensive, and the next day he sent, to General 
Wainwright a demand for surrender by noon. To this he received no 
reply. Meanwhile, enemy shell fire was concentrated on Fort Frank 
and Fort Drum, near the south shore of Manila Bay, and was replied to 
by all the harbour forts. On March 24 Corregidor was bom by S 
aircraft of a new type, at least 3 of which were brought down. 
shelling and bombing of the harbour defences continued daily, Corre- 
gidor having 7 raids in the 24 hours of March 26-27, but the military 
damage was not serious. In general, the defences succeeded in forcing 
the raiders to.fly very high, and the bombing was ináccurate and 
ineffective. 

Late on March 28 the Japanese launched a heavy attack in Bataán, 
but this was parried so quickly that the dislodgement of the defending ` 
forces from their dard positions was only temporary, and counter- 
attacks restored the with heavy enemy losses. 

Elsewhere, Japanese landings were effected near Calapan, in north- 
west Mindoro, while near Zamboanga, Mindanao, a surprise attack by 
U.S. and Filipino troops caused heavy losses at the cost of one casualty. 
Local skirmishes near Digos, Mindanao, were reported on March 25, 
and on March 28 the-Americans reported a successful raid on an 

“enemy post near Zamboanga.. 

On ch 18 the U.S. Navy Dept. announcéd that the EE Sea 
Lion had been sunk at Cavite to prevent her falling into enemy hands. 

Pacific Islands and the usan Coast. At sea the most important 
operation was that announced by the U.S. Navy Dept. on March 18 
when island-based forces, both American and Australian; attacked 

x enemy: shipping at Lae and Salamaua. They sank 2 heavy cruisers, 
sank or gutted by fire 5 transports, probably -sank a light cruiser, a 
* destroyer, a gunboat, and a minesweeper, possibly sank 2 destroyers, 
and damaged 2 cruisers, a large destroyer, an aircraft tender, 6 trans- , 
ports, and a ae In addition, 3 enemy seaplanes were shot down, 
many small ts wrecked, and shore installations, aerodromes, ahd 
A.A. batteries badly hit. The only Allied loss was one aircraft. : 
On March 23 the Navy Dept. alse anuouiced that U.S. submarines 
in Japanese waters had sunk 2 merchantmen and & tanker, had pro- 
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bably sunk a destroyer, and had damagéd 2 merchantmen. On March 
25 it published the results of actions by Admiral Halsey against Wake 
Island, on Feb. 24, and Marcus Island, on March 4. At Wake 2 patrol 
boats were sunk, 3 large seaplanes destroyed, aircraft runways and 
A.A. batteries.damaged, and prisoners taken, and at Marcus runways 
and hangars, fuel and munition stores, and radio stations were wrecked. 
Little opposition was encountered, no ship was hit, and only one aircraft, 
was lost in eagh operation. Peale and Wilkes islands, near Wake, were > 
also shelled for 14 hours. ` SPON i 

In the air, Port Moresby was raided almost daily, and Darwin- 4' 
times. On March 19 the islands near Cape York and the Solomon 
Islands were bombed, on March 20 Broome and Derby, on March 22 
Katherine, 200 miles south of Darwin, and on March 28 Wyndham. 
The raids on Port Moresby were presumably to prepare the way for the 
seizure of the port, but the Japanese were not able to make any appre- 

"ciable progress across New Guined from their bases at Laeand Salamaua, - 
and at the end of the month. they were reported to be held up by floods 
at the nórthern end of the Markham Valley , and-to be unable to move 
beyond Nazdab. On March 19-a report reaching Australia from Port 
Moresby stated that Lutheran priests, many of them born on Australian 
soil and British or U.S. subjects, had been guiding the Japanese from 
the Finsch Harbour district to airfields in the kham Valley ‘and 
through the jungle in the direction of the south coast of New Guinea. 
Some of them were believed to have been in regular touch with the 
Japanese in the Caroline Islands before" Japan entered the war, and 
they had constructed airfields near Salamaua and Madang and pos- 
sessed aircraft, motor boats, and wireless sets. It was pointed out in 
Australia on March 25 that it was essential to cut the Japanese supply 
Cue oe Nee (oe c Died from using New 
Guinea as a base for an a on New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, 
Fiji, and Australia. - : > bs 

mbihg activities by the R.A.A.F. were concentrated mainly on 
Rabaul, Kupang, Lae, and Salamaua. At Rabaul om March 18a direct 
hit was scored on a heavy cruiser, and on March 20.one large cruiser 
was sunk and another damaged. In a raid on Lae 22) 15 enemy 
aircraft were destroyed and 6 damaged, and at Kupang (March 26) 
a 7,000 ton ship was left burning and exploded. U.S. aircraft took part 
in this and other raids. Other places attacked once were Tulagi and 
Floridg, in the Solomon Is., Saumliki, on Yemdena Is. (800 miles due . 
north of Darwin) and Dilli. Allied losses of aircraft were small. 

The U.S. Navy Dept. announced (March 18) the presumed loss of the 
submarine Shark, and the sinking at Surabaya early in March of the 
destroyer Stewart, too seriously damaged to be removed before the fall 
of Java. It also stated that the destroyers Pslisbury and Edsall were ~ 
missing, probably lost off Java. i 

On March 25 an official Dutch report stated that fighting was still 
going on in central Sumatra,-central Borneo, and in parts of the Celebes, 
and the enemy being forced: to yield ground in some places. 

Sino- o War. Fighting was reported in the Canton area, 
and on March 21 the Chinese reported a successful action against the 

Japanese at Kowkang, 30 miles south-west of Canton. The next day 
they said that Japanese gunboats were shelling positions west of Hong- 
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- kong, in the Chungsan district, and on March 23 reported heavy fighting 
following an enemy landing there. -Chinese forces near Canton attacked 
pre positions at Satnshui,inflicting many casualtigs. — : = 

arther. north the Japanese occupied Hsiangshan, south of, Ningpo 
Chekiang) and: were also stated to be making extensive raids ower 
uth Honan and West Shantung. On March 21 the Chinese shore 
batteries at ee m claimed to have driven off enemy warships which 
were i e near Changmen, and at Amoy the fapanese 
: shelled the Chine positions Suef island.. (Chinese SETETE 
. had raided the supply base there.) 


BURMA AND THE, INDIAN OCEAN 
Operations were characterized by fierce fighting in the Toungoó area, 
dnd by frequent enemy air raids in central Burma, and the P unen 
forward of comparatively small Japanese parties on the Irrawaddy front, 
while British air raids were concentrated on Moulmein, Mingaladon, 
and Chiengmai, in collaboration with the American Volunteer Group. 
It was learnt in the third week in. March that there were 2 Chinese 
armies in Burma, and that Chiang Kai-shek had appointed General 
Stillwell to command them. They were engaged in heavy fighting in 
Toungoo and on the Sittang front throughout the period, and had to 
stand up to frequent attacks from the air. On March 23, for instance, 
Toungoo had 6 raids, and the next day 4, and the Chinese were without 
„air protection. On March 26 General Stillwell told correspondents at 
British H.Q. that the Chinese could take bombing and that their 
discipline was very good, but all reports from the front emphasized the 
need for more air support. en 

As regatds the course of the fighting round Toungoo, on March 16 
the forward troops about halfway between that town and Nyaunglebin 
were attacked by a strong Japanese force but succeeded in beating it 
off. Near Ywathi, 50 miles-east of Toungoo, the Chinese were reported - 
(March 19) to be engeged with Thai forces, led, by Japanese officers, 
and on March 29 fighting was reported south of Pyu, where Chinese 
cavalry had the previous daret & body of 400 Japanese and . 

inflicted over 100 casua]ties. Later it was stated that some 700 casual- 
ties had been inflicted, and that a body of 600 Japanese had crossed the 
Sittang at Pyu, but that over 100 had been dll in an action which 
revented them from surrounding the Chinese. On March 24 serious 
, fgh ing was reported south of Toungoo after a see-saw battle the previous 
~ day. Two enemy regiments attacked the Chinese outpost line on both 
flanks, but they were twice driven back, and the original line held. 
- Much of the fighting here was hand to hand, and the apanese forces 
included both i and Burmese troops. The next day, March 25, it 
was Stated that the situation was serious; a body of some 1,000 Japanese 
had outflanked the Chinese the previous evening, captured an airfield 
north of Toungoo, and cut the road near Yedashe., A Chinese force 
. ‘drove them out of a village 12 miles north of Toungoo, and recaptured 
the aerodrome, but enemy pressure continued to be severe, and the 
Chinese in the town were bombed almost continuously. On March 27 
raids went on;áll day by flights of 10 aircraft. The arrival of Chinese 
reinforcements was announced that day, but the enemy had also been 
reinforced, and were heavily attacking the west, south, and northern 
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- outskirts of the town. At the end of the month the Chinese were still 
holding out, and declared that they had no intention of withdrawing: 

On the Irrawaddy front at the beginning of the period the Japanese 
had not yet made contact with the British forward troops on the 
Prome toad. Small parties were reported at Teindaw and Tharrawaw, 
where they made contact with traitor Burmese and then withdrew, 
and on March 20 enemy patrols yere reported at Letpadan, north'of 
Tharrawaddy (& centre of rebellion in the past) but the main forces 
were still not beyond Taikkyi, some 40 miles above s E The 
detachments at Letpadan were attacked by the Gloucester egt. early 
on March 18. and turned out, with the loss of 70 killed, and were then : 
chased from nearby villages. ; 

On March 24 it was announced that 3 small enemy parties were 
moving across the Pegu Yoma from the east, and 2 days later 
that a large mixed force was moving northward ‘some 40 miles south 
of Prome, while another force was in the area Minhla-Letpadan- - 
Tharrawaddy. Parachutists were also being dropped, and were orga- 
nizing the local traitors. It was now reported that the Japanese were using 
3 divisions for the advance on Prome (on their way-to the oilfields at 


FY, ung) and had 150 ai in support. 

The japa infiltration north of Toungoo necessitated a straigh- 
tening of the line on the Irrawaddy, and on March 28 it was announced 
that this had been carried out. 

The only other development recorded was a statement in Chungking , 
on March 26 that 2 strong Chinese columns had crossed the Shan 
States’ frontier into Siam, and were advancing towards Tangaw and 
Heighong. 2 

Moulmein was raided on March 18 by the R.A.F. and A.V:G. and 15 
aircraft on the groünd set on fire. Later reports gave the number 
probably destroyed as 25. Transport 'and troops on the Sittang were 
also bombed. On Marth 21 Mingaladon. aerodrome was attacked 
effectively, at least 10 aircraft being destroyed. One aircraft was lost, 
but the pilot was saved. The raid was repeated the, next day and 2 
enemy aircraft destroyed, plus 3 probables, in air fighting. Hmawbi 
was bombed on March 21, and e fires left burning. On March 24 
Chiengmai was raided, and 7 fires eft burning among aircraft on tbe 
ground, and Lampun, farther south-east, was attacked the same day. 

The Japanese, besides bombing Toungoo almost continuously, made 
many heavy raids on-aerodromes in Central Burma, and on March 
18 and 19 attacked a town in North Burma. On March 21.2 attacks 
were made-on a landing ground in Central Burma and some damage 
done to R.A.F. property. The raiders, which consisted of 60 bombers 

with 20 fighters, were engaged and 2 of them shot down. The two 
- following days the attacks were repeated, and more damage sustained, ' 
but 3 of the raiders were brought down. Two British fighters were lost, 
but the pilots were saved. These raids continued almost dàily, with 
fairly heavy losses on both sides. 


On March 25 it was announced that the Andaman Islands had been ` 


occupied by a Japanese naval force. The British garrison had been 
withdrawn on March 12. The Japanese, on March 26, stated that their 
forces landed at dawn on March 23, and that “unable to withstand the 
Japanese attack, the British forces surrendered. unconditionally”. 


CHRONOLOGY 

: ARGENTINE N 

March 17.—Reports were current that Japan had advised Argentina 

that British prisoners of war at Hong-kong and Singapofe were provided 

with the same food and clothing as Japanese troops, and that Japan 

had intimated that she considered it unnecessary tó send a Red Cross 
relief ship with supplies for the prischers. 


March 18.—2 s were arrestéd in San Luis province on a 
‘charge of conducting Nazi propaganda. = i ] 
AUSTRALIA 


March 17.—General MacArthur arrived in Australia to take over 
supreme command in that area as well as in the Philippines. He was 
directed to do so by President Roosevelt at the request of the Australian 
Government. Lieut.-General George Brett was appointed General 
MacArthur's deputy and chief of the air forces. General Brett gave to 
-~ Mr. Curtin a message from President Roosevelt, asking him to agree to . 
nominate General MacArthur as supreme commander: of all the Allied 
forces in the South-West Pacific. Mr. Curtin gave his complete agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Curtin announced the warmest welcome on | the part of the people 
of Australia to the American forces. “Our visitors , think, and 
fight like us", he said. He explained that Britain could not carry the 


* burden of, the Pacific while engaged in a life and death struggle with 


Germany and Italy; the help from America was therefore doubly 
welcome, as it showed that Aystralia would not be left “quite alone", 

but would be the “s board from which to launch a victorious 
offensive against Japan”. He quoted the example of the steadfastness 
of China in an appeal to the Australian people to “fight complacency, . 
slackness, orthodox peace-time was methods . . . irresponsibility 
and moral remissness in our attitude to the mesca ble tasks and duties 
which a war footing imposes”. “If we fail o ves, "he said, "'noth- 

-ing can save us." 

March 18.—Mr. Curtin announced that during the state of emer- 
gency no race meetings or organized sports meetings would be held, and 
all picture and other theatres would be closed. 

General Brett told the press that-he was convinced that the Austra- 
lians were not going to lose their country, though they might have to 

“take a little drubbing at the start". American aeroplanes and equip- 
ment were rolling towards Australia, and to achieve standardization 
"of equipment only American aeroplanes were to be sent there. The 
Americans had trained three crews for each of their heavy bombers, 
and therefore only Americans were to.fly them, though Australian. 

ilots were to fly fighters and other ‘planes ‘which were being sent. 
He emphasized that the whole strategy of air warfare must be to hit 
hard and never lose a machine on the ground; one terrible thing in Java 
had been the destruction of so many grounded aeroplanes. 

March 19.—Mr. Curtin, announcing the appointment of Mr. Casey, 
said that the offer of this new post had been purely personal between . 
Mr. Casey and Mr. Churchil. He. had told . Casey that 
the Goatees Government would not stand in his+way, but 

: 205 : 
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it was pointed out that “the Commonwealth would regard it as 
a serious disadvantage to Australia if at this moment it should lose the - 
advantages of the experience and contacts which Mr. Casey had made 
as Minister in Washington with American Administration and public 
life over the past 24-years’”’. “In the most specific way”, continued Mr. 
Curtin, “I intimated to Mr. Casey that, having regard ‘to all tbe.circum- 
“stances, it was the wish of the Commonwealth Government not to make 
any change in Australian diplomatic representation in Weshiugum as 
matters stand." 

March 20.—General MacArthur told the press that he had been 
ordered by the U.S. Government to come to Australia “for the purpose: 
of organizing an American offensive against Japan". He said, “The 
primary purpose of this is the relief of the Philippines. I came through 
and I shall return." 

March 21.—Publication of correspondence between Mr. Curtin and 
Mr. Churchill. (See Great Britain.) 

' March 24.—The Government banned all newspaper contents bills, 
- and forbade the publication of books, pamphlets, and maps except 
under authority, in order to save paper. 

March 25.—Mr. Curtin told the House of Representatives that he 
expected a War Council would soon be established in Washington on 
which Australia would be directly represented. He considered the 
unification of the supreme command under General MacArthur to be a 

"considerable advance", and, in eg the hope that the full 
resources of India would soon be mobilized, he declared that Australia 
and India must be held as the two bases on which the whole 
Allied position in Asia and the Pacific depended, and from which the 
offensive would flow to ultimate victory. He warned the House that the . 
Axis Powers would doubtless attempt to make the operations of 1942 
‘decisive, and that any Axis success against Russia or agđinst the Allied ' 
forces in the Middle East would “gravely jeopardize" Australia’ 8, 
position. 

March 26.—General MacArthur conferred in Coubena with the War 
. Council, and Mr. Curtin afterwards said that: “Under his leadership the * 
War Council is convinced that the war can be fought with dynamic 
energy and inflexible purpose." General MacArthur, at a dinner in his 
honour, said that the link which bound America and Australia did not 
depend on any written protocol, treaties of alliance, or E RU 
doctrine;.“‘it was the indescribable consanguinity of race pm 
them to have the same aspirations, hopes, and , the same deals 
and dreams of future destiny". Referring to the coming le for 
Australia, he continued: "There can be no compromise. We win or 
we shall die, and to.this end I pledge you the full resources of all the 
my rig and all the blood of my country." 

27.—General Sir Thomas Blamey was appointed Commander- 

in-Chief of the Allied land forces in Australia, following his return with 
a part of the A.LF. from the Middle East. He told the press that his 
immediate task was to prepare a home defence army to resist the 
threatened invasion, and added that Australians had a rough time 
ahead of them, but that he believed the whole people realized that it 
was total war. The Allied forces in Libya had atieved a lot more than 
people imagined, he said; their positions were now strong and were 
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developing greater strength, and the offensive would be taken again as * 
soon as possible. . : 
: The President of the Philippines and members of his War Cabinet 
arrived in Australia. ee 24 
‘BELGIUM ` 


March 21.—It was learned that the Primate had recently circulated 
a pastoral letter, which was read in afl the churches, dgclaring that the 
restoration of the freedom and sovereignty of Belgium was one of the’ 
essential conditions of a lasting peace, and emphasizing the nécessity 
for good"understanding between Flemish-speaking and French-speak- 
ing i : 


March 28.—It was learned that the Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo had placed all mining companies there under the direct control 
of the State, in order to increase output. 


BRAZIL 

March 19.—Japanese protest against, seizure of Axis assets. (See 
Japan.) ; 

Otto Brautzek, described as a German army officer who was "'chief of 
the Nazi society of German guerrillas in foreign countries", and 2 other 
Germans were arrested in Parahyba by the police in a round-up of fifth- 
columnists. Other fifth-columnists were arrested in Rio Grande do Sul. 

March 21.—The Government published a letter-from a Japanese- 
Brazilian which claimed that an excellently equipped secret Japanese 
army of 25,000 men was in the ovid awaiting orders from Tokyo to 
attack the State of Sao Paulo, and 
electric plants, and'other objectives. = 

Violent anti-Axis demonstrations took place at Curitiba. 

March 23.—It was learned that 3 generals.and 12 other Japanese 
ofücers masquerading as settlers had been rounded up during the 
previous fortnight. Violent anti-Axis demonstrations occurred in the 
industrial town af Jundishy, in Sao Paulo. P 

March 26.—The Rio de Janeiro police announced thát they had 
recently arrested nearly 300 Axis subjects, including a German 
colonel and a Japanese admiral disguised as a farmer, while rounding 
Up a spy ring operating mainly in the States of Sao Paulo and Santa 
Catherina. y also seized 6 clandestine wireless stations. 

March 28.—Further arrests were made in the round-up' of Axis spies, 
among the new arrests being 3 leaders of the suppressed Brazilian 
Integralist Party. . : 

March 29.—The authorities began the immobilization of the Japanese 
coastal fishing fleet, consisting of about 1,000 vessels. They also 
arrested 2 Japanese naval officers masquerading as agriculturists, and 
Seized a large store of arms in Sao Paulo State. n 


BULGARIA: i 
March 22.—King Boris left Sofia on a visit to Germany. 
. March 28.—It was learned that King Boris had returned from 
- Berlin. j . 
The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that Bulgaria was ready for 
‘all saerifices; we are now ina state of war, with all its risks and dangers.” 


low up international railways, oe 
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He continued: “Our fate is indissolubly linked with that of our allies, 
the prosperity of our country could not exist outside the new European 
order", and he declared that a first condition of the establishment of 
this new order, was ‘‘the destruction of Bolshevism”. : 


BURMA : 


March 17.—General Alexander told the press that he expected the , 
Japanese, after the-fall of on, to aim at the following objectives: 
. a drive to the oilfields, as thdy were believed to be short of vil; an 
attempt to get astride’ the supply road from Assam into Burma; and a 
2-pronged push along the Irrawaddy and the Toungoo valleys towards 
Mandalay, to cut the Allied troops off from the Chinese. 

March 27.—General Alexander returned to Burma after a visit-to 
Chiang Kai-shek in Chungking. ous r 
CANADA : : 

March 19.—The Finance Minister introduced in the House of 
Commons a resolution authorizing a grant of $1,000 million to Great 
Britain, for usé in the purchase of war materials of all kinds from 
Canada. f Y : 

. March-21.—General Sikorski arrived in Montreal on his way to 
Washington. : M 

March 25.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated in Parliamert that the 
Pacific Council was to be shifted to Washington, and that no Canadian 
troops were to be sent to Australia, because of Canada's commitments 
to send troops to Britain. He also said the Government had authorized 
the mobilization of 2 additional Army divisions. 


CEYLON , ET 


March 18.—The Commander-in-Chief issued a statement announcing 
. that he had no irftention of introducing compulsion so long as voluntary 

service met defence needs, but that now that the whole of Ceylon had- 
become a defence area, the regulations bad had to be tightened up, to 
prevent interference with labour. He expressed surptise at the depar- 
ture of many Indian workers as a result of the rationing and of their 
fear of attack, and emphasized that everyone must be prepared tó 
“sacrifice his cherished ies". 

Admiral Helfrich arrived in Ceylon. 
. March 24.—The Governor announced the establishment of a war 
council consisting of the C.-in-C., the Governor, the Board of Ministers, ' 
and representatives of the Navy, Army, and Air Force. 
CHINA TEE | : 

March 18.—An army spokesman referred to the possibility of a 
Japanese attack on Siberia in the spring and said that China was ready, 
if she received the necessary equipment from the United Nations, to 
attack the Japanese. He said that 2 Japanese divisions in Korea had 
been transferred to Manchuria and that Japanese troops in the southern 
part of Sakhalin had moved northwards towards Soviet territory. 
The spokesman also said that if Australia made use of her advantages 
of space, which had been of so much help to China in fighting the 
Japanese, she had à good chance of holding a Japanese attack until , 
American aid became effective. E 


à 
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March 19.—Chiang Kai-shek appointed Lieut.-General Stillwell to 
command the Fifth and Sixth Chinese Armies, operating with the 
British in Burma. * ` A P . 

March 20.—General Stillwell announced in Chungking that he 
commanded all U.S. troops in China, India, and Burma. The Chinese 
troops in Burma were being placed in position and would get adequate 
air protection. Possession of Burma yes vital He said that President 
Roosevelt was determined to use every, means necessary to clear China 


‘of all Japanese, and everything China needed for her war effort would ' 
‘be furnished without reservation. 


Signature of Treaty with Iraq. (See Iraq.) 

March 24.—The Finance Minister announced the issue of bonds to 
the value of 100 million U.S. dollars and savings certificates to the same 
value, both secured on Anglo-American loans. : . 

March 29.—A Chungking spokesman announced that China and 
Egypt were to exchange Ministers. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA . Ret 
March 28.—The Government, in London, reopened diplomatic 
relations with the Mexican Government. E ' i 
DENMARK ] i 
March 28.—A Royal decree announced the dismissal of Count ` 
Reventlow, Danish Minister in London, and other officials who had 
joined the Free Danes organization in Great Britain. - 
EGYPT : AA 
March 19.—The King of the Hellenes and the Greek Prime Minister 
arrived in Cairo on their way to visit the Greek naval, air, and land 
forces in the Middle East. , 
: Sir Stafford Cripps and, General Nye, Vice-Chief of the Imperial 


Sot - 


` General Staff, arrived in Cairo. 


March 24.—Polling took place in the General Election. 

March 26.—The final returns for the Election showed that, out of 
264 seats, the Wafd secured 216, Independents 13, Liberals 4, Wata- 
nists 2, and the Saadists 1. New elections were to be held for the 
remaining 28 seats, : i 
EIRE 

March 17.—Mr. De Valera, in a St. Patrick's Day broadcast, said 
that partition was an obstacle to the fullest defence of Ireland, “which 
it is the interest of the British people, as it is ours, to secure and 
foster". "If we are attacked," he declared, “we mean to resist, and our 


resistance must be no token resistance." 
FRANCE Lo f Sae 

March 17.—It was learned that so much damage had béen done to 
the Renault works in Paris by the British raids that they would 
probably not be rebuilt until after the war. — ~ 

The hearing of witnesses was begun at Riom, and General Besson, 
who commanded the army in Alsace and the Jura, spoke of insufficient 
defences, numerical inferiority, and lack.of material “The most 
appalling inferiority in-this war was the insufficiency of our air force", 
he said. He complained that the superior war council met too rarely, 


ta 
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and said that in May, 1940, it was only possible to put into the field 

115 divisions, 24 of which were in North Africa and the Levant; 

together with the British‘and Polish there weré only 102 divisions on 

the north-eastern front -against 140 German divisions. "Perhaps we 
might have been able to defend ourselves on our own frontier," he 
said, “but we ought not to have gone into Belgium, for our material was 

insufficient." E . 

General Blanghard, former du of the First Army, said that 

` his army lacked reserves and officers on the active list, and was deficient ' 

in practical instruction. The spirit of the Army was excellent at the 

time of mobilization, but the effect of the winter was regrettable. The 

greatest weakness of the army in Flanders was the inferiority of the 
Air Force; there were also not enough A.A. guns. 

_ March 18.—General Mittelhauser, who was in command of the Army 
of the Alps until the Armistice, in his evidence at Riom, said 6 French 
divisions had held off 20 Italian divisions in the Alpine region, and . 

. blocked the German forces advancing down towards the Isere valley. 
He regretted, however, the lack of officers, and of material, especially 
of anti-tank and anti-aircraft equipment. Aş late as 1937, he said, 
France had no tank manceuvres. ‘The army suffered abominably from 
an absence of liaison with the air force’, and the French had not 
realized soon enough the danger froth Stukas. “If Gamelin had received 
sufficient British help,” he went on, “he would not have been obliged `’ 
to put into the front line divisions so badly officered." ’ l 
' M. Daladier interyened to contradict General Mittelhauser's allega- 
tión of shortage of officers, and stated that there had been 7,400 more 
officers in the French Army than was stipulated by law. General 
Gamelin also said there were more officers in 1939 than in 1914, and 
that at the time of mobilization there were 4,000 more officers in France 
than in Germany. General Mittelhauser, in answer to & question by 
M. Daladier, also admitted that, whereas in July, 1938, France had ° 
only 34 modern tanks, the figure exceeded 3,000 a year later, and he 
recognized that M. Daladier was responsible for this increase. 

General Frangois, who commanded a sector in the Longwy area, said 
that the French infantry had been in a much better position than in 
1914. Their moral was good and their motorized equipment excellent. 
He regretted the absence of heavy artillery and tanks to back up 
infantry attacks. “What we missed most of all was tanks and aero- 
planes,” he said. General Requin agreed that equipment amo the 
active units had been satisfactory, except as fears A.A. guns. “Bat it 
was in the considerable insufficiency of our aviation", he said, "that 
we must see the real cause of our reverses.” j 

. March 19.—Genetal Hering, a former member of the Superior War 

Council, in his evidence at Riom, said that the failure to protect the 
French army from the air was the principal cause of their reverses. 

General Requin agreed with him, iud. also complained that at the end 

of May, 1940, during the retreat of the 4th Army, that Army had only 

255 tanks against the enemy's 1,000, and that the air force was ''non- 

existent as a consequence of the enemy's immense superiority’. 

M. Guy La Chambre attributed these reverses to the failure of the High , 

Cofnmand to recognize the great importance of dir power until it was 

. too late; "even if France had had more 'planes they would not have been 
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used as a consequence of the conceptions of the High Command”; he 
said, and M. Daladier quoted from a book by Marshal Pétain to sub- 
stantiate this point. e 

German reports stated that De Brinon had left Vichy for Paris after 
a conference with Marshal Pétain and Darlan, in which it was reported 
that he “suggested that it would be better to end the Riom trial, since 
the trial, as conducted at present, isẹdetrimental to the interests of 
France and particularly to the interests, of the Occupied Zone".  - 

March 20.—General Tanad who had commanded a division on the _ 
Somme, stated at Riom that the French Army.was very short of 
ammunition, "for we received orders to fire as little as possible." 
He'said the lack of aircraft was the main cause of the moral depres- 
sion of the army, and he attributed the defeat to the revolutionary 
unrest of 1936 and 1937, wHich influenced the moral of the troops at 
that time. General Doyen blamed the lack of training among the 
gunners, and General Sciard said there was a considerable lack of 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft equipment in the army. -~ 

March 23.—Two sailors were executed at Oran for "attempting to 
divert their ship as it was passing through the Straits'of Gibraltar to: 
give it up to the British". p 

March 24.-——General du Theil, in his evidence at Riom, said that the 
armament of his troops of the 7th Army Corps had not been modernized, 
that his troops in general were bad shots because they could not obtain 
enough cartridges for musketry practice, that the 7 Potez aircraft 
which constituted his reconnaissance squadron had been destroyed on 
the ground, and that lack of fighting material had had a demoralizing 
effect on his troops. General Prevaux also complained of the lack of 
training of his troops; "it was evident", he said, "that in the years 
immediately Uh as the war the military spirit of the country - 
faltered". General Touchon declared that "the co-operation of the 
Air Force was nil". 

Reports were current in Vichy that the, German authorities had 
demanded the disrhissal of M. Barthélemy, the Minister of Justice, and 
of M. Pucheu, the Minister of the Interior, and were insisting that the 
Vichy Government should forthwith decide once and for all whether to 
` collaborate unreservedly with the Axis, or to base their policy-on secret 
hopes of an Anglo-American victory, in which case they would be 
branded as an enemy of Europe. “k 

March 25.—Further Generals gave evidence ‘at Riom about the lack 
of equipment and training in the Army Before and during the war. 

M arch 26.—General Preaud, in his evidence.at Riom, attributed the 
causes of the French defeat above all to the exclusively defensive - 
policy, while General Conquet complained of lack of tanks and 'planes 
in complete training, and said that the air attacks had had a great effect 
on troops, which were badly officered. Lt.-Col. Verurand declared that 
there was no air observation corps until 1939, owing to disagreement 
between the-Ministers of War and Air. “In November, 1939”, he said, 
"not only did we have no 'planes to spot for the artillery, but no 'planes 
were under construction." ` 

It was learned that a requisition of all available motor-lorries had 
been made in the Midi, for dispatch to Germany, and that bauxite was 
being exported to Italy at the rate of over 250 truckloads daily. 
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American reports stated that Pétain and Laval had been privately 
conferring together, to discuss the possibility of Laval's return to the 
Cabinet. . ; 3 

Report ‘of assurances to U.S. Government regarding help to Axis 
(see U.S.A.). © i i 

March 27. —A bomb was thrown at Marcel Déat, leader of the pro- . 
Nazi National Popular Party, while he was addressing a meeting at the- 
Municipal Theatre at Tours, hut he was unharmed. 

Laval had a conference with Darlan. . : 
GERMANY ; "mu. 

March 19:—The Berlin radio announced that the weekly bread, fat, 
and meat rations for the general public were to be reduced on April 6, 
“due to the fact that very large numbers. of foreign workers and 
prisoners of war have also to be fed”. ; ` 

March 20.—It was learned that the Waffen S.S, was represented at 
the Zeughaus ceremony on March 15, thus showing its status as a 
second army within the Reich. j / 

, It was announced that von Rundstedt was again in charge of “a 
responsible post". . ; ` 

March 24.—Hitler received King Boris of Bulgaria at his head 
quarters. A ui 

March 26.—Hitler received General Rommel at his H.Q. Von Papen 
arrived in Berlin. 

March 27 .—Goebbels, in Das Reich, explained that the recent cuts in 
food rationing had been inevitable, as ‘‘a postponement of such measures 
would result, within 6 to 8 weeks, in more serious difficulties in the 
food situation and a greater shortage in general than ever before". He 
admitted that climatic conditions had been bad for agriculture for the 
previous 2 years, and that potatoes were everywhere short, while some 
towns had no vegetables at all. ot 


GREAT BRITAIN B 

March 17.—The President of the Board of Trade announced: in 
Parliament that all fuel, coal, gas, and electricity would shortly be 
rationed and a reduction of 25 per cent made in the clothes rationing 
from May 31. - A : E 

March 18.—The Deputy Prime Minister announced in the House . 
that Lord Beaverbrook-was going to the U.S.A. to carry on tlie work 
he had already begun regarding the pooling of resources between the 
Allied Nations. The Minister of Agriculture told the House that at the 
end of the ploughing season for 1942 there would be 6 million -more 
acres under the plough in the U.K. than before the waf. The harvest of . 
1942 would be a critical factor in the future of Britain, but, comparing 
the British and German positions, he said there were more tractors in 
Britain, though there were fewer farms, and that Britain was probably 
the most highly mechanized farming country in Europe. 

March 19.—Mr. Churchill announced in the House that, with the 

ent of the Australian Government, Mr. R. G. Casey, Australian, 

ini in Washington, had been appointed Minister of State and a 
member of the War Cabinet of the U.K., and would succeed Mr. 
‘Lyttelton as representative of the War Cabinet in the Middle East. 

March 21.—The text of the correspondence between Mr. Churchil] 


~ 
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and Mr. Curtin relating to the appointment of Mr. Casey was published. 
Mr. Curtin's-telegram of March 14 stated that he appreciated Mr. 
Churchill's high opinion of Mr. Casey and of his suitabilitw for the new 
post, but continued: "Our whole purpose is that, in view of Evatt's 
almost due arrival Washington, we greatly hope Casey will be there, as 
that conjunction invaluable. That is full extent our demurrer”. Mr. 
Chur replied that Mr. Casey-could certainly wait to discuss every- 
thing with Dr. Evatt. Mr. Churchill’s telegram of March 19 then ques- 
tioned Mr. Curtin's public statement of that date«sse Awstralia) which 
did not agree with the conditions of his demurrer, to which Mr. Churchill 
had conceded. Mr. Curtin replied that he had infdrmed Mr. Churchill 
he “did not desire change at Washington, and if new man of equal 
calibre could be secured it would take time for him to establish himself, 
and therefore desirable that no approach be made to Casey at the 
present time". He had however taken it that Mr. Casey wished to e 
and that Mr. Churchill wanted him, since Mr. Churchill had quoted hi 
discussions with Mr. Casey during his visit to America. Mr. Curtin 
complained, however, that Mr. Casey's appointment was announced by ' 
the B.B.C. before he himself had received notification of it from Mr. 
Casey. Mr. Churchill explained that prior to this B.B.C. announcement 
he had announced the new appointment in Parliament and that the 
Dominions Secretary had telegraphed the information to Mr. Curtin. 
March 22.—Tho Deputy- Prime Minister, giving figures of the pro- 
“gress in war production, said at Liverpool that British warlike stores 
were 10 times greater now than at the beginning of the war, that 
Britain was producing 5 times ás many tanks as after Dunkirk and 
twice as many as 6 months previously. In the last quarter of 1941 
Britain completed 4 times as much naval tonnage as in the last quarter 
hsfore the war, and twice as much merchant shipping. Current produc- 
tion was much greater than at any time in the war. During 1941, 
to support the armies in the Middle East, 300 ships were continuously 
employed on the 11,000-mile voyage round the Cape, and more than 
1 million tons of gbods and over 30,000 vehicles were conveyed. 
March 23.—The new Turkish Ambassador, M. Orbay, arrived in 
London. . g y 
March 24.—The Minister of Production told the House of Commons 
that his new powers involved control of the three main ingredients of 
war production; raw materials (although the Raw Materials Department 
would still continue its work, with himself responsible for its planni 
and programme), machiné tools, and labour, concerning wbich he woul 
work in close conjunction with the Minister of Labour. The War 
Cabinet had agreed that he should set up a general staff of war produc- 
tion, composed of Sir Walter ds. his chief adviser-on programmes 
and planning, the assistant chiefs of staff of the three services, and the 
highest technical officers of the three production Ministries. This 
general staff would be the servant on war production of the Defence 
Committee, and since he, as a member of the Defence Committee, was 
in constant touch with all strategic plans and developments, he cotild 
keep his general staff well informed. Mr. Lyttelton said his aim was to 
. make his general staff run on parallel Imes to the main milifary organi-. 
zation, and-he emphasized the importance of close co-operation between 
the directors of military strategy-and war production. He also men- 


- 
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tioned especially the problem of the steady flow of production and 
explained how changes in enemy strategy and in the geographical 
theatres of war, accession of new allies or the appearance of new 
enemies, and complications in the supply of raw materials or the routes 
of shipping, necessitated the substitution of one type of munition for 
another. He indicated that special measures would be taken to help 
the production Ministries to change over their factories, and spoke of 
reforms in theRegional organization of production. : 
"Tte Lord President of the Council, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons of civilian duties in case of invasion, said that the order to "stay 
put" remained in force, but this did not mean that civilians were 
merely to play.a passive rôle. Invasion committees wêre being set up 
in some districts to organize the work of civilians in helping to resist 
theinvaders. _ ia f $ 

Further contingents of Canadian troops, including airmen, arrived. 

March 25.—Lord Cranborne, in reply to requests,in the House of 

Lords for an inquiry into the defences of Singapore, announced that the 
Government had not yet sufficient information for such an inquiry. 

Mr. Eden received the new Turkish Ambassador. 

The Soviet Ambassador, presenting the Order of Lenin to 4 members 
-of the R A.F., said there were many indications that the war was 
ap ing a decisive moment, and that 1942 would be the turņing- 

point. Top speed was the order of the day. The enemy was staking 
everything on 1942, and the task before the-Allies was clear—they must 
also stake everything on 1942, and must also make the supreme effort in 
the spring and summer in order to beát the enemy. "That was the best 
strategy.. The decisive place was the front of the U.S.S.R. “We have 
to start from this", he said, “if the Allies really desire to achieve 
victory, and I have not the slightest doubt that they do. They have to 
throw into the battle everything they have got... " , : 
March 26.—The Prime Minister told the Central Council of the 
Conservative Party that “it now seems likely that we and our allies of 
the United Nations cannot lose this war, and with ifall that makes life. 
worth living, except through our own fault or their own fault, through 
failure to use our combined strength, overwhelming strength when 


` fully mobilized and organized, and to use the multiplying opportunities , 


which, as the months pass by, will present- themselves to us". He 
contrasted the present situation, following “an almost unbroken series 
of military misfortunes”, with the position a year ago, when Britain 
Had made her great recovery after the collapse of France, and when the 
R.A.F. had won the Battle of Britain. The situation in Libya was now 
less favourable than a year earlier, the Allies had been driven out of 
Greece and Crete, the entry of Japan into the war had brought serious 
disasters in the Far East, and, he continued, ‘‘the Battle of the Atlantic,’ 
upon which all the time our power to live and carry on the war effort 
depends, after turning markedly in our favour for 5 or 6 months, is now 
for the time being—and only for the time being—worsened again". 
They were engaged in a deadly grapple with two heavily armed oppo- 
nents (Germany and Italy); both of whom had been preparing for years, 
-and bending their whole national life to the fulfilment ofa gospel of war. - 
Then, “a third Power, armed to the teeth, with a population of 80 
mullion, with 3 or 4 million trained soldiers formed into an army of at 
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least 2 million, with a powerful, efficient Navy and Air Force and a 
heavy outfit of munitions—I say outfit and not output—fell upon our 





Eastern possessions, which our bitter need in the West had forced ' 


us to leave so insufficiently guarded. In such a situatioit it- would be 
foolish for us not to be prepared for further heavy blows,..." But 
Britain was now no longer alone; she had “three of the greatest nations 
in the world" as Allies, and Mr. Churchill prophesied that "just as last 
year I warned you that you could nôt expect to have successes un- 
chequered by reverses, so now in 1942‘we need not ékpect to have 
reverses unrelieved by successes". `> 

Mr. Churchill also referred to the question of press criticism of the 
Government and the Army. They would &lways, he said, endeavour to 
profit inthe highest degree from the great volume of criticism and adwice 


which was given them, and the country had succeeded ae the , 


traditional institutions of free speech, full'and active Parliamentary 
vernment, and a free press. *'But there is one limit", he added, “which 
must ask shall be respected. I cannot allow, while I bear the respon- 
. Sibility, a propaganda to disturb the Army, which is nów so strong and 
solid; or to weaken the confidence of the country and the armed forces in 
the quality and character of our devoted corps of officers, guard or line, 
staff or reginiental, to whom we must all look not only as the leaders of 
audacious enterprises abroad, but as our indispensable weapon against 
. invasion here at home.” n ~ f 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office announced in the House 
that compulsory service in the Home Guard was to be éxtended to the 
whole country. The Minister of Information ánnounced an extension 


of the censorship to press m going out of the country "calculated 
to-create ill-feeling between the United Nations, or between them and a 
_ neutral country.” Š 


March 28.—Mr. Bevin stated'at Bristol that he had mobilized into 
the fighting services, civil defence, or munitions, 20 million out of 40 
million people, and the mobilization of Britain’s man-power had been 
the most admirable venture of any belligerent in the world. Britain 
had reached parity with the enemy in many forms of war production, . 
if not in all. 

The first contingent of 187 volunteers from St: Pierre and Miquelon 
arrived in London to join the forces of General de Gaulle. 

The King broadcast a message calling the whole nation to prayer, 
“to dedicate ourselves anew”, to face “the critical months ahead". 

March 29.—Mr. Eden, speaking at Merthyr Tydfil, said Britain had 
fulfilled Iter promises to Russia as regards the war material she would 
send, and the Hurricanes in the hands of Russian fighter pilots were 

“doing excellent work on: many sectors of the front. The route through 
Persia had been developed ahead of schedule, and in January double the 
“amount of material carried over it in November had gone through, and 
by May it was hoped to double this again. , 
. A further contingent of Canadian troops arrived. 
GREECE '. í 
March 17.—Turkish reports stated that recent Axis attempts to 


supercede Tsolakogln’s Government by another of more amenable 
politicians had falle. i : 


LI 
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The S.S. Radmanso, carrying 7,000 tons of wheat, was reported to - 
have arrived at Piraeus. 

March 23.—German reports stated that the Ministers of Food 
Supply, Agriculture, and National Economy had resigned, and that 
Poe kogh had given all three vacant posts to his Finance -Minister, 

ther with the Ministry of Labour. 

arch 25.:—A. message of ‘hope and encouragement" to the people 
on the occasion of Independerfce Day was received from the British 
. Foreign Secretary. 

Independence Day was observed by the whole population as a day of 
mourning. Crowds were fired on by German police in demonstrations 
in Athens. : 

March 26.—Turkish reports stated that the German troops ‘in 
Greece had been removed, their place being taken by boys of 18 and 
men over 45, and that all available Greek naval craft had concen- 
trated in the Piraeus, Crete, and the Dodecanese. 

March 28.—Russian reports from Istanbul stated that Brauchitsch 
had arrived in Gréece to organize the concentration of German para- . 
chutists in Rhodes and the Dodecanese. It was also reported that 3 
German reserve divisions had arrived in Greece from Tagova, 


HUNGARY 

March 19.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that the Govern- 
ment was working for an understanding with the neighbouring Danube 
countries. 8 

Rumanian, Foreign Minister's statement re Transylvania. (See 
Rumania.) 
` March 24.—It was understood that the Government had agreed that 
20,060 of their minority Germans should go to Germany for mcorpora- 
tion in the S.S. troops, m addition to the contingents they had promised . 
to provide for the German spring offensive. , 


INDIA 

. March 17.—4 resolution was unanimously adopted by the Chamber 
of Princes oxpressing the hope that the coming negotiations with Sir 
' Stafford Cripps might help to unite India in her war effort, but reitera- 
* ting that any constitutional scheme acceptable to the Indian States 
must effectively d their rights arising out of treaties, engagements, 
and sanads, and ensure the future sovereignty and autonomy of the 
States as reflected in these agreemerfts. The Chancellor of the Chamber 
said that the Princes did not stand in the way of the attainment. by 
India of Dominion status, and that they were strong in their support for 
ordered progress in India. He said the present time was one of the rare 
occasions which might mark the beginning of a new era. "Let us take 
it now, and victory is ours", he added. ‘‘Let us, without haggling over 
our relative shares in an interim Government, vie with each other in“ 
pooling whatever we can and postponing whatever is irreconcilable at 
this critical juncture”. 

March 22.—Sir Stafford Cri pps ‘arrived at-Karachi. , 

The Jawait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind (the all-India body of Moslem divines) 
at their annudl conference a resolution calling on the Moslems of 
India to evolve a common formula to be presented to Sir Stanord 
Cripps. 
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March 23 —Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in Delhi. He told the press 
that the British proposals he had brought set out “finally and with 
precision the practical steps which H.M. Government propose as the 
method of fulfillmg their past promises of self-goverhment to the 
Indian peoples. We believe.that a generally acceptable line of practical 
action can be laid down now, and that thus the main obstacle to India’s 
full co-operation in her own defence will have been removed". He said 
he only intended to stay in India for 2 weeks, and he was sure that “in 
the circumstances of to-day leaders of the main parties'ind interests in 
India will be ready to take quick decisions". His associations in the past 
had been more with the Congress party than with the other parties, but 
he declared he was “fully impressed with the need in any scheme for the: 
future of India to meet the deep anxieties which undoubtedly exist 
among the Moslems and tbe other communities". “I shall therefore 
embark upon my task", he continued, “with a mind equally open to all 
points of view—Hindu, Moslem, and others. I believe the proposals of 

_ the War Cabinet will appeal to the Indian leaders, since they are the - 
the unanimous result of the deliberations of a body of people who were 
known in the past to have widely differing outlooks on the Indian 
question."  ; : A i 

Mr. Gandhi, in an article in Hartjan, stated that he considered Indian 
opinion to be against a policy of “scorched earth", should the occasion 
for it arise. 

March 24.—Sir Stafford Cripps met General Wavell, members of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council, and the Governors of Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, United Provinces, and North-West Frontier Province, and the 
Chief Justice of India. : sz 07 

March 25.—Sir Stafford Cripps met Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, 
President of the Congress Party, and Mr. Jinnah, president of the 
Moslem League. ` 

March 26.—Sir Stafford Cripps received the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, the political adviser to the Crown representative, 
the representative of the Labour ‘interests in the Central Legislature, 
and Sir Henry Gidney, the leader of the Anglo-Indian community. He 
later told the press that the British proposals were ‘‘the best scheme on 
which the War Cabinet can agree for self-government for India", and 
continued, “‘there is no question of negotiating a fundamentally differ- 
ent scheme, but this scheme can, if necessary, be adapted in places or 


March 27.—Sir Stafford Cripps received Mr. Gandhi, and represen- 
tatives of the Sikhs and of the European community. i 

March 28.—Sir Stafford Cripps received a delegàtion of the Chamber 
of Princes, Mr. Jinnah, the President of the National Congress, the ex- 
Premier of Madras, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a representative of the non- 
p group, and representatives of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

arch 29.—Publication of British Draft proposals. (Ses Special 

Note.) 


IRAQ ' : 
March 20.—A Treaty, of Friendship with -China was signed jin 
Baghdad. i : $ 
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JAPAN 


March 17.—The Domei Agency reported that the rubber plantations 
in Malaya were only slightly damaged, and that supplies would be 
sufficient to meet Japanese needs. Tin refineries in Penang would soon 
be working, though those in Singapore would take longer to repair. 
The tin mines of Perak would supply Japan for the next 2 years. Iron 
enterprises in Malaya were almost entirely managed by Japanese, and 
the pre-war volume of 2 million fons was not seriously threatened, while 
the manganese mines would éxport 300,000 tons a year. . 

March 19.—The Domei Agency announced that the Government had 
protested to the Brazilian Government against the recent anti-Japanese 
riots and the Presidential decrees confiscating Axis assets, on the ground ` 
that the seizure of these assets took effect “without warning", and that . 
it was "extremely improper” that “the law-abiding, peaceful Japanese 
nationals in Brazil have been thus rewarded for their services”. 

March 20.—Signature of protocol extending the 1928 Fi 
E dd between the U.S.S.R. and Japan. (See U.S.S.R.) 

e Navy promulgated an ordinance “revising” its warfare regula- 
tions, UM o Ra the London Declaration of 1909, since Japan's enemies 
were employing- tactics in disregard of international law, and were. 

"extreme warfare based on retaliation and hatred", which 
Japan would reciprocate. 

March 27.—Yhe German wireless reported that the Foreign Office 
in Tokyo had announced that Mr. Ken Harada had been appointed 
Ambassador to the Holy See on a special mission. “In view of present 
world conditions and of the many adherents of the Roman Catholic 
faith in greater East Asia, the importance of furthering mutual under- 
standing between Japan and the Holy See needs no emphasis”, the 
. announcement added. An official spokesman in Tokyo announced that 
diplomatic privileges would be granted to the Papal Nuncio in Tokyo. 


MEXICO 

March 23.—The Government handed over to the U.S. Government 
the expropriated German vessel Orinoco. 

March 24.—The police arrested all Germans, Italians, and Japanese 
who had been associated with subversive activities. 

March 26.—Diplomatic relations were renewed with the Czecho- 
slovak Government, in London. 


NETHERLANDS . 


March 18.—Queen Wilhelmina received in audience Mr. S. M. Bruce, 
who presented his letters E credence as Australian Minister to her 
Government. ` 


NEWFOUNDLAND 7 


March 27 —The Treasury announced the advance by Great Britain 
of a free loan of £200,000. 


NEW ZEALAND 
March 18.—The Prime Minister, reviewing the | war situation in 
Parlament, said that the danger ọf a Japanese thrust to Fiji and New ` 
Zealand had greatly increased, and therefore the Dominion’s war effort 


r 


` 
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must be correspondingly increased. Mr.- Fraser said: “We have the 
power and the-will to do our part, and we are not alone. We are part 
of a mighty army of freedom that is forming and arming with ever- 
m ing might and speed.” He urged the need to adopt an offensive . 
spirit and to call forth even greater efforts in the war. 

The Defence Minister announced that very substantial measures were 
in pees for reinforcing New Zealand with air forces and equipment 
from Britain and the U.S.A. 3 m e 

M arch 20.—Mr. Fraser told Parliament that New Zealand was better 
placed and more secure than when they last met. He said there was no 
room for complacency, there was room for great concern, but there was 
none for fear. “We have got so to reorganize things that when the time 
comes, and with the support now arriving, we shall be in a position to 
start from these very shores to recofiquer the Pacific for democracy and 
freedom." He said New Zealand must become “an arsenal, a gathering 
place, 'and a starting-point for the democracies of the Pacific". 

March 21.—Mr. Fraser told Parliament that he was nally con- 
sulted by the American Minister to New Zealand about His appointment 
of General MacArthur to the supreme command of the south-west 
Pacific forces. DES 


NORWAY : 

March 17.—Swedish rts (published in the press.on March 12) 
described tortures inflicted by the Gestapo in Norwegian prisons during 
recent weeks, and the Norwegian Government, in London, issued a 
statement promising punishment for all those, Norwegian or German, 
who had been implicated in these tortures, mentioning particularly the 
Gestapo agents Fehmer, Höhler, Bernhard, Schuttow, and Wester- 


March 18.—The Oslo wireless announced that 5 more Norwegians 
had been shot by order of a German court-martial, for having left a 
Norwegian ‘port with the intention of travelling to England to enlist. 

. March 20.—280 &eachers were arrested in Oslo for their refusal to 
obey the demands of the Quisling régime. Similar action was reported 
from other parts of the country. Á - 

March 22.—It was learned that the Oslo wireless had broadcast 
instructions to Norwegian ships in the Indian Ocean to put into Rabaul, . 
Penang, or Saigon by April 15, after which date they would be regarded 
as hostile by the Japanese. 2 

The clergy read in almost all churches a statement declaring thatthey . 
made respect for the Church's views on the education of youth a 
condition of their remaining in office. “Whoever forces children away 
from their parents”, it stated, “violates the divine right of the home. 
The Church cannot leave the responsibility for the nation's education 
to the State.” > " MA 

March 27.—Quisling’s Church Department dismissed 10 clergymen 
in the Oslo diocese and one other, invoking a-decree of Dec. 12, 1940, 
providing that officials who did not work for the “new otder" with all 

‘their strength might be removed from office. . EE 

The Secretary-General of the Church Department.was understood 
to have stated at Oslo University that the new Christianity was specially 
&dapted to Norwegian conditions, taking into consideration race and - 
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the living space that would now be created. He declared that through 

7 acting Bishops the Church of Norway had approved the-new order and 

declared itself able to co-operate with the State. (The 7. Bishops had 

been appointed by the Church Department from among Nasjonal 
- Samling clergy.) 

PALESTINE f 


March 24.»—The King of the Hellenes and the Prime Minister arrived 
in Jerusalem. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


March 17.—Major-General Wainwright was appointed to the active 
command of the Philippines area in succession to General MacArthur. 


POLAND 


March 22.—A special German, tribunal condemned to death a Pole 

named Nurzynski, editor and distributor of a secret news bulletin in 

` Poznan, who had uSed a secret listening-in post for picking up the 
B.B.C. Polish news. 


RUMANIA ERES 


March 19.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs, at a demonstration 
organized by the Faculty of Law in Bucarest, referred to the question 
of Transylvania, and said that the armistice and peace between 
Rumania and Hungary would continue to be respectéd on the part of 
Rumania so long as Hungary respected-it, but added that "everybody 
knows that if the Rumanian people know how to retain love in their 
hearts they also know how to maintain firm hatred”. 

March 21 —It was learned that the leaders of the Peasant and 
Liberal Parties had sent a manifesto to Antonescu, protesting against 
the dispatch of Rumanian forces to the German army in Russia. 
“The country is suffering a long and continuous haemorrhage,” it said. 
“Continuation of the war in present conditions cgnnot lead to the 
reintegration of the country, but only to the complete extinction of the 
country, exposed to the Hungarian peril... ..Do not forget that we 
shall have at our frontiers two hostile countries which have made no 
sacrifices to sustain the Russian campaign, and which have reserved 
their military forces. . . . Is there any interest for Germany to engage 
in war against Hungary in order to return Transylvania to us? Surely 
not....In consequence, while there is still time, Germany must be 

` informed that you have already done everything which Rumania can 
do without exposing herself to grave disasters; that Rumania has made 
sacrifices which Hungary and Bulgaria have not made." It was learned 
that there had been demonstrations in Bucarest calling for peace and 
the fall of Antonescu, and reports were current that many officers who 
opposed the sending of further reinforcements to- Russia had been 
disthissed and: shot, and that groups of arméd desefters were operating 
as anti-Nazi guerrillas in the mountains. . ` 

March 24.—It was understood that the Government had agreed that 
10,000 of their minority Germans should go to Germany for incorpora- 
tion in the S.S. in addition to the contingents they had promised to 

. provide for the German spring offensive. i 


` 
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- March 28.—1t was learned that the Minister of Agriculture had re 
signed, through failure to deliver the full quotas of grain demanded by 
the German authorities. . . " 


. SOUTH AFRICA 


March 17.—General Smuts told the Senate that the coastal areas of 
the Union were being increasingly fortified, there was one complete 
division ready to move off at a moment’s notice, and the Commandos” 
were being held in reserve and wore receiving special training. “Tf the 
J tthe dane conie they will get the reception they deserve,” he said. 

I envisage is the bombing of South African cities from air- 
craft pce " General Smuts also announced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, under a reciprocal agreement, were sending a Consul-General to 
Pretoria and a Consul to one of the sea-port towns, for purely commer- 
e 


- 


18.—The Nationalist paper Die Burger published a manifesto 
signed by Dr. Malan and other Nationalist leaders, calling on the 
er people to protest against General Smuts's declared cy of 
arming the natives if the Japanese danger became acute: The Meniizeto 
claimed that the Japanese danger was “imaginary”, and alleged that a 
Japanese attack on South Africa would be "in direct conflict with 
Japan's agreements with her European allies and with the acknow- 
ed interests of those allies in' Africa". i ] 
eneral Smuts repeated, in the Senate, his intention to arm 
man, without distinction of colour, if necessary, in the defence of the 
Union. 

March 20.—The Vichy Minister said in Pretoria that he had received 
cabled instructions from Vichy to refute rumours of negotiations 
between Vichy and Japan on the subject of bases in Madagascar. “The 
French people and natives on the island are loyal," he said, “and will 
resist any aggression, even occupation by South African troops if the 
Japanese threaten the island." 

March 27.—General Smuts, in a national broadcast, spoke of the 

ibility during the summer of a ‘German offensive eastward ‘and a 
| Russ offensive westward, the principal battlegrounds for the 
British Empire therefore being the Middle East, India, and the Indian 
‘Ocean. ''So far as the Allies are concerned”, he said, “their chief object 
must be to strengthen the Middle East and furnish aid to Russia, both 
to the maximum extent of their capacity." With regard to Japan, he 
said, “so far, Japan has achieved nothing really vital to the issue of the 
war", and he stated that her present move against Australia might be 
only a feint, India and Ceylon being her real objectives. He considered 
that the buildi up of America's overwhelming strength in Australia 
and the South-West ‘Pacific would ultimately seal Japan's doom, and - 
maintained that if Germany failed to defeat ussia during the summer, 
she also would be faced with final ruin. - 

March 28.—General Smuts, in a speech on the occasion of the award 
of an hon degree of Doctor of Law to Queen Wilhelmina by 
Johannesburg University, said, “the Axis cannot possibly win this war, 
they cannot even bring about a stalemate". In paying tribute to the 
Dutch, he praised their Queen's resistance to “the unprovoked, un- 
expected, sudden attack by the greatest bully Power in the world, the 
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shame, horror, destruction, and ruin brought on her country by a 
neighbour to whom Holland had always been a friend, and to whose 


last sovereigr» Holland gave refuge, hospitality, and protection in the 
hour of defeat". mae 


SPAIN 


March 28.—Sefior Sufier diee the chief of his di lomatic Cabinet, 
Don Felipe de Sandoval, and expelled him from the Party. 


SWEDEN 


March 17.—The Supreme Court lifted the detention order on the 
10 Norwegian ships in Swedish ports which had been leased to the 
British Government by the Norwegian Government in London. 

March 24.—The General Staff emphatically denied rumours that 
general mobilization was to be completed by April 9. 

. The Minister of Justice banned 10 more newspapers for printing an 
article on prison conditions in Norway. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON s 


March 27.—Brigadier-Genoral Spears, the first British Minister to 
the Lebanese Republic, presented his letters of credence to the Presi- 
dent. 


TRINIDAD 


March 28.—The Governor Mui the proceedings of ihe Anglo- 
Ameriean Caribbean Commission. 


TURKEY 


. March 19.—Von Papen left Ankara on his way to see Hitler: 
President Inönü, speaking at Smyrna, warned the country that the 
‘war would probably last a long time, and reaffirmed his policy of 
keeping Turkey neutral “We maintain our contractual relations with 
the erents and we mean to carjry on those relations, based on the 
agreements we have signed, with a straight heart and with loyalty,” he 
said. The Government had been obliged to adapt the national economy 
to war conditions, and the Army had, since the one of the war, 
been practically mobilized and keeping vigil on the frontiers. ‘“The 
policy of neutrality is not easy, but we are doing our best in this 


" 


' March 21.—Von Papen left Istanbul on his way to Germany. 

March 22.—The Ambassador in Berlin arrived i in Istanbul and saw 
President Inönü. 

The British Ambassador-in Ankara received information from his 
Government that it had been established that, owing to bad weather 
conditions, British aircraft were responsible for bombs dropped on 
‘Milas on the night of March 15, and he expressed to the Government his 
Government's regret for this error, and their desire to pay all necessary 
compensation. 


URUGUAY 


March 17.—The' Government seized the German ship Tacoma in 
,Teprisal for the torpedoing of the Uruguayan merchantman Monte- 
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video in Haitian waters. Special guards were stationed by the authorities 
round properties owned by Axis nationals for^fear of anti-Axis 
demonstrations. . 

March 22.—The Government protested to the German Government, 
through the Swiss Minister in Berlin, against the sinking of the Monte- 
video, and reserved the right to claim damages. : 

The Government prohibited all telegraphic communication with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. . _e 


U.S.A. 


March 17.—The War Department announced: that General Mac- 
Arthur had been appointed supreme commander in Australia and the 
Philippines. It was also announced that U.S. Army units, including 
both ground and air troops, had arrived in Australia in considerable 
numbers 

Mr. Nelson broadcast a refutation of Axis propaganda charges that 
his p was.to Bolshevize American industrial production. In 
reality s said, the U.S.A. was basing its industrial policy on that of 
Britam, by, enco ing increases in production by granting merit 
awards for good work due on contracts and-by publicity devices to 
appeal for greater output. 

arch 18.—President Roosevelt sent Congress a request for $17,500 
milhon to provide for the procurement by the Army of 148,000 aero- 
planes. Col. Knox told the press in New York that “a considerable 
increase in the submarine patrol fleet along the Eastern coast" would 
be made within the next 60 days. “Just as rapidly as possible", he 
said, "our surface patrol is being augmented by air patrols.” 

Lord Halifax broadcast a message to the people of America regarding 
Britain's war output. “We are turning out twice as many tanks to-day 
as we did in August last year, three times as many as in February, 1941, 
and five times as many as in July and August, 1940", he said, and 
emphasized that this increase had been carried out in the face of severe 
air attack, when,*from July, 1940, to May, 1941, German "planes were 
over Britain 90 days out of 100, and for all of 30 nights, and when 
43,356 Pp were killed arid 50,000 seriously injured. The number of 
days lost by labour disputes in Britain during the war represented 
about one-fiftieth of 1 per cent. For months past, he went on, 80 per 
cent of Britain's total war production, and every soldier for whom 
shipping space was available, had been sent abroad. In 1941 war 
expenditure in Britain had risen to nearly 60 per cent of the national 
income. 

This was no “‘half-hearted war" for them. As regards troops in Britain 
2 million were Home Guards, and the other 1,500,000 were in the regular 
Army; together they guarded 3,000' miles of coast and 90,000 square 
miles inside, “for we must never forget", he pointed out, “that invasion 
from the sea or the air may at any time be attempted against any part 
of our island, and Hitler can always move troops back across Europe 
much quicker than we could bring them back from overseas". The British 
Army fought during 2} years from the Arctic Circle, via western 
and south-eastern Europe, North and East Africa, Near East and Far 
East, down to the Equator. Its record was not one of inaction, and at 
the end of 1941, of all the casualties suffered by the armies of the 





. 
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British Commonwealth, over 70 per cent were sustained by the troops 
from.Great Britain. : 

He promised that more raids by Commandos and parachute troops 
would be carried out in occupied Europe, where the Germans were 
being forced to keep more and more troops idle. In the Middle East, 

' British and Imperial forces had totally destroyed 2 great Italian armies 
and inflicted heavy casualties upon a third, well stiffened by Germans; 
some half-miltion Axis troops had been put out of action, and a vast 
amount of war materia] captured. “Unless I am much mistaken”, 
Lord Halifax said, "the Middle East position is going to loom large in 
the news this summer", for that position was vital for keeping the door 
open to Russia, and for preventing Germany and Japan from making 

"contact. : ] 7 

The R.A.F., in the battle of Britain, had provided one of the turning- 
points of the war. Between September, 1939, and February, 1942, 
8,754 Axis ’planes had been brought down by British, Dominion, and 
Allied squadrons or by British A.A. fire.’ Naval and merchant vessels . 
and the Fleet Air Arm had brought down 642 more. When the Germans 
attacked Russia in June, 1941, British fighter offensive.sweeps over the 
Low Countries and France had forced Getmany to keep in the west half 
of her available fighters, when they would otherwise have been flung 
into great battles on the Russian front. British heavy bombers were 
also being turned out in uc numbers, and were using bombs 
weighing nearly 2 tons, which the Germans called ‘block bombs", 
because they could destroy whole blocks of buildings. 

AII this war effort would collapse unless Britain had enough shipping, 
and the Navy, at the same time as eriforcing the blockade and seeking 
out enemy warships, kept well over 600 ships continuously at sea. 
Britain must import 30 to 40 million tons of goods yearly, besides 

` supplying her armies abroad. In one period of 12 months it took over 
300 ships continuously employed to keep the British armies going in 

the Middle East, most ships having to make the long journey round 

the Cape. Since September, 1939, the Navy had sùfk 3 enemy capital 
ships, 13 cruisers, 53 destroyers, many submarines, still more naval 
auxiliaries, besides crippling many others. The R.A.F. and the Navy 

ether had destroyed or damaged 5} million tons of enemy merchant 
shipping, while keeping British losses down to less than one-half of 1 


per cent. 
He pointed out that these figures did not cover the Pacific 
e 


struggle. 

March 19.—The Australian Minister for External Affairs, Dr. Evatt, 
arrived on the west coast. ` 

The Army announced that the evacuation of all Japanese, dliens and 
American-born alike, from the Military Area No. 1, along the Pacific 
Coast, would begin the following week. 4 

March 20.—Mr. Welles met Dr. Evatt and Mr. Casey m Washington, 
and they were received by President Roosevelt. Dr. Evatt told the 
press the purpose of his visit was the.creation of a Pacific War Council 
in Washington, upon which Australia and New Zealand would have 
places, and the establishment of an American officer in command of 
operations in the Pacific region. 

Mr. Casey issued a statement on his new appointment to the Middle 


C 
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East in which he said: “If I had thought that Aùstralian interests would 
suffer I would not have considered the proposal for a moment. I 
regarded the matter solely. from the point of view of my dfity in respect 
to the conduct of the war in the interests of Australia and the Empire 


generally." 

March 21.—The State Department announced the receipt from 
official sources in the Far East of reports confirming the British state- 
ment on Japanese atrocities in Hong-kong. . 

It was learned that the Vichy Government had given assurances to 
the State Department that rio Axis warships or aircraft would be 

itted to enter any French port in the Western Hemisphere. (This 
ollowed a strong representation by the U.S. Government against the 
entrance of a German U-boat into Fort de Trance, Martinique, on 
Feb. 21 to discharge a wounded German officer.) 

March 23.—Mr. Nelson told leaders of the C.I.O. that labour must 
suspend for the duration of the war the privilege of receiving double 

y for work done on Sundays and holidays, since the U.S A. was : 
moving as fast as possible towards the 7-day 3-shift operation of our 
basic industries". He assured labour leaders that he would never use 


. the war situation “to whittle down labour's rights and privileges", but 


he warned labour that if management and labour were “unable to sink 
their differences, forget their suspicions, and, work together" to make 
industrial mechanism produce what it should, then both would be 
swept aside and rigid Government controls set up, “which we might. 
find it difficult to remove after the war". 

General Sikorski arrived in Washington. 

March 24.— President Roosevelt received General Sikorski. d 

President Roosevelt received the New Zealand Minister, and later 
told the press he was ready for the establishment of a Pacific War 
Council in Washington, if n en 

President Roosevelt told the press that there was in the U.S.A. a 
"sixth column" of those who, wittingly or unwittingly, were the . 
channel of distribition of the poison distilled by the fifth column; it 
included journalists, wireless broadcasters, and all gossip-mongers. 

March 25.—Lord Beaverbrook arrived in Washington. 

The C.I.O. and the Federation of Labour offered to waive double- 
time payment for Sunday and holiday work in all war industries for the 
duration of the war, but demanded that industry should work 24 hours 
a day for 7 days a week." - . 

March 28.—The leaders-of the C.I.O. and the Federation of Labour 
made a joint appeal to Congress against the enactment of restrictive 


. legislation on labour questions. 


Reports were current in Washington that the Vichy Government had 
given categorical assurances to the U.S. Government that no Axis 
warplanes, submarines, or surface vessels would be permitted to enter 
any French port in the Western Hemisphere, and that no, more food, 
fuel, or lorries would be sent to the Axis forces in Libya, and had 
pledged their neutrality and retention of the Fleet, giving an explana- 
tion of the transfer of the Dunkerque from Africa to France. 

March 27.—The Treasury Department announced that the British 
Government had sold American securities to the value of $532,832,000 


. 


in the previous 3 years to pay for war material. ` 
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An official spokeaman disclosed that President Roosevelt : had sent 
letters 10 days previously to the heads ofall. the- Government .war 
agencies anā departments, urging them to speed up and increase the 
flow of supplies to Russia. 3 

The. Assistant Attorney-General, in evidence before'a Congressional 
Committed; stated that, under a cartel agreement between the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and the I.G. Farbenindustrie of Germany, 
an.American process for the manufacture of synthetic rubber had been 
withheld from American manufacturets, and made freely availáble to 
the Germans. He alleged that the Farbenindustrie had more than 100 
‘cartel agreements in the U.S.A., and added that in 1939 the Standard 
Oil Company had been considering “closer rélationship" with the Mitsui 
Company of apai 

The motor-ship ip Sicilia left the U,S.A. with. a cargo of foodstuffs and 

. medical supplies for*Greéce... 

March 28.—The House o ‘Representatives passed an Emergency 
ropriations -Bill approving ‘the’ grant of $18,302,187,148 fon the 
: ding of 31,070 more warplanes. The President, signed.the Increased 
Was Powers Bill, the Administration power to.take over any 
_- property or plant.rieeded for the war effort, utero ford ‘manufacturers . 
- to operate under Government direction. 


U.&.S.R.- ^ &- 

. March 20 .—A Protocol Selig the 1928. Fishing Convention 

between the U.S.S.R: and Japan aad c Oy O pr the rents, 

. payable by Japanese fishing ent: was signed in Kuibyshev. It | 

was announced by the Moscow ess that, in ; edition to the signature 
of the agreement, “an exchange of Notes took place". ` 

March 21.—M. "Molotov received the new British. Arhbássador, 





'- Sir Archibald Clark Kerr. — 7 


March 24.—Sir Archibald Clark Kerr. presented . his  credentiáls, to 
the President. ^ ul 
March 25.—M. Maisky's speech i in London. (SeesGreat Britain.) 
March 27.—A Moscow newspaper reported that 50,000 Russians 
and Ukrainians had recently been murdered by the German authorities 
.in Kiev. - 
- March 28. - wistiin reese thia new British Ambassador, Sir Archi- 
bald Clark Kerr. Mr. Sato, the new Japanese Ambassador, arrived in 
Kuibyshev. . : " 


- 


+ 


YUGOSLAVIA | NF x vr 
March 27.—King Peter poe iat. from Sandon a message to his 

people on the anniversary of the coup d’état which overthrew the 
pro-German régime, and called upon them to ‘ ‘rally and reorganize” 


E themselves, and to await the order to, march. EM 
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NEW PLAN FOR INDIA.—1I 
BI DISCUSSIONS IN NEW DELHI 
2 The are the main developments in the consuliations in Delhi 
Spades ish proposals since the statement by Sir Stafford Cripps sum- 
marized $5 the Bulletin of April A last. ; 

On March 30 Sir Stafford Cripps broadcast a message to the Indian 
people emphasizing that "the British Government and the British 
people desire the Indian peoples to have full self-government, with & 
Constitution as free in every respect as our own in Great Britain, or as 
any of the great Dominion members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations". The principle on which the new proposals was based was that 
"the new Constitution should be framed by the elected representatives 
ef the Indian peoples themselves", 

The British people: were determined: to do their utmost for the 
defence of India, and hoped for the full co-operation of the Indian 
peoples. The task of organizing India's resources must be the Tespon-. 
sibility of the Government of India with the co-operation of the Indian 

. peoples, and until the end of the war, when the new Constitution would 
be drafted, the defence of India must remain a question to be dealt 
with by the Commander-in-Chief under the British War Cabinet. An 
Indian representative was invited, however, to be a pointed to the 
War Cabinet and to the Pacific Council of the United Nations in order 
that India might have a full voice in the control of strategy,- and 
India would send a zepresentative to the peace conference after the war. 

Immediately after the war a Constitution-making body would be set 
up consisting of elected representatives from British India, and from 
the Indian States, if they wished to become part of the new Union, : 
with the object of "framing a single Constitution for the whole of 
India". “We hope and expect", he said, "to see an Indian Union 
strong and united because it is grounded upon the free consent of all its 
peoples." “But it is not for us Britishers to dictate to you, the Indian 

ples. ... We are now giving the‘lead that has been asked for, and 
It is in the hands of the Indians only whether they wilt accept that 
lead and so attain their own freedom. If they fail to accept this oppor- 
tunity, the responsibility for that failure must rest with them." 

With regard to the minority communities, he said that “in view of 
the undertakings given to these minorities by H.M. Government in the 
past, wé propose that in the treaty which, under the draft declaration, 
will be concluded between H.M. Government and the Constitution- 
making body, the new Indian Union should undertake to protect the 
rights of these minorities". : 

Sir Stafford ended his message by warning India of the danger in 
which she stood from Japan; he said that Britain would stand by her 
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duty of giving India every possible protection, and that he was con- 
vinced that he forces of Russia, the U.S.A., China, and Great Britain 
together would defeat the Axis Powers. "Let us enter upon the primary 
task of the defence of India’, he said, “in the now sure knowledge that 
when we emerge from the fire and travail of war, it will be to builda free- 
India upon foundations wrought by the Indian peoples themselves, and 
to forge a long, lasting, and irée friendship between our two peoples". 
The same evening Sir Stafford again saw Pandit Nehru, who was 
reperted, in explaining the Congress attitude, to have stated that: “We 
are prepared, as free men and for a free country, to collaborate with 
Britain for defence purposes." The next day, March 31, Sir Stafford 
was understood to have informed party leaders that the Viceroy was 
willing to appoint an'Indian member for co-ordination of defence to 
his Executive Council. At a press conference, however, he said that the 
general Indian demand for responsibility for defence would not be con- 
ceded. Inreply toa ion whether the status of the proposed Indian 
representative at the Pacific War Council in Washington would be the 
same as that of the Dominion representatives he said he could not bind 
Washington to accept that, but he would personally suggest it. 
' He reiterated that British commercial safeguards would not be a 
condition of any Constitution, and also made it clear that no separate 
union of the Indian States by themselves was contémplated. 


a ATTITUDE OF THE PRINCIPAL PARTIES ~ 
. On April 1 the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha sen 
Sir Stafford a memorandum announcing its decision to reject the British 
. proposals, since it considered it could not be a party "to any proposal 
which involves political partition of India in any shape or form". The 
demand of the Mahasabha was “that India should immediately be 
declared to be an independent nation with free and equal status in an 
Indo-British Commonwealth", and the proposal for an interim period 
during the war before such independence was established, and, parti- 
cularly, the pro regarding defence were unacceptable. 

The Sikh All-Parties Committee also announced its rejection of the 
- scheme, declaring that the provision for separation of the provinces and 
the constitution of Pakistan “lamentably betrayed” the Sikh com- 
munity, and that it would "resist by all possible means the separation 
of the Punjab from the All-India Union". 

Finally, Sir Tej'Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar issued a statement 
declaring: '"We think that if a satisfactory formula could be devised in 

of the Defence Portfolio, the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps might 
still succeed." They regarded the failure of the plan as likely bna 
feelings of disappointment, frustration, and antagonism which would 
be disastrous in such an hour of crisis. 

On April 2 the Congress Party's reply to the plan was handed to Sir 
Stafford, who announced that he would stay in India for another week. 
The reply indicated that the Party objected to the proposals mainly 
because of (1) the refusal to transfer the Defence Portfolio to Indian 
hands, (2) the impairment of national unity implied in the proposal 
giving a province the right to secede from the Indian Union, and (3) the 
fact that the States would be represented in the Constituent Assembly 
by “palace nominees", and not by subjects of the States. 
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On April 7 Sir Stafford handed to the Congress Party leaders 
the British Government's reply to their counter-proposals. It was not 
published, but was understood to contain ar offer for the&ppomtment 
of -an Indian Defence Minister to the Executive Council, but with 
certain limitations. The same day thé Council of the Liberal Federation 
9f India issued a statement on the plan. This described the main 
objection to it as being the provision slowing the provinces freedom to 
secede from the Union if they wished, since "the creatior of more than 


one Federal Union in India, each having its own separate army, might ' 


result, in certain conceivable circumstances, in conflict between them". 
- Italso maintained that the peoples of the Indian States should be given 

a voice in the selection of State representatives on the proposed Con- 
stitution-making body, and that an Indian should be appointed as 
Defence Member of the Executive Council. 2 

On April 3 Col Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt's personal 
representative, arrived in Delhi, and no time was lost in bringing him 
into contact with General Wavell, as well as with Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Pandit Nehru. General Wavell had a discussion with both Pandit 
Nehru and Maulana Azad the'next day, while between then and April 
9 Col. Johnson had no less than 7 meetings with the Pandit. 


f i THE MosLEM LEAGUE - ] 
Further moves by the principal parties wefe: a declaration by Mr. 
Jinnah, on April 4, at an open session of the Moslem League, that the 
M 


Pakistan Should be recognized in unequivocal terms, otherwise the 


wheels of Hindudom'*^ He went so far as to gay that “our firm determi- 
nation and our only goal is one—Pakistan. It is not a question of their 


"giving it; we will take it”. f 
ada’ problem, he said, was international within the sub-con- 
tinent, and the caltural, social, political, and economic differences 
were so fundamental that they could not be concealed. The territorial 
entities of the provinces were mere accidents of British policy and 
iministrative divisions. (7 i E 
THE INDIAN MODERATES 
* "On April 5 a memorandum was published signed by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sepru and by Mr. Jayakar, the representative of the Non-Party 
Group. It suggested certain amendments to the British plan, 
including one that a 65 per cent majority.should be required for any 
decision by the Provincial Legislatures either to join or to refrain from 
joining the Union; another, that plebiscites should not be held for fear 
of disaffection; and a third, that popular forms of government should 
be restored in the provinces. It stressed the del for the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Defence Member to the Executive Council, "as 
otherwise the declaration, whatever its, other merits, will fail to 
. achieve the object it is intended to serve". ^ : 


THE HINDU MAHASABHA 


Y 


-The Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement ` 


of'their views'on April 7. In.a telegram to President Roosevelt Dr. 
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Moonje maintained that both British and American comments on the 
plan lacked,a realistic appreciation of the Indian political situation, for 
the po for the possible division of India would create “several 
Ulsters and in consequence, constant communal strife and even civil 
‘war ... thus bringing about a mutually (warring Balkanization 
of the country". The British was bound “to prevent the develop- 
ment of complete national indien and unity", which had always been 
the Indian Nationalists’ goa He also declared that it was “historically 
and culturally untrue to imply that India was not, and is not, one 

„single nation", and according! y the Hindu Mahasabha had a funda- 
mental objection to the part of the British scheme which provided for 
secession the Union on the part of individual provinces. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE : 

On the question of defence, the position regarding transfer to 

Indian control was understood to be as follows: on the British side a 

was put forward for the division of defence functions between an 
biis Defence Member and the Commander-in-Chief. Among the 
functions offered to be transferred were defence co-ordination, non- 
technical military schools, etc. The C.-in-C. was to retain complete 
control in the strategic and operational spheres. 

The Congress Party were believed to have ressed REN willing- 
ness to arrive at a workable understanding for the duration of the war, 
pov that when it ended the powers and functions of the C.-in-C.^ 

to the Defence Minister. To this the reply was understood 
m e cog a t complete transfer must await the formation of the future 
Indian Union envisaged by British declaration; but to this Congress 
refused to agree. S 


The attitude of the other parties to the constitutional parts of the 
British declaration brought to light the mE contradictory 
character of their policies. The Moslem the secession 
clause as inadequate, but nd that it might conto the thin end - 
of the wedge needed to sp lit the Ey m into separate nations, and so 
make Pakistan possible, but it was very conscious of the fact that all 
that was yielded to the Moslems in this matter.was strenuously 
opposed by every Hindu political o tion. In fact, the Congress 
Party, the Hindu Mahasabha, the S and the non- representa, 
tives all protested against the secession clause, though,.in view of the 
mild form m which the, Pakistan theory was ee only the 
Mahasabha and the Sikhs took up a definite stand of active (c Opposition 
The Mahasabha announced an anti-Pakistan day in pro ; 

Pandit Nehru made a speech to a mass rall in Delhi oa: A April 8 

ue d eet Tai this he declared that an ved' 
India could not help in the Hen t of the democracies against aggression 
until she was freed from.the shackles of foreign domination. A 
declaration of India's future status had little value, he said, since the 
future was so uncertain. 3 


REJECTION OF THE PROPOSALS 
On April 10 “the rejection by the Congress Working Committee of 
^. the British proposals was announced, and a long letter handed to Sir 
Stafford Cripps set out the arguments and "andes which caused 
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the Committee to reach this decision, which, it was explained, was a 
unanimous one. The letter declared that the Congress was prepared to: 
come in to take office if the Government at thé centré was a truly- 
national Government with Cabinet responsibility, and not merely an 
- extension of the Viceroy's Executive Council. The also 
demanded the virtual withdrawal of the Secretary of State's control, 
and an ponders fk where the majority of the members of the 
Cabinet agreed the Viceroy should not exercise his vete. 
On April 11 Sir Stafford’Cripps broadcast a statement to the Indiam 
ple; and on the same day.the resolution of the Congress Working 
ommittee and correspondence between Dr. Azad and ir Stafford Cripps 


was published. 
: THE CONGRESS RESOLUTION - . 
~ The- Congress resolution pointed out that the -essential condition 
to enable the people of India to line themselves with the progressive ` 
forces of the Word was the freedom of India, and the ittee, 
` while recognizing that self-determination*for the people of India was 
accepted in principle “in that uncertain future", regretted that it was 
"fettered and circumscribed”, and that provisions had been introduced 
which gravely imperilled the development of a free and united national ` 
Government. Even the Constitution-making body was so constituted 
that the people's right of self-determination was' vitiated by the 
introduction of non-representative elements. —__ i 
The Committee recognized that future independence might be- 
implicit in the proposals, but the accompariying restrictions were such 
that real freedom might well become an illusion. The complete ignoring 
of 90 million people in the Indian States, and "their treatment gs 
. commodities at the disposal of their rulers" was “a negation both of 
democracy and selt-determination". While the representation of an. 
Indian State in the Constitution-making body was fixed on a, popula- 
tion „basis, the people of the State had no voice in choosing those 
representatives. Such States might "in many ways become barriers ^ 
to-the growth of Ifidian freedom, enclaves where foreign authority still 
prevails, and where the possibility of maintaining foreign armed 
forces has been stated to be a likely. contingency and a perpetual 
menace to the freedom of-the le of the States as well as by the rest 
of India. The acceptance befor d of the novel principle of non- 
accession for a province is alsQ a severe blow to the conception of 
Indian unity". p 
The resolution continued: “The Committee cannot think in: terms of 
compelling the ae of any territorial unit to remain in an Indian 
Union against their declared and established will. While recognizing 
this principle, the Committee feel that every effort should be made to , 
create conditions which would help the different units in developi 
a common and co-operative nationallife. Each territorial unit sho 
have the fullest possible autonomy within the union consistently 
with a strong national State. a 
“The proposal now made on the part of the British War Cabinet 
'- encourages and will lead to attempts at separation at the very inception 
of the unidn, and thus create great friction just when the utmost 
co-operation and goodwill are most needed. This proposal has been - 
presumably made ta meet the communal demand, but it will have other - 


. 
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uences also, and Jead to the formation of politically reactionary 

and o tist groups among the different communities and create 
trouble and flivert public attention from the vital issues before the 
country. : s 

“Tt ig manifést that the present Government of India as well as its 
provincial agencies are prr es competence and are incapable of 
shouldering the burden of India’s defence. It is only the people of 
India througle their popular» representatives who may shoulder this 
"burden worthily, but that can only be done by present freedom and ` 
full responsibility being cast upon them. The Committee are, therefore, 
unable to accept the proposals put forward on behalf of the British 
War Cabinet." . 

THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH Dr. AZAD 

Dr. Azad’s first letter to Sir Stafford Cripps aimed at elucidating the 
resolution, and said that “On general principles the National Govern- 
ment would control defence through a Defence Minister and the 
Commander-in-Chief would control the armed forces and have full 
latitude in carrying out operations connected with the war. An 
Indian National Government should have normally functioned in 
this way. — - 
> ‘With a view to arriving at a settlement we were ed to accept 
certain limitations on the normal powers of the Defence Minister. >. . 
We accepted also that the higher strategy of the war should be con- 
trolled -by the War Cabinet in London, which would have an Indian 
member. There was no question of our interferihg with the technical 
and operational side." : i ] 

Going on to refer to the different formulae suggested for defence he 


"said the wording df a formula was a minor matter, but behind that ` 


t 


wording lay certain ideas, and “we_were surprised to find that during 
the past few days we have been proceediig on wrong assumptions”. 
When they asked for illustrative lists of subjects for the two depart- 
ments Sir Stafford had referred them to the old list, adding that certain 
residuary subjects might be added te it, but actually there was not 
likely to be any such subject; thus “you said substantially that there was 
no change between the old list and any new one that might be pre- 
". He went on: 

“The Government could not be called a new Government, except 
vaguely and inaccurately, nor could it function as a National Govern- 
ment. It would just be the Viceroy and his Executive Council, with the 
Vieeroy having all his old powers. "We did not ask for any legal 
changes, but we did ask for definite assurances and conventions which 


..would indicate that the new Government would function as a free 


Government, the members of which would act as members of the 
Cabinet in a constitutional Government. With regard to the conduct 
of the war and its connected activities, the Commander-in-Chief would 
have freedom and he would also act as War Minister. : 
. “We were informed that nothing could be said at this stage, even 


_ vaguely or generally, about the conventions that should govern the new 


Government and the Viceroy. This was a matter in the Viceroy’s sole 
discretion, and at aater stage it could be discussed. directly with the 
Viceroy. The picture, therefore, placed before us was not essentially 
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different from the old.one.... The continuation of the India Office, 
which has been a symbol of evil to us, would have confirmed this 
picture." E e 
They were anxious, he said, to face 4nd overcome the peril threatening 
India, but they could not undertake the responsibilities when they were 
not given the freedom and power to shoulder them effectively. They _ 
wanted to inform him, however, that,they were prepared to assume 
responsibility "provided a truly National Government js formed. ... 
The National Government must be a Cabinet Government with full 
power, and must hot merely be a continuation of the Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Council”. He ended by stressing that these suggestions were 
- “not ours, but may be considered to be the unanimous démand of the 
Indian people". They were ble to a postponement of the issue 
of Constitutional changes so that the largest possible measure of unity 
might be achieved in the present crisis for the defence of India. 


. Sir Stafford Cripps, in reply, said the points covered by the original 
resolution of the Working Committee were clearly not the reason for 
Dr. Azad's decision. He then enumerated the large number of port- 
folios relating to defence (Home Dept., Police, Communications, 
Transport, Finance, including all war finance, Supply Propaganda, 
Civil Defence, etc.) which would Be put in the hands of representa- 
tive Indians as Members ofthe Executive Cotncjl, and pointed out that 
nothing further could have been: done by way of giving nsibility 
' to Indian Members without jeopardizing the immediate defence of 
India under the C.-in-C. He went on: ` i 

"The real substance of your refusal to take part in a National 
Government is that the form of government suggested is not such as 
would enable you to rally the Indian people as you desire. 

“You make two suggestions: First; that the Constitution might now  .' 
be changed. In this respect I Would point out that you made this - 
suggestion for the first time last night, nearly three weeks after you ` 
- had received the proposals, and I would further remark that every 
other representative with whom I have discussed this view has accepted 
the practical impossibility of any such legislative change in the middle 
of the war and at-such a moment as the present. 

"Second, you suggest a 'truly National Government' should be 
. formed which must be a "Cabinet Government with full power. With- 
out constitutional changes of the most complicated character and on 
a very large scale, this would be' impossible, as you realize. Were 
such a system to be introduced by convention under existing circum- 
stances, a nominated Cabinet (nominated, presumably, by major 
political organizations) would be responsible to no one but itself, could 
not be removed, and would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship 
ofthe majority. .. - VS He 

“This suggestion would be rejected by all the minorities in India, 
since it would subject them all to a permanent autocratic majority in 
the cabinet. Nor would it be consistent with the pledges already given 
by his Majesty's Government to protect the rights of these minorities. 
Ina country such as-India, where communal divisions are still so deep, ` 
an irresponsible-majority Government of this kmd.is not possible.. 
"Apart from this, however, until such time as the Indian peoples 


B 
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frame their new Constitution, hia Majesty's Government must continue 
to carry out its duties-to those large sections of the Indian people to 
whom it ha given its pledges." The proposals went as far as possible, 
short of a complete change of the Constitution. ; 


Dr. Azad’s reply to this began by declaring that they were ‘‘con- 
vinced that if the British Government had not pursued a policy of 
encouraging disruption, all.of us, to whatever party or group we 
belonged, would have been able to come together and fmd a common 
. Ime of action”. He then pointed out that, as to defence, Sir Stafford 
had not given an illustrative list of the functions of the Defence Minister 
as requested, but bad referred them to the previous list, "which, as 
you know, we have beén wholly unable to accept". The British 
Government's view seemed to be on an utter Jack of confidence 
in the Indian people and on withholding real power from them. 

' He went on to describe as “hardly correct" Sir Stafford's státement 
that Congress for the first time after 3 weeks had suggested a change in 
the Constitution. In the course of his talk reference was made to it, but 
it was true they had laid no emphasis on it, as they did not want to 


introduce new issues. But it was not true that Congress bad agreed that > 


no Constitutional changes could be made during the war. 

The last part of Sir Stafford's"letter had, he said, "especially sur- 
prised and pained us’, and it seemed thtre had been a progressive 
deterioration in the British Government's-attitude. What they were 
told in their first discussions was now denied or explained away. “You 
told me then", he declared, “that there would be a National Govern: 
ment which would function as a Cabinet, and that the position of the 
Viceroy would be analogous to that of the King in England vis-à-vis 
his Cabinet. Regarding the India Office, you told me you were surprised 
. no one had so far mentioned this important matter and that the 

practical course was to have the India Office attached or incorporated 
with-the Dominions Office. ` z 

“You have put forward an ent in your letttr which at no time 
during: our talk was ened by you. You refer to an ‘absolute 
dictatorship majority’. Itis astonishmg that such a statement should 
be made in this connection and at this stage. This difficulty is inherent 


. in any scheme for a mixed Cabinet formed to meet an emergency. Had - 
you raised this question we would have discussed it and found a, 


satisfa solution. 
"How the Cabinet should be formed and should function was a 


question which might have been considered after the main question . 


had been decided—the extent of the power which the British Govern- 
ment would give up to the Indjan people. You have raised this matter 
for the first time and tried most unjustifiably to sidetrack the real issue. 
“Unhappily, even in this grave hour of the British Government 
is.unable to give up its wrecking policy. We are driven to fhe conclusion 
- that it attaches more importance to its.ruling India as long as it can 
; pre apes discord and disruption here with that end in view-than 
to the effective defence of India against the aggression and invasion 
that hang over us. To us and to all Indians the dominant consideration 
is the defence and safety of India, and it is by that test that we 
judge.” l i 
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© REPLY Or THE MOSLEM LEAGUE 

The reply of the Moslem League was also handed tosSir Stafford 
Cripps on April 11. It stated that: ‘ ] 

“The right of non-accession to the Union as contemplated in the draft 
declaration has been conceded presumably in response to insistent 
demands by the Mussulmans for the partition of India, but the methods 
of procedure laid down are sych as to negative the prof object, for 
in the draft proposals the right of non-aocession has been given to 


existing provinces which have been formied from time to time for - 


administrative convenience and on no logical basis. 

"Mussulmans cannot be satisfied with such a declaration on a vital. 
question affecting their future destiny, and demand a clear and precise 
pronouncement on the subject. ... 

"The Committee point out that the position of the League has been, 
and is, that unless the printiple of the Pakistan-scheme embodied in 
1ts Lahore resolution of March, 1940 is unequivocally accepted and the , 
Tight of Mussulmans to self-determination conceded by means of 
machinery which will reflect the true verdict of Muslim India, ıt is not 
possible for the Moslem League to accept any proposal or scheme 
regarding the future." 

- As to the interim arrangement, there was no definite proposal, 
except the statement that the Government invited the immediate 
participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the'counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth, and of 
the United Nations, and the League were unable to express an opinion 
until the complete picture was available. The League recalled that 
‘Sir Stafford Cripps had stated in a letter to Mr. Jinnah that a province 
should reach the decision whether or not to stand out of the union by 
a vote in the Legislative Assembly, and it pointed out that in the 
provinces where Moslems were in a majority, they were in a minori 
mthe Legislative Assemblies. Therefore “a decision under su 
circumstances canpot be a true criterion for ascertaining the real 
opinion of the Moslems in those provinces". . 

As to the suggested plebiscite m these provinces, the procedure was 
that reference should be made to the whole adult population and not to 
Moslems alone “which is to.deny them the Eron right of self- 
determination”. . 

BROADCAST BY SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
On April 11 Sir Stafford Cripps broadcast a statement to the Indian 
‘people in which he said that the British War Cabinet, in sen him 

with new constitutional proposals, had -realized that Indian opinion, 
though united in a desire for full self-government, was widely disunited 
as to the methods by which it should be attained. Congress, since 
the outbreak of war, bad repeatedly demanded two essentials ds a 
basis for its support of the Allied war effort; first, a declaration’ pf 
Indian independence: and second, a Constituent Assembly to frame a 
new and free Indian Constitution. Both these demands found their 
place in the draft declaration, and its central feature was full and free 
self-government for India. But the British Government had insisted 
that it must be left to the Indian communities to agree among them- 


» 
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selves as to the methods by which this should be attained, and, he 
continued “some day, somehow, the great communities and parties in 
India will hive to agree upon a method of framing their new Constitu- 
tion”. It had been said that this laying of responsibilty on the Indian 

ples themselves was only a device by which Great Britain might 
mdefinitely retain its control over India, but the British Government 
had "put out a clear plan whieh would avoid all possibility of Indian 
self-governmént being held up by the view of some large section or 
community, but they left it open for Indian leaders to agree upon an 
alternative method if they wished". The British War Cabinet was 
rather in the position of an arbitrator, and it could not, “without 
“ denying the very freedom which it was offering, impose a form of 
government upon the Indian peoples which they did not themselves 
freely choose". 

The demand had been made that the defence of India should be 
placed in Indian hands, but Sir Stafford explained that this would 
' mean “a long and difficult reorganization of the whole defence secre- 
tariat—an unscrambling of eggs scrambled many years ago", which 
would be impossible in the present crisis. The British Government 
had, therefore, offered to create a new War Department to take over 
the Governmental relations of the C.-in-C.’s general headquarters 
and the naval and air headquarters, and which would be in his charge 
as War Member, leaving the rest of defence to an Indian Defence 
Member; Congress, however, had refused this offer. 

But this was not the real cause of the breakdown of negotiations. 
Congress had stated in their final letter that the form of government 
for the interim war period was not acceptable, and that they demanded 
an immediate change of constitution, which was wholly impracticable 
while war was proceeding, and the establishment of a “true national 
Government with a Cabinet of Indian leaders, untrammelled by any 
control by the Viceroy or the British Cabinet’, the establishment of 
which would completely contradict all British pledges to the minorities. 
“Realize what this means," he said. ‘“‘Governmént for an indefinite 
period by a set of persons nominated by Indian parties responsible to 
no Legislature or electorate, incapable of being changed, and the 
majority of whom would be in a position to dominate large minorities." 
"No Constitution and no convention will work," he continued, 
"unless those who lead the people will come together with a common 
determination to make it work. Had the Congress leaders felt them- 
selves able to join with other leaders who were willing, then indeed 
a great work ought to have been accomplished." 

The British Government's effort had been genuine, and no responsible 
Indian could question the sincerity of their purpose: complete freedom 
for India. How that purpose might be best effected could be a matter 
for discussion, but it was cettaimn that it could not be achieved by a 
fresh conquest of India by a Power such as Japan. India was being 
driven, by the aggression of Japgn, into the front line of defence. He 
ended by paying tribute to the effort of the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
of China, and of Britain for the final victory of the United Nations, and 
maintained that "towards that victory India can and must play her 
part". . 
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The Constitutional Development of India, 1917-42 - 

The following is.a brief chronological summary of dor lt consti- 
tutional development since 1917, inciudimg an aniline of the more 
important proposals made during the period. 

1917, e s 20.—STATEMENT IN THE House oF COMMONS by the 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Mpntagus “The policy of his 
Majesty's Government, with which the Government of India are in 
complete.accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.... I would add that UNES in this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages. . 

1918, April. 22.—REPORT ON INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
issued by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Mon , and the 
Viceroy of India proposing* "as far as' ible complete popular 
control in local dc dti and the largest possible independence for them 
of outside control. The Provinces are the domain in which the earlier 
steps towards the progressive realization of sible government 
should be taken. Some measure of Ree E should be given 
at once, and our aim is to give complete responsibility as soon ‘as 
conditions permit. , This involves at once giving them the est 
measure of independence . . . of the Government of India compatible 
with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities. . . . 
The Government of India to remain responsible to Parliament, 
and, saving such responsibility, its authority in essential matters 
-must remain indisputable, pending experience of the effect of 
the changes now to be introduced in the provinces...the Indian 
Legislative Council to be enlarged, made more representative, and its 
opportunities of influencing Government increased ...as the changes 
take effect, the control of Parliament and the Setretary of State over 
the control of Provincial Government must be relaxed". 

1919, Nov. 17.—Report of:Joimt Committee of both Houses xt 
Parliament* (Selborne eport) amplified and simplified the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. 

1919, Dec. 23.—GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT received-Royal Assent. 
Its main provisions were: {1) A central Legislature, consisting of the 
Governor-General and two Chambers, the Council of State and the 
Assembly, with a majority of elected members in each. The Governor- 


General may override the-Chambers if they refuse to pass legislation," 
and ma also secure that a Bill shall pass by “certifying” it as essential.’ 


os provincial legislative ee (later nine), 70 per cent of 
ose one (60 in. Burma) are- “popularly elected" and the rest 
"nominated". (3) Defence, foreign , communications, currency, 


Customs, industrial legislation are among the subjects reserved for 
the Centre. (4) Local cig eu. roads, water supplies, and 
public works (with a few ex medical and health services, 
education, land revenue, law d de iid and justice are the provincial 
sphere. (5) The provincial subjects were divided into Reserved and 


1 Hansard, Vol 97, Col 1695. See-also Bullsiin, 19 June, 1930 
? Report on Constitutional Reform, 1918, Cmd. 9109, ? Cmd. 203 of 1919. > 
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Transferred subjects—the former including law and order, finance, 





and reveriue; the latter mainly the “nation-building” services— 


education, etc. Reserved subjects still under “official” control by 
"Members of Council" appointed from the Civil Service; while the 


. transferred ‘subjects. are looked after by Ministers. (6) Separate 


electorates for the Mohammedans, the Sikhs in the Punjab, and some 
others, to secure that they shell be adequately represented. (7): A 
Royal Commission to be set up at the end of 10 years, to inquire "into 
the working of the system of government, the growth of education, and’ 
.the development 'of representative institutions in British India" and 
' to report "as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish 
“the principle .of responsible ‘government, or to extend, modify, -OT 
restrict the degree of responsible government then existing therein. . 

-(8) A Chamber of Princes was set up to deliberate upon matters of 
common interest to the Indian States. 


1920, Nov.—First elections for' Provincial Councils, tive 
Assembly, and Council of State held. Boycotted by Swaraj Party. 
1921, Jan.-Feb. —Opening of Indian tive Assembly, Chamber 


of Princes, and Provincial Legislative Councils in Madras, Bengal, 
-and Bombay. . 

1923, Sepi.—Swaraj Party, under the jedes of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Mr. C. R. Das, oak pib election 1o te sceana Legio: 
tives, securing 45 seats. 

1924, Dec. 3.—Sir Alexander Muddiman's Conon of Enquiry! 
. presented majority and minori ity reports on the working of the Act: 
the majority finding. that dyarchy had not had a fair trial, and only 
some form of dualism could afford the necessary traming towards the 
responsible government and at the same time safeguard the conditions 
upon which pr depends. The KT report held that 
dyarchy had broken down and that steps should be taken at once to 
establish a new Constitution. 

1926, March—The Congress Pasty ‘walked out” of the Legislative $ 
. Assembly. : 

1926, Apri. —Lord Irwin became Viceroy at the conclusion of Lord 
Reading's term of office. 

1927, Nov. 25.—SrATUTORY COMMISSION set up under the chairman- 


Ship of Sir John Simon. 


1928.—The Legislative Assémbly refused to co-operate with the 
Statutory Commission, but the Council of State nominated three 
members. 

1928, Sept. — Indian Central Committee of members: of Council of , 
State and Legislative Assembly appointed by- Viceroy to work with 
the Statutory Commission. 

1928, Dec.—At the | meeting in Calcutta .Mr. Gandhi 
returned to the leadership of the party. 

1929, Feb.—Report of States T Committee (Butler Com- 
mittee)? on plates between (i a Power and the 
States; (ii) the financial and eh icis between British India 
and the States. These proposals in effect (i) put the Princes under the 

1Cmd 2360 of 1925, . - . * Cmd. 3451 of 1939, 
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direct protection of the Viceroy; and, to give them the power of States 
if ever they came into conflict with the Government of British India; 
(ii) suggested that they should not be transferred without their own 
agreement to any new relation with British India. .. 

1929, March.—The Indian All-Parties Congress adopted the Report 
of & Committee set up to determine the principles of a Constitution 
for India to the effect that: "India shffll have the same constitutional 
status . . . as the Dominion of Canada, thé Commonwealth of Australia, ' 
the Dominion of New-Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the 

` Irish Free State, with a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
the peace, order, and good government of India, and an executive 
"responsible^to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known as 
the Commonwealth of India." BN 


1929, Sept. 10.—Report of Indian Central Committee, presented to 
Viceroy, declared that dyarchy had exhausted its power for.good, and 
demanded fundamental changes in the present system of government, 

` since no safe half-way house could exist in the Provinces between 
dyarchy and full responsibility. : 

1929, Oc. 31.—Declaration by the Government of India that 
Dominion Status was the natural issue of Indian-constitutional progress. 

1930, March.—Civil Disobedience campaign launched by Congress. 

1930, May.—REPORT OF THE STATUTORY CoMMISSION! (Simon 
Report) recommended .a new Federal Constitution which should 
“contain within itself provisions for its own development, and safe- 
guards for the maintenance and efficiency of government while India was 
on the road to self-government". : . 

In the Provinces dyarchy should be abolished and replaced by a 
unitary Cabinet responsible to the Legislature: the Governor to have 
full powers of intervention in the event of a breakdown: the franchise 

' to be widened, Communal electorates to be retained with special 
provision for varians minorities. 

In the Centre there should be a Federal Assembly, with the repre- 
sentation of provinces and other areas of British India in proportion 
to population. 3 A i 
j The Defence of India must be an imperial and not an Indian 

For the Indian States there should be a Council of Greater India 
in which representatives of the States would sit with those of British 
India and have consultative and deliberative functions in regard to . 
a scheduled list of matters of common concern. : 


1930, Nov. 12.—OPENING OF INDIA ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE - 
in London: Delegates attending represented every group in British 
India except Congress, and also the In dian States. 

1931, Jaw. 19.—DECLARATION or PoLicy -by H.M.G.3 accepted 
the principle of onsible federal government subject to cer- 
tain reservations ind safeguards through a transitory period: the 
Central Government to be a federation of all India, embracing the 
Indian States and British India in bi-cameral legislature, to have 


1 Cmd. 3568, 3569, 3572 of 1930. See also BuHsim, 3 July, 1080. 
! Cmd 3773 of 1931. 
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authority over the States, limited by agreements made by them on 
„entering they federation. The principle of the nsibility df the 
Executive to-the Legislature was recognized, but defence and external 
affairs must be reserved to the Governor-General, and he must have 
special powers to secure in exceptional circumstances the preservation 
of tranquillity and the maintenance of rights provided by statute for 
public services and minorities: Provincial Ministries to be composed of 
members of tHe Legislature, responsible to it, the authority of Federal 
Government limited to federal subjects. - ‘ 
ent must be reached by the Communities themselves on the 
ints raised by the Minorities Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
mference. : Ten : 

1931, March.—Communal riots at Cawnpore. 

Irwin-Gandhi Pact signed after direct negotiation. Civil Dis- ` 
obedience Movement abandoned in return for release of political 
prisoners (not convicted of crimes of violence) and repeal of temporary 
ordinances. 


1931, Afril.—Lord Willingdon succeeded Lord Irwin as Viceroy. 


1931, SECOND ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE met in London. 
Mr. Gandhi attended as sole’ representative of Congress, although 
three other prominent members of the Party were present as individual 
delegates. 

1931, Dec.—A, STATEMENT OF Poticy? by H.M.G. at tlle close of the 
Second Session of the Conference reaffirmed the Declaration of 
Jan. 19 and summarized the measure of agreement reached at the 
Conference and the action tó bé adopted by H.M.G. as follows: Since 
agreement had not been reached with regard to the composition and 
powers of the Federal Legislature and safeguarding of minorities under 
the Central Government, it was impossible to settle the nature of the , 
Federal Executive in its relations with the Legislature, or for the 
States to settle their place in the Federation and retations within it. 

H.M.G. proposed to take steps to arrive at some provisional scheme 
for the solution of the Communal deadlock. Nd: : 


1932, May.—REPORT OF FRANCHISE’ COMMITTEE (the Lothian - 
Committee)! set up in pursuance of policy laid down in H.M.G.'s - 
Declaration of December, 1931) found it impossible to frame specific 
scheme for the composition of the Legislatures or for the apportionment 
of seats in them, since the Communal question was still unsettled. 
- Its recommendations with regard to the franchise system and the 

representation of the Depressed Classes were taken into consideration 
1932, Aug. 16, by H.M.G. in a COMMUNAL AWARD which had been 
foreshadowed in the Statement of Policy of Dec., 1931. The Award was 
. confined to arrangements to be made for the representation of British 
Indian Communities in the 9 Provincial Legislatures. The allocation 
of seats on the following classification: General, Moslem, Depressed 
Classes. Election was to be by voters voting in separate Communal 
electorates covering between them the whole area of a Province: 
provision was made for special seats for Women, Labour, Commerce 

and Industry, Landholders, and the Universities. 
1Cmd. 3972 of 1931. ! Cmd 4086 of 1932 
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1932; Sepi.—Poona Pact between -Mr. Gandhi and Dr. Ambedkar 


- modified the Communal Award in 1 regard to the Depressed Classes 


actepted ‘by H.M.G. 


1933, March—=-PRoposals FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
issued by’ H.M.G. described the Federal Constitution as follows: 

(1) Federal Executive: to consist of the Governor-General and a 
Council of Ministers responsible to the legislature: with defence, fore 
affairs, arid ecclesiastical affairs reserved to the exclusive control of 
Governor-General, with special authority conferred on him to act in 
disregard of the Legislature in the event of a "grave memace to the peace 
or tranquillity of India”, to safeguard fmancial stability, or protect the 
rights of an Indian State and of certain minorities; 

(2) The Federal legislature to be bi-cameral, consisting of a Heuse 
of Ássembly elected every five years, and representing both British 
India and the Indian States; and a Council of State, elected as to one- 
third annually, representing the same units. Provision was madé in 
both cases for special representation of ten different communities and 
interests. 

(3) The eleven Provinces of British India to be administered by a- 
Governor and a Council of Ministers responsible to the Legislature: 
Dyarchy to be abolished but special authority eatrasted to the Goveraor 
to safegdard "Peace and tranquillity” and fimancial stability. The 
Provincial Legislatures to be enlarged, with special representation of 
Communal interests: the franchise to be extended bat to remain a 
property qualification, supplemented by an educational standard; 

(4) The Indian States to enter the Federation under Instruments 
of Accession signed by each individual Prince with the Crown, wader 
which the Federation would acquire a large authority over internal 
State affairs, but substantially reserving rights to the States; these’ 
conditions might vary from State to State; x 

(5) The division between Federal and Provincial was defined in the 
body of the White Paper and stated in detail in the Schedule, certain 
subjects of All-India importance being scheduled as both Federal and 
Provincial, with discretion to the Governor-General to empower either 
Legislature to enact legislation for such purposes. 

1933, March.—A joint select Committee of Parliament aided by 
28 Indian assessors examined the White Paper. f 


1935, Jan.—Their recommendations, as amended by H.M.G., 
presented to Parliament in the GOVERNMENT OF INDIA Bur. The 
chief changes were that the method of election of both Houses of the 
Federal Legislature was- altered, and important additional powers 
conferred. on the Governor-General,. including a new "special 
responsibility" -to prevent “discriminatory or penal. treatment" of 
British imports into India. 

In the provincial executive the powers of the Governor in "relation 
to law and order were enlarged; his prior consent was necessary for 
the introduction of bills concerning the police, and he was empowered to 
take over any department of the Provincial Government in order to 
combat terrorist activities. ] 

A Federal Court was to be established to deal with constitutional 
questions arising from the Federation; and all Judicial appointments 


c 
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were to be outside the control of the Federation or the Provincial 
Legislatures. , ` ; 
1935, Aug.—THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AcT passed into law; it | 
repealed the Act of 1919, but retained its preamble stating the aim 
of the “gradual establishment of self-governing institutions” as the 
definition of British policy in Jndia, in spite of the Nationalists’ 
demands for the inclusion of ,Lord Irwin’s pledge given in 1929 of 
Dominion Status. 
' It provided that each Indian Prince should only accede to the 
Federation by his own Instruments of Accession and not by the Act, 
which had no validity within the States, the Instrument stipulating 
the extent to which Federal authority would run within the State. The 
Paramountcy of the Crown stood intact, the Crown being represented 
by the Viceroy and not the Governor-General. a 
The powers of the Viceroy in. the event of a breakdown of the 
Constitution were to be controlled by Parliament, the period of such 
emergency being limited to three years. 
Federation was made conditional upon the readjustment of relations 
"between India and the States and upon the harmonious working of 
Provincial autonomy in British India. Only when one-half of the 
Princes had agreed to join the Federation could it be set up- (The 
requisite number of States had not acceded when war broke out.) 
- As regards Burma the Joint Select Committee recommended and the 
Act provided the separation of Burma from India and the establishment 
of a new Government of Burma on similar lines. 


1939, Sepi.—At the outbreak of war, India, unlike the Dominions, 
automatically became at war also, and Ordinances were passed giving 
wide powers to the Executive over the Provincial Governments. These. 
steps were taken without discussion in either the Central or the Pro- 
vincial islatures as the Viceroy had sole power over Defence and 
Foreign Affairs. The Congress Party were opposed to taking part in 
any war, save by the consent of the Indian people, and in August their 
members withdrew from the Assembly as a protest against the sending 
of Indian troops out of the country without the consent of the Legisla- 
ture. 

On Sept. 15 the Congress Working Committee issued a Mani- 
festo protesting against India being declared a belligerent without her 
consent, and demanding the right of the Indian people to frame their 
own* Constitution through a Constituent Assembly. On Sept. 18 
the Moslem League passed a resolution welcoming the suspension 

- of the Federal part of the 1935 Act (the Viceroy. had announced this 
suspension on September 11 owing to the wat), since the ience of 
Provincial constituents had resulted in the domination of dus over 
Moslems. s 

On Oct. 17 the Viceroy issued a White Paper giving the promise : 
of ultimate Dominion Status for India and conveying the British 
Government's undertaking to consult with representatives at the end 
of the war with a view to modifying the 1985 Act. For the interim 

iod the Government intended to set up a consultative group for 
‘the association of public interest with the conduct of the war". Asa 
protest against the shortcomings of this statement the Congress 
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Ministries resigned, while the Moslem League stressed the need for 
revision, not alteration, of the 1935 Act. ' 

1940, Jam. 10.—The Viceroy issued a statement emphasizing that 
the British objective for India was “full Dominion Status in accordance 
with the Statute of Westminster", but in March resolutions were passed 
by the Congress Party demanding nothing short of complete indepen- 
dence, and by the Moslem League adoptfhg the Pakistan scheme. 

On March 12 the Chamber of Princes passed a resolutión welcoming 
the promise of Dominion status, but demanding the protection of their 
rights arising from any treaties and safeguards for the autonomy of 
their States. e i - 

On July 7 the Congress Working Committee again demanded com- 
plete independence and the are A a of a provisional National 
Government at the Centre. The Viceroy’s AuGUsT PROPOsALs of 
Aug. 8 invited representative Indians to serve on his Executive 
Council, and proposed the establishment of a War Advisory Council, 
but both the Congress Party and the Moslem League refused co-opera- 
tion, and a campaign of limited civil disobedience began. ! 

1941, March 14.—A Conference of Moderate leaders under Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru submitted proposals for the immediate reconstruction 
of the Viceroy's Council, to consist entirely of non-official Indians, ' 
&nd the inde of the portfolios of Defence and Finance to Indians, 
and for a declaration by the British Government at the end of the war 
of Dominion Status. . A è 

1941, Jly—Five non-official, non-party Indians were appointed 
to the Viceroy's Council and three new portfolios of Civil Defence, 
Information, and Indians Overseas were created; a War Advisory 
Council, including representatives from the Indian States, but none 
from the Congress or Moslem Parties, was also set up. 

1941, Dec. 5.—A direct appeal was cabled to Mr. Churchill (in 
Washington) from the Moderates urging him to act on their proposals 
of March, in view of "the gravity of the international situation". 

1942, March 8.—Mr. Churchill received cables from the President of 
the Moslem League urging him not to be ‘‘stampeded” into a constitu- 
tional scheme which might prejudice the Moslem demands for Pakistan, 
and from the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, demanding “the 
proclamation of the mdependence of India with co-partnership equal 
with Britain in an Indo-British Commonwealth". Further appeals 
were reoeived from the All-India Azad Board and the Momin Con- 
ference (both Moslem)' demanding the immediate recognition of India's 
independence. . 

1942, March 11.—Mr. Churchill announced in Parliament that Sir 
Stafford Cripps would be sent immediately to India with the new 


British proposals. 


- (See also the Chrbtiology—Indsa, page 351). 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
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“9 WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

aga air activity over Great Britain was restricted to a few attacks 
on v p d in thé coastal areas, except for one occasion when some bombs 
dropped in the north "Midlands. Casualties were generally not 
serous, ough on the night of ‘April 2, when a good deal of damage 
was done on the south-east anfi south cbasts, a large number of people 

were injured? The number ôf raiders destroyed i im the 2 weeks was 7. 
A number of heavy attacks were made on the Ruhr and other 
industrial areas in Germany, on Cologne on April 5 night, and on 
eau S on April 8 night, and on April 11 it was announced that in 
. that week over 1,000 tons of bombs had been dropped 
over west and north Germany. Other places raided included Boulogne 
aeu 1) the Matford works at Poissy (April 1 and 2 nights), the 
odrich tyre factory, Havre docks, the railway- near St. Omer, the 
Gnome-Rhone works at Gennevilliers, near Paris, and the railway 
.yards at Hazebrouck. Ín addition many wide sweeps were made over 
northern France and the Low Countries, in which many aerodromes 
were attacked, and over the Norwegian coast. Some of the attacks on 
the French coastal areas lasted nearly all day. In the attack on shipping 
- off Norway on April 7 2 supply ships were hit, one by bombs and the 
othér by air torpedo; a convoy of supply ub was also attacked on 

April 8 off Jutland, but the results could not be'seen. 

' . On the night of April 12, for the first time since September 28, 1941, 
targets in northern Italy were bombed at Turin, Genoa, and elsewhere, 
-all the aircraft returning safely. The number of aircraft lost during 


~ the period was 91, and the number of German ’planes confirmed as 


destroyed, 21, including 1.shot down by a destroyer. 

At sea the loss was announced of the cruiser Naiad (March 30), th 
destroyer Heythrop (April 3), and the submarine Tempest (April 7). 
On March 31 it was announced that a convoy going to Murmansk 
had been twice attacked on 29th, and that British and Russian forces 
had beaten the enemy off. The destroyer Trinidad engaged and set on 
, fire-a large enemy destroyer and drove off 2 others, and the Eclipse 
~“ hit and Stopped another destroyer, but retired when 2 more appeared. 
The British destroyers were damaged, but both reached port safely. 
Attacks were made on German U-boats, and 3 were severely damaged 
and possibly sunk. 

The German version of the action was that a 10,000 ton transport. 
bringing tanks from America was sunk by destroyers, and that in a. 
naval engagement against vastly superior ficos a City class cruiser had 
been torpedoed. One German destroyer was lost. Later, U-bóats had. 
attacked the convoy at the mouth of Kola Bay and sunk 2. transports 
and torpedoed a third vessel whose loss might be presumed. 

The German reports of air operations described all the" British 
attacks as nuisance raids, which did no military damage whatever. 
Among iu stated to be bombed effectively by them were Dover, 
Portland, the Humber docks, an aircraft factory on the south-west 
coast, a war industrial works, a transmitting station, and a gas works 
on the south coast. 

The Germans also reported (April 8) that of 8 Norwegian vessels 
(chartered by the British Government) which left Gothenburg for 
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England after being released by the Swedish Courts, 6 had been'sunk 
(2 $cuttling themselves) while the other 2 had escaped igto Swedish 
waters. : 5 s 

American Waters. The U.S. Navy Dept. reported, on various dates 
between April 1 and 12, the loss of several merchantmen in recent 
weeks, including Norwegian, Latvian, and Panamanian vessels. It. 
stated (April 5) that between March 29eand April 4 21 ships in all had 
been lost, of which 10 were in United States’ waters, afd that since 
Dec. 7, the total for the Atlantic was 115. 

On April 1 it announced that 25 Axis U-boats had been sunk to date; 
21 by the Navy, 19 of which were in the Atlantic. 





: GERMANY AND RUSSIA ' i 

Both sides reported successes, both in the north and the south, 
including the Crimea, but despite Russian claims to have recaptured 
many localities and killed large numbers of Germans the only town 
which would appear to have fallen into their hands was Bielgorod, some. 
50 miles north of Kharkov. Most of the German claims referred to 
enemy attacks stopped or broken up, with the destruction of large 
numbers of Soviet tanks, etc.; e.g., on April 10 they stated that heavy 
attacks in the Kerch Peninsula had been repulsed. and 72 tanks 
destroyed and 29 put out of action. In the last week of March they 
claimed to have desteoped: 183 Russian tanks, and on April 4 they. 
issued a communiqué stating that in the 3 months January- 
they had taken over 100,000 prisoners and destroyed 2,167 tanks, 
1,765 aircraft, and 2,519 guns. The next day military circles in Berlin 
were: quoted as saying that the Russian casualties now totalled 20 
million. i 

Heavy air attacks were made on Murmansk, preparatory to a renewed 
offensive against that supply céntre. On April 5 reports reached Sweden 
that General Mannerhem, at a conference with the Germans at 
Petsamo on April 2, had undertaken to furnish troops to bear the brunt 
of a dual attack on* Murmansk and Soroka. On April 6 the 
bombed Murmansk and claimed to have severely damaged the harbour. 
The Red Star stated the same day that 119 raids had now been made on 
the port but that all had failed; on March 24, for instance, 200 aircraft 
had bombed it, but 15 were destroyed as soon as they neared the town, 
and the rest turned and fled. ` 7 . 

The Russian of aircraft destroyed were 629 German and 138 
Russian. On both April 4 and 5 over 100 German were stated to have 
been brought down, this being accounted for by the use of 
numbers of transport "planes by the Germans to relieve the 16th Army 
at Staraya Russa. The German figures related only to isolated days; 
thus, for April 5, when the Russians claimed 119 "planes destroyed, for 
the loss of 17 of their own, the German figures were 6 Russian and 
2 German. For April 6 the Russian figures were 79 and 19, while the 
Germans claimed 60 Russian destroyed, with no mention of their own. 

Among other Russian claims were the sinking in the Barentz Sea 
of 7 e and 2 U-boats, while German claims included the 
scoring of direct hits on the battleships October Revolution and Marat 
and the cruisers Maxim Gorki and Ktrov in the Gulf of Finland. 

. From reports reaching Sweden it would appear that the Germans 
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have sent forward considerable forces of crack troops (including S.S. 
units) to V , Rzhev, Gzhatsk and other centres.to which they are 
determined to hold on, and tanks captured by the Russians are reported 
` to have included a number only just delivered by the factories, indicat- 
ing, possibly, that the Germans are already using material which is 
being massed for the spring offensive. Very large air forces are also 
reported to be grouping in the Ukraine, while on the Russian side 
there are steries of the massing of lafge forces between the Vyazma 
"sack" and Kharkov. The fighting around Leningrad is reported to 
have been very fierce, the Germans, ably, aiming at making a 
final assault on the city when the ing up of the ice on Lake 
Ladoga deprives the Russians of their only uninterrupted route for 
` supplies from the outside world, while the Russians are attempting 
idi ual determination to break the ring encirtling them before they 
are isolated by the loss of the Ladoga route. On April 3 they reported 
the smashing of very violent German counter-attacks along the 
Volkhov river valley. i 
In the centre sector, by the end of the first week in April the thaw 
“was said to be causing a relaxation in large scale operations. In the 
south stories were current of heavy losses inflicted on the Rumanians, 
and on April 8 there was a report that some 50,000 of them had been 
' withdrawn and sent back to Rumania to help in the spring sowing. 
Hungarians and Slovaks were believed to'be taking part in a resumed 
offénsive in the Donetz Basin, where 12 successive attacks were made, 
and the Red Star (April 9) stated that Hungarians and Rumanians, 
- well as Finns, were also fighting in the Smolensk area. ee 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

` The 2000th alert of the war was sounded in Malta on April 7, when 
the heaviest attack to date.was made. After a lull on March 29-31 
mass raids were resumed on April 1,»when 37 raiders are believed 
to have been destroyed—though the number actually seen to crash. 
was 16 only. Thefe were no British losses. On M4rch 30 the Governor 
made a statement to the people of the island, in which he said their 
resistance had made “a ive contribution to the well-being of 
Russia” and their other allies by compelling the Germans to employ 
a considerable force really n for other fronts (there were generally 
` supposed to be some. 500 aircraft stationed-in Sicily)... He also sajd 
that the number of enemy "planes which would never get back to their 
bases was considerably greater than those definitely claimed as des- 
s å : 


e official’ figures for March were 59 destroyed, 23 probably 
destroyed, and 95 damaged. Casualties sufferéd were 231 persons killed, 
and 281 seriously injured. ` - 

Raids went on almost continually the first 2 weeks of April, a heavy 
toll being taken of the attackers. On the 4th 9, on the 5th 11, and on 
the 8th 12 were destroyed, while many others were known to have been 
severely damaged. The British losses reported were consistently small. 

Gibraltar was raided on April 1, but no damage was done. 

British raids were made on Crete on the nights of April 8, 10, and 11. 

At sea the destroyer Havoc was lost off the Tunis coast (April 7). 
On April 9 the Admiralty announced the sinking by a submarine of a 
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10,000 ton Italian cruiser : protected by destroyers and aircraft, and on 
. „April 10, the sinking, also by submarines, of 2 supply ships (one large) 
and of 2 schooners, in a convoy. 

Thé German and Italian communsquds claimed the destruction of port 
and aerodrome installations at.Malta, and direct hits on several war- 
ships in Valletta harbour. The Germans described the raids on April 3 
as the strongest mass attack yet en and said they E had hit a cruiser 
in dry dock.and battered the quays. 





NORTH AFRICA 

The beginning of April was marked by much patrol activity, but no 
major operations. During the 2 weeks March 26 to April 5 Rommel was 
busy concentrating strong forces in the triangle Martuba-Mekili-Bomba, 
where he was believed to have 2 armoured divisions and 6 infantry 
divisions, the latter being Italian; with up to 30 squadrons of aircraft. 
On April 6 and 7 he showed increased activity, pushing forward 3 
strong columns in front of the Tmimi-Mekili track and between there 
and the British positions south of Gazala.- On April 8 he claimed to 
have thrown back British forces south-east of Mekili. His forces made 
no attempt at a further advance on the 8th, however, and the British 
communiqué the next day reported the capture of a number of prisoners 
in an attack on a detachment which attempted to establish a strong 
point between Tmimi and Gazala. Another column was engaging the 
enemy at Sidi Bregisch, in front of the main enemy line and 20 miles 
S.W. of Gazala, and Rommel was believed to be trying to protect his 
main positions and concentrations, particularly at Martuba (his 
principal air base), by establishing a line of strong points running 
southward from through Bir Temrad and Sidi Bregisch. On 
April 12 the British communiqué stated that an attack on enemy 
vehicles near Temrad had forced them to withdraw, while the enemy 
column operating on his southern flank had also retired. 

The R.A.F. made many raids on Benghazi, Derna, Tmimi, Martuba, 
and Berka, ands intercepted Axis aircraft attacking Tobruk. The 
number of aircraft lost iù these and in the Mediterranean operations 
was 37, but 8 pilots were saved. In air combat and in attacks on enemy 
aerodromes 16 Axis aircraft were destroyed for certain, and many 


damaged. 

Alexandria was raided on the night of April 6 and 52 people killed. 
A raid on the night of April 7 did practically no damage, and a J.U.88 
which approached the city on April 11 was shot down. 

` The pun communi reported several bombing attacks on the 
railway from Mersa Matruh, on Tobruk, and on "airfields in Mar- 
marica”, with the destruction of many enemy aircraft. The Italians 
also reported (April9 and 10) the bringing down of 2 British "planes in 
raids on the Jalo oasis. i 
PACIFIC AREA 

Pacific Islands and the Australian Coast. In New Guinea the Japanese | 
did not report any progress in their advance up the Markham Valley, 
and at the beginning of April weré believed to be halted at Nadzab 
owing, very largely, to the heavy rains. Activity was apparently 
confined almost entirely to the air, and many effective raids were made 
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by the R.&.A.F. on Lae, Salamaua, Ku , and Rabaul; also one on 
Gasmata, on April 6. As far as could be o great damage was ' 
done to shipping and aerodrome installations, and large numbers of 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed or damaged. 
e Japanese made several raids on Port Moresby and Darwin, but 
did c tively -little damage, and the losses of the R:A.A.F. both | 
“in defending these ports and memang raids on the Japanese bases 
were very smal. 
On April 6 it was learnt in Sydney that the Japanese had landed at 
4 places on Bougainville Island, at the northern end of the Solomon 
group, on April 8 they also landed at Lorengau, on Manus Island, one 
of the Admiralty Islands, and on April 13 it was learnt that they had 
- occupied Billiton Island, south-west of Borneo, on April 10. Billiton 
has rich tin deposits. - 

-The U.S. Navy Dept. reported a series of successful actions by 
sübmárines. On April 4 it announced that recent sinkings included a 
light cruiser, near Christmas Island, and a large transport and a 
destroyer near Bali. In addition, 2 other cruisers were damaged and 
believed sunk, and a supply ship, a large transport, and an unidentified 
vessel damaged. The Dept. stated at the same time that of the 56 
enemy warships hit by naval units since the war began 21 were sunk, 
7.probably sunk, 4 believed sunk, 2 possibly, and 22 damaged. Of 76. 
merchánt ships hit, 48 were certainly sunk. 

On April 6 U.S. submarines reported the sinking of 3 enemy vessels 
in Japanese waters, and of 2, both laden tankers, near the Caroline 
Islands. On April 7 it was announced that a submarine in the China 
Seas had sunk a passenger and cargo steamer of 10,000 tons and a” 
merchantman of 5,000 tons, on A 10 that a large heavily armed 
vessel had been sunk in the Celebes ,and on Aprilll that a destroyer 
& large transport, a submarine chaser, and 7,000 ton cargo ship ad. 

been sunk, and a cruiser, another transport, and a cargo ship damaged. 

The Navy Dept. also reported (April 3) the loss of the former air- 

craft carrier Langley, the det er Pecos, and the destroyer Peary, 
and (April 12) that of the submarine Perch, all in Java waters. ` 

^ The Japanese announced: (March 31) that the last enemy force in i 
Sumatra had surrendered on March 27, and that the prisoners taken ` 
numbered 3,100. They- also stated (April 8) that the operations in 
. Java had ended, with the capture of 82,618 prisoners, of whom 68,209 
were. Dutch; 10,636, British; 4,890, Australian; and 883 American. ° 
They had also captured 177 aircraft, 1,059 tanks, and many guns, etc._ 
(The Dutch military authorities stated subsequently that when.they 
ceased fighting in Java a id not possess a single serviceable aircraft.) 

' The H.Q. of the United Nations in Melbourne, in a statement issued 
on April 6, said that 2 Dutch forces were still fighting in Java, and had 
reported that they were well supplied with food and ammunition. i 

The Philippine Islands. On the night of March 31 an assault in force 
began on MEAN RR paca aes in Bataan. The first attacks were stopped, 
and fighti early the next morning and was not resumed till 
the E ht of April 1. Two heavy attacks were theri launched, and the 

of these pierced the main line, but a counter-attack ''pocketed"' 
ni of the enemy and restored the line? After a lull until April 3 
mtd -fresh-assault was made-in-great-force both by land and sea; 


r 


^ 


"s 
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resulting in some small gains in -the right centre of the American 
positions. Landings were also attempted from barges on the east shore 
of the Peninsula, but many of the craft were sunk and the rest driven 
off. The land attacks ‘continued, however, for 3 days almost contin- 
uously, and by April 6-the Japanese had made some gains, though at 
heavy, cost, and further attempts at landing on the shore had 
; m The Japanese gained moreeground by very strong attacks 
April 6 and 7, pps’ home regardless-of losses, i on the night of 
re il 7 the defen withdrew to new prepared positions. 

President Roosevelt now sent a message to General Wainwright 
telling him to make whatever decision he deemed necessary, expressing 
appreciation of. his enormous difficulties. On April 9 a message was 
received from the C.-in-C., sent from Corregidor to say that the enemy 
has succeeded in enveloping the east flank of the lines in the position 
held by the 2nd Corps and that an attack by the 1st Corps to relieve 
the situation „had failed owing to the complete physical exhaustion of: 
the men. - 

Mr. Stimson told the press of this, and said the troops, whose effec- 
tives numbered less than 37,000, as against an enemy numbering 
between 200,000 to 300,000, were worn out by the repeated attacks made 
by fresh troops, while they were insufficiently fed (they had been on 
short rations since Jan. 11) and suflering from diseases prevalent in 
Bataan. The majority of the U.S. troops were natives of the Islands. 
The U.S. Air Force had numbered 5,000 at the beginning, but their' 
aircraft had been destroyed and towards the end 2,000 of them had 
‘been fighting as infantry. The aircraft losses had been very heavy on 
the first day of thé Japanese invasion. Supplies had been sent to 
Bataan and to Corregidor, and some had got through, but for every 
ship arriving nearly 2 had been sunk. 

On April 10 General Wainwright reported that all communication 
with Bataan had been cut for the past 24 hours. The flag was still 
flying over Corregidor, which was raided on April 9 and stelled by 
enemy batteries uf Bataan and on the south shore of Manila Bay. 
Most of the 3,500 sailors and Marines who had been with the forces in 
Bataan were stated to have reached Corregidor safely, getting across in 
the night. On April 13 the U.S. War Dept. stated at there had been 
10 raids on the island Fort d the 24 hours up to that morning, but . 
ie raiders had been kept at such great heights by A.A. fire that little 

boul Coni doné. The Americans replied with effective gunfire from 

idor and the smaller forts near the south shore of Manila 

Boy, cre Hie 2 tunic aura lores columns a Bataan, and sank a vessel off 
the Bataan coast and a number of small craft in Mariveles harbout. 

On April 10 it was learnt that a force of 12,000 Japanese was being 
landed on Cebu island, but had failed to penetrate far inland owing to 
strong resistance. A U.S. torpedo-boat sank one' of the enemy cruisers 
covering the landing. 

In Mindanao fighting was reported to be still going on, and 2 very 
successful raids were made on enemy stores, etc. 

The Japanese reported (April 10) the occupation of Limay, Lamao, 
and: Cabcaben, on thé’east shore of Bataan, with the capture of thou- 

sands of prisoners. They also stated that the scorched VoU DO had 
-been carried out by the enemy. ~ <a 
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The U.S. submarine tender Canopus, the Dewey dry dock, the mine- 
sweeper Bsijern, and the tug Napa were sunk to prevent their capture.) 
eer nese War.. The only announcement from Chungking was 
on April 3; when Japanese raids on Lishui'and Chubwein, in Chekiang, 
and on Yushan, in Kiangsi, were reported. The Chinese also stated 
that they had destroyed a section of the railway in Shansi, to prevent: 
the enemy sending troops to tae Yellow River area. . - - ; 
. A sot , EG 
BURMA -AND THE INDJAN OCEAN ^ 

At the end of March the Japanese in the Toungoo area were rein- 
." forced, and Chungking eote that large numbers were still arriving 
in the country. There was only 1 Chinese division to, hold Toungoo, 
and on March 25 a Japanese force, supported by aircraft, tanks, and 
, attacked in great strength, but after 4 dos fighting failed to 

disl the Chinese. They succeeded in gaining control of the-western 
half of the town, however, and on March 31 Chungking reported that 
they numbered 18,000 (as against the Chinese strength of 10,000 only) 
and that the Chinese had killed over 5,000 in the 4 days' battle. The 
Chinese.then joined forces with other units to the north and east of the 

town, and “readjusted their positions in that area". — . — 

On April 1 Chungking reported that 28 Japanese transports had 
reached Rangoon between March 20 and 26 bringing another division, 
numbering 15,000 to 20,000 men. There wasa lullin theSittang fighting 

' fora week or more, and it was not until April 8that the Japanese attacked 
the Chinese line north of Toungoo. They were reported to be sending 3 
columns northward, to envelop the Chinese. On April 11 Chungki 
reported that in a 3 days' battle the Chinese had killed or woun 
2,000 of the enemy, and taken many prisoners, but the arrival of large 
reinforcements, with tanks enabled the Japanese to get through the 
Chinese positions north of Yedashe, while they also attacked on the 
Salween, in the direction of Maw¢hi. On April 12 A.V.G. aircraft, now 
operating from southern Yunnan, bombed Toungoo aerodrome and 
destroyed 3 heavy bombers on the ground. They also did much 
damage to enemy aircraft in air combats over Loiwin, on one occasion 
shooting down 10, and probably 2 more, without loss. 

On the Irrawaddy Ves. occurréd at Paungde, and on March 29 a 

: ed force of Japanese and Burmese crossed the river at Tonbo and 

a ed Shwedaung. Indian troops fought a successful action and 


a took 70 prisoners, all Burmese, but the Japanese had blocked the road 


at Shwedaung, and it was not until heavy i oan had gone on all day: 
on March 30 that the road was opened. At the end of March the enem 
"were holding Shwedaung itself in force and were also on the west bank 
of the river and, to the east, astride the railway north bf Paungde. 
In addition, they had virtual command of the air. 

A heavy enemy attdck on the night of April 1 forced the British 
trobps to retire from Prome to fresh covering positions north of the 
town. The movement was.carried out successfully, and enemy forces 
attempting to follow it up were “dealt with". Heavy air attacks, 
however, caused a number of casualties. 

Meanwhile the Japanese were bombing several places in. central and 
north Burma, and on April 3 raided Mandalay, setting the greater 
part'of the town on fire and killing over 2,000 people. `- T 
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‘On April 7 it was announced that the British forces had taken u 
gew positions north of Thayetmyo; also that the oil ang cement instal. 
lations there and at Allanmyo had been demolished. By this time the : 
enemy had reached Nyaungbinzeik, and were still pushing on in 
strength. On April 11 they attacked the British positions south-west 
of et inh their aircraft bombing villages behind the British 
lines and dive-bombing the forwaré troops. By April 13 the British 
positions were described as “uncomfortably close" fb the oilfields at 
Yenangyoung. Nu . 

On April.3 an announcement by the H.Q. of the U.S. Air Force in 
Dehli stated that Fortress aircraft had made their first attack from 
India, attacking Port Blair-and setting a cruiser and a troopship on 
fire, without loss to thémselves. The same night they bombed Rangoon 
docks, again without loss. = ; 

Japanese raids included an attack on Colombo early on April 5, by 
some 75 aircraft. Of these, 25 were shot down by British fighters, 2 by. 
A.A. fire, 5 were probably destroyed, and 25 were damaged. Casualties 
in the city numbered abont 50, and the damage done was comparatively 
slight. On April 6 raids by a few aircraft were made on Vizagapatam 
and Cocanada, but damage was slight and casualties very few.- Finally, 
on April 9 Trincomalee was raided by a large force. The defence again 
scored a victory by destroying 21, probably destroying 12; and damag- 
ing 2 of the raiders. British aircraft at the same time attacked a 
Japanese squadron off the Ceylon coast, scored a near miss on an 
aircraft carrier, and destroyed 4 enemy fighters. 

At sea the loss of the cruisers Dorsetshire and Cornwall by air bomb- 
ing was announced on April 9, and of the aircraft carrier Hermes on 
April 10 (she was sunk on April 9 during the raid on Trincomalee). 
Over 1,100 were rescued from the 2 cruisers, including their captains. 
At the same time it was announced that several merchantmeh had been 
sunk in a convoy in the Bay of Bengal on April 6, and that between 
400 and 500 survivors had been landed on the Orissa coast. 
` The Japanese tlaimed to have sunk 21 cargo vessels, to have 
23 more, and to have shot down 60 aircraft, adding that there was no 
damage to any of their ships, but that 5 'planes were missing. 


CHRONOLOGY 
d * 
ARGENTINA 
March 30.—The acting President sent a further cómmunication to 
the Japanese Ambassador desiring a reply to the personal request he 
made 10 days earlier to the Japagese Government that the Argentine 
Consul in Hong &ong should be.allowed to visit the British. prisoners 
there, and that a relief ship might be permifted to sail to Hong- ' 
kong à 
“Abril 1.—The Military Mission to the U.S.A. une n ocas 
: nde after having failed to secure an agreement for the dispatch 
supplies to Argentina. 
i Apri 11.—The Government ordered the expulsion or internment of 
27 tines and 32 aliens for alleged Communist activities. 


AUSTRALIA ; 


- . March 30. —Mr. Curtin, announcing the establishment of the Pacific 
Council m W ton, said it was very satisfactory that Australia 
should now have a voice m the higher direction of the Pacific war. 

Tea was rationed to 1 oz. per person per week. 

The Air Mimistér, reviewing recent Allied air operations, said that to 

: date U.S. and R.A.A.F. aircraft had probably destroyed or put out of 
action more than 10 per cent of Japan's total cru'ser strength by 
attacks on Lae. 48 Japanese bombers and fighters had either been 
destroyed or probably destroyed over Australia and the neighbouring 
islands in recent weeks, and at least 15 others damaged. The increasing 
efficiency of the. Australian A.A. units had forced Japanese bombers 
steadily tó increase the height from which they attacked, and air 
superiority over the, Japanese in New Guiriea and New Britain had been 
established by the Allies. He added: “We have delayed the Japanese 
plans, but we cannot claim to have dislocated them.'* 

March 31.—Mr. Curtin announced that 2 new Army Commands, 
under the direction of Lt.-Gen. Sir John Laverack and Major-Gen. Sir 
Iven Mackay, were to be established under Gen. Blümey as Cander 
in-Chief of the Allied land forces in Australia. 

Mr. Curtin, at a civic reception in Melbourne, gave a pledge that 
neither Government nor Parliament would interfere with the military 
direction of the war in Áustralia. He said the Government had achieved 
its 4 immediate major objectives: the establishment of a Pacific War 
Council in Washington in which Australia was represented, the return 
of the A.I.F. to Australia with the consent of the British Government; 
the close association on Australian soil of Australian and American 
troops; and the appointment of General MacArthur as supreme com- 
mander in the Australian zone. 

A total ban on the importation of brandy, whisky, wines, and other 
spirits from all sterling sources was 'announced, in order to conserve 

* exchange and shipping space. Cut-glass, cutlery, and carpets were 
also included in the ban. 

April 1.—TIhe War Cabinet appointed Lt.-Gen. Smart to be Austra- 

dian representative to the Chiefs of Staffs Committee in Washington. 
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April 7.—The Lieut.-Governor-General of the Netherlands East 
Indies, Dr. Van Mook, authorized the appointmenteof a board to 
administet Netherlands East Indian affairs m Áustralia, in co-operation 
with the Netherlands Minister at Canberra. 

Apri 10.—The Air Minister, reviewing the air war ın the north, 
warned the people that the Japanese had not been halted, although it 
was probable that Japanese air los$es had been considerably greater 
than bad been stated. He said that allied action in thé air and A.A. fire 
had destroyed, in the month ended on April 8, 66 Japanese aircraft for 
certain and probably 20 more, and had.damaged 40 others, but the 
scale of the Japanese effort had not considerably decreased, and it was 
clear that Japanese air reinforcements were arriving steadily. 


BELGIUM 


April 7.—Reports from Lisbon stated that there was a serious. 


shortage of potatoes in Belgium, and that France had stopped supplies 
of potatoes and other seed and fodder. . ` 

April 10.—It was learned that the German authorities had dis- 
missed the Governors of Liége and Namur. 


BRAZIL 


March 31.—20 Japanese, who had built a dock at an isolated spot 
to be used as a refuelling point for Axis submarines operating in the 
South Atlantic, were arrested in Juquia. ‘ 

Apri 2:—A decree was issued whereby the Government, through 
the of Brazil, assumed controk of the entire rubber industry. 
The Bank of Brazil became the only buyer and seller of rubber, and was 
authorized to finance the manyfacture of rubber products. 

Apri 7.—The Government announced their decision to ‘arm all 
merchantmen heavily and to order them to dsfend.themselves against 
submarines. i: 

Apri 13.—3 Germans and 2 officers of the Japanese army were 
arrested. American reports also, stated that the Brazilian police 
alleged that the Italian Ambassador, Ugo Sola, had been at the head of 
Italian espionage activity in Brazil. _ 


BULGARIA 


March 30.—1t was learned that a trade agreement had recently been 
signed with Turkey. à i ' 
Recent travellers em Bulgaria were oes to have reported 
that the Bulgarian people were unwilling to fight ex for eastern 
Thrace and A sarigrad (Istanbul). oe 
April 1.—Reports were current that the Government was carrying 
out an extensive purge of the army, in preparation for the sending of 
troops ta the Russian front. : 
April 11.—The Cabinet resigned. M. Filoff formed a new Ministry, 
ing the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The Ministers of Finance, the 
Interior, and Works and i were unchanged, and the new 
Ministers were: War, General off; Commerce, M. Zakharieff; 
iculture, M. Petriff; Justice, M. Partoff; Education, ‘Prof. Jostoff; 


Railways, M. Radoslavoff; and Public Works, N. Vassileff. 
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CANADA 
A 7.—The results of the census taken on June 2, 1941, were 
published. The total population was 11,419,896, as compared with 
10,376,786 in 1931, the only two appreciable increases in population 
being i in British Columbia and Quebec, 
The Government announced measures for improving the efficiency of 
, the Reserve Army to fit it for thétasks of defending Canada, and of 
training officers “and men unde? age for eventual service in the Active 
Service Force. 

The Prime Minister, in a national broadcast, opened the campaign 
for an affirmative vote in the plebiscite for the release of Ministers from 
the pledge against conscription for oversea service. 

April 8.—The Defence Minister announced the organization of 40 
units of gosta troops in different parts of British Columbia, to be 
eventually increased to 150 units. 

CEYLON 

April 2.—A cablegram from Sir Stafford Crop was read to the State 
Council stating that he was unable to deal with Ceylon's constitutional 
question or to receive a deputation from Ceylon, as his present mission 
must be confined to India. 


CHILE : 
Aprsl 2.—Don Juan Antonio Rios assumed the Presidency with a 

new Cabinet. He stated in his ina address that relations with the 

Axis Powers would be maintained, but that Chile would "carry out 


faithfully the duties of continental solidarity". He added that the 
Government would take "important steps" only when they represented 
the “unmistakable expression of the national will". President Roosevelt 
sent a message of congratulation to President Rios, expressing the 
confidence that Chile would continue in the '' d” of nations 
upon whose actions and policy the future of free mem depended. The ` 
Argentine Foreign Minister was present at the ceremony. 


CHINA . 
- March 30.—The Cabinet promulgated a “General National Mobili- 
zation Act", giving the Government powers to commandeer food, 
medical supplies, commodities, means of production and transporta- 
tion, land, and. ‘buildings, to control production, distribution; prices, 
and banking, and providing for general conscription, and prohibition 
of strikes and resignations of employees. 

March 31.—It was officially announced that a treaty of amity had 
been signed with Turkey, and that China and Iraq were to exchange 
diplomatic missions 

The Minister of Information announced that the Japanese were 
resorting to bacterial warfare against Chinese troops. The High Com- 
mand also stated that poison gas was used in the Japanese attack on 
Toungoo in Burma. 

Apri 1.—It was announced in Chungking that the renewed request 
by China for am exchange of diplomatic representatives with the 
Vatican had been favourably received by the Holy See. 
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Ajril 12.—Chiàng Kai-shek arrived back in Chungking from a short > 
visit.to Burma, where he conferred with General Alexander &nd General 
Stillwell. : ` : ` 


EGYPT ; T 

March 30.—Parliament opened, and the Speech from the Throne 
declared that Egypt's policy would be “fo spare the country the horrors 
of war and carry out in the spirit and letter the treaty of friendship 
with-Great Britain". It also outlined a programme of reforms in taxa- 
tion, public health, education, commerce, agriculture, and irrigation, 
and the help of Britain in solving the problem of wheat supplies was 
acknowledged. It was also stated that numerous aerodromes would 
be established. à 

Apri 8.—The Council of Ministers announced that, “for reasons 
relating to the safety and security of the State", the Primé Minister 
had decided to arrest Ali Pasha Maher, a former Premier. 

April 11.—The Llandovery Casils arrived in Alexandria with 129 
repatriated British prisoners from Italy. = 


EIRE 2 

March 31.—It was announced that from April 5th the sugar ration 
would be reduced. 

Apri 1.—Deliveries of domestic coal were prohibited. 

Apri 9.—The Minister for Supplies stated that, owing to the short- 
age of rubber and fuel, there might be famine conditions in Eire unless 
severe restrictions were observed. 


FRANCE : 

March 30.—Marshal Pétain received Admiral Leahy, at the latter’s 
request, and it was understood that a warning was given that any 
action, such as the transfer of the French Government to Paris or the 
Temstatement of Layal in the Cabmet, would be unacceptable to the 
U.S. Government. 

It was learnéd that 6 German officers had been shot and others sent 
to*prison camps in Poland for negligence at the time of the British air 
raid on the Renault works in Paris. ` 

March 31.—M. Daladier, in evidence at Riom, praised Gen. de 
Gaulle and others for developing modern tank strategy, which was 
adopted by the Germans but neglected by French army chiefs, and he 
also asserted that dive-bombers were concejved by France in 1934, and 
copied’ by Germany 2 years later. Gen. Martin said that the French 
tanks had better armour than the German, but the German tanks were 
faster. Gen. Keller said that at the outbreak of war Germany's tank 
force could be estimated at 5,000, whereas France had 1,725 tanks, - 
1,302:of them modern. At the tme of the armistice German tank out- 
put had been doubled, while French production had been increased 5 - 
or 6 times. The Germans then had 6,000 tanks on the French front, 
and on May 10, 1940, France had 1,755 tanks included m constituted 
units. 

Apri 2.—The Riom Court adjourned for the Easter recess. 

Apri 4 —Darlan, in an address to the French National Council, 
announced that Bolshevism was “the most dangerous foe of the French 
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people". He described the Vichy rule as “the abandoning of a régime 
which proved its incapacity”. . 

Establishment of a U.S. Consulate-General at Brazzaville. (See 
U.S.A.) 

April 6.—Reports were current of a severe wheat shortage and the 
Regional Prefect of Marseilles was reported to have stated that: "We 
were 5,000,000 cwt. of wheat Short on March 1, and unless this deficit 
is made up the French people will have no bread for six weeks." 

Information reached Free French H.Q.. that the Vichy Govern- 
ment had undertaken to manufacture 5,000 aircraft for Germany 
during 1942, and were producing torpedoes for both Germany and' 

. Italy. The Hispano works at Tarbes and the Gnome-Rhone works at 
Zimoges were believed to be producmg aircraft engines, and the sea- 
plane works at Toulon to be turning out 3 types of troop-carrying 
planes and to be making plans for mass-production. 

Free French information was that of the food reaching France from 
North Africa half was going to- Germany and Italy, a quarter to the 
French Army, and a quarter to the people. 

April 10 —The German authorities at Brest issued a proclamation 
warning the population to be ready for the imposition of an indefinitely 
prolonged state of siege, necessitated by the existence of elements in 
Brest who might “permit themselves manifestations, when the moment 
appeared favourable, the results of which might have unpredictable 
repercussions for the population". i 
: Ap 11.—Laval had a long discussion with Marshal Pétain and 
Dar 


April 12.—The German. authorities in Paris announced that 5 
Communists had been shot as a reprisal for the killing of a German 
sentry and a bomb attempt on the German H.Q. More executions 
would he carried out if the culprits were not arrested before April 17. 

April 13.—British nationals living on the Riviera were ordered to 
leave within 5 days, and to move to a, zone in the central highlands 
assigned by the Vichy Government for that purpose. Britons who had 
fought in the French armed forces or were married to French citizens, 
and the sick and infirm; were excepted from the order. . 

Paris radio-announced that the Riom trial would be adjourned sine 
die, as it had been found necessary to conduct further investigatians. 

Déat, in a speech at Paris, warned Vichy France of possible German 
action against her. He said that France had been ruled for 18 months 
by Admiral Leahy, the U.S. Ambassador, but she was now at the cross- 
roads. "We have to take our choice—the Anglo-Saxons or Europe... 
Within a few weeks our Mediterranean Fleet must regularly protect our 
convoys, our Air Force must dominate the skies, and our troops, 
instead of parading, must go into action. We can participate either m 
a European victory or in a British defeat. Either the Vichy Govern- 
- ment must openly declare its willingness to cooperate with European 
policies or Germany will take measures by force". In reply to criticisms 
of a breach with Britain, he said, "Britain bombs our towns, murders 
our workmen in the Paris suburbs, steals our colonies, sinks our ships, 
and tries to starve us by her blockade. The U.S. has occupied St. Pierre 
and Miquelon and New Caledonia. It threatens the Antilles and Mada- 
gascar, and to-morrow it would attack the Moroccan coast if it could”. 
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He concluded by appealing to the French Government to sign the ` 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and send a whole division to the Russian front. 





GERMANY ^ 

March 30.—It was learned that in order to save fuel and restrict the 
use of railways for war needs civiligns were nót allowed to travel 
without a certificate showing the urgency of their journgys, and offen- 
ders were liable to internment in concentration camps. Swiss reports 
stated that of 700 trains loaded with agricultural equipment for the 

"Ukraine, only 4 had been able to leave Berlin so far because of the 
fuel shortage. It was also reported that 80,000 women, 90,000 foreign 
civilians, and 20,000 prisoners were working on German railways. 

. March 31.—1t was learned that the authorities had decided to 
evacuate large sections of the population of Lübeck on account of the 

. damage done by the British raid. 

American reports stated that most of the police in Karlsruhe had 
been sent to the front and replaced by Dutch Nazis, the first instance 
of the use of foreigh troops for police duty inside the Reich. The 
press reported the recent imposition of several death sentences, terms 
of imprisonment up to 12 years, and heavy fines for offences against the 


food regulations. 

dono e Sauckel, Gauleiter of Thuringia, was appointed 

General Trustee for the employment of labour within the Four-Year 
- Plan, with powers overridmg those of the Reich Labour Controller, 
Dr. Mansfeld. 

April 4.—Swedish reports stated that the German Government had 
decided to re-expatriate to the Baltic States all or part of those Baltic 
Germans who had been brought to Germany since 1939, the first to 
return would be 50,000 to Lithuania. ‘ 

Apri 6.—Reports were current that Nazi labour agents were 
combing occupied Europe to secure man-power for German industry 
and agriculture. » ` 

` Apru 9.—Swedish reports stated that the German press had pub- 
lished a decree that hoarders and profiteers would in future be executed 
by hanging. ; f 

Apri 10.—Figures published officially in London stated that there 
were 2,222,500 foreign workers in Germany, of whom 1,008,000 were 
Poles, 272,000 Italians, 198,000 Belgians, 160,000 Czechs, 80,000 

‘Slovaks, 150,000 Dutch, 95,000 French, 80,500 Croats, 39,000 Serbs, 
30,000 Danes, 35,000 Hungarians, 20,000 Swiss, 17,000 Rumanians, 
15,000 Bulgarians, 8,000 Greeks, 3,000 Norwegians, 2,000 Finns, 10,0007 
Spaniards, and in addition over 1,500,000 French prisoners of war. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

March 31.—The British High Commissioner in Canada, on a visit to 
London, spoke of the increasing Canadian output of men and material 
for the war. There were already many more men in the Canadian forces 
than at any time during the previous war, and he added: “The Dominion 
awaits with high expectation the moment when the Canadian Army in 
Britajn, which is to be greatly reinforced this year, forms one of the 
sharpest and most powerful spearheads of an invasion of the Continent ” 
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He continued: ‘This year there will be launched from Canadian ship- 
. yards a fleet ef ships with a tonnage just about as great as that which 
^ will be built this year in the yards of the old, experienced, and skilled 

shipbuilding country of Great Britain", and ‘he explained that this 

| applied to naval and merchant. tonnage together in both countries. . 
Canada was also producing war weapons, including tanks and aero- 
planes, on a tic scale, and* in addition to making the Canadian 
Army in Bri "the best equipped military force among all Allied 
nations", Canada was supplying munitions for use in Libya, Russia, - 
the South Pacific, and Chma. The Em E 
‘producing twice as many pilots as iaa been anticipated, and Canada 
was supplying food not only to Britain, but also to other Allies, includ- 
ing Russia. She was also giving generous financial help to Britain. 

April 6.—General Sikorski returned from his visit to the U.S.A. 
April 8.—Mr. Harry Hopkins, Presideńt Roosevelt's p 
representative, and General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, - 

arrived in London and were received by Mr. Churchill. General 

Marshall said, at the American Embassy, that at the time of America's 
entry into the war about 1,800,000 men were enlisted in the Army, but 
since then there had been rapid increases. During March 3 new divisions 
had been created, and by the summer the rate would be increased to 4 
. divisions a month, or, counting ancillary troops, about 150,000 men. 

April 9.—General Marshall conferred with the British Service chiefs, 
and Mr. Hopkins had his first discussion with Mr. Lyttelton. | 
- The Foreign Secretary broadcast a message to the Norwegian people 
on the second anniversary of the German invasion, in which he said 
that Norwegian power-to fight Hitler was growing every month. . In 

May, 1940, Norway had only 2 destroyers, 1 submarine, and a few 
smaller vessels left, but at present there were 60 Norwegian warships, 
and 500 merchant ships, totalling over 3,500,000 tons; her land and 
air forces would have a chance later to “play as conspicuous a role as 
their seamen brothers". To those remaining in Norway Mr. Eden sent . 
a message of hope and encouragement in their uncompromising struggle . 
. against the Nazi authorities. d 

-^Mr. Churchill, in a speech of thanks for a gift for fighter airplanes 

presented by the Free Danes on the second anniversary of the occupa- 

tion of Denmark by the Nazis, said that the allies still had “a very long 
road to trek". “The arrival of a new enemy fresh and very powerful - 

has prolonged the journey which Europe must travel”, he said, “but it , 

has also brought us new friends far more powerful, bnce they have been 

given the time to realize their strength". He continued, “I feel I must - 
say with very good confidence that the day of the liberation of Euro 
' can be looked and hoped for by all whose nations are in ‘bontlage at the 
present time", and added "I have very little doubt that the day will 
come— perhaps sooner than it would be prudent or sensible to hope— 
when Denmark will be free from the grip.in which she has been held". 
April 10.—Mr.. Hopkins had consultations with Mr. Harriman, and 
also called on Mr. Bevin. General Marshall was again in conference 
with the British Service chiefs. : - 
April 12.—Mr. Casey arrived'in London on his way to the Middle 


April 13.—General Sikorski returned to Lotidon from the USA. © 
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Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons, in a brief review of the 
war situation, that on April 4 Japanese naval forces, coasisting of at 
least 3 battleships, including one modernized 16in. Nagato type, and 
5 aircraft-carriers,.together with a number of heavy and light cruisers 
- and destroyer flotillas were observed steaming towards Ceylon. Severe - 

air attacks were delivered on Colombo and Trincomalee, but the 
attacking aircraft suffered heavy losse$ from British fighters and A.A. 
batteries. British aircraft also suffered” but to a lesser extent, and 
damage was done to shore establishments and to the few ships which 
remained in the harbours. The two 8in.- cruisers Dorsetshére and 
Cornmall and the aircraft-carrier Hermes left harbour before the 
attack and were sunk at sea by Japanese aircraft. The naval operations . 
were under the command of Admiral Sir James Somerville, and Mr. 
"Churchill added that nothing in Admiral Somerville's disposition of his 
forces at this time had weakened in any way the confidence of the 
Admiralty in his judgment. "I may perhaps add that it is quite 
impossible to afford continuous air protection by shore-based or carrier- 
borne aircraft to all his Majesty's ships at sea", he said. “Many scores 
are at sea every day without such protection, and unless these risks 
are taken there is no means of carrying on the immense business of 
convoy and sea war which falls upon the Royal Navy”. 

Mr. Churchill said that General Bennett's report on events in Malaya 
and Singapore had arrived, but was not suitable for publication; 
Sir Archibald Wavell had, however, been instructed to appoint an 
officer to collect valuable information from persóns who had escaped 
from Singapore to India. General Wayell could not be expected to 
furnish a report at the present time, wher his attention was concentrated 
on the defence of the eastern frontier of India. 

Mr. Churchill announced that Captain Lord Louis Mountbatten had 

been appointed Chief of Combined tions. 


GREECE - ` y: 

Apri 6.—It was learned that guerrilla fighting was increasing in the 
mountamous districts of North-West Greece and in Crete, and it was 
stated by the Government, in London, that 1,000 Germans had been 
killed by the derailing of a troop train recently in the Salonika district, 


HUNGARY 


April 4.—It was learned that 6 of the largest industrial plants in the 
country had been seriously damaged in demonstrations against the 
Government's pro-Axis"policy. - 


`~ 


INDIA à . 

Apri 3.—Col. Johnson arrived in New Delhi. : 

Apri 4. —General Wavell had a discussion with Maulana Azad an 
Pandit Nehru, and Sir Stafford Cripps saw Col. Johnson. r 

Aprü 5.—Sir Stafford Cripps saw the Finance Member of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council, the Home Member, the Member for 
Indians oversea, and Air Vice-Marshal Collyer. Col Johnson saw 
Pandit Nehru. - 

Apra 6.—Sir Zafrullah Khan was appointed Agent-General for 
India in China. í i : 
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April 7.—Sir Stafford Cripps handed the British Government's reply 
to the Congsess Party's counter-proposals to Dr. Azad, and later 
received Mr. Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah had a discussion with General Wavell. 

Pandit Nehru, in a speech ridiculing Japanese claims to be the 
"liberators" of India, said the Congress had made clear its sympathy 
with the democracies, and its opposition to all the Axis Powers, Japan 
"included. Referring to the bombing of Indian coastal towns he urged 

the Indian people not to pahic, but to organize themselves in the 
determination to resist, the aggressor. 

Dr. Moonje, Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha, announced that 
he had placed before General Wavell a proposal to raise a million 

_ guerrillas to fight behind the organized Indian Army, with at least 
100,000 men in each province, and he appealed to the youth of the 
country to volunteer for this service. 

Afni8.—Mr. Jinnah stated that the British Government’ had 
consented to the appointment of an Indian Defence Member.to the 
Executive Council. i , 

April 9.—New defence measures were taken, including the recruiting 
of a Pioneer Corps at Patna for clearing debris and doing reconstruction 
work anywhere in India, registration of all cycles in Calcutta, and the 
issue of metal identification discs to all A.R.P. personnel in Bengal 
factories. ` : 

April 10.—The Gongress Working Committee unanimously rejected 
the British proposals: Pandit Nebru, speaking in a camp to arouse 
the people to their danger, said that whatever the result of the negotia- 
tions with Sir Stafford Cripps the duty of every Indian to serve and 
defend India to the uttermost remained. They could not run away 
from this arid seek safety, and there was going to be no evacuation 
for them from their own country or from one place to another. It 
was the duty of every Indian abroad, who could do so, to return to 
the mother country. - 

Aprsl 11.—Sir Stafford Cripps informed the press,in Delhi that the 
British Government's offer to India had been withdrawn, as the replies 
he had received from all parties had resulted in his regretfully advising 
the Government “‘that there is not such measure of acceptance of their 
proposals as to justify their making a declaration in the form of the 
draft". He added, “We revert to the position as it was before I came 
out here, though not quite perhaps to that position".  ' 

April 12 —Pandit Nehru told the press in Delhi that, in spite of all 
that had happened, they were “not gomg to embarrass Britain's war 
effort in India or the effort of our American friends who may come here. 

' We are not going to surrender to the invader, just as we have not given 
in to the British in the last 22 years . . ‘It would be a tragedy for the | 
world if Germany and Japan won this war and dominated the world". 

He claimed he had gone to the utmost limit to come to terms with 
the British Government, and went on, “To-day India 1s the crux of the 
war. The only other really important theatre is the Russian . . . Every 
country in the world realizes this, except of course, the big people in 
Delhi and Whitehall—they are slow in understanding and compre- 
hension—therefore you have these frantic wireless appeals from 
Germany and Japan”. 

They could not afford to be bitter about the breakdown, in view of 
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the gravity of the situation; the fundamental factor was the peril to 
India and what they were going to do about it. They wanted produc- 
tion to go on full speed ahead, and people must.hold to their jobs and ' 
not run away from them. They could not participate in Britain’s war 
effort, however. Their problem was how to organize their own war 
effort on their own basis of a free and denda adie He went on: “I 
cannot tolerate the idea that I should sit idle while the battle for India is 
being fought between foreign armies, while the Japanese are invading 
the country. I am not going to give in to Britain if she wants to 
exploit or rule India. Much less do I want the Indian peoples to give 
in or be passive towards the Japanese. I want them to resist them to 
the uttermost—assist them m the Congress way". Their policy in 
regard to the Japanese invasion was that they were out to embarrass 
them to the utmost. As far as he was concerned the British invasion 
was a played-out affair, and the new invasion might not be a played-out 
affair. Naturally, he had to judge every question from an Indian point 
of view. À fundamental factor was the distrust or dislike of the British 
Government. That might occasionally lead iridividualsto an expression 
of pro-Japanese views. That was a slaves’ sentiment. “It distresses 
me," he concluded, "that any Indian should talk of the Japanese 
liberating India. Japan comes here either for imperialist reasons 
straight out, or to fight with the Briti h Government—not to liberate". 

Apru 13.—Sir Stafford Cripps left Karachi for England. 

It was learned that about 130,000 persons qut of a population of 
600,000 had been evacuated from Madras since the first air alert was 
sounded there on April 7. 


IRAN : 
Apri 11.—The Government ordered the banishment to south-east 

Iran, under police surveillance, of 6 leading Iranians charged with 

conducting Axis propaganda. . 

ITALY 


March 31.—A cut of 20 to 40 per cent in the supply of electricity 
to all factories not on war work was anno 


April 4.—1t was learned that the death sentence had been detreed 
for those guilty of the illegal manufacture of explosives or other war 
material, and for those carrying firearms or explosives without authori- 
zation. s 


JAPAN . : 

April 6.—The Prime Minister broadcast a message warning the 
people of India of the “great calamities’ which would befall them if 
they "remain under the military control of Britain". ‘British influence 

"in India is now about to be exterminated”, he said. “The grim deter- 
mination of our empire to crush the U S A. and Britain is being steadily 
translated into action." : 


MALTA . ust 
March 30.—Thé Governor broadcast a message to the pope, 
' encouraging them to continue their resistance to Axis air raids, and 


> 
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emphasizing that, by forcing the enemy to employ a considerable air 
force against Malta, "we are making a definite, positive contribution 
* towards the well-being of our Allies and friends elsewhere". He added: 
“The number of the enemy who will never go back is undoubtedly 
considerably greater than those definitely claimed.” 


MEXICO ` ; 
April 1.—Pour important ‘Nazi agents, including George Nikolaus, 
& Gestapo agent, were arrested. 
April 2.—90 Germans and Italians and. 3 Japanese were arrested 
in Mexico City and 13 Japanese in Chihuahua. . 


THE NETHERLANDS 


- April 4.—It was learned that the German authorities had seized all 
silver, brass, and nickel coins in Holland, and had ordered the surrender 
of all non-ferrous metal from private homes. 


‘NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


April 6.—Reports from the German-controlled Dutch wireless 
stated that thousands of Dutch men and women in Sumatra were to 
be-sent to concentration camps by the Japanese as reprisal for the 
‘fighting speeches made by Dr. Van Mook. 

A 7.—Admiral Helfrich was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
all Netherlands and Netherlands East Indies forces at sea, in the air, 
and on land in the Far East. 


NEW GUINEA 


April 4.—Major-General Morris, the G.O.C., in an address to officers 
of the garrison at Port Moresby, said that Australian soldiers must 
cultivate the killer spirit against Japan. ‘‘I should not be surprised,”’ 
he said, "if we have seén the tide turning", as a result of increased 
Allied aid. “It is inevitable that this should happen as America’s 
immense war potential comes into play on our side." He called for 
a greater offensive spirit to prevent the Japanese from moving closer 
to Australia, and said that the morale of the people of New Guinea ' 


and Australia was about to be proved. 


NORWAY 


March 30.—The Vichy News Agency stated that a new law had 
been enacted providing for the confiscation of all property belonging 
to “persons acting against the interest of the people and State". 

March 31.—It was learned that more than 2,000 teachers had now 
been arrested, about. 20 per cent of the total number. 

April 1—The German police at Trondheim arrested 54 leading 
citizens and others as hostages after the cutting of a German cable. 
It was also learned that the sounding of the air-raid alarm for civilians 
had recently been forbidden, as the Trondheimers, went into the 
streets to cheer the British airmen. "EC 

Eleven Norwegian vessels left Gothenburg for Great Britain. (See 
Swedon.) : z 

April 4.—Reports were current that education would virtually. 
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cease after Easter, owing to the shortage of teachers, following the 
arrest .of about 2,000 of them. The isling Governmgnt decreed a 
compulsory Easter holiday, but ord 20,000 workers at Trondheim 
to spend it cutting wood in the Trondelag. The Church conflict was 


described as reaching a deadlock, as no Bishop would consecrate new . 


Nazi clergy in place of the 7 Bishops who were dismissed, and who were 
dro a independent Ch without State subsidy. 

April 5.—Swedish reports stated that the deposed Bishop Berggrav 
was ordered by Quisling’s police not to-preach in the Church of the 


Saviour in Oslo, on Good ere as had been previously announced, 


and the. deposed Bishops. of Kri , Stavanger, -Bergen, and 
Hamar ‘were subjected to house arrest from April 1 and throughout 
Easter. : 

It was learned that the Minister of the Interior had ordered the 
arrest of all officials of his Ministry, and that the special correspondent 
in Oslo of the Stockholm paper Dagens Nyheter.had been expelled by 
.erboven's Press Department because “the trend of his articles 

ispleased both Terboven and Quisling". — - : 

' New regulations were issued-by the German authorities ‘designed 


“to ent ts from’ posing as police officials", following the _ 
prev posing as po 


use of Gestapo disguise to smuggle patriots out of the, country. 
_ Nearly all clergymen in Norway réad from the np. & letter of 
resignation they had each individually sento the Chi Department, 
Ing.the same stand as the Bishops in rehouncing powers delegated 
to them by the State, but retaining their spiritual duties given by 
ordination. This resignation was in protest against the Quisling 
Government's ope to take over the education of youth by com- 
pulsory enrolment of all from 10 to 18 years in the Quisling youth 


groups. » : 
Afri 6.—The official spokesman of the Chürch Department issued - 


& statement indicating that the clergy who had resigned would not 


be allowed to Denm any clerical act, unless they resumed their” 


offices fully, and that the State were arranging the civil registration 
of births and deaths, and civil burials and marriages. : 
The Church Department announced that the schools in the Oslo 


and Hamar dioceses would reopen at once, except for the most populous , 


centres in Oslo and Aker. ` 
Apri 7.—Quisling, in reply to the.resignation of the clergy, issued 
& law whereby laymen in certain conditions might act as pastors of 
communities where no cl en were available. . 
April 8.—Quisling published a long declaration on the Nasjonal 
ing and the Church, in which he attacked Bishop Berggrav and. 


- 


his followers as “frauds and traitors”. 


Apri 9.—The Quisling authorities forbade the celebration of the 


second anniversary of the German invasion, and published regulations 
specifying penalties for those refusing to join the Quisling youth 
formations, and threatening the parents of those under 14 with vicarious 


alties. The Joint Church Council announced that it wasresponsible . 


or the declaration read in the churches in Easter Day. 

Apri 10.—Swedish reports stated that Bishop Betggrav had 
been arrested by the Quisling police, together with 3 other 
prominent clergymen, and taken to Bredtvedt concentration camp. 
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The Church Department telegraphed to the 1,100 clergymen an ulti- 
matum thatethey must resume office before 2 p.m. on April 11 or they 
would be summarily dismissed and forded to leave the district where 
they lived. 
. April 11.—A conference was held on the church dispute, presided 
, over by Quisling, and a statement was issued that clergymen who laid 
down their office were bound in€luty to officiate until their resignations 
had been grahted, after individual applications had been submitted 
and considered. 1 
April 12.—Sermons were preached as usual in the churches, since 
the clergy had clearly stated that they were resigning only their offices 
delegated by the State, but intended to pursue their spiritual duties. 
April 13.—The Government announced that they would set up à 
commission of 3 pro-Nazi and 3 anti-Nazi clergymen to reach a com- 
romise on the church conflict. Swedish reports stated that Quisling 
ad been instructed by the German Commissionér to withdraw his 
order for the arrest.of the Norwegian clergy, to declare their resignas 
tions invalid, and permit the bishops to continue their work, so that 
they coüld be gradually replaced. 


` PALESTINE . 


March 30.—The Greek Prmne Minister stated m Jerusalem that 
British and American war material, including substantial consignments 
. under the Lease-Lend programme, were reaching Greek forces traming 
in the Middle East. 
April 1—The Government assumed the sole right to purchase 
wheat, barley, maize, millet, and sesame from the owners, in order 
to ensure the equitable distribution of foodstuffs. 


POLAND , 

April 8.—Himmler issued a decree prescribmg that throughout 
the territories incorporated in the Reich the population density was 
pot to exceed 85 to 90 to the square kilometre: Agricultural areas 
were not to have a population density above 35 to thé kilometre; 
therefore 60 per cent of the Polish population would live in the towns, 
which were to be kept at a standard size of about 15,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants. 

April 10.—It was learned that following Himmler’s visit to Cracow 
on March 14 and his discussion with Governor-General Frank, further 
sentences of death and penal servitude had been passed on Poles, 
including the arrest of Archbishop Jalbrzykowski of Vilna, on the 
ground that the ive as well as the active sabotage of the Poles 
imperilled the authority of the German occupation. 


RUMANIA 

April 8.—Marshal Antonescu was reported to have ordered’ the 
return from the Russian front of all farm labourers, estimated to 
number about 50,000, to help in the spring sowing. It was also reported 
that the whole population een 12 and 70 had been mobilized for 
agricultural work, and that night shifts were working on tractors 
engaged in ploughing. i 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Apri 6.—The Minister of Commérce and Industry said in the 
House of Assembly, when speaking on a Bill providing for an increase 
of £6,500,000 in the share capital of the Iron and Steel Corporation, 
that the capacity of the Corporation, originally set at. 180,000 tons of 
raw steel a year, would soon be increased to 420,000 tons, and that 
additional machinery to be acquired would be assigned to the 
production of war material. . ze ' ; 


SWEDEN 


March 31.—The Trade Minister left for Germany. 
Apri 1.—The 11 Norwegian ships leased to Britain, which were 
recently released by the Supreme Court, left Gothenburg for England. 


SYRIA 


April 9.—It was learned that Gen. Catroux had ordered the expul-- 
sion of a number of people who were authorized to reside in the Levant 
under the terms of the Acre Armistice Commission, and who were stated 
to have “infringed obligations of good behaviour towards the Allies". 
He stated that he would not “permit the introduction in those parts of 
the Levant which are at war of a new Trojan horse”. 


THAILAND 


April 6.—Tokyo reports stated that the Government had decided ` 
to appoint a representative at the Vatican. f 


TRINIDAD 


- J 
March 30.—The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission left for 
British Guiana. * 


TURKEY : . : . 

March 26.—The newspapers published articles-commemorating the 
29th anniversary of the fall of ne during the first Balkan war, 
remindmg readers that it was a dark day in Turkish history, with an 
assurance that it would not recur. 

A second destroyer built by Great Britain for Turkey was delivered 
at Alexandretta. 

March 30.—It was learned that a trade agreement had recently been 
signed with Bulgaria. ues 

March 31.—Treaty of amity with China. (See China.) 

Apri 3.—Von Papen arrived back in Istanbul from Germany. 

Apri 7.—The Japanese Ambassador left Turkey for Budapest to 
attend a meeting of all the Japanese diplomatic representatives in the 
Balkan and Central Euro States. c 

Von Papen visited M. joglu, the Foreign Minister. 

April 8.—The exchange of British and Italian wounded prisoners 
and protected personnel began at Smyrna. 
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U.S.A. 


March 30e—Col. Louis Johnson, chairman of the U.S. Advisory - 
Mission to India, was appointed personal representative of President 
Roosevelt to India. 

The Mexican Foreign Minister arrived in Washington. 

The Inter-American Defence Board met for the first time in Washing- 
ton. The Army Chief of Staff told them that the effort of the U.S.A. 

. was directed to the gathering of all the country's forces "for a major 
offensive at the earliest possible date". The Secretaries of War and the 
Navy both spoke of the increasing danger to the Americas, and Col. 
Knox declared that.all must be prepared for an extension of the war to 
the South Atlantic and to the entire Pacific region. 

It was announced that the Pacific War Council had been set up in 
Washington and would maintain intimate contact with the similar 
body in London. The Australian Minister for External Affairs stated 
that this new council “‘will of course never attempt to interfere with the 
autonomy of the U.S. Service chiefs". . 

: Lord Beaverbrook broadcast a message calling for all help for : 
Russia, in which he described the Russian front as the battlefield of the 
world. "It seems to me", he said, "that the hopes of humanity in 
Britain, Canada, and America are all centred in the fight which Stalin 
and the Red armies are putting up. If the Russian Army were scattered 
beyond the Urals, all our hopes would be scattered too; Nazi Germany 
would be in a position to fight a war that would be long indeed." He 
urged that superior weight of munitions alone would not bring victory; 
“unbreakable morale is absolutely a condition of triumph in war". 

March 31. The chairman of the Standard Oil Company of New 
jersey emphatically denied statements that his company had been 
engaged as late as 1939 in an effort to establish relations with Ja 
contrary to American interests, and that the company had built a 
hydrogenation plant for German interests in occupied France. 

President Roosevelt, at a press conference, d the new Pacific 
War Council as essentially a “consultative body’, and said that 
members of the Councils both in London and Washington would have 
equal voices in the presentation of their views. 

President Roosevelt had a long talk with Mr. Casey, who relinquished 
his post as Australian Minister. 

April 1.—It was learned that official sources had made it known that 
the U.S.A. would adopt a policy of preferential treatment in the supply 
of military equipment towards those American countries which had- 
saad declared war against or broken off relations with the Axis 

owers. ` 
He first meeting of the Pacific War council was held at-the White 

ouse. a 
, President Roosevelt received Sir Girja Bajpai, the Agent-General 
for India, and later in a speech at P elphia Sir Girja spoke favour- 
ably of the British proposals for India, as giving India ‘‘practically all 
she wants". : 
^ Aprsl 8.—An order freezing all bicycle stocks and forbidding all sales 
' of bicycles was issued in order to reserve the supply of bicycles for 
defence workers. : 


L 
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April 4.—The State Department announced that "in view of the 


importance of French Equatorial Africa in the united war-effort" the: 


Government had deci to establish a Consulate-General at Brazza- 
ville, thereby recognizing the “effective control" of the Free French 
over that region. : 

William Pelley, leader of the ‘‘Silver Shirts", the largest American 
Fascist organization, was arrested. If*was also Jearned that a few days 
previously George Christians, organizer of the “Crusadef White Shirts", 
had been arrested. - 

April 5.—Mr. Nelson announced in Washington: “America is ahead 


of schedule on tank production, and'the 'plane programme has been met | 


in January, February, and March." He added that the year's schedule 
for merchant shipping and anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns should also 
be met. “America’s industrial plant is really beginning to roll, but we 
must remember that we can break every record we have made and still 
fall short of need." 

April 7.—The Secretary for Commerce told the Truman Defence 


Committee that America could produce at'present over 700,000 tons of . 


synthetic rubber, and added: “This figure can be increased if necessary.” 


Mr. Nelson said that the conversion of civilian industries to war : 


production would reach its very shortly, with the issuing of orders 
stopping most private building construction and prohibiting the use of 
iron and steel for most civilian needs. He said that military expenditure 
in March for munitions and canstruction was $80 million a day, 
three times the total in March, 1941. He added that the Ford factory 
for heavy bombers would be`in production a month ahead of 
schedule. 

Lord Halifax said, in a speech at New York, that he still hoped that 
“wiser counsels” would prevail in India. “I can well understand the 


distaste with which many Indians are likely to regard particular * 


features of the British scheme", he said, “but if any scheme is to be 
successful it must carry the broad agreement both of the minorities and 
the rulers of thé Indian States. The ideal of a united India would more 
surely be destroyed at this stage by ignoring the claims of these essential 
parties to it than ih any other way." On‘the question of defence, he 
emphasized that if Indian demands involved a division of responsibility 


this would be fatal to the defence of India. He praised India's war - 


effort, her increasing output of-munitions, and the expansion of her 
army by voluntary enlistment to about 1,500,000 men. He declared 
that Congress, the Moslem League, the Depressed Classes, and the 
Princes wete the four major factors which must combine if India were 


to obtain full Dominion status, and which must bear the responsibility . 


Af they rejected the British proposals. “The sincerity of the British 
Government has been proved," he said. “No one will any longer be 
able to fool an audience by acc the British of bad faith to India.” 
‘Tf the negotiations failed, however, ''the British Government would find 
itself obliged to do its own duty”. 

President Roosevelt, in a letter to a special conference at Detroit of 
the United Automobile. Workers' Union, took a definite stand against 
double time and other premium payments in war-time, and announced 
the Government's intention "to re-negotiate contracts with the em- 
ployers, wherever necessary, to ensure that savings from the relin- 


` - 


. 
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 quishment of double or r premium time go not to the employer but to the 
. nation". 

The State "Department announced that satisfactory assurances had 
been received from Vichy that U.S. shipments would not reach the Axis 
‘military forces or be diverted for civilian-use by enemy Powers, and 
"therefore the need of materials between the U.S.A. and French 
North Africa’ would shortly be resumed. 

- April 8.—The War Production Board issued an order prohibiting the 
‘new construction of non-essential houses, roads, and commercial 
buildi 
- Mr. Nelson told the Press that the value of munitions manufactured 
and war construction in March was $2,500,000,000. 

,, "President Roosevelt sent à message to General Wainwright authoriz- 
ing him to make any decision he deemed necessary in the light of évents 
in the Bataan Peninsula. - 

Apri 10.—M. Litvinov, Speaking at Philadelphia, made an appeal 
for a second front in Euro He said that victory was impossible 
without the destruction of itler, and, declarmg that Hitler could not 
be destroyed by blockading Germany or solely by bombarding German 
towns, he called for the opening of a second front in order to compel 
him to scatter his forces. , 

April 12.—It was announced that 64 Germans had been arrested in 
the predominantly German qe .of New York. x were all aliens 
and members of the illegal Kyffhauserbund. Arms and literature were 
seized. à 


.' April 13.—64 German aliens, members of the Kyff&auser Bund, the 
official organization of German ex-service men, were arrested in New 
York. Much contraband, including rifles, wireless sets, cameras, and 

.  binoculars, was also seized. 
e Mr. Welles handed a Note to the Vichy Ambassador, promising’ full 
` restoration of French sovereignty over all former French territory when 
victory had been won. The Note drew a sharp distinction between the 
existing Vichy Government and the people of France, and though it 
expressed sympathy with the difficulties of Marshal Pétain’s -position, 
„it condemned those elements,in the Vichy Government who were ready 
^ tó collaborate with Germany. The U.S.A. hoped for the future freedom 
. and restoration of France, but the Note emphasized that “only by the 
destruction of the- "present criminal régime in Germany, d by the 
complete defeat of the armies of Germany and the dictató which 
have alignéd themselves with Germany can that hope be E 
The Note was technically in reply to à request made by M. Ha : 
. that the U.S.A. should clarify its position towards “the rights of 
. French Government" over the Cameroons and French Equatorial Adis. 

. and, the, U.S. Administration made it clear that their policy was to 
‘recognize whatever French Uu A effectively controlled French 
territory, and therefore, if the Vichy Government had been in effective 
control of the Cameroons and French Equatorial Africa, negotiations 
would have taken place: with it before the Consulate-General was 
established at Baa, The Note concluded:. “The French pe 
may rest assured that thẹ Government and people of the U. S.A. will 
continue to maintain unimpaired their full respect for the sovereign 
x of the =people of France. They may continue to be confident 
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that by the victory of the United Nations those rights wi]l be restored 
intact to them."  . ) 


U.S.S.R. 


March 31.—Sir Archibald Clark Kerr presented his letters of cred- 
ence to the President and later was regeived by M. Stalin. 

April 4.—A congress of delegates of all the Slav les opened in 
Moscow. It called for a holy war against German Fascism, and the 
formation of an inner front of sabotage-and revolt. The chairman 
declared that the issue of the life or death of the Slavs was being fought 
out on Russian soil, and it was urged that the spring offensive of the 
Germans against the Russians should bé made the spring offensive of 
the Slav peoples in the rear of the Germans as well as of the Red Army, 
and detailed-instructions for sabotage were worked out. A powerful 
appeal was addressed to Bulgarian women not to allow their menfolk 
to be sent to fight the Russians. - : 

-Apri 5.—M. Kaganovich was relieved of his duties as Commissar of 
Means of Communicatiohs and appointed deputy chairman of the trans- 
port committee to có-ordinate rail, sea, and river transport, and was 
replaced as Commissar by M. Khrulev. . PE 

Apri 6.—M. Molotov received the new Japanese Ambassador, Mr. 
Sato. : 

A 7.—The new U:S. Ambassador, Admiral Standley, arrived in 
Kuibyshev. "e i 
_ Apri 11.—M. Kalinin, writing in Ixvestta, said the Fascist Army had 

passed its zenith, and declared that Nazi troops’ morale was low. 
German tank superiority was declining, while Russian output was 
increasing, and the quality was superior to that of the German tanks. 
In the air the Luftwaffe was no longer dominant, and the Germans 
were compelled tò concentrate large numbers of aircraft on certain 
sectors to protect their ground forces, and this cost them enormous 
losses: . Í ] 

He also said that between 200,000 and 300,000 Germans were put. 
out of action during the winter because of frost-bite, and that the 
Donetz Basin was ually being freed, and “sooner than the Germans 
think” coal from there would again be available for Soviet industry. 

April 13.—Pravda, on the first; anniversary- of the agreement 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R., warned Japan to k its terms 
carefully. It enumerated Japanese "incidents" which had “seriously 
tested" relations between the two countries, and remarked that the 
Soviet Union had never broken any pact it had signed. “It is neces- . 
sary”, it stated, “that the Japanese military Fascist cliques, who. are 
dizzy with military successes, should understand that their blabbering 
about war and invasion in the north might damage most of all Japan 
herself." . i 

M. Molotov received the new U.S. Ambassador. 


YUGOSLAVIA i : 

Apri ].—Turkish reports stated that the Bulgarian troops policing 
Yugoslavia, to avenge the death.of 20 Bulgarian soldiers killed in an 
encounter with Serb guerrillas, had completely destroyed Boynik and 
2 other villages near Lone They had also shot all the prisoners 
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in a concentration camp at Nish, after some of them had escaped after 
killing 2 sentries, together with several huridred hostages, a total of 
1,200 people. The men aged 17:to 50 of.the German minority in the 
Banat were reported to be showing great reluctance to respond to the 
German call to the colours.. , . 

Swiss reports stated that Dr. Matchek, the former leader of the Croat 
Peasant pare been releas@l from police supervision. 

April 7—TBe Government, in London, announced that the German 
ultimatum to General Mihailovitch and his patriot army hàd expired, 
and that, following his refusal to surrender, the members of the families 
of the guerrilla fighters were being takeh as hdstages and held respon- 
sible for the acts of the patriot army. 

April 9.—It was learned that 6 or 7 Bulgarian divisions had been 
moved into Yugoslavia, and that only one out of the eight previous 
German divisions remained, in the neighbourhood of Belgrade. The 

- Bulgarian military authorities informed the Serb population that for 
.every Bulgarian soldier killed 170 Serbs would be executed, and for 
every officer killed a whole village or town would be destroyed. ! 

April 13.—It was learned that the German authorities had arrested 

.the ies of the staff of Gen. Mihailovich and those of the 14 com-’ 
‘manders of the. guerrilla forces, in accordance with their recent 
ultimatum. : ; 
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THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
NORTH PACHIC AREA „ `; 


ALTHOUGH it is in the North "Pacific area that the contmedits of 
America and Asia approach one anóther most closely, this region, 
including Alaska, North-East Siberia, and the islands in the adjoining + 
Bering Sea and Sea of Okhotsk; ‘Yas until recent years so difficult of 
m and so remote from all lines of communication that it seemed 
ely to play an important part in war. But the.situation has been 
y altered by the development of air transport in the last fgw' 
bed ind y by-the pioneer work done by the Russians in 
developing Arctic flying and navigation.: The possible strategic im- 
rtance of the North Pacific area has been realized by the U.S.S.R.; 
Nem and the United States, all of which countries have now estab- 
lished naval and air bases on the territories which they possess in this, 
region. It may well play an important part in the war between the 
allied Powers and Japan, and if hostilities were to break out between 
Japan and the U.S.S. it would obviously become a major theatre of 
operations. 
The general geographical position is shown by the accompanying 
map. The two coütinents approach one another most closely at 
Strait, stu 54 mies wide e and frozen for a great part of the year 
about October-Jufte). In Bering Strait lie Big Diomede and Little 
iomede Islands, which are 8 miles apart and of which the former be- 
longs to the U.S.S.R. and the latter to the United States. Both are 
understood to be fortified. To the east is Alaska, to the west, the north- 
eastern tip of Siberia. From the end of the Alaska Peninsula the chain 
of the Aleutian Islands stretches in the direction of the southern end of 
Kamchatka, enclosing the Bering Sea; from the southern tip of Kam- . 
chatka the, Kurile Islands run to ue enclosing the Sea of Okhotsk; . 
while Japan and the island of Sakhalin, of which the northern half 
belongs to the U.S.S.R. and the southern half, Karafuto, to, Japan, 
form an arc enclosing the Sea of Japan, on the Russian shore of which is 
Vladivostok. 
Alaska. Alaska, in which the Russians had established themselves 
for mou pu urposes in the eighteenth century, wás sold by Russia to 
United States in 1867. It has an area of 586,400 square miles, and 
is po tion at the last census in 1929 was about 59,000, of whom 
about were of vate race, though more recent estimates give a 
1 Cf. article on Russian eee her an mee arene Remon omen es 
October 18, 1941, Vol. XVIII, No. 21. 
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figure of 73,000. It has great potential resources, not yet completely 
. surveyed, including gold, silver, copper, tin and other metals, such as 
.manganese, nickel, platinum, and oil; great timber supplies; 
important fisheries, and furs. The fact that these resources have as yet 
been comparatively little developed is primarily due to.the lack of 
communications; this forms a vicious circle with underpopulation and, 
lack of capital, There is at prgsent no land communication, either b 
road or railway, between the rest of the United States and Alaska, whi 
is reached by sea from Seattle. The distance from Seattle to Ketchikan- 
in southern Alaska is 750 miles. The voyage may be made by the Inner 
Passage, inside the islands which border the coast, or by the open sea. 
Neither of these routes can be considered safe from hostile attack by air 
or submarine. The southern ports of Alaska, Skagway, Juneau, 
Cordova, and Seward, are ice-free with the'exception of the principal 
one, Anchorage, which is unusable for half the year, though it is 
possible that it could be kept clear by modern methods. The western 
ports, Nqme, Port Clarence, Teller, and St. Michael, are open for less 
than half the year—roughly from some time in May to the end of 
October—and those on the north coast from July-September only. The 
main means of communication within the country is the railway from 
Seward to Fairbanks (470 miles), which operates throughout the year. 
: Road communication is not greatly developed; in 1937 there were 11,000 
miles of roads and tracks, of which only 2,000 could be used by motor 
traffic. Air transport, on the other hand, has been greatly developed. 
Air lines run to Alaska from Seattle, Vancouver, and Edmonton, and 
air transport is extensively used in the country itself. It has numerous - 
airfields, large and small, and in addition, improvised landings are often 
possible on stretches of water or on the ice in winter. - ] 

The difficulty of communications would, in the absence of local 
defence measures, make Alaska very difficult to defend if it were 
attacked by a hostile Power which desired either to take possession of 
its natural resources or to use it as a base for attacks on the United 
States or Canada. If sea communications were cut, off, there would be 
no means by which reinforcements or supplies could arrive rapidly 
‘either from the United States or from Canada except such as could be 
carried by air. The question of supplies would be of great importance as 

` food production has been little developed in Alaska, which is also 
dent on the United States for many manufactured goods. Until 
uite recently there seemed so little possibility of any danger to 
that it was entirely undefended except for two companies of 
^ infantry in the extreme south; and as lately as 1939 the Governor, no 
doubt intentionally over-eniphasizing the danger, told a press represen- 
tative that twenty ed could take Alaska. It was above allthe . 
German invasion of Norway which awakened American opinion to the 
need for defence measures for Alaska. The measures taken include the ' 
construction or enlargement of naval and air bases, and the planning of 
a land route to Alaska. These are now being pressed forward with the 
utmost energy, with the result that unemployment has ceased to exist 
in the country and there has been a large i ux of American workers. 
Steps are being taken to increase fóod ction to provide for this 
increased MH as well as for the numbers of troops which 
* have arrived to equip and man the military bases. - i 
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The Land Route to Alaska. Schemes for establishing road TER ET 
tion between Alaska and the United States through Canada had been 
under consideration for many yéars, but had not been carried out 
owing to lack of capital. Early in March of this year, however, owing 
to the imperative need of improved communications resulting from the 
war with Japan, an agreement was reached between the United States 
and Canadian Governments for the building of a road from Fairbanks, 
not, as bad Been proposed in peace-time, to Seattle, but to Edmonton, 
where it will link up with the Canadian railway system. The construc- 
tion of the road is greatly facilitated by.the fact that Canada has in the 

-Jast two years constructed air ports at Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, 
White Horse, and Watson Lake, on the route which has been selected. 
The road will be 1,200 miles long, and much of it will pass through 
uninhabited country. The chosen route lies along the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, where the road will be less liable to be blocked 
by snow, and also less vulnerable to air attack, than if it were nearer 
the coast. The cost of constructing the road and maintaining it until 
six months after the end of the war will be borne by the United States, 
but the Canadian section will after that period form part of the Canadian 
road system. Work on the road was begun immediately, and it is hoped 
to complete it within a year. The road will be a most. valuable factor in 
assisting the development of Alaska when peace returns. The possibility 
of using this road for the transport of supplies from America to Russia, 
and transporting them across the Bering Straits by sea or air according 
to seáson, has been talked of; but it is difficult to see how this cduld be 
practicable in any near future. 

Bases,in Alaska and the Aleutsans. Work on the improvement of the 
existing naval and air bases and the constrüction of new ones is being 
carried on so intensively that the latter are stated to be already usable 
even if they have not yet been completed. The American Army has 
air bases at Fairbanks and Anchorage; they are stated to have runways 
long enough for the take-off of large four-engined bombers. In addition 
there is & chain of naval and air bases in the Aleutian Islands: The 
main base is at Dutch Harbour on the island of Unalaska. This harbour 
is 13 miles long and 4 a mile wide, and does not freeze. There are also 
bases at Sitka, Kodiak, and Kiska, the latter-being-the most westerly of 
the Aleutians which is suitable for the purpose.t i 

The possibility of using these bases for air attacks on Japan’s 
industrial centres and communications has sometimes been mentioned . 
Some idea of the feasibility of this, and of course of the reverse operation, 

, may be given by the following table of approximate distances: 


\ 


Distances between Alaskan bases: - Miles 
Fairbanks to Dutch Harbour 1,010 
Sitka to Dutch Harbour 1,240 
Sitka to Kodiak 640 
Dutch Harbour to Kiska. ] 684 

. Kodiak to Dutch Harbour 630 
Fairbanks to Kodiak ` ; 520 


^ 
- 


1 Cf. also articles on United States Defences in the Pacific, Bulletin of October 
"5th, 1940, Vol. XVIII, No..20, and Naval and Aim Bases in the Pacific, Bulletin 
of March 22, 1941, Vol. XVIII, No. 6. ` 
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Distances between Alaskan Bases and Japanese centres: Miles 
Dutch Harbour to Tokyo È » 2,850 
Dutch Harbour to Paramushiro (Japanese base) 1,624 
Kiska to Tokyo 2,090 
Kiska to Karafuto 1,596 
Kiska to Hakodate 1,852 
Kiska to Nagasaki e 2,722 


It will be seen that, leaving aside.the possibility of the use of aircraft 
carriers by either side, air attacks over these distances could be carried 
out only by large long-range bombers (it may be noted in this connection 
that the Boeing works are at Seattle. The position would be greatly 
altered if use could be made of bases in the U.S.S.R. for air attacks on 
Japan, a possibility which is of course at present precluded as Japan 
and Soviet Russia are not at war with one another. k may, however, be 
of interest to consider what the position would be if Japan were to | 
attack theU.S.S.R3 - . 

Position of the U.S.S.R. and Japan. The first consideration suggested 
by the study of the map is the great vulnerability of each of the two 
Powers to an attack by the other in the Far East. Vladivostok, which 
is the main Russian naval, submarine, and air base in the Far East, is 
at present the only Russian Pacific port directly connected with Europe 
by rail, though an alternative rail route by way of Komsomolsk .to 
Soviet Harbour is understood to be under construction. Vladivostok is 
very close to the frontier of Manchukuo, where the Japanese have bases 
from which both Vladivostok and the other industrial centres in the 
Russian Far East could be bombed. In addition, Japanese forces could 
probably prevent access to Vladivostok by sea. It will be remembered 
that shortly after the German invasion of the U.S.S.R., the Japanese 
expressed objections to the passage of war supplies from America to 
Vladivostok because the ships carrying them would have to pass near to 
Japan, even though not actually in Japanese territorial waters. There 
are four routes by which ships can reach Vladivostok and other Russian - 
Pacific ports such as Nikolaevsk and Soviet Harbour without passing 
through Japanese territorial waters: - 

1. ugh the Tsushima Strait between the south of Japan and 
Korea. : 

2. Through the Tsugaru Strait between the main island of Japan and 
Hokkaido. This strait, which is 12 miles wide, is the most convenient 


route. , 

3. Through the Soya Strait between Hokkaido and Karafuto, the 
southern, Japanese half of the Island of Sakhalin. 

4. Round the southern end of Kamchatka. or through one of the 
passages between the Kurile Islands, and across the Sea of Okhotsk and 
past the northern or Russian end of Sakhalin. 

All these routes involve ing near Japanese bases (in the last case 
the base at Paramushiro in the Kurile Islands); moreover, the naviga- 
tion of the Sea of Okhotsk is difficult for about half the year owing to 
floating ice. i à 

On the other hand, Japan is generally considered to be particularly 

1 Cf. article on the Defensive Position in the Russian Far East, Bulletin 
of Aug. 9, 1941, Vol. XVIII, No. 16 $ . 
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vulnerable to air attack owing to her dense population and the con- 
centrated nature of her industrial centres. The possibility of air attack 

i on Japan either by Russian aircraft or by American aircraft using the 
Russian bases at Nikolaevsk, Petropavlovsk, or the. Komando; 
Islands—and also of operations by Japan in the reverse direction—is 
ilustrated by the following table of approximate distances: 


` Distances Alaskan to Russian bases: , Miles 
Dut bour to Petropavlovsk 1,396 
Dutch Harbour to Nikolaevsk - 2,080 
Dutch Harbour to Vladivostok s 2,798 
Kiska to Petropavlovsk 798 
Kiska to Komandorsky Islands 513 
Distances between Russian and Japanese cenires: Miles 
Vladivostok to Tokyo 700 | 
Vladivostok to Karafuto 577 
Vladivostok to Hakodate 487 
Vladivostok to Paramushiro ; 1,182 
Petropavlovsk to Paramushiro . 244 
Nikolaevsk to Paramushiro 655 
It will be seen that Japanese centres would be exposed to attacks by 
bombers of medium from Vladivostok, and that operations by 
American aircraft would be considerably facilitated if they were able to 
make use of Russian bases. g M. C. 


ASPECTS OF U.S.-BRITISH POST-WAR 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS- . 


IN the first two parts of this article casual reference has been made to 
«wo factors which are likely to have great influence upon post-war- 
, relations between Britain and the United States, apd which are, in any 
case, of immense importance for the world as a whole— the state of 
prosperity in the United States, and the price-level of British imports 
(i.e. largely that of primary and semi-manufactured commodities). It^ 
is proposed here to discuss a little further the implications for Anglo- 
American relations of these two topics. i 
The importance for the world as a whole of prosperity in an area 
capable, as the United States is, of producing S lected of the total 
real income of mankind need hardly be emphasi Looking at the 
subject from a purely British point of view, however, one may sum- 
marize the effects of high prosperity in the United States under two 
heads. First, it means a high demand for British goods and services, not 
only in the United States, but also in those territories—notably Canada, 
Latin America, and the tropical British colonies—from which American 
purchases are heavy. This aspect of the matter is particularly important 
since the United States’ imports are apt to rise or fall (both in value and 
in physical quantities) by percentages considerably larger than the 
corresponding percentage variations in the country’s national income. 
Secondly, since United States buyers normally take a large proportion— 
.perhaps a quarter or more—of all the primary and semi-manufactured 
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oods produced in the world (including the United States), their prosper- 
ity greatly affects the prices of such products and'the incomes of those 
_-who produce and sell them. This affects Britain in two ways—on the 
one hand, high incomes in primary-producing countries mean more 
demand for British exports, on the other, high prices for primary and 
semi-manufactured products mean dear British imports. 

Hence, how much American—and world—prosperity is in Britain's 
direct economic interest depends upon the relation be the pur- 
chasing-power of the U.S. (and the rest of the world) and the prices of. 

à and semi-manufactured products. The best situation for 

ritain is one in which there is full sa os Ae in the rest of the world, 
but where the prices of primary products are fairly low relatively to 
those of industrial products. The worst is one where there is a low level. 
of employment in the outside world, while primary product prices are ` 
high (due, for instance, to artificial restriction schemes). The two. 
remaining possible situations—high primary product prices with high 
prosperity, and low prices with depression—are intermediate in desir- 
ability (or ‘undesirability) between the first two, but there is little doubt 
that properity in the outside world is preferable to depression, even 
from the most narrowly British and the most narrowly economic point 
of view, if only because depression breeds restrictions on trade and pro- 
duction which tend to offset the advantage which Britain gains from 
low import prices. The tendency is normally for periods of prosperity 
to be associated with high ‘prices for primary products, and for depres- 
sion periods to be associdted with low primary product prices. Britam’s 
interest is therefore clearly that the United States, and the rest of the 
world, should be prosperous, but itis equally clearly in our interest that 
the prices of primary products should not rise too far relatively to those 
of manufactured : 

What is the probable policy of the United States in these matters? 
The present o ion is certainly determined to take vigorons 
steps after the war to promote and maintain full employment (some 
interesting observations on this subject by Professor Alvin Hansen 
are contained in a recent pamphlet issued by the National Resources 
Planning Board), and, after the experience of the last decade, it seems 
likely that some steps to this end would be taken by any administration, 
pecia iy since, as Professor Hansen points out, less social and political 

ifficulty is involved in taking measures to maintain an existing high 
level of income than in attempting to overcome a deep depression. 
There is therefore some ground for hoping that the United States will 
manage to maintain a high level of prosperity after the war, and that 
the effects of this will be diffused through the rest of the world, with 
favourable consequences for the British exchange and trade pogition. 

It is not quite so easy to be confident that British and American 
interests will coincide with regard to the level of primary product 
prices. Britain is an se ru of nearly all the importgnt primary 
ee except coal; the United States, while dependent upon imports 
or its supplies of tin, rubber, cocoa, coffee, wool, and a number of other 
primary products, is either an of, or practically self-sufficient .- 
in, a great many. Moreover, the that United States agriculture, in 
most of its branches, has for many years yielded incomes which are low 
in comparison with those obtained in other occupations has given rise'to 

B 
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& feeling that the downward trend of agricultural prices, as compared 
with those of industrial goods, should be reversed. This downward 
trend, which is common to all countries (apart from the local effects of 
tariffs and other restrictions), is by no means entirely due to dislocation 
or disequilibrium; it is largely the result of technical progress, which has 
made possible greater reductions in the real costs of production, of 

rimary than of manufactured products. Nevertheless, the United 
States Administration has, fora variety of reasons, decided that the 
relation between the prices of farm products and the prices of the 
industrial goods which the farmer buys ought, if possible, to be brought 
back to a “parity” fixed by reference to the years 1909-14. As a result of 
war-time increases in demand, coupled with the Admumistration’s policy 
of acreage control and commodity loans, this "parity" for agricultural 
commodities in general (though not for all individual crops) had been 
reached by the end of 1841. 

So long as the American aim is confined to the adjustinent of United 
States internal n the effect of this policy upon the British trade 
position will be limited. It is possible, however, that important sections 
of American opinion, and perhaps the Administration itself, might 
favour the establishment of a "parity" relationship between the prices 
of important primary products and the prices of industrial products 
in the world market, and in this case, a serious clash between British 
and American interests might well occur. . 

This does not mean that it is a British interest that overseas agricul- 
ture and other primary industries should be depressed, indeed, as has 
been mentioned above, the prosperity of the countries dependent main] 

n primary production (countnes which took more than two-thi 
of Britain's exports before the war) is as important to Britain as the 
cheapness of the primary products which they supply to her. The chief 
British interest in this respect is that primary production should be 
ient, i.e. that real costs of production per unit of primary products 
ould be low and the per capita incomes of the producers high. 

Hence, alt schemes for improving the position of primary producers 
by simply limiting their total output or sales, so as fo raise the prices of 
their products, probably tend to make the British exchange ition 
more difficult, and certainly cause Britain's terms of trade to deinen 
ate, thus reducing the real national income which we can achieve at any 
given level of employment. On the other hand, schemes for improving 
technique in the primary producing industries, or for opening up new 
mca resources (so that people previously working on infertile or 
insufficient land or in poor mines may be given access to richer fields), 
are strongly in the interest of Britain and of industrial countries 
generally. ; 

The third type.of development which may be contemplated for 
improving the position of the world's primary producing areas is the 
transfer of the less efficient primary producers in them to other and 
more lucrative occupations. in so far as these transfers do not involve 
the production in the countries concerned of goods formerly imported 
from Britain, they are obviously very much in Britain’s interest; when, 
however, increasing competition with British rts is involved, the 
British balance of advantage is less clear. ile industrialization is 
going on, the increased demand for producers' goods (machinery, etc.) 
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may well compensate Britain in some degree for the loss of other mar- 
kets, since something like /200-/300 worth of capital equipment is 
necessary (at pre-war prices) to establish each additional worker in even 
light manufacturing industry, and much of this must be imported by | 
. the countries in question. In this connection, it is important to remem- 
ber that Britain is unlikely to be able to afford to finance any substantial 
amount of overseas industrialization after the war, and that it is very 
important that the country which does finance most of if—the United 
States, in all probability—shall not do so in the form of “tied loans", 
the proceeds of which can be spent only in the lending country. 

In practice, the extent to which new industries established in 
hitherto primary-producing areas will compete with British exporters 
will vary enormously from case to case. Sometimes the cempensations 
(from the purely British point of view) of increased demand for capital 
e and of increased purchasing-power in general, will outweigh the 
oss due to increased competition with British exports; sometimes the 
reverse will occur. It is wosth remembering, however, that in the years 
between 1873 and 1913, when France, Belgium, Germany, and the 
United States were undergoing very rapid industrialization, and Britain 
was ceasing to be the “workshop of the world’, her exports to those 
countries almost doubled, though their rate of increase was considerably 
less than that of British exports to most other parts of the world. 

It is possible, with these considerations in view, to sort out those 
interests which are common to Britain and the United States in the 
general economic field. The interests which the two countries most 
emphatically have in common are that full employment should be 
attained, and physical output per head raised, in all parts of the world, 
the relative increases in the outputs of the various goods and services 
being made to correspond, as closely as possible, to the relative increases 
in demand for them which increments in incomes will bring. It is of the 
utmost importance to realize that the only way to increase the con- 
sumption of any given class of commodities (such as food, for instance) 
without either dislecation or the giving of subsidies, is to increase the 
production of other commodities, all in their due proportions. The 
United States and Britain between them, with their command respec- 
tively of the means of financing overseas development and the institu- 
tions through which it has largely been financed in the past, can doa - 
very great to see that something like the right proportions between 
various kinds of development are maintained. 

Beyond these very broad common interests, there are, however, the 
fields where a certain amount of forbearance is necessary on the part 
of one or other of the two Powers if a clash of interests is to be avoided. ^ 
Britain must be prepared’ to accept blows to her export trade from 
largely American-financed industries in some parts of the world, though 
she may well derive compensation from the increased demand for her 
goods engendered partly by American investment in other regions. 
Above all, her exporters must make themselves more adaptable than 
in the past to the cuanging demands of markets in developing countries 
and must refrain from relying upon, or demanding measures such as 
bilateral bargaining to strengthen them at the expense of others. The 
United States, for her part, must maintain her fine tradition of granting 
loans in such a form that the proceeds may be spent in any country, not 


` 
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merely in the United States; she must, if she wishes to assist primary 

roducers, do so in a way which will not greatly increase the already 
. formidable difficulties of Britain, and, in general, she must remember 
that Britain faces a post-war situation far more difficult (in its inter- 
' national aspects, at least) than anything with which Americans will be 
called upon to deal. - 

Tf the two nations can summen sufficient enterprise and forbearance 
to act in this'spirit, they should be able to preserve their present close 
friendship when the urgency of physical danger has vanished, and, in 
. doing this, they will do much more—they will go far towards saving the 
' world from the economic disasters which did so much to make political 


stability impossible after the last war. 
7 , = A. J. B: 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 
Enemy activity over the British Isles was confined to raids by small 
numbers of aircraft on places on the east and south coast, except on the 


nights of April 25 and 26, when sharp attacks were made on Bath, and. 


considerable damage done. Some of the other raids caused a number of 
casualties, e.g., one on Sunderland on the night of April 15, when 12 
ple were killed; but there was no sustained attack until the repeated 
mbing of Rostock led the Germans to make what they described as 
reprisal attacks for the raids on the residential quarters of German 
cities. They then bombed Bath and, according to their own accounts, 
Exeter and Plymouth. g 

The R.A.F. maintained steadily increasing pressure on the German 
defences and the ports and airfields in the west by daily, and often all 
day, sweeps over northern France. Many heavy attacks were made on 
Calais, Cherbourg, Havre, and Dunkirk, and on aerodromes both in 
those areas and in the Low Countries. Other płaces bombed were 
Ostend, Lille, St. Omer, Rouen, Abbeville, Hazebrouck, St. Nazaire 
and, Lorient. Some of these sweeps were carried out without loss. 
In Germany the main station at Cologne, the railway worksho 
at Koln-Nippes, the marshalling yard and sheds at Deutz, and the 
Kalk and Deutz plants of the Humboldt Deutz A.G. (on the right bank 
of the Rhine) were very heavily bombed on the night of April 13; 
objectives in the Ruht the next 2 nights, Hamburg (April 17 night), 
objectives in the Rhineland (April 22 night) and Rostock (April 24, 
25, 26, and 27 nights) where the Heinkel factory just north of the town 
and the Neptune shipyards were subjected to the most devastating 
attack which has so far been made on any one place by any of the 
. j ts. Enormous damage was done, and very large fires were left 

burning in all the target areas. In the 4 attacks nearly 800 tons of 
bombs were drop . 

Other outstanding operations were a daylight attack on the Diesel 
engine factory at Augsburg by a force of 12 Lancasters (the fastest 
heavy bomber in the world) on April 17, when the aircraft flew all the 
530 miles to the target at roof-top height during daylight. 4 were shot 
down soon after crossing the enemy coast, iud 3 over Augsburg, Lbut 
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not until they had dropped their bombs on the factory. The remaining 
5 reached home safely. Vital shops in the factory were seen to be hit 
by very powerful bombs. On the night of April 25 more very long- 
distance raids were made when the Skoda works at Pilsen and objec- 
tives in soüth Germany were bombed. Coastal Command aircraft also 
attacked shipping off Noni hitting one vessel on April 15, while a 
patrol vessel set a supply ship on fire en April 25, and an aircraft set 
another on fire off the Danish coast on April 27. ° 

A raid by a Commando was carried out successfully early on April 22 
for reconnaissance purposes just south of Boulogne. The Ci were 
driven back and the coast defences penetrated over a front of 800 yards. 
Communications were cut, preventing the enemy from summoning 
help, and after 2 hours the troops withdrew. ties were very light, 
and every man returned, with all his equipment, as they had been able 
to get across the sands without being detected and were at the beach 
wire entanglements before they were fired on. The light naval forces 
covering the landing were engaged by Flak ships and smaller craft, 
~- but no vessel received any damage, and casualties were slight. 

The German account of the raid described the British troops as 
retiring precipitately with heavy loss as soon as. they were fired on, 
leaving behind their entire equipment. The landing attempt was made 
'by a small detachment of shock troops, it was stated, during a fight 
between minesweepers and British m.t.bs; one of which was sunk and 2 
damaged, with no loss or damage to the German vessels: A fuller 
account by the News Agency stated that a Strong force of shock troops 
attempted a landing, but were foiled by the vigilance of the coast 
defences, and were forced to retire at once "without having been able 
‘to carry out their ajm”. : : 

German reports on the bombing of Augsburg stated that som 
casualties were caused and material damage done. The radio bulletin . 
admitted that "an important war factory" had to Stop production for 
'& few days, as e had been done to military objectives. As to . 
Rostock, the communiqué of April 25 announced the bombing of resi- 
dential areas there, that of April 28 declared that in the second attack 
the bombs were purposely dropped on residential quarters, destroying 
valuable cuta. monuments; and the next day the “terror raids on 
residential quarters" of Rostock were stated still to be going on. 

Of the raids on England the Germans claimed that many harbour 
and supply facilities on the south coast had been badly damaged, and 
factories wrecked on several nights, an important harbour in the 
Humber bombed (April 13 night), Sraaerinad heavily damaged (April 15 
night), caedis dus attacked (April 17 night), Grimsby (April 18 
night), Exeter, Plymouth) and a factory near Brighton raided (April 
25 night) and Bath very heavily attacked tapi 25 and 28 nights). 

They also published large figures of British aircraft destroyed. On 
April 18 they stated that 29 were shot down on April 17 and the night 
of 17-18, and on April 24 claimed that between pril 11 and 20 161 
British aircraft been destroyed (46 of them in the Mediterranean) 

as against only 25 German. 
` The British figures of aircraft lost in the 2 weeks were 60 German 
(omitting.considerable numbers known to be badly ed, but whose 
loss could not be confirmed) and 100 British, Two of the offensive . 
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- sweeps and attacks on objectives in France accounted for a large. 
proportion oj the loss of British fighters—on April 25-operations were 
carried out over a very wide area, and heavy fighting occurred, parti- 

cularly ovet Abbeville. On that day 15 fighters were lost, and on April 


l .. 27, in another series of widespread attacks in which 11 German air- 


craft were destroyed, 16 fighters were lost. 

At sea, the loss of the Surcos (2,880 tons), the largest submarine in 
the world, was announced on April 18 by Free French H.Q., and on 
' April 26 the loss of the destroyer Southwold and of the trawler Stella 
was announced. 

"The Germans claimed the sinking of a number of ships in British 
waters, e.g., 8 off the south coast (April 17) and 3 off the Isle of Wight 

April 28). 

i American, Waters. The U.S. Navy t. announced (April 27) the 
loss of the destroyer Siwrievani, and of several American and Nor- 
wegian vessels by U-boat attack. One U-boat was believed to have been 
sunk by one of 3 American vessels whose loss was reported on April 26. 
A Mexican tanker was also reported (April 26) lost, "probably by an 
attack by an Axis U-boat". On April 21 the Argentine motor-ship 
Victoria was blown up and sank 300 miles off the coast of Nova Scotia. 
The Germans announced that she was presumably hit by a 
American mine, but a U.S. naval spokesman pointed out that there: 
were 2 separate explosions, and it was hardly possible that 2 mines, 
both of which had broken loose, should have been so close together 
300 miles out at sea, as to hit the same ship. 

The Germans reported on April 20 that U-boats had recently sunk 
18 vessels off the U.S. coast and in-the Caribbean, and on Spal 2s 
claimed the sinking of 6 more. ; 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA . j 
The Russians did not report the recovery of any important ground 
during the period, and most of their communiqués were confined to’ 
announcements of local successes in which considerable numbers of the 
enemy were disposed of, and of the destruction of large numbers of 
enemy aircraft—their figures for the 2 weeks were, in fact, 376 German ` 
destroyed, as against 112.Russian lost: . They did, however, report 
(April 15) a breach of the German lines near Briansk, and the recove 
of a place north-east of Smolensk; also the breaching of the Finnish 
positions on the Svir River. Some progress towards Olonets was 
claimed, but the defences in the area are believed to be 20 miles deep, 
and the German-Finnish resistance was very stubborn. By April 21 
the Russian claimed that they had achieved their aim of again securing 
control of some high ground which they had lost, but it was apparent 
that they only succeeded in this at the cost of heavy losses. The 
Finns, in fact, Pune a 22) that in 2 weeks' fighting they had 
killed 14,000 Russians, losing only 440 men th ves. They also 
said that since April 13 no less than 150 Russian attacks had been made, 
and reports from Sweden and elsewhere described the Finnish losses a3 
also very heavy. Semi-official reports issued in Kuibyshev and in the 
Soviet press spoke of heavy German reinforcements being brought up 
to the i front, including Waffen S.S. units—which were said 
to be suffering heavy casualties—and French "volunteer" troops. On 
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April 24 the Finns announced that the Russian advance on the Svir 
. sector had been halted. The thaw was, however, believed to be playing 
a major part in the slowing down of operations, and this olak to the 
whole front, except in the Grimea. Here the Russians claimed successes 
in local actions. A report was circulated on April 27 that the Russians 
had captnred a village on the west shore of Lake Imen, the importance 
of this being that it is the first time a place on that side'of the e has 
been mentioned. If true it means that the Russians naw control the 
Lake Ilmen area with the exception of Novgorod and Staraya Russa. 
Murmansk was raided on April 17, when 15-of the raiders were shot 
down. The Germans also reported raids there on April 15 and 23 and 
claimed to have done much dme setting 2 ships on fire, and destroy- 
ing 25 Russian aircraft. It was noticed towards the end of the month 
that the Germans were sending larger numbers of fighters to escort 
the bombers attacking Murmansk. Leni also had severe raids, 
particularly on April 24 and 25, when 165 bombers were reported to be 
operating. The Russians claimed to have destroyed 35 of them. 

Further figures of aircraft destroyed published in Moscow and 
Kuibyshev included a statement [April 17) that in March over 1,000 
German "planes had been disposed of, and in the first 10 days of April 
500 more. The Air Force General Grendahl, writing in Red Star, stated 
that nearly the whole of the personnel with which the Luftwaffe entered 
the war had been wiped out. .In the first 16 months of the war the 
Germans had, he said, increased the number of their pilots from , 
10,000 to between 13 and 15 thousand, all men of 22 to 25 and 
thoroughly well trained. In the 3 periods of the Russian campaign 
their losses had been: up to Aug. 31, some 7,200 aircraft and 20,000 
men; up to Nov. 30, some’5,000 aircraft and 12 to 15,000 men; and 
since Dec. 1, some 38,000 men, as the Russians had held the upper 
hand throughout. He claimed that of 300 picked crews detailed for 
the attacks on Moscow over half had been lost. 

The German estimates of aircraft lost on both sides were not pub- 
lished regularly, but on April 26 they announced that from April 11 
to 15 the Russians lost 312, as against only 35 German, and from April 
21-25 the were 352 Russian and 36 German. For a longer 
period, March 21 to April 10, they gave totals of 872 Russian and 88 
German lost. They also issued some figures of troop losses. On April 
18 they claimed the capture of 6,000 prisoners and the killing of 8,000. 
Russians in the central and northern sectors, and the News Agency 
announced the annihilation of the 33rd Soviet Army, with 11,000 taken 
prisoner and 57,000 killed on “the middle front". 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking of 6 transports or supply 
ships and one U-boat in the Barents Sea. "The Germans claimed the _ 
destruction or damaging of shipping at Murmansk and off the coast of 
the Caucasus, e.g., on April 24-they reported the bombing of a tanker 
and 2 cargo vessels off Novorossisk, and on earlier dates claimed bomb ` 
hits on tankers and other vessels “in a Caucasian harbour’, and attacks 
on Sevastopol harbour and on shipping in the Sea of Azov, as well as 
in other Caucasus coast ports unnamed. On April 20 they reported 
the sinking of 2 large cargo ships, and damage to 3 others in a convoy 
going to Murmansk. 

On April 18 a report from Turkey was published that bombing 
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attacks on Constanza had been going on for the past 2 weeks, but there 
was no mention of this in Soviet communiqués. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Except for a lull in the middle of April Malta was subjected to’ 
continuous and heavy air attacks in which considerable damage was 
done to civilian property, includjng churches. A heavy toll was taken of 
the raiders, 43 of which were known to have been destroyed, while 
many others were so badly damaged as to be classed as ‘‘probables’’. 
pril 21, for instance, 10 were destroyed, 9 probably destroyed, and 
12 damaged, and figures published in Malta stated that from April 1 to 
22 117 were destroyed, 38 probably destroyed, and 100 damaged. On 
April 25, 3 deliberate attacks on hospitals were made, 5 wards òf a 
perdo hospital were hit, and, shortly afterwards, a second hospital and 
op mers of war camp nearby. © 
e Axis accounts of the raids referred to the great damage done to 
military objectives and the destruction of large numbers of British 
aircraft both on the ground and in aip combats. On April 15 the 
Germans claimed that their fighters had shot down 9 aircraft, and on 
April 21, 11 in fights over ta and the North African coast, and on 
April 22 they stated that in Malta alone 16 had been destroyed on the 
ground or in the air. 
British raids were made on Comiso and Augusta (Apel 21 night) and 
. on Comiso and'other Sicilian air bases, the following 2 nights. The 
Italians described the raids on Comiso as causing neither e nor 
casualties; an attack at Vittoria, near Ragusa, injured a small girl. 

On April = pu were fired on the Palestine coast by a warship, but 
did no On April 20 the Germans announced that Jaffa power 
station had shelled by a U-boat, and that a steamer in Beira 
harbour had been torpedoed. 

At sea on April 14 British torpedo aircraft attacked a convoy in the 
Central Mediterranean, causing losions among some of the ships 
and destroying 2 escorting German fighters. The Italians described the 
action as an unsuccessful attempt to attack their ships, in which 
German fighters shot down 2 British ’planes. They also stated (April 
25) that a convoy had been attacked by British aircraft, but that no 

was suffered and all the ships reached their ports safely. 
. On April 17 the Admiralty announced that a submarine had sunk a 
sete Italian transport under escort, and on April 26 that submarines 
recently sunk 4 heavily laden Supply ships going to Libya and an 
armed li bier, and had damaged ooner. e Germans reported 
(April 24 that U-boats epi sunk 2 transports and 3 coastal 
vessels.: The Italians announced (April 20) the presumed loss of the 
submarine Bianchi. On April 17 they reported the defeat of a British 
attempt to effect a landing on a small island south of Crete. No mention 
has been made of this elsewhere. 


NORTH AFRICA ; 

Ground operationsin Cyrenaica were confined tothe activities of mobile 
columns in the forward areas and to artillery actions. The Germans 
continued their efforts to set up strong points in no-man's land, and 
minor engagements took place at Temrad, Bregisch, Segnali,“and else- 
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where when British columns carried out ing actions against them. 
In one clash near Temrad on April 13 a mobile column met a 
enemy force, supported by 30 tanks and motor guns, and'destroyed 2 
and damaged 5 of the tanks before withdrawing with only slight loss. - 
On April 14 sandstorms began to hamper operations, and continued, 
owing to the-Khamsin (hot desert wind) for several days. Until April 
24 only patrol 6d was reported, but on April 25 the enemy started 
moving in the southern sector, withdrawing west, however, when 
engaged. : ; 

ough hampered by the weather the R.A.F. maintained its flaily 
trols over the forward areas, and also madé many raids on Benghazi, 
ond Martuba, Barce, and Berka. - Benghazi was bombed on, several 
successive nights, e.g., those of April 17 to 21 inclusive, and again on 
23 and 24, while raids were also made on encampments and rt 
in the Tmimi area, in the tri Derna-Martuba-Tmimi, and on 
transport or the reads in the J ia and Agheila areas. In all the air 
operations, including those in the Mediterranean area, 2] aircraft were 
lost, but the pilots of 3 were saved. 7 

Other developments included an attack by Free French bombers on 
Italian forces in southern Libya, reported on April 27, following an 
earlier announcement by’ French H.Q. that several raids had been 
made by Axis aircraft on places in the Lake Chad territories, where 
towns and villages wete bombed and-machine-gunned. 

On April 28 it was announced that reconnaissance aircraft had been . 
active over the Suez Canal area the previous night, and that 1 was 
probably destroyed. The Germans stated that an airfield on the Canal 
was effectively bombed; they also reported successful raids on Tobruk, 
claiming, on Ápril 16, 8 British aircraft destroyed there. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

The giu ci Islands. The bombing and shelling of Corregidor and 
of the Forts Hughes, Frank, and Drum in Manila Bay con- 
tinued, and Corregidor had its 250th air alarm on April 27. With the 
Japanese established on the Batan Peninsula these forts had to stand _ 
up to heavy gunfire from both the north and south shores of the Bay, 
but they succeeded in silencing several enemy batteries, and on break 
ing up and damaging truck and troop concentrations on the mainland 
on more than one occasion. e. - 

Fighting still continued in the other islands, and on April 14 a success- 
ful raid was reported on Japanese positions in the mountains of Northern 
-Luzon. In Mindanao skirmishes occurred in the Digos, Zamboanga, 
and Moncaya areas, where resistance still continues. On April 16 
the Japanese landed on Panay island, and 2 days later it was learnt that 
Cebu was in their hands, but the town itself had been set on fire by the . 
defenders. On both islands resistance continued, though on April 19 
the Japanese claimed that in Panay their troops had nearly reached 
the centre of the island, and that the parties which had landed on the 
north and south shores respectively would soon join up: Fighting was 
reported at subsequent dates near Lambanao, in the north of the island, 
though fresh Japanese landings were made, and it was evident that a 
determined defence was being put up. On April 22, however, it was 
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- learnt that the Japanese had entered Lambanao after an attack in 
considerable force. 2 , 

At sea the'U.S. Navy reported (April 21) the sinking by m.t.bs of a 
japanese light cruiser off Cebu. i 

On April 15 it was announced that a force of 13 U.S. aircraft, B25s 
and Flying Fortresses, had made raids on enemy bases and shipping at 
Manila, Cebu, Davao, and Batgngas on April 13 and 14. At Cebu 3 
transports wese sunk and 2 others damaged, at Davao 2 transports 
were damaged, a bomber and a seaplane destroyed, and others damaged, 
and at Batangas a cargo vessel was sunk. The attack on Davao.was 
arranged to synchronize with an attack by.U.S. and Filipino troops still 
fighting there, and 3 Japanese aircraft seeking to intercept were shot 
down, 2 of them by U.S. fighters operating from bases in the Philippines. 

The raiders also brought away to Australia 44 passengers, who 
included the crew of one raider which was lost in the operations, Col. 
Chi Wang, Chinese liaison officer with the U.S. Forces in'the.Philip- 
pines, Capt. Villamor, of the Philippine Air Corps, Col. Backes, Chief 
of the Philippine Army Air Corps, and’ other American officers. : 

It may be added that on April 17 it was stated in Washington that 
there had been no report for a week from the 65,000 troops and civilians 
still in the Batan Peninsula. They were believed to include some 
35,000 effective troops, 5,500 sick and wounded and non-combatant 
troops, and about 25,000 civilians. The Japanesé on April 23 announced 
that between April 3 and 20 they had taken 53,400 prisoners in Batan, . 
of whom 9,538 were Americans. They added that the American and 
Filipino dead numbered 5,000, and that there were 1,677 in hospital, 
986 of them Americans. - à 

Pacific Islands and the Australian Coast. The most important event 
of fe Pee was the air attack, so far only a pes by the Japanese 
th ves, on Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, an Nagoya on April 18. 
The report issued in Tokyo stated that aircraft with U.S. markings 
.had been seen; they failed to penetrate into the heart of the metro- 
politan area, but bombed residential districts in the suburbs, damaging 

- schools and hospitals. At Kobe and Nagoya ije were started, the bombs 
dropped there being incendiaries only. e 60 aircraft were believed 
to have taken part m the raid, and 9 were shot down. On April 20 the 
High Command announced that there were only about 10 bombers in 
the raid, and that 1 had been forced down by engine trouble in the 
_ mountains in Central Japan and the crew of 5 captured: they were now 
under examination. “Some of the aircraft which escaped from the 
defending A.A. fire had reached China. H.Q. also stated that at dawn 
on April 18 3 aircraft carriers had been sighted at a great distance from , 
_the Japanese coast and at once beat a retreat. : 

The same day a Chungking statement- said that “well-informed 
qnarters” understood that the raiders had “safely arrived at their 
destination", but their bases were not in China. Finally, on April 23 ~- 
a Moscow report stated that a m had been received from Kha- 
barovsk that a U.S. aircraft had landed in the Far Eastern Territory 
on April 18 and the crew had,been interned in accordance with inter- 
nationallaw. - . 0-3 

Throughout the period the R.A.A.F. maintained a steady: series of 
attacks on the Japanese bases at Lae, Salamaua, Rabaul, and Kupang. 


- ` 
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On April 14 it was stated in Australia that in the previous 3 weeks over 
60 Japanese aircraft had been destroyed in the waters off north Aus- 
tralia, while in the raids on their bases much damage was being done 
to shipping and to aircraft and aerodromes. On April 24 it was an- 
nounced that as the result of 2 weeks' attacks on Rabaul 3 direct hits 
had been scored on a large transport and near misses on othérs. 3 near 
misses scored on a cruiser, probably sipking it, direct hits scored on 3 
cargo ships, and near misses on others, and near misses scored on a 
number of seaplanes. At Lakunai and Nunakanaua airfields (New 
Britain) many aircraft had been destro 

On April 26 it was announced that the Japanese at Lae, Salamaua, 
and Rabaul had received air reinforcements and were using more 
M than at any time hitherto. They continued their raids on Port 

óresby, but did little damage and suffered considerable losses. They 
also raided Darwin again on April 25, but lost 11 aircraft and did very 
little damage. : 

On April 19 the Japanese announced that they had landed on Siberut 
Island on April 16 and on’ Nias and Sipora Islands (just west of Sumatra) 
on April 17. : 

On April 25 it was announced in Washington that U.S. troops had 
landed in New Caledonia to assist in their defence, and at the request 
of the local authorities. F 

Sino-Japansse War. The only developments reported were scattered 
air raids on towns in Kiangsi on April 20-22, and on April 26 Chungking 
reported fighting in 4 provinces, including Kwangtung, where the 
Japanese were retreating and burning the villages. A mutiny of some 
900 Nanking troops at Kikang near Nanking, was also reported. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN : 
By the middle of April the Japanese on the Irrawaddy had reached 
a point half way between Prome and the oilfields at Yenangyaung, and 
were increasing their pressure on the British positions south-west of 
Taungdwingyi. On,the Sittang they were moving north from Toungoo, 
strongly resisted by the Chinese. They were reinforced, however, and 
on April 14 were stated to be increasing their pressure everywhere. 
On t day the British forces withdrew from Migyaungwe, and the 
Chinese withdrew to Myohla, about 20 miles south of Pyinmana. At 
the same time another Japanese force advancing from Northern Siam 
was ing such progress as to threaten the flank of the Chinese in the 
Southern Shan States who were in positions facing the Siamese frontier. 
On April 16th the Chinese reported that enemy pressure in the Myohla 
area was increasing in scope and weight, while another Japanese 
column west of the Salween was moving towards Loikaw, in Karenni 
some 50 miles east of Pyinmana, which it eventually occupied on 
April 21. 
On April 17 it was announced that the British forces on the Irra- 
waddy had had to retire north of Magwe, and that the Yenangyaung 
- oilfields had been destroyed. The King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry had fought a very gallant rearguard action at Myingun to 
cover the withdrawal from Minhla, and on the night of April 16 suc- 
ceeded in rejoining the main forces. The Japanese made great efforts 
to prevent the destruction of the oilfields by infiltratmg through the 
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British positions and attempting to block the road between Yenang- 
yaung and Kyaukpadaung, further north. Meanwhile British forces 
continued to hold Taungdwingyi—despite heavy attacks by both 
und forces and aircraft—in order to cover the right flank of the 
Chinese on the Sittang. The Japanese now claimed that they had 
separated the British and Chinese forces. M 
On April 19 it was announced that Chinese troops were fighting with 
the British on the Irrawaddy. *Fierce engagements were reported on 
the Pinchaung, a river running from east to west into the Irrawaddy 
near Yenangyaung, and on the SIR near Ela, north of Myohla. 
The same day the Chinese reported the with heavy loss of 
Japanese attacks on the Salween front. On April 21 it was learnt that 
the British forces on the Pinchaung had been successfully withdrawn , 
across the river as a result of a joint Chinese-British attack at Yenang- 
ung. Chinese forces coming from the north had recaptured - 
enangyaung after 2 days' fighting and had thus relieved a force of 
several thousand British troops which was surrounded there. The 
Japanese made repeated attacks on the town' on April 20 and 21 but 
failed to recapture it. 5 i 
On Apnil 23 it was announced that the British forces had withdrawn 
' from the Taungdwingyi area, owing to considerable reinforcements 


having reached the Japanese, in ing their pressure on the Irrawaddy l 
. front; east of the Sittang, however, the Chinese succeeded in holding 
T i, despite furious attacks in which much hand to hand fighting 


took place. Heavy fighting also occurred in the Pinchaung area and 
near Yamethin, on the Sittang, which the Japanese entered on April 26. 
The next day the British troops were stated to be holding a line running 
from Kyaukpadaung to Meiktila, some 50 miles to the east, where 
they were in touch with the Chinese, while the Chinese reported that 
the Japanese, having been further reinforced, were continuing to 
advance from Hopong, just eást of Taunggyi, in several columns, each 
of them supported by continuous air bombing. They also made a fresh 
assault on Taunggyi, but were unable to overcome the Chinese resis- 
tance. Other repórts said that the Japanese were digging in south of 
Yenangyaung, the town still being in Chinese hands. 
` Throughout the operations the Japanese had the very great advan- 
tage of superiority in the air; their advance was supported by almost 
continuous bombing of the Allies' positions and by raids on towns 
behind the lines. On April 24 it was announced that nearly every town 
in the country had now been bombed, and as they are nearly áll built 
legen of wood the damage and loss of life must have been very great. 
April 15 it was announced that the R.A.F. were now co-operating 
with the ground forces, while the American Volunteer Group was 
active, bombing an airfield in the Northern Shan States (April 10) and 
destroying 7 aircraft, the forward areas in Burma (April 14), Toungoo 
aerodrome (reported on 17th), Rangoon and.Port Blair (April 18), and : 
enemy airfields (April 10 and 20). R.A.F. aircraft glso carried out raids 
on Nyaungbintha (April 12), Sinbaungwe (April 13), Port Blair (April 
` 14 and 18) where 18 enemy seaplanes were destroyed or badly damaged, 
Allanmyo and Basgein airfield (April 19), and raided shipping off the 
Arakan coast and launches, etc. in the Bassein creek. 
The Japanese on April 18 stated that between March 10 and April 14 
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the Allied losses were 5,000 men, with 120 aircraft, 62 tanks, 37 guns 
and other material. Their own losses were 160 killed and 430 wounded. 
At sea the loss of the Australiart destroyer Vampire in the Bay of 

was announced on April 22, and it was also learnt (April 16) Ahat the 


Indian sloop Indus had been sunk by aircraft on April 6. 


- 


CHRONOLOGY e. 
ARGENTINA j 
April 18.—The Vichy Ambassador in Buenos Aires resigned, in pro- 
test against the Laval régime. 


Apri 21.—The Government announced that the Argentine tanker 
Victoria had been damaged by a torpedo or mine. 


AUSTRALIA 

Apri 14.—Mr. Curtin assumed the title of Minister of Defence, 
instead of Minister of Defence Co-ordination, in order to facilit&te 
discussions with General MacArthur. 

Apri 16. — Regulations were issued fixing the prices of about half a 
million goods and services, including fire, accident, and non-mutual 
life insurance policies and. doctors' end dentists' fees, at the rates 

prevailing on April 15. 

Rc Abril 19.—A alee was issued by General MacArthur’s H.Q. 
that “by agreement among the Governments of Australia, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, and the United States, the South-west 
Pacific Area has been constituted, effective from 14.00 hours G.M.T., 

April 19. General MacArthur formally assumes command by virtue of 
that authon . 

The following commands had also been created: Allied land forces, 
S.W. Pacific Area, General Blamey; Allied air forces, S.W.P.A., 
General Brett; Allied naval forces, Admiral Leary; Commander of U.S, 
forces in Philippines, General Wainwright; Commander of U.S. forces 
in Australia, eral Barnes. 

Mr. Curtin stated at Canberra that as from midnight on April 18 all 
orders issued by General MacArthur would be considered by commanders ` 
of the Australian forces as emanating from the Commonwealth 
Government. : 

April 23.—A war conference was held in Melbourne of the State 
Premiers, under the chairmanship of Mr. Curtin, at. which General 
MacArthur and his chief of staff, Conca Sir Thomas Pino General 
Sturdee, Vice-Admiral Sir Guy Royle, and Air Marshal W. D. Bostock 


were present. 


BELGIUM 4 
A 14.—The German Court at Ghent passed death sentences on 


“44 ians accused of murder, sabotage, possession of weapons, 


Communist activities, and anti-German propaganda, and it was 
decided in court that they were “‘to a high degree influenced by broad- 
casts from Britain". 

April 20.—1t was learned that the Germans had mined certain areas 
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in the district between the Sambre and the Meuse, and had ordered the 
evacuation of farms, etc., there. 

April 24.—The German Military Court at Ghent sentenced 7 Belgians 
to death and 6 others to varying terms of penal servitude for sabotage 
and membership of the White Brigade, said to be a-secret pro-Allied 
'armed organization in Belgium. It was learned that the military areas 
in the coastal belt had been reorganized, and that fields had been mined 
in the interior, more than 100 neiles from the coast, in the region be- 
tween the Santbre and the Meuse. 


BURMA í 

Apri 17.—It was announced that 40,000 Indians had been evacuated 
from the country by the Royal Indian Navy, with the help of Indian 
vessels which were off the Burma coast when the invasion began. 
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CANADA 


April 22.—The Minister of Agriculture announced the completion 
of a new agreement with the British Ministry of Food, providing for 
the delivery in the 12 months ending March 31, 1943, of a minimum of 
125 million Ib. of Canadian cheese to Britain. 

Apri 24.—Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, the First Sea Lord, and 
Admiral Sir Charles Little arrived from Washington in Ottawa to 
confer with officials of the Canadian Navy. 

Apri 27.—The plebiscite took place on the question of whether the 
Government should be freed from any obligation of past commitments 
restricting the method of raising men for military servicé. 


CHINA 


Apri 14.—It was learned that Mr. Shen Shih-hua had been ap- 
pointed Commissioner for China in India. ; 

Apri 19.—Japanese press reports stated that some 2,000 people, 
fncluding many British and American residents, were to be evacuated 
from occupied China and sent to Lourenço Marqués, in exchange for 

Japanese evacuated from countries at war with Japan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA pa 

April 25.—It was learned that rioting and shooting had occurred 
during the week in Eastern Slovakia during demonstrations against 
the terrorism of the Hlinka Guard. - 


EGYPT 

April 15.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived-in Cairo, and had an interview 
with the Prime Minister. I 

April 22.—The Prime Minister, in a statement in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the arrest of Aly Pasha Maher, declared that, though it 
was his policy to keep "ib the war, he was determined to ' 
remain loyal to the Anglo- tian Treaty. "I will not tolerate any 
action by an Egyptian or a foreigner which might endanger the military 
security of our ally", he said. A vote of confidence after the debate 
supported the Government by 185 to 1. : 
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April 27.—2 new Orders were published authorizing the internment 
of any person, if expedient, “having regard to international obligations 
of the State", and making it an offence to assist an internee to escape, to 


prevent or hinder the arrest of anyone liable to internment, or to 
transmit unauthorized written messages to or from an internee. 





e 
FRANCE ~ ° 

April 14.—The Vichy Government'sent instructions to M. Haye to 
inform the U.S. State Department that they “do not accept a Note 
from the U.S., drafted in insulting terms, which tends to discredit in 
the eyes of the world the conduct of French citizens, who do not 
reguire lessons in patriotism from the foreigner". 

t was announced by the German authorities that Laval had been 
reappointed to the Vichy Government with the title of “Head of the 
Government with special powers", while Marshal Pétain had handed 
over to him the function of presiding over the Council, retaining only - 
the title of Head of the State. It was also learned that Laval would 
have entire control of the police, foreign affairs, and the armed forces. 
An official statement in Vichy announced that Darlan had left the 
Cabinet, but-was appointed Commander of the Land, Sea, and Air 
Forces, with the right still to attend sittings of the Council of Ministers, 
and would remain the Successor-designate of the Head of the State. 

"Laval issued a statement declaring his policy to be a middle-road one 
aimed at ‘friendly relations with Germany and the U.S.A. He said he 
hoped to obtain peace with the Axis, and integrity and independence 
both for continental and colonial France. His policy would be based 
on a solution of the following problems: maintenance of the integrity of 
the French Empire, France's attitude in the Anglo-German war, 
disposition of the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine b friendly under- 
standing with Germany, and the establishment o a and thee 
elimination of economic misery in the “revolution” in Europe. 

The Paris Military Court passed death sentences on 25 alleged 
Communists for activities against the Germans in France. 

April 15.—Laval recei a number of "prominent Frenchmen”, in’ , 
Paris, including de Brinon, the Vichy Envoy in Paris, Déat, Doriot, 
the leader of the Fascist Partie Populaire, and Marquet and Cathala, 
former Ministers. - , 

All Americans resident in Unoccupied France were urged by U.S. 
Consulates to leave the country at the earliest possible moment. : 

April 16.—Marshal Pétain received Laval on his return from Paris. 

Vichy reports stated that anti-German demonstrations against the 
return of Laval to the Government and against the policy of collabora- 
tion were taking place in the occupied zone. 35 Germans were killed 
by the wrecking of a troop train at Caen, civilians attacked German 
sentries at Lens and Mericourt, there were large forest fires near Paris, 
and in Paris people were rted to be parading the streets in protest 
against collaboration with Gephazy. 

April 17 —An official statement after the ldst meeting of Marshal- 
Pétain's Cabinet announced that “Admiral Darlan handed the Head of 
the State the portfolios of the Secrétaryships of State for which he was 
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responsible. Admiral Darlan, successor-designate of the Head of the 
State, at the request of the Marshal consented to assume under his ` 
direct authority the functions of C.-in-C. of the land, sea, and air forces. 
All the Ministers and Secretaries of State placed their portfolios at 
the disposal of the Head of tbe State". 

Darlan, in a letter to the Marshal, said that “in the grave circum- 
stances through which we are pissing. he considered it his duty to ask 
him to accept his resignation as Vice-President of the Council of 
Ministers, Minister of National Defence, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Navy, and Acting Secretary of State for War. 

- Reports were current that the strength’ of the police had been in- 
creased by the addition of nearly 4,000 men in the Seine Dept. alone. 

The Germàns announced the shooting of 35 hostages in occupied 
France as a reprisal for attacks against their troops. ] 

April 18.—1t was learnt that de Brinon had handed a German 
ultimatum to Marshal Pétain early in April, demanding the reinstate- 
ment of Laval with totalitarian powers within 7 days, failing which 
- Italy would seize Tunis, Corsica, Savoy, and the whole of the former 
Comté de Nice. ' 

It was generally believed that, if the Marshal had delayed compliance, 
a rival Government, backed by Germany, would have been formed in 
Paris. The authorities in Savoy, at Nice and elsewhere, were informed 
that their fate lay in the Marshal's hands, and representatives 
accordingly went to Vichy to urge Him to accept the ultimatum at once. 

General de Gaulle, broadcasting to the French nation, from London, 
said the new Government was just another tee in the game Hitler 
had started playing against France and the wor d in June, 1940. The 
position in which his armies were placed had now led him to strengthen 
the guarantees he received 22 months previously from unworthy - 
military and political leaders regarding French territory, the Fleet, 
and the Empire. Fighting France, of course, never had even an hour’s 
doubt as to the strategic process which would inevitably be followed 
by Hitler, and was never deceived by foolish illusions as to the possible 
recovery of leaders who had sunk into the mire. Events would, 
perhaps, show that it was high time for men of goodwill in both the 
old world and the’ new to see matters as clearly. The war was not 
only -a battle between conflicting armies; it was a struggle between 
falsehood and truth, darkness and light, evil and good. f 

Apri 19.—The personnel of Layal's Cabinet was announced, as 
follows: War, General Bridoux; Navy, Admiral Auphan; Justice, 
M. Barthélemy; Finance, M. Cathala; Agriculture and Supply, M. 
Leroy-Laduirie; Education, M. Bonnard; Labour, `M. Lagardelle; - 
Minister without Portfolio, M. Romier. "D 

The Secretaries of State included de Brinon, Admiral Platon, and 
Benoist-Méchin, as secretaries to the Head of the Government. 

Laval told the Press that he was much touched by the welcome 
the Marshal had given him “during all these days of crisis. . . . I havea , 
feeling that my task, which is heavy, will be largely facilitated by the 
very clear understanding that the Head of the State has of our present 
situation.... It is not correct to say that he has relinquished his 
powers, as press and wireless commentaries yesterday clumsily made it 
appear, I am the Head of the Government in.virtue of the powers 


" 
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which the Marshal has delegated to me. The CAE of the Marshal 
is vial aera for the accomplishment of my mission" 

Pétain, in a broadcast, said: “Frenchmen, a new Govern: 
ment has been formed. Admiral Darlan, who remains my successor- 
designate, will take over the defence of our territory and of our Empire. 
M. Laval will, under my authority, direct the home and foreign policy 
of the country. It was with him that; at the most tragic moment of 
disaster, I founded the new order whi&h was to assure the rebirth of 
France. To-day, at a moment as decisive as June, 1940?I find myself 
associated = him to continue the task of national recovery. 
Frenchmen, E E our patience, your patriotism, will help 
us to triump pus our "Hub ilo our sorrows. With one heart unite 
behind the new Government, which will give you new foundations for 
faith and Adde 

April 20 —Laval's Cabinet held its first sheeting Marshal Pétain 
presiding, with Darlan present. A statement broadcast said that 

‘M. Laval personally thanked the Marshal, and on behalf of all the 
, Ministers assured him of their complete devotion to his person and to 
France". 

Laval Broadcast a message to the le on his new Government, 
in which he said: “It is always at difficult moments when the fate of 
France is in peril that I come to power. My return to power means the 
rapprochement of France and Germany, for which I have always stood. 
pM ne rad uae Mee ce eee CON and 
it seems to me I shall feel all the stronger in defending it since I had no . 
pe for the misfortune which fell upon us. 

e promised French peasants that he odit do everything to reduce 
to a minimum restrictive measures operating against them and called 
upon them "to till your soil with the same passion as you defended 
it.... For a long time, ever since I have been in public life, I have 
always declared that the rapprochement between France and Germany 
"was a condition of European peace. As if it were an obsession, I have 
always sought, on every occasion, an agreement which would put art 
end to the misundtrstandings which in the past so often brought the 
two great peoples in conflict with one another. 

"In ‘Germany we RI ca aber fact—a conqueror who 
agreed not to abuse his victo ut offered France in the new Europe 
a place worthy of her past. When I spoke in the name of victorious 
France I never thought to humiliate Germany, and I must pay this 
tribute to our victors that they have never tried to humiliate France. 
Do not speak to Germany in the language of the vanquished. New 
and still more imperious reasons are now ad to those which decided 
us to seek reconciliation with Germany. Do you think that if the 
Soviets won they would stop at our frontiers?” 

Attacking “foreign influences", Laval said: “In ‘the’ past I never 
accepted any foreign influence, and that explains the lopsing of passion 
so often aroused in England against my policy and myself. To-day no 
threat will prevent me from, pursuing agreement and reconciliation 
with Germany.” 

To Frenchmen overseas, in Africa, in Asia, in the Pacific islands, 
and in America, he said: "I realize your feelings in the same way as 
you share our anxiety in the destmy of our empire. My thoughts go 
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especially to those among you who suffered the attacks of a former 
ally, all the more fierce against our territories because she was incapable .-: 
of'defending her own. After having led us to war, after having 
abandoned us in battle, she tried to destroy our fléet, she killed our 
sailors and starved our people. To-day her aeroplanes are again in the 
French skies—after deserting us in the moment of danger they would 
complete the destruction of our homes which battles have left unscathed. 

"In uent and prolonged conversation in the last few weeks with 
Marshal Pétah we found ourselves united in heart and mind.... I 
appeal to you to comprehend the meaning of that task to sustain my 

ort. If you do this France will be reborn in this new Europe. The 
length of time before which we can all be proud of our country will 

d on our work and our faith. 

"Do you accept, with British help, to be submitted to a system which 
will bring you into misery, or do you want to be integrated into a New 
Europe, where our honour and vital interests will be respected? I 
warn you against all rumours that this policy of collaboration is 
Seike only at the cost of untold sacrifices and untold humiliations.. 
I can only tell you that the situation is grave.” 

The Germans executed 30 hostages, taken from a concentration 
camp near Rouen, as a reprisal for the blowing up of a troop train on 
April 16 in which 44 German soldiers were killed. They also threatened 
to shoot 80 more unless the culprits surrendered by April 23, and 
announced that French civilians would have to accompany German 
' goldiers on troop trains. 

General de Gaulle announced that he had obtained confirmation of 
& Lisbon report that 500 Frenchmen were killed at St. Nazaire during 
the Commando raid. [t was generally believed in Free French circles 
that there had been a rising in the town with the object of helping the 
British troops. 

‘A bomb was thrown at Doriot while he was addressing a meeting at 

Rennes. He was unhurt. 
." April 21.—Vichy reports stated that in St. Nazaire 20 more 
hostages had been executed as a further reprisal fbr French activity 
ing the recent British Commando raid. The German authorities 
issued a statement that jn the Dept. of Calvados, where the detailing 
of a German troop train occurred on April 16, the hours of curfew 
were to be prolonged, places of entertainment closed, and a ban 
imposed on sports and demonstrations. It was added that a further. 
1,000 people would be removed to labour camps if the guilty parties - 
were not found.. : : 

Darlan issued an Order of the Day, addressed to the land, sea, and 
air forces, telling them that he was “filled with great pride” at assuming 
the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, and calling on 
them to “follow the path of honour and to defend the Empire under 
the high authority of the Marshal". : ; 

Vichy reports stated that 6 people had been arrested following the 
discovery by the police of a Communist organization in the Mediter- 
ranean port of Sete and in Montpellier. : 

U.S. protest against negotiations between Japan and the French 
High Commissioner in Indo-China for the transference of French 
shipping to the Japanese. (Ses U.S.A.) 
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Apri 22.—The German Governor of Paris announced that the culprits 
' in the attack against German soldiers on April 20 had been handed over 
to the police by French civilians, and therefore the 20 "Communist 
and Jewish’ hostages would be released, and the order closing all places 
of amusement ahd prolonging the curfew would be cancelled imme- 
_diately. 15 “Jews and Communists” and another unspecified group of 
people were executed as a reprisal for other attacks on German soldiers 
on April 2, 8, and 20. The Germans armounced that if those guilty of 
the attack on April 8 were not arrested before April 26%a further 15 
people would be executed, and that if those responsible for the killing 
of a German sentry on April 20 were not found before April 29 
20 “Jews and Communists” would be shot and 500 more would be 
sein to labour camps 1n eastern Europe. 
7 Tt was learned that the German authorities had earmarked more 
than halí of the French production of cement for use on new defence 
. works along the coast, and Moscow radio stated that the coastal areas 
in the Department of Calvados in Normandy had been closed by the 
German authorities to civilian traffic, and a curfew imposed. 
Resignations of the Counsellor, First and Second Secretaries, Vice- . 
Gonsul, and cipher expert from the French Embassy in Washington 
and offer of their services to General de Gaulle. (See U.S.A.) 
April 23.—Severance of diplomatic relations by South Africa. (See 
Sowth Africa.) 
The new Japanese Ambassador to Vichy presented his credentials 
to Laval. 7 = 
It was learned in Vichy that the execution of another group of 15 
Jews and Communists had’ been cancelled by the German authorities 
in Paris. i 
April 24.—The German Command claimed that British raiders in 
the attack near Boulogne on April 22 received help from French 
inhabitants who prepared the ground for them, and about 150 people 
were arrested. 
The Vichy Governfnent issued a Note on the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with South Africa, in which it said that this break "merely 
confirms the actual position which has been in existence for nearly 
2 years". : i 
2 bomb explosions occurred in Montpellier, one in the regional head- . 
quarters of the anti-Bolshevist legion, and the second in the head- 
quarters of the Emancipation Nationale organization, controlled by 
Doriot. : 

Apri 25.—An official explanation of Laval’s return to power was 
issued in Vichy, which stated that France had been faced by a triple 
choice—to wait, to support an Anglo-American bloc, or to collaborate 
with Germany and Europe. It was pointed out tbat the waiting policy 
rested on ‘‘a double-dealing which would have made both the belli- 
gerent blocs hostile to Frante", the support of the Allies would have 
meant 'the loss of the French Empire and renouncing of French 
independence", whereas “collaboration with Germany has, on the con- 
trary, the advantage of embodying France in the natural and historic 
framework of Europe". j s S is 

Apra 26.—It was announced in Vichy that the Government had 
instructed M. Haye to protest to the U.S. Government against the 
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landing of U.S. troops in New Caledonia. “If French rebels to their 


country in September, 1940, seized New Caledonia", the announcement” 


said, "this fact does not justify the Americans in landing troops there. 
Neither de Gaulle nor his representatives are in any way qualified to 
speak on behalf of France". 

April 27.—Admiral Leahy called on Marshal Pétain on his departure 
for the U.S.A. He also called on Laval, who told him that he did not 
wish to take the initiative in breaking off relations with the U.S. A., but 
pointed out that the French political and economic situation had com- 
pelled him to seek to improve relations with France's neighbours. 

Marshal Pétain received the new Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Mitani, 


GERMANY : : 

Apri 19.—Broadcasting on the eve of Hitler’s 58rd birthday 
Goebbels said: “We are standing on the threshold: of unprecedented 
developments for Germany, in which the fighting ability of our nation 
-must stand the test. The winter war was the hardest and cruellest ever 
- experienced by mankind. When we realize the really mythical 
endurance of our forces we are'entitled to victory. Fate owes it to ys; 
we, and we alone, have the right to victory." 

April 22.—It was learned that potatoes had been rationed at 5lb. per 


head per week. 
‘April 24.—k was reported in the press that 2 leading industrialists 
-had been sentenced to death for i ement of the food regulations. 
The official spokesman of the L e broadcast a message explain- 


ing why British air-raids over Germany were not being checked, and 
said that the British s which were aiming at destroying German 
war industries and blocking military and food supplies, were being 
pe revented from doing this by being kept at a great height by the 

uftwafte and A.A. fire, and were in consequence bombing the German 
civilian population. “British terror raids on German civilians", he 
continued, "have caused much less destruction mus that suffered by 
the British civilian population". d 

April.25.—A decree was issued by the Ministry of Communications 
authorizing the loading. of railway trucks by one ton above the maxi- 
mum figure, owing.to a shortage of ralling stock. 

It was announced on the wireless that the French General Giraud, 
who was captured during the Battle of France, had escaped from 
Königstein camp, and a reward of 100, 000 marks was offered for his 
TUS 

Apri 26.—The General Trustee for isbosi issued a decree com- 
pelling school children from the age of 10 to work on the land ''in short 
peus or uninterruptedly according to agricultural requirements", until 

e of November. 

Hitler addressed the Reichstag, reviewing. the events of the Russian 
campaign and demanding new powers inside Germany., He said that 
the war was no longer a European canflict but ‘‘one of those historic 
conflicts which shake the world once in 1,000 years and ina te a 
new era". He attacked Britain and her “imperialistic policy” as the 
cause of the war, but continued “‘it is to over-estimate British states- 
manship and their simple political and military knowledge to assume 
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that the cause of the dangerous disintegration of Europe lies within the 
range of their effects. The arising ofa state of affairs is confounded with 
the exploitation of it." After 1918 it was only a question of time when 
. Germany would burst the bonds imposed upon her. “Another war for 
the preservation of the European balance of power was bound to cost 
Britain the loss of her power to hold her Empire together. The new- 
war, therefore, can and will end in catastrophe for the British Empire. 
Whomsoever England allies herself wifh, she. will, at the end of this 
war, see an ally stronger than she herself is or can be". “Mle continued, ` 
in his attack on Britain, “There is an old proverb which says that 
whom: the gods intend to destroy they first make mad. That applies 
tothe British. Itisa divinelaw that what God has condemned to death, 


man has to annihilate". 
After attacking the Jews as the “international ites" who were 
ruining the world, Hitler spoke of Russia; “I Spe to sou as a leader 


of armies", he said "who mastered a fate which Providence only 
me on those who are called to perform the sublime". He said that 
in Russia the ‘dictatorship of the Jews” had reached ''its most cruel 
form"; an the other hand he praised Fascism as having brought about 
the salvation of Italy and Hun from a similar fate. 

Sarcastic references to Mr. Churchill's encouraging" interpretation 
of the war situation followed, and Hitler contrasted this with Ger- 
many's:record of conquests and “‘Japan’s heroic: deeds". He then 
described the exceptiorially severe winter conditions which the German 
Army had had to face in Russia, the worst winter for 140 years, and 
told of the difficulties the German soldiers had endured in EE 
a backward movement in a general line from Taganrog to Lake oga. 
When Napoleon retreated from Moscow in 1812 the worst cold was 25 
deg. below zero, but the severest frost the German soldiers experienced 
was 50 deg. After praising the German and other troops which had 
taken part in the winter campaign, he said "In these gigantic and 
historic successes, it was necessary only in a few isolated cases for me 
to intervene. Only when nerves were at breaking-point, obedience . 
wavered, or where'a sense of duty was lacking in mastering the task, : 
I made stern decisions by virtue of the sovereign right which I believe 
to have'received for the purpose from my German people". 

‘We have mastered a fate that broke another man 130 years ago”, 
Hitler continued. But this experience, he said, had provided many 
useful lessons, and he promised that in the following winter there would 
not be a repetition of the same period of emergency, and that the 
Reichsbahn would discharge its duties better than in the previous 
winter "whereyer we may then be". He also said that next winter the 
German soldier would be better equipped, and “even if such a natural 
catastrophe as this winter should recur, the individual soldier will, as. 
thé result of experience and work, no longer have to bear such condi- 
tions as we had’. ` 

But, in order to fulfil such promises, Hitler demanded the power “to ` 
intervene immediately and to act on my own initiative as circumstances 
demand when the fate of the nation is at stake”. The whole nation, both 
- at the front and in the homeland, must be governed by a single thought: 
` to achieve victory, and therefore he asked the Reichstag “for an exp icit 
endorsement that I possess the legal right to compel everyone to fulfil 
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his duty, and if, m my opinion and m accordance with my conscience, he 
does not carry out his duties, to dismiss him irrespective of who he is or 
what acquired rights he may possess... I therefore expect German 
justice to understand that the German nation does not exist for the 
convenience of that justice, but that justice exists to serve the nation". 

He said he could promise no leave to those at the front, and reminded 
them that he himself had not claimed 3 days since 1933. Soon the front 
would be again in action, and*then, he said, “history will decide who 
won this winfer, the attacker who madly sacrificed his man-power, or 
the defender who simply held his positions”. He had no fear of British 
and American attacks, "the future will show how adequate our pre- 
. Parations are for the overcoming of this danger". ] 

Repeating his charge that Britain started the air war against civilians, 
he said he would “repay blow for blow". The battle in the east would 
be continued, “the Bolshevist colossus will be fought by us until he is. 
smashed”. He asserted that the German output of U-boats, which had 
left the highest figure of U-boats'in the World War far behind, would 
“get the better of" Britain, while the prowess of Japan in a few months 
had shown that “the provocation of Japan to enter this war was th 
most stupid of all the actions of our enemies". : 

“We Germans have everything to win in this struggle for existence 
or non-existence, for the loss of this war would be simply the end of us”, 
he concluded . .. “Britain can win nothing in this war. She will lose, 
and she will then, perhaps, for once in her history, realize that the fate 
of nations and States should not be entrusted either to cynical drunkards: 
or to the sick in spirit". “In this fight truth will be victorious: but 
truth is on our side", he said. "I will bind my name and my life un- 
conditionally with the fate of the German people". 

Göring then spoke, and named Hitler oberster Gerichisherr (supreme 
law lord) and read out a decree which the Reichstag Members approved 
unanimously by standing up. They must, he said, give the Führer 
everything he needed: “The nation is Conscious of the wisdom, justice, 
kindness, greatness, and above all, of the genius ofeits leader”. There 
must be no hesitation among them that he must possess the right, 
‘which he claimed, to do everything which served to achieve victory. 
The Führer must therefore at all times be in a position to compel every 
German without exception, "by all means he deems suitable, to fulfil 
his duty and, in the event of his neglecting his duty, duly to punish 
him after thorough examination without regard to so-called duly 
acquired right, and especially to relieve him of his rank or office, 
without instituting the prescribed p ings". 

On the Members all rising Göring said, "I hereby state that 
the Reichstag has unanimously confirmed the rights claimed by 
the Führer in his speech to-day, and' has resolved im favour of my 
proposals. . : 

A 27.—Reports from Vatican sources stated that all church 
conierences and congresses had been forbidden in Germany until the 
end of May by the Church Minister, owing to transport difficulties, and 
the forthcoming conference of the German Episcopate had been indefin- 
itel postponed, 

Takk reports stated that German refugees, especially from western 
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Germany, were fleeing to Austria and Hungary, to escape from, the 
British bombing. 


t 


GREAT BRITAIN 


April 14.—Mr. Hopkins had talks with the Soviet Ambassador and 
the Australian High Commissioner. He also visited the Chinese 
Ambassador and the Polish Foreign Mifister. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the hew Budget 
in the House of Commons. Estimated revenue for 1942-43 was {2,627 
million, of which £1,522 million was to come from Inland Revenue 
and {805 million from Customs and Excise. Estimated expenditure 
was {£5,286,479,000, of which {342,300,000 was to be expended on 
the National Debt and other Consolidated Fund services, {425,656,000 
on Civil Supply Services (the Defence Services being covered by token 
votes), and £4,500 million on Votes of Credit, excluding the value of 
supplies from the U.S.A. under the Lend-Lease Act. e figures for 
Lend-Lease aid to Britain up to March 31 were about £600 million, at 
a rate of about £100 million per month, and President Roosevelt’s 
reports to Congress showed that up to February, 1942, Lend-Lease 
aid to all countries was not far short of £650 million. A larger propor- 
tion of this aid would in future be transferred to India and the 
Dominions. Sir Kingsley Wood, also expressed gratitude to the Cana- 
dian Government, who had provided free of charge supplies up to a 
total of $1,000 million to the United Kingdom. ` 

Reviewing the past financial year, he pointed out that the revenue, 

£2,074 million, exceeded the estimate by £280 million, and that the 
total expenditure was £4,776 million. The maintenance of stable prices 
had cost the Exchequer £125 million, and would probably cost more 
.during the coming year. With regard to 1942-43, the estimated 
revenue which could be raised on the basis of existing taxation was 
£2,224 million, which fell short of the revenue target by £150 
milion. New duties on tobacco, wines, spirits, and beer, and tbe 
doubling of the entertainments tax and of the Purchase Tax on all 
luxuries were proposed to meet this deficit, though income tax con- 
cessions were granted to married women, by raising the maximum 
allowance on their earnings from £45 to £80. This meant that, of the 
£4,500 million for expenditure requiring domestic finance, 53 per cent 
would be raised in the form of taxation and other domestic revenue. 

April 15 —The Joint Under-Secretary for Air, replying to questions 
in the House of Lords on the co-operation between the Navy and 
the Air Force, said that it would be idle to set apart now specialized 
aircraft for each service. There must always be a limited number of 
specialized aircraft for work with the Navy and the Army, but the 
main striking force must remain with the central Air Force. The 
Lufiwaffs'had neither naval nor army air arm, and, for example, the 
fighters which escorted the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were drawn from 
the Russian front for that purpose. Britain, on the other hand, had a 
Coastal Command supplementing the work of the Navy in many 
theatres, and the size of Coastal Command at present was much the 
game as the whole R.A.F. in 1937-8. Its operational control was vested 
in the Admiralty, and there was close liaison with the Navy in training: 
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The duties of Coastal Command were great and varied, and in 1941 
its aircraft flew 143,000 operational hours, more than 17 million 
miles. The R.A.F. support of the Navy also extended to the Bomber 
Force, and from the of France to Feb., 1941, 46 per cent, and from 
Feb. 1941 to Feb. 1942, 49 per cent of the Bomber Command’s tons of 

~ bombs were dropped on targets chosen by the Navy. Over 50 per cent 
of Fighter Command's duties also in Britain and in defensive operations 
were devoted to the protectioff of shipping; Hurricanes and Spitfires 
had sunk sonfe 36 merchant ships, besides attacking flak ships, mine- 
sweepers, barges, and E-boats. Lord Sherwood stressed the need 
for complete co-operation between the three Services, and particularly 
for air support for shipping in dangerous waters. 

It was announced that during March civilian casualties as a result 
of air raids were 21 killed and 13 seriously injured. 

April 18.—The President of the National Savings Committee 

“stated that in 1940-41 the amount invested in national savi was 
£1,366 million odd and in 1941-42 £1,973 million odd. Warship Weeks 
had raised {524 million, and were not yet closed, and War Weapons 
Weeks, £451 million odd. . . 

General Marshall's statement in Belfast. (See Northern Ireland. 

April 20.—A session of the emergency committee of the I.L.O. 
opened in London, and Mr. Bevin, who presided, spoke of tHe I.L.O. as 
destined to play a tremendous part in rebuilding the world of the future. 
He said this was a people's war, and must be followed by a people's 
peace based on social justice and social security, and that the LEO. . 
was “one of the best insurances for the preparatory work to enable the 
nations to transfer from war to peace". “As soon as ‘cease fire’ soun 
there might be danger of a tremendous reaction", he said. “Then the 
statesmen and leaders of the world must stand together resolutely 
and hold on to some forms of control while the foundations of peace, 
stability, and orderly development are being laid. There must be 
national and international discipline for the sake of the generations- 
yet unborn.” , : 

aH 21.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived back in London. 

e President of the Board of Trade announced in the House of 
Commons that a comprehensive scheme of fuel rationing on a points 
system would shortly be introduced. 

The Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Economic Warfare, 


announced in the House of Commons that, the Swedish Government. : 


having declared themselves ready to place sufficient tonnage at the 
disposal of the ies interested, the British, Canadian, and U.S. 
Governments had declared their willingness to allow monthly shipments 
of 15,000 tons of wheat or flour from Canada to Greece. 

April 22—The Minister of Production announced in the House 
of Commons that a panel of leading industrialists and labour experts 
was to be established to act as part of the Industrial Division of the 
office of the Minister of Production. - > f 

Agreement with Canada for supply of cheese. (Ses Canada.) 

Apri 23.— The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare announced in the Commons that at the time of Japan's entry 
into the war there were 9 ocean-going French merchant ships in Far 
Eastern waters,-of 85,000 gross registered tons, and upwards of 35,000 
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"gross registered tons of coasters and local craft. It was now reported. . 
that 50,000 tons of shipping had been taken over by Japan, aud t these 

A White Paper on the recent negotiations in India was published by 
the Stationery Office, Cmd. 6350. . . aA, 

The House of Commons went into secret session to hear a statement 
by the Prime Minister and to discuss the war situation. 

General Sikorski, addressing-the Polish National Coungl in London, 
said that the Allies “must resolutely and at all costs strive to create a 
second front in Europe". He estimated the German losses of "young 
and fanatical soldiers" in Russia as more than 2 million, and he con- 
sidered that if the 1942 German offensive in Russia and North Africa . 
failed, this would mean the “breakdown of German military power”. 
He had strengthened the U.S. Government in the conviction that the 
"enemy No. 1 of all humanity" was Germany, and maintained that 
"to shatter Germany would be equivalent to the complete victory of 
the Allies". He also emphasized the key position of the Near East 
front, and stated that Polish divisions were arriving in Iran from 
Russia, under the terms of his agreement with M. Stalin. i 

Apri 24.—The emergency committee of the I.L.O. ended its con- 
ference in London after agreeing to set up a committee on post-war 
reconstruction. : 

It was announced that conscription for the Home Guard was to be 
introduced in the Western Command area. i 

Apri 27.—Dr. Van Mook arrived in London from the U.S.A. 


f 


GREECE 


April 2]1.—Announcement re shipments of Canadian wheat to 
Greece. (See Great Britain.) 

A 25.—It was learned that a special Rural Guard had been 
established to prevent “rural sabotage, thefts, and other disturbances”. 
It was also reported that hundreds of Greek labourers were being sent to 
Germany, and that the Athens municipality had had to abandon all 
labour on public works, including the clearance of debris. E 
EN 7 


April 16.—Mr. Rajagopalachari made an appeal to the United 
Nations to “organize and arm the people along the coast as quickly as 
possible. Give them the poorest weapons and enough Service men to 
train them". He said "Sir Stafford Cripps came as a true friend. ... 
Having striven hard and failed, he goes back sad and bitterly dis- 
appointed. Even the bitterness proves his original sincerity of 4 
But he urged that the United Nations could not leave India to fight the- 
Japanese unprepared, and he appealed for arms and training for the 
Indian people. 

Apri 19.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, said “it was a thousand 
pities that the British Government should have sent proposals for 
dissolving the political deadlock which, on the face of them, were too 
ridiculous to find acceptance anywhere”, and Sir Stafford Ctipps 
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sbould bave known that Congress would not look at Dominion status; 
even though it carried the right of secession the very moment it was 
taken. He went on to say that the attainment of independence was an 
impossibility until Indiaris had solved the communal tangle. 

.He confessed he had no idea whether those who believed 1n the two- 
nation theory and the communal partition of India could live as 
friends, adding, “if the vast majority of Moslems d themselves as 
a separate nation having hottie in common with the Hindus and , 
others no power on earth can compel them to think otherwise. And if 
they want partition on that basis they must have ition, unless the 
Hindus want to fight against such a division. So far as I can see such 
preparation is silently going on on behalf of both parties. That way 
lies suicide. Each party will probably want British or foreign aid. In 
that case goodbye to independence". i 

Apri 20.—Pandit Nehru told the press in Calcutta that India's 
watchword in the war must be “no surrender, and no submission”. 
To-day the question of non-co-operation with the British did not arise, 
because non-co-operation would mean an invitation to Japan to come 
to India. Whatever their differences with Britain the people of India 
did not want Japanese overlordship. 

The Prime -Minister of the Punjab desir that the war amounted 
to a Jihad. It was India's war as much as England's, and “Those who 
are not with us in this war are against us”. 

April 21.—General Wavell broadcast a message from Delhi giving 
reasons for cofifidence in India's power to withstand the Japanese 
attack. He said that it was natural that India, after remaining un- 
touched for two and a half years of war, should feel alarm at the immin- 
ent possibility of attack, but he assured the Indian people that ultimate 

irony against the Axis was “beyond all doubt", since on the side of 

ies there were four of the toughest and most enduring races of 
the world, the British, Chinese, Russians, and Americans. He therefore 
advised his hearers not to worry about victory, as it was only a 
“question of when and how’’, and he reassured them about the quality 
of the troops defending India. He said that the immediate danger to 
India was from the air, but that it was not in the power of the Japanese 
(Oo ake pir adari apainst Indien cities om the same scale asthe 
German attacks on Britain or the British attacks on Germany. In 
Singapore, even, there had been but few scars and casualties, and, 
except for one raid when there were heavy casualties through failure 
to take cover, the same was true of Rangoon. Over India, Japanese 
'planes would suffer much heavier losses. - 

The prospect of invasion by sea and land was not so immediate a 
danger. "India will be defended by & powerful air-striking force which 

| will attack enemy ships as they approach”, he said, “and by a land- 

ing force which will concentrate rapidly against any threatened 
point". General Wavell also pointed out the great difficulties of the 
Japanese, the distance they were from their base, the enormous area 
over which their war effort was already dispersed, the vulnerability 
to sea and air attack of their lines of communication towards India, 
and the immensity of the country they sought.to conquer. “I can 
assure you of three things", he concluded, “of the realization by the 
allied nations of the danger to India and of the importance of India 
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to the general war effort; of their resolve to send aid to the Indian 
ple to defend India to the utmost; and of their unshakable will to 
ht on to the end". 

April 22.—Col. Louis Johnson told the press in Delhi that it was the 
purpose of the United States and the United Nations to bring every 
possible resource into play to achieve victory on all fronts, and it was in 
exemplification of that purpose that tke ican- technical mission 
had been sent to India. This mission gave emphasis to the American 
view that the war was a world-wide one, and not a European war with 
an Asiatic sideshow. It was not the strategic purpose of the United 
Nations to accept defeat on one front so as to ensure victory on another. 
Wherever the enemy attacked the United States would resist him, and 
wherever he was vulnerable;attack him. In that sense the defence of 
India became a matter of American concern, for, viewing the war on its 
world-wide scale, they were defending something larger than a unit of 
the British Commonwealth. ' : 

He recalled that President Roosevelt had recently said that the 
independence which the United States had undertaken to give the 
Philippines would be re-established and protected after the war. They 
were also helping China, and after the war Americans would divest 
themselves of all functions which before or during the war the U.S. 
Government exercised in China whenever the Chinese Government 
was ready to assume these functions. “I state in these terms our 
attitude," he added, “to convince you, and through you the people of 
India, of the integrity of purpose of the American Government in 
coming here—of our complete lack of territorial designs on India." 
Americans looked forward to the development of free, strong, enligh- 
tened, and friendly neighbours in the East. Japanese aggression was 
not merely a challenge to American trade interests in the East; it was 
a challenge to the deep-seated ideals of the American people. 

The technical mission was not part of any peace-time plan of the 
United States, and was not considering post-war economic or trade 
problems. Its maig purpose was to enhance India's own ability to 
resist aggression and augment her ability to contribute to the war 

‘effort. He added, “You have done a pretty good job of production in 
India, but it is peace-time production. We hope that the technical 
mission can induce the people and the Government to let us aid them 
to the maximum of our ability for an-all-out war production. If you 
do that there would be fewer things that we need to bring in to assist 
you, and that leaves more room for the other things that you cannot 
produce, all to the end that the war may be ended sooner”. 

Apri 23.—British White Paper on recent negotiations Cmd. 6350. 
(See Great Britain.) f 

Col. Louis Johnson broadcast a message from Delhi telling the 
people that the U.S.A. realized that “in Indian and Chinese hands lies 
the destiny of Asia; the security and stability of India and China will 
determine the security and stability of Asia”. The road for supplies to 
China lay through India, and western China was developing so much 
that she would soon find part of her outlet to the world on the Indian 
Ocean as well as on the Pacific. Therefore these two peoples must 
stand together to secure the future of Asia. 

He described the American troops coming to India as "friends, 
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allies, comrades, and: brothers”, dnd called on the people of India to 
give them a warm welcome. “They will both aid India’s defence”, he 
‘said, "and set up bases from which the enemy can be attacked and 
destroyed”. s 

Apri 24.—A resolution was passed by the Madras Legislative 
Congress Party, under the presidency of Mr. Rajagopalachari, urging 
the All-India Congress Committee to acknowledge the Moslem League's 
claim to separation, and suggesting that consultations should ‘take 
place between the Congress Party and the Moslem League to find an 
agreement for the, establishment of a national Government. These 
policies were recommended on the ground “that it is impossible for 
people to think in terms of neutrality or passivity during an invasion 
by an enemy Power". 

Á 25.—The President of the Congress Party condemned the 
resolution passed by the Congress Party in the Madras islature on 
April 23 approving the Moslem League's claim for Pakistan, and 
pointed out that "the Provincial Congress Committee is the only body 
competent to represent provincial views, not the Congress Party in the 
Legislature". 

April 27.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harsjan, deplored Pandit Nehru's 
efforts to encourage Indians to resist Japanese aggression by violent 
means, and urged the Congress Party to return to the policy of non- 
violence. He said that Nehru's call to the Indians to resist was "foreign 
to Indian soil" and he maintained that the Pandit and Mr. Rajagopal- 
achari would return later to non-violence with renewed zest, strengthened 
by the failure of their effort. i à 


"d 


IRAN 
April 14.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
apan, and the june Minister and members of the Legation were 
[o to leave the country within a week, following the disco 
that the Japanese Legation had been acting as paymaster. for Axis 
agents and as a centre of anti-allied propaganda. 

It was learned that 6 Axis agents, prominent Persians, were arrested 
during the previous week, among them the director of the biggest 
tourist organization in the country and a former manager of the 
Teheran radio station. 

Apri 22.—The Government ordered radical measures to purge Iran 
of pro-Axis elements, and it was stated that pro-Axis propaganda and 
the hiding of Axis subjects would be dealt with severely. : 

April 25.—It was learned that the Government had announced that 
it would regard propaganda directed against Britain or Russia or in 
favour of the Axis Powers, as well as sheltering Axis subjects, as 
actions directed against the interests of the State. : 


ITALY : 

Apri 17.—Reports were current of widespread corruption among 
Fascist officials, particularly in connection with black market operations, 
and a drastic purge was stated to have'been ordered among State 
‘officials. š ] 
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April 20.—The Rome radio stated that “Italians point out that the 
reconstruction of the Vichy Government is no reason for a change in 
Italy's attitude towards France. Statements will be made when con- 
crete results of a new orientation in France are available". 


JAPAN 


April 14.—Severance of diplomatic falstions with Iram (See Iran. 
Apri 19.—The Press stated that several U.S. bombers of the NA 
type were among the raiders over Tokyo. The Domei c id stated 

t "official Tokyo described the air attacks as a failure 

of the raid showed that “attacks on scattered parts of the Toby area 
and other widely separated of Japan proper failed to cause any 
damage to military mistallations or industrial factories engaged in war 
production. Life remained normal in.all the affected areas, and most 
people went about their work as usual. Transportation and communica- 
tion facilities were kept functioning without any important alteration 
. in schedule". 

Official ers stated that bombs and incendiaries were dro in 
villages ind Tokyo, causing casualties among civilians, and “some 
aircraft were reported to have machine-gunned groups of primary 
school pupils and to have wounded a total of over 30 innocent children". 
Other units dropped bombs on hospitals. 

April 21.—It was announced that Commanders of home defence 
units were to be court-martialled as a result of the bombing raid of 
April 18th, and that there would also be “a further 'Shilosup in the 
Tokyo War Office". 

U.S. protest to Vichy Government against reported negotiations for 
UST over to Japan of French vessels in Indo-Chinese ports. .(See 


April 27. — The Prime Minister said in Tokyo that the coming stage 
of the war would be “ʻa reál test for the Japanese nation. It will demand 
the nation's utmost unity". He reminded the people that Japan was 
in the midst of a t war, and àsserted that the British and American 
losses in the Far East would force Britain and the U.S.A. to resort to 
reckless actions, apd therefore the Japan st faa a must be ‘‘fully 
prepared to cope with any attack on Japan i 


MEXICO 


Anil 18. —Announcement in Washington of valustion oF expro- 
priated oil properties in Mexico. (See U.S.A.) 


NETHERLANDS l 
Apri 23.—The Dutch Nazi broadcaster, in his weekly talk, ridiculed 
any possible British attempt at landing by sea or by the use of para- 
chutists, and said that previous British landings had been complete 
failures. Butīhe warned “irresponsible elements in Holland" who 
“might make?use of local demonstrations to incite anti-Germans 
among the population to irresponsible acts”, that these would be met 
by sharp action on the part of the German troops. 3 
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. It was learned that the German authorities had tightened up defen- 
' sive measures in the coastal districts, and had arrested and shot a 
number of Dutchmen who attempted to escape to Britain. 

A$nrii 27.—]It was learned that the German authorities had prohibited 
all access to beaches on the west coast, and had forbidden people to walk 
on bridges, piers, quays, or other constructions leading to these beaches. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


April 17.—It was announced that the authorities had arranged for 
the reorganization of the East Indies Air Force in the United States. 
Many pilots and pupil-pilots had left Java before the Japanese invasion. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Apri} 23.—The Prime Minister anod that New ran Fiji, ” 
and the other islands for whose defence New Zealand was nsible 
had been allotted to a “South Pacific area"; to he p under 
American naval command. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


April 18.—General Marshall, the U.S. Army Chief of Staff, reviewed 
U.S. units in Belfast, and said afterwards that a constant flow of U.S. 
troops would continue to reach the British Isles, including air units 
which would be stationed all over the United Kingdom. A whole Army 
Corps, known as "Task Troops", had been trained in amphibious 
warfare, and would carry out raids such as those made by Commandos. 

Mr. Harry Hopkins and Mr. Harriman accompanied Genetal Marshall. 


NORWAY 


April 11.—The time limit of the Church Department's ultimatum to 
the clergy to withdraw their resignations, under threat of dismissal, 
came to an end, but only two of the 1,100 clergymen recanted. 

April 14.—The Gestapo arrested about 100 people, among them 
many prominent Norwegian citizens. 

Apri 16.—The Swedish press reported that Bishop Berggrav had 
been released from Bredtvedt concentration camp. The Quishng 
Minister of Justice announced "'Quisling still considers Berggrav guilty 
of high treason, but broke off legal proceedings against him according 
toal clause permitting the authorities to take into account the 
public interest when deciding whether to prosecute or not". 

It was also learnt that in the Stavanger diocese the cli were on a 
full strike, refusing to perform any ecclesiastical act. isling had 
appointed a stop-gap bishop, and had instructed vergers to register 
deaths, and read the Bible at burials, and to give the last sacrament, 
"until the clergy situation can be arranged”. 

Swedish reports stated that Dalegue, the chief of the German police, 
had arrived in Oslo. 

April 20.—The quisling authorities were stated to have given the 
teachers an ultimatum to join the quisling organization before May 1, 
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on pain of being banned from their schools and forbidden to hold any 


‘State or municipal post. 
Apri 2].—Terboven, ing on the second anniversary of the 
-institution of the Reichs-Kommissariat, warned the teachers that he 
considered the laying down, of their work as attempted strike, a dis- 
turbance of the peace which threatened the intérests of Gérmany and 
the Wehrmacht, which he promised to protect “with all n 
harshness and resolution". (It was learhed that not only the teachers 
but also the pupils were refusing to agree to the quisfingization of 
eig and t that only a few pupils attended the schools when they ` 
reopened.) . 
pri 23.—It was reported from Oslo that General Stumpf, the 
German Air Chief in Norway, had transferred his headquarters from’ 
Oslo to the north, and it was expected that the Navy C.-in-C. would 
follow him shortly. It was also learned that Panzer vehicles were seen 
im Oslo for the first time on April 20. 

Apri 24.—The Swedish press reported the recent transport from 
Trondheim to the north of Norway of 500 arrested teachers, under 
appalling conditions, which had evoked an appeal for mercy for these 
teachers from the Bishop,of Trondheim and 28 other local clérgy who 
had been dismissed, : ; 

April 27.—Moscow wireless reports stated that the Germans, were 
transforming the town and district of Trondheim into a military camp, 
and thousands of Norwegians had been forcibly ejected from their 
houses, concentrated in barracks, and made to work on German forti- 
fications. It was also reported that a number of riots had taken place, 
and that there had been clashes between the Norwegians and the 
Gestapo. Trondheim stevedores had refused to load German ships, and 
cases of sabotage were becoming more frequent in workshops and 
factories. ` 





PALESTINE i 
April 22.—A bomb plot aemet the senior-British police officers in 
Jerusalem was discovered and averted, only one Arab being killed. 


PARAGUAY . 
April 26.—The President dissolved the Liberal party for subversive 
activity. 


PERU ! 
April 16.—The Government banned all commercial and economic 
relations with the Axis countries. . 
' April 24.—Agreement with U.S.A. to increase rubber’ production. 
(See U.S.A.) M * 


POLAND 


Apri 13.—General Sikorski told the press in London that some 
40,000 to 60,000 Polish troops from Russia had been sent tó Persia. : 
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April 21.—Cairo reports stated, that thousands of trained Polish 
troops from Russia had arrived recently in Persia, Egypt, and other 
places in the Middle East. 


PORTUGAL 


Apri 15.—General Carmona attended a special session of the 
National Asgembly in Lisbon to take the oath on assuming the office 
of President for the third time. . 

Apri 21.—It was learned that Dom Mantel Cerejeira, Cardinal 
Patriarch of Lisbon, had issued private instructions to the clergy 
warning them that in their sermons against the Communist heresy 
they taust not identify it with the Russian nation or confound anti- 
Communism with any ‘‘crusade” organized by another Power. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


April 23.—The Minister for External Affairs handed a Note from 
General Smuts to the Vichy Minister at Pretoria, stating that, in view 
of the recent Government changes in France, the Government found it 
impossible to continue diplomatic relàtions with France, since it 
appeared that the French Government had decided to, change their 
course and accept collaboration with the Axis. The Note concluded: 
. “We do not cease to cherish a firm faith in the resurrection of France, 
and we shall continue to labour and fight for the day when France will 
once more resume her proud place in the world and her proper rôle 
. among the champions of the rights of man".- à 


‘ SPAIN - x 

April 21.—Sefor Suñer told the press that he considered the most 
urgent matter of interest to the whole world was that it should be saved 
from Bolshevism, and he repeated General Fragco's declaration 1n 
February, "If the German bulwark cannot stem the tremendous 
Russian er, Spain would help, not with 15,000 men, but with 
1,000,000". He continued: "It causes us sadness to see the Spanish- 
American countries, which have the blood and the spirit of Spain, 
willing to adopt attitudes which are the essential negation of the 
transcendental ideals of the Hispanic world: on the other hand, it 
pleases us to see that Argentina and Chile have demonstrated with self- 
assurance and energy that they are pondering on their own on the . 
significance of the pu S e and are thus keeping themselves 
outside the circle ot States which Russia controls.” 

He commented on the new Government of Laval in France as being 
an "intelligent and very French solution" of the situation. “I think 
Marshal Pétain is right in giving power to Laval” he said, and he 
described Laval as “a good Frenchman”. He summed up the present 
situation in France by saying “At last France has understood that she . 
has wasted-the whole winter, during which she expected day after day 
that the Russians would destroy the German army". 

Apri 26.—It was announced that the heads of the Madrid and 
Barcelona police had been dismissed. : 
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April 27.—The French Ambassador left for Vichy at the summons of 
his Government. | = i E. 
1 


SWEDEN : ) 
Apri 24.—The Government protested to Britain against an infringe- 
ment of the Swedish law that merchant ships must not be armed in 
Swedish waters, and alleged that 2 Norwegian ships which tried to 
escape to Britain from Gothenburg on April 1 had been secretly armed 
by British diplomatic officials in Sweden. It was learned that one of 
these officials, the assistant Commercial Attaché, had already left 
Sweden at the request of the authorities, and the British captains of the 

2 vessels had been prosecuted for the illicit exports of arms. 


SWITZERLAND Ne 

April 15.—The Government instructed their Minister in London to 
_ protest to the British Government against the breach of neutrality 

when British aeroplanes flew over Switzerland during the nights of 
April 11 and 12. 

April 17.—The Budget figures for 1941 showed a deficit of some 60 
million francs. A special account for national defence showed that 
1,317 million had been spent, of which only 475 million was covered 
by special taxation. 


URUGUAY : 

Apru 15.—The first meeting of the emergency Advisory Committee 
for the Political Defence of the Americas, the creation of which was 
determined by resolution at the Rio Conference, was held in Monte- 
video under the chairmanship of the Foreign Minister." The committee 
was established to recommend to the various American Governments 
measures for the control of dangerous aliens, the abuse of citizenship, 
and the regulation of transit across the national borders. . 


U.S.A. ] 

April 14.—Lord Halifdx, during a tour of the industries of Texas, 
said that after seeing expanding factories and new war industries in 
all parts of the U.S.A., he had no doubts about the long-term view of 
the war, but he described the short-term view as “black in places". . 
He emphasized the urgency of producing shipping, and said, ‘“We have 
a na ace ahead of us, but we shall do it if we recognize how tough it 
is". erring to the Indian situation, he said that the Congress leaders 
would do what they could in did a Japanese invasion, and stated 
that "as many Indians as we could equip" had been recruited, s.e. 
between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000. : 

.Aprü 15.—Mr. Welles told the press that all plans in connection with 
the sending of supplies to France and French North Africa were being 
held in abeyance pending the clarification of the situation. 

Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in Washington to attend the third 
meeting of the Pacific War Council. 
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Apri 16.—M. Haye told the Press, after his interview with Mr. 
Welles, that the Vichy Government's explanation of its rejection of the , 
American Note regarding the recognition of Free French Equatorial 
Africa was '"'not acceptable" to the State Department. 

The Agent-General for India, in a broadcast to the American 
nation on the situation in India, said he held that the mission of 
Sir Stafford Cripps had not beem a failure, as it had “placed the sin- 
cerity of Britain's resolve to give India freedom beyond doubt, and 
had made the call on Indian statesmen for agreement among 
themselves more compelling by making the offer of freedom explicit 
and unequivocal”, 

Dr. van Mook arrived at San Francisco. The Government took over 
control of all American-owned sea-going freighters and tankers. 

Agri 17.—The Acting Secretary of State announced that President, 
Roosevelt had instructed the Ambassador at Vichy to return to 
Washington for consultation. Mr. Welles told the press that the French 
Ambassador had visited him late the previous day and presented his 
Government's reply to the American Note. He (Mr. Welles) had re- 
fused to receive it, and had told M. Haye that for more than 150 years 
unbroken friendship had ínarked the relations between the United 
States and France, and that of all the incidents of that long period the 
presentation of a French reply of this character was ''one of the most 
amazing”. It was notorious, he said, that the document had been seen 
and approved by the Germans before it was dispatched, and this made 
its acceptance impossible. 

Mr. Stimson told the press that General MacArthur's Command 

“closely approximates to that which the United Nations gave to 
General Wavell in much the same area. It is also the same type of 
command as the Allies in the Great War finally entrusted to Marshal 
Foch in 1918. He has an overall strategic command and, “while the 
administration and tactical leadership of the troops and fleets of the 
various interested nations are retained by them, the practical co- 
ordination of effort and its strategic direction is a matter for. General 
MacArthur, and General MacArthur alone". 
- He also said the spirit of the Army was superb, and “things are 
beginning to move, and move in the right direction. I am more than 
ever convinced that we are going to get on the offensive, and to do so 
at the earliest practicable moment". He fhen announced that the 
Army had made the Filipinos eligible with U.S. citizens for training 
as air cadets. 

April 18.—The State Dept. announced that a Joint Commission of 
U.S. and Mexican experts had valued the expropriated oil properties 
of American companies in Mexico at $24 million, and that the exican 
Government would pay-that sum as compensation. 

The Under-Secretary for War, in a broadcast, said they were con- 
fident of meeting the President's goal in the production of aircraft and 
would beat the schedule in output of ammunition. They were now 
turning out more war material than the entire Axis. 

Afri 19.—General Marshall and Mr. Hopkins arrived back in the 
United States. Sir Dudley Pound also arrived. 

General MacArthur's formal appointment to command of South-west 
Pacific area. (Ses Awstralta.). 
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/ An order was issued placing all ocean-going tankers and dry 

vessels not previously acquired under the control of the War Shipping 
Administration. An executive order was also issued creating a War 
Man-power Commission, under the Federal Security Administrator, 
Mr. Paul McNutt, "tp make plans and policies to bring about the 
most effective mobilization of the aay s man-power in the prosecution 
of the war” 

'The Navy, on orders from Peit Roosevelt, took’ over’ iie 
factories of the Brewster Aeronautical'Corporation at New York, New 
elei and Pennsylvania, because of “dissatisfaction with the manage- 





Aprii 2o 20. —The Republican National Committee opened its session 
at 


Apri 21 .—The Pacific War Council met for its fourth session, to 
hear the report of Mr. Hopkins on his visit to London. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the present relations with Vichy re- 
minded him of the declaration he made a year before that it remained 
to be seen whether the people of France would accept collaboration 
with Germany; and said that this still.stood "even more emphatically 
and acutely than it did before". 

The Republican National Committee indicat adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that its members "'realjze that after war the respon- 
sibility of the nation will not be circumscribed within the territorial 
limits of the United States", and that a national obligation existed “‘to 
assist in the bringing about of muderstuudimg, comity, and co-operation 

vrbe e nations of the world". 
n Marchal, Counsellor a£ the French Embassy; resigned. 

The police arrested about 20 enemy aliens and seized much contra- 
bend in raids on Hitler birthday parties in New Jersey. 

President Roosevelt announced that he had ordered the Custodian 
of Alien Property to take over all patented processes owned by alieps, 
to use them for war production. the Government ordered the cotton 
textile ind „to convert approximately half its facilities to war 
production wi 60 days. The State Department protested to Vichy 
against negotiations between Japan and the French High Commissioner 
in Indo-China for the transference of French shipping to the Le are 

Apri 22.—Col. Johnson's statement to the press in Delhi. (See 
India.) 

Mr. "nu told the press tHat he’ still had the fullest confidence in 
the patriotism, wisdom, and love of liberty of the French people. The 
‘First and Second Secretaries, the Vice-Consul, and the Chief of the 
code room at the French Embassy resigned in protest against the Laval 


regime. 

Apri 23. —Lord Beaverbrook, at the annual dinner of the Bureau of 
Advertising in New York, urged the pee of a second front in Europe. 
“I advocate help for Russia because I know that Russia may settle the 
war for us in 1942", he said. “By holding the Germans in check, 
ponny even by defeating them, the Russians may be the means of 

ringing down the whole Axis structure.” He added that British tank 
production had beeñ doubled in the previous six months, and that the 

ou ut of guns of 2-pounder calibre and over exceeded 35,000 a year. 
e Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce announced that the value 
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of aeroplanes produced in U.S.A. in 1940 was approximately $552- 
million, and in 1941 $1,760 million, and the production in 1942 was 
ed to be about $5,200 million in value. 

e Norwegian Prime Minister arrived in New York and spoke, at a 
meeting, in favour of the opening of a Western front in Norway for the 
preservation of the Lend-Lease supply lines to Russia. He said that 98 
or 99 per cent of the Norwegian, were ready to turn against the 
occupying Germans whenever cake nt was opened. ‘“The turn of the 
war, , he said, “will depend on Russia this spring, and on America in the 
long run.” He mentioned 3 places: the northern tip of the Norwegian 
mainland, Bear Island, half-way between the mainland and Spitsbergen, 
and Jan Mayen Island, between Spitsbergen and Greenland, as vital foe 
the control of the supply lines to Russia, and said that the lengthening 
of the hours of night-time sunlight in the Arctic was imperilling these 
lines, particularly around the northern hump of Norway, where the 
Germans had large aerodromes and submarine bases. 

` Apri 24. —The State Department announced that Peru had officially 
agreed to intensify her production of rubber and other vital war 
materials with the help of American tapital and technicians. 

The Australian Minister for External Affairs, speaking at an Anzac 
dinner in New York, said that the Pacific sphere of war was vital; “it 
is no longer a question of Hitler first or Japan first; the enemy does not 
work out his plans upon any theory of LT or protocol—neither . 
should we". He spoke of the failure of the jpoli enterprise in the 
last war as being largely due to "the strange heresy that only the 
Western front mattered”, and stressed the strategical importance of 
Australia in the present war, saying that everything must be done to 
provide General ur as supreme commander with the means for 
carrying out the agreed strategy. 

April 25.—The Government issued an order fixing the prices, as 
fróm April 30, of all goods for export at the cost of acquisition by the 
exporter plus the average premium charged in the export trade on 
similar transactions between July and December, 1940, or March 1 and 
April 15, 1941, with compensation covering war risk insurance, con- 
sular fees, demurrage, and shipping charges. 

Apri 26.—The French Consuls in Texas and Michigan resigned in 
protest against the Laval régime. i 

April 27.—President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress proposing 
a 7-point programme to combat the rise in the cost of living and to gear 
the internal economy to war conditions. These proposals included a 
heavy increase in taxation, to keep individual net incomes down to a- 
maximum of $25,000 a year, a ceiling on prices for goods and on rents for 
dwellings in areas affected by war industries, the stabilization of wages 
and salaries and of the price of farming produce, the promotion of 
saving, the rationing of all essential commodities which were scarce, 
the discquragement of credit and instalment buying, and the encourage- 
ment of paying off of debts, mortgages, and other obligations to promote 
saving and retard excessive buying. : 

He said the time had “definitely come to stop the'spiral" in the cost 
of living. After Pearl Harbour the American people had adopted a 
national programme of war production “which would have been called 
fantastic by most people two years before". This programme had 
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inevitably dislocated industry, labour, agriculture, and finance, and 
disrupted the normal manner of life in every American family; therefore . 
there must be “a drastic reduction in our standard of living", which, 
since the autumn of 1939, had gone up about 15 per cent based on the 
average price of necessaries, but which must be prevented from soaring 
another 80-90 per cent. To do this, only an all-embracing policy such as 
he suggested would suffice. i 

He went on, “We do not intend aftêr this war to present the same 
disastrous situation to those brave men who to-day are fighting our 
battles in all parts of the world” as there was in the “bad years” after 
the previous war. “The purpose of the first point of the pr e, 
(to increase taxation) is to keep excess profits down and at the same 
time raise further large sums for financing the war". He said the U.S. 
was spending about $100 million a day on the war at present, and by the 

- end of 1942 this rate would be doubled; therefore more than half the 

entire national income would be spent on the war effort. He concluded 
"I firmly believe Americans all will welcome this opportunity to share 
in the fight of civilized mankind to preserve decency and dignity. This 
is a people's war and must be followed by a people's peace. The nations 
resisting the Axis Powers fight powerful and sinister foes; but victory is 
certain in the long days to come”. 

Retail sales of sugar were stopped for at least a week, during which 
consumers were to register and obtain their first ration books. Sugar 
would then be rationed at 1 Ib. per person per week. 


e 


U.S.S.R. 
Apri 16.—Moscow reports stated that the Germans had lost 38,000 

airmen during the first 9 months of hostilities, and more than 14,000 

"planes by January, 1942. : . j 

April 21.—The Tass Ag =ncy denied Italian reports that the American 
"planes which bombed Japan on April 18 had their bases on Soviet 
territory. 

April 23.—The Moscow wireless announced that it was reported from 
Khabarovsk that an American aeroplane had effected a forced landing 
in Russian Far Eastern territory ates the raid on Japan on April 18, 
and that the crew had been intémed, in view of Russia's neutrality in 
the war with Japan. . f 

M. Stalin received the new American Ambassador. 

M. Lozovsky told the press that the Germans had recently called up 
1,900,000 reserves, including 900,000 in 2 new military classes of youths 
of 17 and 18, half a million from vassal countries, and another 500,000 
from vital German industries. Nine-tenths of Germany's forces were on 
the Russian: front, but he maintained that the Red Army had 
"enough reserves to expel all the invaders from the occupied 
regions" and said that the German rear'was disintegrating and exhausted, 
while the Russians were strong. Commenting on British raids on 
Germany, he said there was pessimism among the Germans, since they 

“had been told by Göring that a hostile air force could never fly over 
Germany, and he praised the British raids, which were "the only 
language the Germans understand”. He also referred to the growing 
numbers of German prisoners in Russia, and said, "We will not use the 
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prisoners as Soviet captives are used by Germany, because their treat- 
ment in unimaginable’. i : 

A 26.—]he Moscow radio commented on Hitler's speech as “a 
"confession of complete failure in the field of internal politics". “The 
spring offensive has begun", it continued, “not in the east, however, 
and noi in the west, but in Germany itself. Hitler has opened an 
offensive against the German nation. German Fascism is cracking in 
all its joints. Now is the time t$ hit out at it, and it will collapde like a 
house of card". ` i 

April 27.—The Moscow wireless broadcast a Note sent to the Powers 
by M. Molotov, in which he charged the German Government with “a 
premeditated policy” of atrocities in Russia, .such as the wholesale 
plunder of occupied territory, towns, and villages and the dispatch to 
Germany of the property of Soviet citizens, the complete destruction of 
villages with their i inm the handing over of land to German 
occupants and its settlement by German ''Governors" and landlords, 
slave labour, for workers and peasants in German-occupied territory, 
the enforced transport of Soviet civilians to Germany and their treat- 
ment as “prisoners of war”, the suppression of Russian, culture, the 
extermination by means of torture of Soviet guerrilla fighters who were 
prisoners of war, and the mass execution of Soviet citizens, regardless of 
nationality, position, or age. He emphasized that the Soviet Govern- 
ment now had documents proving that these atrocities were not isolated 
cases of individual brutality, but the organized policy of the German 
Army, and he quoted from a secret document issued by Goring in June, 
1841, designed as a guide to the German military authorities in Russia, 
in which they were instructed to exploit to the full the occupied regions 
of Russia, and to obtain, in particular, as much oil as possible. The 
German commanders were also ordered to requisition all warm clothing, 
metal, and even farm implements. 


VATICAN CITY 


April 27.—The Papal Secretary of State received Mr. Harada, the 
first Japanese Minister. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


April 17.—Reports from Hungarian sources stated that 76 ‘‘Com- 
munists" had been killed in cleaning-up operations by General Neditch's 
Army in the Kruchevatz area, 22 having been shot after trial by court 
martial. Violent fighting had occurred the previous day near Patratz, 
in which over 100 “rebels” were killed. 

April 18.—It was learnt that General Mihailovitch had sent a letter 
to Marshal Pétain appealing to him to gather his strength to give the 
signal for the revolt, led by France, of all, the oppressed ples of 
Europe. “Your forces are a great guarantee for all of us’’, he said; 
“you are so near to the Allies, who are strong enough to answer your 
call. Your call will be heard also by those 6 million foreign workers 
toiling now in Germany." . 

April 20.—Turkish reports stated that fierce fighting was going on 
mn northern Bosnia and north-east of Sarajevo. 
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April 22.—Turkish reports statéd that General Mihailovitch's army 
had driven Italo-German units from numbers of points in the Rogatica- 
- area, east of Sarajevo, and had inflicted heavy losses. 

April 23.—It was learned that the wife and children of General 
Mihailovitch had been seized by the Germans as hostages. 

April 25.—It was learned that new outbreaks- of fighting had 
occurred-.in many districts, particularly along the Bosnian-Croat 
frontier and im’ western Serbia, and thé Hungarian official news agency 


announced that Hungarian troops Sere being used to stamp out this - 
guerrilla activity. à I 
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THE SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS: THEIR 
‘PRESENT SIGNIFICANCE 


THE Pacific War Council in Washington, which held its first meeting 
at the White House on April 1, 1942, has the twofold’ task of insuring 
unity of effort in the Pacific and of co-ordinating that unity of effort 
in other fields, notably India, Burma, and China., Australia is the 
bastion of defence and the base for future offensive operation in the 
Squth Pacific, and the major problem of the Pacific War Council is the’. 
remforcement of the str of the Commonwealth with American 
man-power, equipment, and supplies. But the island groups of the 
South Seas have considerable strategic significance, ‘and the Council 
must also maintain the security of all the widely scattered island 
territories throughout the South-West and South Pacific and safeguard 
the immensely long and vital lines. of communications. The South 
Pacific has been separated into two areas for purposes of defence. 
General MacArthur is at the head of the Supreme Allied Command 
in the South-West Pacific, while New, Zealand, the islands for whose 
defence it is responsible, and the Fiji Islands form a separate South 
Pacific Command, placed, by ent between Washington and the 
New Zealand Government, under an Admiral of the U.S. Navy. All 
French possessions in the South Pacific have aligned themselves with 
the Free French Government, and General de Gaulle has plated the 
Free French Forces of the islands under the command of General 
MacArthur. The work of the two Commands is co-ordinated by the 
combined Chiefs-of-Staff and the Pacific War Council in Washington. 
The political status of the islands widely scattered throughout the 
South-West and South Pacific is not related to their geographical 
situation: United States territory is to be found in the midst of British 
territory, and one of the most important French ions, New 
Caledonia,-is close to Australia. The islands can be divided politically’ 
into those administered by Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, S> 
either as Colonies, Dependencies, Protectorates, or under Mandate; 
those administered by the United~States, Netherlands, France, or ` 
Chile; the New Hebrides, an Anglo-French Condominium; and Japanese 
mandated territory. The following table shows the governing country 
of the islands and their status. Of the islands lying south of the equator, 
New Guinea, the Louisiade Islands, and the Bismarck Archipelago have 
been invaded, and there have been reports of a Japanese landing in the 
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two northern "m of the Solomons, Buka and Bougainville, which 
also form part of the mandated ditemikory of New Guinea. 


Governing Country 
British Empire k 
(a) Great Britain 


Japan 
Netherlands 
United Statos 


Islands 


Fiji Islands - 
om of Tonga 
Solomon Islands. (inclu 
Cru£ Lord Howe Pu aunt 
Gilbert and. Hs ed (includ- 
Ocean Islands, some of 


Santa 


e Western Samoa 


American Samoan 


Status 


Crown Colony 
Protectorate 
Protectorate > 


Crown Colony E 


Mandated territory 


' District of Nether 


lands Indies 


Naval jurisdiction 
Naval jurisdiction 


Islands 
In addition, several scattered islets are held by Great Britain (Pitcairn, Ducie 


Elizabeth, etc ) and the United States (Wake, Baker; Howland, 


ohnson, Jarvis) 


mis te (Centon and Enden ens Rl adul [oniy by thee UT 


countries, by agreement 


The easternmost island 


outpost of Oceania, Haste 


- Island, is a dependency of Chile. The Galapagos Islands are part of Ecuador. 


7 Apart from New Guinea itself, which has an area of some 315 00 
square miles {about 2} times the size of the British Isles), the islan 


groups with 


e greatest area are the Solomons, 14,600 square miles 


Fiji, 7,083 square miles; New Caledonia, 8,548 square miles; Nev 
- Hebrides, 5,700 square miles; French Establishments, 1,577 equar 
miles; and Western Samoa, 1, 133 square ‘miles. The density of popula 


tion per square mile in the main groups: 
ranging from 178 in the Gilbert and 


of islands 


is very varied 


ce Islands; 170 in "America: 


~ Samoa; 52 in Western Samoa; and about 28 in the Fiji Islands an 
“in the French Establishments; down to an average oLonly about ' 
in the Solomons, New Hebrides, arid New Caledonia. In the tiny islan: 
of Nauru, with an area of “only about 84 square miles, the” density ¢ 
population i is about 403 per square mile. The total area of the Japanes 
mandated territory is 830 square miles, and in 1938 the Senay c 


population was about 146 m square mile, 


- 
D 
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The native population of the islands is mainly Melanesian, as in 
the Fiji Islands and New Caledonia; or Polynesian, as in Samoa, Tonga, 
the French Establishments, and the Cook Islands. In the north, in the 
Gilbert and Ellice group, the population is Micronesian. The population 
of the Japanese mandated islands is also Micropesian, but natives are 
outnumbered by japanese. The proportion of white population in 
the islands is very small, except in New Caledonia, Niere about 
26 per cenj of the population are white, and Javanese and Indo- 
Chinese labourers account for another 15 and 6 per cent respectively. 
In the Fiji Islands some 44 per cent of the population are Indians; 
from towards the end of the nineteenth century Indian contract 

‘labourers were brought over to work on the plantations, and in 1920, 
when the indenture system was abolished, the Indian population ` 
elected to remain. In Nauru and Ocean Island there is a large propor- 
‘tion of Chinese, introduced temporarily as contract labourers, and in the 
French Establishments about ten per cent of the population is Chinese. 

While the islands are capable of producing most tropical agricultural 
products, cultivation. is not, in general, very highly developed, as 
capital for plantation cultivation has been scarce, and in the past 
both’ transport and local labour supplies have proved difficult. Exports 
of agricultural products include cocoanut products (mainly copra), 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and fruit (including pineapple, citrus fruits, and 
bananas), and vegetables. Limited quantities of maize and cotton are 
cultivated. At one time there were hopes of successful rubber produc- 
tion, but owing to lack of markets little progress was made and present 
production, except in New Guinea, is almost negligible. Marine products 
Such as shell, livestock products, and forest products are exported. — ' 

Some of the South Pacific Islands are extremely rich in minerals; in 
Ocean Island, in the Gilbert and Ellice Colony, in Nauru, and at Makatea 
in the Tuamotu Islands (French Establishments) there are deposits 
of natural phosphate rock, which are of the very highest grade, and in 
1938 production in the islands was equal to some 9 per cent of world 
output." Deposits in Ocean Island and Nauru are owned by the 
Governments of Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain. The out- 

ut from Makatea has in the past been taken almost wholly by Japan. 

New Caledonia the mineral resources are immensely rich. Apart 
from nickel and chrome, both extensively worked, there are large 
deposits of iron, manganese, and cobalt, while antimony, mercury, 
cinnabar, copper, silver,-lead, and gold have been found in quantity. 
There are also considerable deposits of coal.* Nickel and chrome have 
been produced in New Caledonia since the nineteenth century. The 
freedom of the former from arsenic bas given it an exceptional value. 
Large quantities of nickel ore and nickel matte are exported. In 1938 
the production of nickel ore amounted to 32,492 tons and, the blast 
furnaces produced 8,030 tons of nickel matte;* production of nickel 
(metal content) came second in the world output after that of Canada, 
amounting to about 7 per cent of world output. The production of, 
cbrome ore in 1938 amounted to 42,270 tons, the mine at Tiebaghi 
being one of the largest and richest in the world. About 1935 the 


1 For further details sde The South Seas 1m the Modern World, Koosing: Inter- 
national Institute of Pacific Relations, John Day, New York, 1941 -` 

3 Seo Pacific Islands Year Book, 1999; Pacific Publications-Pty , Ltd., Sydney. 

3 See. Keesing, op. cu i 
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Japanese displayed great interest in the mineral wealth of New 
Caledonia, especially in nickel and iron. By 1939 they had secured and 
were exploiting large concessions, and by 1940 were obtaining consider- 
able supplies of nickel. The French, however, kept a strict check on' 
Japanese immigration. 

New Caledonia, in addition to having economic importance, has 

t'strategic significance, for together with its adjacent small : 

islands it guards the lines of communication between the,Fiji Islands, 
or the Samoan Islands, and the ports on the east coast ôf Australia, 
from which it is separated by a distance of about 700-800 miles. The 
island, roughly 248 miles long, is the most southerly of the long chain of 
islands, including the Solomons and the New Hebrides, which forms an 
outer barrier north-east and east of the Queensland coast. The 
capital of New Caledonia, Noumea, situated in the south-west corner, 
is also the main port and lies within a good land-locked harbour, with 
plenty of deep water protected by the Ile de Nou, which itself has been 
equipped as a seaplane base. The harbour is a French naval base. 
Noumea is the headquarters of the Free French h Commissioner 
in the Pacific, Vice-Admiral d'Argenlieu, who has played a valuable 
part in rallying all the French possessions in the South Pacific to the 
cause of the Free French, in spite of attempts by su ers of the Vichy 
Government at different times to assume contro i th in New Cale- 
donia and the French Oceanic Establishments. According to an 
announcement made on April 25, in Washington, American, Armed 
Forces are now in New Caledonia with the agreement of the ‘local 
French authorities, to assist the Free French Forces in the defence of . 
the island, and have received a message of welcome from General de 
Gaulle. 

The New Hebrides, which lie north-east of New Caledonia and south- 
east of the Solomon Islands, are an Anglo-French Condominium, and 
were the first colonial area of France to pledge support to the Free 
French .The seat of administration and the main port is , in the most 
southerly island of Efate. The Solomon Tslands lie in a double row to 
the south-east and adj Du 5 the islands of New Britain and New 
Ireland (Bismarck , of which the capital is Rabaul. The 
main harbour of the apes A the centre of the southern islands, is 
T , where there is deep water and good anchorage for ae ships. 
The olomons are separated from the Oecneand coast by the Coral 
Sea, the distance from Tulagi to Townsville being’ some 1,000 miles. 
The islands are some 500 miles due east of the southernmost point of 
New Gumea and from 300 to 400 miles from the Louisiade Islands 
situated just south-east of New Gumea. The distance from Tulagi to 
Port Moresby is about 700 miles. 

The Fiji group of islands, in which the two principal are Vanua Levu 
and Vita Levu, are the most important of the island territories under 
the administration of Great Britain, and are the most advanced and 
developed. The islands have some industries on which their rt 
trade is mainly based. The total value of their exports amounted, in 
1938, to £F.2,535,029; the principal commodities exported are sugar, 
copra, fruit (chiefly bananas), and gold. The capital of the island, Suva, 
on the south coast of Vita Levu, is the re teas of the Government 
of Fiji and the High Commissioner for the West Pacific. Suva is also 


` 
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the main harbour of the Fiji group, and is one of the principal ports of 
the South-West Pacific Islands; in 1938 the tonnage entered and cleared: 
amounted to 989,765 tons. Situated on the direct line of communica- 
'tion between Sydney and Honolulu, it is of great strategic value both 








as a maritime and air base. ` - 

About 700 miles north-east' of Fiji lie the islands of Western Samoa, 
~ under New Zealand mandate, of which the main port and administra- 
tive headquarters is Apia in tfle island of Upolu, and American Samoa, 
- which is under the control of the United States Navy Department, the 
main port Pago-Pago in Tutuila being an American naval base and 

one of the best harbours in the South Seas. Farther to the north-east, 
in the direction of Hawaii, are the Phoenix Islands, which since March, 
1937, have been included eu aet of the British Gilbert and Ellice’ 
Colony. Early in March 1935, the United States laid claim to two small 
islands in the Phoenix group, Canton and Enderbury. Ultimately an 

ent was reached between Great Britain and the United States 
whereby the two islands are held and used jointly as air bases. Canton, 
a. tiny islet of 8 miles long by 4 miles wide, is admirably situated as a 
seaplane and airplane base, having a large well-sheltered lagoon and 
-level ground. Howlahd and Biber Ialands in the Phoenix group, were ' 
annexed by the United States in 1935, and Howland is an American 
seaplane~base. Other islands occupied by the United States when: 
seeking air bases south of Hawaii are Johnson, Kingman Réef, Palmyra, 
and Jaryis. ` 

Lying south-east of the Fiji Islands are the Tanga or'Friendly Islands, 
forming the Kingdom of Tonga, a British Protectorate. The capital 

and main port is Nukqualofu, on the island of Tongatabu. 

Of the islands comprising the French Establishments farther east of the 
Fiji Islands the most important is Tahiti, in the Society Islands; where 
Papeete, the administrative centre of the colony, is the chief town and 
main port. Situated far to the north-east of Tahiti in the Eastern 
Pacific is the French island of Clipperton, which, located some 2,000 
miles from Pananía and abolit 700 miles from the Mexican coast, may 


` *. have strategic importance ás an air.base. South-west of Tahiti, in the 


British Cook Islands, is Rarotonga, a port of call for trans-oceanic 
shipping crossing froní Panama to New Zealand. . - 
i Delor aie in communications have added greatly to the import- ' 
ance of the islands of the South and South-West Pacific; harbours that ~ 
were at. one time only small coaling stations, or in use merely for inter- 
island services, have become naval stations or valuable ports of call for 
trans-oceanic shippihg and air services. Oceanic shipping routes from , 
North America to Australia and New Zealand run via Honolulu, Pago- 
Pago, or Apia,! Suva and Noumea, while the main ports of call between 
Panama and Australasia are Papeete and Rarotonga. The present war 
hastened the completion of arrangements for Pan-American air services 
between the United States and Australasia, and in 1940 a route runni 
from San Francisco to Auckland via Honolulu, Canton Island, an 
Noumea was opened, arrangements being made later for the use of Suva 
as an-additional port of ` Other landing fields are believed to have 
been prepared. Nearly all the, main islands and- many of the smaller 
islands have radio stations and are able to keep`in close contact with: 
1 British shipping.in general calls at Apia.and American at Pago-Pago. ` 


x 
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their governing countries and with each other. In American Samoa the 
United States naval establishments have their own powerful radio ` 
stations. 


The following table shows the distances between the principal ports ` 


and air bases on the main lines of cémmunication and ‘the DEAE 
distances between the ports and other strategic positions. 
(a) San Francisco to Australasia— : 
San Francisco to Honolulu e 2,395 miles 
- Honolulu to Canton 1,910 ,, ` 


Canton to Pago-Pago 1,370 ,, $ 
- Canton to Suva (direct) ” 1,250 *, 
- Pago-Pago to Shva 70 ,, 
Suva to Noumea 825 ,, 
Noumea to Brisbane 900 , 
Noumea to Sydney 1,2225 , 
Noumea to Auckland 1125 ,, . 
` Auckland to Sydney 1,340 ,, - 
(b) New = a 
Panama to Papeete 5,170 ,, 
to 5,800 ,, 
' Papeete to Àu 2,550 , 
af Raratonga to Auckland 1,636 ,, 
(c) Other 
Marshall Islands to Canton ' 1420 ,, 
Marshall Islands to Pago-Pago 2,415 -,, 
Marshall Islands to Nauru 500, 
Marshall Islands to Tolagi 1350 ,, 
Y Talagi to Canton NE 19850 ,, 
Tulagi‘to New Hebrides 760, 
Tulagi to Noumea 1200 ,, ' 
Tulagi to Port Moresby. 700 ,, 


In what direction and to what extent the island territories of the 
<outh-West and South Pacific have been fortified and recently equipped. 
with naval and air bases,' or what is the strength and the disposition of 
ihe Armed Forces of the United Nations throughout the very scattered. 
lands, cannot be stated. There is, however, no doubt that the islands 


ave great strategic significance, and-may well play an important part - 


4 the present conflict. 


5 D. P. E. 


BRITISH IMPORTS BEFORE AND AFTER 
THE WAR 


~N recent articles in the Buletin," mention was made of the decrease 
'hich the war is bringing about in Britain's power to purchase imports 
y virtue both of the liquidation of foreign investments end the loss of 


tport markets. In view of this development, it is important to con- ` 


«der the kind of adjustment required to meet a post-war situation in 
hich our imports will have.to be considerably less in quantity than 
fore the war. 

In so far as Teneti for reducing imports arises from the loss of 
-reign investments or other sources of income from overseas not earned 


«a result of current work, there must hecessari]y be & reduction in our * 


tional income, which we may hope to offset only by securing fuller 
1 For artidle on ‘Naval and Air Bases in the Pacific" seo Bulleiem of 


arch 22, 1041. 
“Seo the Issues of March 21, April 4, and May 2, 1842. $ 


à 
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' and more efficient employment of our resóurces thàn before the wa: 


If it is necessary to provide home-produced substitutes for the gooc 
which we formerly bought abroad with the investment income no 


` lost, this can be done only by employing British labour and capit: 


‘for some o 


which in pre-war conditions would have been idle, or by divertin 
labour hi pou which under pre-war conditions would have been use 


er purpose. 
The loss of income from dverseas investments is not, however, likel 


. to be very large as compared with our national income, or with tk 


increase which we'could have produced in it had we been able, before tk 
war, to secure fuller employment of our national resources., Tt 
National Planning Association's pamphlet, referred to in the previot 
Bulletin ‘article mentioned above, estimates Britam’s income fror 
overseas investment after the war at £60 million if the rest of the worl 
is severely depressed and £120 million if it is highly prosperous. Th 
represents a loss as compared with the a e of the teh years befor 
the war of £1307million at thé worst and £70 million at the best. I 
these ten pre-war years, on the average, some 16.3 per cent of ot 
insured population were unemployed, as compared with just over 1 
per cent in the two or three best years. If roughly the same is true « 
the whole occupied population as of the insured part of it, it follow 
that & steady of employment equal to that of the best yea 
would have raised our average national income by something hke 5 px 


- cent, or £200 million. Indeed, by'seeing that there is always a sufficienc 


of new enterprise, public and private, by directing new industries to th 
areas of heaviest unemployment, and by improving the facilities fc 
retraining those left unemployed by the decline of exporting or ótht 
industries for work in other branches of activity, it should be ib: 
to reduce the average level of employment among the insured (and tk 
rest. of the occupied) population to considerably less than the 11 pe 
cent level of 1929 and 1937. At all events, there is plenty of scope fc 
using resources which were' wasted before the war to make up for tk 
loss of overseas income not earned by current work.- 

In so far as the necessity for curtailing imports arises from the loss < 
export markets, either for goods or for services such as shipping, etc 
their loss will throw out of employment labour and other resource 
much of which may, with greater or less difficulty, be adapted to th 
production of substitutes for some of the imports which have to t 
foregone, or, at least, to the production of something which will hel 
to compensate us for our losses of national income due to this soure 
There is q general presumption that, even where it is possible withoi 
great difficulty to re-employ men, who formerly worked for expor 
in industries producing substitutes for the imports which their labot 
used indirect! y to buy, there will be some loss. Generally speakin, 
people work for rt because they can earn more in that way tha 
by working for.the home market, and goods are imported betause the 
are cheaper than home-produced substitutes of equivalent qualit 
How much must inevitably be lost in changing over to any given exter 
from export production tó production of substitutes for goods former] 
imported will depend very much on the nature of the imports whic 
we choose to forego. The post-war problem whiclr arises in this cor 
nection is how to curtail imports in such a way as to minimize this los 
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The way to do thi$ is obviously, as far as possible, to curfail our imports 
_ only of goods belonging to two classes—those which we could dispense 

with altogether without much real loss, and those for which we can 
produce efficient substitutes in this country at only slightly greater 
cost, or even (with a little more application than fas hitherto been 
given to their production) at a similar or lower cost. 

What scope do our pre-war imports appear to possess for redüction 
confined to these classes of goods? . The goods with which we could 
dispense altogether most easily are: clearly those which we call 
“luxuries”, but that 1s an extremely vague term, One might usefully 
define them for this purpose as those goods which are consumed solely 
or mainly by the wealthier members of the community, i.e. they are 
those which the people of this couhtry consume only when they have 
satisfied all their really urgent wants. If one searches the import list 
for undoubted luxuries which we cannot easily or. cheaply produce in 
this country, and which we could dispense with in whole or in part fairly 
- easily, one finds that the main items so classifiable are not-very large. 
In the pre-war years, the biggest of them wete wines and spirits (£6 


or £7 million), fur skins g3 or £4 million), and silk (manufactured and' 


unmanufactured) (£4 or £6 million). By adding in smaller items which 
clearly fall under the definition, and by adding in some of the imports 
of ro for non-essential private motoring, it would perhaps be pos- 

to bring the total of luxury goods not easily producible in this 
country to £20-£30 million. This figure could be substantially increased, 
it seems, only by extending the definition of luxuries to cover goods 
consumed by the poorer sections'of the community, or by all sections. 
Some of the imports which are willingly foregone under the pressure of 


war make a much larger showing i in the import list —imported fruits, ` 


other than oranges, came in to the value of £18 or £19 ion annually 
before thé war; fresh vegetables were imported to the value of £9 or £10 
million, tinned fruit imports amounted to about £6 million. e large 
imports such as tea £22. £28 million), meat (£78-£90 million), seared 
produce (£67-£79 on), and sugar (£15-£20 million) are also 
reduced under war conditions, while such imports as refined petroleum 
(£30-£40 million) are largely denied to the civil population. 

It seems, therefore, that the sacrifice of goods for consumption not 
easily produced in the country might reduce our imports by something: 
approaching £20-£30 million (at pre-war prites).if the sacrifices were 
designed not to fall upon the poorer members of the community, while 


it is certain that very large cuts, of the order of £100 million or more,. . ` 


"might be made if sacrifices similar to those being borne in wartime were 
demandéd. Yet it is clear that the b of imports for which no 
efficient home-produced substitute can be produced is a prac- 
tically difficult and unsatisfactory method o ee an adjustment. 

* A certain amount in that direction will be achieved if the heavy war- 

time revenue duties on wines, spirits, etc., are maintained, but the 
contribution to the necessary reduction of imports which could be 
equitably and smoothly made by such methods is very limited. 

There is more to be said for limiting the importation of those goods 


for which fairly efficient home-produced substitutes dre available ata . 


reasonable cost. We could greatly increase our home production of 


certain foodstuffs, such as dairy produce, our natural advantage for 
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the production of which is fairly good. The case fer producing con- 
siderably more fresh vegetables than at present is also strong, that for 
increasing our home fruit production somewhat weaker, and that for 
increasing our home production. of cereals (for which our land and 
climate are not well suited save in a few districts) is much weaker still. 
While a greater agricultural output than before the war in certain 
well-chosen’ lines is an appropriate contribution to the solution of our 
balance of payments problem, too much must not be asked from this 
particular source. It is from industry that the greatest contribution to 
our adjustmerft must necessarily come, a consideration reinforced by 
the fact that the level of technical and administrative skill in the. 
engineering and chemical industries in particular will have been greatly 
raised as a direct result of the war. - ` 
Our annual imports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured. before 
the war amounted to some £200-£250 million. Not all of these, however, 
could easily be replaced by British manufactures. Non-ferrous metals 
and ferro-alloys, which amounted to £30-£40 million, leather (mostl 
unmanufactured), which amounted to £6-£9 million, and pa ‘which 
amounted to £14-£17 million; are all relatively hard to replace. The 
same is true of petroleum, though at least a Bud of the foreign exchange 
spent on it (i.e. a sum of £10-£13-million annually) would be saved if a 
refining industry were set up in this country, as was done, with less 
obvious natural advantages for it, in France. At the other end of the _ 
scale come, undoubtedly, a large part of our pre-war imports of iren 
and steél goods, cutlery, implements and instruments, machinery, 
vehicles, electrical goods, textiles and apparel, footwear, pottery, and 
glassware, which amounted to £60-£75 million, and some part, at least; 
of the £12-£13 million worth of chemicals, drugs, and colours which we 
imported. A large part of these goods should be easily replaceable by 
British manufactures of similar quality and similar price; our advantage 
for manufacturing them, as compared with other countries, should be 
high: The extra imports of materials, etc., n for additional 
home manufacture of these kinds should not exceed DAT or a quarter 
of the value of the goods in which they become embodied, and they 
will be partly offset by the decrease in the amount of materials required 
by exporting industries. o ' 
- It is plain that the adjustment to post-war conditions in the home 
market, as in the export markets, will demand a very high d of adap- 
tability on aer ofindustry. The mostdesirable solutionof the problem 
` isthat the skill and technical knowledge generated during the war should 
` be directed into those branches of production where it will serve best 
to increase our exports and to nullify or diminish the smallest of the 
comparative advantages in production on thé part of producers abroad 
which have enabled them to export to us’ In the early post-war years, - 
import restriction of the kind at present in force, in conjunction with 
revived peacetime demand, will no doubt encourage manufacturers 
for the home market to develop new products to replace those formerly 
imported. It is particularly important that the protection afforded by | 
import restrictions should be limited, as far as possible, to those 
branches of production in which the British comparative advantage is 
* greatest, so that the loss to the iy from having to forgo the imports 


in question is minimized, and so that the eventual removal of all. 








. ^. 
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import restriction, which world prosperity demands as an ultimate aim, 
shall find new British. industries which are capable of standing by. 
themselves. i Š DE 

i A. J.B. 


` 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the British Isles was on a restricted scale, but' 
was characterized by attacks on Norwich EIE ril 27 and 29), 
York (night of April 28) and Exeter (night of May 3 in a series of 
so-called.reprisal raids for-the British attacks on Rostock and Lubeck. 
The Germans also reported that Norwich had again been bombed on - 
' the night of May 8, but the Air Ministry stated that activity that night 
did- little damage, and though bombs were dropped both in East 
Anglia and at places on the.south coast there was only one. fatal 
casualty. In the-first and second raids on Norwich damage was wide- 
spread, and there were a good many casualties. Churches, schools, 
cmemas, and other buildings were badly damaged, 2 surface shelters 
hit, and streets and buildings machine-gunned as wellas bombed. Part 
of York was also badly damaged, and at Exeter many buildings in the 
centre of the.town were hit. Attacks, generally of the hit-and-run 
-variety, were also made both by day and night on places on the north- 


east, south-east, and south coasts. Damage-was nowhere extensive, but , 


a number of people were killed and injured. . - a 

In the first attack on Norwich 3 raiders were destroyed according to 
the Germans, none having.been claimed by the R.A.F. At York 5 were 
destroyed, and at Exeter, 7 erue 2 shot down when landing at 
their bases in France). On the night o April 30, when it was' estimated - 
that only 38 to 40 aircraft were dver the country, 11 were shot down, 
3 of them as they regained their bases, and on the night of May 4- 
7 were destroyed, 3 of these also being shot down while ding. 

The heaviest attacks on Germany and, occupied territory were 
directed against Cologne (night'of April 27), Trondheim (nights of 
' April 27 and 28), Kiel (night of April 28), Gennevilliers (Gnome- 
Rhône aircraft ine factory, etc.) near Paris (night of April 29), - 
Hamburg (night of May 3), Stuttgart (nights of May 4, 5, and 6), and . 
Warnemtinde in co e 8). Other places ‘bombed included the 
Skoda works at Pilsen, Dunkirk, Ghent (a power station), Ostend, 
Havre, Flushing,. Morlàix aerodrome, Abbeville and St. Omer railway 
junctions, Calais, St. Nazaire, Nantes, febrem Dieppe, Haze- 
brouck, and Bruges, besides many unnamed airfields and other objec- 
tives in France and the Low Countries, and shipping off the Norwegian, - 
Danish, and Channel coasts. Daylight sweeps over Northern France 
and the Low Countries sometimes numbered as many as 5 in one day, 
and on some occasions 90 to 100 enem: fighters were encountered m ` 
one air battle. The British losses of ters on some days numbered 
7 or 8» and the confirmed enemy losses were not high, but the- 

hters in general protected the bombers bri were escorting 80. 
effectively that none of the.latter waa lost, while they dropped all their. 
bombs in the target area. The total number of British fighters lost in 
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the daylight operations was 47, one pilot being saved. On two days 
none were lost. : 

The night attacks on Kiel, Stuttgart, and other important German 
objectives were heavy, and great destruction is believed to^have beer 
caused. On thenight of April 27 17 aircraft were lost, on that of April 28 
9, on May 6 7, and on May 8 19. The German raiders confirmed as: 
destroyed numbered 41 and those destroyed in operations over Germany 
or occupied territory 33, including 1 shot down by the trawler Horatio. 
In addition to these figures a number of other aircraft were probably 
destroyed, including a second by the Horatio. 

In the attacks on enemy shipping off Denmark a supply vessel was 
hit and badly damaged Md 27), off Norway a large supply ship was 
sunk by the submarine Trt (reported April 28), a coasting vessel and 
a Flak ship were set on fire in the Channel, a destroyer was seriously 
damaged off Brittany (April 30), a destroyer was hit twice and stopped 
off Norway (May 1 night), a tanker and a cargo vessel were set on fire 
(May 2 night), 2 ships were damaged also off Norway (May 3 ni ht), 4 or 
more supply ships were hit and one blown up (May 4 night), and a 
convoy of 12 ships was twice attacked off the Dutch coast (May 7 night), 
and 5 or more of them hit. One was seen beached the next morning, 
and ànother on fire. 

The Admiralty announced thg loss of the destroyer Jagwar (May 6) 

- and of the trawler Solomon (May 10). On May 3 it was announced that 
air reconnaissance had revealed that the Scharnhorst was in Kiel.docks, 
the Gneisenaw at Gdynia and the Prinz Eugen at Trondhein. On May 7 

reports were published of 4 days' fighting between 2 convoys, one 
oing to and the othet coming from Russia, and German naval and air 
orces. The attacks began on April 30, and ended in 3 vessels going to 
Russia and 1 in the convoy returning being sunk. The cruiser Edin- 
bwrgh (10,000 tons) was hit'on April 30 by a torpedo, and again on 
May 2, as a result of which she had to be sunk by British gunfire. One 
German destroyer was sunk and another seriously damaged, and several 
aircraft were shot down. 90 per cent of the supplies for Russia reached 
their destination safely. The homeward convoy was attacked 5 times 
on May 1 alone by 3 destroyers, but the escort beat them off so success- 
fully that only 1 vessel was torpedoed. The escort was equally successful 
in protecting the outward convoy against naval attack, and the loss 
‘of the 3 ships was due to 3 days’ persistent attacks by aircraft, parti- 

-cularly torpedo-carriers. , 

The Germans reported'numerous successful air attacks on port 
installations, aerodromes, and other-military objectives on the south 
coast of England, including Cowes, Folkestone, and Eastbourne, and 
claimed the sinking of several ships in British waters. They also stated 
(May 3) that between April 21 and 30 146 British aircraft had been 

‘destroyed in Western Europe, for the loss of 45 German. `- ` 
. The attacks on Norwich, York, and Exeter were described as reprisals 

. for British raids on “exclusively non-military objectives" at Cologne 
and elsewhere, while the raid on. Warnemtinde was reported as “a terror 
attack on the civilian population of a bathing resort". They announced 
Peg 28) that at Cologne the Town Hall and a church had been set on 

, and that at Kiel houses, hospitals, and cultural buildings had been 
destroyed or damaged, but elsewhere in Germany: admitted only 
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nuisance raids. In Paris, however, they reported (April 30) major . 
damage in a suburb, with many civilian casualties, and on May 3 
‘announced, in a broadcast in Russian, that the day after the raid or 
Gennevilliers the French Cabinet decided to retaliate, and that several 
towns in the South of England were bombed that night by French 
aircraft, leaflets also being dropped warning the people that every raid 
on France would be followed by a French attack 2 or 3 times as 


powerful. n: . i 
In reporting the actions with the convoys they. admitted serious 
` damage to one destroyer, and claimed the sinking of 4 vessels (as well 
as the Edinburgh), the probable destruction of 2 others, and serious 
-damage to several destroyers. - AR 
American Waters. On April 30 the Germans announced the sinking 
of 6 ships off the American coast by U-boats, and on May 4 a British 
vessel was sunk, no lives being lost. The same day the sinking near 
Trinidad on- May-1 of the Brazilian ship Parahyba was announced, the 
6th Brazilian loss since the oe of the war.’ On May 6 the U.S. 
Navy Dept. announced that an old destroyer had recently sunk a 
. U-boat and taken several of the crew prisoner. The loss of 3. other. 
vessels, British, American; and Norwegian, was also reported, and on 
May 7 that. of a small Nicaraguan steamer. On May 10 it was stated 
in Washington that U-boats had been sighted in the Gulf of Mexico. 


: ~ `  " * GERMANY AND RUSSIA . LEE 

Though many reports of successful attacks and counter attacks were 
published by both sides, operations were confined to local actions, of 
which the most importànt appear to have been on the Karelian front, 
in the Briansk area, and south of Kharkov. At the end of April the 
Russian attacks in the Briansk ared wére stated to have been more 
persistent during the past few days, resulting in their improving their 
positions there, and on May 1 they claimed the capture of positions in * 
the Fatezh region, between Orel and Kursk. On May 3 it was announced~ 
in Moscow that units of the armies trained behind, the Urals during the 
winter were taking their placein the line and fighting well on the Briansk 
front, where a local break through had been made. ] 

On May 6 Izvesiia stated that the coming t battles would be part 
of a farther offensive by the Red Army. Fre Nazis were now using 
tanks with heavier guns, and would probably employ massed panzer 
formations. The Russians were also receiving better weapons, however, 
and had anti-tank guns capable of stopping the heaviest: tanks. It 
also stated that the guerrillas would now co-ordinate their operations 
‘with those of the Red Army, and bring about the awakening of a great. 
people's army behind the lines. Red Star announced (Maj 7) that one 
of the new divisions from Siberia had been in action in the central 
sector, capturing 2 important villages after 5 days’ violent fighting. 
At the same time Berlm spokesmen were complaining to the foreign 
press that partisans were growing up like m in the soft and 
roadless plains; as soon as one district was purged they sprang up- 
elsewhere, making, new attacks from fresh quarters, new sabotage, 
and the ambushing of patrols and supply detachments. Their ranks 
included a “remarkably large number of women". On May 8 Moscow , 
reported a successful action by partisans in the Briansk area on May 6; 
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when they defeated a Hungarian division and captured 25 localities, ' 


with 5 tanks and a large quantity of Russian food and supplies which 
the enemy had stolen.  . US 

Of actions in other areas the most important announced by Moscow 

y 8) was an advance near Luban on the Tigoda, a tributary of the 
olkhov River, where the Germans had large forces reported to include 
troops from France, Spain, Poland, Holland, Croatia, Finland, and 
Flanders. Persistent attacks and counter attacks also took place in 
the so-called-Kalinin:sector, but the published reports gave no indica- 
tion that either side had scored. any noteworthy success. On May 11 
the midnight Russian comewnigué announced the launching of a 
German attack on the Kerch Peninsula. This began on May 8. 

The Russian figures of aircraft lost during the period were 488 
German and 164 Russian. On April 28 they stated tbat the raids on 
Leningrad ın the previous few days had cost the Germans 71 aircraft 
destroyed and badly damaged: On May 8 Red Star reported that in 5 
recent raids on Murmansk 64 German aircraft had been destroyed. 


The Germans only gave figures for a few days. On April 29 they 


‘stated that in the Arctic their fighters had shot down 15 enemy planes 
without loss, and claimed that on, April 30 53 of the enemy had been 
destroyed in air combats (the Russian figures for that date were 53 
German and 9 Russian lost) with no mention of their own losses, and 
on May 2 33, with no German loss. 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking of 3 supply vessels or trans- 
ports in the Barents Sea. ; f 
' The German communiqués were in general confined to reports of the 
defeat of Soviet'attacks, and of the bombing of shipping at Leningrad 
and in the Sea of Azov and on the Caucasus coast. They also diye- 
bombed Sevastopol and the Kerch Peninsula, and reported much 
destruction done in Leningrad, and at ports on the Black Sea coast. 
^ On May 10 the Tass Agency reported that on May 7 the Germans 

* used a mortar in the Crimea which threw poison-gas mines. The Germans 
at once denied this.. i ] 
. MEDITERRANEAN ARRA - 

The attacks on Malta continued day and night, culminating on 
May 9 and 10 in a series of raids in which the enemy suffered a signal 
defeat, and on May- 11 activity was reduced. The 2-day battle, in 
which stronger forces than hitherto of British fighters took part, ended 
in the certain destruction of 29 raiders, the probable destruction of 27, 
dnd’ the crippling of 37, a total of 93. Of these, 63 were shot down or 
seriously damaged on May 10, while British losses up to noon that day 

-were 3 aircraft only. On May 11 5 raiders were destroyed, and 11 
damaged. 
^ Prior tó this, much e had been done td property and attacks 
were deliberately made on churches, 4 of which were hit at the begin- 
ning of May. On May 10 figures were published showing that m April 


- some 6,000 tons of bombs were dropped on the island, and that 297 


people were killed. The raiders certainly destroyed that month 
numbered 154, and those seriously damaged 118. In the 2 weeks under 


. review, omitting the losses on May-9 and 10, given above, the number of 
~ raiders confirmed as destroyed was 35 (including 3 on April 26 not 


* 
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previously claimed), while many others were thought unlikely to have 
regained their base. 
` At sea the following actions were reported: April 28, a large laden 
supply ship sunk by a submarine, an armed petrol carrier set on fire 
and abandoned, and a schooner sunk. April 29, an Italian tanker in a 
ag hit off the Libyan coast, and 2 ships in other convoys hjt by 
torpedoes. May 4, a direct hit scored.on a cargo ship in the Mediter- 
ranean. May 9, a floating.dock only a mue off.the Italian coast sunk 
by the submariné Upright. On May 4 it-was, officially announced by 
- British Naval H.Q. at Alexandria that since Italy entered the. war 
1,273,000 ton$ of Axis shipping had been sunk in the Mediterranean. 
In the 4 months ending April 30,147,000 tons had been sunk, while 8 
vessels had been probably sunk and 25.damaged. ; 

On April 28 President Roosevelt disclosed that American warships 
were in the Mediterranean. a 

British air raids were made on aerodromes in Crete (night of April 27), 
Heraklion (night of April 28), Leros (nights of April 30 and May 1, 
when special anti-U-boat bombs were dropped), and Maritza and Menidi 
aerodromes, Rhodes (night of May 1). . 

The Italians claimed the repulse of all attacks on their convoys and 
their safe arrival at their destinations, but they admitted (May 4) the 
loss of a submarine. They also reported (May 7) the defeat of an 
attempted landing on Kufo island, just off the Crete coast. In reporting 
the successes of.their attacks on Malta they stated on May 10 that 
14 British aircraft were shot down over the island the previous day 
and many more destroyed on the ground by German fighters, while on 
May 11 they claimed that they themselves had shot down 8 British 
fighters for the loss of 1 and that the Germans had destroyed another 9 
in the air and on the ground. They also stated on May 3 that a limited 
number of bombs had been dropped in the Piraeus and Athens areas, 
where a few houses were damaged and one person killed. i 

The Germans reported (April 30) the sinking of a supply sailing shi 
by a U-boat, adding, on May 2, that in April 13 transport sailing venies 
had been sunk by U-boats. . 

NORTH AFRICA 

Though the mobile forces of both sides were active in the forward 
areas no important engagement developed, and for several days at 
the end of April and the beginning of May severe sandstorms hampered 
all movement. The R.A.F. maintained its offensive activity, however, 
bombing Benghazi almost nightly, and also raiding Martuba, Berka, 
and Barce, while making frequent attacks on trafsport and encamp- 
ments in the Tmimi, Ghemines, Jedabia, Tengeder, and Mekili areas. 

The enemy raided Alexandria on the nights of April 28 and May 3 
and 9, the first being a heavy attack in which 102 people were killed; 
aircraft were also over Port Said on the night of April'30, and 1 was 
shot down, but no damage was reported. Some bombs fell in the Canal 
and Damietta areas, and 6 people were killed; some attacks were also 
made on Tobruk. The number of Axis aircraft confirmed as destroyed 
in the period was 14. British losses, which include those incurred in all 
the Mediterranean operations, were 20. D 

The Italians announced on May 10 that a raid had been made on a 
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British post behind the lines some 70 miles from the coast by air- 
borne Axis troops, and that the troops had landed from their aircraft, 
protected by fighters ‘and motorized units, and had destroyed 300 large 
fuel containers, 80 oil tanks, and much war material, all without 
arousing the attention of the enemy, and had then got away by plane. 
On their way back the aircraft were intercepted, but attacks on them 
failed, and 2 of the British planes were destroyed. No confirmation of 
this report was available at the time of writing. ` 


; PACIFIC AREA ; 
The Philippine Islands. After a slight lull, the enemy shelling of 
. Corregidor and the other 3 forts in Manila Bay became heavier at the 
end of April, and on May 1, 2, 3, and 4 there were 13 air raids a day 
on Corregidor alone. On May 2 it was evident that more Japanese guns 
were also in action, the attacks both by them and by aircraft were 
intensjfied, and at midnight on May 4 the Japanese effected a landing. 
After this no news came until General MacArthur’s H.Q. in Australia 
telegraphed at 2 a.m. on May 6 that Corregidor and Forts Frank, 
Drum, and Hughes had surrendered. At 4.50 a.m. the U.S. War Dept. 
announced that "the resistance of our troops has been overcome", 
and that terms were being arranged. General Wainwright had wired 
that he would share the lot of his men in the event of capture, and would 
not leave before the final in. z ie 
It was estimated that there were some 7,000 men in the 4 forts, 
including a Naval detachment from Batan (originally 3,500 strong). 
The troops in ondes were reported to consist of 175 officers 
and 2,100 men of the Navy, and 70 officers and 1,500 men of the Marines, 
a total of 3,845. As far as could be learnt, the fighting on May 5 after 
the landing caused very heavy casualties among the defenders. 
Japanese heavy artillery shelled the fort all day from new positions, 
and swept away the barbed wire on the beaches and blasted the 
machine-gun posts and other points of resistance. The invaders used- 
many steel barges for the 2-miJe crossing from the mainland. ` 
An official report received on May 7 stated that the Japan- 
ese were demanding a cease fire throughout the Philippines as a 
condition of the surrender. Meanwhile they were continuing to effect 
landings elsewhere. On April 29 and 30 they landed at Cotabato and 
Parang, in Mindanao, and on May 4 and 5 at Tagoloan. They were 
reported to be pushing from the west coast to the east, to cut off the 
southern tip of the island. At the end of April resistance was believed 
to be going on in'Panay, but nothing has been heard of this since. 
On May 9 the first Japanese warships entered Manila harbour. 
Pacific Isands and North Australian Coast. On May 7 the first 
reports were published at Allied Ho. of a e E engagement 
between American and Japanese naval forces in the Coral Sea which 
began on May'4. The next day the following particulars of the losses 
inflicted on the Japanese were announced: 1 aircraft camner, 1 heavy 
cruiset, 1 light cruiser, 2 destroyers, 4 gunboats, and 2 transports (or 
supply ships) sunk, and 6 aircraft shot down; and 1 aircraft carrier, 
l heavy cruiser, l light cruiser, 1 seaplane tender, and 2 transports 
(or supply ships) seriously damaged. The aircraft carrier was reported 
to have been seen on fire from end to end and abandoned by its crew. 
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The U.S. losses were not stated, except that the loss of 3 aircraft in 
the first day’s attack was announced. ! 

On May 9 General MacArthur's H.Q. announced that the battle had 
temporarily ceased, after at least 4 days’ continuous fighting. It also 
stated that the enemy version of the action was entirely fictional; it 
had no resemblance to a true communication of fact and must be 
regarded in the light of propaganda. eThe-enemy claims of American 
losses were*fantastic, and actually, compared with the enemy's, they 
were comparatively light. The first efforts of the Japanese, it went on, 
were aimed at expanding their air bases, but the attacks on their 
landing fields (at Lae; Salamaua, Rabaul, and elsewhere) had dislocated 
their plans. Air reconnaissance had revealed a gradual building up of 
Japanese naval and transport elements for a co-ordinated attack, 
which had been initiated several days previously. The U.S. forces . 
then attacked in interception. They were handled with marked skill 
and fought with admirable co e and tenacity, with the result 
that "the enemy has been pdg. S 

At the same time it was stated in Washington that reports so far 
received “fail to substantiate the loss of any U.S. battleship or aircraft 
carrier in the action". Informatior of American losses was only being 

- withheld in order to avoid giving assistance to the enemy. 

The Japanese report announced (May 8) the sinking of an aircraft 
carrier of the Saratoga type (33,000 tons), another of the Yorktown 
type (19,800 tons), a battleship of the California type (32,600 tons 
obsolete), and the crippling of an Australian cruiser of the Canberra 
class (10,000 tons) and of a British battleship of the Warspite class. ` 
(The Admiralty at once announced that no British battleship was 
involved in the operations.) Naval units, it lained, had caught a” 
powerful Anglo-U.S. combined fleet in the New Guinea area on May 6, ' 
attacked it next day and instantly sank a battleship of the California 
class, and on May 8 sank the 2 aircraft carriers. The Japanese also 
stated, on May 9, that heavy damage had since been done to a cruiser, 
that a, destroyer had been sunk, and that in air combat since May 7 
89 Allied aircraft had been destroyed, for the loss of 31 Japanése. . 
They then admitted the loss of 1 small aircraft carrier. 

The only other.operations at sea were the sinking in "the Far East” 
by U.S. submarines of 1 medium sized and 1 vessel and a 
tanker, announced in Washington on May 7, and the loss of the 
Japanese liner Calcutta Maru off the southern island of Japan, 
announced in Tokyo on May 2. - 

On May 10 the U.S. War Dept. lifted the veil slightly on the raids on 
Tokyo and other cities by stating that they were made by Army 
bombers in the middle of the day from a low altitude. The targets 
selected were unmistakable, and were attacked with accuracy. Large 
fires were started, some of which were still burning 2 days later, and. 
the targets were all military, naval, or industrial installations or plant. 
The Japanese also issued some more information, to the effect that the 
enemy were flying at so great a speed tHat interception was not possible. 

` 3 interceptor aircraft were lost, and the casualties in all the cities were 
"between 3,000 and 4,000. 7 

The, Allies maintained their offensive against the Japanese air bases 

at Lae, Salamaua, and; Rabaul, and on May 6 it was stated that Sala- 
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maua aerodrome was believed to be useless to the enemy. In these . 
attacks many Japanese aircraft were also destroyed or damaged; in the 
week ended May 2 87 were destroyed, 20 probably destroyed, and 30 
damaged, and on May 5 it was announced that in the previous 4 days 
13 enemy aircraft had been shot down in the air and 33 destroyed on 
the ground. Lae was bombed almost daily, and besides-the other bases 
in New Guinea and New’Britam, Kavieng, in New Ireland, Faisi, in the 
Solomons, and Vunakunau airfield, 12 miles south of Rabaul, were 
attacked effectively. At Lae large numbers of aircraft on the ground 
were wrecked or damaged, e.g. 20 on April 28 and 30 on April 5p, 

' Despite 3 weeks of incessant attacks, however, the Japanese, it was 
remarked (May 3) could still send 170 planes against Port Moresby in 
the last 9 days of April, when d raided it 13 times. The aircraft sent 
to the New Guinea area were still increasing, and on May 7 it was also 
pointed out in Melbourne that naval activity in the seas off New 
Britain and the Solomon Islands was being intensified. The same day 
arrived the news of the naval engagements in that area, and on May 8 
Melbourne reported tbat a. Japanese transport had been sunk in an 
attack by the R.A.A.F. on shipping off the Louisiade Islands, east of 
the eastern point of New Guinea. 

Port Moresby was raided 3 times on April 29, but during the first few. 
days of May the attacks were less heavy. On May 4, for example, only 

9 bombers came over, and 4 of them were seriously damaged, and there 

was no mention of raids on May 5 and 6. In comparatively light attacks 

on May 8 and 9 5 raiders were destroyed. Darwin was raided once, on 

April 27, when 7 aircraft were destroyed, and the defenders’ losses 

slight. The Japanese also bombed Hom [sland aerodrome (near 
`~ Thursday Island) but did negligible damage, and 2 reconnoitring air- 

craft flew over Townsville, on the Queensland coast, early on May 1. 

On May 10 the Japanese announced the occupation of Lorengau, at 
the N.E. tip of Manus, the chief island of the Admiralty group, on 

April 8. k 

Sino-Japanese War. At the beginning of May news reached the out- 
side-world of activities by guerrilla forces m several districts, ranging 
from Shanghai to Amoy and Canton, during the latter part of April, 
in which much damage was done to Japanese arsenals and stores, and 

to railways, bridges, power plant, etc., used by them. On April 20 

buildings in Cantor occupied by the Japanese were blown up, and at 

de the Japanese H.Q., airfields, and bridges were attacked and 
badly damaged.. Raids were also made in Shanghai, Nanking, Hang- 
chow, Nanchang, and Amoy, at Shanghai the Naval H.Q. and a power 
plant being badly damaged, and at Nanking an arsenal blown up. 

E a eel issued on May 6 announced these successes, and added that 

3 columns of guerrillas had done much damage at Hangchow. On 
ie 8 it was announced that over 100 Chinese, including young girls, 
had been publicly executed at Canton. 

The same snd Chungking announced that Chinese mobile columns 
had started raids in Suryuan and Shansi provinces, and that in Central 
China a new Japanese drive just launched on the north bank of the 
Yangtze at Mien (south-west of Hankow) had been checked, and 
that at Wuhu guerrillas had set the Japanese H.Q. on fire. 

Apart from these widespread activities of irregulars, the recapture of 
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several strategic points at Ichang by the Chinese was announced on™ 
May 4, and fighting was also reported at different times from West 
Shansi and Central Hupeh. The Japanese reported heavy raids on 
Kunming and Paoshan on the Burma Road, and on May 6 they were 
stated by the Chinese to have used nearly 120 aircraft in a series of 
- raids 1n that area, at Paoshan 8 being shot dowri by A.V.G. aircraft. 
a BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN ^ 
During the last few days of April the Japanese in the Sbuthern Shan 
States pushed forward no less tham 150 miles from Loilem towards thé 
Burma Road, and by April 28 reached the outskirts of Lashio, which 
they had bombed and set on fire. They made this spectacular advance 
by by-passing the Chinese left flank, but by doing this exposed their lines 
of communication to attacks by the Chinese, who were still in the 
Taunggyi area due west of Loilem. On April 29 they made an attack in 
force on Lashio, with aircraft, tanks, and artillery, and succeeded in 
driving the Chinese out, and by May 1 were advancing up the Burma , 
Road. They were checked at wi, some 30 miles north of Lashio, 
but by May 4 were reported to have reached Kutkai, a few miles further 
up the Road, after heavy fighting. On May 5 they were at the frontier 
and were being engaged by the Chinese at Chukok and Wanting. The 
latter place, on the border just in Yunnan, was held by the Chinese 
until May 6, but they were then driven out, the Japanese having 
received considerable reinforcements, and made their next stand at 
Chefang. On May 9, Chungking announced that the Chinese forces 
which had moved: north from Taunggyi (parallel to and west of the 
Japanese advance from Loilem) had reached the Mandalay-Lashio 
way at Maymyo, which they captured on May 6, while the other 
force, operating on the Burma Road, had inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the Japanese north-east of Chefang. It was explained next day that 
the Japanese had attempted to outflank the Chinese sitting astride the 
Road by sending 2 columns round it, but the Chinese had attacked and 
virtually destroyed both of these, killing or wounding some 3,000 men. 
and ‘sole ing a further body of 500. They were supported by A:V.G, 
aircraft, which bombed 2 motorized columns and set many troop- 
carrying trucks on fire. The Chinese then attacked the Japanese main 
body, and by May 11 were reported to have pushed them back to the 
frontier at Wanting. z 
Meanwhile the Chinese forces -still operating on the Japanese left 
were at ing at Mandalay and Sagaing, and also reported successes 
at T: i. It was pointed out in Chungking (May 6) tbat the main 
. body of the 5th and 6th Armies was still intact, under their own 
Generals, who were co-operating with General Stillwell. The main 
Chinese force had not yet been in action, and so far the total Chinese 
casualties had been only between 3 to 4,000, as against some 13 to 
14,000 Japanese. > 
On the leaa front the British forces had withdrawn to the north 
bank of the river by May 1 and began to retire up the Chindwin. A 
Gurkha battalion had fought a successful action north of Kyaukse , 
(20 miles south of Mandalay). On May 2 fighting at Monywa was 
.feported. The bridges on the Myitnge river (running east to west 10 
miles south of Mandalay) were all blown up; also the bridge at Ava, 


t 
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the only one across the Irrawaddy. Meanwhile the Japanese were bomb- 
ing indiscriminately all the towns in the area. TE : 

Japanese forces tollowed up the British on the Chindwin with great 
peel d On May 4 and 5 bombing attàcks on their barges in the river 
were rted in which-many weré sunk, but by May 7 Chungking 
sported int they had reached Yeu, the railhead over 50 miles north of. 
Monywa and half way between the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin. On 
May 10 they were close on the keels of the British just south of Kalewa, 
on the Chindwin further north, but were checked by a successful British 
attack and forced to retire. - ° 

In the air the A.V.G. scored notable successes both in raiding Japan- 
ese-held aerodromes and in beating off air attacks. On April. 28 ped 
destroyed 11-enemy áircraft during raids on their own bases in not 
Burma, and the same day shot down 22, and probably 2 moré, which 


. were raiding Loiwing, on the Yunnan border, all this without loss. On the 


night of April 29 they bombed Rangoon docks, and on May 3 escorted 


. Chinese bombers in an attack on Lashio, where much damage was done, 


` with no loss. On May 3 night and 4 day*they again bombed Rangoon, 


- Diego 


and on 4th night and 6th morning Mingaladon aerodrome, where they 
destroyed 40 aircraft, badly damaged 25, and blew up a petrol dump, 
again without loss in the first raid, and started many large fires in the 
secbnd. On May 8 they again bombed Rangoon docks, without loss. 
On May 9 Magwe was bombed by British aircraft, which destroyed 2 
planes and probably 2 more, without loss. The Japanese "bombed 
Chittagong on May 8 and 9, the damage being described as slight. They 
also reported (May 3) a raid on Akyab on May 1 by naval aircraft, 
and on May 4 the British communiqué reported that the port had been 
bombed but that the damage was not great. On May 6 Tokyo announced 
that the airfields there had been.captured'on May 4, and on May 8 
Delhi announced the evacuation of the port. 

Madagascar. On May 5 at dawn a British force arrived in Courier 
Bay, north Madagascar, and effected a landing covered by naval units 


.and aircraft. This was announced in London that morning, and it was 


stated that “it has been made clear to the French-authorities that the 
United Nations have no intention of interfering with the French status 
of the territory, which will remain French and will continue to be part - 
of the French Empire". - 
The Cosan eonen, M. Annet, telegraphed, that he had been 
attacked by large air forces reinforced by naval forces. An ultimatum 
had been handed to him at 7 a.m. demanding unconditional surrender, 
and "'we replied that we would defend ourselves to the end". t 
Vichy announced that the British were developing a double attack on: 
Cpu that Commandos had landed to cut the communications 
there with the rest of the island, and that light armoured units and 
parachutists were takihg part. The British were using 2 cruisers, 4 
destroyers, 2 transports, and probably an aircraft carrier. i 
A later London statement that day reported that operations were 
proceeding and casualties were light. It added that it was hoped the 
authorities would accept the offer of the United Nations to help in the 
defence df Madagascar against Axis aggression, but the Governor had 
declared his intention to resist. On May 6 the Governor reported that’ : 
there were 23 ships in the Bay, and that an intense air attack accom- 
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Anterests-in Spain, in view of the suspension of diplomatic relations 





—42á— 


panied the landing. Vichy stated that a large force advancing east from 
the Bay had attacked Diego at dawn." A demand for surrender was ` 
a and the air attack was then intensified. Two ships were sunk 
(the submarine Beveriers and the patrol boat Bougainville). Extremely . 
fierce fighting went on all May 5 and that night, anda counter attack 
regained some of the lost ground. 

In London ıt was stated that the adyance had reached Antsirana, 
the naval dockyard south of Diego Suarez, and on the night of May 6 
the place was captured. On May 7 Mr. Churchill announced the sur- 
render of Diego and of the batteries on the Oronji promontory,*and 
said the British fleet was expected to enter the harbour at 3.30 p.m. 
that day. - : 

The Governor announced the surrender, on the 3rd day of fighting . 
against overwhelming odds, and declared that all other points in the 
island would be defended with the Same resolution. On May 8 Vichy 
stated that “certain Frerich elements” were still resisting in the moun- 
tains in the extreme north: The end of the fighting djd not mean that 
eR sud had surrendered unconditionally or: had accepted the 
British terms. : 





The same day it was announced in London that some 500 troops, 
previously reported missing, had been found to be holding positions of 
their own inside the French area, and had even taken-some prisoners. 
The total British casualties were about 500. On May 10 the Paris radio 


- Stated that the French troops were falling back from the ports.of _ 


Majonga and Tamatave. . 
(See also:Chronology: Madagascar, and Great Britain, May 7 and 8.) 


CHRONOLOGY 7 
ARGENTINA PM 

Apri 29.—The Foreign Office announced that Argentina had ceased 
to represent British and Empire interests in Japan, since she had been 
notified by Great Britain that the United Nations would be represehted 
in Tokyo by Switzerland. . - 

Apru 30.—It was reported in Buenos Aires that Axis agents who had 
been ousted from other Latin-American countries were entering Argen- 
tina, whére new funds .were-reported to have revitalixed newspapers 
serving the Axis cause. p . Es 

. Thé Foreign Minister stated that Japan had d n the Argentine 
Government to discontinue the representation of Greek and Norwegian 
interests in Japan and Japanese-occupied territories. ' 

May 6.— The Foreign Ministry announced that the Government had 
acceded to the Greek Government's request to take charge of Greek 


/ . 


between Greece and Spain. Argentina would also represent Greece in 
Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. . 


AUSTRALIA : l 

Apri 28.—Mr. Curtin broadcast a message to Britain "from the 
land,that is preparing to meet an invasion", reiterating Australia's 
détermination to fight by the side of the Motherland until victory was 
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won., He said that, like Britain after Dunkirk, Australia had not 
. enough arms and not enough aeroplanes, but, he continued, “‘it was the 
spirit of the people that freed Britain, and it will be the spirit of the 
_ Australian people that will not only save Australia but send us march- 
ing, forward to victory” ... "We are practical Empire patriots-- 
_ practical democrats; the Australians were the first Empire people to 
send their men away from their shores to fight for the Empire.” In 
Australia men of Australia and America were marching as one army 
under their one leader, General MacArthur, and he declared that the 
United Nations would “hurl the Japanese back to their island home, 
turn Hitler's dream of world conquest into a nightmare of retribution, 


and release the Italian peoples from their would-be Caesar". He ended . 


_ by stressing that Australia was ‘‘a.great bastion of Empire", and that 
from a securely held Australia the offensive in the Pacific would begin. 
April 29.—Mr. Curtin, in freview of the war situation in Parliament, 
said that though the Japanese had lost 130 aeroplanes in.the New 
Guinea fighting zones in recent weeks and had more than 100 damaged 
their position was not materially weakened, and hence a large-scale 
attack on Australia by Japan was an undiminished danger. The 
Japanese were still able to reinforce Timor and New Guinea with both 
. men and aeroplanes. He also said they were obviously seeking to 
isolate Australia by cutting her sea communications; the occupation of 
the Solomons threatened.communications with America, and Japanese 
naval operations in the Indian Ocean threatened the approaches from 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. 

A Prime Minister’s war conference had been established, .consisting 
of the Prime Mimister, the Allied C.-in-C., and such Ministers and 
officers as the Prime Minister might summon. The organization of 
bome defences was improving, with the strategic disposition of the 
returned A.I.F. men, and with strong, well-equipped U.S. reinforce- 
ments, including important technical units. Vital war equipment had 


also arrived, including U.S. aircraft, to reinforce the air bases in north ' 


Australia, so that offensive air tactics were becoming possible. ' 
Mr. Curtin said that Australia welcomed the presence of América 
forces in New Caledonia, since he believed that Vichy would not 
' hesitate to place the Allied nations at a further disadvantage against 
Japan. Australia had no diplomatic relations with Vichy, though 
there was a Vichy Consular representative in Australia. With regard 
to the war oversea he said that the. British air offensive was disrupting 


production in Germany and imposing a severe test on public moral in - 


the regions attacked. The Battle of the Atlantic was still causing large 
losses m shipping. 
The Air Mmister issued a warning that air raids heavier than any 
ienced since the first full-scale raid on Darwin on Feb. 19 were to 
be expected. He did not think the Japanese could put more aeroplanes 
in the air from .distant bases than the 90 used on Feb. 19, but 
it was unlikely that Australia would escape similar full-scale raids 
The allied forces, however, would be ready to meet this attack, since 
they had gained much experience in recent operations, and the offensive 
would be carried against the Japanese. i 
Apri 30.—The Commonwealth Treasurer introduced in Parliament 
a Bill increasing the sales tax, to produce an extra £A6,372,500 a. year. 
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May 1.—An Opposition motion affirming that the Militia should be 
available for service outside Australia was defeated in the House of 
Representatives by 31 votes to 27. z 

eral Blamey told the press that the Japanese threat to Australia, 
far from diminishing, had actually in , Since the rapid Japanese 
progress in Burma might lead them to transfer the main bulk of their 
strength from Burma to the S.W. Pacific. The Allies were getting 
Pie d too, however, and supplies and equipment were coming in 

y and rapidly, in spite of mcreased Japanese activity to the north 
of Australia, the Allies were in a stronger ition there than ever 
before. General Blamey described Darwin snd Pat Moresby as “‘areas 
of menace", important as jumping-off points for offensives for both 
sides. He said that the.Allied commanders were all comparatively 
young men with experience gained in the field in this war, many of the 
troops were undergoing arduous training in Commando operations, and 
there was a “public sense of reality about the war situation which did 
not exist a few months ago". wc 

He paid tribute to the great help Australia was receiving from the 
U.S.A., but stated that “very close if somewhat specialized liaison” 
was being maintajned with Britain. As a general rule, Australian and 
American operational units would be kept te, but the Supreme 

' Allied Command had been established ially “to ensure that there 
would be the smoothest co-ordination not only between different 
national units but also between different services". - 

As regards Japanese plans for attack, General Blamey said there 

might be an attempt to seize Australian outposts or to cut the supply 
“line from America. “Whatever the Japanese plan affecting the Aus- 
tralian area may be", he said, “it will involve inevitably stretching 
and straining his communications. Our most important points are at 
least 1,000 miles from the enemy's. If a fight comes we will give a 
good account of ourselves.” 

May 6.—The Air Minister, in a review of air operations since Japan 
entered the war, said that the R.A.A.F. took part in fighting in the 
Netherlands East Indies, and raided the Japanese port nearest to the 
N.E.I. on the day after Japan first attacked, destroying enemy ships, 
scoring direct hits on 3 cruisers, attacking submarines, and rounding up 
Japanese luggers. They continued to strike to the north-west and 
north-east of Australia, and their attacks on the Japanese base of 
Kapingamarangi, in the Carolines, began on December 15, 1941, and 
continued for some time. Rabaul and other bases on the north-east 
were also continually attacked, and more than 100 land-based aircraft, 
as well as fighters from aircraft-carriers, were used agamst Rabaul 
After the Japanese captured Rabaul, the R.A.A.F. continued their 
attacks on enemy aircraft in nightly raids, and operated m the day- 
time against odds of 10 to 1." They were facing the future with renewed 
vigour, he said, with new fighters and bombers, an infusion’ of crews 
from squadrons abroad, and a flood of personnel from Australia. 

May 8.—Mr. Curtin told Parliament that “a battle of crucial . 
importance to the whole conduct of the war in this theatre". was in 
progress in the Coral Sea. He continued "this battle will not decide 
the. war, but it will determine the immediate tactics to be pursued by 

ourselves and by our common enemy". In a broadcast later he .said 





M 
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“The whole world may very well shake within the next few weeks under 
the blows of full-scale warfare"; in which Australia could not escape a 
‘blow. ‘Invasion is a menace capable hourly of becoming an Sara 
he continued, and he said that d taba was racing against time in her 
effort to build up adequate air and naval support; without which “all 
talk of an offensive from this country is m less". 

May 11.—General MacArthur conferred with Mr. Cuttin, and 
General Blamey had a discussfon with Mt. Forde, who afterwards 

~ stated that, although Australia's defences were much better than the 

were two months ago, there was not a minute to lose in putting the 
nation on a complete war footing. - 


. 


r 


BELGIUM : f 

Apni 29.— The works of the Société Anonyme des Produits 
Chimiques de Tessenderloo in ‘the Limbourg province were com- 
pletely destroyed by & heavy explosion, 250 people being killed and 
nearly 1,000 injured. ; 1 


zd ^M 


br . 


BRAZIL " i i 

Muy 4.—It was officially announced that the Brazilian ‘cargo 
steamer Parahyba was torpedoed and sunk near Trinidad on May 1. | 

May 5.—President Vargas broadcast a message to the nation stating 
that Brazil was "determined to remain at peace with the whole world 
unless we are ourselves attacked". This was a reply to Axis accusations 
that Brazil was “waging a private war against Axis countries by 
confiscating their goods and r ining the liberty of their subjects". 
Despite Brazil’g loyalty to the principlés of neutrality, the President 
continued, “Brazilian ships have been sunk on free routes far from 
blockaded zones, in total disregard for internationallaw. Nevertheless, 
Brazil has not replied by confiscation of property or by shootings, but - 
has only seized a small proportion of Axis assets, to guarantee com- 
pensation”. ' í 


. p The Brazilian police were reported to have discovered a German spy 


ring with agents in Britain, Canada, and Portugal. 

May 7.—The Government broke ‘off diplomatic relations with 
Hungary. A group of 400 Axis-diplomatists sailed from Rio de 
Janeiro for Lisbon. : 

BURMA - — a 

May 4.—Reports from Delhi stated that about one quarter of the 
Indian population in Burma, between 250,000 and 300,000, had been . 
evacuated to India. A 

May 9.—It was announced that the Governor of Burma had moved . 
to India. . - AN 

May 11.—Statement by the Governor as to loyalty of the Burmese. 
(Ses India.) 
CANADA . a a 

April 28.—The Prime Minister informed Parliament that Mr. 


Pierre Dupuy, in charge óf Canada's Legation to France, had been 
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asked to return to Canada to confer with the Cabinet before a final 
decision was reached on Canada’s relations with Vichy. ' 

Apri 29. —Interint figures in the plebiscite showed a large majority 
in favour of the release of the Government from their pledge against 


- May 1.—High Commissioner's speech, in London orm Air Training 
Scheme. (See Great Britain: " . 
May 4.—The ‘Defence i announced: in a broadcast that 


'8 overseas army would have the biggest proportion of armoured 
troops of any army in the world. Canadian minitions were going all 
over the world to war zones, including Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Canada's production of A.A. and anti-tank guns reached a new record 
in March, and the output in severa] instances was months ahead of 
schedule. . 

May 7.—The final figures-of the plebiscite vote among the armed - 
forces showed votes of 72 per cent in favour of release of Ministers : 
from their pledges against conscription for oversea among the soldiers 
of the Oversea Service, and 84 per cent among the home services. 

The Minister for Naval Affairs arinounced in Parliament that the 
strength of the Canadian Navy was about 400 units, including .12 
destroyers, 75 corvettes, and 45 minesweepers. By March, 1943 it was 
estimated that the Navy would be ded to 500 units with & per- 
sonnel of 44,000 officers and men, un British W.R.N.S. officers were 
also to organize a women's branch. The Canadien Navy was doing 
almost one-third of the cónvoy work in the North Atlantic. has 
DOS with U.S.A. for railway from N.-W. Canada to Alaska. 

ee U.S.A.) " 

May 10.—The- British High Commissioner arrived back in Ottawa. 

May 11.—Mr. Mackenzie King introduced in Parliament a Bill to 
amend the National Resources Mobilization Act by removing the ban 
on conscription for service outsidé Canada. He also announced the 
resignation from the Cabinet of Mr. Cardin, Minister of Public Works 
and Transport, the leader of the French Canadian Liberals He'was 
opposed to the Conscription Bill. erus 


CEYLON 


May 8.—It was announced that troops from Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and other parts of East Africa had arrived in the country. 


. CHILE i . 
April 30.—It was reported that Axis agents, evicted, from other 
Latm-American countries, were arriving in Chile. - 
CHINA. —— c 

May 5.—It was stated in Chungking that the Government were 


revising their trade policy, in order to attract the largest possible 
volume of useful goods from Japanese-occupied areas to Free China, in . 


contrast to the former-policy of checking smuggled imports from enemy . ` 


sources. It was learned that the Japanese were also reversing their 
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former policy of encouraging exports to China to obtain Chinese 
currency, and were preventing the outflow of useful goods, while attract- 
ing materials from China. 

. CUBA . 

" April 29.—President Batista announced the Government's recogni- 
tion of the Free French Movement. 


4 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA . . pes ^ 

May 2 —It was learned that 4 farmers had recently been executed 
and 3 others condemfied to 5, 6, and 8 years’ penal servitude for having 
failed to deliver to the German authorities the 1941 crops, and that 
proceedings were being taken against many others. 


DENMARK i 

„May 1.—Hr. Buhl was appointed Deputy Prime Minister owing to 
the illness of Dr. Stauning. 

May 3.—The Prime Minister, Dr. Stauning, died in Copenhagen. 
_ May 4.—Hr. Buhl was appointed Prime Minister. 


EGYPT 

May 4.—Mr. Casey arrived in Cairo to takë up his duties as Minister 
of State in the Middle East. 

May 10.—It was announced that the British Government were 
making Egypt a further loan of 12,000 tons of wheat to tide over the 
shortage until the harvest. ] 


EIRE 
April 30.—-A ban on all private motoring came into force . 
May 6.—The Finance Minister, announcing the new Budget, said 
no new taxes were to be imposed, but he proposed to borrow 
£4,550,000 to bring the revenue up to the estimated expenditure of 
£42,923,000. ' ` 


FRANCE : 

. April 28.—It was learned that a Note had been presented by the 
Germans to the French authorities about a month earlier, with a time 
Itmit of 8 days, under threat of occupying the whole of French territory, 
to begin delivery of 150,000 tons of meat, 130,000 tons of Algerian 
early vegetables, 700,000 tons of straw, 800,000 tons of oats, 600,000 = 
tons of wheat, 500,000 tons of hay, 2,700,000- hectolitres of wine, 800 
tons of condensed milk, and 650 locomotives. It was also learned that 
complete economic collaboration between France and Germany was 
being hindered by German failure to deliver the agreed quantities of 
heavy oil necessary for the full production of French factories; these 
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deliveries had only been completed up to October, 1941. The Gerinans 
made a new arrangement to deliver, ‘April; 1942, 3,000 tons of- oil 
monthly, the minimum needs of French factories being 4,000 tons at 
least. Free French sources also stated that-all mechanical transport 
. made in France for delivery to Germany had to be adapted for the 
consumption of gas fuel, and it was reported thát gas-producer types of 
transport had been used for some time on the Russian front. ^ 65^. 
Laval received General Noguès, Resident General in Morocco, whom 
he had summoned home. Vichy reports stated that 5.French hostages 
had been-executed at Rouen for the attack in which a German soldier 
was wounded on April 28. The German authorities stated that if the 
authors of the attack were not found before May 5.15 more:Frenehmen 
would be shot and 500 deported to the east. AM 
' April 29.—It was learned that a speci&l court at Strasbourg had 
sentenced 10 young Alsatians accused of having committed many acts 
of sabotage and of'haying made terrorist attempts against German 
Police during the previous ‘18 months. Their leader, aged 18, was 
executed, and the others, all under that age, were sentenced to periods 
of imprisonment and hard labour. ~ : 
The German News Agency reported that Laval, in a recent interview 
with Admiral Leahy, had said that a German defeat would.lead to 
Bolshevism hout Europe, and that France must safeguard 
herself against'such an event. He asserted that the tension between 
- Washington and Vichy had been caused by certain French emigrés and 
Jews; whose sole purpose was to disrupt relations between Vichy and 
the U.S.A. E - ` M 
‘M. Chatel, the Governor-General of Algeria, arrived in Vichy and ~ . 
was received by Laval. A E NA 
General de Gaulle's appeal for a nation-wide silent demonstration on 
May 1. (Ses Great Britain.) i "à 
April 30.—A May Day message from the trade unionists of France, 
addressed to the workers of the free world, and especially to those of 
Britain, America, and Russia, was sent to the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. It declared that France had been plundered by a 
“pitiless enemy” and betrayéd “‘by the most despicable man in France, 
who-served his apprenticeship in treachery at our expense". It con- 
tinued: “We are not the accomplices of the traitors... They lie who 
* would make you believe that we collaborate in the least degree with the. 
-invader or his henchmen”, and promised that the French workers 
would do everything they could by sabotage to help the Allied war 
effort. “We are ready to Seve UE to help you", it said, “to 
sabotage the enemy's production so far as we can, to accept the justified 
bombing of the factories working for Germany, and to follow the 
instructions you may send us,’ "Our.country is still at war”, the 
message concluded. "Our representative—(xeneral de Gaulle—fights ` 
with the Allies. Although his army is still small, a huge imprisoned force 
is behind him in Franc. 
May 1.—Marshal Pétain brodcast a May Day appeal to French 
workers to unite among themselves and with their employers. in- the 
corporative State system proclaimed on October 4th, 1941. He said 
the workers must break away-from “the unhealthy ideologies of the. - 
struggle between classes’’, and told them that 1,000 social committees. 
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of undertakings, as outlined in the Charter of Oct. 4, 1941, had already 
been established. » - *y d 

“France is primarily an agricultural country"', he said, and therefore 
he appealed especially to the artisans to help in working out the new 
system in France. “The natural génius of France puts her ira p 
to excel in production where individual tastes and the arts ot skilled 
workmanship reach their highest peak. A society of artisans that is 
alive and fruitful is both an egsential element of economic policy and , 
one of the bglwarks of social peace. There is no possibility of class 
struggle in the artisans' workshops:... Hence artisanship"must be 
give a status which ensures its Jede and protection." France 
could only return to physical and moral health by wórk; and therefore 
he called on all French workers to unite to bring about interríal peace. 

Vichy rts stated that there had been a clash between German 
troops arid French civilians during May Day demonstrations at Rouen. 

. Admiral Leahy left Vichy for the U.S.A. Lot : i 

May 3.—Darlan received the 2 Japanese Admirals Nomura and-Abe, 
who were on their way from Madrid to Berlin as heads of delegations 
to Berlin and Rome respectively.. Laval also received Nomura, and 
later gave a dinner in their honour. ! 

Vichy-reports stated that General Giraud had been in discussion with 
French military leaders at Vichy, and it was also reported that he had 
been taking part in Franco-German conversations at Mouligs. Reports 
were current in Vichy that Abetz had presented a demand from Hitler 

_that General Giraud should give his word of honour that: he would not 
join General de Gaulle, and that General Giraud had refused. 

It was reported that a troop train hdd been derailed near Caen 
and 15 German soldiers killed, while at Bretigny, south of Paris, an 
attempt had been made to disrupt railway communications. 

_ May 4.--It was announced in Vichy that 10 French hostages were 
shot at Lille on April 30 as reprisal for the shooting of a German soldier 
10 days earlier, and that 50 more were deported. Cafés in the area were 
closed, and the German authorities announced that if the guilty parties 
were not identified within 10 days very serious restrictive measures 
would be taken against the population, more. hostages would be shot, 
and still more deported. : 

Vichy reports stated that Mussolini’s insistence on the satisfaction 
of Italian claims to Tunisja and Nice was.the main obstacleto Franco- * 
German negotiations. : . . 

The Berlin wireless announced a semi-official statement issued 
in Vichy, saying that the British need have no illusions about thé 
possibility that án allied landing: in France. would succeed. “The 
French", it said, "should understand clearly that they can expect 
nothing from England but the theft of their colonies, the bombing of 
their factories and ports, and those operations in which British troops 
proclaim a iun) when they remain on French soil for 8 minutes”. 

. May 5.—The Vichy Government handed a Note to the American. 
Ý d'Affaires protèsting “very strongly”. against the British 
landing at Madagascar. It stated that the French Government took 

note of the assurance that Madagascar would one day be returned.to . 
France, but rejected “as inadmissible the attempt by the U.S.. 
Govetnrtient to forbid France to defend herself when her territory is 
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attacked". The Note continued, “England has'so often since the 
armistice shown her hostility-towards France that the present aggres- - 
sion against Madagascar does not surprise the French Government”. 
The Government could only leave it to Pregident Roosevelt “to 
judge what part of the responsibility he has in the consequences 
which may result from this aggression", and in handing over the Note 
Laval stated that the final gesture between the two countries would 
not come from France. ` . e 
Marshal Pétain sent a message to the Governor-Geneml of Madagas- 
car calling on him to resist the British attack; “I am at the side of the 
military commander in this tragic trial in which he is defending the 
honour of France" he said. Darlan sent a message to the Vichy forces in : 
iscar urging them to “‘fight to the limit of your possibilities and 
make the British pay dearly for their act of highway róbbery". ‘Once 
in the British, instead of fighting their enemies, seek the easiest path 
of attacking a French colony far from the metropolis", he said... “Do 
not forget that the British betrayed us in Flanders, that they attacked 
us treacherously at Dakar and in Syria, that they are murdering civilians 
in the capital, and that they tried to make-the women-and children of 
Jibuti die of hunger". ` A 
Laval stated in.Vichy that “no military or diplomatic attempt has 
been undertaken by Japam with regard to ar, 0-0 
Reports from Washington stated that Laval had recently received 
representatives of various Latin-American Powers and had stated to 
them his eagerness to tighten diplomatic relations and to draw closer 
the cultural affinities of their countries with France. He promised to do . 
all in his power to promete continued amity in their relations. T 
The Vichy wireless announced that Admirais Nomura and Abe had 
left Vichy for Berlin. g 
May 6.—It was announced in Vichy that the 2 Gin. gun cruisers, 
the Marseillaise and the Lamotte-Picqwet, had been rted missi 
sinte the attack on Madagascar, and that they might either have join 
the British or be attempting to rejoin the Vichy fleet at Saigon. It was 
also stated that a cable had been réceived from the Governor-General 
of ascar saying that the situation was "critical". After a meeting 
of the Vichy Cabinet it was announced that they entirely approved 
French resistance in Madagascar, and “paid homage to the troops and 
their leaders, who, in spite of great numerical inferiority, were opposing 
with heroic resistance the Anglo-Saxon forces". : x 
A semi-official statement announcéd that the Britishaggression recalled 
all such previous actions “without the least provocation on the part of 
‘France—Oran, Dakar, Syria, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Jibuti". “Nor 
can the seizure of French vessels", it added, “the repeated bombings af, 
French open towns, and the block4de that is starving an innocent popula- 
tion be forgotten”’. Itwas argued that the British reason for the occupation 
of Madagascar was without foundation, since the island was separated 
from the most advanced Japanese forces by 3,750 miles of ocean., “It 
is therefore an operation conducted for propaganda purposes. It is also 
a case of rape. Britain has never given back what she has taken, for 
instance Ceylon and Malta". If Madagascar was: considered by the 
British as a strategic point, the same could be said of innumerable 
places in the French Empire. This time the British had not ddopted 
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their usual tactics of taking French possessions "by dissident forces 
supported by British troops". ` 

The statement asserted that “at no time has Japan asked France for 
the use of any point of Madagascar as a naval or air base. There was 
no question of this during the recent talks in Vichy between members 
of the Government and'the Japanese Admirals Nomura and Abe". 
Talk of Japanese delegations m the island was British propaganda, 
and an inquiry had established that there were only two Japanese 
business men jn the whole island. It concluded “The present action 
can only strengthen the French in their resolution to uphold their 
country’s position as an imperial Power. France will defend herself 
with all means at her disposal wherever she is attacked". . 

40 more French hostages were shot by the German authorities, 30 at 
Caen and 10 at Romorantin, in reprisal for an attack on a German 
munitions train, which was blown up near Vire, south of Cherbourg. 
21 Frenchmen, forced to travel in it as hostages, were killed. A-curfew 
was imposed in western Normandy by the Germans. : 

May 7.—It was officially stated in Vichy that Diego Suarez had 
surrendered. . . 

Laval received the Japanese Ambassador. N s 

Three more yo Prench hostages were shot by'the Germans at 
Romorantin. The an wireless announced that Oberg, a major- 
general of police, had been appointed as the new Gestapo chief in Paris. 
The Paris wireless announced the arrest of General de Fornel de la 
Laurencie (announced by the Moscow wireless in September, 1941), for 


l , “utterances hostile to the Government”. 


The German authorities at Brest issued a proclamation threatening 
the establishment of a state of siege in the whole district, as a result of 
the part taken by the French population in the recent fighting at St. 
Nazaire. It stated that “i nsible elements—in the pay of Great 
Britain and.sympathizing with Russia—exist among the population. 
These elements could, when they think it opportune, take part*in 
demonstrations or acts which might have disastrous consequences to 
the whole population. Should fresh information reveal an aggravation 
of this situation” martial law would be immediately proclaimed. — 

May 8.—Vichy reports stated that General Giraud had signed a 
pledge of fidelity to Marshal Pétain, declaring that he would not join 
General de Gaulle. He refused to pledge himself not to take up arms 
against the Germans, though he was said to have offered to return to 
Konigstein if the Germans released all married French prisoners, but 
this offer was refused by the Germans. It was also reported that he 
had received thousands of letters from active reserve officers in France 
pledging themselves to follow if he would take the leadership in a 
crusade for the liberation of France. « . ‘ 

The Vichy wireless announced that on May 2 an attack was made on 
a German soldier in Paris and as a reprisal 5 Communists and Jews 
were immediately shot, and if the assailant was not discovered within 
8 days, 15 other Communists and Jews would be shot and 500 sent to 
labour camps in the east. A decree was published in the Paris press 
forbidding Frenchmen to ride, or walk with, bicycles between 8.30 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. in the Departments of Marne, Calvados, Orne, Seine, Somme, 
Oise, Aisne, Ardennes, Loiret, Eure-et-Loir, and Loir-et-Cher. 
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May 10.—Laval received the U.S. Chargé d'Affaires in Vichy, follow- 
"ing the arrival of Admiral Hoover in Martinique, and it was later 
announced that the French High Commissioner in the Antilles had. 
received demands from the U.S. Government ''with a view to the 
modification of the present status ‘of the F rench Antilles". 

Marshal Pétain released more than 500 ''political:prisoners", and 
issued an appeal to the French people to follow the example set by Joan 
of Arc in overcoming their difficulties, and to make use of her remedies 
—love and faith in France—to cure the coun 

May 11.—The Vichy News Agency stated at Marshal Pétain was 
returning to Vichy from his country estate "owing to developments". 
It was also learned in Vichy that Laval had met some high (German 
officials at Moulins durmg the afternoon. 

It was learned that Radio Paris, the biggest German-controlled 
broadcasting station in Occupied France, had been put out of action by 
the dynamiting ofthe pylonsat Bourges. All non-Government printing 
in Occupied France was forbidden unless allowed by the German 
newsprint controller. 


GERMANY i ‘ 

April 29.—It was learned from articles in the press that decrees had 
recently been issued decentralizing a large part of the State adminis- 
tration, making appointment to the Civil Service dependent on the 
approval of Gaulevers and, m them, of the Party, simplifying 
judicial procedure by increasing the powers of a judge when sitting 
alone and curtailing the right of appeal, and prescribing the death 
penalty or penal servitude for armament manufacturers who made 
false returns about their stocks and requirement of raw Hate or 

man-power. - 

Hitler received Mussolini for a conference at Salzburg, and had 
discussions at which Ciano and Ribbentrop were present. 

Swedish sources stated that Berlin had reported that approximately 
100,000 people had been evacuated from Rostock, leaving few inhabi- 
tants in the town, as it had been virtually razed by British air attacks. 

April 30. —The conference between Hitler and Mussolini continued, 
and Keitel, Chief of the German High Command, and Cavallero, Chief 
of the Italian General Staff, were present at a military discussion. 
Reich Leader Bormann, Kesselring, commander of the air forces in the 
Mediterranean area, General Jodl, Chief of Staff and Hitler’s personal 
adviser on military matters, 2 Italian generals, Marras and Gandin, 
the German Ambassador in Rome, and the Italian Ambassador in 
Berlin were also present. After the meetings a statement was issued 
saying that the conversations between Hitler and Mussolini took place 

a r of close friendship and of the indissoluble brotherhood in 

of the two nations and their-leaders", and resulted in “complete 

ent of view on the situation created by the overwhelming 

victory of the Three-Party Pact Powers, and on the further conduct 
of the war by the two nations in both political and military spheres". 

May 1.—The Japanese military attaché in Berlin left Berlin by air 
for Rome to confer with Mussolini. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement on the Salzburg meeting 
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^. (Berlin-Rome-Tokyo triangle) in which it said that 3 main facts had 
- emerged: the favourable position of the Axis Powers in the Mediter- 
` -ranean since the defeat of the British in Libya, the increased pressure 
vn Malta, and the weakening of the British fleet in this area; the failure ^ 
of the Soviet winter offensive; and the overwhelming Japanese successes 
in East Asia and the Pacific. 

May 4.—Demand to. Switzerland for locomotives. (See Switzerland.) 

The National Zeitung, discussing the Salzburg meeting, declared 
that every mefnber of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo triangle had been 


, allotted his role in the common war plan for 1942, and that the 
_ role of each was “‘equally decisive". Italy was to defend the central key 
ition in the Mediterranean, in order to keep vital British forces 

m other theatres of war. "The enemy”, the article stated, “is still 
mighty, and will not fall by a single blow, but the resumption of the 
offensive should prove incontestably the supremacy: of Axis strategy, 
and bring the enemy certain surprises which will throw into the shade 
any yet experienced in this war, already so rich in surprises". The 
article stressed .the cordiality of the Salzburg meeting, which was 
proof of the falsity of rumours that Italy wanted a separate peace. 

The Bórsen Zeitung emphasized that the Salzburg meeting confirmed 
the excellent relations between Germany and Italy, based not merely 
on a treaty but on community of ideals, confraternity in arms, and the. 

nal ties between the leaders of the two nations. The two peoples 

, by force of circumstances and for geographical and economic 

reasons; often had different zones of action, but these were variable; 

thus, Italian troops had been sent to the eastern front and German 

troops to north Africa. “The German-Italian alliance is of a kind 

susceptible to development", the article said, “and the two ledders 

. have met for discussion every time the war has entered another great , 

phase".* g Er ` 

May 8.—The Minister for Armaments and Munitions appointed an 
Armaments Council of high army officers, producing officials, and 
industrialists, to make changes to simplify and unify control of the 
war industry. It was also learned that Sauckel had made each 
Gauleiter responsible for the mobilization of labour in his area. 

May 9.—The D.A.Z. in an article by Major Mossdorf, stated that 
the core of the Red Army was still intact, and that the Germans in 

: 1941 had.only destroyed “a ring of protection” cohsisting of second- 
rate men and materials which the Russians ruthlessly sacrificed to 
spare their main armies for future decisive battles. Therefore, he 
said, the Germany army's task for 1942 was far more difficult than it 
had been in 1941. n : : 

"May 11.—It was announced that the Institute for the Investigation 
- of Jewish Influence on German Church Life had issued a new hymn- 
book from which all Biblical and Old Testament references had been 
excluded. It was also learned that the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
Germany had redched an agreement with representatives of the - 
` Protestant Churches that before ‘the beginning of the offensive in the 
East a joint appeal would be made from every pulpit in Germany of - 
both religious cémmunities, explaining what the forthcoming decisive 
struggle on the Rugsiam front meant, and demanding that on the home: 
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front a supreme effort should be made to shun no sacrifice in order to 
help the soldiers at the front. 

It was reported in the press that the Italian Legion on the Russian 
front was to receive “considerable reinforcements’, amounting to 
between 3 and 6 divisions, ons the next few weeks. - 








7 e 
GREAT BRITAIN y 


April 28.—Sir Stafford Cripps made a statement in the House of 
Commons on his mission to India, in which he said that there was no 
need for ts that the proposals had been put forward to India, and 
ernphasized that “nothing but good will t both fromthe fact that 
the proposals were made, and from the almost equally important fact 
that the War Cabinet sent one of its own number to discuss ien in ` 
India with the leaders of Indian opinion 

He said the moment had been difficult for three main reasons: the 
Japanese were almost at the gates of India, there was an atmosphere of 
defeatism and an anti-British sentiment in some sections of Indian 
opinion, E to misleading Axis propaganda and to recent Allied 
losses in the Far East, and thirdly, with the approach of Dominion 
statüs as a reality, communal pécisly tho A had tended to become more 
definitely crystallized, especially the idea of two separate Indias, which 
had come to be the definite e of the Moslems. “The objective 
and the hope of his Majesty fy enue was that we might use these 
very difficulties as the occasion to bring.together all the main leaders of 
Indian opinion for the double purpose of solving India’s future and of 
reinforcing her defence against the invader that was threatening her 
Shores?" To attain this objective it was necessary, first, to give a clear 
and unequivocal promise as regards the future, and second, to invite 
the varjous communal and political sections of Indian opinion to come 
together on the Viceroy’s Executive Council for the immediate prose- | 
cution of the war. 

The various sections of Indian opinion made certain definite and 
often conflicting demands. Congress had repeatedly demanded inde- 
pendence and a constituent Assembly to devise & new Constitution, ` 
which should be a ern Indian Government for the whole of India— 

dian States together. The Moslem League had . 

a the scheme of Pakistan as. the main plank of its ptogramme.- 
The depressed ‘classes desired specific protection against the adverse 
effect of the caste system, and the Sikhs desired some form of protection 
the majority tule of another community. There were many 
other minorities,- religious, racial, or social, who equally asked for 
ial treatment. There were also the Indian Princes, many of whom ` 
had special treaty rights. Among these conflicting elaims the British 
Government had to act as an arbitrator, and find a solution acceptable 
to as many different shades of opinion as possible. "It was, of course, 
wholly consistent with the whole trend of earlier declarations”, he 
said, "that if all sections of Indian opinion could agree upon some 
alternative metHod of his Majesty's Gov there would be no difficulty 
as to its acceptance by his ‘Ma 's Government". It, was necessary 
_to refute the ize that th ritish Government had relied on the 
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impossibility of agreement among the Indian communities to per- 
petuate their own domination over India. : 

Sir Stafford Cripps made it clear that the Indian representatives he 
had seen were by no means “hand-picked” by the British Government, 
but were chosen by the main Indian organizations. He had also been 
in close touch with the Viceroy's Executive Council. ‘When I was sent 
to India", he said, “I was givep full authority to arrive at a settlement 
withm the terms of the draft ation. t is to say, its essentials 
had to be maintained." He was in constant touch with the Viceroy and 
the C.-in-C., but he emphasised that the responsibility for what-was 
done was his, not theirs. He also pointed out that Col. Louis 
Johnson had had no official share in the negotiations; the fact that he 
arrived in New Delhi at almost the same time as Sir Stafford 
was a coincidence, and the help he had given was not any 


"American intervention, but only "the personal help of a very able 


American citizen". ) 

The difficulties which had arisen ın the negotiations fell under 3 
heads. First, as r the method of determining the new Constitu- 
tion, the demand of Congress had been for independence, and they were 
afraid their followers would attach undue importance to the apparent 
limitations included in the definition of the word “Dominion”, though 
it.was made clear that India could in fact leave the British Common- 
wealth of Nations should the Indian Government under the new 
Constitution so decide. The right of non-accession of the Provinces to 
the new Constitutior kept open the right of the Moslems to adhere to 
their principle of Pakistan, if they found it impossible to come to a 
compromise with the Congress over the form of the new Constitution. 
The only ultirhate test of non-accession must be the wish of the actual 
majority of the adult male population in the Provinces, and it was 
therefore suggested that every Province should pass in its Lower 


. House a formal vote of accession to the new Union, and if there 


were a minority of 40 per cent or more against accession, then a 
ee should be taken: Again, there was the position of the Indian 
tates; Congress protested not against the Indian States coming into 
the constitution-making authority, but against their representatives 
being nominated by the rulers and not elected by the people. Unfor- 
tunately representative institutions were not sufficiently developed in 
the majority of the States to allow of this plan, though the British 
Government welcomed the growth of such representative systems. 
None of these difficulties, however, was decisive, and Sir Stafford 
maintained that “both Congress, the-Moslem League, and other bodies, 
guch as the Hindu Mahasabha would have been to co-operate 
on the immediate situation despite the making of the Declaration of 
his Majesty's Government, and that is probably the most that one could 
expectin the circumstances". Asr the other minorities, such as the 
Depressed Classes, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians, etc., they were all 
anxious to join the new Constitution, but the British Government, in 
ite of its wish not to impose terms in the new Constitution, was 
obliged by its pledges to these minorities to make new treaties for their 
protection. I 
` Secondly, there was the question of defence. Indian leaders were 
unanimous that the actual technical conduct of the war must remain 
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under the British C.-in-C., but-the C.-in-C. was also Defence Member on 
the Viceroy's Executive Council, and therefore the Defence Secretariat, 
the Defence Department, and the Staff were all interlinked and inter- 
dependent in such & way as to make it very difficult to separate the 
functions of C.-in-C. from those of the Defence Minister. It was there- 
fore ested to “allocate to the C.-in-C., as War Member of the 
Viceroy's, Executive Council, all those administrative functions under . 
the Government of India that were vital to his efficient carrying on of 
the war, while at the same time leaving to a representatiye Indian other 
functions of the Defence Member". It was impossible to go- farther 
than this, and the minorities would probably not have consented to 
any further devolution of defence responsibilities. “I myself", said Sir 
Stafford, felt pretty sure that had Congress leaders been able to accept 
finally the draft Declaration and enter the new, Government, they 
would, upon the question of defence, have been able to rally their 
' Indian followers behind them.” : 

The final break came, however, on the question of the form of the 
temporary Government that should be in power until the end of the 
war. He had made it clear in a letter to the President of Congress on 
April 17 that “it is impossible to make any change in the existing 
Constitution during the period of hostilities". It had been stated in tbe 
Declaration that Indian leaders were to be invited to co-operate in the 
conduct of affairs, and the Viceroy had agreed that the only British 
members necessary on the Éxecutive Council were to be himself and 
the C.-in-C. But the Congress leaders refused this invitation. As Sir 
Stafford had pointed out in his broadcast from New Delhi, their 
demands for complete power would have made the Executive Council 
responsible to no one but themselves, or to their political or communal 
organization, and there would have been no protection for the minori- 
ties. Such a position would certainly have been rejected by the Moslems 
and by the other minorities. “It was on this issue that the final break 
came”, he said, “followed, as I had expected, by a rejection by the 
Moslem League for reasons the precise opposite of those stated by 
Congress, but all of them concerned with the future rather than with 
the present." : 

Sir Stafford concluded, however, by emphasizing that his mission 
had had many good effects: first, the expression of a clear and precise 
statement of a suggested solution and the ensuing discussions had 
indicated the genumeness of Britain's desire to reach a. settlement; 
second, the content of the scheme had “put beyond all possibility of 





doubt or question that we desire to give India self-government at the -` 


earliest practicable moment and that we wish her to determine for 
herself the form which that government shall take”; third, the dis- 
cussions had taken place ma and friendly atmosphere of under- 
8 ing; and finally, the discussion on the defence issue had brought 
. to the front “the determination of the Indian les to defend their 
own country”. Pandit Nehru, Mr. Rajagopalachari in his recent 
resolution, Mr. Jinnah, and the leaders of other ies such as the 
Sikhs and the Mahrattas had all expressed their readiness to support 
Britain in her defence of India. Therefore now “the leaven of better 
understanding” must be left to work towards a satisfactory solution, 
and it was to be hoped that the Indian peoples, in unity in their struggle 


^ 
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against the Japanese, would reach their goal of self-governmerit and 
self-determination without internal strife or bitterness. 

Mr. Amery said that the British proposals to India had proved that . 
the British Government “no longer thought in terms of Indiats progres- 
sion towards full control of her own aoe by stages decided” in 
Britain; they thought instead “in terms of India’s inherent right to that 
freedom under a Constitution of her own devising. It was becatse 
Indian leaders had not fully reakzed hitherto, or had not believed fully 


. , in, this changeeof our outlook in its bearing upon their relations both to 


ourselves and to each other, that Sir Stafford Cripps's mission has been . 
of such permanent value for the future, whatever the immediate out- 
look". He said that Indian political opinion read into the stipulation 
about agreement a cynical acquiescence in the indefinite contmuance 
of disagreement, and consequently of the present régime in India, 
but the Declaration had shown that the British Government's 1deal was 


"the unity of India, including the States as well as British India, - 


sufficiently united to present a common front to the outside world. 
The unity which we have given to India—a unity of law, of administra- 
tive procedure, .of economic and transport policy—is an achievement 
of which we had every right to be proud, but we would sooner see ` 
India divided and free than keep her various elements for ever chafing 
against us and. against each other under a sense of impotent frustra- 
tion". i 
The practical arguments for unity would prevail were it not for the 
Moslems' fear of being crushed by a permanent Hindu majority, and 
the root of that fear lay largely in the assumption that unity implied a 
central executive on the British model, responsible to a parliamentary 
majority; but the British system of government was not necessarily 
the best suited to India. With regard to the interim period, Mr. Amery 
said that the Viceroy would always be willing tó consider suggestions 
within the framework of section ?) -of the draft Declaration, put for- - . 
ward by responsible party leaders, for it was on the agreement and the 


initiative of Indian party leaders that any further advance must depend. 


With regard to a suggestion to transfer the work of the India Office 
to the Dominions Office, Mr. Amery described the India Office as doing 
the work of “an agency on behalf of the Government of India", and 
the Secretary for India as “the chief-agent and representative of the 
Government of India and of the interests of India". Therefore he did 
not consider'that the Dominions Office, which dealt only with diplo- 
matic and not with administrative problems, could deal with the 


` problem of India, 


Dr. Benes, speaking to the Foreign Press Association, declared that 
the next six months would decide the war. He said that the Czechs had ' 
helped in a certain degree to make it impossible for the Germans to. 
reach Moscow, and bore a certain part of the responsibility for the 
PUE and defeatism of Hitler's speech of April 26. “I am ", he 
said, "that Hitler knows only too well that the German people not 


- Stand up to a second winter of war-in Russia...and his “speech 


admitted the existence of a far deeper crisis in German than we who 
know something about the interior conditions of Hitler’s country have 
ever expected, and presaged the*most appalling chaos in Germany at 


.the moment of the inevitable Nazi military collapse." He concluded 


R - 
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by prophesying that the Germans would soon try to secure “a stalemate 
peace", ` — 


Dr. Van Mook told the press that many members of the Dutch 
Peun rioa, with much material, had succeeded in reaching 
A ia from the Netherlands East Indies, and he said that he had - 
noticed a remarkable change from gloom to confidence take place in 
Australia during the month he was there. Little was known of happen- 
ings in the occupied East Indies, but it was certain thaj the primary 
aim of the Jápanese was to get the flow of oil going again. According 
toe , it would take the Japanese six months to bore new wells, if 
they the material and the technicians, and then the crude oil would 
have tó be shipped to Japan for refining. : 

cade 29.—Admiral Sir Dudley Pound arrived back from Canada. 

e Free French spokesman, in a broadcast to France, told them of 
General de Gaulle’s call to them to make a nation-wide silent demon- 
stration on May 1 "against slavery, misery, and starvation". He 
` invited all Frenchmen, whatever their political creeds, beliefs, or 
social position, to unite with the workers on the night of National 
Labour Day. . 

Apri 30.—Mr. Winant and Admiral Stark, Commander of U.S.. 
Naval Forces operating in European waters, arrived. 

May 1.—The High Commissioner for Canada, in a broadcast from 
- Lendon, said that the Empire Air Training Scheme, in operation in 
Canada, hàd already produced twice the number of ilots, observers, 
and air gunners that was originally e ed. He said that the 
Canadian Navy had more than ips in commission and some 
30,000 officers and men, while Canada was sending enormous reinforce- 
ments of men, munitions, and food to all the war fronts freely. i 

It was learned that General de Gaulle had recalled to London the 
Governor of New Caledonia. : 

May 2.—Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister of External Affairs, 
arrived in England from the U.S.A. : : 

May 4:—Admiral Stark told the press that the U.S. war effort was 
“coming along at an accelerated pace”. They were launching on an 
average 2 merchant ships a day, and under their naval programme, 
where they produced about 30 ships in 1941 they would produce over 
100 comparable warships in 1942, and the output would be continually 
on the increase in: 1943. ‘“‘There.is no question", he said, "that the 
superior strength of the United Nations is bound to win this war’, but 
he stressed that the submarine campaign of the Germans was one 
of the vital issues, and that the merchant navy was Britain’s life- 
line. - à i ; 
May 5.—Dr. Evatt told the press that it was foolish to under- 
‘estimate the str of Japan, and he challenged ‘‘the complacent 
assumption” that Japan might strike at Australia or India, but not at, 
both simultaneously. She. had the -means to strike hard in both 
directions. There must be no more argument about the strate- 
gic importance of Australia—the blem of the United Nations 
remained the same—to defeat the Axis Powers at one and the same 
time. i : s 
: Mr. Eden announced in the House of Commons that, though Japan 
had not yet allowed any visits by the Protecting Power or by the Inter- 
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national Red Cross Committee, conditions in the Hongkong and Singa- 

por prisoners’ camps were understood to have improved somewhat. 
egotiations were in progress, through the good offices of the Vatican, 

for the purchase by local missionary organizations of such supplies as 

might be procurable at Hongkong and Singapore and for their distribu- 

tion in the camps, and arrangements bad also been completed for a 

ipee service to prisoners of wer and internees, but this still awaited 
a 


ese consent. i j 

[vy agreement was signed in London by the British and Netherlands: 
Foreign Ministers regularizing the position of the Netherlands forces in 
or based upon the United Kingdom in ther relations with the British 
Government and armed forces. 2 

Lord Beaverbrook arrived back from the'U.S A. 

May 7.—Mr. Churchill announced in Parliament that Diego Suarez 
had surrendered and that the Britisb fleet was entering the harbour. He 
said that, in order to avoid bloodshed, very strong forces of all arms had 


. been employed in the British attack, preparation for which had begun 


3 months previously. Contact was made with the French forces 
in and before Diego Suarez in the evening of May 5, but the first 
British assault on Antsirana at dawn on the 6th was repulsed with 
losses of probably over 1,000 men. Antsirana promontory fell during 
the night of the 6th, and Diego Suarez also surrendered. During the 
morning of the 7th attacks were made on Oronjia promotory, which 
also was occupied, and a protocol was being drawn up between the 
commanders on both sides. The operations had been carried 
out with great dash and vigour, the French fghting with 
great gallantry, and he expressed his grief that bl ed should have 
occurred between "the troops of our two countries whose peoples at 
heart are united. We trust that the French nation in time will come to 
regard this episode as a recognizable step 1n the liberation of their 
country, including Alsace-Lorrame, from the German yoke". 
^ The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport 
announced in a broadcast that the Allies had begun the war with 43 
million tons of ships, and that by September 1941 7 million tons had 
been sunk. Since then there had been further heavy losses. ] 
- Jt was announced that, as a tribute to the Dutch people, the status 
of the diplomatic mission to the Netherlands Government was to be 
raised to that of an Embassy, and the corresponding Dutch Minister 
similarly raised ip rank. - 
May 8.—Mr. Eden, speaking at Edinb , after reviewing the 
successful occupation of Diego Suarez and the British air offensive 
on German war industries, said that the fundamental problem of how 
to keep the peace after the war was one of the most difficult problems 
the United Nations had to solve. The war had accelerated the process, 
begun before 1939, of the an Ra D the world. After the war the 
world would be an even smaller place. “There will be no room for 
isolation, no room for selfish policies or unpeighbourly policies," he 
said. ''There will be but one village street from Edinburgh to Chung- 
king." Peace meant more than frontiers and peace treaties. There was 
one fundamental need for the maintenance of peace: the United Nations 
together, the four great Powers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and China, must possess sufficient 
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farce to provide the police to prevent “highway robbery and the 
success of gangster methods". 

Sir Archibald Sinclair; speaking at Birmingham, said that the 
initiative was passing from Germany to the United Nations, and that 
in 1942, for the first time, Hitler had to fight in conditions not of his 
choosing. He promised a terrible summer for the German Air Force, 
for it would be the Battle of Britain the'other way round. Superior 
quality, better pilots, better training, Better icula d had belonged to 

ritain in 1940, but now they had greater numbers as wel? and also the 

German Air Force knew that its power was waning. The main aims 
of the British bomber offensive on Germany were to relieve the pressure 
of the German Air Force and armies on Russia, and to destroy German 
war industries. “It is a great delusion to suppose that German war 
industry has been or can be dispersed from the Ruhr," he said. “The 
Ruhr and the Rhineland contain a concentration of war industry which 
has no el on the Continent or in any of the most highly indus- 
trialized areas in Great Britain.” This target and the highly important 
Baltic ports, from which the German armies in Russia were supplied, 
would remain the target of British bombers until Germany accepted 
defeat. Hitler's only reply was to send bombers to visit British 
cathedral towns, his plan being to create pressure upon the British 
Government to move their anti-aircraft defences and to weaken those . 
over vital centres of production. But this would not be done. 
Sir Archibald promised that after the German Air Force had been 
"hammered out of shape", the invasion of the Continent would 
begin. : ; 
The Foreign Office issued a statement announcing that the British 
commanders of the troops who took Madagascar immediately informed 
the French authorities that Madagascar would remain French and 
would be restored to French sovereignty after the war. All civil and 
mihtary officials who co-operated with the United Nations would 
receive their salaries and pensions from a special fund. A guarantee 
of repatriation was given to civil and military personnel who did not 
wish to co-operate and could. claim the right to reside in Metropolitan 
France. The commanders also announced the intention òf the United 
Nations to restore their trade with Madagascar and to extend to it all 
economic benefits accorded to French territories which had already 
opted for the Allies. A condition laid down was that no civil or military 
installations, war stores, armaments, or other supplies on the island 
must be destroyed. 

May 10.—Mr. Churchill, on the second anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister, broadcast a ''message of good cheer” to the 
people of Britain and the United Nations. After reviewing the previous 
two years he said that the United Nations were now taking the 
initiative against the Axis, and declared that the British and American 
bombing offensive agaist Germany would be one of the principal 
features in the war in 1942. He divided the course of the war into four 
chapters: the first ended with the fall of France, the second, Britain. 
alone, ended with the German attack on Russia; the third he called “the 
Russian Glory"; and the fourth opened with the entry of Japan into 
the war, when the whole world became involved. "Is there any 
thoughtful, sensible person,” he asked, “who cannot see how vastly and 
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decisively the awful balances have turned to the advantage of the 
cause of freedom?" The resources of the United Nations were over- 
whelming and ever increasing, and Hitler's "grand blunder" in 
` attacking Russia had provided the opportunity "now—while the 
German armies will be bleeding and burning up their against a 
2,000-mile Russian line, and when the news of casualties y hundreds 
of thousands is streaming back to the German Reich—now is the time 
to bring home to the German pedple the wickedness of their rulers by 
destroying under their very eyes the factories and seaports on which 
their war effort depends". . . 

German propaganda against the inhumanity of this tremendous 
British bombing offensive, and German threats of reprisals inst the 
cathedral cities of Britain were of no avail durmg April British 
defences destroyed about one-tenth of all the raiding aircraft which 
attacked them, whereas, acting on a scale several times as big, the 
losses suffered by British bombing raids over Germany were propor- 

. tionately far smaller. Mr. Ch hailed it as an example of “sublime 
and poetic justice that those who have loosed these horrors upon man- 
kind shall now, in their own homes and persons, feel the shattering 
strokes of retributive justice". “The civil popul&tion of Germany have, 
however," he continued, “an easy way to escape from these severities. 
All they have to do is to leave the cities where munition work is being 
carried on, abandon their work, and go out into the fields'and watch the 
home fires burning from a distance. In this way they may find time 
for meditation and repentance.” , 

After paying tribute to the Russian armies, he issued a solemn public 
warning, in response to reports from the Russian front that poison gas 
had been used in the Crimea by the Germans, that, though Britain 
was resolved not to use “this odious weapon” unless it was first used 
by the Germans, she would treat “the unprovoked use of poison gas 
against our Russian,ally exactly as if it were used against ourselves, 

. and if we are satisfied that this new outrage has been committed by 

Hitler, we will use our great and growing air superiority in the West 
to carry gas warfare on the largest ible scale far and wide against ' 
military objectives in Germany”. He r ed that supplies of tanks 
and aircraft were reaching Russia from the U.S.A. and Britain in ever 
inereasing quantities. With r to the demands for a second front 
to relieve the Russians, ‘he said he welcomed the “militant, aggressive 
spirit . . . and the general desire to come to the closest grips with the 
enemy". ‘ 

Speaking of the British occupation of Madagascar, he reiterated the 
British Government's promise to hold it “in trust for that gallant 
France which we have known and marched with, and whose restora- 
tion to her place among the great Powers of the world is indispensable 
to the future of Europe". Paying tribute to the heroic. resistance of 
‘Malta, he said that for the moment the terrific air attack on the island 
had slackened, and it seemed that a great many enemy aircraft had 
moved eastward, as if abandonjng the struggle to take-Malta. With 
. regard to Japan, he declared that at the start the “pent-up, saved-up 
resources of Japan were bound to.prevail in the Far Eastern theatre”, 
but the Japanese could ill afford losses such as they had sustained in 
‘the naval action in the Cora] Sea, and he continued: “J have no doubt 
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- that British and American sea-power will grip and-hold the Japanese, 
and that overwhelming air-power, eres by covering military 
operations, will lay them low.” 

General pote. erriyed i in SS 


GREECE et 

May 3.—It was apnounced in Caito that, follo the resignation 
of Admiral Skellariou, the Navy Minister, Loving e had been 
reshuffled. M. Tsouderos, the Prime Minister, took over the Ministries 
of Foreign “Affairs, National Defence, the Interior, and Labour; 
M. Kanellopoulos, leader of the National Unionist Party, kecame Vice- 
President ‘of the Council, and Admiral Kawadias, Naval Under- 
Secre 

May 6.— Turkish reports stated that agreement had been reached 
between the British, Greek, Turkish, German, and Italian Govern- 
ments for the dispatch to the islands of Chios, Mytilene, Samos, and 
Nicaria of 500 tons of foodstuffs, for distribution to the local populations 
under the supervision of a delegate in Turkey of the International 
Red Cross committee. - 

Request to Argentine Government to take charge of interests in 
Spain. (See Argentina.) 

May 9—It was learned that, following. sabotaging of the working 
. of the postal, telegraph, and telephone services, the German authorities 
had passéd a law introducing the death penalty for those who held up 
work. . Athens University was closed owing td the “undisciplined 
behaviour of the students". It was also reported that armed bands had 
attacked a troop train between Drama and Bourkis in Thrace, 250 
Bulgarian and German soldiers being killed; also that a punitive 
expedition sent into the mountains of Rhodope against these guerrillas 
was ambushed. 


HUNGARY - 
May 7.——The Government broke off diplomatic relations with Brazil, 
Uruguay,.and Panama. 


ICELAND - B dl 


May 9.—Mr. Sveinn Bjornsson was' re-elected Regent for the term 
JUR on June 17, 1943. S 


INDIA 
April 28.—Sir Stafford Cripps's speech in "Parliament. (See Great 
Britain.) 1 
April 29.—The All- India Congress Committee endorsed the Working 
Committee's resolution rejecting the British proposals. Dr. Azad 
described the defence of India as a matter of national self-t 
With xegard to the British proposals, he'said: ‘We made it clear to the 
whole world that if ever a conciliatory spirit was necessary for a settle- 
ment we showed it—in fact, we went too far—but it is clear that the 
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British Government has no-trust in us." A secret session of the All-. 
India Congress Committee was canvassed, in view of “the seriousness 
of the national and international situation affecting present policies 
and future plans". The Communist members of the Committee tabled 
a resolution declaring "the defence of the motherland against the 
Fascist aggressors by every available means is the paramount and 
sacred duty of every Congressman, (2) our struggle for the defence and 
freedom of our country is not a done struggle—it is part and parcel of 
the-struggle ofthe United Nations, (3) no effective resistance by the 
people- to the invader is possible unless we of Congress take a determined 
initiative to establish unity, especially Hindu-Moslem unity”. 

Apri 30.—Mr. Rajagopalachari resigned from the Congress Working 
Committee. He wrote to the President of the Congress Party stating 
that he felt it had been “in the public interest” that he should move the 
resolution passed by the Congress members in the Madras islature, 
and that he would have been failing in his duty td do otherwise. 

May 1.—Mr. Clarence Gauss, the American Ambassador to China, 
arrived in Delhi and had an interview with Col. Johnson. 

The All-India Congress Committee passed, by -176 votes to 4, a 
resolution declaring that it was impossible, in the present crisis, for 


Congress "to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even a - 


partial measure of British control and authority in India. Not only the 
interests of India but also Britain's safety and world peace and 
freedom demand that Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is* 
on the basis of independence alone that India can deal with Britain or 
other nations", The Committee stated that freedom could not come to 
India through interference or invasion by any foreign nation, and added 
“in case such invasion takes place, it must he resisted”. It continued, 
however: "Such resistance can only take the form of non-violent 
non-cooperation, as the British Government prevented the organiza- 
tion of national defence by the people in any other way.” “In places in 
which British and invading forces are fighting our non-cooperation will 
be fruitless and unnecessary. Not to put any obstacle in the way of the 
British forces will often be the only way of demonstrating our non- 
cooperation with the invader. udging from their attitude, the 
British Government do not need any help from us beyond our non- 
interference." The resolution accused the British Government of not 
utilizing the vast man-power of India for the defence of the country, 
and it concluded: "It is significant and extraordinary that India's 
inexhaustible man-power should remain untapped while India develops 
into a battle-ground between foreign armies fighting on her soil or 
frontiers, and her defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for added 
control India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to be 
disposed of by, foreign authority." 

May 2. Mr. Rajagopalachari’s resolution urging Congress to' 


recognize the Moslem League’s claim to separation was defeated by . 


120 votes to 15 at the closing session of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee at Allahabad, and a counter-resolution Opposing any proposal 
to “disintegrate India" was passed by 92 votes to 17. Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari said that this was not the time for masterly inaction. “Let us 
dare in this matter”, he said, “let us give the Moslems what they have 
been asking for. It is a mere shadow, and they will themselves say they 
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do not want it if you do not keep it in your pocket but throw it on the 
table." He urged that Congress should ask the Moslem League to meet 
it and come to some settlement, for if it was made clear that the Moslems 
were entitled to self-determination and to the form of government 
which they wanted in the predominantly Moslem areas there would be 
& basis for approach. - 

Dr. Azad said that Pakistan was against the spirit of Islam, and he 
described the attempt which the Congress Party had made during the 
previous 5 years to settle differences with the League, all of which broke 
down because of the latter's insistence on their claim to Pakistan, which 
Congress, standing for the unity of India, could not recognize. He 
declared, however, that he was prepared, even now, to call the Con- 
gress Working Committee to nominate 5 representatives to meet 5 
representatives of the Moslem League, in order to come to a settlement. 

May 4.—Mr. Rajagopalachari told the press that he regarded a 
national front and a national Government as necessary to meet the 
present dangers, and he insisted. that the creation of such a national 
front primarily involved a settlement with the Moslem League. “I 
cannot achieve anything by negotiating with the League myself", he 
said. "I must convert Congress and the people of India to my views." 
He was dissatisfied with the Congress policy use it was “a policy of 
satisfaction with things as they are—with pointing out the faults of 
British and other parties, plus what I consider in the net result to be à 
policy of neutrality towards the Axis". He maintained that the Con- 
gress policy of non-cooperation against the Japanese would be futile, 
and said: "I believe if we have our own national army fighting at the 
front a good deal could be done by the effective resistance of unarmed 
peoples and even by non-coo tion." E 

He said the Congress should exhibit a readiness, in dealing with the 
Moslem, League, to accept the principle of separation insisted upon, and 
that then the two parties could form a national front. To obtain a 
transfer of power from Britain it was necessary to create conditions 
which Britain could not resist, and to do this India must develop her 
own strength, through a united policy. With regard to the situation 
in Madras, he said he believed it absolutely necessary to have a national 
Government to sustain the moral of the people. Such a Government 
need not necessarily represent a contradiction of Congress policy. He 
admitted that it would not be possible for him to form a popular 
Government unless he could convince the Legislature and the people, 
not only those who followed Congress but others, and secure general 
support from the main Congress organization. f 

May 7.—The Viceroy broadcast an inn for the consolidation of 
the national front in Tid and urged all the people to attack their 
work, attack rumour-mongers, and attack defeatists. “We must make 
our front an attacking front and think always in terms of the offen- 
sive", he said. At the time of the fall of Rangoon he had told the 
people of India that the war had suddenly become an affair of theirs, 
not as spectators but as combatants, and since then India's own soil 
had been attacked, Ceylon had been assailed, and the Japanese fleet 
had operated in the Bay of Bengal, while their armies had advanced in 
Burma to Lashio and Mandalay. India-must consider herself lucky in 
having had such a long respite, thanks to the epic resistance of Indian, 
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* British, and Chinese forces in Burma, before the attack began on her 
own territory: He said that the military and air strength of India was 
growing daily, but it was to the unarmed forces behirid the lines 
that his appeal was chiefly addressed. b 

In reply to the question “We are unarmed, what can we do?” he 
would say, “Were the people of Britain armed in June, 1940? Were 
the people of Russia armed in June, 1941? During the long agony of 

. China have ordinary men had arms in their hands?" The answer was 
No, but the Indian people must learn the value of the activities of 
irregular guerrilla bands operating behind the enemy lines. He, urged 
all to look into their daily lives to see where they could save and help, 

-and he ended, "Every thinking man knows that with the resources 
which the United Nations have this war can be won. Whether it will ` 
be won or not depends-on ourselves". 

. May 8.—The Government of India delegated powers to the pro- 
vincial governments to enable thèm to call in wireless receiving sets 
in any area under immediate threat of enemy attack, to prevent the. 
unsettling of the population by enemy propaganda. . : 

May 9.—The Governor of Burma arrived in India under orders from 
the British Government. i 

Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, said that the time had now come 
during the war for British and Indians to reconcile themselves to 
complete separation. "The presence-of the British in India is'an invita- 
tion to Japan to'invade India," he said. ‘‘Their- withdrawal would 
remove the bait. Assume, however, that it does not; free India would 

~ be better.able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterated non-co-opera- 
tion would then have full sway."' E : 

May 11.—1t was announced in Delhi that the Indian Army Com- 
mands had been reorganized upon an operational basis, and that each 
of three Commands—the northern, eastern, and southern—had 
become an army, to defend -the north-west approaches, Assam and 
Bengal, and the Peninsula respectively, while a new central Command. 

" had been formed to defend central India. ' 

The Governor of Burma stated, in New Delhi that, far from there 

` being any considerable disloyalty from Burmans; "the Japanese have 
been unable to get a single Burman of any weight to join their side 
since the invasion began. In fact, there is not a single. Burman 
quisling”. ] ` 


IRAN ur tr ds DaS i T . 
May 2.—Lend-Lease agreement with U.S.A. (See U.S.A). - 
May 4.—Minister ordered to leave Japan. (See Japan.) 

ITALY : > 
April 28.—The King received Mussolini for a long conversation, and 

later saw,Ciano. He also had discussions with several of his personal 

counsellors, including Marshal Badoglio, Admiral Thaon di Revel, and 

Cardinal della Costa. American reports also stated that he called an 

“inner Crown Council", which was not .attended by Mussolini or 

` Ciano, and later consulted with the Crown Prince. MT 

Mussolini addressed 'a confetence of 98 provincial prefects, all the’ 
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retired prefects; many Ministers, and the High Commissioner for 
~ Ljubljana, in which he gave an account of the state of Italian industry, 
agriculture, -and public spirit. He said that Italy's difficulties were 
caused by a series of eee 2 such as the natural increase of the popula- 
tion, as well as those arising from the annexation of territories, the food 
requirements of the army, and the help ted to peoples in occupied 
territories. : These factors, together with difficulties of transport and 
' imports, and the unsatisfactormess of the previous year's harvest, had 
made it necessary. to cut rations— particularly of -bread»-downh to the 
minimum. He continued: "There are other disturbing reasons. There is 
a lack of discipline, and there is individual fraud", which he promised 
would be inexorably punished. He explained that rationing would be 
tightened and the “race to purchase property. stopped, and declared 
that all the energies of the nation, especially of.industry, must be 
directed to the achievement of the war aims. “The recruitment of 
civilian labour must be subject to the same laws as military mobili- 
zation.” : . ! 

He announced a plan for giving greater powers to each prefect, in 
view of “possible future difficulties of an urgent nature", so that they 
could “deal speedily with any such difficulties, thereby transforming 
the provinces into units of ardent and solid co-operation in the life of 
the tralia people as they bend all their forces towards the achievemen 

. of victory". . - : 

Gaydz, writing in the Giornale d'Italia, said that Italy would send 
bigger forces to the eastern front, while Germany would do the same 
in the Mediterranean, “which becomes more and more the centre of 
European resistance to British imperialism”. - 

May 1.—The Rome wireless announced that “another e batch 
of German police officials had arrived in Rome to attend the sixth 
course of instruction on the organization of the Italian police force ih 
East Africa". Commenting on the Salzburg meeting, the wireless- 
announced: “Tt-is clear that we are on the threshold o t political 
and military events, which are destined to have their influence on the 
development of the present conflict.” It stressed the “unified” charac- 
ter of these events, “because the various fronts of this world war are 
becoming one both in time and space". It also stated that the Salzburg 
discussions would have repercussions on the Far Eastern front, since, 
"neither Britain nor Russia can act in the East so long as the Caucasus 
and the Mediterranean are firmly blocked by Germany and Italy". 

May 2.—Gayda, writing in the Gtornale d'Italia, emphasized that 

‘complete agreement was reached in the Salzburg discussions. '"'Ger- 
many will uphold Italy's aspirations, which are well known and which 
constitute the essential reason for Italy’s interventión.. Italy will 
recognize and support the just claims of Greater Germany. ... Renee l 
forward there is only one front for the two Axis Powers, andon the 
various sectors where they are engaged 'a common effort will be made 
in accordance with the necessities of the moment and with common 
military plans.” He declared that the Salzburg ideo aas de in 
their right light rumours of dissension between Italy and y and 
reports that Italy might seek.a separate peace. th countries had 
enormous masses of men and materials, and “they are perfectly able 
to send these men and this material to the sectors they choose". - : 
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JAPAN i 


April 30.—The General Election for the House of Representatives 

took place. Request to Argentina to discontinue representation of 
- Greek and Norwegian interests in Japan. (Se? Argentsna.) 

May 2.—The Prime Minister broadcast a message announcing a 
sweeping victory for the ‘“Government-recommended” candidates in 
the Election, and declaring that,this Government victory proved to the , 
world the nation’s unflinching determination to carry the war to a 
successful conclusion. "The unprecedented manifestátion of confidence 
in the Government by the Japanese people", he said, “has served to 
shatter the dream of Britain, the United States, and: the Chungking. 
régime that the Election would reveal weaknesses in the war effort of 
Japan." He attributed the success not only to the achievements of the 
armed forces-but to the sincerity and determination of the people 
behind the front to fulfil their duties to the utmost; 

May 4.—The' Tókyo wireless'announced that the Persian Minister 
had been-ordered to leave-Japan, following the Persian order to the 
Japanese Minister to leave Iran. : 

May 9.—The Vatican's representative in Tokyo was raised from. 
the status of apostolic delegate to that of Apostolic Nuncio. — ^ : 

Presentation of credentials of first Japanese diplomatic representa- 
tive to the Holy See, (See Vatican City.) 





MADAGASCAR ^ ; : . 
May 4.—It was announced on the wireless that officers, N.C:O.s, 
and men of the reserve had been called up to undergo at least six 

months’ training. s 

May 5.—A combined British naval ànd military force arrived in 

Courier Bay at dawn. It was made clear to the French authorities in 

Madagascar that the United Nations had “no intention of interfering 

with the French status of the territory, which will remain French and 

will continue to be part of the French Empire". . - 

. The Governor-General, M. Annet, sent a m 'to Vichy 
stating that Diego Suarez had been attacked by British air and sea 
forces, and that he had replied to a Brifish ultimatum to surrender 
that Madagascar would defend itself to the end. Messages from Pétain 
and Darlan to the Fotces. (SeeFrance.) 

Muy 6.—The Governor-General sent a cable to Vichy describing the . 
` situation as “critical”, and stating that the French air force there was 
“taking part in the fighting with all its-strength”’. 
May 7.—Diego Suarez surrendered, and the British fleet entered 

* the harbour. The Governor-General, in a statement announcing this, 
said: “From the beginning of the operations the mission of the defenders 
was a mission.of sacrifice. They knew it and heroically carried it out, 
their thoughts ing to France." He declared that all other points in - 

' the island would be defended with the same resolution: there was no 
_ doubt of the loyalty of the population of ; : 

May 8.—British _ announcement that Madagascar would remain 
French and would be restored to French sovereignty after the war. (See 
„Great Britain.) Se NEU ` at Deeg 
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MALTA `. ` a 
May 7.—The resignation of General Dobbie as Governor was 
announced, and the appointment of Viscount Gort to succeed him: 
May 8:—Viscount Gort.arrived in Malta. ; 


MARTINIQUE g 


May 9.—A U.S. mission undef Admiral Hoover arrived-$0 secure an c 


understanding with Admiral Robert. {Ses U.S.A.) 


MEXICO - : ` 

Apri 30.—American reports stated that the Government had 
assigned 400 agents to travel through the country to suppress pro- 
Axis propaganda, particularly among industiial workers. * 
NETHERLANDS : MO : 

May 1.—The Vrij Nederland, the’ Free Dutch paper: published in ' 
London, gave statistics of Dutch shipping, stating that up to thé end’, 


of 1941 the Netherlands had lost 419,158 tons out of the 2,610,000 tons ‘ 


‘of merchant shipping she possessed after the invasion of Holland, and 
that a total of 20,000 Dutch sailors had joined the Allied forces after , 
the invasion, of whom 757 had since lost their lives. 324,000 tons of 
shipping were lost in Holland when the country was invaded. ~ 

May 4.—The German-controlled wireless announced that 71 
Dutchmen, including some officers, had been shot for anti-German 
activities, and the officers were further charged with having' ‘‘broken 
their word of honour” not to engage in such activity. 7-other Dutchmen 
were sentenced to life imprisonment. * : 

May 5.—Army agreement with Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

May 7.—Great Britain and the U.S.A. raised the status of their 
diplomatic missions to the Netherlands Government to that of 
Embassies, and the corresporiding Dutch Ministers were raised in rank. 

Mey 8.—The German authorities sentenced 6 men to death at The 
Hague for food rationing offences. - ` 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


May 6.—The Domei Agency D pra that a Japanese 'court- ` 


martial in Batavia had sentenced 2 Dutthmen to death for repeating 
“rumours” based on'foreign wireless reports. — . 


NORWAY si. QUEE 
April 28.— The first 2 laymen were ordained clergymen in the State 

Church to replace those who had resigned. (Quisling had recently 

appointed acting bishops and had ordered them to submit” lists of 
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laymen suitable for ordination.) Another statute was issued stating 
that candidates for Holy Orders might be refused unless they gave a 
declaration of loyalty to Quisling. Meanwhile, the clergy who had 
resigned continued to pursue their spiritual activities, and to teach in 
the absence of schoolteachers. Swedish reports stated that Bishop 
Krohn-Hansen of Tromsoe had been arrested. 

A 30.—The German authorities in Oslo announced that 2 
officials of the German securéty police were shot on April 26 on an 
island off tite west coast of Norway, by “assailants who illegally left 
Norway some time ago for England, where they were schooled by the 
British Secret Service", and then sent back “‘supplied with explosives - 
and other sabotage weapons". On the grounds of this evidence, 18 
Norwegians were shot after being arrested while attempting to get 
away to England “with firearms andsmachine-guns”’. 

May 1.—The Government, in London, issued a statement denying 
that the 18 Norwegians who were shot were in any way implicated in 
the assassination of the 2 German police officials, 4s-all the men were 
among those arrested in March and accused of planning to escape to 
Great Britain from, Aalesund. The statement said that this shooting ' 

"jn effect a reprisal shooting". : 

May 2.—Swedish reports stated. that a circular had been sent to all 

: opposition teachers who had not been arrested giving the new applica- 

. tion form for readmission to the Teachers’ Association. This stated: . 
“As long as political propaganda, etc., at variance with my conscience 
is not included in my duties, and as long as the Youth Service does not 
interfere. with school work and I am obliged to do nothing in conflict 
with my terms of appointment, I may be considered a member of the 
Teachers’ Ássociation."' . 

May 5.—Swedish reports stated that Himmler was visiting Norway. 

May 8.—Swedish reports stated that the German naval commandant 
at Bergen had decreed that the waters adjacent to the port should be 
closed to shipping every night Between 11 p.m. and 4 a.m.’ An official 
announcement at Bergen stated that a number of houses had 
been burnt down as a reprisal for the alleged aid given by 
the civilian population to “agents of the British Secret Service" who 
were said to have killed 2 high S.S. officers on an outlying island in 
April. : 

May 9.—Swedish reports ‘stated that the German authorities at 
Kristiansand had stopped all night traffic there for military reasons, 
and at Tromsoe all captains were ordered to report to the German 
authorities immediately after the arrival of their ships and again before 
they left. i T. f 

` , May 11.—Swedish reports stated that at Stavanger and Haugesund 

- the quishngs had split into two antagonistic sections, and that the 
Germans had ordered the arrest of.one group and their dispatch to a 
concentration camp. 3 


PERU 


May 7.—Trade treaty signed with U.S.A. Visit of President to 
Washington (Ses U.S.A) ° 
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“POLAND . - í 


May 3.—The Polish national day was celebrated in London, anq in 
an order of the day to the Polish forces, General Sikorski said that 
there was a Polish army in existence of over 100,000 disciplined and 
brave men. ''There is one road only which leads, for us, to Poland", he 
said. “This road goes through defeated Germany. We shall pass that . 
, Toad victoriously.” : : y 

May 6.—The German authoritief issued a decree forbidding all 
Polish men under 28 and all women under 25 from mafrying. 

Reports were current of agricultural sabotage in farms which had been 
transferred from Polish owners to German colonists. The German press 
had recently announced that 72 per cent of all cultivated land in western 
Poland had been confiscated and transferred. to German ownership, 
including 2,000 large estates and 250,000 peasant farms, a total of 
2,900,000 hectares. f 

May 8.—It was learned that death sentences on Poles for helping 
prisoners of war were becoming more numerous, and the Gestapo was 
also increasing the severity of its measures in view of the growing 
activities of Polish secret organizations and sabotage by Polish par- 
tisan troups.in Polish Upper Silesia. An order was recently issued in 
Lodz stating that food ration cards would be issued to- Polish males 
aged 14 tó 50 and Polish females aged 14 to 40 only on production of a 
certificate of registration with the local German labour exchange. 

It was also learned that, as a consequence of an agreement between 
the Polish, Soviet, and British authorities, Polish children were being 
evacuated from the U.S.S.R. to India. i 

May 11.—The Government, in London, announced that on May 3 
the Polish “Carpathian” brigade from Tobruk joined the Polish forces 
stationed in Persia. 


PORTUGAL 


May Le from Lisbon stated that Field-Marshal Sperrl, , 
Commander of the Luftwaffe in the West, was in Lisbon incognito. 


RUMANIA 


May 2.—It was learned that, near Craiova, guerrillas under the 
leadership of Minulescu had derailed a German troop train recently, 
kilong 70 German soldiers and capturmg much war material. Near 
Buzau a train ing petrol was set on fire by armour-piercing 
incendiary bullets. -In Bucharest a high school used as quarters for 
troops was raided and the equipment taken away. 

. May 9.—It,was learned that the former Chief of the General Staff 
who resigned two months previously in protest against the sending of 
er troops to the Russian front) was under house arrest, and that 
many Government officials had been dismissed for political unreliability. 
Reports were current that Rumanian patriots had held secret consulta- 
tions with General Mihailovitch. : d 
May 10.—Field-Marshal List arrived in Bucharest. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
~ May 1:—General, Smuts said at Pretoria that. although South 
Africa's forces had successfully shrmounted the dangers threatening 
from the north, they now had to face the “menace from Japan", which 
might bring danger to South Africa's very shores.’ "Ceylon to-day is in 
The very gravest danger”, he declared. “Fhe island might go the way 
of Crete." The time had therefore ‘come for the Union to make even 
greater efforts, and the whole coumtry must unite to repel that danger. 
‘I hope that all sections will be united in facing that danger—whatever 
colour their skin", he said. “Rather than expose South Africa to that 
final degradation we should be prepared, and as far as I am concerned 
I am prepared, to go the whole hog to inspan all the forces of South 


17 


Africa. . . . There is nothing, in the resort, that I, for one, shall not . 


be prepared to do to save this country for the future." He therefore 
appealed to the people to “go all out” to increase their defences. 


ae 5.—The Minister of Finance said in a broadcast that up to the 
end of th 


e financial year just concluded £137 million had been spent for 


war purposes, of which only £66 million had been borrowed. War _ 


. expenditure for the current year was estimated at £80 million, of which 
under £38 million was to be borrowed. . 


. ` 
- x A N 


SPAIN "T " 

d 6.—Greek Government's suspension of diplomatic relations. 
(See Greece.) 7 i Ki 
SWEDEN: i 


May 8.—The chairmen of the most important student bodies issued 
a joint protest against the quisling Government in Norway which, it 
said, was “destroying those fundamental values which made the peoples 
of Scandinavia into civilized nations”. “We particülarly object", it 
continued, “‘to the dissolution of cultural life as demonstrated by the 
'suppression of thought and by the outrages against representatives of 
the Church, the schools, and the Universities." We are convinced that a 
political system which exposes the protagonists of intellectual culture 
to arbitrary treatment and to brutality is unable to create any future 
for its country." Yo i 


SWITZERLAND À $ A l ] 

April 28.— The Telegraph Agency stated that General Giraud 
entered Switzerland on April 21 under an assumed name, and left on 
April 25 after" his identity was established. Fs 

May 4.—It was reported that Germany had demanded 75 locomotives 
. from Switzerland and had threatened to cut off supplies of coal if she 
did not get them. . 

May 7.—A warning to Nazis and Communists that no activities 
infringing Switzerland's strict neutrality would be tolerated was 
issued in Berne.  : ` > 

May 8.—It was learned that sentences ranging from six years’ to 
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-six months’ imprisonment- had been passed. on a number of Swiss 
citizens accused of espionage on behalf of a foreign Power. 7 


TURKEY. N ' 

May 1 —It' was learned that within the previous two months delé- 
gatjons had been sent from Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary to 
Ankara to negotiate trade agreements on a compensation,basis. T urkey 
"had insisted that Turkish products could be shipped only after the 
arrival in Turkey of their equivalent from these countries, and they 
all accepted this condition. 


May 4.—Reports were current in Istanbul that German troops were 


being steadily withdrawn from the Balkans, where v ahont 6 
divisions Temained, and that the Luftwaffe was being withdrawn from 
the Aegean Islands. "n^ ` 


U.S.A. l ' 


April 28. —President Roosevelt broadcast a message to the nation, 
: if which he said that. for two years before America entered the war 
she had been gearing hér industrial machinery up to'a high level of 
production, but that her war effort had done little to dislocate the 
normal lives of-American citizens. Since Pearl Harbour, however, she 
had dispatched several hundred thousands of her Army and Navy 
forces to bases and battlefronts thousands of miles from home, and 
‘- had'speeded up her war production on a scale that was testing her 
‘industrial power, engineering genius, and economic structure to the 
utmost. American troops had taken stations in South America, 
Greenland, Iceland, the British Isles, the Near East, the Middle East, 
the Far East, Australia, and on many islands in the Pacific, and 
American warships were in the combat in the North and South Atlantic, 
in the Arctic, in the Mediterranean, in the Indian Ocean, and in the 
North and South Pacific. On the Euro front, he said that Russian 


forces had ud ies and were destroying more of the armed powerof ' 


the enemy than all thé other United Nations put together. The Mediter- 
ranean area remained on the surface much the same as before, but it 
was “receiving very careful àttention". $ 

With r to France, the President said that America’s policy had 
been consistent from the begiņning; throughout the Nazi occupation 
they had hoped for the maintenance of a French Government "which 
would strive to regain independence, to re-establish principles - of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, and to restore the ‘historic culture of 
France". “However,” he said, “we are now concerned lest those who 
have recently come to power may seek to force the brave .French 
people to submission to Nazi despotism. The United Nations will take 
measures, if Necessary, to prevent the use of French territory in any 
parts of the world for military purposes by the Axis Powers. The good 
people of France will readily understand that such action is essential. 


.. - The overwhelming majority of the French people understand that - 


the fight of the United Nations is fundamentally their fight; that our 
victory means the restoration of free and para one France, and 
the saving of France from the slavery which wo 


d be imposed on her . 
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by her external enemies and internal traitors... . We know that deep- 

seated determination to obstruct every step of the Axis plans extends 

from Occupied France through Vichy.France to the peoples of their 

colonies. in every ocean and on every continent. Our aeroplanes are 
. helping in the defence of French colonies to-day, and soon American 

Flying Fortresses will be fighting for the liberation of the darkened 

Continent of Europe." In all the occupied countries there were people 
: who had never stopped fighting? and among the Germans and Italians 
there was a growing feeling of hopelessness. 

In the Far East there had been a long series of losses, but he said 
that Austtalia, New Zealand, and othet territory would be bases for 
offensive action to regain the lost territory. The situation in Burma 
was bad, the Japanese were likely to cut the Burma Road, but he 
promised that “ways will be found to deliver aeroplanes and munitions 
of war to the armies of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. We remember 
that the Chinese were the first to stand up and fight the aggressors in 
this war; and in future unconquerable China will play its proper ról& 
in maintaining peace and prosperity not only in eastern Asia, but in 
the'whole world". He mentioned the heavy losses of the Japanese 


and the reports that bombs had been dropped on Tokyo and other . 


places, which would have a great effect on the Japanese people. 
Not every American could have the privilege of fighting in the war, 
but they would all have to adjust their lives at home to new war 
conditions, abandoning not only luxuries but many other creature 
comforts. America was now spending solely for war purposes about 


$100 million a day, and before the end of 1942 this rate of expenditure . 
. would be doubled. He then gave a warning against inflation, and - 


referred to his 7-point programme for keeping down the cost of living. 
“The important thing to remember,” he said, “is that eaeh one of these 
points is dependent on the others if the whole programme is to work, ... 
and every single person in the U.S. is going to be affected by this 
programme." All unessential ding would have to be foregone 
1n order to increase saving, and he declared that he would use all the 
executive powers he had to carry out this policy, and would ask for 
extra powers if necessary. This was a war in which the courage, en- 
durance, and loyalty of civilians were playing a most vital part. “It 
was the fortitude of the common people 'of Britain under fire which 
enabled that island to stand," he said, "and prevent Hitler from 
winning the war in 1940." The American people were at present 
relatively safe from such disasters, but he urged them to follow the 
example being set by their fighting men and sacrifice everything for 
victory. “When at the end of this great struggle we shall have saved 
our free way of life we shall have made no sacrifice.” 

The Office of Price Administration issued an order fixing maximum 
prices for most articles in daily use, at the highest prices prevalent in 
March, and also froze rents in 302 centres of war effort or production 
at rates paid either on March 1, 1942, or at the rates of anuary 1, 
April 1, or July 1, 1941. : 

Apri 30.—General Hsiung Sbih-hui, the head of the Chinese military 
mission to the U.S.A., told the press that China had a definite part to 
play in the grand strategy of the United Nations, and that it was up 


, to the lattergo see that got enough to do the job. He maintained, 


* 
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that Russia and Britain were holding Germany in check, and that 
therefore the U.S. should devote considerable attention to Japan, so 
that she could. not consolidate her gains and use the raw materials she 
had gained in Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. He appeáled for a 
unified strategy covering all the United Nations' efforts in all war 
theatres, and declared t the watchword should be “no breathing 
spell for Japan". He predicted that eventually Japan and Russia 
would come into open conflict. e . 

May 1.—Mr. Hull had a ‘conference with M. Adrief Tixier, chief 
representative of the Free French in the U.S.A. It was authoritatively 
stated in Washington that the Government would continue to give aid 
to General de Gaulle and his national committee as a symbol of French 
military resistance against the Axis and to recognize their effective 
control of the French territories which had rallied to Free France. 

May 2.— President Roosevelt announced that, since the defence of 
Irgn and was “vital to the defence of the U.S.”, both countries 
would be eligible to receive assistance under the Lend-Lease Act, and 
that Iran had already signed an agreement that material shipped to her 
should not leave the country or be allowed to fall into other hands. 
The War Production Board announced that Free France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Turkey, and Iceland had been added to the list of countries 
whose orders were admitted as "defence orders" with priority rating 
À-10, such as had been granted to the U.K., the Dominions, China, etc. 

May 4.—The Vichy Ambassador was called to the State Department 
and informed that President Roosevelt had been told of the British 

„occupation of Madagascar, which had “the full approval and support 
of the Government of the United States". The State Department 
announced that Madagascar presented a definite danger to the United 
Nations of occupation or use by the Axis Powers, especially Japan, and 
that such Axis occupation would constitute a serious danger to the 
United Nations “in their fight to maintain the kind of civilization to 
which France and the United Nations have been so long accustomed. 
The Government of the-U.S. is at war with the Axis Powers, and if it 
becomes necessary or desirable for U.S. troops or ships to use Madagas- 
car in the common cause the U.S. will not hesitate to dosoat any time". 
It was emphasized that Madagascar would be restored to France after 
the war, or at any time that its occupation was no longer essential 
to the cause of the United Nations, and the announcement concluded: 
"In view of the fact that the island of Madagascar will be held in trust 
for France in order to protect it from any attack by any one of the Axis 
Powers, any warlike act permitted by the French Government ágainst 
the Governments of Great Britain or the U.S. would of necessity have 
to be regarded by the Government of the U.S. as an attack upon the 
United Nations as a whole.” 

Mr. Hull told the press that relations with Vichy were on a day-to-day 
basis, and added that the Government were giving close attention 
to Martinique. He said that American forces would be ready to back 

- up the British occupation of Madagascar if necessary, and that U.S. 
troops and ships would use the island if necessary or desirable in the . 
war against the Axis. MMC 
-.The Maritime Commission announced that by completing and 
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delivering 36 merchant vessels in April American shipyards had 
established a new construction record. ~ 

May 5.—An embargo was imposed on the export of silver to Europe, 
including Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Sweden, Vichy France, 
Tokey and French Africa, since it was found that consignments, 
though shipped to neutral countries, reached the Axis Powers. - 

The Under Secretary for War told the House of Representatives 
Military Committee that the Army was being built up to a strength of 
6 million mens ‘ 

May 6.—The Defence Communication Board ordered the immediate . 
closing of all facilities to the French Telegraph Cable Company in the 
U.S. as a matter of “national security and defence in the successful 
conduct of the war". E 

The New: York police, acting on information-from Rio de Janeiro, 
arrested 3 seamen on board the Portuguese ship Serra Pinto, and took 
from them thousands of letters brought from: Europe for clandestine 
delivery to "innumerable American destinations", and $15,000 in 
American currency. The letters were reported to have come from Axis 
and Axis-occupied countries. ue 17 E 

May 7.— President Prado of Peru arrived in Washington. A new ` 
trade treaty -betwéen U.S.A. -and -Peru was signed in Washington. 
' -It dealt largely with the mobilization of Peruvian strategic resources, 

and there were tariff concessions or both sides. The U.S. was to acquire 

the Peruvian rubber and cotton surpluses. 

The State Department announced the raising of the status of the 
diplomatic mission to the Netherlands Government to that of an 
Embassy, and' the similar raising in rank of the Dutch- Minister in * 
the U.S.A. The announcement said: “Just two years ago, the peace- 
loving Dutch-people were treacherously attacked by the German 
armjes, since when the.Netherlands territory has been treated as a slave 

‚State by Germany. But the cruel oppression to which they have been 
subj has never impaired the unfaltering determination of the 

Dutch p to regain their independence." 

The Swedish liner Drotiningholm left New York for Lisbon with Axis 
Ambassadors and Ministers and members of their staffs and other 

: nationals, who were to be exchanged for American officials and ` 
nationals from Axis countries. . ME. 

May 8.—President Quezon of the Philippines arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from Australia with members of his family and his staff. 

The Vice-President declared that the Axis offensive on the military, 
sabotage, and propaganda fronts in the U.S. and Latin America would 
reach its peak “some timé during the next few months". He said that 
the summer and autumn of 1942 would be the supreme crisis for the 
U.S.A. He continued: "We may be sure that Hitler and Japan will 
co-operate to do the unexpected; perhaps an attack by Japan against 

and our north-west coast, at a time when German transport 

aircraft will be shuttled across from Dakar to furnish leadership and 

‘stiffening to a German uprising in Latin America.” All Americans must. 
be prepared “‘for the worst kind of fifth column work in Latin America, ~ 

‘much of it operating through Governments with which the U.S. at 

present is at peace. en I say this I recognize that the peoples of both 

Latin America and the nations which are süpporting the agencies 


^ 


- 


, "types had been sunk, probably sunk, or 
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through which the fifth columnists work are overwhelmingly on the 
side of the democracies". . 
'* It was learned that the U.S. and Canadian Governments had agreed 
on a survey by American ‘engineers to determine the possibility of a 
railway fiom North-Western Canadá to Alaska. .' : 
May 9.—The State Department announced that President Roose- 
velt had “directed” a visit to Martinique by Admiral Hoover, com- 
mander of the Caribbean Sea front, to seek with “the person of the 
French eh Commissioner there an understanding with respect to the 
local problem ted by the French ions in the Caribbean 
arising out of the collaboration policy of aval” , The announcement 
continued:- “The arrangement offered by the U.S. Government provides 
. that the French flag will continue to fly over French Caribbean pos- 
sessions, that Prench sovereignty there will remain unchanged, and 
that Admirel Robert will continue to be recognized as the ultimate 
authority of Government in the French Caribbean Sssions." Should 
a satisfactory understanding be reached, the U.S. Government promised 
to safeguard the-maintenance of economic life there. 2 
: May 10.—The Wa? Department announced that the aeroplanes 
which bombed Japan on April 18 were U.S. Army bombers. 


Lord Halifax broadcast a message to the people-of the Netherlands - 


on the second e DM German invasion, telling them that a 


great striking force was being built up-in the British Isles, which ‘on’ 


- the appointed day will surge forward irrésistibly and break the chains 


that the Nazis have tried to fasten on you". He contrasted the situa- ^. 


tion with that in 1940; “this is no longer the sort of war Göring expected 
when he boasted that the Luftwaffe -. . would make the English birds 
wonder what had happened to the sun, nor is it the sort of war Hitler 
planned when he invaded Poland". He praised the courage and sacri- 
fices of the Dutch people, and said: “I, who represent Britain in America, 
give you my word that in the factories here, as in those at home, 


ships, guns, tanks, and aircraft are being made in quantities such as” 


the Nazis never bargained for." 
The Navy Department announced that 178 Japanese ships of all 
P Ls U.S. naval forces 
since December 7, 1941, and 81 sunk or damaged by U.S: Army forces, 
making a total of 259. . g 
May 11.—Mr. Hull received M. Haye to discuss the American 


mission to Martinique. M. Haye latèr stated to the press that "nothing . 


. new" was involved, and that Admiral Robert was talking with Admiral 


N 


Hoover, just as in 1941 he had talked and reached an understanding ` 


with the U.S. Admiral Greenslade. ) : . 
. The British Under-Secretary for Air arrived in the country on his 
way toa United Nations air conference at Ottawa. 
U.S.S.R. . A E , 
April 29.—The Government announced that the traditional holidays 
- on May 1 and 2 should be working days. _ f " 
Apri 30.—M. Stalin issued an Order of the Day for May Day to 
Moscow Workers, the Red Army and Navy, guerrilla v nie and 
comrades in all parts of the Union, including those under German 
occupation. After referring to the conversion of May Day into a day 
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_of work and fighting, he condemned the German Fascists as “‘not 
nationalists but aggressors, who seize countries*which do not belong 
to them, making out of them places which will enrich the German 
bankers and plutocrats". He accused Göring of being “one of the first 
bankers and plutocrats who has a share in dozens of factories and 
workshops". Hitler, Goebbels, Ribbentrop, Himmler, and other chiefs 
were condemned as “hyenas of the German bankers, putting their own 
interests above all others". “The German Fascists are reactionaries, 
feudal lords, and the German army is an army of serfs which sheds its 
blood for the enrichment of German barons and the reintroduction of. 

~- the power of the plutocrats," he said. “Only professional liars can . 

affirm that the German Fascists... can be ed the defenders of 

- European culture. In actual fact the German nation is destroying ~~ 

culture and the German army is a.medjeval weapon which destroys _ 

European culture m order to enrich the, slave-owning ‘culture’ of 

German bankers and barons." 

He went on to say that the German people were greatly disillusioned' 
by the sacrifices and sufferings of-war, which had brought hunger and 
poxerty to millions. “The German people are becoming more and more . 
conscious of the defeat of Germany,” he said. “For them it is growing 
ever clearer that the only outlet from the position in which they now 
find themselves is the freeing of Germany from the freebooting clique 
of Hitler and Goóring " He also said that the German Army ias dar à 
weaker than it had been 10 months before. Old and experienced 
generals had either been killed by the Red Army or dismissed by the 
* Fascist chiefs, and the same applied to the officer cadres. The Russian 
Army, on the other hand, had undoubtedly grown stronger. "'It is 
beyond doubt that the Red Army is better organized and stronger 
than at the beginning of the war. The atrocities committed by the . 
Fascist aggressors on the civil population and on prisoners of war have 
inspired our men. They have started genumely to hate the German- 
Fascist aggressor, and have understood that it is impossible to fight 
the enemy without having learnt to hate him heart aud soul." 

He paid a tribute to the help being given to Russia by Great Britain 
and the U S., "with whom we are linked by ties of friendship and 
solidarity, and who give our country ever greater war assistance’. 

- May 11.—Red Star published an article stating that in no circum- 

stances could there be any reconciliation with the Fascists. “The 

German invaders are not the kind. of enemy to whom, after or during 

the battle, we can hold out our hands in friendship,” it stated. “It is an 

- old saying that the dead body of the enemy has a welcome odour.” 


VATICAN CITY i 

‘May 9.—Harada, the first Japanese diplomatic representative at the 
Holy See, was given the rank of Ambassador, and presented his letters 
of credence to the Pope. " 


YUGOSLAVIA p : 
' May 11.—Swiss reports stated that the chief of police of Monastir 
had been murdered. e 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION OVERSEAS . 


I. BACKGROUND AND TENDENCIES ^ 

THE present war is giving an additional powerful stimulus to the pro- 
cess of industrialization in many countries outside the established 
centres of manufacture in Europe and North America, which will cer- 
tainly influence the post-war pattern of trade to a very marked extent, 
and will be of great importance to Britain in particular. It is obviously 
important to know the extent-óf the c es now going on, but a clear 
view of their significance can be obtained only in the light of certain 
general principles. i `, 

There is a natural tendency for people living in the old centres of - 
manufacturing industry to look upon'the growth of new centres else- ` 
where as an entirely artificial development, fostered by déliberate pro- 
tective policy, or by the stimulus of wartime needs and dislocation. 
There is no doubt, of course, that the industries concerned have grown 
up ‘mainly behind protective walls of trade-restriction or in the forcing- 
house of war, but this does not necessarily mean that they were ae 
or mainly the products of these special stimuli. The protective 
and other aids may in many cases merely have hastened the develop- 
ment of seeds which were ripe or nearly ripe for growth even without. 
shelter. 

‘In the nineteenth de tus the opening-up of overseas territories took 


place on a basis of marked economic specialization. In the circum-- - 


stances, this was only to be expected; the old countries (especially 
Britain) were passing through a phase in which population, the téch- 
nical availa of producing manufactured goods, and the amount of 
capital available for investment were all increasing rapidly, so that land 
was becoming quickly scarcer relatively to all the other factors of pro- 
"^ duction.- In Tithe new countries, on the other hand, it was abundance of 
land which was the outstanding economic feature. The Law of Com- 
parative Costs, which summarizes the conditions under. which any 
specializa tion— pérsonal, regional, or national—is profitable, may be 
stated in the form that each area will do best by y specialising on thst 
branch of production which requires most (relatively) of the ors of 
production whose prices there are lower, in relation to the prices of the 
remaining factors, than is the case elsewhere. Thus, it was proper and 
natural that the new countries should specialize on the branches of 
roduction which needed most land and other natural resources, and 
least labour and capital—namely, agriculture and mining—while the 
old countries of Europe should specialize on those which required most 
labour and capital and least land. 
This division of functions, however, was bound to become less simple 
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and clear-cut, for a number of. reasons. In the first place, it clearly does ` 
not always pay an area to specialize completely on the branch of pro- 
` duction for which, at first, it has a*comparative advantage.. When the 
specialization has been pushed to a certain point the demand for the 
product will probably have been so far satisfied, and the cost at which 
' more Could be produced so far raised (relatively to the cost of producing 
other things, or of producing the same product elsewhere) that there is 
no-case for ares the ialization further. TE 
, In some of the overseas areas the cost of producing agricultural pro- 
ducts and minerals certainly rose relatively to its level elsewhere as 
population increased and capital became more plentiful, but in others 
technical improvements lowered it. All agricultural and other primary 
roducers, however, were affected by the fact thàt, as the standard of 
living in the world is raised, the demand for agricultural products ' 
increases in a smaller proportion than that for manufactured goods and 
personal services of various kinds. Moreover, the total productive 
capacity of many of the overseas countries increased, by virtue of 
immigration, high birth-rates, low death-rates, and importation of 
capital, much more rapidly than that of the old European countries. 
Hence, it soon came about that they could supply all the agricultural 
and mineral products which the market could absorb at an economic 
price without using by any means all their productive resources. More- 
"over, the pressure on the overseas countries to devote some of their 
resources to manufacturing industry was increased by the practice of 
the old manufacturing countries in limiting the extent of their own 
specialization by protecting or subsidizing their agriculture on strategic 
and social grounds and thus restricting both the export markets for the 
agricultural products of the overseas countries and (to some extent) the 
supply of industrial goods available for them to import. 7 
us, strong forces were at'work which were bound, sooner, or later, 
to lead to some measure of industrialization in practically all overseas 
countries where the natural facilities for-it were not hopelessly un- 
favourable. In fact, too, the desire of manufacturing. countries to pre- 
serve their agriculture was matched by the desire in the new countries 
to develop manufactures for similar reasons—social and strategic—and 
also with the additional object, in many cases, of escaping from the 
economically dangerous situation of having all their eggs jn one basket. 
This meant that industrialization was initiated under the shelter of pro- 
tection, instead of being left to await the stimulus of ordináry economic 
- forces.. Nevertheless, even with this artificial encouragement, indus- 
trialization bas probably not (until the present war, at any rate) 
P 1 fast enough to brihg primary producing countries in general 
into complete adjustment with their economic environment. That this . 
is the case'is shown by the great economic depression which has en- 
gulfed moet primary producers in recent years. : : 
The causes of this depression are complex. In the first place, the dis- 
location due to the last war brought about an expansion'of primary 
"producing capacity outside Europe which was, in many cases, not 
warranted in peacetime conditions. Secondly, the improvement in: the . 
; techniques of agricultural production was very rapid, such factors as - 
the improvement of strains and the invention of the motor tractor 
exercising a powerful effect, and, though the most favoured areas were 
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'able to benefit by these improvements, others were adversely affected 


by the low prices which they tendéd.to produce. Thirdly, the fall in 
agricultural prices relatively to ‘industrial prices which was thus 
initiated helped to quicken the increase of agricultural protection in 
most of the main industrial countries, which, im turn, worsened the 
position of the agricultural exporters. The industrial depression after 
1929 and the incompleteness of the repovery from it in the U.S.A. 
constituted a fourth and very powerful factor depressing primary pro- 
ducers everywhere, both directly'and by encouraging ‘protectionism in 
other countries, but it seems likely that, even'had recovery from the 
depression been complete, a large burden of-necessary adjustment would 
still have remained to. be shouldered by primary producing Countries, 
since their difficulties were already apparent before 1929. 

That the rapid F a of the inter-war period have left all 
countries which hitherto have depended mainly oii primary production 
with a great deal of adjustment to accomplish is, at all events, clear. 
The questions which remain in doubt are not whether industrialization 


in these areas is inevitable and whether it is desirable (the answer to - 


both these questions being obviously in the affirmative), but what 


_kinds of industrial development are most suitable, and whether the 


developments fostered by pre-war protection and wartime needs are 


the best for the solution of the problems which have-arisefi. These. 


questions can be answered only after a careful consideration, in the 


light of the doctrine of comparative costs, of the capacities of the various . 


overseas countries concerned. In later articles, it is hoped to attempt a 


very tentative examination on these lines of the nP as well 
AB... 


as the achievements, of various parts of the worli 


a f zj 
YOUTH IN GERMAN-OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
2 - 
RACIAL discrimination dictates two lines of policy in Germany's 
treatment of youth in occupied couhtries, but both Imes converge on 
the one point of German overlordship in Europe. Policy in.the western, 
"Germanic", countries is to train Nazis, educated to collaborate in 


.£he New Order; in the eastern ‘‘non-Germanic’’ countries the aim is to 


educate young people only so far as to make them capable of carrying 
out the orders of their German masters. sd 


I 


In Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands the approptiate policy , 


is being pursued by the formation of youth organizations, enrolment 
in Labour Service, and control of education. In Denmark, still main- 
tained as the ''show-piece" of the happiness of life-in collaboration 
with Germany, activities so far have been largely restricted to parades 
and propaganda by the Clausenist Nazi Party,.with its Youth Organiza- 
tion. The policy in France is, probably for tactical reasons, as yet 
indeterminate. In Czechoslovakia‘ Roland, and Yugoslavia the 
appropriate policy is being pursued by restricting educational oppor- 
tunjties for national youth and increasing those for German youth 
In Greece, the main. aim is Germanization of education. toa lag 
To: take the Germanic countries first; mr O3 
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NORWAY 

Under a law which came into force on March 1, 1942, all Norwegian 
children of 10-16 are compelled to join the Nazi Youth Organization. 
The aim is to guarantee a planned and organized upbringing for 
Norwegian youth duting the years in which the foundation of character 
is laid. In the words of the Nazi Youth Minister, Stang, “We shall 
first care for the physical side. Our second task is the forming of 
character amd the implanting in young people of a feeling of responsi- 
bility and duty. Through the youth we will shape a new generation 
ready, if necessary, to defend the country with weapons. The third 
task will be to instil knowledge". The order of these aims—knowledge 
last—is worth noting. . 

Between 10 and 14 children are educated in the national spirit; at 
14 they wear uniform and are given special duties, which means they 
must join the Hird (Storm Troopers), and suitable youngsters are to 
be specially trained for leading positions in State and party. Among 
the duties of-the Hird is to bring Norway's education into line with 
Germany's, and the Hird attitude towards education may be indi- 
cated by a statement made to Hirdmen on August 17, 1941, by 
Orvar Saether, who declared that the old system, which allowed 
children freedom of expression, was ‘egoistic, leading Norway and 
Europe to ruin. In carrying out its task the Hird uses terrorization. 
On one occasion Hirdmen entered a school at Skien, where they said 
one of their number had been annoyed, took 4 boys to their station 
and severely beat one, only 13 years old; on another they struck and, 
severely mishandled the Rector and a teacher at an Oslo commercial 
school. 

In all schools intensive efforts are made to give a Nazi twist to the 
teaching. At least half an hour a week is given to explaining the 
policy of Quisling, and pupils are taught the German version of the 
reason for the occupation of Norway, while a new history book from 
which “‘the worst corruptions of historical facts" in existing books are 
excluded is being itai by the Education Department. New books 
on sociology omit all reference to the Storting and the Army, but a | 
' song book is being introduced containing Hird marches and battle 
songs On ‘the other hand, every precaution is taken to prevent 
any opposition to the New Order from being insinuated into the 
teaching. i . . 

In the summer of 1941 the Education Department issued a circular 
to all schools warning the teachers that they would be held responsible 
if any demonstrations against it occurred, and threatening to close the 
schools at the slightest sign of trouble and hand them over to the 
German military authorities. Despite this, demonstrations at many 
schools took place, and were met by terrorization and arrésts. At 
Lillehámmer teachers were maltreated and taken away by secret 
police agents, and the names of 10 pupils, expelled for "propaganda 
for the Royal House and for anti-German utterances" were circulated 
throughout the country, while the expelled pupils were forbidden to 
be taken by other schools. At a Hegdehausen school some teachers . 
were dismissed; the pupils went on strike, and the principal, 3 teachers, 
and 3 pupils were arrested, and at another at Ostfold the whole class 
gang the "Internationale" as a protest against a Nazi teacher, The 
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authorities replied by closing the schools, and in September, 1941 alone 
at least 100 were shut. Opposition continued, however, strikes in the 
big towns being accompanied by a boycott of the few teachers and pupils 
who associated with the Nasjonal Samling or joined its Youth Move- 
ment; ts, teachers, and pupils all showed a remarkable solidarity 
in defying the Quisling regulations. The authorities then adopted more 
cautious methods, confining themselves to occasional arrests of 
teachers and to the appointment to vacancies of, adherents 
to the Nasjonal Samling, but this entirely failed to make any  . 





„breach in the solid’ front of opposition. Accordingly, when Quisling | 

' was appointed Minister-President by Terboven on Feb. 1 last he was  ' 
instructed to take more drastic action to bring the schools under Nazi 
control. His first move was to issue a decree, on Feb. 5, establishing a 
new Teachers’ Union, or “Front”, to replace all existing associations, 
and membership was made compulsory on pain of dismissal without 
pension. Then on Feb. 6 another decree ordered all children from 
10 to 18 to join the Nasjonal Samling Youth Movement. 

The result was an intehsification of the opposition. Thousands of 
teachers wrote to the authorities declaring that they did not regard 
themselves as members, ánd eventually over 9,000 of them resigned. 
The Education ur iare lied by declaring that resignations 
from the Teachers' Union Noui be regarded as resignation from the 
teaching profession, ajd that. teachers who had not withdrawn their - 

` resignations by March 1 would be dismissed and sent north to labour 
service. High School teachers from Haug and Wiborg and a school 
inspector were taken as hostages and sent to Bredtvelt internment 
camp, and others were sent to work at Brekstad aerodrome with 
Russian prisoners of war. By the end of March some 1,300 teachers 
had been arrested. The shortage was made-up by putting a number of 
new men through short courses of training, and dt the end of February 
over 100 who had taken'a lightning 2-months' course at new Nazi 
seminaries at Hamar and Koppang were declared ready to begin 
teaching. In the words of a Nazi teacher named Olsen, "Everyone 
must understand that it is better to have less highly qualified teachers 
who are wiling to co-operate with the authorities than first-class 
teachers who try to make difficulties". : 

Despite all these forms of pressure brought to bear less than 4 per. 
cent of the teachers joined the new Teaohers' Unioh, and in April 
the authorities announced that no teacher would be forced to join, 
but that every one who resumed his work (some of the schools were 
re-opened on April 9 after a so-called ''fuel holiday" instituted at the 
end of February) would be regarded as automatically a member. The 
only reply. to this was a new demonstration of continued opposition, 
the teachers reading out to their pe a statement of their reasons for ~ 
refusing to join the Union and of their determination to teach nothing 
which conflicted with those principles `of truth and justice so valued 
by the Norwegian people. ae ` 

The teachers made their declaration the day the schools opened, and 
on April 20 new orders were issued that unless all teachers joined 
before May 1 they would be dismissed? It would appear, however, 
that this threat was as ineffectual as all the others, since, according 
to reports reaching Sweden, on that day a new circular was sent to all 
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the teachers who had not been arrested with a new application form for 


admissioņ to the Union. This read: “As long as political propaganda 
...8t variance with my conscience is not included in my duties, and 
as long as the Youth Service does not interfere with school work and 
I am obliged to do nothing in conflict with my terms of appointment 
I may be considered a member of the Teachers’ Union". 

Meanwhile the arrested teachers, whose numbers are believed to 
have risen to about:2,000, have been subjected since the end of March 
to the terrors of a new campaign supervized by Rediess, the chief of 
the Gestapo in Norway, who sent 700 of them to a military camp. 
' There they were treated with almost indescribable brutality for over 
2 weeks, and on April 13 500 of them were sent to’ Trondheim to be 
shipped off north in the notorious Skjerstad. Even this failed to break 
the spirit of these. men and women, and the refusal of all except a 
very few to withdraw their resignations from the Union was probably 
the reason for the substitution of the revised application form circulated 
on May 1 last. None of these manceuvres, however, have made any 
difference at all to the attitude maintained by the vast majority of the 
teaching profession, and in this attitude they have had the greatest 
possible support from their pupils > 

Oslo University labours under difficulties no less serious. The Rector, 
Dr. Seip, after being replaced in September, 1941 by a Quisling rector, 
was arrested, and in January underwent 4 weeks' solitary confinement 
in a dark cell, while other professors were also detained. In November 
last Skancke summoned staff and students and, told them that since 
the University had become a centre of reaction and Marxism, and 
students had tried to sabotage the New Order, all University Com- 
mittees would. be dissolved and privileges withdrawn. Puisling 
appointed a man named Holm as national leader of students, an 
Holm announced that a single legal students’ association would be 
formed, membership of which would be compulsory. Nazi students 
are in future to influence the editing of text books; students possessing 
a Nazi outlook are to have preference when bursaries and State support 
are ted, and others will have no chance of scholarships. In reply 
to this, however, private support has been organized for students who 
resist the process of Nazification. ~ 

Outside the schools, overtly and covertly, resistance goes on, in 
some ways which would be amusing if they were not evidence of tragedy. 
The Hird has forbidden children to wear the national red cap, so boys 
and girls wear red stockings for sport; Hindmen hesitate to remove 
them for fear of being kicked. Girls paint their thumbnails blue, 
middle fingers red, and forefingers white, thus displaying the national 
colours when raising their hands. ` 

Finally, steps have been taken to recruit young men for military 
seryice abro The law forbidding recruiting for foreign armies was 
suspended, and early in 1941 a Nordland Regiment attached to the 
Waffen S.S. was formed, the aim being to secure 3,000 members by 
the end of September last. Volunteers were to leave Norway a month 
after enrolment, and be fully trained in two months. Youths joining 
between 17 and 21 could do so without tal consent. Among the . 
inducements offered were a promise of land or of State employment 
for those who took part in the fighting, the granting automatically of 
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school certificates to all who would normally be taking the fintl middle 
school examination, and the passing of night school pupils in: the 
1941 examinations without sitting for them. Despite this and the 
compulsory enrolment of men in labour camps the required number was 
never obtained. _ 





BELGIUM 

“Germanization” is one of the aims of the. German youth policy in 

Belgium, and as a move towards this the Nazis are concentrating on 

He of Flemish in the schools. In July, 1941-an, order was 

to municipal authorities arid the boards of public infant and 

Enie schools to transfer all Flemish-speakiüg children froni 

French to Dutch classes, and 6,700 children are reported to have 

entered 306 newly-established classes. -In September, ‘however, the 

press reported that ents were withdrawing their children from 
cammunal schools and sen ding them to independent French establish- 
ments. A general "course of disinfection” is also being applied to 
the education system; the Director-General of Education has been 
removed and replaced by e directorates for primary and 
secondary, and intermediate and higher, education. Romsée, Secretary- 

General of the Ministry of the Interior, and an advisory committee 
arron all teachers to communal schools, but such has been the dearth 

compliant teachers`that the Germans have had to | diplomas 

granted during the 1914-18 ie anne Finally, all teachers have been 
united in the Union des Travailleurs Intellectuels. 

. Another move was the opening in October, 1941' a£ Vilvorde of a 
school for turning out political soldiers and leaders, who, after 6 years’ 
training, might go on to a university or other recognized political, 
social, or economic institution. Hours usually given to intellectual 
education are curtailed and those given to sport and physical training 
increased, and for two months each year the boys are td help in harvest . 
work. 

In general, “Nazification” is carried out through "'quisling" organiza- 
tions set up specially for Flemish- speaking and French-speaking 
children respectively. Mass holidays in Germany were arranged last 
summer—some 10,000 Flemish and Walloon children went there, and 
on returning were told to ‘‘go back to school and tell what you have 

‘seen in Germany and how good people were to you". Groups of boys 
participated in the summer games at Breslau, a number of students 
visited the Hamburg Colonial Science Institute in November, and 40 
boys and girls were invited to a Hitler Youth Ski Camp in December. 
Less pleasurable visits were those in which some 3.000 Flemish bo 
did harvest work in Germany, and parents of a yo worker who ` 
refuses employment in the Reich may be deprived de their public 
assistance allowance, In Belgium itself registration for labour is 

' compulsory for youth of both- sexes between 18 and 25, and several 
labour camps have been established. ; 


^ THE NETHERLANDS 
The atia aim at catching the Dutch children young, and already 
over 50 German kindergarten and schools have been opened. An iridica- 
tion of the kind of education given may be seen in a broadcast statement 
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. last August by the Dutch Nazi Secretary-General to the Education 


Ministry. “Too much emphasis," he said, “has been laid on spiritual 
education, in future Dutch, German, and gymnastics will be main 
features." This man controls all schools, universities, physical culture, 
and youth welfare, and has been making special efforts to curtail the 
influence of Roman Catholic schools, whose i DNA has increased; 

salaries of all teachers who axe members of religious orders have been 
cut 40 perecent, and all priest headmasters forced to resign.. The 
intellectual content of the teaching is also rigorously controlled, and: 
among subjects forbidden in examinations are questions on Dutch 
history between 1795 and 1813, and on the rest of the world from 1789 
to 1848, as also questions on the study of values and prices, and on the 
theories and historical development of the chief social and economic 
systems. The number of hours devoted to the teaching of German has 
been increased, and last year some 200 teachers were sent to Oldenburg 
to study the German educational systent, : 

Alongside this goes the regimenting of the youth of the country in 
youth groups and thelabourservice. Mussert has organized the National 
Jeugdstorm (Storm Troopers) as the youth counterpart of his S.A., the 
boy scouts have been disbanded, and the pre-war youth hostels are now 
to be "centres of Nazi education". The German Hitler Jugend, has 
e a branch in the Hague, and many of the Dutch Jeugdstorm spent 

eir holiday in Germany last year. 

Labour service is compulsory for 6 months between 18 and 24, and 
the Commander has volunteered the information that 'party politics 
Will be excluded from the training, but youths will be taught to think 
in terms of the Volksgemeinschaft, and to have a corresponding poli- 
tical outlook". The labour camps are to be the testing ground for 
universities, a scheme having come into force at the beginning of this 
year for making entry to them conditional on labour service. 
` The universities have had their share of difficulties with the Germans, 
Leiden University having been closed more than;once, while the Dean 
was arrested by the Gestapo when, in an address to professors and 
students, he condemned the dismissal of Jewish professors. At the first 
Nazi Students' Congress, held at Utrecht in November, 1941, the Chief 
Public Prosecutor declared that Leiden had been closed ''because it was 
the seat of politicized science, but a new national university may still 
arise ... Leiden will then be a real political academy in the nation's 
service. The new student will be a soldier of the New Order, since all 
students must be inspired by the New Order. Scholars as well as pro- 
fessors must do physical training". - 


‘ THE NON-GERMANIC COUNTRIES 

In non-Germanic countries the German policy of turning them into 
sources of food and raw materials for a highly industmalized Reich 
involves the subservience of the Slavs, as labourers for their German 
masters. - Accordingly, youth in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 


„Slavia is to be given just enough primary education to enable workers 


to understand the orders of the Herrenfolk. The Labour Front leader 
Ley struck the key note of this policy when he wrete,! ‘‘A’lower race 
needs less room, less clothing, less food, and less culture than a higher 


1 In Aseniff, January 31, 1840. 
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race. The Germans cannot live under the same conditions as the Pole 
or the Jew." y i : 





- POLAND , 

The.main instruments used in the process of forcing the Poles down 
to a lower standard of living are a reduction in the number of schools, 
the allocation of smaller food rations to Polish than to German children, 
and their exclusion from university and other higher education, all of 
them methods aimed direttly at the youth of the country. In Cracow, 
for example, Polish children get only half the amount of milk given to 
the Germans, and the fat ration is in most places far below the minimum 
needed for good health. As for the schools, in the whole of Poman, for 
instance, there are only 5 elementary schools for Poles among a popula- 
tion of nearly 2 million, and these are open for only 2 hours a day. On. 
the other hand, there are plenty of German schools, including kinder- 
garten; in the Government-General by last November some 200 German 
elementary schools had been opened, with over 12,000 pupils. The 
quality of the teaching may be judged from the fact that advertisements 
appearing in the press last summer stated that.persons wishing to take 
up this work might apply, "even though they have not had the requisite 
education and training". All Polish textbooks have been withdrawn, 
and replaced by German primers; primary education has been Ger- 
manized, and flogging and military discipline introduced. Barred from 
entry to highér educational institutions all Polish boys and girls must , 
register at 14 at the Labour Bureau, and in Poznan last surhmer girls 
of 12 were ordered to report. Regulations ee children against 
exploitation apply only .to Germans, so that Poles of 14 and upwards 
. may have to work for 10.to 12 hours daily. After leaving the elementary 
schools all the youngsters have to attend vocational schools for.2 or 3 
years, and the Germans decide what vocation each is tó follow. As for 
"the universities, these have been Germanized and kept open for German ' 
students. Polish books have been collected from various libraries and 
put in the State Library at Cracow at the disposal of Germans, since, as 
. Governor Frank declared a year ago, the Germans “‘do not consider it 
necessary to carry on the work of Polish libraries, as only nations with 
an historic destiny write books". ` : 

T CZECHOSLOVAKIA - 

In.the Protectorate, also, the energies of the youth of the country are 
being directed into channels of manual labour. Shortly after the Volun- 
tary Labour Service was inaugurated, in July, 1940, the Universities 
and high schools were closed, interrupting the studies of some 32,000 
students. At the same time the Labour Office has power to conscript 
able-bodied youths. from 16-upwards for urgent agricultural work. 

A complete revision of the educational system was carried through 
last summer. The secondary schools were replaced by Hauptschule for 
selected scholars, to which only 35 per cent of the elementary school 
pupils may go. This deprives two-thirds of the children of all but 
elementary education, but, as the German-controlled press pointed out 
last September, there had hitherto been an over production of intelli- 
gentsia. Teaching training has also been drastically restricted; only 10 
seminaries in Bohemia were allowed to reopen their first class last 
summer, and except fer five institutions for training teachers of 
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domestic science, no other Czech seminaries may have a first class. In 
co-educational seminaries attendance is restricted to 20 boys and 10 
girls, and all Czech teachers are organized ina central body modelled | 
on German lines. 

Finally, in November, 1939 the Czech Universities were closed Ger- 
mans now fill the Universities of Prague and Brno, and when opening 
the former's Institute for Music and the Fine Arts Henlein told the 
German students that “You must realize that you are spiritual fag- 
bearers on this space. "Think how important this space is for the recon- 
struction of the Reichl” . 

' Other measures taken have been the establishment of Hitler Youth 
Homes, and the opening of an institute for training selected Nazi youths 
in the Sudetenland‘ ‘A remark in the German controlled Večer in 
November last may be read as engen! up the policy followed. ‘‘Czech 
autonomy means serving the Reich and the European idea, and for this 
reason we must have a thorough knowledge of the language and litera- 
ture of the German nation, so that we may understand all a German's 
wishes directly without an interpreter, as the fulfilment of German 
wishes is our main task.” 


Here the Germans have been working very largely through the 
Ustasa, a Croat terrorist organization for youths of seven; and upwards, 
with which the former Croat Boy Scouts and Croat Heroes (Hrvatski 
Junak) have been amalgamated. The Ustasa, whose leader is directly 
responsible to Ante Pavelit, controls the Labour Service and the 
organization of pre-military education. As in the other countries, 
facilities for the education of the German minority have been extended 
at the expensé of that of the national youth. In Croatia over 250 ` 
' German schools are to be opened, and provision has been made by decree’ 
for the opening of a German elementary school in every district con- 
taining more than 20 German school-age childrén within an 8-kilometre 
radius. Districts with even less than 10 such children are to have an 
"educational unit". Other German schools are being opened in Slovenia, 
and the “racially unobjectionable population" of Krain, now incorpor- : 
ated in Carinthia, is to learn as soon as possible, in the words of 
Dr. Frick, "not only to feel German but to express its feelings in 
German" ` 


- On the other hand, Yugoslav youths are being sent to Germany, and 
Croatian girls of 17 and ‘upwards are encouraged to take employment 
there in “lovely light workrooms" at a payment of 37-50 pfg. an hour. 
Gestapo agents have travelled through the villages of Slovenia selecting 
boys and men for forced labour, and both they-and girls who were 
ostensibly-to go to Croatia and Serbia in order to assist the Germaniza- 
tion of Slovenia were actually sent to Germany. 

As for the universities, ""Nazification" of the mind is the sole quali- 
fication for entry. All students belonging to organizations condemned 
as "detrimental to the State or-the national community" are excluded 
from de University, the autonomy of which-has been abolished 
and the Rector dismissed. . 

zd obs Y. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS. ` 
. WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC PN 
A “sharp attack” on Hull on the night of May 19 was the, only. 
serious raid on the British Isles, tho some ‘damage was done at 
Several places on the south coast in raids directed against ports nam 
by the as Deal, Folkestone, Hastings, Brighton, and Torquay. 
At Hull several people were killed, but elsewhere casualties were slight 


only. S ` 
The heaviest attack on targets in Germany was that on‘ Mannheim, 
made by a powerful force on the night of May 19, when a great deal of 
destruction was believed to have been done to industrial objectives. St, 
Nazaire U-boat base was bombed the same night, several airfields in 
France and Holland raided, and mines laid in enemy waters, at the cost * 
of 12 bombers and 2 fighters, the heaviest loss of the 2 weeks. Offensive 
sweeps were carried out daily over the Channel area and northérn France, 
and on one day, May 17, when 4 such attacks were made and raids also 
made on Boulogne, 8 fighters were lost, but 9 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. On other occasions the targets attacked included trains and 
barges near Bruges (May 14), aepodromes in Holland (May 17 night), 
rail junctions near St. Omer (May 19), and Havre (May 21). ul 
Much damage was done to enemy shipping in raids on convoys and 
supply ships off the Norwegian and Channel coasts, while on the night' 
of May 17 the cruiser Prinz Eugen was attacked by Beaufort aircraft . 
off Lister, south Norway, and hit with 2 aerial torpedoes. Bombs were 
also dropped, and direct hits belieyed to have been scored on her decks. 
The. extent of the could not be ascertained; the vessel has since 
been located in dock at Kiel. Much damage'is known to have been done 
to her eacort of 4 destroyers, and in air combat between the fighters 
protecting her and British fighters 5 were destroyed and several others 
damaged; 9 British aircraft were lost.” — - i 
The Germans stated that major forces had unsuccessfully attacked 
the Prinz Eugen and had been beaten off with extremely heavy losses; 
The vessel and her escort shot down 7 bombers and fighters, and A.A. 
fire destroyed 22 of the British ’planes. j . j 
Other air operations inclu the damaging of a supply ship near 
Mandal, the hitting and setting on fire of 2 large ships in a convoy near . 
Aalesund, 2 attacks on convoys off the Frisian Islands, in one of which 
3 supply vessels were set on fire, the destruction of a vessel found . 
und near Vaagso, the sinking of one minesweeper and setting on fire 
of another off Cherbourg, the probable destruction of añ armed motor 
ship in the North Sea, and the setting on fire of an E-boat off Dieppe 
aad damaging of 2 others. In all these operations 9 aircraft were lost. 
“Light naval forces engaged 2 armed trawlers off the French coast on 
May 14 night and left both sinking, sustaining no loss. On May 13a 
light coastal vessel was lost in an attack on a convoy off the French 
coast in which one enemy vessel was sunk. The Admi ty also an- 
nounced (May 17) the loss of the corvette Hollyhock. In raids on Eng- 
land the lost 6 aircraft, and the sweeps over the French coast 
- were known to have accounted for 16 more. British losses in the attacks 
other than that on Mannheim and the engagement -with the Prinz 
Eugen were 23 aircraft, i i 
483 Š A 
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The Germans claimed (May 12) that the air attack on a convoy off 
the Dutch coast the previous day had failed, all 3 of the bombers being 
shot down before they could do any damage. On May 14 they.an- 
nounced the sinking of 9 ships in a convoy in the North Atlantic in a 
fight lasting several days, and on May 15 they claimed the sinking the day 
before of a U.S. cruiser of the Pensacola class (9,100 tons) and a destroyer, 
a cargo ship, and an ice-bregker between Spitzbergen and the North 
Ca 


They also claimed that, including the British aircraft brought down 
in the Prinz Eugen action, they had destroyed 52 'planes on May 17 and 
that night, for the loss of only 3.German, the crews of which were saved. 
In an action over the Channel, reported on May 18, they declared that 
their fighters had destroyed 15 British aircraft without losing one. 

American Waters. The U:S. Navy reported the loss of 8 merchantmen 
off the east coast and in the Gulf of Mexico, and an unofficial estimate 
of the total number of Es HA Re United Nations lost in these waters 
(including the Caribbean Sea) up to May 24 was 217. In addition, the 
sinking of 2 Mexican tankers, the Potrero de Llano at midnight on May 
13, and the Faja de Oro, reported on May 21, was announced, with 
considerable loss of life. On May 12 it was announced in Ottawa that 
2 cargo steamers had been sunk in thé St. Lawrence River the previous 
day, with some loss of life. The Germans reported on May 14 the sink- 
ing by U-boat of 12 merchantmen in U.S. waters, on May 18 stated that 
17 had been sunk off the coast and in the Caribbean, and on May 22 

ve the total number sunk as 20, not counting 3 torpedoed in the St. 

wrence. 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Some 2 weeks of stubborn fighting in the Kerch Peninsula ended in 
the withdrawal, announced on May 23, of the last of the Soviet troops 
from the town of Kerch across the straits to the mainland. This^was 
carried out in good order, according to the Russian report, and without 
loss of equipment. On May 12, when the Germans apparently realized 
that they were not going to drive all the Russian forces out of the Crimea 
within the 4 or 5 days they had intended, a Berlin military spokesman 
pointed out that the offensive there was “merely a limited action 
having the aim of preparing for the great event:that is still to come", 
„but as against this there were reported to be 5 or 6 German divisions in 

the Crimea, as well as Rumanian and Italian troops, and according to 
ptess reports the assault was opened with extremely intense dive 
bombing attacks by over 2,000 Stuka aircraft which cut a path for the 
infantry. On May 13 Hitler's'H.Q. announced that the battle had been 
decided, with the annihilation of the Soviet forces, the beaten remnants 
of which were being chased towards Kerch. Over 40,000 prisoners had 
been taken, and 197 tanks, 598 guns, and 260 aircraft destroyed or 
captured. Later the same day, however, the Berlin radio stated that 
“the battle continues to take a course favourable to the German and 
Rumanian troops", but only the first phase had been decided. The 
German communiqués claimed, at the same time, that the Luftwaffe 
. had dominated the area from the beginning, and in air combat fighters 
had shot down 183 Soviet "planes. . - 

The Russians stated, on May 13, that it was not true that the 
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Germans had captured many prisoners or guns, and later German 
claims of captures were also emphatically denied. On May 19 the Ger- 
mans, announcing the occupation of the entire length of the Kerch 
Peninsula, claimed that 3 Russian Armies had beén destroyed (com- 
posed of 14 rifle divisions, 3 rifle brigades, 2 cavalry divisions, and 4 
tank brigades) and gave the number of prisoners as 149,254, with 1,133 
guns, 258 tanks, 3,814 motor vehicles; and thousands of horses. On 
May 19 they added another 19,932 priSoners, making over 169,000 in 
all. The Russians at once pointed out that there had never been any- 
thing like this number of men engaged, in fact, as the Moscow wireless 
stated (May 20), the figure claimed exceeded the whole population 
of the area of the Russian bridgehead. i 

In the Kharkov sector the chief development was the German 
attack on the Russian left flank between Barvenkovo and Izyum, on 
the Donetz. On May 19 the Russians first reported tbis, stating that in 
one sector only 24 miles wide the enemy had attacked with 3 waves of 
tanks, numbering 100, 80, and 50 respectively. They had been thrown 
back by anti-tank and artillery fire, and 122 of them destroyed, and on 
May 20 the Russiaps gave the total losses of German tanks ip the 
Kharkov fighting since Timoshenko began his offensive as at least 600. 
It was admitted in Moscow MAY 21) that the situation had been danger- 
ous on May 18, when the attacked with wave after wave of 
tanks, but the Russians had not been. taken by surprise, and after 14 
waves had been stopped, and over 400 tanks disabled, the German 
offensive had been definitely repulsed. About 15,000 Germans had been 
killed in 3 days’ fighting, and the enemy had, in fact, “fought themselves 
to a standstill”. 

The same day Moscow reported that in the main Kharkov area the 
Germans were still retreating, after faling back some 6 miles the 
pue day. They were now using tanks more sparingly, with larger 

ies of infantry, several battalions being supported only by 10 or 15 
tanks, and aircraft. For the next 2 or 3 days-the reports spoke ony of 
the consolidation of the positions gained, with the initiative still in 
Russian hands, however, and pressure maintained all along the 
Kharkov front. The fighting near Izyum was still described (May 24) 
as defensive, as the Germans had on May 22 returned to the use of 
heavier tank formations, and throwing in 140 of them at one point had 
made some progress. The next day the Russians admitted that von 
Bock had driven rather a deep wedge into the positions in front of the 
Donetz bend at Izyum and had got perilously near to the river. 

Reports now circulated (May 24) of 3 days' very heavy fighting in the 
main Kharkov area on May 15-17 showed that the Russian artillery- 
men had played the decisive part by stopping attacks from all sides of 
some 150 tanks, destroying 63 and damaging about 100 of them by 
holding their fire until the enemy were within 400/500 yards and then 
firing over open sights. Altogether, in the first battle of Kharkov, 
which ended on May 14, and in the second, fought to stop the German 
counter attacks, 325 German tanks were believed to have been destroyed 
or captured by May 16, and on May 19 the Russians claimed that the 
total for 7 days’ fighting was nearly 500. 

The German accounts of these battles represented them as ending in 
the encirclement of the bulk of 3 Russian Armies. On May 22 they said 
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the initidtive had now passed to them, and on May 23, that the enemy 
offensive had completely collapsed. The German -counter-attack, 
begun on May 17, had driven deep into the rear of the Russians, cutting 
their supply lines, and all attempts to break out from the ring had failed, 
with extremely heavy losses. 

All Russian and neutral accounts agreed in stating that the Germans 
received considerable reinforcejnents in the Kharkov sector, both from 
the West, including a Panzer division believed to have arrived from 
France at the beginning of May, and from the Donetz Basin. They are 
reported to‘have lost a large quantity of stores and equipment at a 
supply centre captured ‘by the Russians in the middle of May south of 
Kharkov, in which area, according to Moscow, between May 12 and 16 
over 300 localities were freed from the Germans ànd thrusts made from 
12 to 40 miles deep, particularly in the direction of Krasnograd. Butin 
the last week of May they were still holding the Russians, and on May 
28 were reported to be pressing them very hard by a fresh onslaught in 
~ the Barvenkovo-Izyum area. 

Elsewhere both sides have reported considerable local activity in 
Karelia, near Leningrad, and in the Lake Ilmen sector. On May 12 the 
Russians. claimed the capture of Ovedekh (Oredezh) north-west of 
Novgorod, on the railway 75 miles due south of Leningrad, but the 
Germans claimed its recovery the same day. The Finns also claimed the. 
defeat, with heavy losses, of incessant Russian attacks in the Louhi 
area which, they said, continued from April 24 to May 10. The Germans 
reported (May 15) that on the Volkhov front some 3,500 Russians had 
been killed and 1,000 captured in the previous few days; they also 
claimed successes on the Arctic Coast, dd the sinking of transports and 
other vessels in Kola Bay. The Russians reported (May 21) that they 
had attacked the flank of the German-Finnish forces west of the railway 
from Murmansk to Soroka, and on May 22 claimed to have defeated a 
German plan to round up partisans in the Leningrad area. Some 5,000 
special troops had been detached a week earlier to dispose of the parti- 
sans, but by May 21 500 of them had been killed, dumps of German 
ammunition blown up, and 2 bridges destroyed. 

The Russian figures for losses of aircraft during the period were 621 
German and 224 Russian. The Germans made large dune on certain 
days; e.g. on May 13, 1n air combat 84 Soviet "planes were destroyed for 
the loss of 5 German, and they added that between April 26 and May 13 
748 Russian had been destroyed, but only 82 German. Again, 65 
Russian were stated to have been destroyed on May 14 with no mention 
of German losses (the Russian figures were 25 German and 11 Russian) 
and 45 on May 18, again with no mention of German losses. The 
number of Soviet aircraft destroyed in the Kerch operations was-^ 
given as 323 (May 20) and-finally, Gérman figures for the period May 
14-21 were 452 Russian and 45 : 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking in the Arctic of 8 transports, 
3 destroyers, a torpedo boat, and smaller vessels, by warships and the 
Fleet Air Arm. Jhe Russians also announced on May 23 that the 
German losses between December and:the end of March totalled 
800,000 killed and 300,000 ently incapacitated by frost bite, etc. 

The Germans reported the sinking or damaging of several transports 
.off the Arctic cgast and at Murmansk, and the destruction of a sub- 
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marine. In the waters of the Sea of Azov they claimed (May 19) the 
destruction of 16 ships and 21 small coastal craft, and damage to 10 
more. "NN : f 


The edie ete Malta was'not uniformly heavy, but on.one 
tai 


and 11 of the raiders destroyed and-10 damaged. From that morni 
until the 15th evening 32 raiders were destroyed: or damaged, ad 


aircraft were destroyed, and 5 damaged, bringing the number destroyed 


. , Oii the night of May'16 Italian E-boats were observed approaching 

Malta; at least 2 were hit, and probably sunk. Three nights later the 
Fleet Air Arm engaged an enemy convoy near Malta, and probably 
scored direct hits on a cargo ship and a destroyer. — ` 

The Admiralty announced (May 12) the loss by air attack of the- 
destroyers Lively, Jackal, and Kipling in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
One of the attacking ’planes was destroyed and 7 ed: over 500. 
of the complements at the 3 vessels were picked up. e Germans 
claimed that 2 of the aircraft escorting the, destroyers were shot dowd, 
and none of their own aircraft lost. : 

On May 12 British fighters intercepted a number of German’ 
carrying aircraft off the African coast and destroyed 13 of them, | 
laden with men, and 2 German fighters; only one British fighter was lost. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of e numbers of aircraft 
over Malta on several days, e.g. on May 13 they said'their fighters 
had shot down 11 British fighters, and on May 15, 8, and the Italians 
claimed an May 17 that their fighters had destroyed 9 British without 
loss." 
. On May 19 the Vichy News Agency annouficed that a British air- : 
iut bad bestisiohted dyin ove Ald n water The Air Force ''did its 
duty by trying to halt it. As it resisted it was forced to come down on 
the sea. A British torpedo-boat did not hesitate to fire on' our aero- 
planes. A fight ensued, arid another British ’plane was brought down. 
Once again the French can note the methods of our former ally." 
À later report stated that a British torpedo-boat fired on 2 boats which 
went to pick up the airmen, and then destroyed the remains of the - 
seáplane by gun-fire. One French 'plane was lost. 

May 20 it was stated officially in London that it had been learned 
that a Catalina aircraft was attacked by a French fighter-on May 18 
and forced to alight on the sea some 20 miles north of Algeria. The 
crew, 2 of whom were wounded, were picked up by a British ship. : 


* . 1 NORTH AFRICA s 
Activity on the ground was restricted to the work of patrols and to 
exchange of artillery fire. The R.A.F. made uent raids on Benghazi, 
and also bombed ba, Derna, Benina, and Berka. Many agen 
were made on enemy. transport and troops and encampments in the 
forward area, especially:in the Fmimi, Mekili, Toageder, and Msug 
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areas. The number of enemy aircraft confirmed as destroyed was 7, 
‘including one near Alexandria, and the number lost in these and the 
Mediterranean operations was 27, but 3 pilots were saved. The Germans 
reported successful raids on Tobruk and on the railway to Egypt, 
and claimed the destruction of 10 British ’planes over Martuba on 
: May 23 and of 15 over the Marmarica on May 24. The same day the 
Italians claimed the destructign of 4 more by their own fighters, and 


- stated that yn those 2 days 33 British aircraft had been destroyed. 


i PACIFIC AREA 

Pacific Islands and North Austrahan Coast. On May 11 Port Moresby 
was raided after an 8 days’ lull, and on May 14 2 rather heavy 
attacks were made. More raids were made on May 17 and 20, but the 
enemy were in each case intercepted and driven off before they could 
do serious damage. Their fighter escorts suffered losses every time . 
they appeared. "The only other operations in this theatre were Allied 
attacks on Lae, Rabaul, Amboina (in the Moluccas), Deboyne Island 
(Louisiades) ‘Kupang Bay, and Dili harbour (Timor), the Vuna- 
-kanau airfield (Rabaul) and Kessa, in the Solomons. At, Lae, which on 
May 16 was attacked 3 times, much damage was done, at least a dozen 
„aircraft being destroyed on the ground and a tanker in the port set on 
fire- At Rabaul, in one attack (May 13), 15 bombers seen on the ground 
were almost certainly destroyed, and in another (May 14) 7 Japanese 
fighters which intervened were all shot down without loss. Later raids 
also did, much damage both to shipping and to aircraft on the ground. 
At Amboina (May 13 night) a 3,000 ton ship was sunk and direct hits 
scored on 2 others, and in a subsequent attack at least 3 ''O" fighters 
were destroyed. -At Deboyne a large tanker was*probably hit twice, 
and direct hits were scored on stores and buildings, at Kessa 2 trans- 
ports were hit, and in the raid on Vunakanau (May 24) 20 aircraft are 
believed to have been destroyed for the loss of one Allied plane. ' 

On May 22 it was announced in Melbourne that submarines in the 
S.W. Pacific had sunk a Japanese cruiser of the Kako class (7,100 tons) 
and 2 large cargo steamers The Japanese issued more claims regarding 
the Coral Sea battle. On May 12 they added a 20,000 ton tanker to the 
ships seriously damaged, and gave a revised figure of 98 for the number 
of Allied aircraft destroyed. 

-Sino- Japanese War. The Japanese began a series of drives on Che- 
kiang Province aimed at capturing the capital, Kinhwa, and at the 
same time intensified their air attacks on a number of cities there and 
in East Kiangsi, South Hunan, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi, primarily, 
it was believed, to prevent the use of Chinese airfields by American 
aircraft. The extent of the operations they have recently in 
China—they are reported to have 100,000 troops in Cheki one— 
indicates that they are now attempting a knock-out blow against 
China, as a preliminary to further offensives inst India, Australia, 
or Russia. As part of these operations they have not only landed 
large forces in the Chekiang ports but have also landed on the bank of 
the Min River, near Foochow, and are reported to be massing large 
forces in Formosa. dee io - 

They have maintained their bombing attacks on many places in 
the coastal region. Yushan, im East Kiangsi P May 15) 
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to have been raided almost daily for oyer a week, and on May 22* 
Chungking reported that some 20 towns in Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangsi, 
and Hunan had been bombed, some of them as many as 13 times. 
The operations in Chekiang began with fighting in the Siaohsing 
area, south of Hangchow, where some 25,000 Japanese were massed, 
but the Chinese clarmed to have defeated their attempts to cross the 
Puyang River. They were quickly reinforced, however, and by May 19 
had'succeeded in reaching Chuki, 50 miles south of Hangchow, where 
fierce fighting was reported the following 2 or 3 days.. By this time the 
Japanese were believed to have some 30,000 to 40,000 men 1n the field, 
with a further 40,000 in reserve at Hangchow, where there was also a 
large force of aircraft. They were now advancing along a 150-mile front 
in 4 main columns, the chief thrust being along the railway running 
. due west to Kiangsi At Nanchang, the Kiangsi capital, there were 
reported to be another 20,000 Japanese, who were expected to move 
east to join up with those in Chekiang. On May 24 Chungking stated 
that the enemy now numbered about 100,000, and were advancing on 
Kinhwa from Tungyang, Yiwu, and Pukiang, meanwhile making 
frequent air raids on the outskirts of the provincial capital. They 
already held Iting and Yungyang, as well as tlie 3 places just men- 
tioned, but were suffering very heavy casualties, and on May 25 the 
Chinese announced that their forces had allowed the enemy to get: 


within 3 miles of Kinhwa and had then fallen on their rear, in operations - 


which had on May 15, and that 5,000 Japanese had been killed 
during the delaying action. The Chinese also claimed the recapture of 
Sinteng, after defeating an enemy attempt to cross the Sinan River, 
but aated that they had withdrawn from Wuyi, south-east of 
Kinhwa, on May 23, and that Japanese troops were still pouring into 
Chekiang. On May 21 the Japanese landed a large force at the Min 
River mouth, in Fukien, but the | latest report issued (May 22) stated 
that they had been repulsed. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On May 15 Allied H.Q. in Delhi were able to announce that the 
British forces on the Upper Chindwin had extricated themselves 
from the Japanese pincers and were now in a secure area near the 
Assam border.. There had been no contact with the enemy since the 
successful action at Shwegyin (near Kalewa) on May 10. On May 
18 and 20 further bulletins’ reported no change; the British troops 
being established. in’ defensive positions between the Chindwin 
and the frontier. The Japanese had landed on both banks of 
the river near Kalewa, which was bombed by the R.A.F. on May 17, 
and enemy craft on the river were attacked on several subsequent days. 
Raids were also made on Akyab, on shipping in the Mayu Creek nearby, 
and on Kyaukpyu, farther down the coast, and on May 12, 14, and 16 
U.S. aircraft bombed Myitkyina aerodrome. The A.V.G. bombers also 
raided aerodromes-n Yunnan, near the border of Indo-China, and in 
one attack (reported May 14) set 15 aircraft on fire and damaged 25 
others, for the loss of one ’plane. 

The Chinese reported y 12) that the Japanese attacking in 
Yunnan had been reinforced, but the column from Loilem driving east 
-` tò the Salween had been checked, and had then made 2 attacks, with 
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"tank support, on Muf, The Chinese claimed to be disrupting 
enemy communications -between Mandalay and Lashio and between 
Bhamo and Myitkyina, near which town fighting was going on. They 
also reported that other Japanese forces moving up the Mekong from 
Indo-China ‘had reached Has awngluk'and were attacking Mongko. 
Meanwhile the forces in the Burma Road area were moving north from 
Lungling with the object of,taking Tengyueh and -then going up 
, the Road tq Paoshan, while 'another column advanced directly on 
Paoshan, but was checked. The Japanese entered Tengyueh on May 11. 
"On May 17 the Chinese reported that they had started a drive to 
clear the Japanese out of Yunnan. They had wiped out, half of an 
enemy column which had advanced beyond Tengyueh, and had crossed 
the Salween and attacked the Japanese some 27 miles west of Paoshan 
(i.e. about half way between there and Tengyueh) causing them to fall . 
back. The Chinese also reported (May 18, 19, and 21) that they had 
received duris eee and were advancing towards Tengyueh, and 
that heavy fighting was going on at Mongling and Mongchai in the 
Mekong area (the Salween and the Mekong run parallel only a few 
miles apart at is points where the Burma Road crosses them). They. 
also stated that they were on the offensive on the Laifeng mountain 
just south of Te eh. 
Du Japanese reported y 17) that they had occupied Katha and 
- bombed British troops passing through Imphal, in Assam. 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA 
May 21.—The Japanese Ambassador suben the Foreign Minister 

- that the Japanese Government had acceded to the Argentine Govern- 

ment's request that the presence of a representative of the International 

Red Cross should be authorized in Hong-kong and other territories 

where there were many British wounded and prisoners, but he added 

that the Japanese could not permit tHe sending of ships with food, 

clothing, and medical supplies to Hong JURE and Singapore because 

navigation in these zones was unsafe, 


- ' 
AUSTRALIA 


May 12.—The Air Minister said that the Allied air attacks on the 
Japanese in the Solomons, New Britain, New Guinea, and Timor 
and the naval operations in the Coral Sea had not succeeded in halting 
them, and that their strength had grown steadily towards their goal, 
which was an essential preparation for another step to the south. 

May 14.—Regulations were issued 'applying emergency control to 
the Northern Territory and certain districts in Queensland, owing to 
reports of the massing of a Japanese invasion fleet to the North-East. 

May 18.—Mr. Curtin said at a aeons of the Royal Empire Society 
in Sydney that Australia was stronger than before, and the help ae 
had asked for had come and was coming. But, he continued, ‘ 


~ 
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must not save ourselves by throwing someone else to the wolves. 
Every aeroplane sent to Russia is one that cannot come to Australia; 
every one that has come here is one that cannot be sent to Russia. 
Whatever assistance we have got and are not using we are misusing”. 
He made no apology for the ap he had made to the U.S.A. for help, 
for, when Japan struck, Britai cou]d not possibly have helped 
Australia; "in the nature of things," Be said, ‘ only one country was 
-able to help us at that time, and I staríd by every word in my message". 
May 24.—In an Empire Day celebration the British High Com- 
missioner said-in Melbourne that the decisive battles of the war would 
be fought in the next six months, "and those months will call most 
sternly for that inherited British quality of dogged, stubborn, unyieldi 
resistance which was never more alive than to-day"'.. Britain had 1 
rm the scope and thoroughness of its war effort, and help for 
A : 
„allocating to Australia part of her share in the production of America". 


_ BELGIAN CONGO ` l 
May 13.—Total mobilization was ordered. s 


BELGIUM ` i | : 


May 13.—7 Belgians were sentenced to death at Ghent for sabotage 
and possession of arms. . 4 
May 19.—5 i accused of sabotage were executed by the 
Germans in retaliation for bombs thrown gt the Luftwaffe headquarters 
.in Brussels; and 10 other Belgians were reported to have been shot 
at the Tir National in Brussels. E 


BRAZIL f -, : 
May 22.—Under an order from the Bank of Brazil all banks and 
individuals owning dollars deposited them with the Bank of Brazil, 
rendering dollars no longer legal tender in the country. ; ` 

May 24.—It was learned that Presideht Vargas had approved the 
agreement with the U.S.A. by which strategic materials would be 
exported to the U.S., which would open a $14 million credit for Brazil’s 
purchase of mining machinery an railway material with which to 
Increase her output of iron ore. : 

May 25:—It was announced that the Brazilian vessel Condasiemea 





Lyra was torpedoed off the north-east coast on May 18. 

BULGARIA ° ; i ‘ 
May 23.—It was learned that 100 arrests had been made in Gabrovo 

after the discovery of a "Communist" organization which distributed 

leaflets against the Government, and a trial had been started near 

Varna of 86 members of the forces accused of “Communist” activities. 


CANADA > os . . 

May 13.—A committee of French-Cdnadian Liberals issued. a 
Statement declaring their oe of Mr. Cardin’s opposition to the 
amendment of the National Resources Mobilization Act. . . 

The Air Minister stated in Parliament that the number of trained 
pupils from the Empire Air Training scheme was 25 pér cent above the 


from Great.Britain'had, to some extent, “taken the form of ` 
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gure originally aimed at, and that the scheme reached full capacity 
in Dec. 1941, instead of April 1942, as at first expected. The cost had 
increased from $642 million to an estimate of $824 million. 

May 14.—The Minister for Munitions told Parliament that the 
` totál value of war contracts placed exceeded $4,000 million, and tbat 
the assistance given to munition plants in capital grants was $25 
million in April, bringing the tqtal to $380 million. Aircraft production 
had expandeg to 400 aeroplanes a month. 250,000 military vehicles 
had been shipped to combat areas, the production of tanks was pro- 
gressing according to schedule, and one 10,000-ton merchant ship 
was being launched every 4 days. The rationing of petrol had reduced 
consumption in April by 40 per cent, but he gave warnings about 
further restrictions. 

May 18.—The conference of the United Nations on air training 
opened in Ottawa. The Chinese delegate stated that air bases were 
ready in China from which to bomb Tokyo and other Japanese war 
centres, but 'planes were needed. 

May 20.—Mr. King announced in Parliament that the Government 
had asked the Vichy consular offices and agencies in Canada to close. 

May 21.—The Legislative Assembly in Quebec passed a resolution, 
. by 61 votes to 7, requesting the Federal Government not to impose 
conscription for oversea service, although reiterating support tor the 
best war effort possible. 

May 22.—The United Nations air training conference eise. after 
approving the formation of a Combined Committee on Air Ti 
in North America, with representatives from the U.S.A., Britain iid 
Canada, to meet in Washington. 

May 23.— Mr. Nash, the special envoy of New Zealand to the U.S.A., 
said in Ottawa that, by enforcing conscription between 18 and 41, New 
Zealand had raised a force of 240,000 men. 

May 25.—It was announced that the Yugoslav Government had 
Deon authorized t0 Tabe KDU EuT An AH stan sore AM Canada. 


CHILE - 
May 22. — The Santiago police announced the discovery of a terrorist 
pet among members of the popular Socialist Vanguard , & Nazi- 
e organization, and a number of arrests were made an a quantity of 
bombs and ammunition seized. ; 


CHINA 

May 19.—The Government spokesman in Chungking warned the 
Allies that the next step on the Japanese programme would probably 
be a major offensive against China, and he appealed for “‘all the help 
our friends can send us" in the form of Bombus and fighters. Japan 
was massing large forces in Chekiang "with the avowed purpose of 
destroying any possible springboard for an attack against Japan", and 
was also sending more troops into Burma, where she had already 
concentrated 500 aircraft, which would mean TAE on the Yunnan 
border on an even larger scale. i 


CYPRUS 
May 22.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in Cyprus to inspect the 
defences of the island. Í 
May 24.—The Duke of Gloucester left. 
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DENMARK : : 

May 25.—The Danish Consul-General and the Vice-Consul in Can- 
berra were dismissed by the Copenhagen Government for refusing to 
sever relations with the Danish Government in London. 


EGYPT 


May 20.—General Smuts, during a evisit to Egypt, sent a message 
to the South African forces, commemorating the completion of 2 years’ 
active service of South African troops in East and North Africa. 

May 25.—It was learned that General Anders, the Polish leader, was 
in Cairo on his way from London to Russia, and General Ingr, the 
Czech C.-in-C. and Minister of War, also arrived there to inspect the 
Czech troops in the Middle East. s 


FRANCE ' - 

May 12.—Bomb attacks were made on hotels and restaurants in 
Paris requisitioned by the German Army,and whole areas in the business 
district and near the Gare de l'Est were cordoned off by German and 
French police. 

The German authorities in Paris issued a decree empowering them 
to increase working. hours, and ordering employers to report imme- 
diately the number and categories of workmen made available for 
other work as a result of general longer hours. 

May 13.—A statement was issued, in Vichy announcing that Laval 
had sent a reply to the U.S. Government's Note "communicated to 
the French Government on May 10 through the intermediary of 
Admiral Robert" concerning "new demands tending to modify the 
status of the Antilles". Reports were cyrrent in Vichy that the 
Government had agreed to immobilize the three warships at Martinique, 
but that the Germans had forbidden the authorities to hand over the 
140,000 tons of merchant shipping there, and had ordered them to be 
scuttled if necessary. 

Heydrich arrived in occupied France. It was learned that more 
attacks had been made on the railway near Parthenay, which was 
being used by German troops stationed in the Atlantic coast area. 

May 16.—The Lyons wireless broadcast the text of the U.S. Note 
to Admiral Robert. It stated that the orders of Laval could not “be 
considered as representing the free will of the French authorities", and 
therefore Admiral Robert was recognized, under ‘‘certain conditions", 
as "acting as the supreme authority on behalf of France and the 
French flag, but acting independently of Vichy". These conditions 
were: “immobilization of French warships and aircraft under American 
supervision; American control of wireless and telegraphic communica- 
tions, as well as mail censorship, American control of commercial 
traffic and of persons travelling to and from thé Antilles; French military 
and naval forces to be used for police duties; merchant ships at present 
immobilized to be put at American disposal; gold and Government 
funds to be frozen for the future use of the French nation". 

The U.S.A. offered “to leave French crews in the warships, flying 
the French flag; to send back to France all who wished to go, to 
recognize Admiral Robert as Supreme Commander and Governor of the 
French possessions on behalf of France; to sign an agreement to secure 
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necessary supplies to the colonies; and to buy the principal export 
roduce". The Note demanded a speedy reply and ended: “The High. 
Commnissienes, who has the sole authority for concluding a peaceful 
agreement, of safeguarding France’s interests, and of ensuring the 
maintenance of these possessions as French, will recognize that if he 
ceased to have the situation under control the status of these possessions 
would be altered, because the U.A..could not tee for very much 
longer that they would remain the pro of the French nation." 

. Laval, in reply, stated. that the U.S.A. was "committing a grave 

"psychological blunder vis-à-vis the French people", and continued 
"the Federal Government, in refusing Admiral Robert the right to 
report on his administration to the French authorities, from whom alone 
he holds his powers, makes demands which the French Government 
feels it its duty to reject". If it gave way over the merchant shipping, 
it would violate the armistice convention, and therefore “this demand 
cannot be envisaged by the French Government". He affirmed, 
however, that “the French Government will never take responsibility 
for an act which might compromise its relations with the American 
people", and “is ready to envisage and to negotiate through: the 
intermediary of Admiral Robert all proposals which might be made to 
it and which respect French sovereignty and neutrality— proposals 
which would respect our possessions in the Western Hemisphere and 
which would give all the necessary guarantees to the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with the, immobilization of warshi and 
merchantmen, provided that in no circumstance would these used 
. by the United States". ] : 

May 18.—The railway between Nantes and La Rochelle was 
dynamited during the night. 

May 19.—The German authorities in Paris announced that 5 Jews 
had been shot as a reprisal for 2 attacks on German soldiers on May 10, 
and that more would be shot if the authors of the attacks were not 
found within a week. i : 

May 20.—1t was learned in Vichy that there had been 2 more 
bomb explosions in Paris and an attempt to kill a German soldier. 
2 people were executed in Lille for sheltering a British soldier, and 

. another man executed for armed sabotage. 

May 23.—The German authorities in Paris announced that, as a 
reprisal for an attack on a German soldier on May 19, 10 “Communists 
and Jews" had been shot, and 10 more would be shot if those responsible 
were not identified within 8 days. 

GERMANY i - 

May 13.—The Berlin correspondent of the Swedish paper Nya 
Daghgt Allehanda was expelled from Germany for having sent to Pis 
paper a re “without foundation" that the Germans were using a 
gas shell which shattered the nervous system. 

: May 16.—Funk issued decrees compelling the amalgamation of 
industrial regional organizations with the new Regional Economic 
Chambers and closing 41 out of the 111 Chambers of Commerce. 

May 20.—Goring, HER in Berlin, said ''this war is the hardest 
war that Germany to fight”. It had been essential for Germany 
to-attack Russia in self-defence, and the winter campaign had been, 
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terrible. "One large white cover of death spread itself over the vast 
country” of Russia. "Catastrophic news followed catastrophic news. 
The Russians in our rear in the north, the Russians in our rear in the 
centre, the Russians in our rear in the south. Partisan detachments 
blew up railways and waylaid the supply columns. Maddening cold 
almost froze our4roops. The cold hindered railway transport and the 
lines cracked with the cold... . For days the front remained without 
supplies, without ammunition, without food, without clothing. 

"The Führer.suffered deeply for his troops, but knew he must 
not yield. There was no question of giving-up our front’ posi- ` 
tions, because behind us there was only a heap of ruins. Therefore 
we had to hold the front—and only those who have had experience of 
this know what it costs. Only a man of the Führer’s gigantic stature 
coüld have lived through such experience." After referring to the 
difficulties of transport and supplies in the cold weather which “almost 
froze our troops", he appealed to the men and women of the home 
front “to go on working, straining every nerve”; for “at home we must 
become harder and harder until victory is won” . . . “Sometimes one 
must-be harsh, and harshness is the only way to achieve triumph." He 
warned the workers that the previous harvest had been bad, and they 
were now in need of rain, so that further privations might lie ahead. `. 

May 22.—The Transocean radio reported that the People’s Court in 
Maiuheun had sentenced 14 people to death on charges of treasonable 
support of the enemy, disintegration of d&fensive strength, and listen- 
ing to foreign wireless stations. It was added that all the defendants 
were “former Communists and Marxists”. 

May 23.-—The Minister of Agriculture, Walther Darré, was dismissed 
"for reasons of ill-health”, and succeeded by Backe, a prominent civil 
servant in the Ministry. 7 ‘ 

It was learned that the Minister for Armaments had decreed . 
that by May 31 half of all prisoners of war employed in building, 
with the exception of the British, must be transferred to armament 
industries. ` 

May 24.—The Moscow wireless announced that 8 Germans had been 
shot in Berlin for “treason to the Führer and the Reich”, and 3 sen- 
tenced to death at Hamburg for sabotage and agitation against the 
war. - 


GREAT BRITAIN , ` 

May 12.—The Dominions Secre announced in Parliament that 
the casualties in the armed forces of the Empire from Sept. 3, 1939, to- 
Sept. 2, 1941, were 183,550, of whom 48,973 were ki ed, 46,363 
wounded, and 29,756 missing. > 

May 13.—The Foreign Offce announced that the Free French 
National Committee was to play its due part in the administration of 
. Madagascar. . : : 

May 14.—Mr. Harold Butler was appointed Director-General of 

British Information Services in the U.S.A. in succession to Sir Gerald 
Campbell. : 

It was announced that civilian air-raid casualties during April 
numbered 938 killed and 998 seriously injured. 

Dr. Evatt was appointed a-member of the Privy Council. Sir Donald 


s 
` 
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Mackenzie-K ennedy was appointed Governor and C.-in-C. of Mauritius. 

May 15.—The Government's reply to the protest against the alleged 
reach of the Swedish armament regulations, in connexion with the 
escape of Norwegian ships recently from Gothenburg, was handed to 
the Swedish Minister in London. 

May 16.—Mr. Churchill said at Leeds that though it would ,be 
premature to say that Britain kad “topped the ridge” in the struggle 
agamst the Axis, yet "we see theiridge ahead now”, and he promised 
that if the enemy “played rough” “we can play rough too". - 

Máy 17.—The Foreign Office announced that the British represen- 
tative to the, Norwegian Government had been raised to the rank of 
Ambassador, with a corresponding change in rank for the Norwegian 
representative to Britain. ~- 

Dr. Evatt, in a broadcast, said that the danger.of a Japanese invasion 
of Australia was real, and that though vital help Md been received 
from the U.S., “certain aid was urgently required to defeat the enemy”. 

May 18.—Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Harwood was appointed C.-m-C. 
Mediterranean, in succession to Admiral Sir A. Cunningham, who was 
&ppointed Head of the British Admiralty Delegation in Washington. 

May 19.—A White Paper was published giving details of a treaty 

.with Venezuela defming the Venezuelan and British interests in the 
submarine areas between Trinidad and the mainland. . 

The proposals for stimulating war production made in the report of 
the Committee on Regional Boards were published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6360) a 

‘Mr. Attlee, opening a debate in Parliament on the war, said that in 
the Far East it was not clear whether the Japanese would continue to 
attack China or proceed with the attack on India They might strike 
against Australia and New Zealand, for, though the battle of the Coral 

. Sea had checked them, the threat to Australia still remained. The 
Pacific area, from a line drawn down the west coast of Australia,-was 
primarily an American responsibility, and large numbers of U.S. land 
and air forces had already been sent to Australia. Britain, however, 
was not shirking her responsibility for the Australian people and was 
“ready when the need arises ‘to run any risks m other areas for their 
defence”. ‘We can be confident", he said, “that should the Japanese 
risk an attack on Australia-they will get an extremely warm reception.” 
Britain was keeping to her programme im sending supplies to Russia, 
but the sea route to Murmansk was very difficult, and the delivery of 
supplies was not easy. With regard to a second front in. Europe, he 
said: “The House may be sure that its possibility is in our mind and that 
it is also in the mind of the German’ Higher Command." But the 
matter of sea transport was a constant anxiety, and in all operations 
the shipping problem was foremost 

The United Nations were divided by immense distances, and “the 

conception of a General Allied Council sitting continuously to run the 
war is entirely forbidden by the facts of time and space. Nor.could you 
have one great combined General Staff". There was a combined staff 
in Washington to deal with Pacific problems, and there were Russian 
and U.S. representatives with the Chiefs of Staff in London, and 
similarly a British mission m Russia. There was wide discussion also 
as to whether there was adequate co-ordination between the three 
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British, Services. Mr. Attlee said, “We have a joint planning staff 
under the general direction of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and the , 
Defence Committee and-the War Cabinet. The principle of represen- 
-tation of all three Services runs through the ails organization. It 
forms a single staff. The chairman will report on behalf of all members, 
just as the Chief of General Staff reports to the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee”. It was also important that ¢hose responsible for execution 
should be responsible for planning, and therefore the Chiefs of Staff 
were most fitted for the work. : z : 
May 20.—Sir Stafford Cripps, replying to the debate in Parliament 
on the war, said, with regard to A ia, that Britain would do her 
utmost, balancing Australia's needs against urgent needs in other 
theatres of war," to give her a similar measure to help her in her dire 
necessity as she was prepared to give us in our time of dire necessity”. 
Referring to the claim that there should be some different higher 
direction over the war than that provided by the Prime Minister, the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, and the War Cabinet, he said there was in 
the minds of some of the public a demand to discover a superman to 
control the whole direction. “I do not think such a man exists, and 
if he did he would not be the best person to run a war in a democratic 
country", he said. It was essential both for the Minister of Defence - 
- and for the War Cabinet to be advised on strategic matters first from 
the purely military point of view, and that they should then bring to 
bear upon the n appreciation those other political considerations 
which were outside the scope of the professional officers. It would not 
be satisfactory that the Chiefs of Staff Committee should have a single 
chairman, as he would of necessity be a member of and have all the 
traditions of one of the three Services, and it was necessary to discuss 
the operations of the three Services with their respective Chiefs. He 
denied that the Prime Minister overruled all criticism, and assured the 
House “that the debates in the Cabinet are constant, active, and often 
lively and that the Prime Minister as Minister of Defence submits to 
the control of the Cabinet just as other Ministers do in their splieres of 
activity". 
Other points in his review were: that the Government had decided 
that an investigation into the loss of Singapore would not be in the 
' best interests of the effective prosecution of the war; in'India “the 
Government had not in any sense closed the door"; regarding dive- 
bombers, orders were given for their production in 1940; tank and 
aeroplane pfoduction, although now large, could still not supply all 
demands, but the '"War Cabinet decided that-our Russian allies, who 
were in the heart of the battle, should have priority with regard to the 
quantities we had promised them at Moscow’’, and that policy was con- 
- tinuing. “It seemed-to the War Cabinet", he said, “that no price was too 
high to pay for the continued support of the gallant Russians, even if if 
' meant en ering part of our own territory, since it was protecting 
the vital heart of our resistance in Great Britain itself". R i 
bombing attacks on Germany, these attacks destroyed the an 
industrial effort and had a great effect on German moral, and also 
diverted from the Russian front considerable numbers of the Luftwaffe. ' 
“It is, in our view, of material assistance to the'Russian resistance", he 
said, "and the best way in which we can give that assistance until 
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such times as we are able to make a carefully planned attack on the 
continent of Europe, which we intend to do”. l 

May 21.—Mr. Bevin said in Parliament that 6} million people now 
came under Essential Works. Orders, and that the number was to be 
- increased to 8 million. Of the 33} million persons in the U.K. between 
tlie ages of 14 and 64, 22 million were now in the armed forces, in civil 
defence, and in industry, excluding all part-time workers. 

May 22.—X was announced that the British diplomatic representa- 
tives to the Greek, Yugoslav, and Czechoslovak Governments had been 
raised to the rank of' Ambassador, and that a corresponding change had 
been made in the rank of the representatives of these Governments to 
Great Britain. 

May 25.—The Labour Party conference opened in London. A 
"total victory" resolution was passed by a card vote of 2,319,000 to 
164,000, the minority proposing an amendment challenging the con- 
tinued participation of the party in the Government. 


GREECE 


May 18.— Turkish reports stated that about 4,000 workers, 60 per 
. cent of them women, had recently left Greece for Germany. 

May 20.—Reports from Lisbon stated that an increasing stream of 
German civilian families from bombed areas in the Reich was arriving 
in southern Greece.  ' 

May 21.—Turkish reports stated that the former Greek Premier, , 
M. Gonatas, and other well-known Greek politicians had been arrested. 
by the Italians in Greece for having drafted proclamations to the people 
expressing their belief in victory for the Allies. The fortunes of all 
Greek Army officers who left the country had been confiscated and 
their families exiled to remote parts of Greece, and. the Italians 
threatened to send to concentration camps all Greek Army officers, in 
violation of the capitulation terms, for fear that they should escape 
from Greece to join the allies. Since the resumption of railway traffic 
over the repaired Papadia bridge the' Germans had been removing 
from Greece all available metals, especially copper. The Bulgarization 
of Western Thrace and Eastern Macedonia was continuing, and the 
wealthier Greek inhabitarits were being dispossessed of their properties. + 
It was reported that civil servants and bank employees had been on 
strike recently in Athens and other parts, and had been granted a slight 
rise in salaries to meet the high food prices, and also the distribution of 
extra rations of beans and rice. : - 

May 24.—The Moscow wireless reported that 10 Greek hostages had 
been shot as a reprisal for the shooting of three German guards, and in 
retaliation Greeks threw a bomb into a German-occupied building in 
Athens, killing 7 people. : 


INDIA 

May 15.—Col. Johnson left by air for the U.S.A. 

May.17.—A resolution was passed by the All-India Students’ 
Association appealing to the people to work for victory in close alliance 
with the Allies, since the war “is India's war of liberation as much as 
it is a war of liberation for every freedom-loving nation". es 
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May 18.—Mr. Gandhi told the press that the British attitude 
towards India had filled him with great pain, and he considered that it 
was morally wrong “I used to say that my moral support was entirely 
with Great Britain”, he said. “I am very sorry to have to confess 
to-day that my mind refuses to give that moral support". He also said 
that if America had really wished to do so, she could have brought 
peace and remained out of the war. “And even now she can do so," he 
said, “if she divests herself of the intoxication that her inmense wealth 
has produced". l 

May 21.—The American technical mission submitted a report to the 
Viceroy on plans for puttng India's economic structure on a war 
footing, in which it was suggested that a War Cabinet should be created 
to deal with problems of supply, defence, and transport on a 
coordinated basis - 

May 22.—The American technical mission left for America. 

May 24.—The Viceroy, 1n a message to the civil services, called on’ 
them to play their part in the defence of India, emphasizing that there 
should be no interruption of work and that their leadership would help 
to.steady the temper of the people in the event of trouble. 

May 25.—General Stilwell arrived in Delhi. He stated that with a 
little greater strength on the Allied side the scales could have been 
tipped in their favour during the Burma campaign, and declared that 
Burma must be the point of re-entry to wrest southern and eastern 
Asia from the Japanese. The Japanese had, throughout the campaign, 
superiority in numbers, and the Chinese had great difficulties owing to 
lack of organization, air protection, and administrative and medical 
services. The Japanese were now stretched out across wide territories 
however, and he thought they must be haunted by the possibility of a 
Russian threat to Manchuria. T 


ITALY 


May 11.—“Army and Empire Day” was celebrated throughout the 
country during the previous two days, and speeches were broadcast 
announcing that Italy would not lay down her arms “till the Italian 
flag is again flying over Abyssinia". : 

May 17.—American Press correspondents stated that there were 
about 250,000 German troops in Italy, a large proportion in the south 
and in Sicily. g ` 

May 18 —Mussolini, addressing a. meeting of the National Directory 
of the Fascist Party, praised the Italian people for their support for 
Fascism, as proved by the response to the war loan, the collection of 
wool for the soldiers, and the progress made in Sardinia, which he had 
just visited l s 

May 24.—The German wireless announced that representatives of 
the military staffs of Germany, Italy, and Japan had met in Rome. 

May 25.—It was learned that a recent article in the Relariomi 
Internationali reproached France for her policy of playing a waiting 
game and tying to keep friends in both Allied and Axis camps. It 
stated that the Vıchy Government submitted to any humiliation, and, 


even in the face of events in Madagascar and the Antilles, did nothing . 


beyond issuing futile protests. Laval and his Government seemed to 
forget that they were nothing more-than bailiffs for the victorious Axis 
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Powers and were responsible for the administration of all the territories ` 
and materials in their charge. If they dared, it concluded, the Vichy 
gang would not hesitate to frustrate the spiritual rebirth of Europe. 


JAPAN 


May 17.—Ken Inukai, a Member of the House of Representatives, 
was arrested on a charge of beving disclosed official secrets, and a 
German newspaper correspondent, a Croat, and 2 Japanese were also 
arrested, all to belong to a Russian spy ring. 

May 21.—Granting of permission for representative of International 
Red Cross to remain in Hong-kong and other territories with British : 
prisoners and wounded. (See Argentina.) 


KENYA 

. May 20.—General Smuts, speaking in Nairobi said, “I do not visualize 
a direct attack on South Africa by the Japanese now. But before 
Madagascar I did". He said he was anxious to restore trade relations 
with Madagascar. 


MADAGASCAR 
May 15.—The Commander of the French forces at Diego Suarez 
announced that French casualties were about 150 killed and 500 
wounded. 
MARTINIQUE 
May 14.—New' York reports stated that an agreement had been 
reached between the French authorities and the American naval 
mission to immobilize the aircraft-carrier Béarn and the cruisers 
Emile Bertin and Jeanne d' Arc. ` 


- 


MEXICO E tl 

May 15.—The Government sent protests to Germany, Italy, and 
Japan against.the sinking of a Mexican tanker off the Florida coast on 
May 13. Demands were made for full satisfaction and indemnities, and 
the Note declared that if a satisfactory reply was not received by 
May 28 Mexico “will immediately take the steps which the national 
honour demands". The Latin-American Confederation of Labour 
demanded a declaration of war on the Axis, and there were hostile 
demonstrations outside a German club in Mexico City. 

May 17.—The Minister of Marine ordered a ceaseless coast patrol in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

May 21.—It was reported from Mexico City that the German reply 
to the Government's demand for ‘‘complete satisfaction" in the 
matter of the sinking of the Mexican tanker was unsatisfactory. 
It was also reported unofficiglly that a second tanker, the Naja, had 
been torpedoed off the Brazilian coast 

May 23.—The Navy Department took over all lighthouses and other 
aids to navigation, and the Army assumed the control of public order, 
stationing troops to protect strategic points, such as oil plant and pipe 
lines. M 

May 25.—President Camacho asked the permanent committee of 
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Congress for a declaration of a state of war, suspension of individual 
[eg ver and extraordinary war-time powers for national defence. 
e 


Navy Minister announced that in future all Mexican vessels would | _ 


be convoyed. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

May 12.—24 more Dutchmen were shot by the Germans, accused of 
having takepart in the same illegal activities which led td the previous 
execution of 72 Dutchmen. Swedish reports stated that Dutch 
officers who were serving in the Dutch Army on May 10, 1940, and all 
officers of the Dutch Colonial Army under 55 had been ordered by the . 
German commander in Holland to report to the German authorities 
on May 15. They were reported to have been charged with breaking 
their pledge not to take up arms against Germany. 

Mes 15. ecd German wireless announced that Heydrich had visited 

The 


May E ~ The German Army Command imprisoned 2,500 former 
` officers and cadets of the Dutch Army, and seized 460 prominent 
Dutch citizens as h 
. May 18.—The German-controlled wireless announced that Himmler 
had arrived in Holland. 

May 20.—Swedish reports stated that 100,000 Dutchmen had been 
transported as permanent colonists to German-occupied parts’ of 
Russia, and that the German authorities intended to transport a 
total of 3- million.to farm the land. 2 

May 21.—Dr. van Mook was appointed Minister for Colonies. 

NEW ZEALAND 

May 22.—Rear-Admiral Ghormley, the U.S. B ons Commander 
of all land, sea, and air forces in the South Pacific, arrived, in New 
Zealand. 


NORWAY NE 

May 11.—200 people were arrested in Oslo and district, among them 
leading Norwegian business men. 

May 12.—Raising of the status of the U.S. Minister to that' of 
Ambassador, and Sealy of the Norwegian Minister to tue USS. A. 
(See U.S.A.) 

May 15.—Quisling returned to Oslo from a 5-day tour of the 
Russian front. Terboven returned from Berlin. It was learned that the 
German authorities had prohibited all celebrations on the Norwegian 
National Day on May 17. 

May 17.—Raising of the status of the British Minister to that of 
Ambassador, and similarly of the Nórwegian Minister to Britain. 
(Ses Great Britain.) 

The National Day of Independence was celebrated by the Govern- 
ment in London. 

May 18.—It was learned that the German authorities had closed 
the road leading north from, Narvik to Harstad and Tromsoe for all 
but most important traffic. All 'and- shipping il between 
Bremanger and Stanfjord-was also forbidden. 


. n * 
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May 21.—The Oslo wireless announced that 15 Norwegians had been 
shot for trying to escape to England. 

May 24.—Swedish reports stated that large numbers were resigning 
from the Nasjonal Samling Party, including many senior members. - 

The German commander of Trondheim issued an order that the head 
of a family would be shot and his house burned if any of his relatives 
helped Soviet LE to escape to Sweden 


PAN AMA . f l 

May 18.—An agreement was signed with the U.S.A., permitting 
the U.S. forces to occupy and develop certain defence areas 1n Panama 
as gun SEM, aeroplane detector stations, bombing ranges, and 


auxiliary airfi 


POLAND 


May 13.—It was learned that the aua press in Warsaw 
has published a declaration that “any discussions carried on by 
persons not empowered to do so by the Polish Government, and any’ 
understandings or agreements entered into by such persons, are void 
of all importance", and warning any quislings who negotiated with 
the enémy that they would be considered guilty of treason. There 
could be no political contacts with ap enemy which was planning the 
extermination of 9 million Poles i in the western provinces, and Poland 
would follow the idea of "a just retribution for the invasion and 
crimes” as a fundamental war aim. 

The German Governor-General decreed ‘that all Germans in the. 
General Government were immediately to undergo systematic military 
training under the.S.A. organization, because ‘‘the special political 
conditions of living in an alien environment require constant armed, 
alertness”. 

May 23 —It was karie that, by an order of May 12, the German 
authorities had decreed that all the non-German male population aged 
18 to 60 in the General-Government of Poland, with the exception of 
Jews and gypsies, were to be conscribed for ' 'reconstruction services" 
in the Baudienst, amounting to military conscription. 


- 


PORTUGAL 

: May 16.—The Swedish ship Drotiningholim arrived in Lisbon with 
923 Axis subjects from America, and the last batch of subjects of 
North and South America from Italy and Greece and 232 North and 
South Americans from Germany also arrived. 

May 18.—The Assistant Chief of Staff of the Portuguese Legion 
. broadcast a message announcing certain defence measures by the 
Legion to counter the “criminal and treacherous work” of fifth 
columnists. Gas decontamination centres were also being formed, and 
a black-out of Lisbon planned, while pamphlets were circulated . 
instructing civilians in defence measures. 


RUMANIA 


May 10.—Demonstrations by students took place in Bucharest on 
the Rumanian national day, and shouts were made for the return of 
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‘Transylvania. General Antonescu declared at a military parade that 
“Friends and foes alike must understand that Rumanians will never 
rest till all the lands of their fathers have been recovered." A joint 
Rumanian-Croat-Slovak proclamation of friendship was also made, as 
a result of the recent proposal that these three peoples should act 
together as a cordon against Hungarian encroachments. i 
iz e 

SOUTH AFRICA EN 

May 20.—A new outbreak of sabotage occurred in the east Rand; 
with the wrecking of post offices and telephone exchanges. 

May 22.—Further sabotage occurred in the Rand, and telegraph and 
telephone services were severed betweén. Johannesburg and Pretoria. 


‘ SWEDEN i ' 

May 13.—Expulsion. from Germany of Berlin correspondent of 
Nya Dagligt Allehande. (See Germany.) ; E 

May 15.—About 100 prominent citizens, including the former 
' Foreign Minister, published an appeal to Swedes to demonstrate their 
sympathy with a “brave suffering brother nation" by flying the 
Swedish flag on May 17, the Norwegian Nátional Day. 

British reply to protest against.breach of armaments regulations. 
(See Great Britain.) C 


. SWITZERLAND _ - NE. f ; 

May 13.—6 people in the Rheintal were arrested for alleged 
activities dangerous to the State and for smuggling foreigners across 
the border. : : 


SYRIA 


May 21.—The Duke of Gloucester inspected the allied troops in 
Syria and the Lebanon during his-visit to the Middle East, and also 
saw the new railway constructed by South African and Australian 
engineers to link Palestine with Turkey. He also visited the President 
of the Lebanese Republic, and later left for Cyprus. . i 
TURKEY. E ` 

May 18.—A decree was issued prohibiting the export, except under 
licence, of all Turkish products, and of all goods imported into Turkey. 
from abroad, except goods in transit, samples, and travellers’ I P 

May 24.—It was learned that the Turkish steamer Chefak 
torpedoed and sunk in the Black Sea by an unidentified submarine. 


U.S.A. 


May 12.—The State put announced that the diplomatic ` 
mission of Norway to the U.S.A. had been raised to the status of an. 

Embassy, as a recognition of the fact that the age-old struggle of free 
men to preserve their liberties “has been enriched by the heroic feats 
of Norwegian men, women, and even children" in their opposition to 
the-Germans. The.U.S. mission to the Norwegian Government was 
eimilarly raised. T 


£ 
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- May 13.—President Quezon of the Philippines arrived in Washing- 
ton. : 

President Roosevelt signed a bill authorizing the Navy to construct, 
an additional 200,000 tons of submarines, at an estimated cost of 
$900 million. - ] n : 

May 14.—The War Department announced that the Army was 
taking over the control of alledomestic air line aeroplanes, totalling 
more than 3Q0. 

. The President of the Federation of Labour announced that 
the U.S. output of tanks exceeded that of the Axis, and that the 
general production rate of all types of aircraft had increased by more 
than 50 per cent in 4 months. 

. Mr. Nelson announced that the Government spent at the rate 
of $41,000 million a year on its war programme during April, and 
predicted that it would be spending at the rate of $60,000 million a year 
by November or December. He said that besides helping to keep 
British production going, providing Russia "with what she needs to 
kill the ans", and building her own production machine, America 
was trying to keep her economy "'sound, but lean, and, believe me, it 
will be lean". America was both buildmg all the new factories and 
machinery possible for war production, and also converting civilian 
industry, and the maximum to be athieved was much higher than had 
been expected the previous autumn. 

May 15.—Mr. Hull made it clear at his press conferénce that Vichy 
was not being consulted about the negotiations in Martinique. He said 
the conversations there were continuing concerning the military and 
the economic life of the island. The work of immobilizing the naval 
vessels was going forward. He referred to the sinking of the Mexican 
tanker on May 13 as "another of those outrageous and infamous acts 
of lawlessness that evidently represent one of the underlymg policies 
of those seeking to dominate the world". 

A Federal grand jury indicted 8 U.S corporations, charging them 
with world-wide conspiracy with leading chemical companies in. 
Germany, France, Britain, Switzerland, and Japan and other satellite 
corporations of S. America and Canada to monopolize the manufac- 
ture and sale of dyestuffs. ` i 

President Roosevelt said that Lend-lease shipments to Russia 
were “proceeding satisfactorily", and totalled during March about 
$590 million in value. Aid during April was at the annual rate of 
about $8,000 million, ud with a rate of about $4,000 million 
in December 1941. Total Lend-lease during April to all countries 
amounted to about $677 million, making a total from the start of 
$3,835 million. : : 

May 16.—President Roosevelt commuted the 4-year sentence on 
Earl Browder, general secretary of the American Communist Party, to 
the term which he had already served. 

Broadcast of U.S Note to Admiral Robert. (See France.) 

May 17.—-A regulation was issued controlling the prices of three- 
quarters of all foodstuffs and goods at the highest prices reached during 
March i 


: May 18.—Agreement with Panama for use of defence areas by U.S. 
troops. (See Panama.) "E f 


* 
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May 20.—The President of the Fairchild Engine and Airplane Co. . 
estimated the, United Nations' output of aeroplanes at 8,600 a 
month, double that of the Axis. The production of Germany and 
occupied territory totalled 2,900 aeroplanes a month, that of Italy 700, 

. and of Japan 500. The U.S.A. produced 3,300 a month, Britain 2,400, - 
and Russia 2,900. DA . ts 

May 21.—Mr. Hull; in answer to a question at his press conference - 
' about the reported differences between the two Free Frengh governors - 
in New, Caledonia, implied that this dispute was implicitly responsible 
for his recent description of the Free French movement as milit in 
character. ‘We have always in mind’, he said, ‘the sovereignty of 
France and its sacred preservation. When, for a necessary purpose, we 
occupy French territory it is with the defmite and solemn understand- . 
ing that it will be returned to the appropriate authority ... We want 
to see the restoration of what the French Republic used to enjoy”. ` 

May 22.—President. Roosevelt said at his press conference that this 
was going to be a long war, in answer to the optimistic public expecta- 
tions of the war soon coming tg an end. In a statement on National - 
Maritime Day he said-tHat the U.S. had embarked on the greatest 
shipbuilding programme in history. Shipbuilding capacity had increased 
more than 500 per cent, but the U.S. was still confronted with a 
gerious.shortage of ships to carry the essentials of war. "Submarines of 
the Axis aggressors have taken a heavy toll, but our ships are going 
through, and will continue to go through in growing numbers." The 
head of the Maritime Commission said in a broadcast that nearly 
two-thirds of the new vessels being.built would be "Liberty" ships 
developed.from the British design. U.S. shipyards had also handled the 
maintenance and repair of allied merchant shipping, on a large scale, 
while up to May 1, 285 merchant ships, totalling more than 3 million 
. tons, had been acquired for the Army and Navy. e 

May 24.—Credit agreement with Brazil. (See Bras) | g 

May 25.—The executive director of the- Board of Economic Warfare 
stated that the present war was part of a struggle “‘to make an economy 
. based on mass production work". The war had been caused by a civiliz- 
ation ''commodity-rich and consumption-poor". By the'end of the war 
the U.S. Government would be the customer for more than half of the 
` industrial output of America,-about $70,000 million worth, and there- 

fore "Government must encourage business to regain its peace-time 
markets, as far as it can, and business must encourage the Government 
to taper ‘off its activities slowly enough to keep production going full 
blast.” The job of the future would be to build up mass consumption 
t enough to use mass production; "if we take all that can be pro- 
uced at the end of this war, and divide it among the people who will 
then be alive to share it, we shall be within reach of a very good stand- . 
, ard of living for the first time in all history". 
U.S.S.R. : 


May 18.—M. Malik was appointed Ambassador to Japan, in succes- 
sion to M. Smetanin. 


VATICAN CITY 2 
May 13.—The Pope broadcast a message to the world on his epis- 
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- copal jubilee, appealing for peace ''We make no concrete proposals for 
a just and honourable peace"; he said. “Destruction and bloodshed 
caused by the war are accumulating We renew our appeal, in view of 
the gradually worsening circumstances of the conflict’. He made a 
special appeal to Governments not to ‘‘seduce people from their higher 
call to duty. Do not take the children away from the beneficial guar- 
dianship of their parents... Do not let the family, home, and with it 
the school, become merely an ante-room to the battlefield". - 


"VENEZUELA S 
May 19.—Treaty with Britain re interest in submarine areas between 
Trinidad and the mainland. (Ses Great Britain.) 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION OVERSEAS. . 


€ IL .RESOURCES AND COMPARATIVE COSTS - ne 
IN the first part of this article it was-argued that the trend towards 
industrialization in overseas countries, hitherto mainly dependent on 
agriculture and mining, which the present war is doing so much to 
hasten, is, in man cases, far from being an entirely ; ificial devel 
ment. Though it-has in fact been aided by numerous artificial stimuli, 











much of it—or, at least, much industrial development—was bound.to ` 


come in these.countries even in’ the absence of State assistance or of 
dislocation of the kinds brought by this war.and the last. The general 
pattern of such development, it was observed, was that indicated by 
the Law of Com tive Costs; which states that each area does best 
to specializé on those branches of activity which require in the highest 
proportion the factors of productioti which are cheapest there, relatively 
to the position elsewhere. : 

- In-order, therefore, to throw light on the main forces, apart from 
deliberate State policy, which affect the localization of various forms of 
economic activity, it is necessary to examine two sets of data: the 
td eae in which they require different’ factors of production; 
and the relative costs of these factors of production in different areas. 
These data, even where sey can be obtained, are difficult to interpret, 
since what are classed as the same “industries” in different. countries 
make use of very different methods and turn out products which differ 
widely from.éach other both in purpose and in quality, while the 
efficiency of labour, for instance, even apart from variations in its 
equipment, differs widely from one country to anothér on account of 
divergences in tradition, education, climate, etc. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to obtain some useful indications from even a cursory study 
of the data in question. S2 pu A S Ic : 

From a number of sources, it is possible to obtain a rough and 
general‘idea of the relative amóunts of capital and of m ical 
pU required by various industries or broad groups of industries. 

tatistics.of $svested capital. (as opposed to capital is Sigon is not 
relevant for the present purpose) are scarce, but the follo 
aaeres calculated from .the Statisti Abstract of Palestine (1940) 
show the amount of invested capital per person occupied in various 
factory industries in that country in 1936: js : 
INVESTED CAPITAL PER OCCUPIED PERSON IN PALESTINIAN ` 


va 


INDUSTRIES . ane 
. (Palestine £, at par with $ sterling) . 
Food industries 440 ` Leather -^ 168 
Textiles "^ | 816 'Paperand Printing 227 
Clothing | 140 . Chemicals 800 
Metal-working ` 329  Stoneand Cement 421 
Machinery  : 213 Electrical Machinery 297 
Timber Products 195 Miscellaneous ‘278 
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It will be readily appreciated that many of the industries to which 
the above figures refer are very different from, and in general much less 
heavily capitalized than, those which go by the same names in the older 
industrial countries, and the 'máchinery" and “electrical machinery” 
industries referred to are certdinly of a very light description. The 
e of difference between amounts of invested capital required per 
worker in various branches of engineering is, indeed, enormous; recent - 
data from the United States show that in the manufacture of airframes , 
barely.$800 per man is required, while in the manufacture of aircraft 
engines. over. $4,000 per man is necessary.. Other indications of the 
amount of capital required for various industries require very careful 
and guarded interpretation, and it is not proposed to use them here. 
The amount of power required per man engaged in industry is obviously 
another datum of the highest importance, fortunately much easier to 
acquire than information concerning invested capital. Here again, 
however, it is to be noted that vast differences in the ratios in which 
the factors are used are associated just as much with differences in the 
methods of making more or less similar'goods as with differences in the 
kind of goods produced. A very striking instance of this is the difference 
between the British and the United States motor. and cycle industries; 
in 1929 the American industry used about three horse-power per 
occupied’ person, whereas the British industry used little more than 
one. Practically all American industries, indeed; use more power per 
person occupied in them than do their British counterparts, though 
the discrepancy is not everywhere of anything like the same magnitude. 
as in the motor industry. It is, however, not difficult to Piece together, 
from American, British, Australian, and other data; a scale of industries 
1m rough order of their power requirements per person engaged in theni. 
. At the top of the scale come. the industries which.use more than ten 
horse-power per person engaged in them—the iron and steel making 
' and non-ferrous metal smelting industries, stone-crushing, cement- 
making, flour-milling, ice-manufacture and others. Next on the list 
come a number of the industrial chemical manufactures, petroleum 
refining, steel tube and tinplate making, and somè of the prepared food 
industries (cheese, condensed milk, ice-cream) as organized in the 
United States All these, and some others, require more than 5 h.p. 
per occupied person. Immediately below them come cottori-spinning 
and a number of the remaining food, rubber, and chemical industries. 
followed by mechanical engineering, mass-production motor manufac- 
ture, and shipbuilding. Next, with one or two h.p. per, head, come 
motor, cycle, and aircraft manufacture not by mass-production methods, 
the remaining textile industries (as.carried on in Britain), and a number 
of the lighter metal manufactufing industries, and, finally, a largé 
number of trades including the boot, shoe, and clothing mdustries, 
which use less than one h.p. per occupied person. These figures apply, 
of course, only to factory industry: many handicrafts are carried on 
under the industrial classifications mentioned above with very much 
smaller power resources per worker. j s 
i^ It is clear that this method of listing industries according to their 
power requirements per person engaged throws considerable light on 
the forces governing their location.* Those which use more than (say) 
5 h.p. per person engaged, in particular, cannot afford to be far from 
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sources of cheap power, which, for the most part, still means cheap coal. 

The dependence of various industries on raw materials is less easy to 
measure than their dependence on power, but what is really important 
from the present point of view is the weight or bulk of the raw materials 
which they need, which governs the extra cost involved in having them 
far-distant from.the sources of these materials. The industries whose 
raw materials are bulkiest in relation he e value of the product are, 
naturally, the ‘heavy’ industries—metal smelting and: man i 
and the heavy chemical industries. For these, nearness to raw materials 
is of major importance, especially if cheap water transport from their 
place of origin is not available. There is thus a tendency for the smelt- 
ing of metals or the concentration-of their ores and the preliminary 
processing of other bulky materials to be carried out in many instances ` 
near the source of the material, but the later processing and manu- 
facture (steel-making, engineering etc.).is more usually done where 
power and labour are cheap, arid markets near. Since the more ad- 
vanced products of manufacturing industry are inter-related in very 
complex ways, moreover, there is a tendency for all the heavy industries 
and many light ones to cluster together, attracted by each other as well 
as by the common pool of labour, transport, and power facilities and 
the large markets which the agglomeration creates, DE 

The materials used in far the greatest quantities by industriel 
agglomerations of this kind aré coal and iron ore or scrap. Where 
therefore, these are fóund close together, the advantage-which such a 
situation gives to the heavy and related metal and chemical industries 
is very great. A coalfield alone will confer a similar advantage, especi- 
ally if it is in easy reach by water of sources of iron ore and other bulky 
materials, though the advantage may here be less marked. 

Industries are heavily dependent on labour in proportion as they are 
little dependent on the other factors discussed ve—hence, it is the | 

ight industries requiring little power which are given the greatest 

vantage by the presence-of cheap labour, and are attracted to situa- 
tions where it exists. The textile and clothing industries arid numerous 
light metal-working trades illustrate this point—it is in these that 
Japan, for instance, was able to develop a great export trade, It is - 
necessary, however, to distinguish between various grades of labour in 
this connection. Some industries—many branches of mechanical 
engineering, printing, pottery, high-grade textiles, many branches of 
the clothing industry etc.—require a high proportion of highly-skilled 
workers. Others, notably the mass-production industries of all kinds, 
require preponderantly semi-skilled labour, with a small proportion of 
designers, research-workers, managers etc. possessing: technical know- 
ledge and ability of a very high order. Others again (though these are 
largely primary-producing industries like quarrying, or industries not 
directly important for international trade, like road-m aking) require 
a high proportion of quite unskilled labour. 

This brief review of the requirements of different types of industry 
may perhaps serve as a guide in considering the kinds of activity for 
which various overseas countries are most likely to be suited. It is 

in that heavy industry requires coal and, preferably, good access to 
iron ore as well; mass-production industry requires cheap capital above 
all else, and, preferably, cheap: power as well. The machine-tool, 
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pottery, and high grade textile industries are among the many trades 
producing high quality goods which cannot flourish without a tradition 
of skill which often takes long fo acquire. The lighter industries pro- 
ducing goods not of high queny require above all else cheap unskilled 
and semi-skilled labour. 1t remains to inquire which of these advan- 
tages the various overseas countries possess, and this will be done in 
a subsequent issue of the Bulletsn. : zs 
Before any more detailed examination of national resources is under- 
taken, however, there are certain broad principles which may be briefly 
stated. Mineral and power resources are largely gifts of nature, and it is 
difficult ue about them, but labour and capital are in a differ- 
ent case. ether labour is cheap or dear, for instance, depends largely 
on the standard of living, which, in a country hitherto mainl d- 
ent on agriculture, depends, in turn, largely on the fertility of the land 


- and the amount of it per head of the population. In countries where 


land is plentiful relatively-to population, and is reasonably fertile, it 
will clearly be impossible to start any industries save on a basis of high 

es, which means tliat either much capital and power or very high 
and specialized skill will be required. SKIL both o the advanced kind 
necessary for making machine-tools or’ high-grade textiles, and of the 
relatively superficial kind needed by most workers in mass-production 
industry, will be most easily and quickly acquired in countries where 
the standard of education in general is high, though it can also be 

i in other countries, and it is plam that the very highly- 
trained personnel needed for management, designing, research etc. in 
large-scale industry of most kinds is easiest to recruit in countries with 


` good higher educational facilities. 


Capital is generally cheapest when drawn from a home source, or from 
an external source with which strong institutional links have alread 
been established—hence, the countries with well-organized and well 
supplied internal capital markets, and those which have long béen 
drawing capital for railway development etc. from the main capital 
markets of the world have the best chance of proni their industry 
cheaply, and hence of prospering in industries which require much 
capital. Both the internal and the-external supplies of capital depend, 
as is plain on further analysis, on the degree of political and social 
stability in the country concerned, and on its standard of living and.the 
rate of advance of average income per head, which between them have 
much to do with determining the amount of income which is saved. 
The relatively well-to-do, progressing, and settléd agricultural country 
which has DE close commercial ties with the outside world’ has 
thus a much better chance of establishing mass-production or other 
highly-capitalized industries than the poor peasant country where 
income levels have been stationary or declining, and whose commercial 
connections with the outside world have been relatively slight. 

The poor country, however, possesses an inherent advantage in those 
branches of manufacture where labour costs are a high propottion of 
all costs, and where cheap labour is therefore of the greatest importance; 
it is these branches of industry which have, in fact, been first established 
in peasant countries, and in which they are most likely to advance in 
the future. f E 

A. J.B. 


INDIA'S PROGRESS IN INDUSTRIALIZATION 


THE area of India, including British India and the Indian States, is 
nearly as great as that of the whole of Continental Europe, excluding: 
U.S.S.R., and in 1941, according to provisional census figures, the total 
population amounted to nearly 389 million, approximately 70 per cent 
of the total population of the British Empire. In considering the 
growth of industrialization these facts are important for, although 
India now ranks among the eight foremost industrial countries, it 1s 
generally acknowl that, in relatibn to her vast and growing 
ura and wealth of material resources, progress has been slow. 

1931, the latest year for which detailed figures are available, more 
than 67 per cent of the total occupied population were still employed in 

iculture, etc., and only 10 per cent in industrial occupations of all 
kinds. Moreover, of this 10 per cent the great majority were still 
employed in indigenous small-scale industries; while it is estimated 
that only about 3t million, or less than 2.2 per cent of all occupied 
persons, were employed in large-scale industry. Even by 1939 only 
some 1? million persons were employed in factories subject to the 
Factory Acts. 

For many centuries India depended for her consumption of manu- 
facturéd goods on her own indigenous industries based on her wealth of 
agricultural and mineral products; village industries supplied purely 
local needs, and urban centres wider domestic and even foreign markets. 
The most important indigenous industries were the textile, mineral, 
and metal industries, Indian fine cotton woven goods having a con- 
siderable foreign market. During the XVIIIth century exports of 
cotton goods suffered from competition from the West, and d the 
XIXth century, owing to growing competition from imported ine- 
made goods, all the indigenous industries experienced the most severe 
depression. The hand spinning of cotton in India was greatly 
diminished and the many small iron-smelting works throughout the: 
country- practically disappeared. 

The inni of modern industrialization in India date from the 
second half of the XIXth century, and were due to the rapid growth of 
communications by land and sea. The first railway in India was opened 
in 1853, and by 1900 the main network was completed. This led to the 
development of India as a large-scale exporter of agricultural products 
and raw materials and as a market for manufactured goods from the 
West; but at the same time the first foundations of modern industry 
were laid. Coalfields began to be worked to supply the railways, 
engineering shops were opened at the main railway junctions, and in the 
textile industries the first modern cotton mills, and jute weaving and 
spinning mills, were established. It was not, however; until the early 
years of the present century that large-scale industry began to develop 
appreciably. By 1913-14 the cotton, Jute, coal, engineering, and planta- 
tion industries had. become strong and India was the fourth test 
cotton psu. d country in the world; her mill-produced cotton 
yarn and piece g had secured an increasing percentage of the 
domestic market, while jute cloth and gunnies had come to rank 
among principal exports. The Tata Iron and Steel Company was 
founded in 1907 and began operation in 1911. The Tata Hydro- 
Electric Concern was also founded, and by 1915 was supplying electric 
power to the Bombay cotton mills. 
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The Great War of 1914-18 acted as a stimulus to industrialization. 
Indian trade suffered badly, but the contraction in imports led to 
decreased competition, and the huge demand for supplies and equip- 
ment for Imperial troops, especially for the Mesopotamian campaign, 
gave a powerful impetus to industrial expansion. During the war period 
the cotton and jute industries worked to fullest capacity, and the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company raised their production of finished steel from 
19,000 tons in 1913 to 124,000stons in 1918-19. That India was not in a 
position to extend her war industries so that she was obliged by a 
deficiency of consumers' goods to increase her imports from Japan 
and the U.S.A.—which led to increased competition in the post-war 
years—was due to her lack of heavy industries and her dependence on 
imports for all plant and machinery accessories, etc. Thus, while the 
Great War revealed India's great potentialities, 3t also made clear that 
industrialization had not gone very far.! 

In the post-war years there was a change in the official British policy 
which had previously given to Indian industry but a minimum of 
support. In 1919 India was granted "Fiscal autonomy" and a Fiscal 
Commission, appointed later, recommended in 1922 a policy of dis- 
criminating protection. The duty on cotton piece goods and the general 
tariff were raised, and in 1924 the iron and steel industry was granted 
protection by 334 per cent import duty, plus a system of Government 
subsidies which were retained until 1927, when the industry was well 
established. The subsidies then ceased and the tariffs were reduced. 
Applications for special protection for other industries were also con- 
sidered and were only granted when a good case could be substantiated. 
From 1927 onwards protection was largely qualified by Imperial 
preference, a system which was extended by i c Agreements of 
:1932, and with modifications was retained in the subsequent Indo- 
British Trade Agreements of 1935 and 1939. Imperial preference gave 
rise to protests from Indian industrialists and opposition from Indian 

litical leaders, who wanted protection t British penetration. 

tection did, however, bring certain beneits Some of the protected 
industries continued to expand, while others were saved from complete 
disaster in the years of the depression, from which India suffered 
severely, and from the effects of Japanese competition; moreover, the 
Ottawa Agreements tended to promote India’s trade within the Empire, 
not only in raw materials but also in manufactured goods. 

A comparison of mdustrialization at the outbreak of the present war 
with conditions during the last war shows some substantial progress. 
The most important large-scale industries in India are the cotton and 
jute textile industries. India is the second largest world producer of 
raw cotton, and by far the largest producer of raw jute. The cotton 
textile industry, for which the main centre is Bombay, was the first and 
has remained the most important of India's large-scale industrial 
enterprises. In 1913-14 the number of cotton mills amounted to 264, 
equipped with 5,848,283 spindles and 85,158 looms, employing an 
average of 260,276 workers. For 1938-9 the corresponding figures were 
389 mills, 10,059,370 spindles, and 202,488 looms, with 441,949 workers. 
Between 1913-14 and 1938-8 the output of cotton yarn increased from 
á Xs d Indusirialusation and its Effects on the War, by G. E. Hubbard. 
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268 to 1,303 million yards, and net imports fell from a pre-1914 average 
of 192 to 38 million yards; while the production of mill-made cloth 
increased from 1,164 to 3,975 million yards, imports falling from 3,100 
to 556 million yards. In 1937-8 the total output of cotton mill manufac- 
tures, which was higher than in 1938-9, was nearly four times as great 
as in 1913-14. 

The jute industry is second in importapce only to the cotton industry, 
and India has virtually a monopoly of hd epos In the years 
preceding the Great War jute mills, for which the great centre is 
Bengal, numbered only some 60; by 1938-9 they had increased to over 
100. There was a corresponding increase in fhe number of spindles 
from 692,000 to over 1,220,000, and of looms from 34,000 to over 
60,000. The jute industry continued to grow and prosper until 1929-30, 
when exports of jute manufactures reached a volume of 957,955 tons; 
and after-a serious set-back during the years of depression exports 
again reached and surpassed the 1929-30 level. 

India has a very considerable production of wool, but it is mainly 
of a coarse variety, only suitable for the manufacture of carpets and 
blankets, etc., and much of the wool is woven on hand-looms. In 1937 
there were only 16 large-scale factories coming under the Factory Acts, 
and the total of all woollen factories in 1938 amounted to only 39, of 
which 22 were in the Punjab. While the factories were mainly produc- 
ing and blankets, a certain amount of hosiery was being pro- 
duced from imported wool. -~ : 

Some very remarkable progress was made in the sugar industry. 
Prior to 1932-3 India had only 31 sugar cane factories and was depen- 
. dent on imports for roughly about half of her domestic consumption. 
By 1836-7 there were 137 factories working, and production had risen 
to over one million tons; India had become self-sufficient in sugar and 
is now the world's largest sugar cane producer. If China is excluded, 
India produces about 40 per cent of the world's tea supplies; it is 
estimated that she is capable of producing 233,000 tons of tea annually 
and her exports before the present war averaged some 140,000 tons. 
Assam and Bengal are the most important centres. In 1937 there were 
1,037 tea factories subject to the Factory Acts, employing 65,453 
workers. 

While India, with Burma no longer within her Empire, is not very 
rich in mineral resources, she has certain advantages for industrial 
development. She ranks eighth among the world's producers of coal, 
and normally is not only self-sufficient, but has a surplus for export. 
Most of the coal is raised in the Bengal, Behar, and Orissa coalfields, 
while there are other important fields in Hyderabad and the Central 
Provinces. In the years 1914-18 the production of coal amounted to 
about 18 million tons per annum, but by 1938 it had increased to over 
28 million tons: Coal reserves have been estimated up to 76 milliard 
tons, but unfortunately only a small proportion represents good coking 
coal and Len grade coal. This lack of reserves of good quality coal, 
together with the fact that many of India’s most important industries 
are far from the coalfields, makes her immense potential. sources of 
water power in the Himalayas of significance. India’s potential power, 
based on an ordinary minimum flow at 100 per cent efficiency, is 
estimated at 39,000,000 h.p. The difficulty, however, in developing 
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these resources is that power needs to be continuous and in India rain- 
fall is only during a short season, so extensive water storage schemes are 
necessary. There are, however, several powerful hydro-electric power 
schemes in operation with a total capacity of some 500,000 h.p. The 
most important concern is the Tata Power System in the neighbourhood 
of Bombay, which first started operation in 1915 on a small scale. : 
. Now the Tata Hydro-Electrig system, together with its electric supply 
companies, has a capacity of 250,000 h.p. The system supplies power 
for railways, tramways, lighting, and the textile and other industries in 
Bombay, and is said to have an ample supply of energy available for 
further industrial expansion; it also supplies power for the Poona 
Electric Supply Company and various distributing companies. Other 
notable systems are the Mysore Hydro-Electric Works, the first to be 
opened in India in 1920, and two systems in Madras, which began 
operation in 1932 and 1935. Both these systems in Madras have been 
extended in recent years, and a third system was due to begin opera- 
tion at the end of 1941. Other systems are to be found in the United 
Provinces and in Kashmir, and a new scheme has recently been 
developed for the Punjab. 

As to other power resources, there are only very small supplies of 
petroleum. The only oilfields exploited are at Digboi in Assam, and at 
Attock in the Punjab, and production is only on a very limited scale; 
in 1938, though roughly ten times greater than in 1914-18, it still 
amounted to only abou 300,000 tons. At Digboi and Rawalpindi 
there are refineries which produce aviation and motor spirit and kero- 
sene, though not in very large quantities. 

For her iron and steel industries India has a tremendous asset in her 
huge deposits of iron ore in close proximity to her coal supplies and, 
ir addition, very large deposits of manganese, limestone, etc. Her 
reserves of hugh grade iron ore are among the largest in the world. 
Of the iron ore mined more than 60 per cent comes from Orissa. With 
the development of the iron and steel industry production of iron ore 
increased from 400,000 tons in 1914-18 to an average of well over 2} 
million tons in 1937-8; and by far the largest part of the ore extracted is 
smelted ın India. Of manganese, India is the largest producer in the 
world excepting the U.S.S.R. The ore is of exceptionally high grade, 
and though normally the greater proportion is exported a small pro- 
portion is used in the domestic production of ferro-manganese. The 
output of manganese ore, of which the main source is in the Central 
Provinces, rose from 450,416 tons in 1915 to over 1,000,000 tons by 
1937. A special requirement for the manufacture of special steels is 

‘chromite. India has several very valuable chrome mines and is an 
important producer. In 1987 output amounted to 62,862 tons, 
nearly double the average output during the years of the Great 
War. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company first started production of pig 
iron in 1911, and of steel several years later. By 1921-22 production 
amounted to—pig iron, 270,000 tons; steel ingots, 182,000 tons; 
finished steel 125,000 tons. Aided by protection granted to the industry 
in 1924 by the Steel Industries (Protection) Act, production by 1925-8 
had doubled compared with 1921-2, and by 1935-8 had more than 
trebled. As a result of these developments imports of iron and steel 
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goods were practically halved as compared with before the Great War, 
and by 1936-7 India had become a considerable exporter of pig iron. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur are now the largesi 
steel works in the British Empire. er works are the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works, with a comparatively small capacity, and two other 
companies, the Indian Iron and Steel Company, and the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Company, whose amalgamatiqn in 1936 led to the setting up 
of the Steel Corporation of Bengal, a British controlled concern, which 
first came into operation in November 1939, with an original planned 
capacity of 200 to 250 thousand tons per annum. In the pre-war 
year 1938-9 the total production of iron dnd steel amounted to 1,575,500 
tons of pig iron, 977,400 tons of steel ingots, and 935,900 tons of finished 
steel. The Tata Company Qu steel for the production of tin plate, 
rods, wire, nails, etc., to the Tm Plate Company of India and the Indian 
Steel and Wire Products Company. 

India ‘is only a small producer of copper ore, but annual output, 

which during the years 1914-18 averaged only some 8,000 tons, 

‘had increased by 1934-8 to an average of 339,000 tons owing to expan- 
sion in smelting by the India Copper Corporation at Singbhum in 
Behar; the production of smelted copper, however, averaged less than: 
7,000 tons. Among other minerals in regard to which progress was made 
are mica, for which India is the world's largest producer, refractory 
minerals suitable for lining furnaces, magnesite, of which the deposits 
are of high grade, and ilmenite. Bauxite, which is to be found in con- 
siderable quantities in several parts of India, has not been extensively 
worked. 

Various other industries also made progress during the period between 
the two wars. In the engineering industries, including railway work- 
Shops, progress was considerable, though perhaps less than might have 
been ed in view of the general increase in industrialization, and 
the beginning of the present war found India still dependent to a very 
large extent on imports of steel manufactures, plant and machinery, 
etc. In the cement industry there was marked progress; by 1936-7 
production had reached nearly a million tons per annum, representing 
an 80 per cent increase com with 1928-9. Among other industries, 
either started or expanded, were those processing or manufacturing 
such commodities as hides and skins, rubber, lamps, electric insulators, 
paint and enamel, certain chemicals, glass, soap, oilcake, matches, 
paper, cigarettes, and various other consumers’ goods. An Indian film 
industry was also established. 


The present war had brought to Indian industry many urgent 
problems. There was a sudden increased demand for certain essential 
raw materials. Decreasing imports led to an extended demand for 
domestic manufactures, and a fresh stimulus was given to metallurgical 
industries by the Government of India’s decision to expand con- 
siderably the production of arms and munitions within India for the 
P s of defence. The recommendations of the Chatfield Committee 
on Defence, published on Sept. 9, 1939, included plans for extensive 
mechanization of the Armed Forces and for the expenditure of 
p on the re-organization and expansion of Ordnance Factories. 

the Autumn of 1940 the Eastern Supply Group Conference was 
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convened at New Delhi, and set up the Eastern Supply Group Council 
for the purpose of co-ordinating supplies east of Suez, while p were 
made for speeding up production in India so that she might become an 
important industrial and supply base. 

In the iron and steel industry there has been progressive and steady 
expansion. The output of pig iron has been increased, and supplies 
not only the ever growing home demand, but also a surplus for Great 
Britain. ‘In May, 1942 it was reported that the output of finished 
steel was already 50 per cent higher than the pre-war level, and that 
when various extensions are completed it should be doubled. Before 
the war production of steel wàs mainly designed to meet the needs of 
Indian railways and engineering shops, and output was largely limited 
to ordinary types of steel. Now, not only has the production of ordinary 
steel been very substantially increased, but the industry is also pro- 
ducing a large variety of ial steels. Among these are bars for the 
manufacture of shells, bullet-proof armour plate, and also various 
kinds of alloy steel for the manufacture of steel helmets, armour-piercing 
bullets, and blades for shearing armour plate, etc. Special chrome- 
molybdenum alloy steel for aircraft, steel springs for machine guns, 
and many other types of steel are also being manufactured. Nickel 
steel plates, high carbon steels for high explosive shells, etc., high speed 
steel for manufacturing machine tools, and stainless steel for surgical 
' instruments are also being turned out. 

Other articles produced are steel mill rolls, steel billets for drawing 
into telegraph wires and barbed wire, and steel for shipbuilding. 
The manufacture of acid open-hearth steel for gun forgings, gun- 
carriage mountings, axles, railway wheels, tyres, etc., has also been 
developed. Substantial strides have thus been made, not only in the 
volume of production, but also in quality and variety. While India's 
production cannot as yet be compared in this respect with that of many 
other countries she is now able, except for certain very special types of 
steel, to meet all her own requirements. 

'The Ordnance Factories have also made much advance; it is under- 
stood that the diture of £4,500,000, recommended by the Chat- 
field Mission for their expansion, had been completed by the Spring of 
1941. At the beginning of 1942 it was reported that 1,500 engineering 
workshops, including 23 railway us na producing munitions. 
Production now includes hundreds of different types of articles, in- 
cluding small arms ammunition, bombs, grenades, explosives, etc., 
smaller types of guns of high calibre, gun-carriages, Bren guns, and 
rifles; also armoured bodies for motor vehicles. Complete aeroplanes 
have not yet been manufactured, for engines are not yet produced 
Air-frames are manufactured on a small scale, and both aeroplanes 
and motor cars can be assembled. The plant of the Hindustan Aircraft 
Industry produced its first 'plane in 1941 from imported parts. The 
United States has established a new motor assembly factory to supply 
Russia with cars under the Lease-lend scheme. An important feature 
in the engineering industry is the production for the first time of 
E iig types of machine tools and certain classes of machinery. 

ilway workshops, the most important pre-war engineering works, 
are deberse. shells and grenades and many articles for the equipment 
of the Armed Forces. Even before the war, with the exception of broad 
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gauge locomotives and axles, wheels, and a few railway stock 
specialities, India was producing nearly all her own railway material. 
Now these workshops are undertaking to produce broad gauge loco- 
motives and all permanent way material, waggons, bridge work, etc. 
Before the war there was no shipbuilding of any consequence in India, 
but the newly constructed yards at Vizagapatam can turn out cor- 
vettes, mine-sweepers, and patrol boats. 

'  Astart has been made with the aluminium industry. The Aluminium 
Company of India, established at Travancore, is already in operation 
and will eventually have an annual capacity of 5,000 tons of ingots; 
sheet-rolling mills established at Calcutta started work about the 
middle of 1941, producing aluminium sheets from imported bauxite. 
It was hoped that during 1942 Indian bauxite could be treated. 

The chemical industries have made some notable progress. In the 
heavy industries great endeavours are being made to increase output of 
sulphuric acid and ammonium sulphate, of which production in 1939-40 
amounted to 30,000 tons and 20,000 tons respectively, the total output 
of all heavy chemicals amounting to about 70,000 tons. An event of 

eat significance is the discovery in Baluchistan of large supplies of 
high grade sulphur, previously unobtainable in India. The increase in 
steel production has led to an expansion in the use of coke oven gases 
for the distillation of ammonia and sulphuric acid. The production of 
alkalis has also been expanded. The Alkali and Chemical Corporation 
of India had plants in the process of completion in 1941 and they 
and Imperial Chemicals of India Ltd., are now in production. Tata 
Chemicals Ltd. have also an i rtant alkali industry. Soda ash, 
caustic soda, sodium bicarbonate, bleaching powder, chlorine, bromine, 
and various classes of esium products, formerly imported, are 
now produced in India. Many factories for the production of bi- 
chromates have sprung up and are now producing khaki dyes sufficient 
for all requirements. Lever Bros. (India) factories at Calcutta and 
Bombay are producing glycerine as a by-product of their soap manufac- 
ture, and glycerine is also produced by the Tata Oil Mills Company. 
Methyl alcohol, acetone, and calcium acetate are produced in Mysore. 
Great progress has also been made in the utilization of India's own 
indigenous drugs, and many medical supplies and patent medicines, 
formerly imported, are also Peig replaced by local products. 

The whole range of industrial development is substantial, for the 
older industries have also progressed. It was reported at the end of 1941 
that the cotton textile trades were expecting to reach a new annual 
record output of 5,000 million yards, and with hand looms also working 
at full pressure the total production might amount to 7,000 million 
yards. Millions of yards of cloth are being produced for the manu- 
facture of garments, including uniforms, which at the end of 1941 were 
being turned out at the rate of some 5 million a month. Many new types 
of fabrics are being produced, such as cellular shirting, cotton webbing, 
and cotton duck canvas made from a mixture of cotton and jute. 
Jute fabric treated with shellac is to be used for making cylinders for 
holding shell cartridges. The output of blankets has been increased to 
the extent that India can now supply the various requirements of the 
Middle East. Army boots are being turned out in India at the rate of 

1 Soo Manchester Guardian, Dec. 2, 1941. 
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about 1,000,000 pairs a year. There have also been notable achieve- 
ments in other industries such as cement, matches, paints, etc. Glue, 
formerly imported, is now being produced in a modern factory at 
Bombay. For glass, about half India's own domestic needs can be 
met by local production. Manufacture of paper and paste-board for 
wrappers has been increased, bamboo being used ely as raw 
material. India's soap factories, of which she has over a thousand, are 
turning out on an average môre than 75,000 tons of soap per annum, 
and the development of the soap industry has led to an increase in oil- 

The two t problems in the rapid ion of India's industriali- 
zation are the lack of skilled personnel and of plant producing capacity. 
Since the outbreak of war India has taken various active steps to train 
large numbers of skilled workers. Plans were put into operation soon 
after the outbreak of war for the training of 15,000 workers in some 
200 establishments, including engineering and railway workshops. 
The British Government 1s-financing a scheme at a cost of £200,000 to 
provide training for assistant works’ managers, supervisors, and 
skilled artisans. Another e scheme 1s in progress at the training 
centre in Delhi. Parties of Indian workmen have also been sent to 
England to be trained in British technical schools and war factories. 

In May, 1842 it was announced that measures of far-reaching 
importance for the establishment of industrial organizations in India 
had been suggested by the American Technical Mission in a report to 
the Viceroy.! The report considered that while a fairly good start had 
been made—for between June, 1940 and. April, 1942 the output of gun 
ammunition had risen from 76 per cent to 663 per cent above pre-war 
level, that of small-arms ammunition from 152 per cent to 294 per cent, 
and of rifles from 207 per cent to 288 per cent, and India was producing 
a large quantity of munitions—yet much remained to be done. It is 
suggested that a War Cabinet or Committee to control all phases of 
production in India should be established, and the introduction of 
mass-production with more rigid control of materials, priorities, and 
prices should be introduced, also that the shortage of machinery, 
material, and personnel might be overcome by help from Great Britain 
and America. The Mission is to maintain an organization in Washing- 
ton and its representative is to be attached to President Roosevelt's 
representative in India as economic advisor. 

If India still remains industrially backward compared with her 
material resources and her vast population (which in the last twenty 

has increased by nearly 80 million), considerable progress has, 
In fact, been made. The successful end of the war should find her 
enjoying an improved financial position, and with her industries on 
a wider and stronger basis and backed by a greater reserve of 
technical skill. India's increased industrialization, together with her 
great potentialities, may well prove an important factor in the 
economic reconstruction of the post-war world. 
f D. P. E. 


* See Dasly Telegraph, May 22, 1942; and The Times, June 6, 1942 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

The outstanding events were the raids on Cologne ànd Essen, on 
the nights of May 30 and June 1, in each of which over 1,000 bombers 
took part. On both occasions strong forces of fighters and fighter- 
bombers made diversionary attacks on enemy airfields and on enemy 
fighters which attempted to intercept the British bomber formations. 
The raid on Cologne was officially stated tb be “an outstanding success", 
and the light-of the fires left burning there was visible from the Dutch 
coast. Over 2,000 tons of bombs were dropped in 90 minutes in the 
Lu a ey and 3 enemy aircraft were destroyed there and 1 over 
Holland. 44 aircraft were missing after the night’s operations. The 
Essen raid was also accompanied by heavy attacks on aerodromes and 
other objectives in France, the Low Countries, and Germany, in which 
2 enemy aircraft were known to have been destroyed, while 6 were 
brought down over the Ruhr; 35 aircraft were missing, but the crew of 
one were saved. ° 

Reconnaissance over Cologne later showed that an area of 5,000 
acres had been devastated completely, and neutral reports current in 
Berlin gave the number of people killed as 20,000. 

The Germans described the Cologne raid as a terrorist attack, 
directed exclusively against the civilian population. They said great 
damage was caused, but only 70 aircraft succeeded in penetrating to the 
target area, and of these a third were shot down. The number of people 
killed was 111, later increased to some 200. Of Essen they said that 
several localities in Western Germany had been attacked, mainly 
residential quarters at Duisberg and Oberhausen (west of Essen). 
109 people had been killed in this “terror attack", and both raids were 
"vandalism on a large scale", completely useless from a military point 
of view. The R.A.F. had lost 600 experienced pilots, and British indus- 
try could not possibly replace the aircraft losses at the rate of 40 a day. 

In reprisal for the Cologne raid Canterbury was attacked (night of 
May 31) by “strong formations” with “thousands of bombs”, and in 
reply to the Essen raid "Ipswich port" was heavily attacked, the 
Propaganda Ministry explaining that it had taken the place of 
London—now no longer usable—as the main port in south-east England. 
Canterbury was also raided again on the nights of June 1 and 6, 
according to the Germans. Other places named by the enemy as bombed 
on other nights were Southampton, Poole Harbour, Hull, Grimsby, and 
Great Yarmouth. 

Only less important than the 1,000 bomber raids by the R.A.F. 
were those on Ben on June 2 night, Bremen, June 3 night, Ruhr in- 
dustries, June 5 night, and Emden, June 6 night, while in France the 
Gnóme-Rhone works, the Gennevilliers power station, the Goodrich 
rubber factory, and other targets near Paris were very heavily attacked , 
on May 29 night. In daylight sweeps over France and the Low 
Countries the following were among the targets attacked, often by very 
heavy forces: Ostend, Dunkirk, Cherbourg, Havre, and Dieppe docks, 

ilways and barges on the Belgian coast, factories, etc., at Bruges, 
Flushing, Calais, ‘and St. Omer, military installations in the Calais- 
Boulogne, Dieppe-Abbeville, and Gravelines areas, the railway at Le 
report, the aerodromes at Maupertus, Morlai, Lannion, and many 
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other places in France and the Low Countries, and canrps and barracks 
in Normandy and Brittany. In these sweeps, in which more than 200 
fighter aircraft were sometimes engaged, 34 enemy aircraft are known 
to have been destroyed; British losses numbered 52, but several pilots 
were saved. 

Many attacks were also made on shipping off the enemy coast. On 
May 28 night 4 ships were hit and left on fire in a convoy off the Dutch 
coast, and May 31 a trawler was sunk and 2 other vessels driven 

und. 

German activity over the British Isles was slight, apart from the 
raid on Canterbury, and on that occasion only about 25 German 
bombers penetrated to the city; 3 were brought down. On another 
occasion, May 29 night, when some 50 bombers were over the east and 
south-east coasts less than 25 succeeded in flying inland, and 7 were 
shot down, and on June 2 night 5 were destroyed out of the small 
number which appeared over the south-east of England. On one other 
night, June 3, a place on the south coast received a sharp attack, with 
many incendiaries, causing fires in one area. German night raiders 
destroyed during the period numbered 23. British night raid losses, 
excluding the heavy Cologne and Essen raids, were 63. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of large numbers of British 
aircraft on several occasions: e.g. on June 3, 24 shot down in air 
combat over the Channel, on June 5 22 shot down in sweeps over 
northern France, and 13 the next day, and they stated that between 
May 21 and June 2 318 had been destroyed, for the loss of 51 German. 

Át sea a large convoy going to Russia was attacked for 5 days and 
nights from late on May 25 by U-boats, bombers, dive bombers, and 
torpedo-carrying aircraft. The attacks were beaten off and 3 aircraft, 
and probably 2 more, shot down. Some vessels were sunk, but it was 
officially stated that the German claims of losses inflicted represented 
, an exaggeration of over 175 per cent. The Germans said they had 

sunk 18 and damaged many more. ` 

The Admiralty announced, June 1, the loss of the 8,000 ton cruiser 
Trinidad. 

Early on June 4 a “minor reconnaissance raid” was made by Special 
Service troops in the Boulogne-Le Touquet area, in which valuable 
information was obtained. Re-embarkation was carried out by naval 
units, which sank a German patrol vessel and damaged a second 
without loss or damage. Hurricane, Havoc, and Boston aircraft 
attacked the shore defences and enemy flak ships, causing confusion 
among the enemy, who in some cases fired on their own posts. British 

ties were slight only. The Germans stated that an attempt to 
land, made with weak forces, was repulsed by the defences, prisoners- 
and arms remaining in their hands. 

American Waters. On May 26 the first warship to be attacked in 
the Caribbean Sea was torpedoed—the U.S: destroyer Blakeley, in 
which 10 lives were lost, but the vessel succeeded in reaching port. 
News of the sinking of a number of American and British vessels, and a 
Greek, a Dutch, and a Norwegian steamer also reached New York, 
and on June 7 it was stated that since Jan. 14 251 vessels had been sunk 
in American waters. On June 1 the sinking of the eighth Brazilian ship 
was announced. The destruction of a U-boat off Brazil on May 23 
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was stated subsequently to have been carried out by Brazilian air- 
craft, carrying mixed U.S. and Brazilian crews. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the last week in May the critical stage of the battle for the Donetz 
crossings in the so-called Izyum-Barvenkovo sector was reached. The 
Germans claimed a sweeping victory, with the annihilation of 3 Russian 
armies which had been encircled, and tbe capture of 240,000 prisoners, 
and destruction or capture of 1,249 tanks, 2,026 guns, 538 aircraft, and 
very large quantities of lorries, transport vehicles, and other material. 
The io reports (May 30) gave the number of Russians killed, 
wounded, or captured on the Kharkov front in these recent battles as 
half a million. 

Actually, as far as can be judged from the short Russian com- 
muniqués, it would appear that the Germans were at one point almost 
within reach of their objective, the Donetz crossings at Izyum and 
further up the river at Lychov and Novo Serpukhov, and published 
their claims on the assumption that they would be across the River the 
next day, and so achieve the encirclement and isolation of the Lozovo 
district. But the Russians, by a stubborn defence of the crossings, 
inflicting heavy losses, and by the cooperation of their aircraft, which, 
according to the Moscow radio (May 28), accounted for some 600 
German planes in the Izyum-Barvenkovo sector alone, threw back the 
German attack at the critical moment. On May 26 they reported that 
the Germans had been prevented from crossing a river in this bx. 
and next day said the offensive had been halted at one of the im 
sectors. They had strengthened their positions on the west enor th of de 
Donetz and prevented the Germans from moving up the river. The 
radio reports also spoke of Timoshenko having driven a counter- ad 
into the German wedge near its base. The Soviet troops had sudd 
taken the offensive and captured 3 places—one unit had fought a ho: 
force for 3 days and put out of action 56 out of 70 German tanks which 
formed the spearhead of the enemy attack. On 28 the Russian 
communiqués claimed the defeat of a very red attempt to cross 
the Donetz in which about 1,000 Germans were killed, and the next day 
reported that it was true the Germans had reached the Izyum region, 
isolating groups of Russian troops west of the River, but these did 
not represent anything like the 3 armies referred to by the Germans. 
Further, Timoshenko had, before the German claim was made, already 
broken von Bock's ring and relieved a large part of his forces, whose 
resistance, contrary to the German claim, had never broken down, as 
they had cooperated with the relieving force in breaking the German 


PES German version, the same day, was that the last "diversion", or 
relief, attacks of the enemy bad not been able to avert the fate of the 
encircled armies, and that only isolated units were still resisting. 
They also claimed (May 30) that the Soviet air force had been driven out 
of the air. The Russian figures of air losses for May 29, however, were 
143 German aircraft destroyed and 25 Russian, and for the week 
May 24-30 432 German and 134 Russian. On May 30 they published 
figures of the Íosses of both sides on the Kharkov front, i.e. German, 
90,000 men, 540 tanks, 1,511 guns, and 200 aircraft. Russian, 5,000 
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kiled and 70,000 missing, 300 tanks, 822 guns, and 124 aircraft. 
A special bulletin announced that the Russians had learnt of German 
plans for a great offensive on one sector of the Rostov front, for which : 
30 infantry and 6 tank divisions had been massed, with very large 
quantities of material of all kinds. To forestall this, Timoshenko had 
attacked in the Kharkov direction, but the capture of that city was not 
in the plans of the High Command, and after 2 weeks' fighting his main 
task had been fulfilled. Roughly 6 German divisions had been wiped 
out, together with material for nearly 10, losses which affected the 
supply position of all the 40 divisions which were in action on that 
front. 

In other areas both sides claimed local successes in the north, in the 
Kalinin sector, and near Bryansk. On June 5 the Germans began a 
very heavy assault on Sevastopol, in which they used massed forma- 
tions of bombers to raid the naval base. After 4 days of continuous 
attacks the Russians claimed to be holding the enerhy, and stated they 
had destroyed 30 German aircraft the first 8 days. 

The Russian of aircraft destroyed for the week May 31 to 
June 6 were 528 German and 151 Russian. The Germans gave figures 
for certain days, e.g. on May 27 they claimed the destruction by their 
fighters of 85 Russian aircraft, with no mention of their own losses. 

At sea the Russians reported (May 29) the as of a large trans- 
port in the Barents Sea, and of a U-boat (May 30), of a e transport 
in the Black Sea and a transport and trawler in the Gulf of Finland 
(May 31), and on June 7 announced that, in all, 10 enemy vessels had 
been sunk by their aircraft in the Baltic, 7 of them in an attack on a 
German naval base. 

The Germans reported (May 27) the setting on fire of 2 large ships at 
Murmansk, where other vessels were also damaged in subsequent’ 
attacks, and successful air attacks on shipping on Lake Ladoga, the 
main route of supplies for Leningrad. 

On June 5 reports were current of the movementfof large numbers of 
flat-bottomed barges through the Kiel Canal to the Baltic, and the 
Germans were believed to be preparing a fresh assault on Leningrad. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The attacks on Malta were comparatively light, some of the nights 
being raid free, and the Germans stated (June 1) that the island had 
now lost its capacity for serving as a base for offensive operations. 
On one day (June 6), 9 raiders were destroyed, but the highest number 
for any other day was 2 only. 

British raids were made on Messina (nights of May 25, 26, 27, 
and 30, and June 6), Catania (May 27, 28, 20, and June 3), A 
(May 27, June 1 and 3), Pantellaria (June 2), Cagliari (June 2), Syra- 
cuse (June 4), and Naples (June 5). 

On June 1 the Admiralty announced that submarines had recently 
sunk 12,000 tons of supply ships, forced one to beach and damaged 
another large vessel, and on June 5 the sinking of a large cargo ship 
by torpedo-carrying aircraft was announced. 

The Italians reported (May 28) the defeat of an air and submarine 
attack on a convoy, which suffered no damage, and claimed (May 28) 
the torpedoing of an armed vessel of 2,000 tons by aircraft. 
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On May 29 the Admiralty announced that on May 18 a Catalina 
aircraft on reconnaissance turned to investigate some small vessels 
apparently in-distress 10 miles off the Algerian coast. Two Dewoitine 
fighters appeared, on which the Catalina at once turned back north- 
ward. The fighters attacked, however, and seriously wounded 3 of the 
crew. Asa result the Catalina came down some 20 miles from the coast 
and a destroyer was sent to salve it. In view of the ibility of further 
attacks 2 naval aircraft afforded fighterecover. A French fighter tried 
to attack one of the naval aircraft, but was shot down. Three Dewoit- 
ines then attacked a Sunderland which had arrived, but were driven off 
by naval gunfire. After the Catalina's crew had been rescued 4 more 
Dewoitines appeared; they were engaged by the naval guns, but shot 
down 1 British naval aircraft. All this took place between 10 and 20 
miles from the coast. 


NORTH AFRICA 

In the night of May 26-27 Rommel launched an attack on the British 
positions in Libya which rapidly developed into the most violent battle 
yet fought on this front. Great enemy air activity had been observed 
the previous 2 nights; large numbers of dive-bombers were in action 
round Gazala, and attacks were also made on the British rear areas. 
Early on May 27 a large enemy armoured force which was moving to 
the south ofthe British positions round Bir Hakeim was engaged, and 
before the end of the day heavy fighting was going on north-east of that 
place over a wide area. At the same time an attack was made on the 
Bir Hakemn defences, which was repulsed, and a tank force which 
approached the British positions south of Gazala was also held up, 
with some loss. The main Axis forces, however, skirted Bir Hakeim and 
then turned north-east, dividing into 2 columns, one of which thrust 
towards El Adem, but only a few small advanced elements got past the 
British engaging forces to reach Ed Duda and Sidi Rezegh. From there 
they were soon driven back and the column to which they belonged 
joined up with the other one near Knightsbridge, a track centre 12 
miles south of Acroma. 

The following is a summary of General Auchinleck's statement, 
read to Parliament by Mr. Churchill on June 2: Rommel had ready for . 
the attack a force superior in numbers, with perfected armament and 
& powerful air force. His object was to capture Tobruk, but his pre- 
parations were observed, and the air force therefore opened an offensive 
on May 21 agamst his forward airfields: this continued nightly with 
low-flying attacks at dawn and dusk. On the night of May 26 the enemy 
attempted a landing north of Acroma, but this was st by the 
Navy, while armoured units which approached El Adem and Acroma to 
join up with the landing parties were thrown back by the Army. 

The full brunt of the enemy advance east of Bir Hakeim by 2 Panzer 
divisions was taken by an Indian Motor Brigade, which was overborne 
by sheer weight of metal, but not before it had inflicted heavy losses. 

' An attack on Bir Hakeim itself by an Italan Mobile Column was 
beaten off by the Free French garrison. 

Ón May 27 the positions from Gazala to the south were attacked, but 
little or nothing achieved, and a South African division easily repulsed 
3n attempt to break through the defences of Gazala itself. The enemy 
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was attacked and harassed both on the ground and by the air force 
throughout May 28 to 30 and, getting short of SD had to make 
gaps in the mine field (stretching from Gazala to Bir Hakeim), one on 
the Trigh Capuzzo and another 10 miles further south, at El Ualeb. 
A British Infantry Brigade between the 2 gaps resisted the enemy’s 
attempts to pass his transport through, and on May 28 the whole 
British air force was concentrated on low-level attacks on the gaps, 
keeping these up for 3 days, eBy the night of May 31 Rommel had 
succeeded in withdrawing many of his tanks and much of his rt 
westward into one or other of the gaps, which he then protected by 
bringing into action large numbers of anti-tank guns. Many tanks and 
transport lorries were still on the wrong side, and were being harassed 
and destroyed, while all the country east of Bir Hakeim was being 
mopped up. During this operation 2 large enemy workshops were 
captured. A conservative estimate of the Axis tank losses was 260 and 
these were irrecoverable. British tanks disabled could be salved, and 
the recovery organization was working well. (Statement ends.) 

Information from official reports showed t an enemy dressing 
station was captured when the 2 workshops were seized, and British 
wounded prisoners released; 40 German tanks were captured or 
destroyed in this action. 

Particularly fierce fighting went on at the 2 gaps, and on June 2 it 
was announced that the Germans, having formed a bridgehead from 
Bir Ucheida down to the crossing of the Acroma road and the Trigh et 
Abd (between Knightsbridge and the mine fields), had pushed back the 
British forces holding positions between the 2 gaps, and the next day 
it was stated that he had occupied the area between them, since 
referred to as the Cauldron. There were believed still to be some 2,000 
Axis mechanized, rt vehicles in the battle area round Knights- 
bridge, though the R.A.F. alone were credited (June 2) with having 
put out of action at least 1,000 lorries and other vehicles. 

At the same time renewed attacks were made on Bir Hakeim, but all 
were beaten off, and an Italian call on the garrison to surrender on 
June 1 was treated with contempt. In sorties from the position the 
Foreign Legion attacked a prisoners’ camp and released some 600 of 

„the Indian Motor Brigade; while other detachments destroyed 25 tanks 
near El Gobi. . 

Besides keeping up continuous pressure on the Germans in the 
Cauldron the British forces on June 1 captured Rotunda Segnali, 30 
miles due west of the mine field area and on the Trigh Capuzzo, and on 
June 2 took Tamar, a strong point also on the Capuzzo track 6 miles 
west of Knightsbridge. On June 4 British and Indian columns attacked 
from the rear the Axis forces assaulting Bir Hakeim, and that night 
launched a heavy attack on the Axis positions west of Knightsbridge, 
forestalling the most determined of all the German counter-attacks 
aimed at r ing Tobruk. The initial phase of this was successful, and 
Air Vice- Coningham announced that “upon its results this 
campaign will be settled", adding “the cauldron has come to the boil”. 
-On June 7 it was announced that some armoured units had reached 
Harmat, on the south-east rim of the Cauldron and previously held by 
the 21st Panzer division, and that an attack began early on June 6 on 
the Knightsbridge positions by the whole of the main armoured enemy. 
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forces was being successfully held. Further attacks on Bir Hakeim 
were beaten off with heavy losses, as were also the second day's attacks 
on June 7 on Knightsbridge. These were carried out by infantry, who 
were not followed up and supported by tanks when they were thrown 
back by accurate gunfire. On June 8 there was comparative quietness 
over the battlefield. On June 1 the capture of General Crüwell, Com- 
mander of the Afrika Korps, was announced. His aircraft was shot 
down while on reconnaissance. Y 

Throughout the operations the air force maintained an increasing 
offensive against enemy columns and transport, concentrating on these 
at the expense of allowing German aircraft to operate more or less 
unhindered. The result of this was the infliction of very heavy losses 
on enemy supply columns, armoured units, and lorried infantry. On May 
28, for example, it was stated that over 200 sorties were made against 
tanks and transport, especially against a supply column attacked while 
refuelling and rearming Axis tanks. In these operations Spitfires now 
took part for the first time. Heavy raids were also made on Martuba, 
Derna, Tmimi, Benghazi, Bomba, and Soluk, most of them almost 
nightly. Altogether 89 aircraft were lost, but the pilots of many were 
saved, sometimes more than half those missing turning up later. 

The Germans and Italians reported the capture of many prisoners in 
the fighting of May 27 and 28. On May 31 the Italians claimed the 
capture of 2,000, including “Admiral Sir(Cowan", with 345 trucks, 53 

, and 200 motor vehicles destroyed or captured. On June 2 the 
Gut: announced the wiping out of a British unit in a fortified 
position, with 3,000 prisoners, and the capture or destruction of 101 
tanks and 124 guns. The Italians stated that this was at El Ualeb, at 
the southern end of the gap in the minefields, and claimed 3,000 
prisoners, over 100 tanks and armoured cars, and 128 guns captured. 
On June 7 the Germans claimed that their counter-attack had already 
brought great success. Prisoners numbered 4,000, making since May 26 
& total of 10,000, with 550 tanks, 200 guns,.and hundreds of lorries, 
etc., captured or destroyed. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On May 26 some figures of the Japanese naval losses up to May 20 
were published by Imperial H.Q. and by the U.S. Navy Dept. The 
Japanese gave them as: sunk, 1 aircraft carrier, 1 sea-plane carrier, 
6 destroyers, 1 special vessel, 6 submarines, 5 special submarines, 
1 minelayer, 6 minesweepers, 2 small craft, and 2 converted vessels; 
also 17 vessels totalling 62,000 tons chartered by the Navy. Badly- 
damaged, 1 light cruiser, 3 destroyers, 1 minesw , 4 converted 
vessels, and 1 special vessel. Aircraft lost num 248. 

The U.S. Navy figures were: sunk, 9 cruisers, 13 destroyers, 2 air- 
craft carriers, and 6 submarines. Probably sunk, 3 cruisers and 2 
destroyers. Believed sunk, 1 cruiser, 1 destroyer, 1 aircraft carrier; 
and possibly sunk, 2 destroyers. Damaged, 12 cruisers, 7 destroyers, 2 
aircraft carriers, and 1 submarine. 

On May 28 the U.S. Navy announced that submarines had recently 
sunk, apart from the Coral Sea battle, 1 large auxili vessel, and 1 
cargo ship; had probably sunk another cargo ship, and had damaged 
1 heavy cruiser, all in Far Eastern waters. Since then, the action in 
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which a strong Japanese attack on Midway Island on June 4 was 
driven off, has resulted, according to Admiral Nimitz (C.-in-C. the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet), in the sinking of 2, possibly 3, aircraft carriers with all 
their planes, and of 1 destroyer, the damaging of 1 or 2 carriers, and 
destruction of most of their planes, and of 3 battleships (1 or more 
badly), 4 cruisers (2 heavily), and 3 transports. In addition, 4 special 
(midget) submarines were destroyed ın an attack on Sydney Harbour 
on June 1, and 3, probably 4? more were sunk by Allied aircraft off 
the Australian coast in the first few days of June. i 

The action off Midway was possibly the most important sea engage- 
ment to date. On June 6 Admiral Nimitz announced that “very heavy 
damage indeed" had been inflicted on the Japanese Fleet, which 
appeared to be withdrawing, and the next day Admiral King, C.-in-C. 
the U.S. Fleet, said the action, which the Navy had anticipated, might 
decide the future course of the war in the Pacific. The Japanese had 
thrown the bulk of their sea-power into an attempt to occupy Midway, 
an outpost of the Hawaiian Islands. The latter must be held at all 
costs—the Pearl Harbour base was the key to the Pacific. 

The American losses so far announced are 1 aircraft carrier hit and: 
some planes lost, casualties being light. The brunt of the action 
against the invasion forces was borne by the air forces of the Amy 
and Navy. 

The attack on Sydney on June 1 resulted in only one small vessel 
being hit, with the loss of 19 lives. On June 8 the suburbs of Sydney 
and of Newcastle (100 miles further north) were shelled by a submarine, 
but damage was not serious. The Japanese also made an attack early 
on June 3 on Dutch Harbour, Unalaska, doing no serious damage, but 
setting some warehouses on fire. Finally, Melbourne H.Q. reported 
(June 4) the sinking of 2 large laden supply db die & transport by a 
submarine operating on the Japanese shipping lines, and the Japanese 
reported (June 6) the destruction of 4 U.S. submarines lurking off 
Tokyo Bay and elsewhere. 

In the air, Allied aircraft made several raids on [Rabaul, Salamaua, 
Lae, Kupang, Dilli (Timor), and Tulagi (Soloman Is.). The number of 
Japanese aircraft confirmed ag destroyed or heavil damaged was 71. 
Allied losses were 19. The Japanese bombed Port Mors on several 
nights, but were always met by strong defences, and lost many air- 
craft there, without doing much damage. 


Sino-Japanese War. Severe fighting occurred in Chekiang, resulting 
in the Japanese capturing the aerodrome at Chuhsien, south-west of 
Kinhwa, on June 6 after suffering heavy losses. They occupied Kmhwa 
on May 29, after an attack in which they were accused by the Chinese 
of using gas, and Lanchi, a few miles to the north-west, but were 
reported to have lost 4,500 men in one day alone (May 27) in fighting 
in which the outskirts of both towns changed hands several times. 
Fighting was also renewed in Anhwei and Kiangsi, the Japanese having 
large forces in the latter province, with which they started a drive east- 
ward aimed at joining up with those in Chekiang. On May 29 the 
Chinese reported fighting 1n Hupeh also, where they took 10 strong 
points outside Ichang and destroyed a section of the railway to Hankow, 
and on May 30 they reached Shasi, on the Yangtze, 100 miles below 
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Ichang. In Anhwei the Chinese operations were directed against Hofei 
and Anking, the outskirts. of which they claimed (May 31).to have 
reached. On June 1 the Chinese reported the capture of Chiengsien, 
50 miles north-east of Kinhwa. i 

The Japanese announced (June 1) the opang of a new drive north 
from Canton, and next day said es had taken Tungfa, 40 miles 
north-east of the city, and Fengyuan. They also landed in the Wukiang 
estuary and on the shores of Lake Poyang, and meanwhile made 
several raids on Changsha and other towns in : 

The Chinese appear to have been able to maintain harassing opera- 
tions behind the Japanese lines in Chekiang, despite air bombing and 
the great superiority of the Japanese in numbers and equipment, 
and on June 4 they claimed the capture of positions in the enemy rear 
East, South, and West of Kinhwa. They fought very stubbornly . 
for Chuhsien, and it was only after assaults lasting several days—on 
one of which alone the Japanese lost 8,000 men—that the aerodrome 
was lost, and on June 9 they claimed still to be holding the town. On 
June 6 the Japanese were reported to have marched into the Ordos 
Plain, Inner Mongolia, and crossed the Yellow River, as the opening of 
an offensive to reach Lanchow, the capital of Kansu, ‘and cut the road 
to Russia which passes through there and thence on to Hami. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Sevens fighting on the Burma Road in the Lungling and Tengyuen 
areas held up the Japanese for some days, and they suffered heavily, 
but on June 4 it was stated that they Had been reinforced and had 
pushed on beyond Lungling. They also succeeded in capturing 
Kengtung, in the Shan States not far from the Indo-Chinese border. 
Allied activity was confined to the air force, the A.V.G. making several 
attacks on the enemy in the Salween area and on the Burma Road, 
and ee Rangoon docks and several eneniy airfields. On June 8 
they made the first daylight raid on Rangoon. The R.A.F. made many 
attacks on craft on the Chindwin and on the Mayu river, Akyab. 
In May 60 raids were made on Japanese occupied positions, airfields, 
etc., in Burma, Akyab being attacked 15 times. Losses of aircraft were 

small. 


puce MS Navy. Dept. announced that it had' been learnt 
from survivors that 7 ships were sunk in the Bay of Bengal on April 6 
by Japanese cruisers, one of which was set on fire by a British bomber. 
Unofficial reports gave the number of vessels sunk as at least 18. 

In Madagascar, broadcasts from the capital reported the British 
occupation of Anivorano, 50 miles south of Diego Suarez, of Ambilobe, 
80 miles south, and of Vohemar and Antalaha, some 200 miles south. 
Diego Suarez was attacked by Japanese submarines on May 30, and on 
June 6 the Admiralty announced that a Japanese claim to have 
damaged a battleship of the Queen Elizabeth class and a cruiser of the 
Arethusa class was untrue. "There had been no casualties in any of 
H.M. ships. 

On June 4 it was announced by the G.O.C. the forces there that 
2 Japanese naval officers had been discovered in a village north of 
Diego, uM MM MU : 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 

May 27.—Moscow reports stated that a state of siege had been 
proclaimed at Tirana following an attempt on the life of Mustafa Krua, 
the head of the puppet Government. 


ARGENTINA 


May 28.—Acting-President Castillo, speaking at the opening of 
Congress, reaffirmed Argentine neutrality and the right of the country 
to live in peace, without hatreds, bitterness, or aspirations other than 
those realized by honest work. He referred to Argentina's policy of 
solidarity with and support of the U.S.A. 

' May 29.—It was announced that the Vichy Government had asked 
the Government to take over the French tankers at Martinique. 

June 2.—The inter-American conference for the co-ordination of 
police and judicial methods met in Buenos Aires, and the Argentine 
delegate submitted proposals that Nazi, Fascist, and Communist 
activities should all be regarded as crimes against the security of the 
hemisphere. 

June 3.—Reported apology of German Government for siue of 
tanker Victoria. (Ses Germany.) y 

Anti-Axis demonstrations occurred in Buenos Aires. 

June 5.—À motion was approved by 85 votes to 12 in the Chamber 
of Deputies requesting the Minister of the Interior to explain why a 
state of siege was decreed on December 16, 1941. The acting President 
made a statement, following attacks in Congress on his "strict neu- 
trality" policy, that he was no Nazi, but an American. 

June 8.—It was reported that the Government had sent Notes to 
Berlin and Rome concerning the torpedoing of the tanker Victoria 
in April. 

The Government suspended the pro-Axis newspaper Pampero for 
10 cc for an attack on ex-President Justo and the former Finance 


aen AD E of conniving to enable British interests to 
retain Scd of the Rosario port concession. 


AUSTRALIA 

May 26.—3 men and 1 woman were committed for trial at Perth on 
& charge of fifth column plotting for the overthrow of the Government 
and the establishment of an “Australia first" National Socialist 
Government, which would welcome the Japanese invaders. 

May 27.—Mr. Curtin announced a new programme to provide 
269,000 more men and 49,000 women for the war effort by the end of 
1942. He said that 248,000 unemployed had been absorbed into war 
industry, and this extra man-power must now be provided by the 
curtailment of the production of civilian goods and services. 

May 29.—The Taxation Bill authorizing the Government to take 
over the income tax field, which was hitherto the prerogative of the 
States, was by 41 votes to 11. 

June 2.—Mr. Curtin, opening the second £A35 million Liberty war 
loan at Melbourne, said that Japan's programme of constant expansion 

: $30 
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had at last suffered stalemate. Japan had tried to attack Australia by 
air and by sea, but “‘had found her most southerly venture beyond her 
capacity to execute according to her plans". “The initiative is not so 
decisively where it was," he said. The problem of assembling the forces 
of the United Nations at one point had been overcome, and Japan was 
now being desperately driven, and was feeling the shortage of essential 
supplies. “Tıme runs against the Axis in every theatre in which it is 
engaged", he said. “They were going *o conquer Libya and Europe a 
year ago, destroy Russia six months ago, and control the Pacific in 
three months. Not one of the enemy's major objectives has been 
realized or is capable of realization". 

June 4.—By 20 votes to 12 the Senate passed the Bills imposing a 
uniform incorhe-tax throughout the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Curtin, in a review of recent war developments in Parliament, 
announced that Mr. Bruce had been appointed Australian representa- 
tive in the U.K. War Cabinet and on the Pacific War Council. He said 
that the allied air forces had attained a decisive superiority over the 
Japanese in the north of the Australian zone, and the battle of the 
Coral Sea had averted the immediate threat to Australia. "There is a 
rising spirit of aggressiveness among the allies, based on confidence in 
the growing strength of our arms”, he said. “We are now able to 
exchange blow for blow with the enemy. While we know that he has 
plenty of fight, we begin to see his weak spots. We believe that when 
the full weight of America's war potential is translated into actual 
manpower and equipment we shall sweep forward irresistibly to 
victory”. 

June 8.—Mr. Curtin said that the recent Japanese raids had awakened 
the most conscienceless and slothful Australian to the fact that “it 
had happened here”, and the Government knew that “what is to come 
will leave lasting scars on the soil and on our people". By July 
Australia would have spent £A515 million on the war, and there was a 
budget for £A400 million more in the year now beginning. He said 
the heart of Australia was locked up in Singapore, and she must 
develop punching power to avenge Singapore, M , and the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. Curtin sent a message of congratulation to Queen Wilhelmina on 
the exploits of a Netherlands aeroplane which recently sank a Japanese 
submarine off the Australian coast. ‘This exploit", the message said, 
"emphasizes in a wider sense that the Netherlands is well in the fight.” 


BELGIUM . 

May 26.—It was learned that 60 Belgians had been imprisoned by 
the Germans following the wrecking of trains. 

May 27.—German reports stated that a Belgian had been sentenced 
to death at Liége for having printed and circulated tracts advocating 
sabotage and opposition to the Germans. 

May 29.—It was learned that a store filled with rifle butts had been 
destroyed by fire and machines wrecked at the works of the Fabrique 
Nationale d' Armes de Guerre at Herstal, near Liége. .. 

May 30.—It was learned that all the bridges over the Meuse in the 
province of Namur had been mined and were guarded night and day 
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by German troops, assisted by local Fascists, as a precaution against 
an Allied landing. 


BRAZIL 

May 27.—It was reported that the Italian submarine Pamplona had 
surrendered to the authorities at a north-east Brazilian port. 

May 28 —An official report stated that Brazilian aeroplanes took a 
major part in the bombing of an Axis submarine off the north-east 
coast on May 23. 

May 29.—Semi-official reports stated that American-made bombers 

_and fighters, manned by Brazilians, were making sweeps far out to sea, 
and it was understood that the Government had promised a relentless 
sar against the "organized piracy" of Axis submarines. 
ay 30.—It was announced that 400 people had been arrested on 
Spy charges in the State of Rio de Janeiro since March 18, and 14 radio 
stations (8 transmitters and 6 receivers) captured. 
Pe une 1.—It was learned that the Brazilian merchant ship Goncalves 
Daas had been sunk in the Caribbean. 


BULGARIA 
June 1.— General Zainoff was sentenced to death for high treason, 


charged with carrying'out espionage for Russia. 
Juns 5.—Agreement with Turkey on resumption of railway com- 


munications between the two countries. (See Turkey.) 


BURMA 
June 1.—It was announced that the Government was to be estab- 
lished in Simla. 


CANADA 

May 26.—The chairman of the War-time Prices and Trade Board 
announced the rationing of tea to 1 oz. and coffee to 9 oz. per person 
per week, and the reduction of the sugar ration from 12 ozs. to 9 ozs. 
per week. 

June 5.—An agreement was signed in Ottawa by representatives of 
the U.K., Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, providing for the 
renewal and expansion of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan to 
take effect from July 1, 1942 to March 31, 1945, at an estimated cost 
of £330 million, of which Canada was to pay half. 


CHILE 
May 29.—The Chilean Nazi Party was dissolved by Government 
decree and its activities prohibited throughout the country. 


CHINA 
June 2.—'"'Master" Lend- lease agreement signed with U.S.A. (See 
U.S.A.) 
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Chiang Kai-shek broadcast an appeal to the American people 
for mechanized equipment for his armies. “I pledge you my 
word”, he said, “that given 10 per cent of the equipment you produce 
in America the Chinese Army will reap for you 100 per cent of the 
desired result". China had been able to continue to resist by the 
adoption of “magnetic strategy”, that is, attracting the enemy to the 
interior, bogging him there, and holding him at bay by the miore vital 
factor of moral; but “moral, importanteas it is, is not sufficient in itself 
to win a decisive and final victory. It must be supplemented by 
mechanized equipment. Moral and equipment combined spell final 
victory". 

June 3.—6 Britons in Shanghai were sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment by a Japanese court-martial on charges of anti- Japanese 
and anti-German espio : 

Juns 4.—Generals Stilwell, Brereton, and Cheannault arrived in 
Chungking. - : 

June 6.—Chiang Kai-shek stated that local loss or gain of ground in 
the fighting in China would have no decisive effects on the war. 
“Henceforth, our strategy and tactics", he said, “will be designed with 
a view to co-ordinating operations in Chma with those on all other 
fronts and winning a final victory that will be as much our allies’ as 
our own". He declared that the deeper Japan penetrated into China 
the more surely was she digging her own grave. “I am im a position: 
to assure you that the enemy, after five years of failure to crush us,” 
he said, ‘‘will never be able to smash our armies in the field, whatever 
desperate means he may adopt". 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

May 26.—Heydrich announced at a meeting of the Government of 
the Protectorate that the entire youth of the country was to be con- 
scripted, and that other far-reaching changes were to be made in the 
&dministration. i 

May 27.—Heydrich was wounded when a bomb was thrown at his 
car and shots fired at him as he was leaving Prague, and a reward of 10 
milion crowns was offered for the capture of the perpetrators. The 
German wireless announced that any persons helping to hide the guilty 
parties would be executed, and ordered all civihans in Prague to remain 
in their houses from 9 p.m. on May 27 to 6 a.m. on May 28. All public 
places of entertainment were to be closed, and anyone on the streets 
during those hours who did not stop when challenged was to be shot. 
A state of emergency was declared throughout the Protectorate, and 
the train service to and from Prague was discontinued. 

May 28.—The Prague wireless announced that the whole population 
of Moravia and Bohemia over the age of 15 were to register with the 
police by midnight, and anyone found after that time without a regis- 
tration card would be shot, together with those hiding unregistered 

ns. It was also noaea Hat 6 people had been executed in 

e, under the order for the shooting of the entire families of persons 
involved in the attack on Heydrich, accused of concealing a non- 
istered person “known to be engaged in activities against the Reich". 

e wireless also announced that Group-Leader Dħàlüge, chief of the 
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German Ordnungspolizei, had been appointed to succeed Heydrich as 
Protector of Bohemia and Moravia, from the date of Heydrich’s 
appointment as chief of the Gestapo for occupied Europe. 

ay 29.—12 more persons were sentenced to death by a German 
court-martial and executed for harbouring unregistered individuals 
engaged in activities hostile to Germany. About 100 people were 
arrested and extensive house searches carried out. 

A special meeting of the Czethoslovak Cabinet was held in London 
and a proclamation protesting against “German bestiality, unique in 
history” was adopted, which ended with a warning that “whosoever 
defiles himself by collaboration with the murderous enemy will not 
escape just punishment". 

May 30.—President Hacha broadcast a warning inst sabotage, 
and blamed Dr. Benes for the assault on Heydrich. "But for the con- ^ 
stant intrigues of Benes, his tools among émigré Czechs, and his secret 
adherents in this country”, he said, “our fatherland would be the most 
peaceful corner of Europe. Czechs who submit to the legal Government 
have nothing to fear, but those who do not listen to my words, the 
words of their legal President, will receive the punishment they deserve. 
The place of the Czech people in this t struggle is at the side of the 

eat Reich". The Government also dcast an announcement that 
‘anyone who is on the side of England and her allies is a public enemy 
of the Czech people, and will be treated accordingly”. It stated that 
the Government had “‘striven to convince the Führer of the loyalty of 
the Czech people to the great German Reich, in order to achieve a 
gradual lightening of measures which the German Reich had to impose 
on the Czechs seduced by the enemy". 

44 more Czechs were executed in Prague. : 

May 31.—Prague wireless announced the execution of 20 more 
Czechs, including two high officials of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
charged with harbouring and aiding unregistered persons. 10 million 
more crowns were added to the reward for information about the 
.assailants of Heydrich. . 

June 1.—The Prague wireless announced the execution of another 
‘27 Czechs, 18 at Prague and 9 at Brno. 

June 3.—Prague wireless announced that 15 more Czechs had been 
executed in Prague and 10 more in Brno. : 

Juns 4.—Heydrich died in Prague. 13 more Czechs were executed 
in Pregue and 11 in Brno. 

June 5.—Prague wireless announced that 30 more Czechs had been 
executed. 

Juns 6.—Prague radio announced that 13 more Czechs had been 
executed in Prague. . 

June 8.—Prague wireless announced that 14 more Czechs were 
executed. 


DENMARK 

Juns 4.—The Minister of Justice issued a decree forbidding all 
Danish ships to leave Danish waters for Sweden without police 
permission. . 
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EGYPT 
May 26.—Nahas Pasha submitted the resignation of his Cabinet to 
the King, following a dispute with the Finance Minister, Makram 
Pasha, and was charged with the formation of a new Cabinet. The 
ispute occurred over the exceptional promotion of 3 officials, which 


M Pasha opposed. He pledged his continued support of the 
Wafdist policy. : 
EIRE 


June 8.—The Minister for Supplies announced that clothes rationing 
would operate in Eire from June 9. 


FINLAND 
June 4.—Hitler, accompanied by Keitel, visited Field-Marshal 
Mannerheim on the occasion of, his 75th birthday. 


FRANCE 

May 25.—The Paris wireless announced that clashes had occurred in 
the Quartier Latin between the police and youths demonstrating in 
favour of Pétain after the closing session of the congress of the Popular 
Youth Movement. 

May 26.—Swiss reports stated that a second Italian demand for 
Corsica, Nice, and Tunisia had been presented to Laval. 

May 27.—General de Gaulle told the press in London that the 
Martihique negotiations had raised the issue of the status of the Free 
French among the United Nations. He regarded the U.S. view of the 
Free French movement as entirely military as "playing with words", 
for, though the pri aim of the Free French was to liberate France 
by the defeat of the Axis, a n: part of the French Colonial Empire 
was in the hands of the Free French, and therefore it was impossible for 
them to restrict themselves to "providing cannon-fodder ànd firing 
parties for the war against the Axis". He wished to broaden the basis 
of the movement, from which no Frenchman would be excluded who 
would work for France against the Axis. 

He thought the Italian claims would be accepted by Vichy if Hitler 
insisted. He denied that the Free French movement was out of touch 
with important French political opinion inside the country, and said 
that it was in constant touch with the people who mattered most, not 
the men of Vichy, but the leaders of the trade unions and the chiefs of 
the underground organizations, such as “Combat” and the “Francs- 
tireurs". As regards the future Constitution of liberated France, he 
said they could not go back to the old system, but he preferred a 
Republican Constitution with government by the people and for the 
people. 

May 29.—It was learned that Laval had sent his son-in-law, “the 
Comte de Chambrun, to Rome to negotiate with the Italian Govern- 
ment concerning their demands for Corsica, Nice, and Tunisia. 

The Cabinet met in Vichy under the presidency of Marshal Pétain, 
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and Laval made a report on the political situation, including the 
Franco-American negotiations in Martinique. 

Request to Argentina to take over French tankers at Martinique. 
(See Argentina.) 

May 30.—Russian reports stated that 500 German naval officers 
-who had just received their commissions had arrived”at Toulon to 
inspect the ships and military installations i in the harbour, and to take 
part in “local manœuvres” 

May 31.—2 policemen were shot dead and 3 others wounded by a 
Paris crowd which raided a food store. 

Jwne 2.—The editor of the Cri dw Peuple, the organ of Doriot’s pro- 
Fascist “National Party”, was shot dead in Paris. 

Juns 3.—The Gendarmerie Nationale was placed under the authority 
of Laval. 

The Secretary of State for Information described the British raids 
on the Paris region as “murderous attacks on our civilian population, 
especially the workers". “Anxious to divert attention from repeated 
defeats in both hemispheres, and to give her Bolshevist partner the 
impression of a second front”, he said, "Great Britain is 
~ cowardly blows at her former ally, now disarmed and deprived of the 
necessary means of making an immediate reply. At the same time, 
professional terrorists, under the orders of the Soviet, combine attacks 
on members of the army of occupation with armed attacks on French 
citizens ... This unity in crime of London and Moscow is evidence less 
of their strength than of their fear", and the Vichy Government 
denounced these “‘crimes” and declared they would not forget them. 

June 8.—It was learned that on June 5 M. Lachal, a supporter of 
Laval, had been appointed director-general of the Légion Francaise 
des Anciens Combattants, in place of M. Valentin, a supporter of 
Marshal Pétain. 

British warning to civilians to leave coastal areas. (Sés Great 
Britain.) ` 


- 


GERMANY i 

May 26.—It was learned that recruiting was going on among youths 
of 17 and upwards for the Waffen S.S:, in an effort, it was believed, to 
deprive the ehrmacht of the best recruits and assure the Waffen S.S. 
of an increasing qualitativ iority over the Regular Army. 

May 27.—It was ahnounced that Kleinmann, the Secretary of State 
in the Ministry of Communications, had "asked to be relieved of his 
duties on account of ill-health", and had been succeeded by Ganzen- 
müller, formerly manager of the Poltava railway. 

May 29.—Hitler received Subhas Chandra Bose. 

.J«ne 1.—Swedish reports stated that food rationing had been ex- 
tended to all eatables, including fresh fruit, and the beewing of beer 
- from malt grain was forbidden after July 1. 

June 2.—Swedish reports stated that Himmler had taken over 
control of the A.R.P. o tions. 

Grant of credit to Turkey for war purchases. (See Turkey.) 

Juns 3.—Reports were current that the Government had apologized 
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to the Argentine Government and promised compensation for the 
sinking of the tanker Victoria. 

June 4.—It was reported that a large-scale evacuation of Cologne 
was taking place and that only essential industrial workers were to 
remain there. 

The Propaganda Ministry stated that the British General Staff, War 
Ministry, and Admiralty were strongly opposed to the British raids on 
Cologne and Essen, which were carried out “only because of Cabinet 
insistence”, and it also claimed that the British “must sooner or later 
cease this wastage penne machines, and munitions". The news 
agency stated that the British raids had now reached the size and 

“intensity of the Luftwaffe raids against Britain. 

Junes 5.—Berlin wireless stated that 50,000 more Italian workers 
were about to'leave for Germany, making a total of 350,000. ` 

June 6.—Hitler received Kallay, the Hungarian Premier and Foreign 
Minister, and discussed political matters with him and Ribbentrop 

June 8.—Swedish reports stated that red posters bearing the names 
of 7 men executed on June 5 for treason had been placarded throughout 
Berlin. 


GIBRALTAR 


May 30.—General Mason MacFarlane was appointed Governor and 
C.-in-C., in succession to Lord Gort. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


May 26.—General Arnold, Chief of the U.S. Army Air Forces, and 
Rear-Admiral Towers, Chief of the U.S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
arrived for consultations on Anglo-American military co-operation. 

" May 27.—General de Gaulle's statement re broader basis for Free 
French movement. (See ied 

Lieut.-General Somervell, Chief of the U.S. Army Services of Supply, 
arrived in Britain. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty stated that, though Britain had 
started the war with barely one-third of the shipyard works she had in 
1918, she had built a greater tonnage of naval and merchant ships than 
during the first 3 years of the previous war, and had also carried out a 
greater volume of ship repair work than throughout 1914-1918. 

By 1,275,000 votes to 1,209,000, the Labour Party Conference 
endorsed the proposal to extend the electoral truce during the war by 
authorizing active support for Government candidates ‘belonging to 
other parties. 

May 28.—The Labour Party Conference ended with a declaration by 
the chair of the Party’s support for Mr. Churchill. ''We assure 
Winston Churchill that we stand behind him as a movement to a man 
and to a woman in his determination to prosecute this war to our 
determined end”, he said. “. .. Never has a Prime Minister had a more 
loyal party to follow him in this effort than has Winston Churchill in 
the Labour Party”. 

May 30.—The Colonial Office announced the appointment of 


* 
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Lieutenant-General Mason MacFarlane to succeed Lord Gort as 
Governor and C.-in-C. of Gibraltar. 

May 31.—Dr. Evatt, ina m before leaving England, said that 
he was satisfied that the British Govend and people had a keen 
appreciation of Australia's position and viewpoint, while he had a 
clear picture of "the immensity of Britain's war effort and of the 
courage and steadfastness whicp enabled her people to save the world 
in the dark days of 1940". 

Mr. Churchill sent a message of congratulation to the Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Bomber Command on the organization of the . 
1,000-bomber raid over Cologne, and said it was “the herald of what 
Germany will receive, city by city, from now on". 

June 1.—General Arnold told the press that his discussions with Mr. 
Churchill and the British Service leaders aimed at developing the 
original d between the British and American Governments in 
order to develop a maximum impact of their combined air strength on 
the common enemy. He described the British raid on Cologne as a 
wonderful exhibition, and said ‘“The sooner we have them going every 
night, with the forces of the U.S. forming part of the component, the 
better it will be and the sooner the effect of the war will be felt by ` 
Germany". He said that America was turning out pilots at the rate 
of 24,000 a year. The American pilots in Britaià would operate as 
American units flying in American aeroplanes. - 

June 2.—The Mexican Minister called at the Foreign Office to inform 
the British Government that a state of war existed between Mexico 
and the Axis Powers. The British Government sent a message to the 
Mexican Government welcoming their entry into the war. (See 


M. eed 

Mr. Churchill read, in the House of Commons, a statement from 
General Auchinleck on the situation in Libya. This explained that the 
German attack, launched on May 26, had the object of defeating the 
British armoured forces and capturing Tobruk, and the main ingre- 
dients of this plan were, first, to capture Bir Hacheim, second, to pass 
round by the south of Bir Hacheim, and third, to attack in strength 
the British positions running south from the coast at Gazala. On the 
night of May 26 a landing from the sea was also attempted by the 
Germans on the coast north of Acroma, but was driven off by naval 
forces. ‘‘Fierce fighting is still proceeding, and the battle is by no means 
over”, the statement said. “Further heavy fighting is to be expected, 
but whatever may be the result, there is no shadow of doubt that 
Rommel’s plans for his initial offensive have gone completely awry and 
that this failure has cost him dear in men and aterial”. “It is clear", 
said Mr. Churchill, “that we have every reason to be satisfied, and more 
- than satisfied, with the course which the battle has so far taken’’. 
(For details of fighting see Mslstary Operations.) 

Speaking of the “mammoth” raid on Cologne on the night of May 30, 
and announcing that a second 1000-bomber raid took place over the’ 
Essen region on June 1, he said “I do not wish it to be supposed that 
all our raids in the immediate future will be above the four-figure 
scale", but these two great raids marked a new phase in the air offensive 
against Germany, which would markedly increase when the U.S. Air 
Force was also in operation. “I may say, in fact”, he concluded, “that 
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as the year advances German cities, harbours, and centres of war 
production will be subjected to an ordeal the like of which has never 
been experienced by any country in continuity, severity, or magnitude". 

Lord Cranborne, ing in the House of Lords on the post- 
war settlement, that there were overwhelming reasons 
apan a unilateral declaration of policy. The Government were 
pledged to carry out the articles of the,Atlantic Charter, but the appli- 
cation of these articles was the joint task of all the United Nations. 
President Wilson's 14 Points had proved that it was a great mistake 
pie ds war to anticipate the terms of the future peace settlement, 
though preparations should be made by responsible Governments for 
the situation arising at the end of the war. Such work was already 
being carried out by various committees, and he stressed the need for 
- close cooperation with the U.S.A. and Russia. 

June 3.—It was announced that Major Lloyd George had been 
appointed Minister of Fuel, Light, and Power, under the new scheme 
for full Government control over the operation of the coalmines and 
the organization of the coal industry on the basis of national service. 
The Government's proposals regarding the coal industry were pub- 
lished as a White Paper, Cmd. 6364. À 

Juns4—The American Embassy announced that Mr. Averell 
Harriman had left for Washington. ' - 

. The Minister for Economic Warfare, closing the debate on post-war 
settlement in the House of Lords, said that this settlement would have 
to be made in consultation with the Dominions and all the Allies, and 
consultations were now in progress, particularly with the U.S.A. He 
declared that the Government had no intention of creating a strong 
Germany as a counter-weight to Russia. The whole conception of the 
Atlantic Charter was one of collective security. He also gave the 
Government's assurance that they would not impose a peace of revenge, 
though individuals guilty of atrocities would be punished, in a spirit of 
justice, not revenge. The German people must be treated as if they 
were suffering from a disease, that must be eradicated for their sake as 
well as that of other nations. Germany must not be allowed to rearm 
again, and the pillars of the Atlantic Charter, the U.S.A., the British 
Empire, Russia, and China, must not disarm. 
Q0 June 5.— ent for Fae of Commonwealth Air Training - 
Scheme signed in Ottawa. (Ses Canada.) 
June 6,—Sir Walter Monckton returned from the Middle East. 
June 8.—Lord Swinton was appointed Minister Resident of Cabinet 
Rank in West Africa. 
| The B.B.C. issued a warning to French people living in coastal areas 
offOccupied France to evacuate those regions, owing to "the steady 
intensification of R.A.F. raids and Commando actions". 


GREECE 


May 26.—Reports from Jerusalem stated that a German military 
train had been wrecked in Greece, 40 Axis soldiers being killed and 100 
injured. 

May 29.—Turkish reports stated that the Tsolakoglu Government 
had decided to transfer all property belonging to the Greek Church 
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and convents to the State, and to assimilate the clergy with the civil 
service as regards rank and stipend. 7 

June 1.—It was learned that M. Cannelopoulos, who recently escaped 
from Greece to the Middle East, had been appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister. 


INDIA 

May 26.—Police -searched the office of the All-India Congress 
Committee, following the passing of a resolution on the evacuation of 
Rangoon, publication of which was banned by the Government. 

May 28.—General Wavell told the press that more than four-fifths 
of General Alexander's army had reached India from Burma, and 
further resistance now rested with the Eastern Army of India. He said ` 
that the campaign in Burma had been conducted with the strategical 
difficulty of only one port of entry into Burma, and once the command 
of the sea had gone it was impossible to hold Rangoon. It could have 
been held longer but for the defeat at the Sittang River, which had 
determined the fate of Lower Burma, and had been the only real 
defeat in the whole campaign. The later withdrawals were not forced 
by Japanese action; they were entirely due to the inability to supply 
and maintain the forces in the absence of a satisfactory route between 
India and Burma which would stand the strain of monsoon conditions. 
Therefore the later campaign had been a race against time, but the 
continuance of the struggle for several months had saved India from 
a dangerous situation, and had given her time to become better pre- 
pared. The air defence of Calcutta and Ceylon was now better than 
anything Singapore ever had at its maximum during the Malaya 
campaign. 

He pointed out that the total numbers in Burma had never been 
large, either two weak divisions or one strong one. The troops had 
been unprepared for the kind of fighting in Malaya and Burma, while 
the Japanese, though not better men or better soldiers, were better 
trained for that kind of warfare. 

It was learned that the Maharaja of Indore had sent an open letter 
to President Roosevelt, suggesting that the U.S.A., China, and the 
U.S.S.R. should intervene to arbitrate on the differences between India 
and Britain. 

May 30.—General Alexander, in a review of the fighting in Burma, 
said the Japanese lived on the country and relied on pack ponies and 
porters for their transport requirements, thus having greater mobility 
than the British mechanized forces, which were largely confined to the 
vicinity of the roads. He estimated that about 10 per cent of the 
Burmese population favoured the Japanese, and about 10 per cent the 
British, the rest being apathetic. enaar preparations before the 
war had resulted in the elaborate organization of pro-Japanese Bur- 
mans, who acted as guides and fifth columnists. . 

June 5.—The largest military convoy ever to have left Great Britain 
arrived in India, without loss of a single ship, man, or gun. 

Professor Lin, Head of the Chinese Red Cross, arrived in India from 
the Assam border. ; 

June 8.—It was announced that the Viceroy had decided to extend 
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the life of the existing Council of State and Legislative Assembly 
for another year from October 1, 1942. 





ITALY f ; 

May 26.—It was officially announced that the King and the Crown 
Prince were reviewing 300,000 Italian $roops massed along the French 
Alpine frontier in Piedmont. ` 

May 27.—The official news agency rted an armed conflict on 
May 26 with a "group of rebels" near the border between Zara and 
Croatia, in which the Prefect of Zara, the commander of the Zara 
Carabiniers, and several Itahan soldiers were killed. 

The Stefani news agency announced a decision taken at a recent 
meeting of the Fascist party directorate “to eliminate all those who, for 
any reason whatsoever, are unworthy of membership”. 

May 29.—Senator Salata declared in the Senate that Italy's claims 
to supremacy in the Mediterranean and north and east Africa remained 
unchanged. Italy and Germany were agreed that the Mediterranean 
was a vital Italian sphere; Russian influence had to be excluded from 
the Balkans, where Italy was interested, through Albania, as a Balkan 
Power, and French, as well as British, influence must also be eliminated. 

May 30.—Ciano stated in Rome that Germany and Italy had 
prepared for the war with Russia a year before the attack began. 
Preparation was made when it became “evident through Moscow's 
actions in Finland, Poland, and the Baltic States that she was preparing 
to spring at Germany . . . Faced with this menace Italy and Germany 
decided in the summer of 1940 to create a first line of resistance, using 
Rumanian frontiers aid stopping Russian designs in the Baltic". 
They also reinforced the anti-Bolshevik diplomatic front. Their 
immediate objectives were the destruction of the Little Entente 
policy, the revision of the Hungaro-Rumanian frontiers and those 
between Rumania and Bulgaria, and the evacuation of Britain from 
Greece. “This action was carried on,” he said, “until the summer of 
1941 through a series of diplomatic and military initiatives which 
ultimately resulted in the forming of a block of nations which by their 
adherence to the Tripartite Pact became our allies". He said that 
Italy was now ee to make a still greater contribution to the 
war on the Eastern Front. He condemned the attempts of Washington 
to drag the Latin American nations into the conflict. 

June 3.—Moscow reports stated that Marshal Badoglio had sent a 
letter to the King complaining of the “complete subordination” of the 
Italian General Staff to the German Command, and stating that such a 

ition was “undignified” and “dangerous for the moral of the 
talian army”. 


JAPAN 

May 26.—Australian reports stated that the Japanese Minister 
for Commerce and Industry had recently told a society of business 
men that a decision taken by the Government on April 12 still further 
to reduce sales in retail and wholesale Shops was imperative, since 
the shortage of shipping would preclude the use of products from 
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conquered areas for some time. “Japan” he said, “must be prepared 
to face a long Bs of contriving and restriction.”’ : 

May 27.—The Diet opened in Tokyo. General Tojo declared that - 
Japan would stay in the war “until the influence of Britain and America 
and their dreams of world domination” were destroyed, and would 
“do her utmost to contribute her share as er of Germany and 
Italy”. He called Australia “the orphan of the Pacific, now helplessly 
expecting Japan’s attack, after the battle in the Coral Sea wiped away 
the naval units put up for the defence of Australia”. She must 
reconsider her attitude toward Japan or suffer the consequences. 

. The Japanese Army had taken control of an area 2j times the size 
of the Japanese Empire, had captured 290,000 troops, and shot down 
or destroyed about 1,800 aircraft. Japanese losses up to April 30 
were 9,000 officers and men killed and 20,000 wounded. There was no 
cause for apprehension about food supplies, no matter how long the 
war might last, and the ir and reconstruction of the oilfields in 
Burma and the Netherlands East Indies were under way; the A.A. 
defences in Japan had also been strengthened. With regard to China 
he said that the power of the Chinese forces was “steadily diminishing," 
and referring to Russia, he said ''the security of Japan's defence is as 
solid as a rock". 

The Foreign Minister said “Relations between Japan and the Soviet 
Union have undergone no change even since the outbreak of the war 
in Greater East Asia". Russia continued to observe the neutrality 
pact with Japan, and he continued, “with the progress of the war, 
enemy countries will, I presume, intensify their efforts to alienate 
Japan and the Soviet Union, but there is no chance for such intrigues 
to bear fruit so long as the Soviet Union firmly maintains the attitude 
mentioned". With to India, he said, “We cannot bear to see 
even a single drop of Indian blood being shed to satisfy the limitless 

of the British Empire, now on the of collapse. For the sake 
of the happiness of the entire world Japan hopes an ts that the 
Indian leaders will seize this golden opportunity to towards the 
realization of "India for the Indians' and to rise courageously to win 
India's emancipation". 

The Navy Minister described Allied air attacks on Japanese bases 
in the Pacific as “occasional aerial guerrilla wárfare", and ascribed 
Japanese naval successes "'to the august virtue of the Emperor”. 


` LITHUANIA : i 
May 27.—A Berlin announcement stated that, as a reprisal for th 
murder in eastern Lithuania of 2 Germans, 400 persons, mostly Poles, 


.. had been executed by the Germans in Kovno. 


MEXICO - 
F 26.—The president of the Latin. America Labour Federation . 
stated in Mexico City that 28 Latin American ships had been torpedoed 
to date by the Axis Powers, 2 of them Mexican. g 
May 27.—It was learned that 54 Axis citizens, 21 German, 23 
Japanese, and 10 Italian, had been deported. » 
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: May 28.—President Camacho asked a special session of Co 
| for a declaration of a state of war with the Axis. “The dictators have 
| attacked us", he said. "The nation understands that we did all that 
. | Was possible to avoid entering the war—all but the passive acceptance 
| of dishonour. Mexico expects each one of her sons to do his duty". 
' He promised that Mexican troops would not be sent out of the 
! continent, but gave a pledge of the fullest collaboration in continental 
: defence and of the co-ordination of ican activitie3 with those of 
the other American nations defending themselves and the western 
7hemisphere. l . i 
The Foreign Office later announced that Mexico had been at war 
with the Axis nations as an ally of the United Nations since the time 
of President Camacho’s speech, and Mexican diplomatic representatives 
abroad were directed to notify the Governments to whom they were 
accredited to that effect. 
,. May 30.—The Chamber of Deputies approved by 108 votes to nil 
the Bill declaring war.against the Axis. 

| May 31.—The Archbishop of Mexico called on Mexican Roman 
Catholics to support the Government's declaration of war against the 
Axis, declaring that it was the duty of the civil government to define 
national and international policy, and the duty of Roman Catholics, 
"even inst their consciences, to support the Government, since in 
case of doubt they should be with the civil authorities". 

. The Senate'approved the declaration of war against The Axis, 
by 53 votes to none. The President was granted full powers 
to control espionage and commercial activities throughout the country, 
and to expand military and civilian defence. . 

, Jwne 1.—President Camacho signed the measure declaring the 
existence of a state of war. 

' June 2.—The Government received messages of welcome for their 
entry into the war from the British Government and President 
Roosevelt. _ - 

Juns 3.—Following the burning of a jew tanker at Tampico on 
May 31, 3 German employees of the Government Petroleum Depart- 
ment were arrested on suspicion of sabotage. It was learned that 40 
Axis aliens had been arrested between Tampico and the border, during 
a Government round-up of a spy ring which had been cooperating with - 
submarines along the Gulf of Mexico, and 2 anarchists were arrested ^ 
in Mexico City for distributing anti-war propaganda. 





The General Staff announced that had been posted to the 
Pacific and Gulf coasts and that a National Defence Council was 
being formed. 


Juns 6.—The Government notified the representatives of all the 
countries with which they are in diplomatic relations that they adhered 
to the Atlantic Charter. i 


NETHERLANDS 

May 28.—It was learned that the German military headquarters 
had been moved from the coast to Arnhem, on the German border, 
and the headquarters of the Dutch Nazi party transferred from the 
Hague to Hilversum. 
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June 6.—It was learned that all Dutch merchant shipping had been 
requisitioned by the Government and chartered to the British and 
American Governments for the duration of the war and for 6 months 
afterwards, under recent contracts signed by the British Minister of 
War Transport, Mr. Averell Harriman, and the Netherlands Minister of 
Commerce, Industry, and Shipping. 


NEW ZEALAND 


June 4.—It was announced that the Liberty Loan of £15 million 
had been oversubscribed by £2,130,000. 


NORWAY 


May 27.—Swedish reports stated that Norwegian policemen had in 
some places been authorized to perform marriage rites, owing to the 
continued refusal of the clergy to perform State duties. Only 61 of the 
1,100 clergy had agreed to take orders from the State, and the others 
refused also to draw Stàte salaries; in Bergen, Trondheim, and 
Stavanger there were no clergy, except a puppet bishop. 

May 28.—Reports from Sweden stated that the deputy chief of the 
Gestapo in western Norway had been shot dead on the island of Sotra, 
off Bergen. The entire village of Televaag on the island was destroyed 
by a German punitive expedition sent after the incident. 320 Nor- 
wegians were also arrested in another part of the country for the 
shooting of a quisling policeman, and 100 of them sent to Germany. 

May 30.—It was learned that a clergyman named Freyland, one of 
the 40 clergy who supported the Quisling regime, had been appointed 
to gateced Bishop Berggrav as Bishop of Oslo. 

June 1.—The Telegraph Agency reported that about 70,000 Nor- 
wegians had been called up for compulsory labour on German defence 
works. 

June 5.—Swedish reports stated that very heavy explosions took 
place near the Swedish frontier on June 3, lasting for 24 hours. 

June 8.—Swedish reports stated that the quislmg People's Court had 
sentenced 21 Norwegians to varying terms of imprisonment for pro- 
‘ ducing and distributing an- aui newspaper and reprinting foreign 
broadcast news. 


PALESTINE - 


June 5.—It was learned that the police force had been proclaimed, 
from May 27, liable for military defence duties for the duration of 
the war. 


POLAND 


June 8.—The Government in London appointed M. Kwapinski, 
leader of the Socialist Party, to the new post of Minister for Commerce 
Industry and Post-war Economic Reconstruction. 
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PORTUGAL 


June 2.—A decree was issued enpowenne the Government iB move 
the Ministry for the Colonies to any of the colonies if this should be 
ired “by the high interests of the nation". " 
une 8.—The Minister for the'Colonies left Lisbon to visit fein 
Danh and South Africa. ^- 
Buster contingent of SONIS left Lisbon for the Azores. k^ vj 


+ . =r 


SO AFRICA 


May 29.—General Smuts announced that South African foros were 
‘operating with the British troops in Madagascar. 
, June 3.—General Smuts stated at Durban that a new Coastal 
Command stretching from the Cape to the Mozambique border and a 
new Interior Command were being formed, and he alsó announced that 
two South African divisions in North Africa were being turned into 
‘tank divisions, and that the South African forces in North Africa would 
remain there until Africa was clear of the enemy. He declared that the 
Indiam Ocean was “the most important part of the globe to-day. The 
nation or group of nations which commands the Indian Ocean domi- 
nates the war..; Our defence here depends largely on navies. Those 
‘will be forthcoming. The time will come when the Indian Ocean will 
resound with the throb of British and American battleships, for the 
battle of the Iden Ocean is Armageddon”. 


SWEDEN 


June 3.—It was Saoned that the Swédish ship Vaermdos had 
been sunk in an’ air attack. . 


i TANGIER 


- May 31.—Dr. Rieth, the new German Envoy Extraordinary. and 
Miis Plenipotentiary, ‘arrived in- a ees 


TURKEY 


May .27,—It was earned that deliveries had been aida in: raat 
mon to Alexandretta of more than 50 per cent of the new D 
ordered by the Turkish Government from British yards in 1 
comprising 4 destroyers, 4 submarines, and. 2 coastal minelayers. - 

May 30.—It was announced that a Turkish delegation had recently 
left for Berlin to make inquiries about the purchase of armaments from 

y. y was reported to have offered a credit of between 
50 million and 100 million Reichsmarks for the Turkisb purchase of 
armarents. 

June 2.—An official statement confirmed that a credit of 100 million 
Réichsmarks for the purchase of war material in Germany had been 
placed at the disposal of the Government. 

Juns 5.—An agreement was signed in Ankara with Bulgaria regu- 
lating technical questions connected with the resumption of railway 
communications between Turkey and Bulgaria, following difficulties 
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over the control of a 30-mile wide stretch along the Turkish-Gree 

frontier in Western Thrace. : 
is June 6.—An order was issued prohibiting the sailings of all Turkish 

ships towards the Black Sea. D ^ ES 
U.S.A. - m 2S "m e 
May 26.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Burnett arrived in Washing- 
ton from Australia. . 

' Mr. Hull received M. Litvinov and handed to him a draft of proposals 
for & new Lend-lease ent with Russia Col. Johnson arrived 
back in Washington from DE 

May 27.—Mr. Hull handed to the Chinese Foreign Minister a draft 
of proposals for a new Lend-lease agreement, similar to that proposed 
to Russia. : 

May 28.—The -Attorney-General ordered the deportation of Mr. 
Harry Bridges, the leader of the C.I.O. on the west coast, to his native 
Australia 


Maharaja of Indore's letter to President Roosevelt. (See India.) 
May 29.—The Chief of Staff, in an address at the Military Academy 
at West Point, said “American troops are landing in England and they 
will land in France. We are determined that, before the sun sets on 
this terrible struggle, our flag will be recognized throughout the world | 
as a symbol of freedom on one hand and of overwhelming power on the 
other". By the end of 1942 the army would total 44 million men, not 
34 million as previously estimated. During the previous 4 weeks it had 
grown by 300,000 men, and the army had "in physique, in natural 
ability, and in intelligence the finest personnel in the world". “No 
compromise is possible," General Marshall said, “and the victory of the 
democracies can only be complete with the utter defeat of the war 
machines of Germany and Japan". 
May 30.—The Chief of War Production and the Secretaries for War 
and the Navy announced new “principles governing all wartime 
, construction”, whereby no new plants were to be built unless absolutely 
Mr. Welles said, at the Memorial Day ceremony at Arlington National 
Cemetery, that when the war ended “only the U.S.A. will have the 
strength and resources to lead the world out of the slough in which it 
has struggled so long". He referred to the opportunity which had been 
rejected by the American people after the First World War, and 
afirmei his belief that the responsibility would not be brushed aside 
again. He believed that there would be 3 main tasks after victory; to 
administer “inexorable swift justice to individuals, groups, or peoples 
as the case may be”, who could be held responsible for the war, though 
no part of any nation should be “forced to atone vicariously for the 
crimes for which it is not responsible"; for the United Nations “during 
the period of armistice" to disarm all who might threaten aggression 
“until the system of general security promised by the Atlantic Charter 
1s established"; and to organize for the whole world, with the United ' 
Nations as the base, "the final terms of a just, honest, and durable 
pae. He also referred to the danger of isolationism and “unen- 
lightened selfishness” which might return to the U.S.A. after the war, 
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and used the term isolationism to-cover isolationism in industry as 
well as in foreign affairs. "When the guns have ceased firing”, he 
said, "this fight will come into the open". We uy 

The Lend- Administrator stated that Lend-lease was working 
both ways. The British and Australian Governments were providing 
many essentials to American troops in their territories "through 
Lend-lease in reverse without money payments", American ships were 
being ired and refitted in British ports, U.S. air services were being 
supplied by local Australian and British authorities without expense, - 
and valuable information on weapon improvements were coming from 
Britain and Russia. He also announced that the allocation system for 
war materials had been dropped in favour of pooling, under the joint 
control of combined boards in Washington sadi London. . Z 

‘June 1.—President Roosevelt received the Chinese Foreign Minister 
to negotiate China's acceptance of a “master” Lend-lease agreement, 
which adopted as the post-war programme the “common principles" _ 
of.the Atlantic Charter. Admita] Leahy arrived in New York. | 

June 2.—It was announced: that the British Minister.of Production, 
accompanied by Sir Walter Layton, had arrived in Washington for 
discussions with Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Nelson on prodüction problems. 

President Roosevelt sent a special message to Congress asking for a 
declaration of war against Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, .since 
these countries were not only engaged in military activities directed 
against the United Nations, but were “planning extensions of these 
activities". P d 

A "master" Lend-lease agreement, providing for mutual aid and - 
: outlining principles for a post-war settlement, was signed by represen- 
tatives of the U S. and Chinese Governments in Washington." : 


The Naval Committee of the House of R tatives approved 
a $1,100 million measure authorizing the building of 500,000 tons of 
auxiliary vessels. ; 


June 3.—The House of Representatives voted war against Bulgaria: 

Dr. Evatt stated in Washington that he had found the British 
Government fully aware of the importance of action in the Pacific area, 
though the main responsibility for the conduct of operations on that 
front rested with the U.S.A. He considered that the Pacific front could 
be maintained “without in any way prejudicing a natural desire" for 
further offensive action against Germany. : 
. It was learned that Lord Louis Mountbatten, British Chief of Com- 
bined Operations, had arrived.in Washington. > . > ^ 
- The Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the: House of 
Representatives announced a new naval construction programme to 
construct over 2 million tons of shipping, to include 500,000 tons.of 
aircraft-carriers, 500,000 tons of light and heavy crüisers, and large 
numbers of destroyers, escort vessels, and small vessels [for patrol . 
work,at an estimated cost of $8,300 million.  : 
- The Assistant Secretary of State stated at a meeting of the Italian- 
American Labour Council in New York that the ation of the 
`- Italian people from Mussolini and his Fascist group was one of the main. 
gbjects of the United Nations. “Victory for America means freedom 
for Italy”, he stated. “For the Italian people the Atlantic Charter 
furnishes a pledge which 13 essential for their restoration to a free and. 
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full life and access on equal terms to the trade and raw materials of the 
world”, and he insisted that a clear line should be drawn between “that 
Hitler dupe", Mussolini, and the Italian people. 

June 4.—The Senate passed the resolution declaring war on Bulgaria, 


Rumania, and Hungary. 
June 5. — President Roosevelt issued a statement, following authori- 
tative reports of the use of pojson gas by Japanese troops against the 
- Chinese, warning the Japanese of retributive action by America. 
. “I desire to make it unmistakably clear’, he announced, “that if Japan 
RD C DEM c dU 
other of the United Nations, such action will be regarded b 

' Government as though taken against the United States, and re tion 
in kind and in full measure will be meted out. We shall be prepared to 
enforcé complete retribution. Upon Japan will rest the responsibility". 

Mr. Hull announced that Lend-lease agreements based on the 

: "master agreement" between Britain and the U.S.A. had been handed 
to representatives of the Netherlands and Norwegian Governments. 

June 6.—Mr. Hull stated that the relations between Finland and 
Germany were being closely watched by the Government, and 
described Hitler's visit to Finland as an attempt to compromise Fin- 
land further “in the eyes of the anti-Axis world", and to induce her 
“to make further contributions to Axis military campaigns”. 

June 7.—Mr. L ton told the press that he had been impressed, 
during his tour of U.S. factories, by the singleness of purpose -every- 
where. ''There is no private pul so far as I can see, allowed to 
stand in the way", he said. “If Hitler and Göring could only see what 

_ I have seen they would not last long’. He felt convinced that the forces 
opposing the Axis would be irresistible within a reasonably short time. 
There was no improvement in the shipping situation yet, “but there 
will be”, he said. 

June 8.—President Roosevelt sent to Congress the biggest War 
Appropriations Bill in American history, totalling $40,000 milion, 
more than $12,000 million of which was ‘‘to aid the nation's allies” for 
lend-lease aid. $11,000 million was for the Air Corps, $10,000 million 
for ordnance, and $600 million for the chemical welfare service. 

Bud Argo. in a speech at Ohio Wesle College, said that for 

e the U.S. had lost Japan had lost 4. Referring to the 

British ino on Cologne and Essen, he said they were “just starters to 
to those which are to follow, when the U.S. and R.A.F. fighters and 
bombers will ride the skies as.a team... The Axis knows that the 
next six months will spell victory or defeat for their forces". The 
` U.S..production goal of 60,000 aeroplanes in 1942 was being met, 
and he said that by the end of the year the Army air force would have 

“more than 60,000 officers and close on a million men. By June of next 

year, if it becomes necessary, we will double that". 

Lord Halifax stated at Syracuse University, “I feel pretty sure that 
Hitler himself knows that hé cannot now win the war, and certainly 
that he cannot win it unless he wins it this year. The allies' real and 
crushing air superiority, the Russian campaign, and the progress in 
anti-submarine effectiveness, give solid grounds for confidence among 

the United Nations and for misgivings in the Axis camp." Referring: 
` to the peace, he said that it must provide an adequate place for the 


` been kinder to 
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German people, but the allies would have to be on their guard against 
“German tactics" at the conference table. He said the-Germans had 


`- taken pains to eens widely.the idea that the allies should have ^ 


they can once, more undermine the regolution: of- the Anglo-Saxon: 
world a second defeat may still, leave their. hands free, es to 
prepare a third attempt to dominatenankind"" 

It was learned that the evacuation of 100,000 Ja ese from a strip 
150 miles wide along-the west coast had been comple eted.’ : 


"D c 
VATICAN CITY 


. Jswne 1 —The Pope ddr an audience to s Harada, the Japanese 
envoy. i - 


2" > 


y after 1918: “They ng*doubt reckon that if :' 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR—I 

THE title "Latin America" is a useful reminder of the historical, racial, 
and linguistic differences which distinguish all the territories in the 
centre and south of the American continent from their great neighbour 
to the north. While the United States is the outcome of-a Puritan 
adventure in search of freedom denied at home, the Latin American 
States derive from the conquests of South Eüropean explorers who set 
out under the patronage of a Sovereign and were accompanied by 
priests of the Catholic Church. The one history begins with the arrival 
of the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock; the other with Columbus’s landfall_ 
in the Santa Maria on the coast of Hispaniola. The native peoples 
encountered were, in both instances, Indian tribes whose ancestors are 
thought to have come from North Asia by way of the Bering Strait. 
Some of them had, as their buildings and craftsmanship testify to this 
day, developed no mean civilization of their own, and over and against 
this a European way of life was gradually imposed. In the north, how- 
ever, the colonists tended to live apart from the native inhabitants, 
who were ultimately all but exterminated, while the Spanish and 
Portuguese, after completing their conquests—and indeed during the 
course of them—freely intermarried and assiduously converted. 
_ To-day, in a few States the population is predominantly white; in some 
it is largely Indian; but the greater proportion of the peoples of Latin 
America are mesisxo (mixed in race). Roman Catholicism remains the 
predominant religion. ` 

It has sometimes been thought, but without any great justification, 
that this fusion of races accounts for the revolutionary disturbances 
which were for long characteristic of Latin America. There were, how- 
ever, other and more important- factors, among them the lack ọf 
political experience possessed by these countries at the- time of the 
major revolutionary movement out of which the administrative 
divisions of Spanish America, the P ese Colony of Brazil, and the 
French Colony of Haiti emerged as iņ ependent republics. Although 
on paper the forms of government adopted in many instances bear 
close resemblance to that of thè United States, the supremacy of the 
President, which in the United States is subjected to well-known 
checks, is often less open to challenge in Central and South America, 
and while democracy is the theory of government, dictatorship, though 
a dictatorship more and more limited, is still a practice. 

It is the purpose of these two articles to give a sketch of Latin America 
in relation to. the t war. It will he conyenient to follow the 
divisians eiee by. the map and. to confine- this article to 
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Mexico and the small States of Central America and the Caribbean. 

This natural geographical division is also a political one, since Central . 
America has always been more closely bound up with the United 
States than the southern of the continent. , at the time of 
writing, Mexico and Central America are the only parts of Latin America 
which have taken the extreme,step of declaring war on the Axis. It 
is necessary, in the first instance, to consider the geographical disposi- 
tion of the countries, as well as the size and population of each. Some 
brief indications of the political scene and basic economy will follow. 
This will prepare the way for a consideration of the strategic situation, 
the possibilities of self-defence, and the relations of Central America 
with the United States. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATIONS, AREAS, AND POPULATIONS 

Mexico is usually classified as a North American State, but it is con- 

venient to consider it here in conjunction with Central America. By 
far the largest of the countries under consideration—it is eight times 
the size of Great Britain—its territory reaches from the south-western 
boundary of the United States in a vast cornucopia, the base of which 
curves northwards to form the Gulf of Mexico after meeting the 
frontiers of Guatemala and British Honduras (the one colonial territory 
or the Central American mainland). Guatemala and the two States 
with which the irregular isthmus continues, Honduras and Nicaragua, 
are the largest of the Central American Republics. Nicaragua, the 
largest of these States, is rather more than half the size of Great 
Britain. On the Pacific coast, and bordered by Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, is the small republic of El Salvador which is approximately half 
as large again as Wales; it is the only State on the isthmus that 1s not 
bounded by two oceans. South of Nicaragua is the small State of Costa 
Rica; here the isthmus has narrowed and a mere hundred miles of land 
divides the Atlantic from the Pacific. In Panama, the last republic on 
the isthmus, the distance becomes still less and the Panama Canal, 
running through a zone over which the United States exercises sovereign 
rights, provides a fifty-mile waterway by which ships can proceed from 
one hemisphere to another Beyond the canal the serpentine territory 
of Panama bends south to join the sub-continent of South America at 
the frontier of Colombia. 
. Some thousand miles off the east coast of Central America a necklace 
of islands loops from the peninsula of Florida to the north-east of 
Venezuela, enclosing the Caribbean Sea. The importance of these islands 
for the defence of tral America is obvious, and will be considered 
presently. For the moment it is only necessary to point out that the 
two largest, Cuba (somewhat smaller than Nicaragua), and the neigh- 
bouring island which is divided between the republics of Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, complete the list of the Central American and 
Caribbean areas. The remaining islands are colonial possessions of Great 
Britain, the United States, France, and the Netherlands. 

The populations of Mexico and Central America are both small in 
themselves and in the number of persons to the square mile. Mexico 
has a population of nearly 20 million, with an average of 25 persons to 
the square mile. Of the Central American and Caribbean Republics, 
Cuba and-Guatemala have the largest populations, 4 million and 3 
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million respectively, with 95 persons to the square mile in Guba, and 
77 in Guatemala. Much the most densely populated State is Haiti 
with 265 persons to the square mile. This may be compared with Eng- 
. land and Wales, for which the corresponding figure is 708. : 


f THE POLITICAL SCENE 
. Political and social conditioas in Mexico are dominated by the 
revolution which began in .1910, as interpreted by the reforming 
energy of the last President, Lazaro Cárdenas, and perhaps promise 
well because of the consolidating work of his more cautious successor, 
the present President, General Ávila Camacho. The revolution aimed 
at land reform—in 1910, 95 per cent of those who worked on the land 
owned none of it—political democracy, nationalism, labour organiza- 
tion, popular education, and the limitation of the powers of the Church; 
it also included a crusade against Governmental corruption. Its aspira- 
tions were embodied in the notable Constitution of 1917, by which time 
. the belligerent period had nearly run its course. By 1934, when 
President Cárdenas took office, the actual achievements were not very 
impressive and disillusion had set in. In his six years of office the new 
President devoted himself to making the revolution effective. By the 
time of his retirement 624 million acres of land had been distributed to 
the people (45 million during his Presidency), and extensive programmes 
relating to agricultural development, rural education, public works, 
banking and credit schemes, and irrigation had been launched. There 
was a revival of the labour movement and, in fulfilment of the Presi- 
dent's avowed policy of "Mexico for the Mexicans”, the Mexican 
National Railways were expropriated in 1937 and the properties of the 
British, Dutch, and American Oil Companies' in 1938, the last action 
being the climax in 20 years’ struggle. Although virtually a dictator, 
Cárdenas allowed a certain latitude of criticism to opposition parties 
and showed a more tolerant attitude towards the Church than that of 
his immediate predecessors. At the end of his prescribed six years he 
stood by the principle of no re-election and retired to live on his farm. 

President Caucho at first aroused some opposition from both Right 
and Left political opinion, but it seems that his policy is, in general, to 
keep to the track beaten out by his predecessor, but to proceed more 

y, and only to turn back in order to smooth out the rougher places. 
Thus, for instance, he has not attempted to eliminate the collective 
farms (ertdos), but has tried to reconcile their interests with those of the 
small independent farmers and, while accepting the movement towards 
& planned national economy, he has removed the disorganized railways 
from workers' control and declared that he would welcome foreign 
capital A ideni. it did not expect Mexico to abandon its social legisla- 
tion. Moreover, he has led public pee towards even closer co- . 
operation with the United States, and the recent agreement over the 
oil dispute is a sign of these improved relations. 

Set against Mexico, the puce scenes in the-small States of Central 
America seem staged in Lilliput. Dictatorship has always been the 
prevailing form of government in these countries except in Costa Rica. 
At present the rule of individual dictators is prolonged through the 

doctrine of "continuísmo", that is "the practice of continuing the ad- 
"ministration in power in a Latin American country by the process of a 
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constitutional amendment, or by & provision in a new Constitution, 
exempting the President in office, and perhaps other electóral officers, 
from the historic and frequent prohibition against two consecutive 
terms in office". Costa Rica is an exception to the Central American 
political tradition in that for many years she has been, and remains, 
a democracy. She is the only one of these States with a population that 
is almost entirely of pure Spanish descent; this, combined with the 
fact that a fair proportion of the half-a-million inhabitants are inde- 
pendent farmers with modest holdings, may partly account for her more 
advanced and relatively equable régime. Guatemala, with a ruling class 
of European descent, and docile Indian tribes, forming 60 per cent of 
the population, seems to be the most absolute of the dictatorships. 
Here President Jorge Ubico has been.in power since 1931 and has 
embarked on a "clean-up" of the country aimed at material improve- 
ments, better communications, and a more efficient and less corrupt 
administration. Nicaragua, Honduras, and El Salvador, all of which 
have mestizo and Indian populations, have been liable to frequent 
disturbances in the past and, before the application of continufsmo, the 
passage of their national leaders was often brief. In Panama, where 
the influence of the United States tends to make revolutions difficult, 
à palace revolt took p in 1941. The former President, Dr. Arias, 
who was, suspected of pro-Nazi sympathies, and had withdrawn per- 
mission for the arming of American-owned ships under Panamanian 
registry, fled the country, and his place was taken by Sėñor Ricardo 
Adolfo de la Guardia. The change of administration was warmly wel- 
comed in the United States. ] 
Haiti, the first Spanish colony established by Columbus, passed into 
French hands for a hundred years before it gained its independence, 
and French has remained the national language. Except for Liberia, 
Haiti is the only negro republic in the world. The Dominican Republic, 
which occupies the remainder of the same island, has a white ruling 
class which represents something like 20 per cent of the population, 
and this explains its independent history and its lack of sympathy with 
negro revolts next door. At one point in its story it returned volun- 
tarily to Spanish rule, and at another very nearly decided to become 
part of the United States. Cuba, with a predominantly white popula- 
tion, experienced an uneasy time prior to its declaration of war against 
the Axis, owing to the lack of responsibility behind its somewhat ambi- 
tious attempt at parliamentary government. The elected representa- 
tives, divided into many parties more attentive to their own interests 
than to the country's needs, were so constantly guilty of absenteeism 
that a proposal was put forward to.reduce their parliamentary salaries 
for non-attendance. Entry into the war strengthened the position of 
President Batista—who, although a constitutionally elected president, 
had originally established his leadership by force—since it presented a 
justification for emergency decrees. vos 
: One aspect of the political situation in Mexico and Central America 
has not yet been mentioned—the nature and ue of Axis penetration 
before the communication lines were cut by the declarations of war. 
In the short space available it is not possible to give any account of the 
activities of Nazi agents—Italian and Japanese elements seem to have 
been less dangerous. In brief ıt may be said that the usual policy was 
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pursued of taking such economic and political advantages as offered 
themselves, and distübuting A through Embassies and Con- 
sular officials. For example, the embargo placed by Holland and Great 
Britain on Mexican oil after the -Act of- Appropriation prompted Ger- 
many to offer a barter deal for the sto supplies—an offer which 
Cárdenas, after some hesitation, accepted. The most fruitful political 
hunting grounds have been the extreme Right Wing political parties 
(for example, the Unión Nacional Sinarqussta, the Acción Nacional 
in Mexico, and the widespread Spanish Falange), and hostile feelings 
towards the United States. The lingering suspicions that the United 
States might resort to a’former policy of interference in national affairs 
were cea duously cultivated. Apart from the mineral wealth of Mexico, 
the most interesting feature of Central America for the German 
Government is the Panama Canal, and it is likely that the proximity 
- of Costa Rica to this vital waterway has encouraged the remark- 
able German immigration into that small country, whose democratic 
régime has perhaps presented fewer obstacles to infiltration than the 
neighbouring dictatorships. To sow distrust of the United States 
has also been the chief object of propaganda disseminated from 
Guatemala, where the Nazis established their Central American 
headquarters. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

With the exception of Mexico, whose mineral wealth is outstanding, 
and the two gold-producing States (see table), the countries of Central 
Kmerica are not highly developed, and the disposal of surplus agricul- 
tural products is usually the main problem, and one that became 
_ increasingly difficult after September, 1939. In Cuba the prosperity of 
the country váries with the price of sugar. In the earlier stage of the 
war Cuba fared badly, but in the autumn of 1941 the U S À. offered to 
buy the 1942 sugar crop for its own use and for that of Great Britain. 
It was at first rumoured that the Cuban Government, already dis- 
satisfied with the price-fixing policy of the United States, might try to 
exact a higher price than the one proposed, but within a week of the 
attack on Pearl Harbour President Batista announced the acceptance 
of the agreement. i ; 

The commercial dependence of Central America on the United States 
becomes clear from a glance at the table given below. It has been 
increased by the loss of more distant markets and by shipping diff- 
culties; but the loans of the Export-Import Bank and the application of 
the Lease-Lend policy to all Latin American countries announced in 
the American House of Representatives in September, 1941 must bring 
'considerable economic benefits as well as aiding the defence measures 
of the countries. Details of the Lease-Lend agreements have not been 
made public. 

The bonds between Central America and the United States in the 
present war are threefold: there is first, commercial dependence; 
secondly, dependence for defence purposes; thirdly, what may roughly, 

_ but inadequately, be described as a political bond, the two contrasting 
strands of which are the sentiment of American unity and anti-fascism. 

Of commercial dependence enough has been said already; it must 
necessarily increase with the needs of war, and the United States has 
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Republic, do not exist, and the aggregate strength of the armies, with- 
out counting reserves, is less than 40,000 men of all ranks—of this 
number. Cuba contributes 16,000. It is not possible to estimate the 
available reserves, but the President of Nicaragua has said that he 
could send the United States 10,000 soldiers in 24 hours, and a further 
10,000 within three months. It seems unlikely, however, that there 
would be sufficient local equjpment for such expeditionary forces. 
Heavy arms seem to be lacking throughout Central America, although 
the possession of small arms is common and the opportunities for 
guerrilla warfare considerable. : 

-The adequate defence of.these countries depends on the building up 
of national armed forces; an effective patrol system, especially in the 
region of the Panama Canal, and facilities for rapid help from the 
United States. For the first measure of defence the States will have to 
be largely self-reliant, although the armed forces which the United 
States maintains in the Canal Zone will guard this vital channel, and 
Lease-Lend agreements will help to provide armaments. For patrolling 
purposes the ‘planes of the commercial aviation companies (Trans- 
portes Aereos tro-Americanos and Pan-American Airways) might 
be requisitioned, but commercial aircraft designed to carry freight are 
not very suitable for reconnaissance purposes. Patrolling aeroplanes 
will thus have to come from the United States, but it is interesting to 
note that the U.S.A. have promised 500 aviation, scholarships to enable 
Latin American youths to train for national air service. Speedy aid - 
from the United States to meet an emergency requires improvement in 
communications and in the provision of air-fields. The Pan-American 
Highway which will ultimately join the U.S.A. with Panama has several 
gaps. South of Mexico City there is,a gap of 80 miles to the Guatemalan’ 
frontier; another from half way through El Salvador until well into 
Nicaraguan territory, and another gap from Liberia in Costa Rica to 
David in Panama. It would not be practicable to complete this road 
and make it suitable for heavy traffic in a short space of time. Com- 
munications across the isthmus south of Mexico are also poor. There 
are only two inter-oceanic railways—in Guatemala and Costa Rica—and 
no completed highway. The Pacific coast is clearly the more vulnerable; 
on the Atlantic side the West Indies and other islands form an outer 
bastion. Here the United States have, besides their original bases in 
` the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, the new territories leased from 

Great Britain in the Leeward and Windward Islands, in Trinidad, 
Bermuda, and Jamaica. Many of these islands have good ports. 

The sentiment of American unity is one that has grown more 
naturally in the United States, holding as it does the dominant position 
on the continent, than in the small neighbouring countries which are 
obliged to rely on its economic and military strength. In former times 
the United States regarded Central America as withm the natural orbit 
of its influence, and refused to recognize any Central American Govern- 
ment established by force. Even when this attitude was abandoned it 
left some inevitable distrust and, like the larger republics of South 
America, the Central American States have suspected the United States 

.of exploiting Pan-Americanism for its own advantage. President 

Roosevelt has done much to remove this suspicion, and the actions 

with which he has supported his declaratian of “a good neighbour 
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policy" have met with growing response. While, on the one hand, pro- 
United States feeling has been growing, any earlier sympathetic reac- 
tions towards Germany have diminished in the face of the spectacle of 
applied Nazism in occupied countries. Before Japan attacked the 
United States in December 1941, all the heads of the Central American . 
“Republics had made it clear on which side they stood, and within a week 
of America becoming a belligerent the smaller States had followed her 
into war. Mexico joined company with the rest five months later, in 

' May, 1942. G 

"s K. G. 


C. M. C. 
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III. NATIONAL CAPABILITIES 

` THE preceding articles in this series surveyed briefly the relative 
amounts of the different factors of production required by various 
types of industry, and concluded with some general observations on 
the causes determining the relative prices of these different factors, and 
hence the kind of industry on which any particular area may most 
suitably specialize. It is necessary now to come down from this high 
level oh generalization to the examination of the empirical facts about 
relative factor-costs in various countries. S i 

The difficulty here is again that data, in a form such as to render 
them comparable between one country and another, are scarce, and 
cannot be made available in such a form without a good deal of re- 
search. For the purposes of the present cursory discussion, however, 
it is sufficient to make a few comparisons between the relative prices of 
certain factors of production in different countries, in order to throw a 
little light on the short-run prospects of profitable specialization, and 
to supplement these comparisons by a glance at the relative abundance 
or scarcity of the various factors in different countries in the longer run. 

There is one factor of production the prices of which, in various 
countries, it might seem at Erst sight-easy to compare directly—namely, 
long-term capital. In practice, variations in the method of quotation 
and the difficulty of finding securities which have similar status in the 
different countries, make comparison hazardous, but, even so, there are 
variations so great that no difüculties of this kind can obscure them. It 
is instructive, for instance, to compare the av yields of Govern- 
ment securities in various.countries over the period 1929-38. These are 
not, of course, by any means the same as the yields of industrial 
securities, but they certainly throw some light on the relative costs of 
raising long-term funds for industry. ‘ 

The countries where capital was dearest in this period were those of 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe—Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, etc.—where the average yield of Government securities 
(according to internal quotations) was over 10 per cent. Next came the 


Latin American countries, ranging from Colombia, where the yield was -` 


over 10 per cent, through Brazil and Chile, where it was markedly 
. lower, to the Argentine and Uruguay, where it was about 5.8 and 4.6 
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per cent respectively. The yield of China's external loans, according to 
the London quotation, averaged just over 7 per. cent. The countries 
with fairly low interest rates (apart from Uruguay, mentioned above) 
were Japan, where the yield of internal Government bonds averaged 
. about 4.7 per cent over the ten years concerned, and the British | 
Dominions and Egypt, whose bonds, according to domestic quotations, 
yielded between 4 and 4j pef cent. The Dominions' external loans, 
according to London quotations, yielded from about 4 per cent, in the , 
case of South Africa, to 4.7 per cent in that of Australia. Indian 
Government loans yielded just under 4j per cent according to London 
E It may be noted, by way of com n, that the yields of 
titish and United States Government bonds averaged about 3.6 and 
3.1 per cent respectively in the same period. 

It must again be emphasized that these rates, wlüch are approxi- 
mately those at which the Governments of the countries concerned 
could have borrowed, are not necessarily related at all closely to those 
at which private industry could obtain funds, but they certainly show 
that the cost of bo ing in general was very high in Eastern Europe 
and Colombia, fairly high in Brazil and the Argentine, fairly low in 
Japan, Uruguay, Egypt, and the British Dominions, and very low, by. 
comparison, in Britain and the United States. In proportion as borrow- 
ing is expensive, forms of economic activity which require a large and 
long-lived equipment—railways, dams, buildings, and certain kinds of 
plant such as textile machinery and machine-tools—are at a relative 
disadvantage. j 

The comparison- of costs of labour in different countries. clearly 
also presents great’ difficulties. As was pointed out in a previous 
article of this series, the efficiency of workers varies with cliniate, 
tradition, the level of education, and numerous other factors, quite 
apart from the quality and quantity of the equipment with which they 
are provided, so that the service which a given sum of money will buy 
is not to be measured simply by the number of man-hours of work’ 
which can be got for it. Apart from this important qualification, the 
levels of wages per hour in comparable occupations in different countries 
(converted to a common currency at the market rate of exchange) are 
still worth comparing, not so much for any light which the comparison 

.throws on the relation between real costs of labour in different places, 
as for showing how the relative cost of labour and' imported raw 
materials differs from country to country. For sums of money which 
are equivalent to one another at the market rates of exchange will buy 

- quantities of the more easily transportable raw materials which, within 
not too wide limits, are the same in all countries, apart, of course, from 
the effects of tariffs, etc., and to compare the costs of similar amounts 
of labour in different countries at market rates of exchange is thus 
virtually to compare these costs as measured in terms of the more easily 
transportable materials, trade in the latter being assumed to be free. 
The wage-rates quoted in‘ the following table relate to particular classes 
of workers, and the relative remunerations of the different classes vary 
enormously from country to country, so that these figures should not 

- be taken as indicating at all-accuratély the earnings of skilled and un- 
skilled workers in general. They are, however, still of very considerable 
interest. ae 
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HOURLY WAGE-RATES EXPRESSED IN U.S. CENTS AT THE. CURRENT RATE 
OF EXCHANGE: OCTOBER, 1939 - 7 


Skilled `. Unskilled `` Ratio 


o5 (Turners, (Engineers! and Unskilled to 

. Coumiry Fitters, Iron- Builders’ Skilled (per coni) 

Moulders) eLabowrers 15, vu 4 
Canada - . 59 39 : 66 .' 
S. Africa (Capetown) ' 51 10. . . 20 
Newfoundland 46 27 ; “59 
New Zealand 42 36 86 . 
Australia 36 30 : 83 
Great Britain 30 22 73 
Argentine 27 17 ^ 63 
Hungary 22 11 50 
Palestine 20 19 95 
Turkey (Ankara) 19 7 . 9 
Rumania 17 8 z 47 
Chile 14 10 71 


The countries are-arranged in descending order of the cost of skilled 
labour, of the kinds ified, in relation to U.S. dollars—i.e., roughly, in 
relation to imported raw materials of the more easily transportable 
kinds. Itis plain that this is very nearly the same as descending order 
of standard of living—the standard of living of the white population 
being that referred to in the case of South Akia.” Descending order of 
the dollar cost of unskilled labour of the kinds specified is not greatly 
different, a from two or three instances, which are fairly readily 
accounted for—the cheapness of unskilled labour in South Africa is due, 
of course, to the fact that it is mainly native labour; its cheapness in 
Newfoundland is due to the depressed condition of the country in 
general, and the displacement of fishermen into unskilled work in 
particular; the remarkable similarity between skilled and unskilled 
rates in Palestine is presumably due to the large number of immigrants 
who have industrial skill or a relatively high level of general education. 
In Chile, the relatively high cost of ed labour (or rather, the 
relatively’ low cost of ‘skilled labour) is not so readily accounted . 
for, but may be due to the peculiar character of the very small 
engineering industry there. Apart from these four instances, it may be 
said that a high general standard of living and of dollar wages tends to 
be associated Sitha high ratio of unskilled to skilled wage-rates, though 
it must be emphasized again that the figures quoted illustrate rather 
than demonstrate this point. : 

It follows from this tentative conclusion that the countries with the 
higher standards of living will do best to specialize on industries which 
need relatively little labour in relation to imported raw materials, and, 
in general, on those industries where the average level of skill required is 
relatively high. There are many bulky raw materials, however, which 
are not easily transportable, and whose dollar prices, even apart from 
the effects of artificial trade-barriers, differ widely from place to place. 
As was pointed out in an earlier article of this series, by far the most im- 
portant materials of this kind for industry as a whole—i.e. those which 
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are used in the greatest physical quantities—are coal and iron-ore, 

' though for many purposes coal may be replaced by petroleum or water- 
. powér. The relative abundance or scarcity of these factors of produc- 
tion, however, is even more relevant to the ultimate, long-term; capacity 
of the different countries to develop particülar bran cue of industry, 
than to their short-term capacity to do so in conditions of wage-levels, 
etc., approximating to the present ones. It is therefore in connection 

- with long-term rather than with short-term prospects that it is propesed 
to glance at them. 

In the long run, the chief factors governing the relative abilities of 
different areas in different lines of production are the proportions in 
which they possess natural resources of various kinds. The country with 
much land per head of the pulation, but little coal, iron, petroleum or 
potential DU IDE is obviously best fitted for agriculture, that with 
little land as well as few mineral and power resources per head is best 
fitted for light industry, while that with relatively little land and plenty 
of power and minerals is suited for heavy industry. To survey the 
known resources of even a few countries at all fully would obviously 
be an enormous task, quite outside the scope of this article, but a few 
outstanding facts may nevertheless be brought together with profit. 

To express the resources of the various countries as so much per head 
of the present population in a survey of long-run possibilities clearly 
implies a judgment that populations—or rather, the ratios between 
populations—will not change greatly for some time to come. Differences 
in population density are to-day so great, indeed, that any relative 
change between the-most populous and the least populous countries in 
the course of the next two or three generations is iuis to be of major 
importance in this connection, unless migration is resumed on a nine- 
teenth century scale (which is unlikely). Nevertheless, the possibility 
of substantial relative changes in population must be borne 1n mind as 
qualifying what follows. 

In the next issue of the Bulletin an attempt will be made to assemble 
some data bearing on the long-term p ts of various countries, and 
to interpret them in the light of this and ore ious articles. 

A. J. B. 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN TREATY OF ALLIANCE 


ON June 11th Mr. Eden announced in the House of Commons that à . 
Treaty of Alliance had been signed in London on May 26 between 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., providing for full collaboration between 
the-two countries during and after the war. The Treaty amplified the 
agreement for joint action against Germany signed on July 12, 1941, 
and followed as a logical development from his visit to Moscow in 
December, 1941. Discussions had been continuing since that visit, 
between the British Dominions, the U.S A., and others of the United 
Nations, and M. Molotov arrived in London on May 21 to make the 
final arrangements for the Treaty. On May 27 M. Molotov left for the 
U.S.A. at the invitation of President Roosevelt, and had now returned 
to Moscow after a short second visit to London on his way home. 

After outlining the terms of the Treaty, Mr. Eden said that the 
conversations with M. Molotov had ranged over the whole war situation 
and full understanding had been reached with regard ‘‘to the urgent 
task of creating a second front in Europe in 1942. Discussion also took 
place on the question of further improving the su plies of aeroplanes, 
tanks, and other war material to i: Sent from Great. Britain to the 
Soviet Union. Both sides were gratified to note the identity of their 
views on all the above questions". “This Treaty not only formalizes 
and emphasizes the closeness of the collaboration between our two 
countries during the war", he said, “It affords also an indispensable 
basis for European reconstruction...It means that without the 
closest understanding between Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
there can be no security and stability in Europe, either for ourselves 
or for any of our allies". In reply to a question, Mr. Eden said there 
were no secret clauses in the agreement. š 

The terms of the Treaty stated that Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., 
desiring to confirm the agreement of July 12, 1941, and to contribute 
to the maintenance of peace after the war, and, moreover, desiring “‘to 
give expression to their intention to collaborate closely with one another 
as well as with the other United Nations at the peace settlement and 
during the ensuing period of reconstruction” on the basis of the Atlantic 
Charter, had agreed as follows: 


Part I s 

Articles I “to afford one another military and other assistance and 
support of all kinds in the war against Germany and all those States 
which are associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe". 

Article II “not to enter into any negotiations with the Hitlerite 
Government or any other Government in Germany that does not 
clearly renounce all aggressive intentions, and not to negotiate or: 
conclude except by mutual consent any armistice or peace treaty with 
Germany or any other State associated with her in acts of aggression 
in Europe". . : - 


PART II : 

Article III. The two parties expressed their desiré "to unite with 
other like-minded States in adopting Proposals for common action to 
preserve peace and resist aggression in the post-war period”, and, 
pending the adoption of such proposals, they agreed after the termina- 
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tion of hostilities to take'all measures in théir power to “render impos- 
sible a repetition of aggression and violation of the peace by Germany © 
or any of the States associated with her in acts of aggression in-Europe". 
. Article IV. Should one of the parties during the post-war iod be 
attacked by Germany or any of the States mentioned in Article ITI (2), 
the other contracting party promised to give all military and other 
support to the party so & ed, and it was agreed that this Article 
should remain in force “until the High Contracting Parties, by mutual 
agreement, shall recognize that it is superseded by the adoption of the 
proposals contemplated in Article ITI (1)”, or in default of the adoption 
of such proposals, for 20 years, and thereafter until terminated by 
either : 

‘Article V. The two countries agreed “to work together in close 
and friendly collaboration after the re-establishment of peace for the 
organization of security and economic prosperity in Europe", taking 
into account the interests of the United Nations, and'acting in accor- 
dance with the principles “of not seeking territorial disement for 
themselves nad of non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
States". : 

Article VI. They agreed to render one another all possible economic 
assistance after the war. 

Article VII. They agreed not to conclude any alliance or -take part 
in any coalition directed against each other. 

Article VIII. The Treaty was to be ratified in the shortest possible ' 
time, and to come into force immediately on the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification in Moscow, and was immediately to replace 
the agreement of July 12, 1941. Part T was to remain in force until the 
re-establishment of peace with Germany and the Powers associated 
with her in ion in Europe, and Part II was to remain in force for 
20 years, and thereafter be terminated by either party. 


Mr. Eden, after signing the Treaty, stated that Great Britain and 
Russia, under the impact of war, had found that understanding which 
escaped us in the uneasy years of peace”, and on behalf of the British 
Government he gave M. Molotov the pledge "that there will be no 
wavering on the part of the Government or people of these islands" in 
the endeavour to continue the struggle until victory. With regard to 
collaboration in the peace, he said "There is nothing exclusive in our 

ement. We are seeking peace and security not only for our two 
countries, but for all the United Nations. But understanding between 
us is one of the foundations of peace, not for us alone, but for the world". 
M. Molotov, in reply, said the Treaty represented “an important 
political landmark" in Anglo-Soviet relations. He believed that the 
peoples of all the occupied countries would welcome the Treaty, since 
it was "'indi ble in order and more quickly to ensure the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerite Germany and to attain our desired aim—victory”’. 
“Hitler and his accomplices in their blood-stained robbery in Europe 
will now feel more than ever that the united forces of their adversaries 
have been rallied and strengthened” he said. The Treaty signified more 
than the Anglo-Soviet agreement of July 12, 1941, and provided “‘the 
desired basis for joint action after the war". “Tt is still further necessary 
to emphasize that what relates to the present day in this Treaty is 
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already successfully being realized and carried into effect”, he con- 
cluded, and assured Mr. Eden that it would be bs with’ great 
satisfaction by the people of the Soviet Union.  . » 


* King George VI and President Kalinin — Vnde 
messages on the signing of the Treaty. Mr. Churchill sent a message to 
M. Stalin, thanking him for ‘Shaving dene so much to meet us in the 
difficulties connected with our Treaty", and,stating that it would be 
greatly appreciated in the U.S.A. and would ensüre. that "from now on- 
our three great Powers will be able to march forward in step, acting 
together in whatever the future may hold for us". M. Stalin replied 
that the Treaty would have great significance in strengthening the ties 
between the Soviet Union and Great Britain, and also between them 
and the U.S.A., and expressed the hope that M. Molotov's second visit 
after his return from the U.S.A. would provide “an opportunity to 
finish the work which has yet to-be concluded". 

On June 11 the Foreign Office issued a statement announcing that 
the Treaty would form :'a solid basis for future good relations” between 
Britain and the U.S.S.R., and also between them and the U.S.A., 
"which were kept informed of the course of the conversations and of the 

-signature of the Treaty". It stated that full understanding was 
reached '*with regard to the urgent tasks of creating a second front in 
Europein 1942”, and that M. Molotov, M. Maisky, Major-General Issayev, 
and Rear-Admiral Kharlamov, and Mr. Churchill, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Eden, 
and the British Chiefs of Staff had taken part in the conversations on 
the subject. 

Before he left Britain on his return sto Moscow M. Molotov sent a 
message for Mr. Churchill in which he stated ‘‘I am convinced that the 
mutual treaty concluded between the Soviet Union and Great Britain, 
and the agreement reached concerning the opening of a second front in 
Europe in 1942, will considerably hasten the complete destruction of 
-Hitlerite Germany, and is the expression of the deep union existing 
between our peoples in honest friendship and wide co-operation". In a 
message to Mr. Eden he said, “I do not doubt that this agreement will 
serve as a sound basis for the further development of the friendly 
relations and alliance between our countries, and will serve the common 
cause of freedom-loving peoples both during the time of war and in the 


post-war period". 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


‘ WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity over the British Isles was very slight, and 
confined to the coast, except on the night of June 13, when a few bombs 
did some damage at the Midlands town, stated by the Germans to be 
Leamington. On one occasion extensive damage was done in a working 
class district in a town in the south, and on June 21 night a fairly 
sharp attack was made on Southampton. . 

The heaviest raid on Germany was on the Ruhr, night of June 8, 

when a strong force was sent there and to Dieppe Harbour and aero- 
dromes in the Low Countries and France. 18 bombers were lost. The 
Ruhr and the Rhineland were also heavily bombed on June 16 night, 
8 bombers being lost, and Emden on the night of June 19 and 20. 
Osnabruck and aerodromes in Holland were also attacked on 19th, and 
other objectives in N.W. Germany on 20th. 9 aircraft were lost the 
first night and 7 the second. Among other objectives raided by strong 
forces were Havre, St. Nazaire, and Dunkirk, while many sorties were 
made against enemy occupied aerodromes, against shipping off the 
coast, and on barges and guh posts in the Nieuport area and between 
Ostend and Bruges. Several enemy vessels were hit off the Dutch 
coast, and on the night of June 14 2 in a convoy were sunk. 
* On June 10 night a British convoy shot down 2 enemy bombers and 
possibly a third off the South Coast of England, sustaining no damage 
whatever itself. The German version of the action was that direct hits 
were scored with heavy bombs on 3 vessels. On the night of June 15 
also a convoy was attacked off the S.W. coast by bombers, one of which 
was shot down and the others driven off, again with no damage to the 
British vessels. The Admiralty reported (June 13) the loss of the 
submarine Olympus and (June 18) of the minesweeper Fsizroy, and ou 
June 19 announced that the old destroyer Wild Swan had been lost on 
17th off the West coast of France after destroying 6 out of 12 German 
bombers which attacked ber. 3 Spanish trawlers which were nearby 
were sunk during the action: their crews were rescued by British 
vessels. 

The number of -German aircraft destroyed was 23, excluding those 
destroyed by convoys and their escort. British losses numbered 58. 

The Germans described all the attacks on the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land as "*militarily inoffensive nuisance raids". On June 20 they claimed 
the sinking of a gunboat in the Channel by m.t.bs. and the capture of 
prisoners, and on 21st stated that 10 British 'planes were shot down in 
attacks against the French coast the day before, and 10 more during 
the night raid on Emden. . 

On June 12 a Beaufighter aircraft flew into Paris and dropped a 
tricolor flag on the Arc de Triomphe. Flying at roof-top height it then 
fired cannon shells into the German-occupied building of the French 
Ministry of Marine. No German aircraft were encountered. 

American Waters. The U.S. authorities announced the loss of 
several vessels, including a Swedish steamer (June 9) and others of 
Panama and Honduras registry. On June 20 the U.S. Navy Dept. 
announced that since Dec. 7 the number of United Nations' ships lost 
in American waters and the Caribbean Sea was 286 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The assault on Sevastopol, bégun on June 5, was maintained with 
increasing intensity regardless of losses, claimed by the Russians to be 
extremely heavy. On June 11 they stated that in the previous 3 days 
nearly 15,000 Germans had been killed, and over 50 tanks and 60 
. aircraft destroyed. The city was bombed almost continuously by waves 
of 30 or more aircraft, and shelled by guns of the heaviest calibre. At 
the middle of the month it was estimated that fully 10 German divisions 
were engaged in the attack. Russian semi-official reports added that 
Commando raids were being made òn several places on the Crimean 
coast, including, according to the Germans, Yalta and Eupatoria. : 

The Gerraans also started a new offensive in the Kharkov area on 
. June 10, but on 17th the Russians reported that the attacks there had 


weakened, and that the enemy were concentrating all their efforts on . 


i phas They were then trying to deepen the dent they had made 
in the Russian positions on the Belbek river, and claimed on 17th the 
capture of Fort E ero. and on 18th that of Fort Maxim Gorki, described 
as the strongest fort in the positions north of the city. On June 19 the 
Russians stated that the enemy had, since 16th, also been attacking 
along the southern highway, but that Balaklava was still holding out. 
The same day the Germans claimed that they now held the whole of the 
north side of Severnaya Bay (on the south side of which-the city is 
Situated) except for 1 fort, Fort Lenin. The next day the Russians 
reported the repulse of 8 more heavy attacks, made regardless of losses, 
but on June 21 admitted that, under pressure of numerical superiority, 
they had been unable to prevent the enemy from driving a wedge into 
the defences. Red Star described the situation aS tense, as the Germans 
had brought up fresh forces and were attacking without cessation, 
despite losses in killed estimated at 1,500 in the previous 36 hours. 
The Germans announced the capture of Fort Lenin on June 21, and 
soon afterwards claimed to be inside the town, but on June 22 the 
Russians declared they were still holding out. The whole population 
were described as taking some part in the fighting, and many women 
were reported to have undertaken combatant duties. 

On the other fronts the German thrust east of Kharkov was checked 
effectively by the middle of the month, despite the most desperate 
attacks made regardless of losses. On June 15 the Russians stated that 
some positions had changed hands twice during the day. The enemy 
were throwing in columns of from 90 to 120 tanks each, without 
making any headway. The next-day the Russians claimed to have 
destroyed some hundreds of them in the 7 days since this new offensive 
began, and on 17th reported some progress by their own forces on the 
right (west) bank of the Donetz, south-east of Kharkov. They added 
that in that week they had beaten off between 60 and 70 tank attacks, 
in each of which an average of about 100 tanks took part. < 

The next 2 or 3 days strong Soviet counter-blows on that front were 
reported, and on June 18 an offensive began in the Smolensk region. 
In the Kalinin sector also some progress was claimed (June 18) and 
fighting flared up again in the regions of Bryansk and Kursk. 

The Russian figures of aircraft destroyed were, for the week ended 


June 13, 377 German and 135 Russian, and for the following week, 
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264 Germa and’103'Russian: The Germans fave figures for the period 
June 2 to 11 as 456 Russian and 47 German lost. +- 
"At sea. Soviet-warships reported- the sinking of a transport off 
Odessa (June 13) and of 3 large transports in: the Barents Sea 
June 14 and 19). They also announced (June 15) the sinking of a 
-boat in northern waters and stated that on the night of 19th a Soviet 
submarine had sunk an enemy gteamer near Visby, the first mention of 
a-Russian warship being in the Western Baltic. e Germans claimed 
that they were all bottled up in the eastern end of the Gulf of Finland.) 
The Germans reported (June 14) the sinking of a 10,000 ton transport 
by aircraft at the entrance to Sevastopol roadstead, and that of 
another large steamer by an'Italian m.t.b. on the night of June 12. On 
June 16 they reported the smking of a destroyer in Sevastopol harbour, 
and on 20th that of a transport just outside it. In the far North they’ 
announced successful raids on Murmansk in which many Soviet aircraft 
were destroyed and the sinking of a large cargo ship near the port on , 
june 19. The Italians claimed to have taken part in several of these 
. actions and on June 19 stated that one of their torpedo boats had sunk 
a Soviet submarine off Sevastopol. g : 
Stockholm reports on June 14 stated that a number of transport 
were leaving German Baltic ports daily for Finland. : 








n MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
On June 16 it was announced tbat the Navy and Merchant Navy, 
with the support of the R.A.F. and the U.S. Army Air Corps, had 
deliveréd supplies to the garrisons in Malta and Tobruk, in the face 
of very heavy attacks by superior naval and air forces, and not with- 
out loss, but that “fantastic (enemy) claims to have sunk cruisers and 
damaged a battleship and a carrier are without foundation". One 
Trenio class Italian cruiser (10,000 tons) and at least 2 destroyers had 
been sunk. On June 14 an Italian force with 2 battleships and 4 des- 
troyers had been sighted south of Taranto and was at once attacked 
` by torpedo-carrying aircraft. Early next day it was attacked by them 
again and by Liberator aircraft, and a considerable number of hits 
were scored on the 2 battleships, identified according to the U.S. War 
Dept. (June 18) as the Lt#orso (35,000 tons) and the Cavowr (23,600 
tons). That evening the Italians turned north and returned to base. 
On June 16 another force, of ‘cruisers and destroyers, sighted near 
Pantelleria was attacked also by torpedo aircraft, and 1 cruiser set on 
fire. In 24 hours over 100 sorties from Malta were made by aircraft, 

which destroyed 12 of the enemy 'planes. 

These actions were in defence of 2 convoys, one proceeding east from 
Gibraltar and the other west, from Alexandriá, and the following out- 
line of the results of heavy and almost continuous attacks on them was 
read out in the Housd of Commons by Mr. Attlee on June 23. The 
western convoy was sighted by enemy aircraft before it reached the 
Sardinia—North African channel, but in spite of air attacks and of 
threat of attack by 2 cruisers and 4 destroyers, which were driven off, 
it reached Malta, though with serious losses, early on June 16. During 
its passage 43 Axis pees were destroyed and 22 probably, with many 

‘others damaged, while several hits were made by British aircraft on 
the enemy warships. ] : 
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After supply. RS been- pagsed into Tobruk thé.eastern-copvoy 
was proceeding to Malta on June 14 when an enemy force of 2 battle- 
ships, 4 cruisers, and 8 or more destroyers was sighted: Avoiding actioñ 
was taken, and meanwhile air forces left. Malta and North Africa to 
attack this fleet. The Trento was sunk in this action on June 15, anda 
torpedo hit was scored on a battleship. During that day the enemy 
fleet cruised between the eastern conyoy and Malta, but by nightfall the 
arrival of the western convoy was ensured. The delay through the air 
attack on the Italian fleet resulted in an expenditure of fuel by the 
eastern convoy which necessitated its-return to. Alexandria. The 
naval losses on each side were: British, 1 light cruiser, 4 destroyers, and 
2 escort vessels sunk, while 30 aircraft were lost. Axis (only those 
confirmed), 1 battleship torpedoed, 1 heavy cruiser, 2 destroyers, and 
] U-boat sunk, and at least 65 aircraft shot down. 

Te ee E ee 
escort ships, and 6 cargo ships in the eastern convoy and severe 
to and the setting on fire of a destroyer and 8 cargo ships, while 33 
British aircraft were shot down for the loss of 10 German. ~ 

The Italians stated that in the first attacks. on the western convoy 
on June 14 2 cruisers, 1 destroyer, and 4 cargo steamers were sunk, 
and 1 battleship, 1 aircraft carrier, 2 cruisers, 1 destroyer, and 4 cargo 
ships heavily ed; for the loss of 20 of their aircraft out of 300 
taking part in the attack. On June 15 south of Pantelleria the attack 
was taken up by a naval force of 2 cruisers and 5 destroyers, and 1 
cruiser and 1 destroyer sunk, 2 destroyers badly damaged, and other 
vessels hit with torpedoes. In this action, named by them the battle 
of Pantelleria, they said they had picked up several hundred men from 
the British ships, 100 of them striously wounded. i 

Frequent raids were made on Taranto, Heraklion, and other objec- : 
tives in Crete and at the Piraeus, Taranto being bombed 6 nights 

ing. Maritza, in Rhodes, and Cagliari, in Sardinia, were also 
attacked once. i 

Raids on Malta were not heavy. On June 11, after 2 years’ attacks, 
it was announced that civilian deaths there totalled 1,215. The 
number of raiders destroyed was 590, with 231 probably destroyed, 
and 546 damaged. It was also reported (June 9) that the submarine 
Turbulent had sunk 3 Axis supply ships, an Italian destroyer, and a 
cargo ship. oem 

On June 14 a semi-official announcement disclosed the arrival in the 
Mediterranean of U.S. Naval forces, believed to include 2 battleships 
and 4 or 5 cruisers. - - , 

On June 18 it was announced that 15 U.S. Liberator aircraft had 
left Egypt on June 11 and bombed the Ploesti oilfields in Rumania 
the next day. They were believed to have done considerable damage, 
as they met with no opposition. 1 was lost on the way back when inter- 
semi by German fighters, and 4 came down in Turkey for want of 
fuel. : 


NORTH AFRICA i 

After repulsing. several heavy attacks the garrison of Bir Hakeim 
was withdrawn on the night of June 10; the enemy had been using 
100 dive-bombers and heavy guns the previous day. Ihe garrison were 


* 
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credited with the destruction of about 70 Axis tanks during their 
defence. Throughout June 12 and 18 very heavy fighting went on south 
of El Adem and then south of Acroma, the enemy having skirted round 
the former when held there-and moved north-west, thus E. 
to isolate the British forces at Gazala. On June 16 it was announ 
that the South African Division and the 50th Division had been 
successfully withdrawn from Gazala under cover of a magnificent 
fight by the troops round Acroma and the Ist’ Armoured Division. 
The same day it was also announced that thé British forces had been 
withdrawn from the Knightsbridge area and now held a line roughly 
from Acroma to El Adem. The enemy attacked strongly in the El . 
Adem area and succeeded in establishing himself due east of it at 
Sidi Rezegh. M S 

Subsequent developments were outlined in a despatch from General 
Auchinleck read to Parliament on June 23 by Mr. Attlee. This said 
that for 4 days the enemy was held in the air and on land until; on 
une 17, General Ritchie decided to withdraw to the El Adem-Ed Duda- 

idi Rezegh area and concentrate his main force towards the frontier, 
leaving what was considered to be an adequate garrison in Tobruk. 
On June 20 morning the enemy attacked Tobruk from the south-east 
and penetrated the perimeter and a position in that portion of the 
Tobruk area east of the road to El Adem. The 8th Army was still in 
thefield, and had received and was still receiving further reinforcements. 
i That was the end of the statement, Mr. Attlee said, and he announced 
` the fall of Tobruk, saying that enemy tanks and lorrjeil infantry passed 
through the gap made on 20th, and were brought to battle inside the 
perimeter that afternoon. “We lost very heavily in tanks", he con- 
cluded, “and, as a result, the situatioh deteriorated rapidly. During 
the night the mobile portion of the garrison began to fight its way out. 
We have as yet no details of subsequent fighting, nor háve we informa- 
tion as to what number of the garrison has able to escape capture". 

As regards the fighting at the beginning of June, already summarized 
in the BULLETIN of June 13 last, General Auchinleck's statement just 
referred to pointed out that, despite the gap he had forced in the 
British minefield at the end of May the enemy was having difficulties 
with his supplies, and all the British efforts were devoted to increasing - 
his embarrassment. This. was probably a crucial moment in the 
battle. The enemy was exhausted and had literally fought himself to ^ 
a standstill. “Had we been able to take advantage of the enemy's 
condition, we might have turned the scale. In point of fact, however, . 
we were equally exhausted, and this was prede On June 3 the 
enemy succeeded in over-running the.150th Brigade, and established 
for himself a forward post in our minefield area. In an attempt to 
restore the position and drive him out, General Ritchie counter-attacked 
on June 4. On the information available at the time the chances of 
suctess.of' this attempt seemed good, but it is now clear that it was, ` 
in fact, premature. The enemy put in a fierce counter-stroke in face 
of which we were forced to withdraw with considerable losses. The 
enemy than concentrated his attention on Bir Hakeim. . . ." 

The statement then merely mentioned that “3 days after the 
evacuation of Bir Hakeim the British forces were forced to abandon 
seme- positions -at .Knightsbridge and. open-the way. for the enemy 
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to break through to the coast and to try to- cut off the South African 
and the 50th Divisions in their positions south of Gazala" The 
withdrawal of these forces was then carried out. 

This action 3 days after the withdrawal from Bir Hakeim was. 
presumably that referred to in semi-official reports of June 15 and 16 
to the effect that strong British armoured forces moving forward 
in a duststorm on June 13 had suddenly found themselves face to face 
with a very powerful concentration of anti-tank guns, and had suffered 
heavy losses ın withdrawing. -~ 

The Germans announced on June 16 that the battle had now been 
decided in their favour. The enemy’s defensive forces had been wiped 
out near Acroma and their troops had reached the coast. On June 17 
they said that prisoners taken at Gazala numbered 6,000, with 224 
tanks, 35 guns, and 500 lorries destroyed or captured. On June 19 
they announced that Tobruk was encircled, and 1,000 prisoners had 
been taken in the mopping up of pockets of resistance. The number of 
prisoners claimed in Tobruk according to the Italians is 28,000, and 
the Berlin radio stated (June 23) that the number taken in the whole 
campaign was 45,000 "to which must be added 60,000 dead and 
wounded", and the destruction of between 700 and 800 tanks. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On June 12 the U.S. Naval authorities issued details about the 
results of the actions in the Coral Sea area which took place at various 
dates between March 10 and May 7, explaining that the holding up of 
. this news had “given the Navy the security which was a corner-stone 
in the building for the Midway victory". The attacks on the Japanese 
bases which were to have been used for the attack on Port Moresby 
began on March 10, and ended in the sinking or crippling of over 20' 
ships, delaying for at least 2 months any attempt to advance by sea 
to the southward. In April the enemy were observed again concentra- 
ting transports and other vessels for an advance into the Solomon and 
the Louisiade Islands. On May 4 a considerable fleet was discovered in 
Tulagi Harbour, and was almost wiped out, 12 vessels being sunk or 
heavily damaged and 6 aircraft destroyed—all for the loss of 3 U.S. 
aircraft. On May 7. the main Japanese naval force was attacked off 
Misima, Louisiade Islands. One new aircraft carrier and a heavy 
cruiser were sunk and over 25 aircraft shot down, for the loss of only 6 
U.S. aircraft, but the destroyer Sims and the tanker Neosho were hit, and 
later sank. On May 8 the enemy aircraft carrier Shokaku was set on 

fire, and the U.S. carrier Lexington was hit. Fires started on board were 
- put out, but later an explosion occurred and the vessel sank. ' 
The Japanese losses in the March—May actions were: Sunk, 1 air- 
craft.carrier, 3 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, 2 destroyers, and several 
rts and other vessels. Probably sunk, 1 cruiser, 1 destroyer. 
Heavily damaged, 1 aircraft carrier, 3 cruisers, 2 aircraft tenders, 
3 destroyers, and about 12 other vessels. Over 100 aircraft were 
destroyed or damaged. Further details of the Midway action were also 
issued, showing that 4 enemy aircraft carriers were sunk—each carrying 
crews of 1,500 men, and 3 transports were torpedoed, estimated to 
contain some 6,000 troops in all. On- June 3 and 4 Flying Fortresses 
made 3 separate attacks on the enemy warships without suffering any 
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loss. They saw 1 carrier and 1 capital ship on fire and stopped, and 
heavy damage inflicted on a large cruiser. Admiral Nimitz stated on 
June 18 that the Japanese losses in men in the Coral Sea and mon 
actions were at least 10 times as many as the American, and the air 
losses were in the same proportion. i 

On June 13 the Navy Dept. stated, regarding the Aleutian Islands, 
that the Japanese had made 4 small-scale landing at Attu, and ships 
had been o ed in Kiska Harbour, Rat Island. The enemy were 
still operating, but Army and Naval attacks had forced them out of the 

pulated regions of the islands. On June 15 it was announced that so 
hr at least 3 enemy cruisers, 1 destroyer, 1 gunboat, and 1 transport 
had been hit and damaged in these waters, and the Chief of the Army 
Air Force stated that a torpedo-carrying aircraft had sunk a cruiser 
and scored 2 hits on a carrier. On June 21 the Navy Dept. confirmed 
the Japanese landing at Kiska, adding that bombers had sunk a trans- 
port there and probably hit & cruiser. Elsewhere in Pacific waters, the 
sinking of 3-Japanese supply ships, one very large, by British submarines 
in the Malacca Strait (between Malaga and Sumatra) was announced 
on June 20. á 

On June 22 figures made up in New York from official sources showed 
that 291 Japanese ships had now been sunk in the Pacific, including 1 
battleship, 4 aircraft carriers, 18 cruisers, 26 destroyers, 27 submarines, 
82 rts and 65 cargo vessels. 

The Japanese stated (June 15) that their naval losses were ‘‘not 
inconsiderable’’, but they claimed the sinking of several U.S. warships, 
e.g. one aircraft carrier of the Enterprise class, and another of the 
Hornet class off Midway, where they said they had destroyed 120 U.S. ` 
aircraft. In the Aleutian o tions they stated that at Dutch Harbour 
on June 4 and 5 a large U.S. transport was sunk, Z1 aircraft destroyed, 
heavy oil tanks set on fire, and a e hangar destroyed. They also 
claimed that at Midway a cruiser of the San Franctsco class was sunk 
and 150 U.S. aircraft shot down. On June 19, the Tokyo radio reported 
the occupation of the Molucca Islands, between New Guinea and Celebes. 

Allied air activities included the continuation of the raids on Lae, 
Salamaua, and Rabaul, while Gasmata was also attacked once (June 12), 
Simberi Island, New Ireland, once (June 13), Sohana, in the Buka 
Passage between Bougainville and Buka Islands, once (June 14), and 
Kupang once (June 15 night). In the raid on Rabaul on June 19, the 
6th within a fortnight, 3 direct hits were scored on a 10,000 ton ship 
and bombs fell among many aircraft on the ground. 

The Japanese bombed Port Moresby and Darwin, the latter on June 
' 13, 14, 15, and 16, when the enemy lost 13 aircraft for certain, for the 

loss of 6 of the Allies. The damage done was not serious. Moresby was 
* attacked 3 days running. 

On June 16 it was stated in Melbourne that several thousand Dutch 
troops were still a n Java, in the hills S.W. of Bandoeng. 

On June 21 the Canadian Govt. announced that the telegraph station 
at Estevan Pt., Vancouver, had been shelled by a submarine the 
previous evening. No damage done. 


The Sino-Japanese War.. During the middle of June the Japanese 
forces in Chekiang and Kiangsi made strong efforts to close the gap 
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between them by moving along the railway westward from Chuhsien 
(wbich they captured only after Suffering.losses estimated by the 
Chinese at 18,000), and eastward from Nanchang. On June 9 it was 
reported that they had penetrated 25 miles further into Chekiang and 
had taken Changshan, while in Kiangsi their forces were moving 
eastward from Nanchang and south-east towards Nanfeng (on the Fukien 
border), apparently with the aim of endjrcling the Chinese in the gap— 
now some 180 miles long—between the Japanese armies in the Nan- 
. chang and Chuhsien areas. On June 12, however, the Chinese reported 
that they had retaken Yiwu, on the railway north of Kinhwa, and in 
Kiangsi had reached the suburbs of Anyi, north-west of Nanchang, 
while on June 14 they claimed the recapture of Tsungyen, halfway 
between Nanchang and Nancheng, reporting, on June 18, that they 
were besieging the latter town, which the Japanese had entered 6 days 
before. The japanese were thus placed in the position of having to 
turn back to protect their rear in both Neher before they could 
resume their joining up operations. In Kiangsi alone they weré re- 
ported to be employmg about 100,000 men, to* out a 2 column 
thrust eastward, the northern one along the railway trom Nanchang to 
the border of Chekiang, and the southern from Kwangfeng, which 
they captured on June 15, to Nanfeng, on the border of Fukien. 
On June 19 the Chinese claimed the recapture of Kinki, 50 miles 
east of Fuchow, and said their troops had also reached the out- 
skirts of that city, while in other parts of eastern Ki 
also they were starting a counter-offensive. On June 22 they 
stated they had driven the Japanese back to Shangyo, 30 miles from 
the border of Chekiang, and in west Chekiang they were attacking the 
Japanese around Chuhsien and Lungyu, the latter some 30 miles west 
of Kinhwa. All these places, in both provinces, are on the railway. 
The Chinese also reported that in Anhwei province, on the north bank of 
the Yangtze all the places previously lost 1n the Shasi area had been 
recovered. Other reports were that in Honan the Japanese had failed 
in an attempt to cross the Taiheng Mts via the passes near Linhsien, 
and that in northern Hunan the Chinese had inflicted heavy casualties 
on them on the outskirts of Yochow. The Japanese also continued their 
advance up tbe railway from Canton, but on the Ordos Plain, Inner 
Mongolia, they were stated to-have been stopped by large Chinese forces 
deployed round Paotow. 

On June 9 it was announced that British and U.S. Air Force units 
had arrived in China, and on June 12 the A.V.G. reported the destruc- 
tion of 9 out of 18 Japanese aircraft which were railing Kweilin, the 
capital of Kwangsi. Among other places raided were Changsha, for the 
first time since December, and Foochow, which had 2 attacks on June 20. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
News from this theatre was confined to reports of bombing attacks 
on June 18, 19, and 20 on Akyab, Kalewa, Homalin, Magwe, and 
pop all carried out without loss. Direct hits were observed on 
enemy shipping, aircraft, and buildings. On June 9 it was announced 
in Cape te ree ee Mad Des Ue QUEE 
east coast of South Africar 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA " 
June 9.—The Foreign Ministry announced that the Argentine 
Embassies in Berlin and Rome had been instructed to present written 
protests to the respective Governments against the torpedoing of the 
entine tanker Victoria by a U-boat on April 17. 
uns 14.—The Foreign Migister referred to the recent German 
declaration of a blockade against the entire east coast of the U.S.A.; 
and said that its effectiveness would interrupt commerce with the , 
U.S. and Canada, and also would affect Argentine production, “which 
would be lamentable". 
June 15.—The Government were warned by Germany that all vessels 
entering the North American ' Þlockadez ione" after June 26 would do 
so at their own risk. 


- 


AUSTRALIA 

June 17.—Mr. Curtjn broadcast a warning on the gravity of the war 
situation in Russia and Libya. A complete setback for the Allies in the 
Middle East would garay affect Australia, since the enemy would 
command the Suez , and the gateway to India and the Indian 
Ocean would be open to him. Australia was thus irrevocably linked 
with Russia, whose defeat would strengthen Japan, and with the 
Middle East, the loss of which would sever one of Australia’s lifelines. 
It was still ible that Australia could be lost, and then Hawaii and 
the whole North American coast would be open to Japanese attack, 
free of any threat from any base in the Japanese rear. The combined 
effect of the battles in the Coral Sea, off Midway Island, and off the 
Aleutians, though it had frustrated Japan, was far from decisive in the 

le to free Singapore, the Netherlands East Indies, and id 
Philippines, relieve China, and strike at the very heart of Japan, an 
“all these things we must do" , be said. Australia had had a me dl 
deliverance . . . like that of Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain” , but she 
must continue without respite her intensive war effort. 

June 19.—Mr. Curtin and 14 other Ministers conferred with 300 
representatives of 84 trade unions, and asked for their help in transfer- 
ring more than 300,000 more men and women to war industries. Mr. 
Curtin said the war situation was bad, and referred to shipping losses 
and the difficulties of replacement, and the effect on supply lines and on 
petrol supplies to Australia. In spite of Japan’s repulse in the Coral 
Sea, which was not decisive, she had set out to make it difficult for the 
U S. to operate in areas vital to Japanese consolidation, though she had 
had to set aside her major objectives in the Pacific, namely the capture 
of Port Moresby and New Caledonia, with its subsequent attacks on 
allied shipping. 

One answer to the question why the Allies did not open a second 
front was lack of ships. Australia had no right to ask for aircraft from 
oversea when they had not full capacity from aircraft production in 
Australia, and therefore he asked the trade unions to do everything to 
co-operate with the Government in the production drive. 

June 21.—Dr. Evatt returned from U.S.A. He told the press that, 
in spite of improvements in the situation in the Pacific during the past 
three months and in spite of the victories of Midway and the Coral Lo 
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it was no "time to ease up", and Australia must press forward to 
regain what she had temporarily lost, and to "exploit that air 
supenority which will in the end give ts victory". 

June 22 —Mr. Hughes criticized the official communiqués about 
Libya as having “‘ladled out information like soothing syrup, and by 
emphasizing minor successes, having created the impression that the 
Allied forces, which were actually beifig slowly driven back, were on 
the crest of the wave". He said that the implications of Rommel's 
victory were most disturbing, since an attack on the Suez Canal would 
be a most severe blow to Australia. It was no use talking about what 
the United Nations would be able to do in 1943 and 1944; they must be 
ready to doitatonce. ^ | . gee Sa : 


BAHREIN | | PP 

Juns 9.—The Duke of Gloucester visited the Sheikh of Rahrein. 

BRAZIL EE [ NE 
June 10.—It was announced that the Brazilian ship Alegrete had 

been sunk on June 1 in the Caribbean Sea. : 2E ; 


^ L 


CANADA : E . 

June 14.—Mr. Lyttelton arrived in Ottawa. 

June 17.—It was announced that relief supplies for Canadian and 
Allied prisoners of war and internees in the Hong-kong area had been 
sent by the Canadian and American Red Cross in à diplomatic ex- 
change ship to Lourenço Marques, and a ship had been sent from Japan 
with supplies for Japanese nationals in North America. - 

June 18.—Queen Wilhelmina arrived in Ottawa. i 

"Tune 21.—An official review of the country's war effort was issued, 
and published in London, in which it was stated that recently the 
Battle of the Atlantic was less favourable to the United Nations and losses 
had been extremely heavy. Asthe Canadian Navy’s main job, this Battle 
had become “a race between the mass production of submarine packs and 
crews and the construction of the United Nations’ anti-submarine fleet". 
The Navy had multiplied many times since the outbreak of war, and en- 
tirely in small vessels for anti-submarine work. ‘This constantly expand- 
ing fleet is convoying the growing stream of aid from this continent to the 
British Isles", it stated; "significant is the fact that the merchant 
vessels of 17 United Nations have made Canada’s east coast the busiest 
shipping area in the entire world”. 

Dr. Nygaardsvold, the Norwegian Prime Minister, arrived in Canada, 
and told the press that his people, of whom 98 per cent were opposed 
to the Quisling Government, would welcome an invasion by the 
United Nations, who should brihg arms for the Norwegians to use in 
the fighting. - OX 


CHILE . ; 

June 15.—The Government were warned by Germany that all 
vessels entermg the North American “blockade zone" after June 26 
would do so at their own risk. A protest was also made by the German 
.Ambassador against comments in the Chilean press which were 
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considered. insulting to the Reich and Hitler, and President Rios 
announced that the Government would adopt “some measures” to 
avoid a repetition of such incidents. 

June 22.—The President approved a plan for using a credit of 
$34 million’, obtained from the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
for the purchase of raw materials and machinery. 


e 


CHINA : Pg LUN : 

June 11.—The Counsellor of the Chinese Embassy stated (in London) 
that China had over 300 divisions, with 5 million soldiers, in the 
field, and 10 million men in reserve or in training behind the lines. 
Over 800,000 guerrillas were harassing Japanese garrisons and lines of 
communication, while more than 600,000 regular troops were operating 
behind the Japanese lines. They had immobilized more than 1 million 
Japanese soldiers in China, including Manchuria, and as long as China 
resisted Japanese potential assistance to the other Axis Powers would 
be lessened. Up to the end of 1941 Japanese losses in China had 
exceeded 2 million killed and wounded. 

June 14.—United Nations Day was celebrated in the chief cities 
in Free China. Messages of mutual encouragement and determination 

were exchanged by Generals Wavell and Chiang Kai-shek. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


June 9.—Prague wireless announced that 41 more Czechs had been 

executed, 24 in Prague and 17 in Brno. 

uns 10.—Prague wireless announced that all the men of the 
bs of Lidice, near Kladno, had been shot on suspicion of harbouring 
the men who shot Heydrich. The women of the village had been sent 
to a concentration camp, the children sent to "educational centres", 
all the buildings razed to-the ground, and the name of the village 
erased from official records. It was announced that in addition to 
"assisting those who had etrated the shooting of Heydrich the 
population had also committed other hostile acts, such as keeping, an 
ulegal dump of ammunition and arms, and maintaining an illegal 
wireless transmitter and an extraordinarily large quantity of goods 
which are controlled." 25 more Czechs were executed in Prague 
and 6 more in Brno. 

The Czech Government, in London, in conjunction with the Polish 
Government, announced that, from the point of view of the security 
and prosperity of Europe, they considered the confederation of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia to be a primary and fundamental aim of their 
foreign policy during and after the war, and had therefore instructed 
the Polish-Czechoslovak Committee of Co-ordination to convoke four 
mixed commissions, economic, military, social, and cultural, to under- 
take the preparatory work. 

June 11.—The Czech Government in London announced in a Note 
to all Allied Governments its intention to secure retribution against 
the Germans for the Czechs killed as reprisals for the death of Heydrich. 
Prague wireless announced the execution of 34 more Czechs in Prague 
and Brno. 
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June 12.—Prague wireless announced that 10 more Czechs had' been 
executed in Prague and 8 in Brno. : EC 

June 13.—Dr. Benes broadcast from London a message to the 
Czech people stating that the Government held Hitler and his Govern- 
ment personally responsible for the “bestial destruction and barren 
horror" that they had committed against the Czech nation. : 

June 15.—Berlin reports stated that an ultimatum, expiring on 
June 18, had been announced to the Czechs giving them a ''last chance" 
to hand over those responsible for the death of Heydrich. -~ 

June 17.—The Government, in London, announced that they were 
making all necessary arrangements for setting up courts immediately 
after victory to try Hitler, Himmler, Goring, Henlein, and all the others 
r nsible for the massacre of Czechs. 

«ne 18.—The Berlin wireless announced that “the assassins of 
Heydrich” had been discqvered in a church in Prague and shot. It was 
also announced that ‘‘their closest aiders and abettors ... had been 
landed in the protectorate by British aircraft". 

June 19.—Gen. Elias, the former Prime Minister, was executed by - 
the Germans, charged with “favouring the enemy and plotting high 
treason”. i 

June 20.—Prague wireless announced the execution of two other 
Czech generals in addition to General Elias. 





DENMARK 

June 15.—Copenhagen radio announced that 7 schoolboys between 
15 and 17 years had been sentenced to prison terms for "serious acts 
of sabotage” against the German armed ‘forces. 


EIRE 


Juns 13.—The Information Bureau announced that the Chargé 
d'Affaires in Berlin had been instructed to protest energetically to the 
German Government. against the sinking of the merchant vessel City 
of Bremen on June 5, and to claim full compensation. 

FRANCE 

June 10.—The German news agency reported that a member of 
Doriot's National People’s (Fascist) Party had been shot on June 8 
at Nantes. 

Juns ll.—Marshal Pétain, speaking at a French Legion dinner, 
. said "Laval and I are now marching hand in hand.... There are no 
more clouds between us". — . 

ee 12.—Laval announced that he had forbidden Doriot to organize 
political rallies in Unoccupied France and to arm the special police 
of his National Party. He declared, “Doriot wants to take the power 
for himself, but the power is the Government, and I am the 
Government". "n 

The Paris police raided all the cafés in the Champs-Élysées, examining 
everyone under 21 for details of his occupation, and all those giving 
unsatisfactory answers were conscripted for farm work. 

June 14.—Laval declared, in a speech to representatives of workers 
in Vichy, that in the interests of France he ardently desired and 
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confidently expected a German victory, since if Germany lost the 
war France would certainly become Communist. He said that every 
French worker going to Germany released one young German worker 
for the eastern front to fight against Communism. 

It was learned that Abetz had stated in Paris that the damage from 
the British raid on Cologne had been so great that it had been n. 
to evacuate, not 140,000 people as at first estimated, but 250,000 out of 
a total population of 760, , and the number of dead was estimated, 
at between 11,000 and 15,000, and the number of injured as more than 
twice as many: He explained that one reason for the great number 
evacuated from Cologne was the unrest at the inadequacy of protection 
against air raids, as many A.A. units had been sent to Russia. - 

It was reported that Gestapo agents had started a REC. in Paris 
to destroy underground organizations of resistance, and that 99 arrests 
had been made, mainly in the “red belt" (the working-class districts 
on the outskirts of Paris). 

June 17.—Marshal Pétain broadcast a message, on the second 
anniversary of his request for an armistice, admitting the failure of his 
Government to overcome ‘hunger, want, discontent, and even anger" 
among the people. “The fate of France is in suspense in a world where 
the sufferings of war far overshadow our own complaints and ills" he 
said. "Responsible for the physical and moral life of France, I do not 
conceal how feeble has been the reply to my appeals ... The shortage 
of foodstuff and necessities of life, an administration too often careless 
and at times incompetent, have enabled inequalities and abuses to 
occur. The worker suffers .. . the peasant is impatient; the mayors are 
overwhelmed with work; the punishment of speculators is still in- 
sufficient. .. . But do you think that a return.to former methods would 
have more surely saved us?" “In this succession of hopes, setbacks, 
uncertainties, sacrifices, disappointments, which have marked the first 
two years of the armistice, was it not, in fact, France—wounded France, 
blinded France—which was seeking herself?" he concluded; "She will 
find herself, I am certain.” E 

It was learned that several hundred civilian firms had recently been 
closed by Laval in agreement with Germany, in order to supply labour 
for Germany. Young people were being compelled to join youth 
organizations, which were becoming work contingents for Germany. 

It was reported that the Germans had ordered the civilian population 
of the coast between Dieppe and Boulogne to be evacuated. 

, June 22.—Laval broadcast an appeal to the French workers to go to 
Germany. He said France was living through difficult times, “but 
there is a moment more fearful and, for me, more anxious—the moment 
when the fate of France will be fixed for long years to come. Our 
generation cannot resign itself to being a vanquished generation. We 
were wrong to start the war in 1939; we were wrong in 1918, at the 
moment of.victory, not to organize a better understanding with 
Germany. We must try to do so to-day. We must exhaust all possibili- 
ties to fmd the basis of a final reconciliation". “My ce in the 
Government has a meaning which can escape no one”, he continued 
"I desire to re-establish normal and confident relations with Germany 
and Italy...I desire the victory of Germany because, without it, 
Bolshevism would. to-marrow everywhere hold Sway". He therefore 
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urged French workers to work in Germany. "France cannot remain 
indifferent before the immensity of the sacrifices which Germany is . 
making to rebuild a Europe in which we must take our place... 
Workers of France, it is for the liberation of our prisoners that you are 
going to work in Germany .. . You have nothing to fear, but everything 
to hope, from the régime to be established in France. Socialism will be 
established throughout Europe, but ite French form will be shaped by 
our national character". 

It was learned that a yigorous campaign to recruit workers for 
Germany had been begun by Laval among the one million civilians 
evacuated from the coastal strip between Boulogne and Dieppe. 


GERMANY . 

June 9 —Hitler, Himmler, and Göring attended a ‘‘ceremony of 
remembrance” for Heydrich in the Reich Chancery in Berlin. Himmler 
described Heydrich as “that man of purest character", who was 
"filled with a deep sense of justice", and both Hitler and Himmler 
called him a martyr of the National Socialist movement and declared ` 
it was a “holy duty to avenge him". i 

Argentine protest against sinking of tanker Victoria. (See 
Argentina.) : 

Ste 10. Sordish reports stated that Gen. Dietrich, chief of the 
special Nazi S.S. storm troops, had been appointed to command the 
forces against the Russians on the central front. . : 

June 11.—Goebbels stated in Das Resch that the total of fatal air- 
raid casualties up to June 1, 1942, was 7,460. : 

June 12.—The wireless bulletins, in an English-language broadcast, 
described the Anglo-Soviet Treaty as “a suicide pact", which did not 
in the smallest degree affect the military situation. 

June 14.—It was learned that a blockade had recently been an- 
nounced against the entire east coast of the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 

June 15.—Official warning to Argentina and Chile that all vessels 
entering the North American “blockade zone” after June 26 would do 
so at their own risk. : 

June 17.—The Government, in reply to the Argentine protest, ad- 
mitted the sinking of the tanker Victoria, expressed "profound regret", 
and offered to make reparation. f 

June 18.—A trade agrèement was signed with Rumania, whereby 
Rumania undertook to deliver "within the limit of possibilities" sup- 
plementary quantities of petrol to those provided by prévious agree- 
ments, large quantities of vegetables, and cattle and draught animals, 
in return for sugar from Germany. 


GIBRALTAR 


June 19.—The new Governor, Lieut.-General Mason MacFarlane, 
arrived. m 


GREAT BRITAIN AMEN 
June 9.—Mr. Churchill announced the establishment of a combined 

Anglo-American Production and Resources Board to combine the 

production programmes of the two countries into one integrated 
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programme.to meet the réquirements of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
. taking into: account, "the need for the maximum utilization of the 

productive resources available to the U.S., the British Commonwealth 
' of Nations, and the United Nations, the need to reduce demands on 
shipping to a minimum, and the essential needs of the civilian popula- 
tions", and of a combined Anglo-American Food Board, so that “in 
principle the entire food resources of the two countries will be deemed 
. to be in & common pool, about which fullest information will be 

- interchanged”. . Ps E 

Mr. Attlee announced in the House of Commons that the number of 
civilian casualties in the British Empire from Sept. 3, 1939, to Sept. 2, 
1941, was 43,675 killed and 50,346 seriously injured. 

June 11.—Anglo-Russian: Treaty of Alliance signed. - (See Spectal 
Note.) ; 

The House of Commons approved by 329 votes to 8 the Government's 
fuel plan embodied in the White Paper, Cmd. 6364. 

Juhe 12.—Further reinforcements of Canadian troops arrived. 

June 13.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 399 
people were killed and 425 seriously injured during air raids in May. 

June 14.—Celebrations in hongur of the flags of the 28 United 
Nations were held throughout the country. ‘Mr. Churchill issued a 
message that President Roosevelt had told the U.S. people that they 
were not fighting alone, but "shoulder to shoulder with the valiant 
ie of the United Nations, the massed angered forces of common 

umanity’’, and therefore called upon them on their national flag day 
to honour the flags of all the 28 United Nations. Mr. Churchill called 
upon the British people to join in this tribute, and said, "In this 
ceremony we pledge to each other not merely support and succour till 
victory comés, but that wider understanding, that quickened sense of 
human sympathy, that recognition of the common purpose of humanity 
without which the suffering and striving of the United Nations would 
not achieve its full reward”. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in a broadcast to China, said that when Japan 
struck at America, Britain had not a great enough surplus to help 
China further or to protect her own territories. But 22 million people in 
Britain were now mobilized in the war effort, and British forces in the 
' East were "building up". ''We regard this eastern front as one of vital 
importance", he said. 

uns 17.—Sir Kingsley Wood asked the House of Commons for a 
su Jan Vote of £1,000 million.for war expenditure, which, he 
said, had recently been at the rate of about £84,250,000 a week. Ex- 
penditure on fighting and supply services averaged {68,750,000 a week. 
The previous Votes of Credit already exceeded the total of those granted 
in 1914-1919 by some £300,000,000, and Britain's total war e diture ' 
during the present war had already reached £8,600,000,000. e Vote . 
of Credit was agreed to. 

June 19.—It was officially announced that Mr. Churchill, actom- 
b by General Sir Alan Brooke, c.r.G.s. and Major-General Sir 

astings Ismay, had arrived in the U.S.A. 

une 20.—Sir Stafford Cripps said, at an lo-Soviet demonstration 
in London, that now that Britain had the full help of the U.S.A. in the 
war, “a help that is daily growing greater and more effective, the time 
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will come when, with this.help, we shallibe able to launch a great and 
. successful attack upon Hitler in the west". “But”, he continued, “itis 
success that is of the essence of the help that we can render to our allies; 
failure would damage, and would not assist our common cause. When 
we strike,.let us strike hard, and with the determination to march 
through to Berlin before we call a final halt". "E 

He said that the meeting was'celebsating two outstanding events, 
the first anniversary of the German attack on Russia, and the Anglo- 
. Soviet Treaty of Alliance. The Treaty, which had no secret clauses, 
reaffirmed that neither Britain nor the Soviet Union’ was fighting for 
territorial aggrandisement, nor did either wish to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other nations, and it laid “a great foundation-stone 
for the structure of the post-war world". But first must come victory, 
and he warned his hearers against underestimating the strength of the 
enemy. “It may still take us a long time to overcome their vast military 
and industrial organization", he said. The British and Russian peoples 
must strive to arrive at a real understanding of each other, for “ friend- 
ship that is based only upon admiration and lacks understanding is apt 
to be fragile and easily broken". . 

Captain Balfour returned to England after attending the Common- 
wealth Air Training Conference in Canada. 

1 ‘une 21.—Mr. Oliver Lyttelton arrived back from the U.S.A. 

t was announced that U.S. troops were in camps in many parts of 
Britain as well as in Northern Ireland. . 

Juns 22.—Mr. Churchill, in a m e to M. Stalin on the first 
anniversary of the German invasion of Russia, promised all possible 
help to Russia. "The fighting alliance of our two countries and of our 
other allies, to whom there have now been joined the vast resources of- 
the U.S.” he said, “will surely bring our enemies to their knees. You 
can count on us to assist you by every: means in our power". 


GREECE f 


June 10.—It was reported that 7,000 tons of wheat and flour had 
arrived at Athens in 2 Swedish ships. 

June 15.—An official announcement in the Athens press announced 
that 300 hostages seized by the German and Italian occupation authori- 
ties would be killed “‘if large-scale sabotage continues". 


INDIA 


June 10.—A committee of the Viceroy's Executive Council, to be 
known as the “War Resources Committee", was established to mobilize 
_and direct the economic war effort of India. 

The Duke of Gloucester arrived in India. . 

June 12.—The Duke of Gloucester broadcast a message from the 
King, thanking the people and Princes of India for their response to 
the appeal of the cause of the United Nations, but warning them that 
there was still much to be done. “The enemy is at the gate", the mes- 
sage said, “but there are few obstacles that cannot be surmounted b 
good will ánd co-operation. Let these then be your watchwords, bo 
now in this hour of peril and in the years of peace which lie ahead”. The 
King said he was proud to join with the millions of India in "the 
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brotherhood of service”, and concluded, ‘‘with all my heart I pray that 
out of this common peril you may draw inspiration to overcome the 
impediments that spring from distrust and to lay deep and enduring 
the foundations of good will on which the destiny of India may safely 
rest". ~ . 

June 14.—The Duke of Gloucester took the salute at the United 
Nations Day celebrations in Delhi. General Wavell exchanged messages 
with General Chiang Kai-Shek. - 

une 20.—The Duke of Gloucester ended his tour of Bengal, and in 
a message to the people, said “In the face of the great issues 
depending on this struggle, put aside your differences; unite, stand 
firm, and be bold; let the enemy learn that not only in the jungles but 
in every town, village, and homestead, too, Bengal can breed her tigers.” 

June 22.—It was reported that Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, and 
the Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, during their meeting at Wardha, 
had decided, upon a policy of demanding political freedom for India, 
though they were prepared to “tolerate” the presence of troops of the 
United Nations as allies of a-free India, to h p in Indian defence and 
in assisting China. AE 

Mr. Jinnah warned the British Government that they would be 
making the greatest blunder if they surrendered to Congress in any 
manner detrimental to Moslem interests. Nothing would. move the 
Moslems from their purpose—the achievement of Pakistan. : 


ITALY 

Jwne9.—Argentine protest against sinking of tanker Victoria. 
(See Argentina.) 

Jsme 10.—The King and Mussolini attended a Navy Day parade in 
Rome to mark the second anniversary of Italy’s entry into the war. 
A semi-official statement declared “Italy is more than ever determined 
to continue the struggle until victory is won. She offers to-day a 
magnificent spectacle of political, military, and moral strength and is 
much stronger than when she entered the war. Notwithstanding 
inevitable losses, Italy’s military power has considerably increased, on 
land, at sea, and in the air. War industries are working at full pitch. 
Food difficulties are borne with perfect discipline by this intelligent 
people, "who are fully aware that this war was inevitable and that it 
‘must be resolutely conducted until victory is won, whatever the cost". 

June 15.—Sefior Suñer arrived in the country. 

June 16.—The King received Sefior Sufier. 

Juns 20.—Mussolini received Señor Suñer. 

JAPAN us gf 
. June 10.—A broadcast announcement from Tokyo stated that 
Japanese naval forces operating in the eastern Pacific had carried out 
a surprise attack on Dutch Harbour in Alaska on June 4 and 5, anda 
heavy attack on Midway Island on June 5, which the naval spokesman 
asserted were “effective blows dealt against the American continent, at 
one stroke extending Japan’s defensive waters 2,500 nautical miles 
eastward” - K : 


June 15.—The Prime Minister told Chilean journalists in Tokyo 
that Japan was "prepared to fight for 100 years until final victory is 
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won and our enemies crushed. .We are confident that militarily, 
litically, and economically we can bring this sacred war to a success- 
conclusion". . 
Protest against proposed appointment of Chinese representative to 
the Vatican. (See Vatican City.) ] 


MEXICO , : d l 

Juns 16.—The Soviet WY attaché in Washington arrived in 
Mexico City at the head of a technical mission to confer with the 
President and military leaders. . 


NETHERLANDS 

June 10.—The Javanese-Regent, Raden Soejono, was appointed 
Minister without portfolio in the Government in Londón. He was the 
first Indonesian to be appointed a Minister. 

June 11.—Swedish reports stated that a “Dutch East Company” , 
had been recently formed by the Germans, which was to carry out 
the colonization by 3 million Dutch in the “new German eastern 
districts" taken fromthe U.S.S.R. - 

June 16.—A consultative board for the affairs of the East Indies 
was set upin London to assist Dr. van Mook. — 

June 18.—Visit of Queen Wilhelmina to Canada. (See poms) 


NORWAY: : 

June 15. —Swedish reports stated that: the . “Minister for 
Social Affairs, in a recent speech, had told the Virum that they must 
not mind being called errand boys for the German Army, because 
unusual conditions called for an unusual degree of adaptation, and 
therefore the Quisling Government must recruit. compulsory labour 
for the German Army. By enrolling for compulsory labour all those 
. Who were not employed usefully the Government hoped to improve the 
prevailing labour shortage. 

June 18.—A British-built destroyer was handed over in Britain to 
the DA Navy, making up the total of Norwegian warships to 60, 
including destroyers, submarines, minesweepers, and corvettes. 

June 19.—It was learned that Skien, Arendal, Namsos, and Aalesund 
had been "collectively punished" by the Germans by the ‘taking of 
hostages and other measures. 


PALESTINE 

June 20.—The Jewish oe and the Jewish National Council for 
Palestine issued a warning to the Jewish population of the dangers 
threatening the country, necessitating the mo tion of man-power 
and material resources, and outlined a scheme for recruitment to the 
. British armed forces and local security services. 


PERU . E 
Juns 20.—The Senate passed a vote of solidarity with Mexico in 
her resistance to the Axis. 


POLAND . ] 
June 9.—General Sikorski broadcast from London a message to the 
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Polish people denouncing the wave of mass butchery in Poland follow- 
ing Himmler's visit in the spring, and declaring that the perpetrators - 
of these crimes must be brought to account, and that a. licy. of 
retribution and the application of reprisals: wherever possible should 
become the guiding sobs of the allies. . noes 

June 10.—Declaration of Government in London, in conjunction 
with Czech Government, that tbe confederation of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia should be a primary aim of their foreign policy, and convoca- 
tion of 4 joint committees. (See Cz ja. 

June 11.—General Sikorski stated in London that he was “sincerely 
pleased” with the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance and with the results 
of the Soviet-American talks. “The strict observance of the principles 
contained in the, published treaty will bring to humanity the permanent 
and just peace which they desire”, he said. Poland was icularly 
interested in the acceptance by Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. of 
the Atlantic Charter as the foundation of the post-war settlement, 
and in their rejection of the conception of Nazi Lebensraum. “Poland 

with Soviet Russia a common frontier of 1,400 kilometres", 

e went on, "therefore, if only because of her geographical position, 

Poland is the factor which possesses and must possess a real influence 

on the shaping of post-war relations in this of Europe, both in her 

own interests as well as in the interests of other nations situated in 
this region”. , 

June 15.—It was learned that 2 German newspapers in the 
incorporated territory had announced on June 7 death sentences 
passed by German special courts on 18 Poles. 

June 16.—The Polish National Council, in London, adopted a 
resolution welcoming the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, which it hoped would 
"help in ve up in a suitable way the future of this part of Euro 

-in EON Poland has vital interests ın the forming of which after the 
war she must have a real influence”. General Sikorski said the treaty 
was “a most important political and moral success for the United 
Nations”, but that without the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July, 1941, 
it would not have been possible to conclude the treaty in its present 
form. He said Britain had an exceptional position in the war, which 
she had attained through “enormous effort, greater than that of any 
other nation at war, eithér on this oron the other side". She also had 
a unique position, because she had entered the war without being the 
object of aggression “in order to satisfy the demands of political 
morality and to carry out international obligations". : 

The Gestapo made a mass raid in the streets of Warsaw, and over 
1,000 people were deported to an unknown destination. 

Jwne 17.—It was learned that a decree had recently been passed by 
the Germans enforcing labour on all Poles between 18 and 60. 

June 21.—It was learned that mass executions of Poles were : 
continuing in the central and eastern districts. 14- Poles were shot at 
Orlow, near Lublin, 4 women shot at Molochwa, 50 women. sént to 
a.concentration camp from Krasnystaw, 15 people hanged in Poznan, 
40 people from the Wares prison at Pawiak shot, and 243 women from 
the same prison deported to the concentrátion camp at Ravensbrück in 
Germany. In addition to the 1,000 hostages taken from Warsaw, 400 
were arrested in Cracow. - bes : 
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June 22.—It was learned that the German Minister of the Interior 
had undertaken another tour of inspection of the Poznan and Lodz 
regions with Gauleiter Greiser and Governor-General Frank, and had 
also conferred with Hammerle, chief of the Sonderdtenst, about methods 
of making fuller use of Polish labour, especially for German agriculture. 
Pressgangs had rounded up 5,000 Poles in Warsaw, alleging that they 
had failed to register at the labour offices and had transported them to 
Germany. It was learned that in April 327,000 Poles from the General 
Government and nearly 200,000 Jews were collected for labour in 
Silesia and Germany. In the Baltic States and White Russia a decree 
had been issued ordering the mobilization of all school children over 11 
for agricultural labour, and all over 14 were to be sent wherever they 
might be required. 


PORTUGAL 


June 22.—A further contingent of troops left Lisbon for the Cape 
Verde islands. 


RUMANIA 

June 13.—Reports reaching Lisbon stated that there was a large 
increase in desertions from the Rumanian army, which had led to 
widespread sweeps of the main towns by the military police. A recent 
decree promised pardon to all those who returned voluntarily to their 
ene but few took advantage of this. 

t was also reported that at the opui of the new universıty term 
at Sibiu the Metropolitan Balan appealed to Rumanian youth to 
"break down the last barriers preventing the unity of the whole 
Rumanian people", thereby calling for the restoration of Transylvania. 

June 18.—Trade agreement with Germany. (See Germany.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


June 9.—Final census figures showed that the total European 
population in South Africa on May 6, 1941, was 2,192,185. 

«ne 13.—General Smuts, in a broadcast on the eve of United 
Nations Day, said “What the infant League of Nations failed to achieve 
the United Nations will attempt to rebuild on deeper and surer founda- 
tions. We hope to build a union which no Hitler of the future and not 
Hell itself shall venture to challenge again. ‘We shall not allow the 
freedom of free men and the free human soul, the spirit of man, to be 
insulted again as it has been insulted and outraged in our day". "Ina 
very vital sense we are each other's keepers, so help me God”, he said. 
“That is the meaning of this new organization of the United Nations. 
Here we and they are, the great and growing comradeship of man's 
vast future; many of them have been struck down im treachery, 
betrayed, and murdered, their flags torn down and dishonoured. Here 
they rise as from the dead, these ed Christian peoples of the 
West whose flags will fly to-morrow as the emblem of their rise”. 

June 19.—General Smuts, in a speech to cadet officers, declared that 
a stage in the war had been reached when critical issues would be 
decided; the end of the third year of war mearit that both sides were 
trying to force the issue and that heavier fighting would take place. 

June 22.—General Smuts stated that “the fall of Tobruk has in- 
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volved the capture of substantial numbers of South African forces in 
Egypt", but "South Africa can take—and will seek retribution". He 
continued, “While we should not minimize the seriousness of the losses 
South Africans in the north have thus sustained, there remains in 
the field, as a strong and well-equipped and experienced force, the 
larger part of the total South ican forces sent to Egypt. These 
units, together with the reinforcements which South Africa will now 
provide, will play a vital part in the defence of Egypt and in the 
ultimate wresting of Libya from Axis control". 


SPAIN 


June 9.—Mr. Hayes, the U.S. Ambassador, presented his letters of 
credence to General Franco. ! 
Jwne 11.—It was announced that Sefior Sufier had left for Paris. 


SWEDEN 


J*te 11.—It was learned that the 3,000-ton Swedish merchant 
ship Varmdo had been sunk in the North Sea by air attack Dagens 
Nyheter reported that 8 Swedish cargo ships had been chartered to 
take food to Greece. 

June 19.—It was learned that officers of 16 Swedish steamers engaged 
in carrying ore to Rotterdam and returning with coal had sent to their 
employers a joint message refusing to engage any longer in this traffic, 
because of "constant bombing in the coastal waters of the North Sea 
and of inadequate convoy protection". 

June 20.—It was learned that the Soviet Government had opened a 
news bureau in Stockholm. . , 


TURKEY 

June 10.—It was learned that a Turkish mission had left for 
Germany to purchase machinery and spare parts for Turkish indus- 
tries, in accordance with the Clodius agreement. 

June 13.—It was learned that 4 American long-range bombers had 
made a forced landing in Turkey. Their crews were interned. 

June 17.—The two Russians accused in the Papen bomb trial were 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, and two Turks accused of com- 
plicity to 10 years’ imprisonment. 


U.S.A. i 
Juns 9.—President Roosevelt announced the establishment of joint 
lo-American Boards for Production and Food. “Americans”, he 

said, “may have to give up some things to the other United Nations to 
achieve an equal and just distribution of food to all concemed”. 

Hans Gros was sentenced at Los Angeles to 10 ' imprisonment 
for conspiring to send military information to the Carmen Government 
and to 5 years' imprisonment for failing to register as an agent of a 
foreign Government. 
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Juns 10.—Mr. Lyttelton broadcast a message to the people giving 
them a picture of Britain "stripped for war". He polbted. out that 
Britain lived and worked under constant danger of attack by air and 
by sea; her life depended on shipping, and she looked to the shipbuilding 
of the U.S. to relieve the strain on her Shipping, which, until the U.S. 
output reached the necessary level, must "remain the principal link 
which binds the United Nations together in the war". Her life also 
depended on man-power, and he gave the foll figures: . 

Out of a population of 33,000,000 between 14 and 65, 22,000,000 
were full-time workers in industry, the armed forces, or civilian 
defence. 

In industry there were 5,500,000 women, of whom 1,500,000 did 
no work in peace-time. They did up to 55 hours a week on heavy 
jobs considered impossible for women two years ago. 

In the territorial auxiliary services were 76,000 women on jobs 
ordinarily done-by soldiers. 

Some 13,500 women were serving guns or proud in anti-aircraft 
batteries alongside men. 

77} per cent of boys and 67} per cent of girls been 14 and 17 
were now on war work on farm or factory. 

One home in every five had been damaged or destroyed by bombs. 
Even in April 1,000 People died in raids, and the scale of the raids 
was only a fraction of what it was. 

Britain’s life also depended on self-denial, and since the war there 
had been virtually no industrial disputes; the working time lost owing 
to them amounted to less than one hour a worker a year. 

Britain, which was only the size of Wyoming, was producing tanks, 

“jeeps”, and other mechanical vehicles at the rate oF 257,000 a year, 
an increase of 350 per cent over the rate in the last quarter of 1940. 
She was producing 40,000 big guns a year, and supplying them with 
25 million rounds of ammunition, also millions of small arms each year, 
with 2,000 million rounds of ammunition. Her output of aircraft had 
risen 100 per cent and her production of merchant ships 57 per cent 
above the rates during the last quarter of 1940, and her production of 
all weapons of war had risen by 100 per cent during the past 12 months. 
He explained that, owing to danger from air-raids in a country where 
no town was more than 70 miles from the coast, British production 
could not be carried out on the same mass scale as in the U.S.; “for 
example", he said, “we have made parts for tanks in 6,000 small shops 
. and then brought all those parts together to be assembled. In a 
different way from yours that also is a triumph of mass production". 

Britain was producing to the hilt, and was putting approximately 60 — 
per cent ofthenationalincomeinto war. ‘‘There is no ‘business as usual’ 
in Britain", he said. “There is no ‘production as usual’ in Britain. 
There is no ‘profit as usual’ in Britain. We have thrown everything we 
have into this war, and we will never quit". He declared that the great 
war aim must be to build a world where the common man could be 
“‘well nourished, decently educated, and enabled to raise himself in the 
scale of human living", and this was a joint task for Britain and the 
U.S.A., “for this world can only be built if-the U.S. and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations march forward as one". 

The King of the Hellenes arrived in Baltimore, accompanied by the 
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‘Greek Prime Minister, to arrange for Lend-lease shipments of war 
supplies direct to the Greek fighting forces. 

^ Juns 11.—The Lend-lease master agreement between Russia and 
the U.S.A. was signed in Washington by Mr. Hull and M. Litvinov. 

It was announced from the White House that a “full understandi 
had been established between the two Governments, after a “friendly 
exchange of views" betweenePresident Roosevelt and M. Molotov, and 
it was also stated that ‘‘full understanding was reached with regard to 
the urgent tasks of creating a second front in Europe in 1942”, and for 
measures for increasing supplies to Russia. It was announced that M. 
Molotov had visited Washington from May 29th to June 4th, and when 
-he left he was asked by President Roosevelt to inform Stalin that 
the conversations “had been most useful in establishing a basis for a 
fruitful and closer relationship between the two Governments, in 
pursuit of the common objectives of the United Nations". : 

June 12.—Mr. Hull announced that the U.S. was "in the act of" 

the exchange of materials with French North Africa, and that 
2 French ships might leave an American port any day under the same 
policy as before. With regard to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance, 
e said that the Lend-lease agreements of the U.S.A. with Britain, 
China, and Russia had brought the four great nations “closer together 
in their efforts to.carry out a sound economic policy". He stated that a 
"master" Lend-lease agreement had been offered to Yugoslavia. 

June 13.—A Presidential Executive Order created an Office of War 
Information for the dissemination of all official news and propaganda 
within the U.S. and abroad, except in Latin-America. 

June 14.— President Roosevelt, in a United Nations Day speech, 
spoke of the “four freedoms of common humanity" (freedom of speech 
and religion, and freedom from want and from fear), which were “as 
much elements of man's needs as air and sunlight, bread and salt. 
Deprive him of all these freedoms and he dies; deprive him of part of 
them and part of him withers; give them to him in full, abundant 
measure and he will cross the threshold of a new age, the greatest 
of man”, “Belief in the four freedoms of common humapity— belief in 
man created free in the image of God—is the crucial difference between 
ourselves and the enemies we face’ to-day", he said. “In it lies the 
absolute unity of our alliance, opposed to the oneness of the evil we 
hate. Here is our strength, the source and promise of victory. We of 
the United Nations know that our faith cannot be broken by any man 
or any force; and we know that there are other millions who, in their | 
silent captivity, share our belief” ... “We know that man, born to 
freedom in the image of God, will not for ever suffer the oppressor's 
sword. The peoples of the United Nations are taking that sword from 
the oppressor's hand; with it they will destroy those mu The 
brazen tyrannies pass—man marches forward to, ihe light". He ended 
by reading a special prayer for United Nations Day. 

The diplomatic representatives of the 28 original signatories to the 
Eun of the United Nations assembled in the White House to witness 

tures of the Mexican Ambassador and President Quezon of 

e Phi ippines. 16 Ambassadors and Ministers broadcast to their 
dm Lord Halifax said "Every hour and paral day brings nearer 
the time of liberation. Our forces are being swiftly and steadily as- 
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sembled. Itis not the enemy but the United Nations who will set the 
time and place”. 

M. Litvinov stated that-the agreements which Russia had recently 
signed with the U.S.A. and Britain "will constitute valuable material 
for the foundation of the future organization of peace on the principles 
laid down in the Atlantic Charter’ . i 

June 15.—President Roosevelt, submitting to Congress his fifth 
quarterly report on Lend-lease operations, said, that America's reservoir 
of resources was "reaching the flood stage", and was “no longer one 
way". ‘We are sharing the blueprints and battle inde of the 
United Nations, each United Nation contributing to ultimate victory 
not merely its dollars, pounds, or roubles, but the full measure of its 
men, weapons, and productive capacity". The report showed that 
egy three months ending May 31, 1942 the U.S. extended aid to 
the Allies amounting to more than $1,900 million, and in the 15 months' 
period from March, 1941 to May, 1942 they had provided $4,497 
million worth of goods and services. He also said, “Dollars and figures 
do not portray all that is happening, and 5,000 million pounds of food 
and medicine have helped to sustain the British, Russian, and Chinese 
peoples in the gallant will to fight". Lend-lease to date had provided 
12 per cent of the U.S. entire war programme, and 35 nations had 
shared the $2,138 million worth of goods exported up to May 31, 1942. 

In the quarter ending May 31, 1942 aid had been divided as follows: 
Goods—Articles transfe , £300 million; awaiting transfer or use, 
£34 million; in process of manutacture, £80 million; Services—Servici 
and repair of ships, {8 million; production facilities in the US £90 
million; rental of ships and ferrying of aircraft, £27 million; facilities for 
supply stations abroad, £2 million. Transfers made under Lend-lease, 
` he said, were not commercial loans to other nations, they were contribu- 
tions of materials to the common pool with which the common struggle 
was being waged, and he pointed out that though the battle of production 
was on the way to being won, the battle of distribution was at a 
critical phase. - . 

He added that such Lend-lease agreements as those with Britain, 
China, and Russia were “the first of our concrete steps in the direction 
of affirmative post-war reconstruction". By article 7 of these agree- 
ments "we have affirmatively declared our intention to avoid the 
political and economic mistakes of international debt experience 
during the twenties". 

Mr. Hull, referring to the recent German declaration of a blockade 
against the entire east coast of the U.S., said the policy of sinking all 
ships promiscuously without regard to neutral or belligerent origin “is 
a policy of lawlessness which Hitler already. has been practising 
wherever he could". 

President Roosevelt received the Duke of Windsor. 

King George of the Hellenes said, in an address to Congress, that 
Greece was proud to find itself “for the second time within a quarter of 
a century, by the side of a powerful and generous democracy”. “With 
all our free fighting men who have survived, with all our ships which 
have not been sunk”, he said, “we will fight on land and we will fight 
at sea, and we will fight in the air to the very end by your side and by 
the side of the other United Nations until barbaric violence has been 
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put down and a-new world established —a world for free men, not 
slaves”. E 
J*ne 17.—Mr. Welles said at Baltimore that the United Nations 
must cultivate the habit of co-operation sb as to win the peace after 
victory. Referring to the Lend-lease agreement with Russia, he said 
that it looked forward to the peace, since it provided the best means 
. of attaining expansion in preduction, employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, the elimination of discrimination in. inter- 
national commerce, and the reduction of tariff and other trade barriers. 
The Lend-lease agreements with Britain, China, and Belgium provided 
that five great nations became partners with full equality In a new world 
understanding, open to all nations of a like mind. “There must be agree- 
ment upon objectives to be attained and on the machinery for carrying 
- out the. agreed action of the United Nations", he said, “and co-operative 
effort of the highest order among all the United Nations to which the 
oppressed peoples of the earth may look with hope when they.. have 
cast: off their chains", die 
Admiral Leahy attended a closed session of the Senate F oreign 
Relations Committee, and the chairman later said that he was in 
favour of continued relations with the Vichy Government, since “the 
mass of the French people are-entirely in sympathy with this nation”. 
Jine. 18.—Mr. Early announced that Mr. Churchill, accompanied by 
Genéral Sir Alan Brooke and Major-General Sir Hastings Ismay, had 
arrived in the U.S.A. for conférences with President Roosevelt on “‘the 
war, the conduct of the war, and the winning of the war”. e 
" The New York Times published figures issued by the Navy and War 
Departments, yr naval losses in the Pacific as 237 Japanese ships 
hit as against 40 U.S, The Japanese losses were, 4 aircraft-carriers, 
1 battleship, 13 cruisers, 19 destroyers, 7 submarines, 25 transports, 
ahd 46 enp vessels.sunk; 2 aircraft-carriers, 5 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 
4 transports, and 10 auxiliaries probably sunk; and 6 aircraft-carriers, 
9 battleships, 35 cruisers, 13 destroyers, 1 submarine, 11 transports, 
and 24 axillis damage? U.S. losses were, 1 aircraft-carrier, 1 battle- 
ship, 1 cruiser, 10 destroyers, 3 submarines, and 15 auxiliaries sunk; 
and 1 aircraft-carrier, 1 battleship, 2 cruisers, 4 destroyers, and 1 
auxiliary damaged.  . * 
"o . Juns 21.—King Peter of Yugoslavia arrived in the country. " 
Mr. Hull, in a message of ‘congratulation to. Russia on the first 
anniv of her resistance to Germany, said that this resistance had 
"frustrated the plans for world conquest so over-confidently laid by our 
common enemy’. Before the end of another year, he said, the Axis 
Powers would have discovered that they had "seriously underestimated 
the determination and ability of their opponents", and would have 
realized that “in an aroused world aggressors can no longer escape''. 
Jwne 22.—The Navy Dept. announced that since Dec. 7 237 United 
Nations vessels had been sunk, damaged, or attacked in the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, and elsewhere. 137 of thesé 
ships were American, 28 Norwegian, and 22 British. j ' 
ident Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill issued a joint statement on 
their conversations, which had as their object “the earliest maximum 
cancehtration of Allied war power upon the enemy, and reviewing or, 
where.necessary, furthet concerting all measures which have for some 
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time past been.on foot to develop and sustain thé. effort of the United 
Nations; Complete understanding and harmony exist between all 
concerned in facing the vast and grave tasks which lie ahead". M 
'. Mr. Hopkins stated in New York that a mighty United Nations 
offensive against Hitler would take place, with “a second, third, and 
fourth front if necessary". ''Hitler's boastings are getting tamer and 
tamer”, he said, “for he knows the Russian Army on his eastern front 
and the British-American Army on other fronts—when and where he 
does not know—will bring his vaunted Panzér divisions to heel. His 
cities, one by one, will be destroyed by the Allied air forces". “As the 
. ring grows tighter and fighter around Hitler's army”, he continued, 
"the German people will then know how they have been betrayed by 
their cruel, hateful leader, and they too will take awiul vengeance on 
his sneaking, lying soul”. He said he was “getting tired of hearing 
people say that the British can’t fight. As our forces move nearer and 
nearer to the great battlefields where the war is finally to be fought and 
won, I for one shall be satisfied to-see our own Army figh ing side by 
side with the stubborn, tenacious British soldiers, sailors, and airmen. . 
We owe Britain a great debt which we intend to repay in full". 

With skilful leadership and aid by the United Nations he believed 
that Hitler would not make an irreparable break through the Russian 
lines. The Japanese, moving "with-incredible swiftness” through the 
S.W. Pacific, were “threatening China from all sides" .. . "General 
Chiang Kai-shek can be sure of our aid", he said. “Step by step, 
country by country—no matter how long it may take—the forces of the 
United Nations strike their way back to the very gates of Japan". 

ing that the Russian, front was the most important strategic 
front in the world, he said... “Make no mistake, Russia and the Red 
Army are in danger—just as they have been for the last 365 days. Our 
flow of supplies is reaching the Russian front, but more than that will 
be done. We will not be discburaged about that critical front". 
- Anastase Vonsiatsky, leader of the Russian National Fascist Party, 
was sentenced to 5 years' imprisonment and a fine of $5,000, charged 
with conspiring to send military information to Japan and Germany. 

The Navy Dept. announced that the Navy had been convoying 
merchant vessels thro the lanes of the Atlantic frontier for about 
30 days, and had brought about a decrease in the number sunk. m 


U.S.S.R. ^ E 

Juns 11.—Treaty of Alliance with Britain. (See Special Note.) 

June 13.—M. Molotov arrived back in Moscow. 

Juns 16.—Mission to Mexico. (See Mexico.) . ` 

June 18.—M. Molotov reported to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on his journeys to Britain and the U.S.A., and emphasized the 
importance of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty not for the Soviet Union &lone, 
but also in its bearing on the general political situation in Europe. 
Supplies were difficult to get through because of German submarine ' 
raiders and aircraft, but supplies from Britain and U.S.A. had increased 
nevertheless. "It must be admitted” he said, "that the war materials 
already received, and those to be sent us in the future, will play an 

* important in the cementing of our good relations with Britain 

‘and the U.$:". He denied rumours that the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and 











iet-American -Agreemient contained-secret clauses. “The 


K = 2d n of the formation of & second front was given careful consider- . 
- atión both in London and Washington” he added, “‘and complete agree-. - 


: ment was reached with regard to the formation of such a front in 1942 7 
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` ` The Germans will feel on their own backs the weight of the blows ofthe Ah 


"United Nationg," 

z, In America credits originally fixed at $1,000 million had beem 
Jj increased to $3,000.million, and Cree ee cd. 
^' supplies. “Altho the Soviet-Americaén Agreement is ofa prelimin- ` 

ary nature" „he said “it is important not only in that it determines the 

. methods of co-operation i in the conduct of the present war but in that it. 


^. foresees co-operation in the post-war period. The international position 


x 


of the Soviet Union has been Considerably strengthened, 'and'the bonds - 

linking her with other freedom-loving peoples are stronger than ever. 

-Among the freedom-loving “nations, Britain and America, who are 

giving ever. greater assistance to the Soviet Union, take the first place". 
: The Presidium ratified the London Treaty. 

.. Jsme 20.—M. Kalinin, in an article in-Isvesiia on the evé of the first 
“anniversary of the German invasibn, said “The. much-advertised 
iGerman spring offensive has ‘not materialized, and I can say with 
. confidence that the-German Army is no longer able to launch a general -- 
offensive on the whole front. Our armies have rolled back the Germans ~ 
and have passed over to the offensive". “The German army js not the ` 
Same as it was in the first months of the war", he continued. “Its 
“morale is low. It has ceased to be homogeneous It looks more like a 
patch-work pattern”. 


‘ VATICAN CITY 
June 15. — Tokyo? reports stated that the nmt Minister had 
“called to the attention of the Vatican-authorities that if the Vatican 
itted the stationing of a Chungking representative at the Vatican 
it-would ignore Japan's position, as Jepan i is now fighting the Chung-. 
, king régime". 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Juns 10.—Turkish reports stated that 300 trains, carrying artillery, 
' motor torpedo-boats, and parts. of submarines had passed through | 
oslavia recently on their way.to the Black Sea coast. 
oem 15.—Mr. Rendel, the British Ambessador, presented his. 
"letus of credence to King Peter on thé occasion of the raising of the 
-3 Status of the British Mission to that of an Embassy. 
June 17.—It was learned that 250 h es had been shot in a 10- 
E period in the German-occupied of Slovenia during April. . 
j dane 21 a of King Peter to U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) . 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR—II 


THE attitude of the sub-continent of South America to the war is 
inevitably different from that of Mexico and the Central American 
States dealt with in the previous article. Vast distances sepárate the 
more southerly Republics from the United States (Buenos Aires is 6,000 
miles from New York), and, since they lie beyond the U.S. defence belt 
of the Caribbean, they have felt that they cannot so easily be protected 
by the U.S.A., and that their extensive coastlines are much, more open 
to enemy attack. In some cases the orientation: of their traditions, 
culture, and interests is toward Europe, not North America. To the . 
educated Argentinian, for instance, Paris has always been his spiritual 
home, not New York. Their trade also has in the past been more with ' 
E than with the U.S.A. Since ihe days of Castlereagh and 
Canning Great Britain has been-closely interested in South America; 
British capital was the first to develop the resources of the new countries, 
British-built and Britigh-administered railways papi a large part in 
this development, and Britain has always remained the best customer 
of Argentina, Boliyia, and Uruguay. 

The determining façtor in the relations between North and South 
America during the last century was the Monroe doctrine, enunciated 
in 1823, and devised to prevent European territorial aggrandizements 
or conquests in the New World, and the translation to the Western 
Hemisphere of forms of government alien to American.ideals., But 
though the Monroe Doctrine was more or less accepted by the Great 
Powers, the “Roosevelt carolary" at the beginning of the present 
century and the assertion of United States supremacy in the Caribbean 
were bitterly resented by the American Republics themselves, and 
particularly by Argentina, who herself aspired to a position ofleadership 
in South America. The first Latin-American conference called b 
. Bolivar at Panama in 1826, and later conferences in the mid-nineteen 
century were inspired by fear of European or U.S. interference, and 
reflected the idea of Latin-American solidarity. It was not till 1889 that 
the first International Conference of all the American States was held , 
in Washington, but the imperialistic spirit of the U.S. at the end of the 
nineteenth century and pro-European leanings of the Southern 
Republics for long impeded the growth of any real political and 
economic Pan-American co-operation, in spite of numerous conferences 
` from 1889 onwards. The “good neighbour" policy of the Hoover and ` 
Roosevelt régimes since 1928, however, has gone far to dispel this 
suspicion of the U.S. and to give credit to the belief in their fair and 
friendly treatment. This reversal of U.S; Apes Rp bore fruit at the 
Buenos Aires Conference for the Maintenance of Peace in 1996, when the 
principle was laid down that “every act susceptible of disturbing 
the peace of America affects each and every American Republic and 
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justifies consultation" between them, while at the Lima Conference in 
1938 the American States affirmed their "spiritual unity" and declared 
"their continental solidarity and their purpose to collaborate in the 
. maintenance of the principles upon which the said solidarity is based". 

In case of danger to any American Republic they proclaimed ‘‘their 

common concern and their determination to n effective their 
solidarity", and arranged fðr Rd or regional meetings of the 
Foreign Ministers of the various States "when they deem it advisable”. 

An attempt was now being made to establish a Pan-American system 
of equal States with a common interest in maintaining the defence of 
the Hemisphere, and events in Europe, culminating in war in 1939, 
naturally accelerated this movement towards continental solidarity. 
A meeting of all the Foreign Ministers was held at Panama in September, 
1939 to consider a joint policy in face of war in Europe; a general policy 
of neutrality was adopted, and a “security zone” proposed in the waters 
of the Western Hemisphere. When the German occupation of France 
and the Low Countries completely changed the face of Europe a second 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers was held at Havana in July, 1940 
and a joint declaration was drawn up to deal with any possible reper- 
cussions in the Western Hemisphere, condemning any transfer of 
sovereignty in that hemisphere to a non-American State as "against 
American sentiments and principles and the rights of American States 
to maintain their security and political independence”. 

At the instance of Chile a meeting of Foreign Ministers was summoned 
at Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942 to consider the situation following 
upon the entrance of North and Central America into the war. The 
policy of neutrality adopted at Panama in September, 1939 had con- 
tinued until the invasion of the Low Countries, when, at the instance of 
Uruguay, a collective protest was made against this violation of inter- 
national law. The Havana Conference had, nevertheless, maintained 
this policy of neutrality, but the passage of the Lend-lease Act in March, 
1941 had made it clear that the U S.A. was steering towards a state of 
war. The Rio Conference was faced with the task of mobilizing the 
defences and production of the hemisphere in case of war. The U.S. and 
the nine Central American and Caribbean Republics had already de- 
clared war, Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela had broken off diplomatic 
relations with the Axis, and all the rest had either declared their inten- 
tion to treat the U.S.A. as non-belligerent or had formally proclaimed . 
their solidarity with the U.S.A. Mr. Sumner Welles stated at Rio that 
the pre-eminent issue before the Conference was ''solely that those 
- Republics engaged in war shall not be dealt a deadly thrust by the 

agents of the Axis ensconced upon the soil, and enjoying the hospitality 
of others of the American Republics", and therefore he called for the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations with the Axis Powers. On January 
16th a resolution was introduced by Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela 
that all the Republics should sever political, economic, and financial 
relations with Germany, Italy, and Japan. But Argentina and Chile 
. objected, the former asserting her adherence to the policy of strict 
neutrality, thelatter maintaining that, with her vulnerable 2,500 miles 
of coastline, she could not afford the risks of war. On January 23rd a 
resolution was agreed upon (which sacrificed an uncompromising 
attitude to unanimity of vote in the Conference) whereby the Republics 
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"in accordance with the procedures established by their own laws and 
in conformity with the position and circumstances obtaining in each 
country" agreed to "recommend the breaking of their diplomatic 
relations with Japan, Germany, and Italy". Their complete solidarity 
was re-affirmed, together with their determination to: co-operate 
jointly for mutual defence. It was also agreed that no American State 
at war with a non-American State should be treated by the other 
Republics as a belligerent, and recommended that special facilities 
should be granted to those countries which, in the opinion of each 
Government, were contributing to the defence of the emisphere. 

In the economic sphere, very far-reaching conclusions were reached 
at Rio. Through the circumstances of war uropean trade, which had 
been the main source of wealth for many Republics, had fallen to almost 
nothing and, therefore, whether they wished it or not, the Republics 
were being forced by economic necessity to trade with the U.S.A. and 
with each other, and to turn much of their en to the development of 
their own countries. Not only did the Rio Co ce lay down a blue 
print for continental solidarity for defence and war production, recom- 
mending the elimination of barriers which prevent the free flow of 
strategic materials, the pooling of shipping, and the co-ordination of 
transport facilities, etc.; it also drew the Republics closer together in 
co-operation for mutual trade, for the stabilization of exchange rates, 
and the development of land, air, and sea communications, for increased 
industrial development within their territories, and for the raising of | 
the standard of life, thus creating higher purchasing power and ensuring 
markets for these industries. 

At.the closing session of the Conference on January 28, Brazil 
announced the severance of diplomatic and commercial relations with 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay 
had already broken off relations on the 27th, and when Ecuador took 
the same action on the 29th, 19 American nations had taken up their 
stand against the Axis. For the first time, as the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister said, an entire continent had declared its unanimity for com- 
mon action in defence of common ideals. Only Argentina and Chile 
had retained their connection with the Axis, with freedom to follow, or 
not, the recommendations of the Conference. From the viewpoint of 
the decisions taken at Rio it would be as well now to consider the 
internal situations in the countries concerned. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES, POPULATION » AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Itisn first to give some idea of the general physical features 
of South America and of the enormous distances involved in a sub- 
continent which is 1} times the size of Europe. 

It is important to realize that the sub-continent of South America 
lies, not due South of North America but rather to the east of it. Thus, 
the Atlantic section is brought into much closer relationship with the 
old world of Africa and Europe, while the Western PERO | is linked, . 
via the Panama Canal, much more closely than the eastern ports with 
the Atlantic coast of North America. The distance between Pernam- 
buco (Recife) and Dakar is only 1,715 nautical miles, and' the distance 
between Pernambuco and Lisbon is only 3,154 nautical miles, as against 
3,678 nautical miles to New York. From Buenos Aires the distance to 
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New York by sea is as far as to Southampton. Practically two-thirds 
of the continent lies between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, but 
there is a remarkable diversity of relief, with great extremes of heat and 
cold and violent contrasts between equatorial lowland and highland 
lateau, between the bare deserts of North Chile and the luxuriant 
jungle of the Amazon. The west and extreme northern séctions are 
dominated by the huge chain *f the Andes, running for over 4,000 miles 
like a vast spiral column from the southern tip of Tierra del Fuego to 
the north coast of Venezuela, and attaining a width of 300 miles in 
Bolivia. The eastern side of the continent is occupied for the most part 
by three highland masses, the vast plateau area o: Brazil, further north 
the Guiana highlands, and in the extreme south the plateau of Pata- 
gonia, a windswept and treeless area. Since there are few outlets through 
these highlands and practically none through the Andes, the drainage 
is concentrated into three very large river basins, ing out to the 
Atlantic coast, the Amazon, the Paraná-Paraguay or La Plata system, 
and the Orinoco. The Amazon and its tributaries form the largest river 
system in the world and drain an area of about 2,700,000 square miles. 
These rivers uently overflow and are at times over 150 miles wide, 
but on the whole the channels are of sufficient depth for navigation, 
and ocean-going vessels can ascend the river to Iquitos in Peru, a 
distance of 2,000 miles. This vast basin of the Amazon, mainly con- 
tained within Brazil, has great natural wealth, so far barely touched 
- by man on account of its equatorial climate and its dense forests and 
swamps. The Orinoco basin, between the Venezuelan Andes and the 
Guiana plateau, drains an area of roughly 365,000 square miles, mainly 
tropical grasslands and potentially rich cattle-bearing areas. The, 
Paraná-Paraguay river system empties into the great estuary of the 
Río de la Plata (some 200 miles long), the chief opening in the coastline 
of the whole continent. During the three months' flood period large 
boats can ascend the Paraguay as far as Corumbá (about 1,700 miles 
from the sea), and Asunción, the capital of Paraguay, about 1,000 
miles up the river, can be regularly reached by fairly large steamers. 
The lower Paraná flows through the northern part of the flat and 
fertile pampa, whose cattle-breeding provides the main source of 
wealth for Argentina. This Paraná-Paraguay river basin, with its 
more temperate climate, greater accessibility, and less formidable 
vegetation, is one of the most important economic and political areas 
of the continent and supports a population of about 20 millions. 
There are roüghly 90 million inhabitants in South America, including 
representatives of almost every race in the world. The peoples of 
Argentina and Uruguay are mainly European, born in South America; 
Venezuela is primarily mestizo. Paraguay, Colombia, and Chile can 
also be regarded as mestizo. Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru are the Indian 
countries par excellénce. Brazil, which is estimated to be 50 per cent 
white, can roughly be divided into Europeans in the south, mestizo and 
Indian in the north, and the 14 per cent negro element concentrated 
in Bahia. Colonization of the interior has not yet begun on any con- 
siderable scale, and there is no dense rural population as in India or 
in China. The most intensivé urbanization has taken place in 
Argentina and Uruguay; nearly a quarter of the 13 million inhabitants 
of Argentina live in the capital. In Brazil also there is considerable 
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urbanization along the south-east coast, but there has been little 
penetration into the interior. 

Lack of communications has had much to do with this-distribution 
of population, for in South America there are more. formidable barriers 
to communications than in any other continent. This has also done 
much to prevent intra-Latin American trade (which in 1938 was only 
10 per cent of the total trade of the Republics and has hampered the 
growth of continental solidarity. The railway system of the Argentine 
pampa is the most highly developed, for here the climate and physical 
conditions are most favourable. A trans-continental railway runs 
from Buenos Aires and connects at Mendoza with the line from 
Valparaiso, but the Andean link has long been under repair and out 
of use. Railway systems in general are isolated and unco-ordinated, 
and there is a notable lack of direct communication between Republic 
and Republic. Air travel, however, is bringing about a revolution in 
linking the countries together. There is now a complete air service 
round the coast operated by Pan-American Airways, with 3 routes 
to the U.S.A. The Italian L.A.T.I. line from Rome has been closed, 
but Pan-American Airways have recently established a new South 
Atlantic route. i 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 

Leaving aside Argentina, Brazil, and Chile for a subsequent article, 
the majority of the South American Republics are Indian or mestizo 
in population, and in general may be described as in the process of 
working out constitutional democracy after revolution i 
dictatorship. From the political point of view Uruguay and Colombia 
occupy notable positions. The former is a progressive agricultural 
State with social legislation as highly advanced as that of any Republic 
in the world, and with a predominantly white population. Political 
life in recent years has been complicated by serious divisions within the 
two traditional parties. President Baldomir's coup d'état of March, 
1942, however, crushed the Herrerista and potentially Fifth Column 
opposition. Foreign policy has remained constantly pro-American 
and strongly ant-Axis, a vitally important factor in hemisphere 
defence in view of Uruguay's position at the mouth of the Río de la 
Plata. This strong attitude has been adopted not only in defiance of 
Axis attack, but also in the face of criticism from Argentina. 

Venezuelan politics are dominated by her economic position as & 
vast source of oil for Britain and the U.S.A. Her relations with the 
U.S.A. have been traditionally friendly, and Venezuela was one of 
the first South American Republics to follow the U.S. lead by breaking 
off diplomatic relations with the Axis on December 31, 1941. Sihce the 
end of the Gómez dictatorship in 1936 a national programme for con- 
stitutional government, economic reform, and the raisi of the 
standard of living has been put forward by President López Contreras 
and continued by his successor General Medina. Colombia, like 
Venezuela, lies within the defensive orbit of the Panama Canal, and 
like Venezuela it has taken up a strongly pro-American stand and 
broken off diplomatic relations with the Axis. Colombia is emphatically 
a democracy, and though there has been opposition to President 
Santos from divisions within his own party and from the right wing 
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party of Dr. Gómez, the fear of a conservative dictatorship has been 
removed and the policy of Alfonso López, President from 1934-38, 
and now again President-elect, is, like that of President Santos, liberal 
and pro-Allied. 

Ecuador and Peru are very similar in population and in geographical 
features, situated high on the Andes with only a narrow coastal 
plain. The frontier dispute een them led to hostilities in 1941, 
now happily settled. Both claimed the vast and potentially rich tract 
of jungle east of the Andes leading to the Amazon. Until 1930 Peru 
was governed by Presidént Leguia under a conservative régime 
supported by the Army, the Church, and some of the landowners. 
In 1930 came revolution, and since then, through a welter of intricate 
and'somewhat unscrupulous political jugglery, a constitutional and 
democratic form of government is being worked out. Dr. Prado, the 
President, is faced with much the same problem as in Venezuela, to 
make a satisfactory transition from years of military dictatorship to 
liberal constitutionalism, and, at least in theory, Peru is now a 
democracy. Peru is sometimes cited as the classic example of a "colonial 
economy”; the U.S. owns 80 per cent of Peruvian oil production through 
the International Petroleum Corporation, and almost 100 per cent of 
the mineral output. National feeling has in recent years been growing 
against this exploitation, but the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 
immediately evoked a declaration of solidarity with the U.S.A., 
Japanese assets were frozen, and on January 27 diplomatic relations 
with the Axis were broken off. 

In the background of most of the internal politics of these Andean 
Republics there is the regional issue, the conflict and contrast between 
the coast and the sierra, and in Ecuador there is marked divergence 
between the commercial interests of the port of Guayaquil, middle 
class and progressive, and the conservative mountain capital at 
Quito, more intimately connected with the Indian population. Ecuador 
is also in a state of transition towards constitutional government, 
after a tumultuous political career, with 12 Presidents in the last 
10 years. The present Government under Dr. Arroyo professes complete 
solidarity with the U.S.A. 

Bolivia and Paraguay are both countries suffering from a sense of 
national frustration, based on historical and phical grounds, 
and with similar problems of trying to form a homogeneous national 
unit out of a mass of illiterate Indians or mestizoes. Paraguay is still 
feeling the effects of her war against her neighbours over 70 years 
ago, which killed all but 28,000 of her male population, and in both 
countries the Chaco War produced a profound dissatisfaction 
with the existing régimes and the establishment of dictatorships 
dominated by the Army. The present president of Bolivia, however, 
General Pefiaranda, is one of the most constitutional rulers the country 
has known for years. In spite of Bolivia’s expropriation of American 
oil interests during the Chaco War, 80 per cent of the ple are 
pro-American, and the abortive German “putsch” in tly, 1941 
caused the Government to take a strong stand beside the U S.A. 
Paraguay's Government could hardly be described as liberal, but it is 
yu unfriendly to the U.S.A., and it has broken off relations with the 
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The decision taken at Rio to sever diplomatic relations with the 
Axis may also be regarded as a decisive step in the policy now being 
carried out by nearly all the Republics of crushing Fifth Column 
activities. Ttalian immigrants have always been fairly well assimilated 
into the Latin American populations, but the Japanese colonies 
(200,000 in Brazil for example) and the German colonies are well 
organized. The Germans had direct communication with Germany, 
and distributed propaganda through Embassies and Consulates and 
through the Transocean News Service. Their barter trade drive with 
the Aski Mark before the war was an example of their policy of seizing 
every political and economic opportunity to increase their hold. 
German and Italian air lines were one of the best weapons of the 
Fifth Column, but these — e.g. Scadta of Colombia, Sedta of 
Ecuador, Condor of Brazil— have been eliminated .or nationalized. 
The Nazi Putsch in Bolivia was discovered in July, 1941, and the 
German Minister, Wendler, expelled; Bolivia also took the drastic step 
of cancelling the contract of the Italian military mission in October. 
A similar plot to transform Uruguay into an agricultural colony of the 
Third Reich was scotched in the summer of 1940. The Morinigo 
administration in Paraguay has taken firm measures to deal with 

itical activity by foreigners, and has instituted anti-Fascist teaching 
in schools. The presence of some 60,000 German settlers in the country 
has been causing some concern, and steps have been taken to, encourage 
the settlement of refugees from Czechoslovakia, Spain, and elsewhere. 
- Peru took as drastic steps against the Fifth Column as any Latin 
American State, and in the summer of 1941 forbade the publication 
of the Transocean News Service, withdrew diplomatic immunity 
from Axis mail pouches, and cancelled the German Lufthansa con- 
cession. Peru also has 22,000 Japanese immigrants, but action was 
being taken against them even before Pearl Harbour. The U.S. black- 
list was circulated throughout the Continent, and has done much to 
cripple the activities of established German, Italian, and Japanese 
firms. The breaking of diplomatic and commercial relations with the: 
Axis and the setting up of boards to investigate espionage activities 
completed the process of closing the backdoor of American defence 
=e Axis infiltration, though there are still leakages through 

e and Argentina. 


. THE ECONOMIC SITUATION , 

. The war has hit South America very hard, since many of the 
Republics traded more with Europe than with the U.S.A. The standard 
af living even before the war in most of the smaller Republics was 

itifully low, and their economic situation far from stable. They 

ed a well-balanced economy and the majority of them lived 
virtually on one-product alone, Venezuela on petroleum, Bolivia on 
tin, Ecuador on cocoa, Colombia on coffee, and so on. It will be seen 
from the table below that much has been done since the war to 
reorganize trade with the U.S.A. and between the Republics themselves, 
and the Rio Conference, as we have said, set up the machinery for 


lThe Askı Mark is actually not money but a credit, which can be used only 
for the purchase*of German goods. The word stands for Auslender Sonderhonion 
fur Inlandbexahlwngen. 
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furthering this economic solidarity. Loans from the Export-Import 
Bank and trade treaties with the U.S.A. have offered economic remedies 
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which.none of the Republics can afford to ignore, and since the war 
most of them have become more,and more commercially dependent on 
North America. i 

Since their breaking of relations with thé Axis they have also 
become completely dependent on their Northern neighbour for-help in 
defence prepara lons, for none of the smaller Republics has an armed 
force capable of withstanding Axis attack. The U.S.A. has for long 
been asking for air and naval bases; has, for example, obtained 
facilities in Ecuador. Venezuela and Colombia are of particular 
importance to the U.S.A. because of their proximity to the Panama 
Canal. New airfields of great strategic importance have been built in 
Venezuela by Pan-American Airways, a naval mission was sent from 
the U.S.A., and Lend-lease aid for the supply of war material was 
extended. In Colombia also aviation is progressing along strategic 
lines; the country is in the important strategic position of having a 
considerable coastline on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. e 
Export-Import Bank has extended to Peru a credit of $10 million and’ 
a er loan of $29 million has been made fór defence p ; 
The navy has been trained by a U.S. mission since 1922. The traditional 
distrust of U.S. exploitation is gradually being broken down, a striking 
example of this being the visit of President Prado to Washington in 
May, and the signature of a trade treaty with the U.S.A. for the 
mobilization of Peruvian strategic resources, providing for the purchase 
by the U.S.A. of all Peru's rubber and cotton surpluses. i 

Bolivia broke off diplomatic relations with the Axis on Jan. 28. 
It was simultaneously announced that the Export-Import Bank had 
extended -a loan of $25 million for road construction and other public 
works. She was allotted in December between $10 and $15 million 
under the Lend-lease Act, and a U.S. economic mission visited the 
country to supervise the improvement of her communications and of her 
agricultural, oil, and mineral production. Bolivia's role as an "arsenal" 
of the Western Hemisphere is part of a realistic foreign policy, and 
Bolivia hopes to rehabilitate her economy through her position as 
the only large-scale producer of minerals, since the loss of Far Eastern 
supplies. . . 

One of the most important defence points of the whole hemisphere is 
the Río de la Plata estuary, and the os therefore has a vital interest 
~ in building up Uruguay's defences. A loan of $17 million has been 
made to begin work on the air base at Carrasco, near Montevideo, and 
on the aero-naval base at Laguna N The first shipload of arma- 
ments, together with a military mission, arrived from the U.S.A. at 
the end of March, while a Passive Defence Bill was by Congress 
at the end of 1941 and a Passive Defence exercise held in Montevideo 
in March. Uruguay is particularly interested in the question of maritime 
transport and in the establishment of an effective American convoy 
system. The sinking of Uruguayan ships off the American coasts has 
caused great resentment in the country and an important step forward 
was taken on June 27 when it was announced that the U.S.A. was 
establishing a naval patrol in the Río de la Plata, with Montevideo 
as a supply base. Conversations have also been taking place between 
Uruguay and Argentina for their Joint defence of this nere 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OVERSEAS 


. IV. LONG-TERM RESOURCES - 
IN the last number of the Bulletin, some data were assembled relating 
to the relative prices of factors of production in various countries, 
with the intention of throwing light on their more immediate prospects 
of specializing 'in one or other of the main divisions of economic 


. „activity. Here it is proposed fo glance at some data bearing on the | 


relative scarcity or abundance of the various factors of production, 
in the hope of gauging the more distant, long-run prospects of economic 
development. 

Table I below shows the amounts, per head of the total population 
of each of a number of countries, of certain resources—reserves of coal, 
potential water-power, reserves of iron ore, and area of arable land and 
of permanent meadow and pasture existing in 1938. It is necessary 
to make more or less serious reservations with regard to each of these 
sets of data., - 

The “probable reserves" of coal (derived from the Statistical Year- 
book of the World Power Conference, 1936) are necessarily very tenta- 
tively estimated, being defined as all coal of economic value in seams 
of 30 centimetres or more in thickness at depths less than 1,200 metrés, 
whether its existence has been definitely ascertained, or can only be 
reasonably assumed. The enormous figure for China is particularly 
suspect, but there is certainly reason to believe that that country’s 
coal resources are very great. f i 

The data of potential water-power available at normal minimum flow 
are derived from the U.S. Foreign Commerce Yearbook. In most cases, 
considerably more power than this could be obtained by damming 
rivers so as to spread their flow more evenly over the year, but this 
would obviously require a very large investment. It is noteworthy 
that, in most countries, the potential water-power available per head 
of the population is small compared with the energy obtained at present 
from coal and petroleum in the more advanced countries. If the coal 
used in the United Kingdom were converted into power at the rate 
usual in fairly efficient dlp ea (though a y it must, on the 
average, be used somewhat less efficiently than this), it would, together 
with thé petroleum used, serve to provide nearly one horse-power per 
head of the total population, while in America the power represented 
by the rate of consumption of these two fuels is not far short of two 
horse-power per head. It is only in the Belgian Congo, Canada, and 
New Zealand (among the countries listed) that the water-power 
available per head could provide energy on the American scale, and 
only in these, certain Latin American countries, and perhaps Nigeria, 
could it provide anything approaching the amount of energy per head 
used in Britain. 

The figures of iron ore reserves, which are derived from various 
sources, are even more doubtful than those of coal reserves, and suffer 
from tbe additional disadvantage that there is no uniformity of defini- 
tion. An attempt has been made to limit them to the ore which is 

obably commercially workable under conditions not far different 

m the present ones, which eliminates very e reserves of low- 
grade or not easily accessible ores in Britain, the United States, and 
other countries. Moreover, no allowance is made in the table for the 
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very great differences of quality and accessibility which occur even 
among the ores included. In pana however, the figures probably 
give a fairly good general idea of how well or badly the various countries 
are endowed in this respect. ; 


TABLE I. RESOURCES OF CERTAIN COUNTRIES'PER HEAD ‘OF POPULATION 








- United Kingdom 





U.S.A. and Cube 
























































Argentina — some 2.0 9.8 
Brazil ? 180. 0.92 _ ? 
Chile 400 more than 1 1.2 2.4 
Peru 140 some 0.21 1.0 
, China g 22,000? 2 about 2 0.22 ? 
India 53 ; about 8 0.4 ? 
Japan 220 à morethan1 0.1 0.05 
Bulgaria 0.25 ? 0.2? 0.63 ? 
Hungary = 20 3+? 0:58 0.16 
Rumania 80 some 0 70 0.21 
Poland 2,600 1+? 0.54 0.18 
Yugoslavia 2.6 -1+4? 051 0.40 




















It is unfortunate that the figures of arable land and (where available) 

* permanent meadow and pasture per head of the population relate to 
resources actually developed in 1938, and not to potential resources, 
which it is impossible to fix without applying some highly arbitrary 
and probably misleading dividing-line. A great deal more of the United 
Kingdom, for instance, than was under the plough in 1938 could be 
converted into arable at least as well as some land which is under the 
plough in other countries with highly-protected agriculture or a dense 
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agricultural population. In some countries, too (China is an Sal 
there is much land at t waste which could be turned into arable 
by the adoption of suitable methods. The statistics of land actually 
in use as arable and pasture, however, give some idea of the relative 
agricultural resources per head in different countries. 

The petroleum resources, which should be taken into account 
/together with coal and waterepower in judging the power-resources 
‘of the various countries, are omitted because statistics of petroleum 
.reserves are probably more misleading even than statistics of iron-ore 
reserves. Petroleum is relatively difficult to find, occurs in relatively 
small -pockets, and is being discovered, continuously at a rapid rate— 
the amount of it already used in the United States far exceeds the 
earlier estimates of that country's total reserves. It is not likely that 
the inclusion of petroleum would make a very marked difference to the 
relative positions as regards power of the countries listed in the table. 
. . The variation in amounts of the various resources per head is truly 
enormous. . It can perhaps be shown best by expressing these amounts 
as index-numbers, putting as 100 for each resource dealt with, the 
amount per head in the “median” country listed—i.e. the country 
which comes half way down a list arranged in either ascending or 
descending order of amount per head. This is done in Table II. Some 
light cán be thrown on the ultimately probable (and appropriate) 
division of function between manufacture and agriculture by comparing 
the figures in the first three columns with those in the last two, and the 
general level of all the figures relating to a particular ceuntry is also of 
interest. : 
rus countries in which the power and iron resources per head bear 








^^ |the highest ratio to the agricultural resources, and which are therefore 
ikely, in the long run, to have a comparative advantage in manufac- 
ture, are the United Kingdom, the United States, South Africa, and 
(though this rests’ upon a probably e ted estimate of coal 
resources), China. Next in order, come the U.S.S.R., Canada, Poland; 
Brazil, and Japan, with, perhaps (though insufficient data are available 
for these), Southern Rhodesia and oe Bena Congo. The countries in 
which the balance between agricultural and manufacturing advantages 
seems to be more or less even, according to this evidence, are Australia, 


New Zealand, Peru, and Egypt, and those in which the comparative’ 


advantage is most clearly for agriculture are Argentina, Chile, India, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 


As to-the general level of resources of all the kinds here considered . 


sid head of the population, it is clear that Canada, South Africa, 
S.A., the U.S.S.R., Australia, and New Zealand rank highest— 
though here the omission of any allowance for climate, quality of land, 
and distance between resources is evident in the far too high place 
iven to the U.S.S.R. At the other end of the scale come Japan, India, 


ugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and, probably, Egypt. In the realms , 


both of manufacturing and agriculture, the countries which are highest 
,in general order of resources per head have an advantage for these 
branches of production which need most capital and power, while those 
which stand lowest have the advantage in ches where labour costs 
form a high proportion of the whole. 


It must again be emphasized that the data set out here give only the. 


" 
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most general hint of the pattern of comparative advantage in the long 
run, omitting, as they do, any allowance for the quality and accessibility 
of resources and for climate. They must be regarded as illustrating the 
physical basis of comparative advantage rather than demonstrating the 
positions of individual countries. Nevertheless, the broadest of the 


TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS or RESOURCES PER HEAD IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES! 
——aAa 















































1 100—moedian of definite values given for each resource. 


- particular conclusions derivable from them must- be allowed some 


validity, especially as they are in accordance with indications brought 
out from other data in earlier articles of this series. 

What is clear from all these articles together is that the tendency 
towards the development of manufacturing in many countries outside 
the established centres of industry is likely to be strong, quite zd 
from any special encouragement which may be given to this develop- 
- ment by governments or by the special needs of war. The countries 
which appear most likely to advance further in this direction are 
Canada (which has already gone far), Australia, and South Africa, 
which may well go the farthest of all, and is, in fact, perhaps the most 
likely of all countries outside Europe and North America to become a 
- major centre of heavy industry. The countries of Latin America are 


== 
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less well placed for industrial development, though, by making use of 
their relatively plentiful water-power they may well go a considerable 
way in that direction, Brazil, with its great deposits of iron ore, 
perhaps playing a leading part. India is not well equipped by nature for 
great industrial development, but the continually increasing pressure of 
population on the land is nevertheless likely to stimulate a considerable 
advance. China, under the stimulus of the same pressure, even if the 
size of her coal reserves has been greatly over-estimated, seems to 
much: better prospects of becoming a great man i 
nation, if only the conditions of political stability essential to such a 
. development can be achieved. : 

One thing, at all events, can be stated with great confidence—namely, 
that only by paying attention to the comparative advantages of various 
areas for various industries (a task made very difficult at present by 
lack of data and an amazing lack of previous work) can any real light 
be thrown on the directions of development which are probable as well 
as on those which are desirable. í 

A. J. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF JULY 2 


MR. CHURCHILL, replying to the debate in Parliament on July 2, 

inted out what a remarkable example it had.been of tlie unbridled 

om of their Parliamentary institutions. Everything that could 

be thought of had been used to weaken confidence in the Government 

and to make the Army distrust the backing it was getting, and all this 
was poured out by radio and cable to all parts of the world. 

He next pointed out that it was not true to represent the Libyan 
offensive of November 1941 as a failure. The enemy was driven back 
400 miles and 10,000 Germans were taken prisoner. But now, the 
misfortunes of the last fortnight had completely transformed the 
situation not only in that theatre but throughout the Mediterranean. 
They had lost 50,000 men, by far the larger proportion of them 
Eram a great mass of material, and large quantities of stores, which 
ell into the enemy's hands. ‘The evil effects of these events in Turkey, 
Spain, France, and French North Africa", he said, "cannot yet be 
measured." He went on: 

“The fall of Tobruk with its garrison of about 25,000 men in a single 
,day was utterly unexpected. Not only was it unexpected by the House 
and the public at large, but by the War Cabinet, the Chiefs of Staff, 
and the General Staff of the Army. It was also unexpected by Gen. 
Auchinleck and the Higher Command in the Middle East.... It was 
hoped that we would hold the very strong frontier position which had 
been built rd the Germans and improved by ourselves from Sollum 
to Halfaya , from Capuzzo to Fort Maddalena. From this position 
our newly-built railroad ran backwards at right angles, and we were 
no longer formed to a flank with our backs to,the sea, as we had been 
in the earlier stages of the new Libyan battle. Gen. Auchinleck expected 
to maintain these positions anti the powerful reinforcements which . 
were approaching, and have in part arrived, enabled him to make a 
much stronger bid to seize the initiative for a counter-offensive.”’ 

The decision to hold Tobruk was taken by Gen. Auchinleck, but the. . 
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War Cabinet and its advisers thoroughly agreed with him beforehand. 
The decision to surrender “was taken to the best of my knowledge by 
the commander of the fortréss, and certainly it was most unexpected 
to the Higher Command in the Middle East". 

When he left for America on June 17 the situation was one with which 
they had no reason to be discontented.- Their resources were much 
larger than the enemy’s, and so were thdir approaching reinforcements, 
and "it was only gradually that the very grievous disproportionate 
losses which our armour sustained in the fighting round and south of 
Enightsbridge became apparent". He then said how greatly shocked 
he had been on June 21 to hear that Tobruk had fallen, and pointed out 
. that it was an vation in the days that followed to read distorted 

accounts of the feelings in Britain and the House of Commons. He 
indicated the extent to which Press reports and headlines could mis- 
represent the real feeling of responsible people in Great Britain, and 
said that the fact that rumours coming from hotne about a political 
crisis did not prejudice the work he had to do was “due solely to the 
fact that our American friends are not fair-weather friends". 

After saying that his cónversations with President Roosevelt "were 
concerned with nothing, or almost nothing, but the movement of 
piu ships, guns, and aircraft and with the measures to be taken to 
combat the losses at sea”, he referred to the American shipbuilding 
programme, saying they were building in 1942 about 4 times as much 
gross tonnage—not dead weight—as was being built in the U.K., 
and he was assured they would launch between 8 and 10 times as 
much aš the U.K. in 1943. Shipping losses had been very heavy 
lately, and the bulk had been on the eastern shores of America. ` 





Turning to the Libyan battle, he said that in its opening E 
they were defeated under conditions which gave a good and reasonable 
_ expectation of success. The regathering and reinforcement of the 
Army was considered a necessary reason for delay in the offensive 
it was desired to begin, but this delay helped the enemy also. He 
described the Axis attacks on Malta, saying: ‘There has never been 
any case in this war of a successful defence against a epee air 
pour being made by aircraft which have only 2 or 3 airfields to work 
Malta is the first exception. At one time they were worn down. 

to no more than a dozen fighters, yet .. . they maintained an unbroken 
resistance. We continued to reinforce them from the Western 
Mediterranean as well as from Egypt by repeated operations of- 
difficulty and hazard, and maintained a continuous stream of Spitfire 
aircráft in order to keep them alive in spite of the enormous wastage, 
not only in the air, but also im the limited airfields on the ground. As. 
part of this, hundreds of fighter aircraft have been flown in from 
aircraft carriers of the Royal Navy and we were assisted by the U.S. 
Navy, whose carrier Wasp rendered notable service on more than 
one occasion." Malta lived through the bombardment until at last, 
at the beginning of May, the bulk of the German aircraft had to be 
- withdrawn for the Russian front. Malta was now stronger in aircraft 
than ever before, but while the assault was at its height she could do 
ctically nothing to impede the sending of Axis reinforcements to 
Libya, However, the armies drew up in the desert in the middle of 
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May about 100,000 a side. They had 100,000, the Axis 90,000, of whom 
50,000 were Germans. They had a superiority in the number of tanks 
of perhaps 7 to 5, and in artillery of nearly 8 to 5, and included in them 
were.several regiments of the latest form of howitzer which threw 
a 55-pound shell 20,000 yards. It.was not true, therefore, that they 
had to face 50-pounder guns with only 25-pounders. The 25-pounder, 
however, was one of the finest guns in Europe, and a perfectly new 
weapon. It was true that the enemy, by the tactical uses which he made 
of his 88 mm. anti-aircraft and his anti-tank weapons, gained a 
decided advantage. But this became apparent only as the battle 
ed. 


The British forces enjoyed throughout the battle, and to-day, 
superiority in the air. Dive-bombers played a prominent part at Bir 
Hakeim and Tobruk, but it was not true that they should be regarded 
as a decisive or even as a massive factor-in this battle. 

with Rommel’s attack, he said very heavy losses were 
sustained by both sides, but the enemy held tenaciously to the inroad 
he had made, and “we were so mauled in the struggle that no effective 
counter-stroke could be delivered". f 

He then referred to the abortive attack of June 4 and to the e 
which surged round Bir Hakeim for 8 or 9 days, with the su 
withdrawal, “though with heavy losses. This was a turning-point 
in the battle, which went on for another 5 days on conditions of 
equality. But on June 13 there came a change; of 300 tanks which 
went into action only 70 remained at nightfall, without any correspond- 
ing loss to the enemy". He did not know, he said, what actually 
happened in the fighting that day; he could only give the facts, and it 
was for the House to decide whether these facts resulted from the 
faulty central direction of the war, or whether they resulted from the 
terrible hazards and unforeseeable accidents of battle. 

The battlefield passed into the hands of the enemy, and his wounded 
tanks could be repaired; many, evil consequences followed— the 
withdrawal from Gazala, the decision to hold Tobruk together with the 
Halfaya-Sollum-Capuzzo-Maddalena line, and then the fall of Tobruk. 
This entailed wither wal to the Mersa Matruh position, which placed 
125 miles of waterless desert between the 8th Army and its foes. Most 
authorities ed that 10 days or a fortnight would be gained by 
this, but on the 5th day, June 26, Rommel presented himself with his 
armoured and motorized forces in front of this new position. Battle 
was joined next day, and the whole Army, which had been heavily 
reinforced with new and fresh troops, was engaged all together at 
one time. Although very heavy damage was inflicted on the enemy 
the advance of the German Light Division together with the remainder 
of the Panzer Corps, 100 to 150 heavily armed tanks, led to a further 
retirement owing to the destruction of their armour. Very con- 
siderable reinforcements had reached the Army or were approaching, 
and while he supposed he ought not to say they would hol t, he 
would go as far as to say they did not regard the struggle as in any. 
way decided. is 


: After a warm tribute to the New Zealand Division, which was fighting 
hard at that moment, he emphasized that the failure so far of the 
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Army was not due to any conscious or wilful grudging of reinforce- 
ments in men or material Some of the Australians had to go home, 
owing to the Japanese threat, and some British units had to go to India, 
others there staying, instead of leaving for the Middle East, but 
during thé last 2 years, apart altogether from reinforcements to other 
theatres, there had gone to the Middle East from Great Britain, from 
the Empire and, to a lesser extent, fibm the United States, 950,000 
men, 4,500 tanks, 6,000 aircraft, nearly 5,000 guns, 50,000 machine 
guns, and over 100,000 mechanical vehicles, and this had been done 
in a period when for a large of the time they were threatened with 
invasion, and for the rest of it were sending large supplies to Russia. 

He next dealt with the question of tanks. When what he might 
call the Belisha period ended they were left with some 250 armoured 
vehicles, very few of which carried even a 2-pounder gun. Most of 
these were lost in France. After the war began the designs were settled 
and orders on a large scale were placed by Mr. Hore-Belisha. For more 
than.a year the threat of invasion hung over them, and there was no 
time to make improvements at the of supply; they had to 
concentrate upon numbers. When the tanks came out they had 
grievous defects, the correction of which caused delay, and this would 
have been avoided if the preliminary experiments on the scale of 
12 ins. to the foot—full scale—had been. carried out earlier. Normally, 
production of tanks was not started on a large scale till exhaustive 
tests of the first models had been made, but they had never been able 
to indulge in the luxury of that precise process—they had to take it 
straight off the drawing board and go into full production. Here he 
was dealing with the Matildas, Cruisers, and Valentines, he said, and 
it would be wrong to write them off as useless; they were to-day of 
real value, and in Russia the Valentine was highly rated. They had 
sent over 2,000 tanks to Russia. 

The A22, the Churchill tank, was designed as the result of a meeting 
he had called in June, 1940, and a later and faster tank about a year 
later, but neither of these had yet been in use against the enemy. He 
sent the earliest 2 that were made out to Egypt to be tested and made 
desert-worthy, but none had yet reached a stage where it could be 
employed at that distance. It took about 6 months to get a tank or 
gun into the bands of the troops there. 

As to dive-bombers and transport 'planes, he pointed out that they 
could not judge whether they ought to have dive-bombers at any 
particular date without also considering what they would have had to 
give up if they had had them. The leading men in the Air Force, who 
thought little of dive-bombers, were responsible for the fact that 
they had the 8-gun fighter which destroyed so many Ju. 87s in the 
Battle of Britain and warded off invasion. The Army wished to have 
. them, however, and nearly 2 years earlier orders had been placed for 
them, but they had not come to hand in any number yet. Against 
ships at sea the dive-bomber seemed to him to be a still more dangerous 
weapon. : 

jobs transport aircraft, if they had built 1,000 of them, it would 
have cut off their already far from adequate bomber force. He thought 
it was a very great mistake to disparage the bomber effort against 
Germany—it was one of the most powerful means they had of carrying 
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on an offensive war. London received sympathy when the blitz was 
on, but Cologne got nothing from the civilized world except ‘‘Serves 
them right". In addition, the Germans knew that this attack was’ 
going to get stronger until, as he believed, it would play a great and 
perfectly definite part in abridging the course of the war, in taking the 
strain off Russia, and in reducing the building of- submarines and 
other weapons. . 


Returning to Libya, he said that before the battle began he urged 
General Auchinleck to take the command himself, but the General 

ve him various good reasons for not doing so, and General Ritchie 
ought. the battle. On June 25 General Auchinleck assumed the 
command himself, and the Government at once approved his decision 
and assgred him of their confidence. It was essential that Generals 
should have a strong Government behind them—they would not run 
risks unless they felt they need not look over their shoulders or worry 


about what was rn aed at home. 
Taking a wider survey, he had never shared the view that the war _ 


would end in 1942, and there was no reason to suppose that it would 
stop when the final result had become obvious. But despite the losses 
in rex and elsewhere and the sinkings at sea, “‘I affirm with confidence," 
he said, “that the general strength and prospects of the United Nations 
have greatly improved.since the turn of the year ...the outstanding . 
feature is, of course, the steady resistance of Russia.... I make 
-no forecast of the future. All I know is that the Russians have surprised 
Hitler before and I believe they will surprise him again. Anyhow, 
whatever happens, they will fight on to death or victory." The second 
great fact was the growth of Allied air , Which was proceeding 
with immense rapidity.. For the past 6 months the convoys to the 
East had grown, and every month some 50,000 men with the best 
equipment had rounded the Cape of Good Hope. That this should have 
been done so far without loss constituted "an achievement prodigious 
and unexampled in history”. As these Armies went round the Cape the 
Government decided where they should go; in March the been 
deeply anxious about India, and now "a far larger Army, British and 
In , stands in India under the command of General Wavell than 
ever before in the history of the British connection", while Ceylon was 
now strongly defended. The improvement in the position of Australia 
and India been effected in the main by the brilliant victories gained 
by the U.S.A. in the Coral Sea and at Midway. The 5 Japanese aircraft 
carriers which came into the Bay of Bengal at the beginning of April 
were now at the bottom of the sea. Superb acts of devotion had been 
performed by American airmen. From some of their successful attacks 
on the Japanese aircraft only 1 aircraft returned out of 10; in others 
the loss was more than half, but the work had been done, and the 
position in the Pacific definitely altered in their favour. 


After pointing out that much harm had been done abroad by the 
2 days’ debate in May—only the hostile speeches were reported 
abroad—he referred to the agitation to deprive him of the function he 
exercised in the general conduct of the War. Under the existing 
arrangement he supervised the activities of the three Chiefs of the 
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Staff, whether as Prime Minister or Defence Minister. "I work 
myself", he went on, “under the supervision and control of the War 
Cabinet, to whom all important matters are referred and whom I have 
to carry with me in all major decisions. Nearly all my work has been 
done in writing, and a complete record exists of all the directions I 
have given, the inquiries I have made, and the telegrams I have 
drafted. I shall be perfectly content tp be judged by them.” s 

Parliament had the right to dismiss him when it pleased. What 
it had no right to do was to ask him to bear onsibilities without 
.the power of action, and “clam on each side by strong men". It 
was proposed ‘that he should be stripped of his responsibilities for 
defence "in order that some military figure or some other unnamed 
personage should assume the eral conduct of the war, that he 
should have complete control of the Armed Forces, that he should be 
the Chief of the Chiefs of the Staff, that he should nominate or dismiss ^ 
the generals or the admirals, that he should always be ready to resign, 
that is to say, to match himself inst his political colleagues... if 
he did not get all he wanted, that he should have under him a Royal 
Duke as C.-in-C. of the Army, and finally, I presume, though this 
was not mentioned, that this unnamed personage should find an 
appendage in the Prime Minister to make the necessary explanations, 
excuses, and apologies to Parliament when things go wrong’’. That 
was, at any rate, a policy, but it was a system very’ different from 
the Parliamentary one, and he for one would take no part in it. As 
for the proviso that the new personage should be subject to the War 
Cabinet, he said, "subject to the War Cabinet against which this 
all-powerful potentate is not to hesitate to resign on every occasion 
if he could not get his way", and he repeated that he did not think 
that was a plan which would commend itself to Parliament. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 
Enemy activity over the British Isles was only slight, but on two or 
three occasions some bombers penetrated into the Midlands. On 
June 24 night, when some damage was done in several places in that 
area uate by Germany.to include Birmingham), 5 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed. Norwich also had another raid on June 26 night, when 
3 aircraft were destroyed, and on June 28 night some damage and 
casualties were caused at Weston-super-Mare, where 2 raiders were 
shot down. ` 
The heaviest raids on German objectives were those on Emden 
P 22 night), Bremen (June 25, 27, and 29 and July 2 nights), and 
t. Nazaire U-boat base (June 24 and 28 nights). The first attack on 
Bremen was made by over 1,000 bombers, and carried through in 75 
minutes. Heavy cloud prevented the results being observed. "The raid 
of July 2 night was also made by a powerful force, which dropped all its 
bombs on the target in 30 minutes. On the first night of these attacks 
raids were also made on many airfields in Holland and France, and 52 
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aircraft failed to return. After the July 2 attack 13 bombers were 
missing. Other objectives bombed frequently were airfields and rail- 
ways in the Low Countries and France. Dunkirk docks, shipping 
off the French and Dutch coasts, Havre, Cherbourg, Boulogne, and 
Hazebrouck, and a number of airfields in Holland during daylight on 
July 4. Six U.S. air crews flying Bostons took part in this attack, 
in which direct hits were scorgd on buildings and other targets at 
Hammstede, Alkmaar, and Valkenburg. 3 aircraft were lost, 2 of them 
American. 

A review of operations in June showed that in “intruder” raids 12 
German bombers were destroyed at their bases and many others 
damaged; while many ships and railways were also hit. Day fighters 
shot down 37 German aircraft over France and the Low Countries and 
6 over the British coast, while night fighters destroyed 28, maling 83 in 
all. 69 British fighters were lost, but 5 pilots were saved. Since the war 
began 4,408 enemy aircraft have been oyed in daylight by British 
fighters up to June 30. 

The Germans reported successful attacks on military objectives in 
the U,K. and described the raids on Germany as aimed mainly at the 
civilian population. They claimed the destruction of 200 British air- 
craft between June 17 and 28, with the loss of only 37 German. In the 
Atlantic the sinking of 14 merchant ships in 2 days was announced by 
Hitler's H.Q. on June 30, and on July 5 it was claimed that bombers 
and U-boats had the previous day sunk 5 and damaged 10 laden 
vessels between Spitzbergen and, North Cape. 


American Waters. Oa June 23 the U.S. Navy Dept. stated that in 
the 12 days June 3-14, 13 Allied vessels had been sunk in the Caribbean 
by U-boats, and on June 30 the Germans claimed the sinking of 14 
cargo vessels in 2 days, some of them laden with material for Africa. 
On July 3 the U.S. steamer San Pablo was torpedoed and sunk while 
unloading at Limon, Costa Rica. Several other losses were reported, 
including that of 2 Mexican tankers in the Gulf of Mexico. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Germans claimed the captere of Sevastopol on July 1, and om 
July 3 the Russians announced that the city had been evacuated. They 
stated that in the last 25 days of the Gérman attack 150,000 casualties. 
were inflicted on the enemy, and that over 250 tanks, 300 aircraft, and. 
250 guns had been put out of action. The Russian losses since June 7 
were 11,385 killed, 21,099 wounded, and 8,900 missing. On June 29 the 

claimed that since June 7, in forcing their way across the 
Chernaya valley, they had taken over 13,000 prisoners, and captured 
or destroyed 221 guns and 462 mortars. 

On the Kharkov front fresh German attacks began on June 22, 
and were pressed home with heavy concentrations of tanks supported 
by dive-bombers on a narrow front in the direction of Kupyansk (a rai? 
junction 60 miles E.S.E of Kharkov). By June 24, despite very heavy 
losses, the Germans had reached Kupyansk, depriving the Russians of 
a railway running northwards from the Donetz Basin roughly parallel! 
with the main line from Rostov to Voronezh and Moscow. The offensive 
was accompanied by mass air attacks, and the Russians stated (June 
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27) that in one sector 31 air battles had taken place in one day, in 
which 51 German aircraft were destroyed. i 

On June 28 a German offensive was launched in the Kursk area, and 
on July 2 another, north-east of Kharkov, in the Byelgorod and Vol- 
chansk regions. Both these attacks were made with very great violence, 
the Germans throwing in hundreds of tanks, regardless of loss. The 
Kursk attack began with groups of 50and 75 tanks advancing, but 53. 
of these were disabled by the Russians the first day. The Germans then 
used them in hundreds (Russian report of June 30) and pierced the 
Russian line at several points, but the infantry who followed up 
through the gaps were checked successfully by the Russian infantry. 
On June 30 alone the Russians claimed to have destroyed 150 tanks 
and on July 2 they said the enemy attacks had definitely weakened 
after 4 days’ tank battles in which over 200. tanks were put out of 
action, and at least 150 German aircraft destroyed.. By July 8, 
however, the onslaught had been renewed with even greater violence. 
The Russians reported that over 1,000 tanks formed the spearhead of 
_ the attack, the weight of which they described as unprecedented in the 


war. 

Stockholm reports stated (July 2) that 2 Nazi airfleets were taking 
part, which meant nearly 3,000 first line 'planes in action, with a third 
coming from the Crimea. . 

On July 4 heavy Russian tanks (the Klim Voroshilov, of over 40 
tons) broke up a German force which had succeeded in landing on the 
eastern bank of a river, unnamed, not far west of Voronezh,*the main’ 
objective of the Kursk thrust. (The Don River runs about 5 miles 
west of Voronezh, which is on a tributary.) The Russians were forced 
to withdraw from a number of places in order to avoid encirclement. 

The attack farther south is in the two directions, north-east from 
Byelgorod towards Korocha and Stary Oskol (on the Oskol River) and 
due east from Volchansk towards Valuiki. 

The heaviest drive is towards Valuiki, a junction 40 miles N.E. of 
Kupyansk, and the Russian problem is how to keep apart the two 
German spearheads there and in the. Voronezh direction (the thrust 
N.E. from Byelgorod towards Stary Oskol appears to be intended to 
support the southern prong of the Kursk offensive aimed at Voronezh). 

e Germans claimed on July 5 to have penetrated the Russian 
positions between Kursk and Kharkov and to have reached the Don 
River on a broad front, presumably near Voronezh. The same day 
German tanks were stated to have stormed, crossings of the Oskol 
River, presumably south of Stary Oskol, i.e. soniewhere between there 
and Valuiki. On July 6 the Russians launched an attack north of Orel, 
which the Germans claimed to have repulsed with heavy loss. 

In the north the Germans claimed the recapture of Tikhvin and Kholm 
(June 25). In the Volkhov area they stated (June 28) that the Russian 
forces who in February had crossed Lake Volkhov, creating a pocket 
ih the German lines, had now been wiped out, and 32,759 prisoners, 
. 649 guns, 171 tanks, etc., captured, while the Russian losses in killed 
and wounded were many times the number of prisoners: On June 29 
the Russians denied this, stating that, in fact, the German losses 
numbered 30,000, while their own were about 10,000 killed and 10,000 
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` On July 2 the Germans issued figures of their losses to date in the 
Russian campaign, i.e. 261,612 killed, and 65,730 missing In the 5- 
` winter months they had lost 88,977 killed and 26,319 missing, and in 
May and June 20,331 killed and 6,077 missing. : 
The Russian figures of aircraft destroyed were: for the week ended 
June 27, 384 German and 171 Russian, and for the week ended July 4, 
380 German and 187 Russian. The Germans claimed heavy destruction 
of Russian "planes on certain days, e.g. on June 22 100 Russian, for the 
loss of only 5 German, on June 24, 71 Russian and 7 German, and on 
June 26 48 Russian, and no German. On July 5 they reported the 
shooting down of 51 Russian aircraft in air combat with no mention 
of their own losses. ` 
At sea the Russians reported (June 24) the sinking of a large trans- 
port in the Barents Sea, and the Germans claimed (June 25) the 
sinking of 2 merchant ships in Kola Bay, and the sinking of a destroyer 
in the Black Sea (June 27). On July 2 it was stated in Moscow that at 
Murmansk the work of unloading supplies had tripled in the past 
6 months. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Attacks on Malta were maintained, but not on a very heavy scale; 
on some days, however, as many as 7 raiders were destroyed, and the 
total confirmed as shot down in the 2 weeks was 62, with many others 
seriously damaged. British losses are believed to have been slight, 
but the Germans claimed many shot down in air combat, e.g. on July 2 
11 British with no loss to themselves, and on July 5 14, with no 
mention of their own loss. 

The R.A.F. bombed targets in Greece and Crete, and torpedo air- 
craft hit a ship in a convoy off Palermo on June 22, and scored several 
hits on 2 supply ships and an escorting destroyer next day off Cape 
Spartivento. On June 24 mght a convoy off Taranto was bombed, 
and on June 26 it was announced that submarines had sunk 2 large 
and one medium-sized vessel on their way to Libya. On June 29 the loss of 
the destroyer Nestor on June 15 was announced, and on July 3 that 
ofthe cruiser Hermione and the destroyers Beduin, Hasty, Grove, 
Asredale, and Kujawiak (Polish) in convoy actions recently. The 
Germans stated the same day that during June 2 cruisers, 7 destroyers, 
2 sibmarines, 11 E-boats, a submarin , 7 escort vessels, and.an* 
AA ship had been sunk, and 2 cruisers, 4 destroyers, and other craft 

ed. 


On June 29 3 Axis aircraft approached-Gibraltar, but were driven 
off, and no damage was caused. On July 2 the Germans reported that 
Haifa had been bombed “with good effect" the previous day. Actually 
the damage done was ee 

On July 1, H.Q. U.S. Naval Forces in Europe announced that the 
carrier Wasp had recently taken many aircraft to Malta without loss. 


NORTH AFRICA 
~ Rommel exploited his success to the full during the last week of 
June, pushing forward with geat rapidity, and as early as June 25 it 
was announced in Cairo that Sollum and Sidi Omar had been evacuated. 
The same day the Germans claimed to have reached Sidi Barrani, after 
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capturing Capuzzo, Sollum, and the Halfaya Pass. They were reported 
to be p E in 3 main columns, crossing the Egyptian frontier 
between Maddalena and Sidi Omar. By June 26 evening they were not 
far from Mersa Matruh and claimed to have stormed it early on June 
29, taking 6,000 prisoners and large quantities of material and stores. 
On June 30 they claimed to have reached the coast beyond Fuka and 
to be near El Daba. So far there had bên no fighting on a large scale, 
the British forces confining themselves to covering actions and to 
sudden local attacks by mobile columns and "'battle groups" in order 
to harass the enemy and slow down his advance. In this a very 
important part was played by the Air Force, which maintained a 
continuous offensive, stated at the end of the month to be growing 
daily in vigour and intensity. Its principal targets at first were trans- 
port columns, lorried troops, and lines of communication in general, but 
after 3 days of concentrated bombing it turned its attention on June 27 
to the ground forces close to the battlefield. Throughout the period, 
however, raids on the ports and the principal enemy airfields were also 
maintained without intermission; on the nights of June 26, 27, 28, and 
29 heavy attacks were made on Tobruk and on objectives in the area 
of Mersa Mutruh, in which the U.S. Army Air Corps participated, and 
in several raids on Benghazi, Sidi Barrani, and Derna. South African 
air crews took a prominent part. Om June 30 it was stated that p to- 
the previous day 96 Axis aircraft had been destroyed by the R.A.F. in 
June, not counting those bombed on the ground or destroyed by A.A.’ 
fire. 

At dawn on July 1 a major battle began east of El Daba, when a 
huge Axis column of over 3,000 tanks and lorries, etc., comprising the 
whole of Rommel’s armoured forces, moved on the southern sector of 
the British positions at El Alamein. It was at this place, at the base of 
Arabs Gulf, that General Auchinleck decided to make a stand, on a 
line running south to the Qattara depression, and in an Order of the 
Day he stated that “the situation calls for a supreme effort on the part | 
of all of us. We are fighting the battle of Egypt—a battle in which the 
enemy must be destroyed. Until he cracks the enemy must be given no 
rest. The battle will not be over until we have defeated him—and 
defeat him we will". . f 

The results of that day’s fighting were described as “not unfavour- 
able". A temporary break through had been-made at one point, but 
before the end of the day the enemy had been driven out. In the 
afternoon of July 2 Rommel attacked El Alamein, and the Allies at 
once struck at his right flank and rear. Late that evening the enemy 
withdrew, leaving the El Alamein positions intact. They had been 
stoutly defended by the 1st South African Division. The next day 
another very heavy onslaught was made, the Axis air forces co-operat- 
ing on an unprecedented scale. A'number of Axis tanks were disabled 
and 40 guns and 600 prisoners captured by the New Zealand Division. 
Of 15 Stukas which dive-bombed El Alamein 13 were shot down and.1 
badly damaged by a new South African squadron, without loss to 
themselves, and that day 28 enemy 'planes were disposed of. 

By July 8 the enemy attacks had lost some of their force; the troops 
were tired, and the initiative passed to the Allies. All July 4 and 5 the 
British and New Zealand forces attacked, and the R.A.F., S.A.A.F., 
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‘and the U.S. Air Corps kept up a continuous series of raids on the enemy 
troops in the battlefield, sometimes only a few hundred yards from the 
British positions. On July 4 Axis tanks on à ridge south of El Alamein 
running east and west, were forced to withdraw owing to losses, and 
Allied aircraft, Naval aircraft participating, made a very heavy attack 
on a concentration of some 3,500 enemy vehicles of all sorts south of 
El Alamein and destroyed hurftireds of lorries and trucks. ad 
: Some of the most successful Allied attacks were made at night, and 
in one sector a strong ‘point on the left flank of the British positions 
was captured. Meanwhile the air forces maintained their offensive, ánd 
on July 5 shot down 6 Axis ’planes and destroyed at least 14 at El 
Daba airfield. ' 

On July 2 a communiqué regarding the activities of the air forces 
‘stated that-South African pilots, flying Boston aircraft, had not lost one 
since the Axis attdck began on May 27, while U.S. air crews flying big 
American bombers had not had one ‘plane damaged, though they 
had been bombing ports and airfields every day. 

The number of Axis aircraft confirmed as destroyed during the period 
was-101. British losses, including those in the Mediterranean Area, - 
were 81. ~s E , 

The Germans claimed the sinking of a gunboat and 6 small transports 
at Tobruk (June 23), and of a transport of 13,000 tons off Alexandria 
(July iu an ammunition ship off Port Said (July 2) by a U-boat. 
They made large claims of the destruction of British aircraft in 
air combat, e.g. on June 27,43 shot down by German fighters, on July 4 

^ 28, and on July 5, 19. The Italians reported the loss of 2 generals, 
killed on June 28. Alexandria was raided on the nights of June 29 and 

July 1 and 4, and the Germans reported other raids, and on Port Said 

also. Over Alexandria, on, July 4, 5 raiders were destroyed: 


PACIFIC AREA 
.. The air attacks on-Lae and Salamaua were maintained nearly every 
day, and heavy raids were also made on Dilli, Tulagi, Bougainville, 
Ataniboea, Rabaul, Kupang, and Haleta (Solomon Islands). Kendari, 
in the Celebes, was also bombed on June 30 and scores of Japanese 
aircraft were believed to have been destroyed. Enemy attacks on 
Port Moresby were frequent, but the raiders were in each case inter- 
cepted and many of them destroyed or damaged. 

: On June 29 the U.S. Navy announced a raid on Wake Island, with 
hits on the airfield and other objectives. The same day Admiral 
Nimitz stated that the results of the Midway battle could now be 
confirmed as including 4 Japanese carriers sunk, 2, and poopy 3, 
battleships damaged, 2 heavy cruisers sunk (probably the Mogami 
and Mtkuma, of 8,500 tons) and 8 damaged, 1 light cruiser damaged, 
3 destroyers sunk and 1 probably, and inp de or cargo vessels 
damaged, 1 or 2 of which were probably sunk. e aircraft lost in the 
carriers probably numbered 275. 

In the Aleutian Islands the U.S. Navy reported Ad 3 raids on 
shipping off Agattu, 35 miles S.E. of Attu, and stated that Kiska was 
bom on June 18, 21, 25, 26, and 28 and on July 3; also that on 
July 4 a submarine had sunk 2 destroyers and set another on fire at 
Kiska, and had sunk a third destroyer at Agattu. - E D e 


^ 
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On June 25 H.Q, in Melbourne reported that a Russian cargo ship 
had been shelled by a Japanese submarine in May off the east coast 
of Australia. The steamer returned the fire and forced the submarine ' 
to submerge. On June 26 Moscow radio stated that the Angarsirot had 
been sunk near the Japanese coast "apparently" by a’ submarine. 
She was stopped by a warship 130-miles off the coast and directed 
to a Japanese port for examination, ang was then told what course to 
take for her home port. On the night of May 1 she was torpedoed.’ 
Two Japanese submarines surfaced and accompanied the crew in their 
boats to a Soviet vessel which took them on board. 

On July 1 Melbourne announced that on the night of June 28 a 
commando had made a surprise attack on Salamaua-and inflicted 
heavy casualties on the Japanese garrison, at the cost of 2men wounded. 
On July 5 the loss of the Portuguese steamer Sado off Shanghai was 
announced. "E 


Sino- Japanese War. Heavy fighting continued for possession of 

the railway between Kiangsi and Chekiang and for strategic points in 
the former province. On June 24 the Chinese captured Kweiki, due east 
of Nanchang, at the point of the western claw of the Japanese pincers. 
The battle swayed to and fro in east and south Kiangs, the Chinese 
recovering some points one day and losing them the next. They 
fought their way mto Nancheng (90 miles S.S.E.: of Nanchang) at 
the end of June, but were almost immediately turned out, but continued 
to fight in the suburbs. On July 1 the Japanese crossed the Sin River, 
and entered Yukiang, north-west of Kweiki, and next day captured 
Ihwang, south-east of Nanchang, the Ki 1 capital, but were 
turned out by the Chinese within 36 hours. e Chinese also retook 
Sankiangkow, on the Kan River,south of Nanchang, and on July 6 
reported that they were continuing their offensive and had driven the 
M ries northward towards Tsungjen. 
- Ihe Japanese reported progress in their advance to gain control of 
the railway to Chekiang, and on July 2 said their forces had completed a 
converging movement on Hengfang, which they had epa But on 
July 6 the Chinese stated they had counter-attacked and blocked the 
advance of the enemy south of Linchwan and Huwan, and had 
defeated a Japanese column near Tsungjen. 

On the Shansi-Honan border severe fighting continued in the 
Taiheng Mts. and here too the Chinese claimed some successes, 
especially against enemy columns attacking Linchi. In S.E. Shansi 
near the south-west border of Hopei province they recaptured Linhsien 
on June 23, and claimed to have surrounded the japanese in the 
mountains south of the city. . 

In West Suiyuan the Japanese announced (July 2) the launching 
of an attack on the 50th Chinese Army, and the capture of Wuchen, 
but on July 5 the Chinese reported a successful action after which 
Wuchen was recovered. : 

The A.V.G. announced on June 25 that they had recently bombed 
Hankow, and sank a gunboat and 3 river transports. They also raided 
Hengyang, south of Changsha. OnJuly 1 Chinese aircraft made a heavy 
raid on targets at Hankow and Yoyang (in North Hunan) without loss, 
and on July 6 the U.S Army Air Force (formerly the A.V.G.) stated 
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that they had bombed Hankow on July 1, Nanchang on July 2, and 
Canton on July 4. They destroyed 6 Japanese fighters, without loss, 
and unofficial reports added that they destroyed 25 or more aircraft 
on the ground. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

R.A.F. attacks on Akyab were kept up with great regularity, 2 raids 
being made on some days, and these all without loss. By July 6 it was 
believed that the airfield and the port installations had been so damaged 
as to be quite unserviceable for a considerable time. Magwe was also 
bombed, and Kwason (50 miles north of Akyab) the latter 3 times on 
July 3 and 4. On July 2 the Japanese were reported to be moving 
slowly northward from Akyab and to have retired down the Upper 
Chindwin to Kalewa. 


CHRONOLOGY 


AFGHANISTAN 


June 25.—Diplomatic relations opened with U.S A. (Ses U.S.A.) 
Juy 2.—The King, in a speech in Parliament, reaffirmed his coun- 
try's policy of neutrality, “provided Afghanistan is left unmolested”. 


ARGENTINA 


June 18.—The Chamber of Deputies, in secret session, refused to 
hear the Foreign Minister's speech on foreign policy, which it had 
requested, since he would not make his statement*unless it was not 
reported. 

June 23.—The Ministry of Marine announced that the steamer Rio 
Tercero, bound for Buenos Aires from New York, had been sunk off the 
New Jersey coast by a German submarine. Anti-Axis demonstrations 
took place outside the German Embassy in Buenos Aires. 

June 24.—President Ortiz resigned, on account of ill-health. The 
Foreign Minister announced that a “strong note of protest" was being 
sent to Germany against the sinking of the Rio Tercero, which he 
described as “an act of such a character that it cannot be disregarded 
in defence of the sovereignty of the State". The Note demanded 
reparation for the damage, a salute to the Argentine flag with full naval 
honours, and saf which would permit the navigation of Argen- 
tine ships in lawful commerce. . 

June 26.— The Senate unanimously approved a declaration protest- 
ing against. the sinking of the Rio Tercero as "an attack on our 
sovereignty and a violation of international rights", and expressing 
the hope that the Executive would adopt strong measures. More anti- 
Axis demonstrations took place in Buenos Aires. 

June 27.—A. joint session of both Houses of Congress accepted the 
resignation of D. Ortiz and voted Dr. Castillo, the acting President, 
to the Presidency. . 

June 30.—Senor Viacaba, the Agricultural Attaché, left for London 
to act as adviser to the Embassy in negotiations for an agreement with 
Great Britain on supplies of meat and other produce. 
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The Foreign Minister conferred with the. German Minister. Anti- 
German demonstrations continued in Buenos Aires. 

July 2.—Students at Rosario demonstrated against the maintenance 
of neutrality and a bomb was thrown into the ofüices'of the pro-German 
Pampero in Buenos Aires. 

J#ly 4.—Two Dutchmen were arrested in Buenos Ayres after the 
seizure of explosives and of a quantity of Axis pro da. 

J*ly 5.—A. decree was announced co-ordinating entine action 
with that of the U.S.A. in the close supervision of all movements of 
American dollars, and blocking them wherever there was suspicion of 
Axis activity. 


AUSTRALIA 


Juns 23.—Dr. Evatt told the press that he was sure his mission to 
Britain and the U.S.A. would result in a balanced distribution of Allied 
resources which would take full account of-the requirements of Austra- 
lian defence against a e-scale Japanese attack, since, he said, 
"Australia is very near and dear to the hearts of the people of Britain". 
He praised the immensity of the British war effort, which was typified 
by one factory where he saw 16,000 women at work filling bombs. 
Everyone he met in ee had confidence in England, yet no one 
was satisfied with what was done. In that spirit was the key to 
victory. Complacency was the Re Tre worst enemy. 

Mr. Curtin, referring to the Libyan campaign, issued a warning 
` against arm-chair criticism. “We have lost battles, gallant men, and 
gallant leaders, who have given all themselves to our cause", he said. 

"Instead of carping criticism and fault-finding, I ask for the complete 
subordination to work.and industry of everyone not fighting." 

The Air Minister stated that never before in her history had 
Australia been so strongly defended in the air as at present. “But”, he 
added, ‘‘the battle about Australia’s shores is not yet won. When the 
enemy strikes again he will not be easily repulsed.” 

June 24.—An American officer told the press that 100 new aero- 
dromes had been built in Australia for the Allied air forces during the 
previous 3 months. - 

Mr. Curtin announced that the second Liberty Loan of £A35 million 
had been over-subscribed by £A1 million. 

June 25.—Mr. Hughes, speaking of the Libyan campaign, said 
Mr. Churchill was not to be blamed for the tactical errors of his generals. 
"[ would rather lose more battles than lose Mr. Churchill," he said, 
"for he it is who has brought us as far as we have come. Mr. Churchill 
ERR e for ranging the U.S. on our side, and for the agreement 


June 29.—Two members of the "Australia First" movement, who 
had been charged with planning to help Japanese landings in Australia, 
were sentenced at Perth to 3 and 2 years’ nment respectively. 

Jw#ly 6.—Mr. Curtin, commenting on the i ee of the 
outbreak of war in China, said that the example of China was a beacon 
for Australia to follow. “The resistance of China to the forces of Japan", 
he said, “will stiffen our determination and make even higher our 
resolve that the Chinese of all the free people shall one day enjoy liberty 
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and be removed from the menace of everything which the enemy’s 
triumph implies.” 


BELGIUM 


June 26.—American reports stated that Ribbentrop had handed to 
King Leopold a Note "inviting" him to constitute at his earliest 
convenience a collaborationist Government headed by Leon Degrelle. 
It was reported that the Note stated that the bad food situation in 
Belgium would not improve “without manifestations of loyal co- 
operation inside the country". 

J14y 6.—It was learned that a new alarm signal, different from the 
airraid siren, had been tested by the Germans for use during an 
Allied invasion; at the sound of this signal the inhabitants were 
instructed to return to their homes, and close all doors and windows. 
Permits were necessary for visiting the sea front at coastal towns, 
and the blackout regulations were made much stricter. 


BRAZIL 


June 24.—It was understood that a U-boat base had been discovered 
by the authorities at the mouth of the Gurupi River, between the States 
of Maranhao and Para. 

- June 28.—German warning against alleged ill-treatment of Germans 
in Brazl. (See Germany.) 

Juy 4.—The Foreign Minister stated that a threatening Note 
had been received from the German Government, and said Brazil’s 
reply, unofficially, had been to the effeet that she was “not in the habit 
of replying to Notes containing threats". He added that Germany 
could do as she chose. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Je 22.—15 persons were arrested by the authorities, charged with 
being “an organization which has been rendering active assistance to 
the enemy in the Caribbean Sea". 


BULGARIA 


J*ne 26.—18 death sentences were pronounced in the trial before a 
court-martial at Sofia of men stated to be Soviet parachutists and 
agents landed on the nie iei coast by submarines. 7 others were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, and 2 to 15 years' penal servitude. 


CANADA 


June 26.—Mr. Mackenzie King returned to Ottawa from Washington. 

June 27.—Mr. Mackenzie King, in a report to Parliament on his 
conferences with President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, said that the 
situation at the moment was one of the most critical with which the 
United Nations had been faced, but it was necessary to remember that 
the forces of the United Nations had “been able to rise superior to any 
temporary reverse, and that to-day there can be no doubt that the 
United Nations are stronger and better organized than they have been 
at any time since.the war began". He said it was possible that the war 
might run on for 2 or 3 or more years. “One thing is quite certain", he 
added, "every country that ıs a member of the United Nations will 
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have to put forth its utmost effort in helping to overcome thé enemy.” 
June 28.—The King of the Hellenes arrived in Montreal. 
Jwy 2.—The King of the Hellenes arrived in Ottawa. 
J*iy 3.—The House of Commons passed the Budget by 129 votes 
to8 


CEYLON e 


June 23.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in Colombo. He stated 
that Ceylon's war effort to date afforded room for pride but not for 
complacency. “From what I have already seen this morning of your 
preparations", he said, "I know you thoroughly realize the grim fact 
that the enemy is far from being defeated yet, and are determined to 
make of Ceylon a sure bastion of defence and a strong base for offence:"' 
He also read a message from the King congratulating Ceylon on the 
resolute spirit with which it had met its first air attacks, and calling 
on the people to sustain their efforts for victory. 


CHILE 


June 29.—The Embassy in London stated that the Foreign Minister 
had made an announcement on the Government's international policy, 
which had been approved by the Senate almost unanimously, and 
which stated that the Government remained loyal to their pledge of 
continental solidarity, and emphasized their determination “‘to exercise 
vigilance and to suppress all activities taking place on Chilean territory, 
or within Taniora waters, which might injure any American coun- 
try”. “Attacks on our shipping, on the Panama Canal, or on our coasts 
or on commercial navigation in the Pacific Ocean from Panama to the 
extreme south of the American continent”, it stated, ‘would constitute 
acts affecting"the interests of the Republic." 

CHINA 

a e 25.—It was learned that diplomatic relations had been estab- 
ished with Iran. The Government were stated to have made represen- 
tations in Lhasa about the development of pack transport routes 
between India and China through Tibet. 

July 5.—The Government received from Mr. Churchill and the 
Prime Minister of Norway messages of support and encouragement 
on the5th anniversary of the attack by Japan. Mr. Churchill's telegram 
said: "We are determined to extend to the Chinese people every material, 
moral, and spiritual help in our power." When victory was won their 
association 1n achieving it would have “laid the foundations of a 
lasting friendship based on mutual confidence and respect, which will 
secure peace and justice to all the peoples of the world". , 
. Jy 7.—The fifth anniversary of the outbreak of the war against 

the Japanese was observed by mass meetings all over the country. 
President Roosevelt sent a message of greeting to Chiang Kai-shek, 
describing the Chinese struggle against.the “forces of darkness" as the 
fight of all mankind, and reaffirming America's determination to fight 
on together with China to victory. Greetings were also sent from the 
British Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the Chief of the Air 
Staff. In a broadcast message to the people and the army Chiang Kai- 
shek said that China had become the vanguard of the forces opposing 
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aggression, as the main fighting force on the Asiatic continent. He 
warned the people against assertions that the United Nations regarded 
the Pacific front as of secondary importance. "At this moment we 
are at the turning-point of our war of resistance", he said. "Patriotism 
demands of us sustained sacrifice." 


COLOMBIA . j 


Nos 25.—The press rted that a U-boat had sunk the Colombian 
ooner Resolute in the Caribbean. ; 


COSTA RICA 

July 5.—There was systematic wrecking of Axis commercial 
properties and houses in Jose during an anti-Axis demonstration 
TR the sinking of the Sas Pablo at the dock in Puerto Limon. 
(See Military Operations). "i 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


June 23.—Berlin reports stated that 120 Czechs had been executed 
-since June 19. Vichy reports stated that 80 more Czechs had been 
shot for having "approved the attack on Heydrich, carrying arms, 
being in contact with enemy agents, or failing to register with the police". 
June 24.—18 more Czechs were sentenced to death by court-martial 
in Prague and 12 at Brno. 
June 25.—Hungarian reports stated that German and Czech news- 
Pond nU nhe pa or Le e 
distri ict of .Chrudim, had been destroyed and the su poner ee 
charged with hiding utists responsible for the a on Hey- 
drich. It was stated that the entire male population had been executed . 
Opening of diplomatic relations with . (See Iran.) Š 
Jwne 28.—Prague wireless announced that 9 more Czechs had been 
sentenced to death at Brno. 
Juy 1.—Dr. Benesh received Mr. Nichols, who presented his letters 
of credence as British Ambassador to the Czech Government in London. 
July 3.—The state of emergency in the Protectorate-ended. The. 
Protector decreed the death penalty for those who failed to ort 
anyone whom they knew, or suspected, to be engaged in activities 
hostile to Germany. 
The denationalization of 87 more persons was announced. 


EGYPT ` : 

June 23.—General Stone, commanding the British troops in Egypt, 
had a conference with the Prime Minister and the British Ambassador, 
and told the press afterwards that he had confidence in the future. 

Juns 24.—Nahas Pasha told Parliament that he had received from 
the British Government a categorical assurance that they were firmly 
resolved to repulse to the last limit any aggression against t. He 
- said that the military situation was satisfactory, in spite of obvious 

difficulties, and was much better than that of the previous . He 
denied rumours that the British Government had asked t to 
~ mobilize or to declare war on the Axis, and he appealed to the people 
for calm and confidence. 

June 28.—The Prime Minister issued, as Military Governor, a 


ra 


I 
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` proclamation ordering citizens to report to the poe any aeroplanes” 
landing on other than official airfields, anyone “looking like a person 
who had entered the country illegally”, escaped internees, or prisoners 
of war. Rumour-mongers wete to be tried by a military court. 
July 1.—The Prime Minister received the British Ambassador and 
General Stone, G.O.C., British Forces in Egypt. 
J*y 6.—It was learned that several members of the R.AC. of 
Cairo, -including some Army officers, had been arrested for alarmist 
` or subversive activity. The total number of arrests for this activity 
in Cairo numbered, 200 to 250. : 


FRANCE 


June 23.—It was learned that a statement by General de Gaulle on 
war aims and -war aims had been published in the underground 
newspapers in both Occupied and Unoccupied France, as the basis of 
an agreement between various organizations of resistance in France 
forming the National Front for French Independence and the French 
National Committee in London. It stated that the issue at stake in 
the war was freedom or slavery, and that the danger threatening 
France came not only from outside but from corruption within the 
State. Post-war aims for France were stated as follows: “We desire 
that France shall recover. everything that belongs to her... and we 
shall see to it that the French people be their own and sole masters. ... 
Once the enemy is driven from their land all French men and women 
-will elect a National Assembly, which will decide, in the full exercise of 
its sovereignty, what cóurse the future of the country shall take. . .. 
We desire retribution for every threat which has been or may be aimed 
at French rights, interests, and honour...and that the totalitarian 

em ... must once and for all be overthrown. . . . We desire that all 
renchmen shall be able to live in security. . . . We desire to destroy for 
ever the mechanical organization of mankind, such as the enemy has 
achieved in contempt of all religion, morals, and charity ...and we 
desire that the old French ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
shall be henceforward applied in our land. .. . We desire that this war, 
which similarly affects the destiny of all peoples and unites the demo- 
. cracies in one and the same effort, shall lead to a world organization 
establishing lasting solidarity and mutual help between nations in 
every sphere.” an 

June 24.—A time-bomb wrecked the Nantes office of the Rassemble- 
ment National Populaire, the French Fascist Party under Doriot. 

June 25.—It was léarned that Laval had taken action to mobilize 
American capital in Europe for the financing of the new collaboration 
between France and Germany, and had circularized and invited all 
American banks and business houses in France to take part in the 
creation of an international credit bank. 45 cent of the capital of 
this would be French, 35 per cent eee ae a French-American 
banking corporation, and 20 per cent for the Berlin branch of an 
American ing firm, closely associated with the Bank of Indo-China 
in fmancing the an and Italian war economy. 

June 26.—5 persons were sentenced to death at the trial of 20 
people in connexion with the recent food riot in Paris; 12 others were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life or for long terms. . - 
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June 27.—Attacks were made during the night on the offices at” 
Bourges of the Legion of French Volunteers to Fight against Bolshe- ` 
vism and the headquarters of the French People’s Party, and consider- 
able damage was caused.. Senor Suñer arrived in Paris from Italy. 

Swedish reports stated that General Brideaux had signed a decree 
providing for French home defence detachments to operate as units of 
the German Army. 

June 29.—It was announced i in Vichy that the German commander 
at Lille had ordered the deportation of 50 French hostages as a reprisal ` 
for attacks on the railways 

It was learned that 17 7 offices bad been set up in Paris to recruit 
French workers for German factories, and P German language 
courses were being held for these workers. It was reported that the 
deportation of 8,000 Lorrainers to Poland had been ordered by the 
Nazi gauleiter, Bürckel, as a reprisal for the escape of many young 
Lorrainers into Unoccupied France. 

ine reports stated that the Germans were permitting the 

from: Ünoecupiod France of considerable reinforcements tó 

the French North African forces, that they were assisting in the 

of troops in that region, and that "doubtful" officers were 

being replaced in the High Command by more willing ‘‘collabora- 
tionists’’. 

July 3.—A Council of Ministers in Vichy, in response ‘to German 
demands for the immediate requisition of enormous quantities of 
locomotives, trucks, rails, and other material for laying tracks, lorries, 
buses, etc., for the eastern front and North Africa, agreed to hand over 
provisionally 1,000 locomotives, 40,000 trucks, 35, 000 lorries, several 
thousand miles of rails, and 250,000 tons of corn, 

July 4. —Underground papers published in Unoccupied France 
reported many cases of sabotage in various parts of the country, 
including the destruction of a power plant in the “Eastern sector", 
resulting in 15,000 men and women stopping work, and bomb attacks 
on barracks, petrol lorries, and trains. A Vichy decree ordered the 
restoration to its original owners of all German property sequestrated 
when France declared war. 

July 6.—Laval returned to Vichy from Paris, where he met Ley, . 
Abetz, and other German re ar on He Ley was reported to have 
handed him a schedule on the Vichy Government to send 
between 12,000 and 15,000 am Bn to Germany every day. Laval sent 
a circular letter to the organjzers of the French centres to recruit _ 
workers for Germany, calling on them for greater efforts. 


GERMANY 


June 24.—Goebbels wrote in Das Reich that the American and 
British ''so-called second front” belonged to the "realm of fantasy". 
“The enemy has a conception of the German people which is positively 

insulting", he said. “No one of us can think of giving in, because every 
one knows that this would mean hell on earth . . . It is childish, stupid, 
and short-sighted of the propagandists, in London and Washington if 
they think they can divert us from our.purpose by naive phrases 
impertinent attacks on our good common sense.” 
June 27.—Field-Marshal Mannerheim paid Hitler a return visit, and 
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it was announced that the meeting was "marked by the spirit of cordial 
friendship", and that there were "extensive military discussions". ES 

Juns 28.—A statement was issued in Berlin, citing a number of 
cases of alleged ill-treatment of Germans in Brazil, and announcing: 
"Unless the Brazilian Government take care that this unheard of 
state of affairs is discontinued the Reich Government will take counter- 
measures.” e 

The Roman Catholic Bisbop of Berlin preached a sermon at the 
Hedwig Cathedral in which he called for the building of a better world 
based on love and justice. Justice, he said, held that all life was sacred, 
and was based on God and not on common sense. “Justice deriving 
from God.cannot be replaced by justice derived from the State", 
and "Justice which is based on God recognizes freedom of con- 
science for the individual and the right to religious freedom... . It 
is a fatal mistake to believe that the State is the highest expression of 
divinity.” 

J*y 1—An American statement announced that the German 
Government had refused to continue the safe conduct agreement 
under which the Droiiningholm had made 2 round trips to Lisbon, 
exchanging Axis and American nationals. The Government were stated 
to be unwilling to guarantee safe passage through the recently declared 
blockade zone off the American continent. - 

July 6.—It was learned that the German authorities had published 
an order forbidding the inhabitants of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and White Russia from giving y German soldiers shelter for the 
night unless they were furnished with special written orders from the 
military command. An intensification of the measures taken against 
Jews in the Baltic States and White Russia was also ordered, perpe 
the surrender by Jews within 3 days of all jewellery, gems, and gol 
and silver articles. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

June 24. —The King signed: the instrument of ratification of the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty. : ` 

Mr. Lyttelton made a statement in the House of Commons on his 
visit to the U.S.A. He said he considered that British relations with 
the U.S. was one of the most important duties laid upon him in the 
field of production. Before the U.S. entered the war the various British 
Supply Missions in America were largely in the nature of buying 
missions, and after the passing of the Lease-lend legislation these were 
buying on credit terms. This period was follo by a transitional 
period, while American planning and production were getting into their 
stride, and now anent arrangements for the co-ordination of 
British and American prodüction had been made. A Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board had been formed, consisting of Mr. 
Nelson and Mr. Lyttelton, with its main object “to integrate the 
production of the two countries so that the total available resources . . . 
are related to o tions of war and to particular dates as laid down by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, rather than being related to a national 
establishment of forces". 

British forces were to have a share in the munitions produced by the 
U.S. corresponding to that of the U.S. forces of equal strategical 
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importance, and also a corresponding share in the raw materials and 
machine tools necessary for making munitions in the U.K. “This 
means”, he said, “that if American and’British forces of agreed size 
were operating in the same theatre of war, we should enjoy the same: 
iority for such of our needs as came from the U.S.A. as the American 
cs themselves" The Combined Production Board was to plan 
production in such a way as to make the greatest possible economy in 
shipping, and types of weapon were to be interchangeable and manu- ' 
in whichever country the facilities were most conveniently 
located. A Combined Munitions Assignment Board was also estab- 
lished to allot finished munitions in accordance with immediate 
operational requirements. The production of Canada was already being 
integrated into this scheme, and further measures of co-ordination 
cien other Empire production were to be discussed. 

e Under-Secretary for the Colonies said in the House of Commons 
that the losses which the Colonial Empire had suffered had taught the 
British Government two kinds of lessons, those of military and strategic 
problems, and those of mobilizing all their potential resources, both of 
men and materials, for purposes of war. Britain had lost 60 per cent 
of the tin production of the world, 90 per cent of the rubber production, 
and a large proportion of wolfram, lead, and other materials, as well as 
important sources of sugar, tea, rice, and oilseeds; therefore colonial 
production had to be increased on an immense scale. There was also 
the problem of having to buy production which Britain might not need 
but must for the life and prosperity of the local inhabitants, 
such as West African cocoa, Palestine citrus, and Jamaican and other 
Colonial bananas. The Colonies could help in 3 main ways: by develop- 
ing their production and export to the United Nations of strategic war 
materials, not importing more than was absolutely essential and 
developihg their own agricultural production, and by gi ing direct war 
services, in production, in repair services, and in supply of man- 


power. 

‘War has shown us certain inescapable facts", he said; "that self- 
government without security means nothing; that independence 
without defence is vain . .. The future of the world is in larger organi- 
zations, not in breaking up into further small countries. It is especiall 
in the light of these events that we think of our future relationship with 
the Colonies as a permanent, not a transitory thing. The governing 
principle’ of the British Empire must therefore be the principle of 
partnership between the various elements that compose it. t of 

ership comes understanding and friendship". According to 
different needs and conditions there would be the greatest divergence 
of local responsibility, but there were always broad imperial problems 
which only admitted of corporate resolution, such as currency and 
monetary policy, trade policy; defence, and transport by sea, land, and 
air. Capital development of the Empirt must be thought of as a whole, 
and each Colony could not be considered as a separate financial pro- 


on. : 

With regard to the Colonial Service, the British Government should 
have two main aims; to increase opportunities for the people of the 
Colonies to fill posts in the public service of their own coyntries, and to 
have a mobile force of experts in administration, medicine, agriculture, 
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finance, and so forth, to be posted wherever in the Colonial Empire they 
were most needed at any given time. The Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act provided most of the machinery for this development of 
the colonies, and Mr. Macmillan summed up the policy of the British 
Government as follows: “Our Colonies are poor because they are only 
just beginning—they are 4 or 5 centuries behind. Our job is to move 
them across—even hustle them across—tthis great interval as quickly 
as possible. To bridge this great gulf we must hold out to them the 
hand of friendship, comradeship, and faith. ... We should do this job 
in the way all big" jobs are done—by decision, vigour, imagination, 
and ruthless and overriding zeal.” 

June 25.—Major-General Eisenhower, chief of the U.S. forces in the 
i European theatre, arrived in Britain. 

J*ne 27.—Mr. Churchill returned from the U.S.A. A joint statement 
on his conferences with President Roosevelt was issued in London and 
Washington. This declared that they had covered all the major 
problems of the war and had taken fall. cognizance of "the power and 
resourcefulness" of the enemy. It gave an optimistic picture of the 
situation in the production of munitions, and stated that “transporta- 
tion of the fighting forces, together with the transportation of munitions 
of war and supplies, still constitutes the major problem of the United 
Nations", though the actual production of new tonnage was now 
greatly increasing and steps were planned to reduce further the toll of ` 
merchant shipping. Plans had been agreed upon to give help to China 
and to ''divert German strength from the attack on Russia". It was 
announced that “the overall picture is more favourable to victory than 
it was either in August or December of last year", when the two 
statesmen previously met. 

* The Governor of Burma arrived in Great Britain. 

It was announced that pilots and ground crews of the U.S. Army 
Air Corps were stationed in Britain. 

Further credit of /25 million granted to Russia for purchase of arms. 
(See U.S.S.R. 

June 28.—The Minister of Labour announced at Liverpool that 
industry would soon have to face a big call-up involving many thousands 
of younger men. More part-time workers would have to be introduced, 
and 5,000 key women operatives would have to be put back into the 
cotton industry iimaetiately from aircraft and other industries. 
Referring to Libya he said he was convinced that the British Army and 
Air Force would "get their second wind and restore the position". 
"This wicked, filthy business of trying to break our national unity by 
playing off Winston Churchill against his colleagues on the part of 
certain n per millionaires ‘is a most diabolical thing", he con- 
tinued... “TI am still prepared as a trade unionist to go under the 
banner of Winston Churchill, working as a colleague to the end.” He 
also said that British aircraft production was greater than that of 
Germany, that figures for shipbuilding were 40 per cent higher, and 
that there was a big improvement in ship-repairing, although there 
were 100,000 fewer men engaged in it than at any period in the war. 

June 29.—It was stated at a conference of the British Section of the 
World Jewish Congress in London that over 1 million Jews had lost 
their lives in countries ruled by Germany since the war began, either 
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by execution or by being made to live in such conditions that they died 
from epidemics or starvation. 

June 30.—Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that 
since June 25th General Auchinleck had personally assumed command 
of the Eighth Army, in succession to General Ritchie. 

Jy 1.—A debate on the conduct of the war in Libya opened in both 


Houses of Parliament. In the*Lords, Viscount Cranborne said that the 


British had intended to hold Tobruk; General Auchinleck had believed 
the garrison strong enough to hold it until he had built up his strength 
and reorganized his forces to launch a counter-attack. The Government 
and their Service officers were in full agreement with this policy, and 
it was not yet clear why the garrison surrendered. 


In the Commons Sir John Wardlaw-Milne proposed a motion of lack . 


of confidence in the central direction of the war, and declared that the 
first vital mistake in the war was the combination of the offices of 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defence. He went on to criticize the 
equipment of the Army, particularly in tanks, and asked what caused 
delay in the provision of dive-bombers. 

Mr. Lyttelton, replying for the Government, said that there was a 
very long lag between finding out from tactical lessons what weapons 
were likely to be needed in the future and putting those weapons 
into the hands of the troops. At the end of October, 1939, apart 
from light tanks armed with machine-guns, there were only 117 
cruisers of the Marks One and Three and 90 infantry tanks of the 


Marks One and Two. The ey British tanks manning more than a - 


machine-gun which fought in France in those battles in which the 
Germans deployed between 4,000 and 5,000 tanks were 23 Mark Two 
infantry tanks and 158 cruisers of Marks One and Two. 

The development and production of the six-pounder gun had been ah 
outstanding industrial achievement. On June 1 over 850 of these guns, 
with field mountings, had been allocated to the Middle East, and large 
numbers had arrived, but only a small proportion of these were in the 
hands of the troops in Libya at the outset of the present campaign. 
They actually had in the Middle East enough guns for three regiments of 
4.5s, and these had a great range and were quite capable of taking on 
the German 88mm. But they could not be considered anti-tank 
weapons in the normal sense. 

‘We are developing specialized anti-tank weapons far more powerful 
than the six-pounder,” he said. “The pilot models have been made, the 
equipment has passed its firing and travelling trials, certain modifica- 
tions have been embodied in the design, and the main production is 

ted to start very shortly." ° 
ing to tanks, he said they had a number of much more powerful 
cruiser and infantry tanks, more heavily armoured, in course of 
development, some of which would shortly come into production and 


be in the hands of the troops. The General Grant tanks were a, 


"match in battle for the best German tanks. `The Mark Four, now in 


large-scale production in the United States, was a later and still - 


more effective weapon than the General Grant. “In spite of the 
, losses in the recent battle," he added, ‘General Auchinleck still has 
a substantial number of General Grants in service, and others are 
arriving daily on the battlefield." 


- 
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The chief reasons why their gains in November, 1941, were subse- * 
quently lost were, tactical mistakes, unsuitability of Crusader tanks 
under desert conditions, and the superior armament in weight and 
range of the German tank. : f 

Turning to aircraft, the Government had always attached importance ' 
to the dive-bomber and placed the first order in the United States in 
June, 1940. “With efficient fighter apd bomber aircraft we have 
attained ascendancy in the air in more than one theatre of war," he 
said, "and with this ascendancy, therefore, we expect to turn dive- 
bombers to good account, and we are sure that we can employ them 
effectively at sea." Britain was to-day receiving deliveries under this - 
contract. “Some dive-bombers have already reached one theatre df 
war," he said, "and others are on the way. Stil more will be 
delivered from the United States factories within the course of the 
next few weeks.” j . 

At the time when Lord Beaverbrook acted there was nothing to be 
gained from placing orders in Great Britain, and, indeed, much to be 
lost, because it would have reduced the output of aircraft which, at 
that time, were. vital and afterwards proved to be their’ salvation. 

‘There was no difference between the War Minister and the Minister 
for Air on the use of dive-bombers. As soon as the aircraft were 
obtained from the United States in large quantities they would be 
handed over to the R.A.F. and would be available for the support of 
the Army and also at sea. “There have been inevitable delays," he 
added, “which are by no means the fault of the United States, in the 
production of this particular machine. These are discussions which will 
never be finished, and they never should be finished. That is the best 
way of perfecting arrangements.” 

Turning to the Middle East, he said that the battle, when joined, 
depended almost entirely on armoured forces. Armour operated on the 
southern flank of any offensive, whether directed west to east or east to 
west. The moment infantry was moved on to this vast chessboard, its 
flanks were in danger. It was necessary that the base installations, 
ports, and in some instances even railheads should be as far back, and 
not as far forward, as possible. 

It had been ed that in the recent battle around Gazala, 
Tobruk and, later, truh, General Ritchie had been dealt with by 
the enemy in detail. If this had happened in the end, so to describe it 
was perhaps an over-simplification of a military truism. Infantry, and 
even motorized infantry, was vulnerable in the desert the moment it 
moved on to the field of battle. In the desert, in five or ten minutes 
the whole direction of the battle might change, and putting down 
heavy bombing on the battlefield might well do more damage to our 
own tanks than to those of the enemy, though in either case the 
damage in the open desert was not likely to be large. 

"It is the opinion of commanders,” he said, "that a force of dive- 
bombers could not have affected the course of the battle and that the 
enemy dive-bomber proved largely ineffective." There was no 
evidence to support the view that dive-bombers were responsible for 
the fall of Bir Hacheim. The utility of bombing in Libya or Egypt 
was more in the bombing of the enemy mechanical transport feeding 
the tanks and in bombing the back areas. 


è 


. number of 
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To-day important strategical.objectives were threatened, but they 
had not been lost as yet, and the principal damage inflicted was that 
the enemy now commanded aerodromes so far east that they could 
bring the British base installations under closer bombardment. ''My 
opinion," he concluded, “is that we are shortly going to surpass, in 
several important weapons, the ep of the enemy.” 

Lord Beaverbrook stated in, the House òf Lords that he did not think 
there was any shortage of equipment in Libya. There were no dive- 
bombers , When the Churchill Government came into office, no 


dovete had been made for them. During the crisis of the Battle of 


ritain it was necessary to have swift quo cnn of fighter aircraft and 
bombers, and it was therefore deci to reduce the production of 
types of machines from 31 to 5—2 fighters and 3 bombers. Large orders 
had, however, been placed for dive-bombers from the U.S. at the end of 
June, 1940. After the Battle of Britain arrangements were not made 
for dive-bombers because the Air Ministry did not want to lose other 
production. They believed that fighters and bombers were absolutely 
essential to the life of the country, and were not prepared to divert 
them to dive-bombers. . ' 

The German 88mm. gun was an A.A. gun which had been adapted 
Tor anti-tank purposes. Britain had a most valuable A.A. gun, the 3.7, ` 
and production was launched in 1941 of an armour-piercing projectile 
to equip this gun for anti-tank purposes; this 8.7 gun was a better 
than the German 88mm., which had a lighter projectile. The Allied 
troops in Libya had more tanks than the Germans and Italians put 
together, and the American General Grant tank was superior to the 
German tank. There had been délay in the production of the 6-pounder 
anti-tank , owing to the need for other weapons and the acute 
shortage of machine tools. It was untrue to say that tanks for Russia 
had interfered with tanks for Libya; the pledge to Russia in regard to 
tanks was fulfilled, with an increase of 10 per cent, but there were also 
sufficient stocks of tanks in Britain to send more to Libya had it been 
necessary. The number of tanks located in Britain was practically - 
doubled in the last 6 months of 1841. 

With regard to the tion of the post of Minister of Defence from _ 
that of Prime Minister, he thought that would bring all the delays and 
disputes arising from divided authority, and would substitute indecision 
for decision. . 

Jy 2.—The no confidence motion was defeated in the House of 
Commons by 476 votes to 25. (478 to 27 including the tellers) The 

Members absent was 100. Those voting for the motion 
included 8 Unionist, 8 Labour Members, and 6 Independents. 

Mr. Churchill's speech-replying to the debate. (Ses Special : .) 
, J#ly 5.—Pledge to’ China to give her every possible help. (Ses 

hina. 
Led Halifax arrived in Britain from the U.S.A. 
GREECE 

June 26.—It was learned that the whole coast from Salonika to the 

Piraeus was being fortified by the Germans and was being closely 


watched. New roads were also under construction in the section of 
western Thrace close to the Turkish frontier. It was also learned that 
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a third batch of between 600 and 700 Greeks had been sent to Germany 
from Athens, in addition to 8 batches from Salonika. 


HUNGARY 


June 27.—The Prime Minister, in a speech at Kolozsvar, said that - 
Northern Transylvania would remain Hungarian for ever, just as 
Sibiu and Brasov (in Rumanian Transylvania) would remain ides 
for ever. 


INDIA 


È Je 28.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived back in India from 
eylon 
Vans 30.—Pandit Nehru, speaking at a peasant congress, denounced 
Axis propaganda, which was announcing daily that Ja n was fighting 
to liberate nations and wished to give India independence. He urged 
the organization of a peasant volunteer corps and said “if we were 
organized we would not be afraid of either Japan or Germany, but 
would fight them to the last drop of our blood for the honour of India." 
Jwy 2.—It was announced that the Viceroy's Council had been 
enlarged from 12 to 15 members, and that an Indian Defence Member, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, had been appointed. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
was also appomted as Indian representative on the British War Council 
ims the Pacific War Council, together with the Maharaja Jam Sahib of 
ehe Vie: as representative of the Order of Princes. 
iceroy’s Council now contained 11 Indians and 4 Europeans). 
po 4,—Mr. Jinnah stated in an interview that if Britain rejected 
the Moslem demand for Pakistan the result would be ‘‘chaos and | 
disaster". The hundred million Mussulmans of India would never 
forgive the British if they were let down. He accused Britain of 
Ayes d the Hindus; so far she had not accepted the hand the 
oslems offered her, and was waiting to persuade the Hindu Congress. 


` IRAN 
June 25.—Diplomatic relations established with China. (Ses China.) 
It was learned that, following the formal recognition by Iran of the 


Czechoslovak Government in London, a Czech Legation had been 
opened in Teheran. 


ITALY 

June 28.—10 members of an “armed band" were shot at Forte 
Brevetta and 6 more condemned to death, while 7 others were sentenced 
to 30 years' imprisonment, charged with belonging to a band “of a 
strictly Communist nature". They were stated to have been captured 
by detachments of the army after a battle during April in Gorizia. 

July 4.—The Stefani Agency published an official declaration of 
the Axis Powers, wherein they “solemnly confirm their firm intention 
to respect and assure the independence and sovereignty of Egypt". 


JAPAN 


June 25.—The Foreign Office announced that the liner Asama Mars 
had left Tokyo with 416 nationals of North and South America, of 
whom one third were diplomatists, to carry out an exchange with 
Japanese interned in the western hemisphere. 
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MEXICO j 

June 28.—A state of emergency was declared in Tampico following 
the sinking of 2 tankers off the coast, and all private cars were ordered 
off the roads radiating to and from the oilfields. The harbour and 
city were blacked out. 

. _ July 1.—The Government paid the U.S. Government $8 million as 
the first instalment of the $24 million indemnity for the expropriation 
of the oil properties. 

Jay 2.—The Supreme Court unanimously reversed the lower Court’s 
decision, expropriating the concessions of the two subsidiaries of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey in 1938, and ruled that these conces- 
sions should be returned, on the ground that subsidiaries were not 
named by the Government in the expropriatory decree. 

July 4.—The arrest was announced at a place near Vera Cruz of 
& man believed to be Kunze, the leader of the Ger man-American 
Bund in the U.S.A. He was deported over the frontier to Texas and 
handed over to American officials. 


NETHERLANDS 


J'y 1.—The Reich Commissar announced that after the summer 
holidays “Reich schools" would be opened, similar to the Nazi educa- 
tional institutes in Germany, to give Nazi political i to the 
younger generation. Only those who passed through these Reich schools 
would be allowed to attend universities 


NEW ZEALAND 


June 25.—Mr. Fraser and Mr. Holland, Leader of the Opposition, 
announced in Parliament the decision to form a united War Govern. 
ment, consisting of 7 Government and 6 Opposition.members. Mr. 
Fraser said “We are facing at the moment a serious and even grim war 
situation, and I cannot think of any possible political step more fitting, 
as visible evidence of New Zealand's unity and determination, parti- 
cularly in the hour of danger, than the merging of the Labour and 
National parties in a united War Administration". 

June 29.—The Chief of Air Staff said that since December, 1941 the 
number of New Zealand's air squadrons had increased 7 times, and 
they could carry 10 times the weight of bombs and 16 times as many 
guns. He claimed that New Zealand's air power had had a vital effect ` 
on the war by the forced diversion of powerful German air forces to 
Greece and Crete in 1941, thus delaying the whole German plan to 





attack Russia through the Ukraine. 


NORWAY ` 


Juns 24.—1t was learned that Quisling had issued a decree, at the 
command of Terboven, whereby shipowners were to pay income-tax 
on the presumed profit earned by their ships sailing in the Allied 
service. Terboven also called a meeting of Norwegian shipowners and 
ordered them to set up a committee to establish closer co-operation 
with the new Nazified Norwegian Shipowners' Association. 

Juns 29.—Swedish reports stated that, in connexion with the sabo- 
tage of an electric cable at Grong, the local Norwegian authorities were 
given 10 minutes in which to present the Germans with a list of 10 
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hostages for the future behaviour of the Grong district. The drafting 
of the list took 15 minutes, and the Germans took 15 hostages. 

July 1.—Swedish sources stated that the German authorities had 
ordered East Norway to supply 4,000 men for 6 months' forced labour 
on German fortification works.in Jaeren, on the coast of south Norway. 

July 2.—Swedish reports stated that 3 of the “bishops” whom 
Quisling installed at Oslo on June 28 had held meetings with represen- 
tatives of the Church Department to devise means to overcome the 
Church deadlock. It was learned that clergymen were returning 
unopened all correspondence from these bishops, and a message was 
read in most churches on June 28 by the clergy protesting against the 
“consecration” of quisling bishops, and announcing their refusal to 
recognize them. It was learned that 110 clergymen in Oslo region had 
sent to the quisling bishop Froeyland before his installation an appeal 
urging him not to accept this position. 


PALESTINE 

June 25.—A joint proclamation was issued by the Jewish Agency 
and the Vaad dendi (Jewish National Council of Palestine), calling 
on all Palestinian Jews to muster their entire strength for national 
service. (This national service scheme was a voluntary communal plan, 
by which every able-bodied man and woman between 20 and 30 was 
considered to be under an obligation to enlist as a combatant or in the 
women's services and Jews between 17 and 45 were to be recruited for 
agricultural work, auxiliary police, and other duties. The rest of the 
population was to share the financial burdens of the recruiting fund, 
war comforts, and assistance to soldiers’ families). It was learned that 
13,500 Jews had enlisted, excluding auxiliary police, and 160 Jewish 
officers were ee apart from 80 Jewish doctors. 

Juns 80.—The Executive of the Jewish Agency issued a state- 
ment calling attention to the efforts made by Palestine Jewry for 
more complete mobilization of Jewish man-power, and urging that 
the 12,000 Palestinian Jews already in the British forces in the Middle 
East should be unified and supplemented by a further 20,000 in a 
Jewish fighting force within the British Army, and a further 40 to 50 
thousand embodied in a Home Guard for the defence of Palestine. 


PERSIA : 
. June 23.—Mohamed Said Malagha was appointed Foreign Minister. 


POLAND 
p 1.—Master Lend-lease agreement signed with U.S.A. (See 
S.A.) : 


PORTUGAL 

Juns 25.—Dr. Salazar, in a broadcast, said that their fo ign policy 
was based on strict neutrality—without interfering with the old Anglo- 
Portuguese alliance. ‘Portuguese neutrality is constantly under 
- revision and should never be considered as final", he said. "Sincerely 
neutral though we are, I think it would be prudent for our peo le not 
vee with the idea that they will never have to fight’. He ex- 
p anxiety at the implications of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty. He did 
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not ‘consider Britain eager to promote Communism after the war; 
nevertheless, he thought there would be many people anxious to c e 
an eventual British victory into an ideological victory, “which would . 
bring ‘back those principles which had been responsible for bringing 
disorder and misery to Europe in the past 20 years". He referred to the 
serious difficulties involved in neutrality, but he felt that it was vital 
that Portugal, "at the cross-rogds of the world”, should be a country 
where, in a world torn by war, a consciousness of human solidarity and 
peace was kept alive. . : . 

He then emphasized the absolute necessity to produce more and to 
save more, and he blamed the British blockade for causing one great 
obstacle to di ck economic stability. Referring to post-war 
Portugal, he said, "T hope we sball not lose in peace-time what the war 
may have spared. He who is right is strong; he who is right in his own 
home is stronger. After the war no nation will be able to exist without 
strong authority. No man can avoid the duty to work; no activity or 
wealth can remain unrelated to its social uility”. 


RUMANIA 

June 27.—It was learned that the Government had recently an- 
nounced that the losses on the Eastern Front, in officers at least, were 
greater than during the last war. 

June 29.—American reports stated that the first serious fighting for 
many months between Rumanian and Hungarian troops had occurred 
on June 18 in the neighbourhood of Turda, near Cluj in Transylvania, 
when a surprise attack was made by Hungarian units. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

June 23.—General Smuts, in reply to a message from Mr. Attlee of 
sympathy for South African losses at Tobruk, said “Our sorrow will 
but harden our determination. The spirit of South Africa matches 
that of tts men at the front, and no setbacks or losses will affect our 
unalterable resolve to fight until final victory is won”. 

June 27.—General Smuts stated in a broadcast that the losses in 
North Africa must be made good by the enlistment of a further 7,000 
first-line men under 35 years of age, and the plan recently announced 
for the conversion of the South African forces into two powerful 
offensive tank divisions must be carried out in spite of the losses they 
had suffered. “We are not going to be daunted or deflected from our 
purpose by what has happened”, he said. “I am sure that our people 
will not for a moment allow their war effort to slacken, especially now 
that the war has entered upon what may be its most intensive, and, to 
us, its most dangerous phase". He announced that the losses suffered 
by South African divisions in the 3 weeks' heavy fighting before the fall 
of Tobruk, and not counting thé losses there, were 140 killed and 1,945 
wounded and missing. 

June 30.—It was officially announced in Pretoria that a considerable 
contingent of South African forces was serving in M : 

July 1.—General Smuts, in a message to the Science ongress, said 
that for real and lasting victory it was necessary to win not only the 
war but also the peace, and consideration should be given to the 
problems of peace. “Our general peace objectives have been already 
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declared in the Atlantic Charter, to which all the United Nations 
subscribed", he said, “and more specific declarations should be enun- 
ciated in the same united manner. This, however, does not prevent a 
careful consideration and discussion of special problems which might 
arise, without definitely pronouncing on them, nor does it absolve us 
from the duty of considering those domestic questions and policies 
which may concern South Africa more*especially." 


SPAIN. 
Juns 28.—Sefior Súñer arrived back in Madrid. 


SWEDEN 

June 22.—Violent anti-Nazi demonstrations eon plece'at Trelle- 
borg, when the Svensk Socialistisk Samling (the Swedish Nazis) 
attempted to hold a public meeting. 

June 29.—It was learned that the second anti-Nazi disturbance 
within a week took place at Raettvik, when a crowd of over 1,000 
broke up an attempt to hold a Nazi meeting. 

Juy 1.—It was officially announced that the Soviet Government 
had orally rejected Sweden's protest against the sinking of the iron 
ore ship Ada Gorthon in Swedish territorial waters, on the ground that 
it was not sunk by a Soviet submarine. 

Jy 6.—A. Swedish warship dropped depth charges against an 
unidentified submarine operating in Swedish territorial waters which 
fired a torpedo at a Swedish naval escort. 


TIBET : f 

June 25.—1t was understood that the British and Chinese Govern- 
ments had made representations in Lhassa about the development of 
pack transport routes between India and China through Tibet. 


June 30.—Reports from Jerusalem stated that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had agreed to allow 870 Jewish children from Hungary and 
Rumania to travel to Palestine in a Turkish steamer. 

July 1.—It was announced that M. -Achikalin had been appointed 
Ambassador to Russia. 


URUGUAY 

June 28.—It was announced, that the U.S. Navy had taken over the 
patrol of the South Atlantic, using Montevideo as a supply base. 

J'y 1.—The Government a propriated 8 million pesos for the 
construction of an airport at Carrasco: near Montevideo. 


U.S.A. 
June 23.—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had a conference 
on shipbuilding and ship use", which was attended by Mr. Hopkins, 
Ad Ernest King, and other Service Heads, and, on the British 
side, Sir Arthur Salter, Admiral Little, and Rear-Admiral Dorling. 
June 24. een Wilhelmina arrived in the U.S.A. from Canada. 
June 25.—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill received a group 
of Senators and members of the House of Representatives headed by. 
Vice-President Wallace. Later they attended a meeting of the Pacific 
War Council, at which Mr. Mackenzie King, the President of the 
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Philippines, and the Netherlands Foreign Minister, as well as represen- 
tatives of the other Dominions and of China were present. 

Mr.-Nelson told a special committee of the Senate that the Allies 
were turning out more than the Axis, but still had to catch up with ~ 
the reserves possessed by the enemy. -He added “No matter what we - 
produce it is not enough”. 

Major-General Eisenhower wês appointed to command the European 
Theatte for U:S. Forces. 

It was learned that the Government had opened diplomatic relations 
with Afghanistan. ‘ : 

King Peter of Yugoslavia addressed both Houses of Congress, and 
told-them that the Yugoslav people had paid without stint their 
contribution to the common cause, and were continuing to fight for 
their deliverance. He said that his-Government, and others who 
found sanctuary in London, drew "strength and inspiration from the 
quiet patience and grim determination of the British people to per- 
severe until the inevitable victory is won". He su warmly to 

. Mr. Roosevelt's “four freedoms”, and said that they would be the aim 
for which the Yugoslavs would strive. e : 

June 28.—President Roosevelt’s secre announced that the 
President and Mr. Churchill had had “extended and most important" 
discussions with the Russian Ambassador, at which Mr. Hull had also 
been present. At the same time, British, American, and Russian 
military, naval, and air officers had held meetings. 

President Roosevelt issued a statement on war production during 
May, which, he said, was “definitely going to give the Axis just the 
opposite of aid and comíort". America produced during Ma 
nearly 4,000 aeroplanes and 1,500 tanks, 2,000 artillery and RR 
guns, exclusive of A.A. guns and guns to be mounted in tanks, and over 

' 50,000 machine-guns of all types, exclusive of sub-machine-guns. He 
said that the American people must go on producing more and more, 
and must remember that there were plenty of serious production 
problems ahead, particularly some serious shortages of raw material. 

The Senate passed on a “voice vote" the $8,500 million Naval 
Appropriation Bill, authorizing the construction of 500 ships in the 
cruiser, carrier, and destroyer classes. A closed session of the Senate 
was held, at which the Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
pon a report, and Senator Clark afterwards stated that the 

avy Department had decided not to build battleships at present. 

June 27.— Joint statement on the conferences of President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill (See Great Britain.) 

It was announced that the Commandant of the Coast Guard was 

ing from the owners of small boats the "further reinforcement” of 
the existing anti-submarine patrol. 

It was learned that the Foreign Minister of Venezuela had recently 
visited Washington. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation announced the arrest of 8 men 
who had been landed in two groups by submarines on the Long Island 
and-Florida coasts during the previous fortnight, with the intention of 
blowing üp wer factories; railways, canals, and water supply and 
electric works in the eastern States, and of creating panic in big cities. 
The men were former members of the German-American Bund, and 
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had been trained for sabotage in Berlin. They carried-large sums of 
American money. A : i 

Jwne 28.—It was announced that the Navy had’ taken over the 
patrol of the South Atlantic, using Montevideo as a supply base. 

It was also announced that the record number of 60 ships had been 
built in U.S. yards during May. ° 

It was learned that Federal agents hati arrested a number of persons, 
in addition to the 8 German saboteurs seized the previous week, who 
were described as “contacts and associates". 

Jwne 30.—A. conference of representatives of all the American 
Republics met to discuss co-ordinating measures already taken for 
severing "all commercial and financial intercourse" with Axis and 
Axis-dominated territories. Mr. Welles issued a warning that the 
danger to American freedom was not only from submarines and 
military power, saying "There are colonies of subversive agents on the 
soil of each one of our countries., These human termites... have been 
gnawing a long time not only at the foundations of our intér-American 
system but also at the foundations of the economic structure which 
maintains us as a whole". 

Registration for national service began for youths of 18, 19, and 20. 

J39y 1.—The State Department announced a memorandum of agree- 
mentregarding international trade in wheat, which concerned Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, and the U.S. as exporters and the U.K. as importer, 
and provided for a conference, at a propitious time, of all nations having 
a substantial interest in wheat, and for the establishment of a “pool of 
wheat for inter-governmental relief in war-stricken and other neces- 
sitous areas, as soon as the international situation permits”. 

Mr. Hull and the Polish Ambassador signed a Lend-lease agreement 
similar to those signed with Britain, China, Russia, and Bélgium. 

250 enemy aliens were arrested at Altoona, Penn., in connexion 
with a plot to blow up an important railway link in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Jy 2.—The Maritime Commission announced that American ship- 
yards delivered 66 ships into service during June, but it was added 
that this did not yet equal the total of submarine sinkings. 

The Defence Commander of the Caribbean area announced that 20 
persons had been arrested, alleged to be members of spy rings which 
had been fuelling Axis submarines and disclosing information about 
U.S. shipping to the enemy. = . 

Jy 3.—King Peter of Yugoslavia arrived in New York. 

July 4—Independence Day was celebrated by keeping the war 
industries running at full speed. The President, in a Message to the 
nation, said that never since it was first created in Philadelphia had 
this anniversary come in times so dangerous to everything for which 
it stood, and declared that “not to waste one hour, not to stop-one 
shot, not to hold back one blow—that is the way to mark our great . 
national holiday this year.” 

It was announced that the Government had bought the entire 
cotton crop of Peru for $44 million, and would buy the rubber exports 
of Colombia for the next 5 years. } 

The Belgian Prime Minister arrived for discussions dealing with miti- 
tary and economic questions affecting the Belgian Congo. He told the 
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press that the Belgian colonial forces were ready to face all eventualities, . 

and emphasized the special role of the Congo as a producer of Taw: v.” 
. , - materials, such as copper, cobalt, tin, tungsten, petrol, and rubber.. 
x. July 6.—The Assistant Secretary of State declared, in a speech at 
-*. Virginia, that America did not want d gue in money or in similar. 

armaments for the Lend- Lease aid; they wanted. "a chance to live 
fully and in peacé :. .a systém where the inevitable hazards of life 
‘do not fall on those least able to bear them, where education and a 
+ charice.to use it are open to talent", 

. The Commander of the British Army. Staff in Washington, stated that 
‘Britain sent nearly 10,000 planes and 3,000 tanks to overseas battle- 
fields in 1941, and that she was producing tanks and other vehicles .- 
-at thé rate of 250,000 a year, twice the rate of August, 1941, and 5 times . 
~- that of August, 1940. . He also said that less than one in every 200 

-convoyed "British ships had been lost, and that the British Navy 
“had sunk 5,250,000 tons of enemy merchant oe . 63 


ET QU. S.S; R. - or 
zo _J ne .23.—Moscow wireless Tone that during `his visit to 
Gu . London, M. Molotov had had a conYersation with General de Gaulle, . 
^7. - and had confirmed the desire of the Soviet Government to see France 
. regain her liberty and take her place in the world as a great democratic 


c ti-Hitler country. ` 
t was officially announced that 10 million Germans had been killed, 
«wounded, or missing in the first year of the Russian campaign, in- 
“cluding not less than 3} million killed. Russian losses in killed, wounded, 
= . Or missing for the same period were 4| million. Losses int war material ^ 
- were: Guns, Germany 30,500, Russia 22,000; tanks, Germany 24,000, 
- Russia 15,000; aeroplanes, Germany 20,000, Russia 9,000. 70 percent .~ 
` ofthe wounded Russian soldiers had already returned to the tanks, but — 
onl 40 per cent of the German wounded had so far recovered. ` 
«ne 24.—1t was learned that the Soviet Ambassador to Turkey bad wl 
en recalled to Moscow for consultation. : 
June 27.—An Anglo-Soviet Agréement for the Rank df Supplies 
" to Russia was signed in Moscow, whereby the British Government .. 
j placed a further credit af £25 million at the disposal of the Russian 
: vernment fór the purchase of arms from Britain. ip 
July 1.—Rejection of Swedish protest against sinking of Ada Gorthon: 
(See Sweden.) The Government again ordered its naval vessels to ; 
avoid Swedish territorial waters. 
-July 5.—The Government informed the Swedish Government that | 
the sinking of the Ada uice was not caused by a Russian submarine. 


. VENEZUELA - n 
. ` Jwne 27.—]It was learned that the Foreign' Minister had oa! 
_ visited Washington for trade eidcussons: ] 


. YUGOSLAVIA - 
June 27.—It- was learned -resiste 
out in Slovenia and in Lqw PE 
Do: , admitted that in a recent 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR--III 


ARGENTINA 


ARGENTINA, Brazil, and Chile, the so-called A.B.C. group, are the 


three leading countries of South America by reason of their size, 
influence, and cultural development. Argentina is the richest aiid most 
powerful, and the most progressive from fhe material point of view. 


‘Her population, of over 13 million, is predominantly white, the vast 


majority being the descendants of Spanish or Italian immigrants, who 
have préserved their spiritual and intellectual ties with. Europe, and 
along with this has gone a development of the country's trade far more 
with Europe than with North America. That this was so was due 
partly to the great distances between the Argentine ports and those of 
the United States, partly to the fact that European and, particularly, 
British .capital helped to build up the country, and partly because 
Argentina's economy is competitive with rather than complementary to 
that of the United States. Argentine produce therefore went across 
the Atlantic—for many years about 40 per cent of total exports went 
to Great Britain. All this has resulted in Argentina being the least 
"Pan-American" of all the Latin American countries. She has always 
evinced a certain aloofness -towards every move aimed at American 
solidarity, and even now, when the threat to the independence and 
sovereign pa aed of the Latin-American countries has become very 
evident, she shows a great reluctance to take any step which would 
identify her foreign policy with that of the other Republics, even 


. where the defence of the country is concerned. In fact, she has always 


maintained that the United States would be quite incapable of helping 
her, were she attacked, though whether this view has been modified 
by the recent decision of the U.S. Navy to patrol the South Atlantic, 
with its supply base at Montevideo, is not yet apparent. 

Apart from the reasons mentioned above, entina's attitude of 
isolation must be traced to a number of circumstances, internal as 
well as external. Her civilization and wealth have given her some 
reason to feel that she is destined to be the leader of the Latin-American 
countries, and to resent any implicit assumption that the United 
States should play this role. The comparative backwardness of 
Paraguay! and her own control of most of the basin of the Paraguay 
and Paraná rivers has led to her adopting an imperialist policy as 
regards the La Plata areà, which, in any case, she would argue is 
both politically and economically quite outside the Unites States' 
orbit. Until the war cut off nearly all trade with Europe this was 
largely true, since little of the trade of the area was with North 
America, and the fact that the United States placed an embargo on the 

5 y 18 sometimes described as an Argentine colony, and actually the 
trade industry of the country is largely in Argentine hands or dependent on 
Argentme capital. Í : 
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importation of Argentine meat (owing to foot-and-mouth disease, 
endemic in mild form in parts of Argentina) has added an emotional 
factor to the economic circumstances which have been partly res- . 
ponsible for Argentina's aloofness. 

Politically this attitude is rooted very largely ın the internal pro- 
blems of Argentina herself. The country is at present in the transition 
stage of political and social dewelopment between that of an economy 
baed on large land holdings in the hands of a pes iei “aris- 
tocracy’’, with no middle or industrial class, and one in which a balance 
is maintained between this “aristocracy”, with its conservative outlook, 
and a large and well developed middle class. For Argentina now 
possesses a powerful middle class, which has grown up comparatively 
recently mainly from among the immigrants—largely Italian—and | 
their sons largely as a result of the development of industry, and. 
tends to be Radical in politics. The problem of adjustment between 
thee two elements, whose ambitions are often directly opposed, 
has not yet been solved, and the political history of the country of 
recent years has been one of the struggle of the conservatives to 
maintain their ascendancy. 

The President, Dr. Castillo, is a Conservative, and in December, 
1941 he declared a state of emergency, owing to "the gravity of the 
international situation and the need to suppress all activity likely 
to inflame passions or disturb the public peace". That he was able to 
do this was due partly to the fact that the Cabinet is composed of 
men of a rigidly conservative outlook, partly to the lack of unity, and 
even of a programme, among the Opposition, and partly to the failure 
of Congress to deal with the economic situation, which was critical. 
This again was due to other factors, all bound up with the domestic 
political troubles of the country. Untillast March the Radicals had a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies, but the Conservatives dominated 
the Senate. The late President, Sefior Ortiz, was a Radical in tradition 
and outlook, but in August, 1940 he was forced by ill-health and 
blindness to hand over the exercise of his functions to the Vice President, - 
Dr. Castillo, and was never able to resume them.* Elections held in 
two Provinces eighteen months ago were declared by the Radicals 
and Socialists to have been managed by the Government (then effec- 
tively under Dr. Castillo's control) and the two parties, failing to 
make their protests heard, adopted an obstructive attitude in Congress. 
As a result of this no legislation was passed, and in April, 1941 Dr. 
Castillo declared that, to end the deadlock, hie would govern by decree. 
Congress met in May, 1941, but he made it clear he intended to 1gnore 
it, and conducted the foreign policy of the Government with the 
collaboration of the Cabinet alone.* The Opposition bears its share of 

1The cattle-breeders, for le, tend to oppose industrialization, on the 
ground that it would seriously reduce the imports of manufactured goods, and 
so adversely affect meat Mg etn 

remgned, and on July 15 he died. On June 27 
eee his resignation and voted Dr. to : 

s ns to the Chamber took place in Buenos Ayres and in thirteen Pro- 
vinces last March. The Government Coalition (the Concordancia, com: of 
the Conservatives and the anti- y those of t 


Irgoyen's party who split from his followers in 1528) obtained 76 seats, the 
Radicals (many of whom did not vote) 65, and the Socialists 17, so that the 
Socialists now hold the balance of power 
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responsibility for this. It had forfeited much support in the country 
by stultifying- the activities of Congress, boycotting all legislation 
even when it was concerned with measures, such as the acceptance of 
a loan from the United States, which were clearly of direct and much 
needed benefit to the country. It is now calling for solidarity with the 
United States and severance of relations with the’Axis, but the Govern- 
ment ibly fears to modify the policy they have been following, for 
fear of. playing into its hands. This, and the disinclination to admit 
the leadership of the United States in Latin-American affairs, are 
chiefly responsible for the attitude of Argentina at the Rio Conference 
last January, but it should also be mentioned,that many of the senior 
officers of the Army are believed to have a considerable admiration 
for the German Army. Some of them received their training in Germany, 
and a German military mission trained the Argentine Army from 1915 
to 1940.1 Another factor is the attitude of the Church, a powerful 
influence in a country whose people are predominantly of Spanish and 
Italian origin, and at least one ultra-clerical paper is definitely un- 
friendly to the Allied nations. 

The position to-day is that demonstrations are being made from 
time to time against Germany and in protest against the policy of 
neutrality, while the Government seem determined to do nothing to 
compromise this policy. Speaking on July 6 the President characterized 
those who did not share his views on foreign policy as professional 
agitators and war-mongers, recommending those who wanted to fight 
for democracy to leave the country and go to the war fronts. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the maintenance of strict 
neutrality as the principle of Government policy implies any weakening 
of the determination to uphold and defend the country's sovereignty 
and mdependence. Argentine policy 1s above all “nationalist” and is 
equally jealous of interference 1n any form from any foreign country. 
In the summer of 1941 action was taken to control the activities of the 
Germans in the country, which by then were causing very general 
alarm. Thirty leading Germans were arrested and a German-controlled 
radio station was closed down. The Chamber of Deputies, by 95 votes 
to 7, provided for the setting up of a Committee to investigate anti- 
Argentine activities, and this, under Deputy Taborda, quickly got to 
work. Its first report declared that some 500,000 German Storm 
Troopers were organized throughout South America, of whom 60,000 
were in Argentina, and that they were under oath to serve Hitler 
“to the death". It also charged the German Ambassador with attempt- 
ing to send radio apparatus to other German missions under cover of 
diplomatic smmunity. Later reports made other and more serious 
charges. 

As there are some 50,000-60,000 German nationals in the country, 
and about 200,000 other people of German blood and speech, they 
constitute potentially a very serious menace. They maintain over 140 
German schools, 200 or more social clubs and centres, and the activities 


1In Septamber, ey ni didi i ep pics MD Wos ur Eaque 
with which leaders of the Nazi were said to be connected. See Bullet of 
October 4, 1941, e 1301. 

1 For further details see the Bulletins of September 6 and 20, and October 4, 
1841. z 
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of all are co-ordinated in a federation which is a cloak for the Nazi 
Party. A from this, the Transocean News PERCY ee large 
sums on the local press, and buys time on the three chie io services 

One result of the recognition of the danger from these activities was 
the formation early in 1940 of the Acción Argentina, originally meant 
to be a non-party movement, and including many Conservatives and 
Radicals among its members. 1t repudiates the Government's policy of 
isolation, and denounced the attitude of the Foreign Minister as 
"tepid and vacillating towards the diplomats directing the campai 
of Nazi penetration" and the activities of the Fifth Column. 
November last it organized a series of meetings all over the country 
to demonstrate in favour of co-operation with the United States and a 
firmer handling of Nazi activities, but the Home Minister banned 
them, declaring, in justification, that “the offence to the authority 
charged by the Constitution with the management of foreign affairs 
obliges the prohibition of assemblies of a character evidently conspiring 
against the public welfare and orderly government". Acción Argentina 
- then issued a manifesto pointing out the danger of Argentine neutrality 

"being maintained at the expense of her democratic institutions, “at 
the cost of our sovereignty or of the fundamental principles which 
govern our democracy”. i 

The views of the Chamber of-Deputies in this matter of dealing with 
German activities were made quite clear in September last, when it 
passed a vote of censure on tlie Cerman Ambassador, after the publica- 
tion of the Taborda Committee’s first report. But the Foreign Minister 
saw the Ambassador and formally dissociated the Government from 
the opinion of Congress. : 

Reterence has already been made to Argentina's foreign trade. The 

[and reduction in trade with Europe has resulted in the piling up of 
' huge surplus stocks of whéat, maize, linseed, and other produce 
generally exported. The Government has made great efforts to , 
Increase trade with Brazil and the U.S.A. and to develop industrializa- 
tion at home. By 1941 trade with the U.S.A. had practically trebled 
as compared with 1939; exports to that country were over 36 per cent 
of the total, and imports from it 27.8 per cent. On October 14, 1941 
a trade treaty was signed, based on the most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, by which the United States halved the tariff on Argentine 
linseed and canned meats and ted concessions on wool, hides, and 
other products. Argentina reduced the tariff on certain U.S. goods 
affecting some 30 per cent of those imported from there in 1940. i 

The importance.of maintaining the export of. agricultural products 
will be realized when it is remembered that tho Argentina is 80 
widely identified with the meat trade nearly her exports are 
normally agricultural as distinct from pastoral. In 1940-41 the pro- 
duction of wheat was well over 7 million tons, and of maize nearly 
ten-and-a-half milion. Exports of wheat fell from 4,325,000 tons in 
1939 to 3,642,000 in 1940, while maize exports fell from 3,197,000 tons 
to 1,875,000 tons, and linseed from 1,181,000 to 752,000 tons. 

In matters of defence Argentina has never shown much willingness 
to co-operate with the other Republics of the hemisphere. The nearest 
approach to concerted action was taken in December, 1940 when the 
Foreign Minister met the Uruguayan Foreign Minister at Colonia to 
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discuss the defence of the River Plate àrea, and in February, 1941 
when representatives of all.the River Plate countries met in Montevideo 
to study the question of co-operation. But one of the complaints made 
by.the Opposition, and voiced in the country gen y, has been 
that nothing has been done to implement the agreement concluded at 
“Colonia. Discussions with Chile regarding the defence of the Magellan 
Straits seem also to*have proved incorftlusive so far. . 
The Army is composed of some 48,500 of all ranks, with a reserve 
of 300,000. It is hoped to increase the active Army to a strength of 
64,000 in 1944 and ultimately to 84,000. The Navy possesses two old 
but modernized battleships of 27,720 tons, two cruisers of 6,000 tons 
odd, 16 destroyers, 3 submarines, and auxiliary vessels. There are also 
4 very old coast defence ships which have been modernized. The Air 
Force at the end of 1941 consisted of some 400 pilots and 250 aero- 
planes. In April, 1941 plans were set on foot for training 5,000 more 
pilots, but so far not much progress has been made in putting them into 
effect, though a sum of 646 million pesos was voted for this and for 
other measures of rearmament. Argentina is able to supply some of her 
minor requirements in the way of arms, and there is a Military Aviation 
Factory at Córdoba. .° 





, BRAZIL : 

Brazil has long had a tradition of friendship with the U.S.A., and 
on occasion has adopted an attitude of some detachment from the 
rest of South America. She took no part in the series of Latin American 
Conferences, originated by Bolivar in 1826, and was the only South 
American Republic to follow the U.S.A. into the last war in 1917. 
The reasons for this attitude are racial, geographical, historical, 
and commercial. As the only country of Portuguese origin she has 
maintained the separation from the rest of Latin America which was 
implied in the Pope's division of the New World between P. 
and Spain in the sixteenth century, and her history as an Empire 
from 1821 to 1891 was quite different from that of the other Repub ics, 
which developed from the revolts of colonies against the Spach 
Government. j i 

The present war and the German occupation of Europe have brought 
home to Brazil more strongly than to any other South American 
.Republic the need for continental solidarity, for her Atlantic coast is 
most vulnerable to attack from Germany, the distance from Natal 
to Dakar being less than half that to New York. German transport 
planes could shuttle across these 1,715 nautical miles with little 
difficulty to lead a German rising in South America, and in view of the 
evidences of preparation for such a rising it is not surprising that the 
corner-stones of Brazilian policy in the present conflict are continental 
solidarity and co-operation with the Ü.S.A. But the economic ties 
between Brazil arid the U.S.A. have been a major influence on the 
development of Brazil's wartime policy. Even before Pearl Harbour 
President Vargas had affirmed his solidarity, in all matters of hemi- 
sphere defence, with the U.S.A. should she go to war with Germany, 
and in January last the Diario de Noticias wrote: “The fate of Brazil 
is staked in defence of our American family, the liberty of the world, 
and human civilization." Economic interests play a large part in this 
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attitude. The United States is Brazil’s best customer, now that 

trade with Europe has been drastically reduced, buying more than 

half her coffee crop, supplying her in return with most of the materials 

and manufac articles she needs to import, and extending to her 
considerable assistance in the form of loans. 

The United States of Brazil, the fourth largest country in the world, 
covers almost half the total &rea of South America, and has vast 
potential resources. Nearly every crop will grow in one part or other 
of the bis Amazon basin or the lofty plateau, and the country 
contains almost every known mineral, including some of great dpa i 
importance. Vet this enormous wealth is in the main untapped, tor 
the north and interior remain practically undeveloped, and for this 
backwardness lack of communications 18 one of the main causes. 
Conditions are uniformly unfavourable to railway development in 
most of the country; there are no railways in the Amazon basin, the 
main network being in the south-east, where the most intensive 
urbanization has taken place around Rio and São Paulo. But even 
here communication between the highlands and the coast is made 
difficult by the steepness of the eastern edge of the plateau and the 
deeply-cut valleys; and the sea route is the only means of transport, 
other than by air, along most of the coast. : 

In so vast and varied a country regionalism and local patriotism 
are naturally strong, and until the opening of the Vargas régime in 
1930 internal affairs were dominated by the struggle for power among 
the leading States. The north and interior, because of their small 
populations and backwardness, have had little political influence in 
the past; the influence of the south has been growing, bit Brazilian 
politics were traditionally dominated by the centre, by Sáo Paulo 
and Minas Geraes. The Constitution of 1891 imposed severe limitations 
on the Federal Executive, and this, together with difficulties of com- 
munication, made constitutional government almost impossible. 
The central Góvernment was therefore driven either to autocratic 
rule or to passing the legislation demanded by the States. The world 
crisis of 1929, however, destroyed both the economic and political 
systems under which Brazil had been living since the fall of the Empire 
in 1889. The over-production of coffee, which hit the great interests 
of São Paulo hard, the collapse of the rubber industry in the north, 
the fall of the meat export industry which had grown up during the 
1914-18 war, the cramping of economic activities by out-of-date' 
legislation, and serious droughts in the north-east all brought about 
an economic crisis which ended in a military uprising in November, 
1930, and brought into power the opposition candidate, Dr. Getulio 
Vargas. He at once dissolved Congress, suspended the 1891 Constitu- 
tion, and in place of the State Executives appointed “interventors” 
responsible to himself. He also made energetic attempts to deal with 
the economic crisis by the abolition of inter-State taxes, the limiting 
of sugar production, the destruction of inferior grades of coffee, and 
the encouragement of minor industries. But there was strong feeling 


' in some States against this central authority, and in July, 1932 Sao 


Paulo, the most highly populated of them, revolted. This revolt was - 


1In 1940 the United States took-423 per cent of all Brazil's exports and 
supplied 51 9 per cent of all her 1mports. 
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suppressed, but the Vargas Government adopted a conciliatory attitude, 
and called a Constituent Assembly, which promulgated a new Consti- 
tution in July, 1934, whereby the powers of the central Government 
and of the President were carefully defined. Dr. Vargas was appointed 
the first constitutional President, with a Chamber of Deputies elected 
by universal suffrage. In November, 1935 there was a rising among 
the armed forces in the north-east and in the capital, attributed by the 
Government to Communist influences. It eodd with the Communist 
leaders being thrown into prison, where they have remained ever 
since. 

In 1937 the Presidential elections provided for by the 1934 Con- 
stitution, which laid it down that no President could stand for a 
second term, were dueto be held. On November 10, by a comp a’ état, 
President Vargas dissolved Congress and assumed dictatorial powers. 
The official explanation of this stroke was the imminence of armed 
revolt through the action of subversive elements. Taken by surprise, 
the country accepted the event quietly; State Governors were de 
with few exceptions, and under a new Constitution, promulgated out 
of hand, Brazil adopted an authoritarian régime. This revolution 
was fundamentally nationalistic; its primary aim was the achieve- 
ment of national unity and the increase of national strength. The rule 
of Dr. Vargas is a benevolent dictatorship, and it may be argued that, 
owing to the geographical and historical structure of Brazil, a strong 
central Executive of this type 1s essential to preserve the nation from 
dissolution. Every movement against the Government is held to be 
prejudicial to the national interest, and the Integralista (Fascist) 
revolt in 1938 was crushed just as effectively as the Communist in 
1935; but strict regimentation is, in theory at least, repudiated. The 
comparison of the régime with totalitarian governments fails to take 
into account the fact that a strong central Government is necessary 
to impose unity on Brazil's immense, thinly populated, and amorphous 
territory, with its strongly marked regionalism, its diversity of econo- 
mic interests, and its inadequate communications. 

Probably the most serious tbreat to Brazilian unity is presented by 
the large communities of immigrants within her borders, some of 
whom have maintained their original traditions and culture. Racial 
feeling is completely absent from the character of the average Brazilian, 
and e is no colour bar. Roughly 14 per cent of the population is 
estimated to be n , and over 20 per cent mulatto, or of mixed white 
and negro blood. There has been a large German and Italian immigration 
during the last 100 years, and while persons of Italian origin, estimated 
to number one-seventh of the population, have on the whole been 
successfully assimilated, the German colony remams virtually distinct 
and self-contained. The total German-speaking population of Brazil 
is estimated at between 800,000 and 1,200,000, i these , together with 
about 200,000 Japanese mainly in São Paulo, present a most difficult 
problem to the Government The people of German blood are mainly 
concentrated in the three southern States of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Santa Catharina, and Parana, where they are estimated to number 
921,000, of whom 105,000 are German citizens. The Vargas Govern- 
ment has been energetic in its suppression of German associations 
and schools, where teaching in any language but Portuguese is for- 
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bidden, and a sat ee re-immigration to Germany and suspension of 
fresh immigration has been adopted. Since the outbreak of war in 
Europe this control of aliens, and particularly Germans, has been 
considerably ened, and in August, 1941 a ban was placed on 
all newspapers published in foreign languages. Action has also been 
taken regarding the foreign airway companies. The operations of 
German and Italian airlines were particularly important in Brazil, 
where Natal provides a main link for air communications with Europe, 
and where air travel is often the only means of keeping touch between 
the various territories. The German-controlled Condor line was the 
most important line in Brazil, but in 1934 President Vargas issued a 
decree requiring that all pilots of Brazilian-registered planes must be , 
Brazilian nationals. In 1940 this was tightened up to restrict flying 


. to Brazilian-born pilots, and the Condor line has now been taken over 


a 


by the Brazilian Government. The Italian L.A.T.T. line was the main 
lmk with Europe, flying between Dakar and Natal; in December, 
1941 the supply of oil to L.A.T.I. was stopped, and on March 27, 
1942 the Governmerit took over all the Italian aircraft. Since the 
breaking of relations with the Axis efforts to check Fifth Column 
activity among the Germans and Japanese have been greatly intensi- 
fied, and a number of persons and groups ed in spying, Axis 
pro da, and sabotage have been discov by the police. 

Added danger comes from the fact that most of the Germans are 
concentrated in Santa Catharina, the province next door to the 
Misiones territory of Argentina, where some of the towns are almost 
exclusively German. Beyond the Misiones border is Paraguay, with 
some 18,000 Germans, so that in the event of a concerted movement 
by the highly organized German communities they would be operati 
from an area of great strategic importance, and could isolate B 
from Argentina and Uruguay. 

In considering Brazil’s economic position, -it is important to realize 
the extent of German penetration before the war. Brazil is potentially 
the richest area in world in strategic mineral and agricultural 
raw materials. She has immense deposits of manganese ore, her iron 
ore reserves are estimated at 13,000 million tons, her nickel mines 
produce an ore second only in nickel content to those of Canada; she 
also has 40 million head of cattle (more even than Argentina), is the 


"world's fourth producer of cotton, as well as supplying 69 per cent of 


the world's coffee, and has in the Amazon basin vast potential supplies 
of rubber. Great efforts were made by Germany, after 1933, to increase 
trade between the two countries, chiefly by the development of barter 
trade with the Aski Mark. By 1938 the percen of Brazilian imports 
from Germany had risen to 25 per cent,! while Germany imported 
from Brazil vastly increased quantities of cotton, wool, timber, rubber, 
and manganese ore (e.g. Brazilian exports of cotton to Germany rose 
from 59 tons in 1933 to 30,000 tons in 1936). But the "compensation" 
method of barter ing seriously ham Brazil's trade with other 
countries, since the its accumulated in Berlin could only be used 
for buying German goods. Germany also took more of Brazil’s exports 
than she herself needed and sold the surplus to countries which other- 


1 In 1938 the value of Braxil's imports from Germany was greater than from 
any other country. 3 
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wise might have been Brazil's customers. The Brazilians soon realized 
that whereas Germany took from them what she (Germany) required, 
she did not give them a corresponding advantage in respect of their 
purchases from Germany. : 

In July, 1937 the U.S.A., which is Brazil’s best customer, stepped in 
and advanced her a $60 million loan, on condition that her imports 
from Germany should be reduced to the 1935 level. Further American 
credits were granted, and in 1939 the U.S.A. was easily the largest 
supplier of Brazil's imports, though Germany still came second. It 
was chiefly the lack of alternative markets that forced Brazil to trade 
80 extensively with the Reich. At the beginning of the war the loss in 
Central European markets was more than made good by increased 
demands, from Britain and France, while Japan and China took much 
of the cotton previously rted to Germany. The German occupa- 
tion of Europe, however, shut off Brazil from most of her European 
markets, and the U.S.A. has become an even more important customer 
for her TE : 

An important development in .Brazilian economy. during the p 
ten years has been the wth of industrialization. isphere 
defence is speeding this development and United States help in 
finance and by reciprocal trade treaties has made a great contribution. 
In 184] the U.S.A. obtained by agreement the exclusive right for two 
years to purchase Brazil’s strategic materials, including manganese, 

urite, nickel, diamonds,.and rubber, except in so far as they had 
already been absorbed within the hemisphere. $14 million have been 
lent for the development of the rich Itabira iron ore deposits in the 
state of Minas Geraes; the Export-Import Bank has made a loan of 
$100 million for the mobilization of. Brazilian production and, in 
ae for the whole Brazilian rubber output for the next five years, 
a $5 million fund has been established by the Rubber Reserve Company 
to contribute to President Vargas’ scheme for developing the rubber 
resources of the Amazon basin. Lend-lease finance is supporting the 
opening-up of this basin by the construction of a railway from the 
headwaters of the Amazon to Bolivia; Manaos, the inland centre of 
Amazonas, and once the rubber capital, is to be the focal point for 
agricultural development, while under a recent treaty with Peru, 
Brazil will obtain sufficient refined oil for the needs of the whole 
Amazon region. The Coffee Agreement of April, 1941 between fourteen 
of the Republics has done much to remedy the coffee crisis, arising 
from the loss of the United States market to other-South American 
countries. Each Republic now agrees to limit its exports of coffee to 
the U.S.A. to a gv aee and Brazil still contributes over: 50 
per cent of the coffee needed by that country. . 

On January 28, 1942, at the close of the Rio Conference, Brazil 
broke off diplomatic and commercial relations with the Axis. During 
the first two years of the war, despite her traditional friendship with 
the United States, she followed a policy of strict neutrality, but the 

. economic assistance of the United States has now given a practical 
demonstration of the Good Neighbour policy, and the comparative 
narrowness of the “Straits of Dakar” has revealed the extreme vul- 
nerability of the Atlantic bulge; therefore, when the U.S.A. entered 
the war, President Vargas declared that Brazil-had ceased to be 
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neutral and had defined her position alongside the rest of the Continent. 
Since January the disclosure of subversive activities on a large scale 
by Axis agents and the attacks on Brazilian shipping have drawn 
Brazil into a state of undeclared hostilities. Vigorous measures have 
been adopted to suppress the Fifth Column, and reprisals have been 
taken for damage to shipping, including attacks on Axis submarines 
by Brazilian aircraft. . : 

Brazil has the largest army in South America, numbering about 
100,000 offcers and men on the active list, with reserves of some 
250,000. It has been well trained by a French, and, since 1934, by a 
United States mission, but is hampered by lack of communications 
and of modern mechanized equipment. The Air Force consists of 
three air regiments, and the Navy has two battleships, as well as two 
protected cruisers, one destroyer, and four submarines. The outstand- 
Ing need of all three Services is for modern equipment, and the U.S.A. 
signed a $100 million Lend-lease agreement in 1941 for the con- 
signment of military material, which was extended by new ents 
negotiated by the Mission to the U.S.A. headed by the Minister of 
Finance in March, 1942. Most attention has been devoted to the forti- 
fication of the Atlantic bulge, and the harbours and'airfields of Per- 
nambuco, Belém, and Natal. A naval command is reported to have 
been created in Pernambuco, the island of Fernando de Noronha, 
situated some distance off the north-east coast opposite Natal, was 
declared a military zone, and Pan-American airways have enlarged 
and addas their airfields at Belém and other centres. Concentra- 
tions of troops and Air Force units have increased in this north-east 
area, and the Army generally has been greatly expanded by the calling 
up of the officers of the second class of the reserve in January, and the 
retention of the 1941 class of conscripts in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul after the end of their normal period of service. Since 1937 Brazil 
has built 6 minelayers, 2 monitors, and a destroyer in her own ship- 
yards. Following the loss of several ships, Brazilian merchant ships, 
are now being armed for defence, and have been ordered to sail blacked- 
out and in some cases in convoys. Cómpulsory civil defence has been 
introduced and black-out tests have recently taken place at Natal, 
Recife, and other towns. 


CHILE 

The attitude of Chile at the Rio Conference was to some extent 
conditioned by the existence of a severe crisis at home, but the country 
has for long been reluctant to take any step in the direction of con- 
tinental solidarity which was not purely defensive. However divided 
the political parties are on all other matters, they are unanimous 
in wishing for neutrality in the war. When the Government rejected 
Uruguay's proposal that any American nation entering the war should 
be treated as a non-belligerent their action was supported by Chilean 
public opinion,! and one reason for this is the feeling that the country 
1s incapable of taking a prominent position in continental defence. Its 
coastline of nearly 2,500 miles on the Pacific is exceedingly difficult 

lIn December last, however, just after Pearl Harbour, the Government 


notified the U.S. Government that they, and any other American nation at war 
with a non-American country, were regarded as non-belligerent 
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to defend, and the national resources are not of a character to make 
possible the creation of a large Army and Navy. When, late in 1940, 
a Defence Bill of 1,000 million pesos was passed, this represented half 
the total Budget, and the amount allocated to defence in the Budget 
of 1941 was nearly 622 million, or 28 per cent of the total. 

Chile has been ruled by a mildly Laft Government since 1938, but 
it has suffered from lack of cohesion and from internal disputes. Econo- 
mic difficulties, due partly to the loss of markets as a result of the War, 
have vated the Government's difficulties, so that, “distracted 
by problems of politics and economics" it has favoured traditional 
neutrality probably more than any other South American Govern- 
ment except Argentina. The country has a vulnerable coastline, and 
inadequate defence forces. This is not to say that the sympathies 
of most people in the country are not with the Allied Nations, or that 
inter-American co-operation is nòt welcomed. But there is also a very 
strong feeling that collective security must not be placed in the hands 
of one nation, and that the Latin-American countries must not be 
made dependent on the United States. ` 

The new President, elected on February 1 last, made a declaration 
of policy on his inauguration on April 2. In this he said the Govern- 
ment would maintain cordial relations wıth other countries, while 
fulfilling the obligations of continental solidarity. Important changes 
in foreign policy, he added, would have to be an unmistakable expres- 
sion of the national will. The press declared that Chile would study 

lans for continental defence, but would not be transformed into a 
igerent. It was the duty of the South American States to see that 
war did not extend to the New World. The United States was in no 
position to afford adequate protection to Chile, and the severance of 
diplomatic relations would place the country in a warlike situation. 
In fact, Axis diplomatists are reported to have warned Chile that in 
their personal opinion a break would mean war. 

The attitude of the Government has very recently been defined in a 
statement, issued on June 29, regarding an announcement made by the 
Foreign Minister in the Senate, and approved by that body almost 
unanimously. He said the Government remained loyal to their pledge 
of continental solidarity, and that they were determined to "exercise 
vigilance and to suppress all activities taking place on Chilean territory, 
or within tenitorial waters, which might injure any American country". 
He concluded by declaring that "attacks on our shipping, on.the 
Panama Canal, on our coasts, or on commercial navigation in the 
Pacific Ocean from Panama to the extreme south of the American 
continent, would constitute acts affecting the interests of the Republic". 

Some steps have, indeed, been taken towards concerted action in 
. defence of the areas mentioned. Despite earlier rumours, no agreement 
has been reached with Argentina for the fortification of the Straits of 
Magellan, both shores of which are Chilean territory, but in Feb 
it was announced that military control was being established over 
port, and vital points, such as Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Chañaral, and 

Antonio were being fortified. The 1941 class, training in the three 
Services, are being retained with the colours, and the National Defence 

1 By a Treaty of 1881 with Argentina ıt was agreed that the Straits should be 

permanently demilitarized. 
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. Council recommends an increase in the number of conscripts and the 

calling up of naval reserves. Plans have been put on foot for improvi 
and extending the Air Force, with the establishment of three civil 
aviation schools and the opening, last April, of a school of Aviation 
Cadets. In March a decree was issued supplementing the budget of ` 
the Defence Ministry by 36 million pesos. 

Another serious problem is that of defence against subversive 
activities within the country. There are some 80,000 or more Germans 
of the first and second generation in Chile, compactly organized, with 
their own schools, newspapers, and clubs. The majority of them live 
in the Valdivia region, some 500 miles south of Santiago cWlde at 
least half the population has German blood. In the summer of 1941 
the Government took steps to curb the activities of German agents, 
refused to allow the German Minister to Bolivia, who had been expelled 
from there, to remain in Chile, arrested five Germans, members 
of a Nazi organization in Puerto Montt, and seized arms collected 
for what the pro-Ally press declared was to have been an attempt at a 
coup d' hat. 

e Government was represented on the Inter-American Committee 
for Political Defence, which met in Montevideo in April to discuss 
subversive activities, but the press advocated a dent reserve lest 
the country's neutrality be compromised. In May a sensation was 
caused by the discovery that a telephone wire to the Admiralty had 
been tapped, and a terrorist plot was reported to have been dis- 
' covered among the members of the Vanguardia Nacional Socialista, , 

the Chilean Nasi organization founded by Gonzalez Von Marées in 
1932 because, as he said, parliamentary democracy no longer met the 
situation: Chile needed something more dynamic and more creative. 

The feeling created ye however, not affect in any way the 
attitude’ towards the United States and the question of severing 
relations with the Axis. There is no doubt whatever that the decision, 
taken at Rio, to join with Argentina in opposing a formal declaration 
of the severance of relations was supported by public opinion through- 
out the country. The press in general pected it with approval and 

.relief. Chile, it was pointed out, had shown her solidarity with the 
United States by d ing that country a non-belligerent; but soli- 
darity could not be twisted to mean war. It could not survive any 
pressure by one American country on another, and it was perfectly 
compatible with the maintenance of relations with the Axis. It was also 

ed that Chile was exposed to risks which differentiated it from any 
other nation on the Continent, and one paper repeated that certain 
ill-defended parts of America must not give pretexts for attacks which 
would destroy vital sources of raw materials or sever vital communi- 
cations. It is not only the vulnerability of the long coastline which , 
is in the minds of Chileans. The coast of south Chile, with its numerous 
islands, would be the best place in the world for guerilla naval warfare, 
but even more serious is the fact that the plants for the copper mines 
and for the recovery of nitrate are at the coast ports in the north, and 
the opinion has been expressed that a solitary bomber could m two 
hours so cripple these two industries as to put them out of use for 


1The population of Valdivia province was estimated in 1938 to number 
255,500. í 
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two years. Further, the tin and tungsten exported from Bolivia is . 
shipped from the Chilean ports of Arica and Antofagasta, so -that 
there is certainly some colour of support for anxiety as to what would 
‘happen should Chile find herself at war with Germany and Japan. 
As to her means of defendi herself, a country with only 5 milion 
inhabitants, and a’ Budget of equjvalent of less than £20 million 
cannot maintain a large army and navy. The strength of the active 
amay is approximately 18,000 officers and men, and the Navy, though 
rated high in quality, comprises only one battleship, an old vessel 
of 28,000 tons modernized m 1981, cruisers, al obsolete, eight 
destroyers, and nine submarines. The Air Force comprises three 
brigades, and is now trained by a U.S. Air Mission. | 
Economically the condition of Chile is not well balanced, though she 
possesses raw materials which are now in continual demand,’ and in all 
recent years has had a favourable balance of trade. In 1939 imports 
were valued. at nearly 411 million pesos and exports at over 671 
million, but since then the loss of European markets has dealt a heavy 
blow to foreign trade. Normally 60 per cent of the exports of nitrates 
went to Europe, and nearly all those of copper to Europe and Japan, 
and it has only been the increase in trade with other Latin-American 
countries and with the United States that has saved the situation. In” 
1940 the United States,took no less than 58.8 per cent of Chile's 
exports, as against 15 per cent in 1938 and 30 per cent m 1939. In 
1941 exports to that country were valued at over 500 million gold 
pesos, as compared with 107 million odd in 1938, while imports from 
there also increased very materially. The Government's chief difficul- 
ties come from a rise in prices, which is causing concern, and the fact 
that the financial years 1940 and 1941 both closed with a deficit. The 
slogan of the new Adinmistrátion is “to govern is to uce", and the 
Government is carrying on the policy of the Aguirre Administra- 
tion of encouraging and financing various branches of economic 
development, but some time must elapse before it bears fruit in greater 
national wealth or increased revenues. 
7 5x : H. L. 
7 C. M. C. 


1 Over 40 per cent of the population live by agriculture, most of them in great 
poverty. Social welfare and security legislation is, however, probably as advanced 
as ın any country of the world. 

! Chile's copper reserves are 36.8 per cent of the world’s reserves, and Chile 
18 the only producer of natural nitrates in the world. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC . 

Enemy activity over Great Britain was limited to light attacks by 
single or small numbers of aircraft, chiefly on coastal regions. Some 
bombs were dropped on plades in the West Midlands on July 16, 
doing some damage, and the Germans claimed to have caused large 
fires at Middlesbrough in raids on the nights of July 6th and 7th. In 
all these raids the Germans lost 10 aircraft. 

tions against Germany included a raid by a strong force on 
Wilhelmshaven. (July 8 night) in which much damage was believed 
to have been done, at the cost of only 2 aircraft; on Dantzig and 
Flensburg (July 11 evening) by several squadrons of Lancasters, at 
the cost of 3; on the Ruhr (July 13 night) by a strong force at the cost 
of 5 aircraft; on Flenderwerke U-boat yards, 5 miles north-east of 
Lubeck, and Flensburg by a force of Stirlings (July 16 evening), at 
the cost of 2; on the Ruhr by daylight (July. 16, 17, and 18) when no 
aircraft were lost; and on Vegesack U-boat building yards, near Bremen 
(July 19 night), at the cost of 3 aircraft. Many fighter sweeps were made 
over occupied territory and attacks carried out on shipping. Objec- 
tives raided included aerodromes at Abbeville and elsewhere, the railway 
at Boulogne, camps, troops, etc., on the Cherbourg peninsula, power 
stations at Chocques and Mazingarbe, and industrial buildings in the 
Lill-Bethune area. During all these operations 12 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed and the number of British lost was 4l. 
Shipping was attacked frequently off the Dutch and French coasts. 
On Waly 9 night naval light coastal craft sank 2 and damaged 3 
of 6 armed minesweepers, sustaining slight damage but no. casualties 
themselves; on July 14 3 small enemy vessels were set on fire off Ostend; 
on July 15 a small coaster was set on fire off Holland, and an escorted 
tanker sunk off the French coast by light naval forces, which sustained 
no fatal casualties; on July 18 in an attack on a convoy off Cherbourg 
a supply ship was left sinking and 1, probably 2, Flak ships damaged. 
On July 15 some light naval craft on air-sea rescue duty were attacked 
by F.W.190 aircraft near the French coast and one sunk and others 
damaged. They destroyed 1 enemy aircraft and Spitfires shot down 
2 more. In addition mines were laid in enemy waters each night. 

On July 20 evening a mass low-level shooting-up dition was 
made across the French coast 70 miles wide, from near Havre to Le 
Treport. Targets attacked included factories, gun posts, army billets, 
a radio station, railway engines, and army cars and lorries. Nearly 
200 Spitfires and an American Eagle squadron took part. 

The Germans described all the attacks on Germany as nuisance 
raids in which casualties were caused among civilians. They also 
announced an air and U-boat attack, begun on July 2 and kept up 
for several days, on a convoy of cargo steamers between Spitzbergen 
and North Cape, claiming that all the ships were sunk and a U.S. 
cruiser damaged. They also reported (July 9) the sinking by E boats 
of 6 tankers in a convoy off the rd coast, and of 2 estroyers off 
the south coast on July 11th. Of the raid on Dantzig they said that 
British aircraft, Mee Swedish neutrality, had raided several towns 
on the Baltic coast, and at Dantzig had bombed, not military objec- 
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tives, but buildings of cultural interest and residential districts. 
Hospitals were hit, though clearly marked. 

American Waters. Unofficial figures of the number of ships lost in 
the West Atlantic, including the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, 
since December 7 showed this to be 385 up to July 19 last. On that 
day the Germans announced the sinking of 10 by U-boats in the Gulf 
of Mexico and off the Panama Canal,*and on July 19 the U.S. Navy 
reported the loss of 5 vessels, 4 American and 1 British. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Since the Germans claimed, on July 7, to have captured Voronezh 
the tide has turned against them in that area, but in the south they 
have continued to make progress in their drive south-eastward from 
Millerovo and Voroshilovgrad, and on July 18 claimed to have reached 
the Lower Don east of Rostov on a broad front. Actually, the Germans 
crossed the Don in some force west of Voronezh, and their troops have 
been fighting in the outskirts of the city, but the Russians have not 
only held them, inflicting heavy losses on the armoured forces which 
established a footing on the east bank of the river, but have 
arrested the initiative from the enemy, who have been on the defensive 
since the middle of July. On July 15 they were reported to be digging 
in their tanks, co ing fortifications, and bringing up heavy 
artillery, including guns of 105 mm., to use against the Russian tanks. 
The fighting was particularly severe in the fork between the junction 
of the Voronezh river and the Don, and on the banks of the Don north- 
west of Voronezh. The strongest German thrust was made from the 
Kursk area, due west of Voronezh, on July 8 by an armoured force of 
1,000 tanks, each with an aircraft overhead, which tried to get across 
the Don before the Russians could recover from the first shock of the 
attack. These tanks were followed by German, Hungarian, Rumanian, 
and Slovak infantry, but they did not succeed in establishing a bridge- 
head, and meanwhile were attacked in the flank by the Russians. 
The Germans then made an attempt to widen the sector, a force 
moving north to fight its way along the line of the river, but this was 


;. held up by the Russians north-west of Voronezh, and 100 tanks put 


out of action. 

On July 10 the Russians announced the opening of a counter- 
offensive on the left-flank of the enemy salient, to relieve the pressure 
on Voronezh, where thé German onslaught had been resumed the 
previous day with redoubled fury. Strong Luftwaffe formations were 
taking part, concentrating on protecting the pontoon bridges across 
theriver. On July 11 a very heavy force Soe it, and moved towards 
Voronezh in two directions, and on the next day broke through the 
Russian tions into the area of the city. Their losses had been very 
serious usum the Russians giving as an example those in one 
sector alone ın 10 days’ fighting as 35,000 killed and wounded, and 167 
tanks, 106 anti-tank guns, 115 lorries, 220 wagons, and much other 
material destroyed. On July 13 they began to storm the city, using a 
smoke screen and flame-throwers, while 500 tanks and 2 divisions of 
infantry waited outside to pour through the breach made. On that 
and the next day the Russians struck back with such force that the 
advance was checked in several sectors, and on July 17 they were able 
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to announce that the enemy were being held, The Germans were now 
digging in and fortifying both sides of the Don, and by July 18 the 
Russians claimed to have the initiative. They broke into the north-west 
outskirts of a place in the Voronezh area, and captured an important 
enemy bridgehead on the river and a locality south of the city. They 
also stated that 4 identified enemy divisions had now been knocked 
out. By July 20 it was considered in Moscow that the situation had 
been almost completely reversed in the past 5 days, since the Russians 
were now ing strong forces across the Don, and Pravda declared 
that "south of Voronezh our counter-blows are developing successfully. 
Slowly we are breaking down the enemy's stubborn resistance". 

On the southern front the Russians were unable to check the German 
drive south-east towards Lisichansk and Voroshilovgrad down the 
Donetz and eastward to Millerovo, on the north-south railway about 
50 miles north of Kamensk. Rososh was evacuated on July 10, 
Lisichansk and Kantemirovka on July 12, and Boguchar and Millerovo 
on July 18 in the face of attacks by forces superior both in numbers 
and material, and the same day the Russians announced that the enemy 
were thrusting south-east and were now near Artemovsk, Gorlovka, 
Makeyevka, and Voroshilovgrad. On July 15 Pravda published a 
stirring appeal for an all-out effort to stem the tide, declaring that the 
enemy were now pushing towards Stali , ‘the solar plexus of our 
country", so that it was now ''a battle for life or death". 

The Germans announced on July 11 the capture of many prisoners. 
After ting the claim to have stormed Voronezh on July 7 they 
slated ihe between June 28 and July 9 88,589 prisoners had been 
taken, and 1,007 tanks and 1,588 guns captured or destroyed, adding 
that between Kharkov and Kursk and the Don front there were now 
no enemy forces worth mentioning. Near Orel the Russians now only 
had weak forces, and south-west of Rzhev the ring round them was 
Pane tightened, resulting in the capture of over 30,000 prisoners and 
the destruction of 218 tanks, 591 guns, etc. (reported July 13). Later 
they gave the number of tanks destroyed there between July 5 and 13 
as 446, and the prisoners up to July 16 as 40,000. 

On July 16 the German News Agency issued figures showing that 
between May 14 and July 13 the prisoners taken totalled 706,000, the 
tanks captured or destroyed 3,940, and the guns 7,100. The Russian 
figures for the 2 months were 350,000 Germans killed, 550,000 wounded 
and prisoners, with 2,000 guns, 2,900 tanks, and 3,000 aircraft, while 
the Russians lost 399,000 killed, wounded, and missing, 1,905 guns, 
940 tanks, and 1,354 aircraft. Fi were also issued in Berlin 

uly 7) of the losses at Sevastopol, 1.e. 97,000 prisoners taken between 

une 7 and July 4, with 467 guns, 26 tanks, 759 mortars, etc.; while the 
Russian killed were between 30,000 and 40,000. The German losses 
were 872 officers and 23,239 men, of whom 190 and 4,147 were killed 
and 11 and edi The Germans also made the claim that in 
1 day's air fighting 127 Russian aircraft had been destroyed, for the 
loes of 3 German. 4 ] 

On July 13 the Russians gave figures of the losses south-west of 
Rrhev, in correction of the German claims. They said that between 
July 2 (when the German advance to outflank them began) and 13 
their losses were 7,000 killed and wounded, and 5,000 missing, while 
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. the Germans lost over 10,000 killed, with more than 200 tanks, 70 guns, 

50 aircraft, etc. 

' Russian figures for aircraft losses were: week ended July 11 583 
German and 225 Russian; and week ended July 18 211 German and 
137 Russian. The Germans frequently reported the destruction of very 
large numbers of enemy aircraft with negligible losses themselves, 
e.g. on July 7 98 Russian and 2 German, and from June 23 to July 6 
980 Russian and 89 German. 

At sea the Russians reported (July 8) a submarine attack on the 
Tirpitz in the Barents Sea, in which hits were believed to have been 
scored with 2 torpedoes. The explosions were heard, but not seen, 
and from the published accounts it would not seem possible to confirm 
that the battleship, and not one of the escorting vessels, was hit. The 
Germans described the report as “sheer fabrication". On July 10 the 
Russians ed the sinking of 5 plying between y 
and Finland, and the Germans (July 11) the sinking of 3 oe 
a destroyer, ‘and an escort vessel in the Arctic. Other similar claims 
were made later, on July ee oe 
and ing of 11 in 3 days in air raids over the Gulf 
of Finland. Finally, on meh t of July 18 Russian aircraft raided 
Königsberg, in East Prussia, starting 68 Ded said getting back whioot 
loss. The Germans stated that."ineffective nuisance raids" had been 
made on several places in East Prussia. 

On July 18 the Russians spoke of furious battles “in the direction 
of Kamensk", on the Donets 80 miles north of Rostov, and next day 
admitted the loss of Voroshilovgrad. The Germans were now therefore 
across the Donetz and advancing southward across the area enclosed 
in the bend of the river, threatening to isolate the Russian forces in the 
area north of Rostov as well as Rostov itself—in fact, they claimed 
already. to have done this by reaching the Lower Don, and reported 
on July 16 that the encircled enemy were attempting to break through 
to the east, but were unable to do so. The information available, 
however, did not confirm this claim, and further east in the Donetz 
bend, also, the Russian troops appeared, by determined 
actions, to be giving their main forces time to withdraw to the Lower 
Don more or less intact. 

- The position on July 20 in the critical section of the front was that 
ike meu Caran pressure was on both sides of the Donetz in the 
direction of MAmensk from the Voroshilovgrad and Millerovo areas, 
with the most advanced elements some 20 miles from Kamensk, 
where they were being held, temporarily at E by strong Russian 
resistance. The German claim to have reached the Lower Don on a 
wide front wás not repeated in their 

On other fronts ting was reported in the Lake Ilmen area, near 
Rzhev, nořth of , and near Bryansk. Both sides claimed successes 
in all these zones, the Germans reporting (July 9) that they had routed 
the Russians north and north-west of Orel and destroyed 289 tanks 
and that south of Rzhev they had surrounded a Russian force and was 
wiping it out, despite its desperate attempts to break out. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Raids on Malta continued without intermission, and for some days 


- 
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` ona fairly heavy scale. On July 6 } raiders were shot down, and the 
` total for the 24 hours ending July 8 evening was 24, with many more 
damaged. The enemy were stated tp be using the method of "little and 
often" as regards the attacks. -On July 9 it was announced that since 
` Italy entered the war 2 years earlier 682 raiders had been confirmed - 
as destroyed, and'on July 15 it was stated that 100 had been shot down 
since the beginning of the mofth, July 9 and 10'-having been very 
successful days 

The Cerna claimed on July 7 that 16 British fighters had been ` 
shot down over the island, next day 14, and,on July 11 12. ` 
: ` British aircraft bombed Messina on Jul 7 night, causing large fires. 

` The Italians reported this as a raid on [asina uud Rese, in which 
there were no or victims. At sea British submarines sank 2 
ships on their way to Libya (reported July 10). The Germans claimed - 

(July. 7) the sinking by U-boat of a convoyed steamer in the Eastern 
' Mediterranean, and hits by bombers on a cruiser in the Western- 
Mediterranean (July 16). The Italians claiméd (July 10) the sinking 
by torpedo-carrying aircraft of a 5,000-ton steamer laden with tanks, . 
etc..in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

-On july 17 the sinking by U-boat was announced of the Turkish 
tanker Antaris on its way from Alexandretta to Haifa in ballast, and 
the loss of the Swedish steamer Siwerborg, under charter to the Inter- 
national Red Cross, sunk by Axis bombers after taking wheat to Greece. 
She was clearly marked. 


NORTH -AFRICA 

Early on July 10 the British forces (mcluding Australian and South 
Africans) based on El Alamein made an attack and advanced along the 
railway some 5 miles, taking 1,500 prisoners. This followed a compara- 
tive lull of 3 days d which ground operations were confined to 
gun-fire and harassing activities by battle groups at various points along 
the front. The Air Force were very active, however, and made heavy 
raids on El Did panes Tobruk, and Derma, and on troops and 
transport in the f areas. The enemy also moved forward, in the 
south, but was at once engaged, and lost several tanks. On July 11 the 
positions gained near the coast were consolidated, and Tel el Eisa 
station occupied; with some 500 more prisoners. Next day 2 enemy 
counter attacks were made and pushed home, but the Australians 
restored the position. Almost continuous Axis attacks continued on 
July 13 and a heavy ty ee was made on July 14 evening, resulting 
m the enemy partially succeéding in establishing himself at Tel el 
Eisa; but the Seius ground was firmly held. Meanwhile; on July 14 the 
Imperial forces, of Zealand and Indian infantry, ‘attacked in the 
centre and were fg Vase by a limited number of tanks next day. 
They captured the Ruweisat ridge, for 6 or 7 miles east and 


- „west about 10 miles from the coast, and too prisoners. Heavy fighting 


_ continued all July 16 and 17, the enemy attempting to recover the 
~ ridge, but 1 25 tanks on’ the first day, while in the north, early on 
July 17, the Australians made another move forward m a south 
westerly direction from E] Alamein, and captured another small ridge. 
Counter attacks forced them later to give up some of the ground gained, 
but their pee were maintained the next two days and a slight . 
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advance was also made in the centre, on the Ruweisat ridge. On July 
20 mobile forces in the south, with their left flank on the edge of the 
ipea depression, pushed forward the British line about 10 miles, 

e enemy withdrawing north westward. This meant that he had been 
pushed back between 5 and 10 miles all along the 40.mile line from the 
sea to the depression. More prisoners were taken, making 4,000 since 
July 14. i * . 1 

The outstanding feature of the whole operations, however, wás the 
intensity of the dir attacks made by British, Australian, South African, 
and American aircraft. The airfields at El Daba were frequently 
bombed and attàcked by fighter-bombers, and the number of Axis 
aircraft believed to have been destroyed or damaged was very large. 
‘Mersa Matruh was heavily bombed, naval aircraft taking part, and on 
the night of July 10 naval units also shelled the port, sinking a cargo 
ship and blowing up an ammunition vessel. On fay 13, m particular, 
a: tremendous series of attacks were maintained, and fighter-bombers 
made the highest number of sorties ever recorded. Tobruk and Beng- 
hazi were also raided many times, and much damage done to shipping. 

On July 9 it was stated that since May 27 the number of Axis idend 
confirmed as destroyed was 284. They included many Stukas and troo 
carriers. On July 19 it was announced that aircraft losses for the wee 
ended 18th were 67 Axis and 40 British, and this figure of 67 was much 
increased the next day by a raid on an El Daba airfield in which at 
least 30 Axis aircraft were destroyed or badly damaged on the ground. 

The number of Allied aircraft jost during the period, including those 
missing in the Mediterranean, was 61. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of large quantities of British 
aircraft in some of the actions; e.g. on July 11 they said 33 had been 
shot down, and on July 12 14. On July 14 when one British aircraft 
was reported lost they claimed 12 (the British of losses always 
refer to those of the day before the communiqué). They also claimed 
(July 16) the capture of 1,200 prisoners in a counter-attack in the centre, 
and of several hundred more 2 days later. 





id t 


PACIFIC AREA 

At the beginning of the month the Japanese made attempts, for 
4 days running, to reach and bomb Port Moresby, anü again on 10th 
and 11th made-2 further raids, but they were driven off each time and 
several aircraft brought down. The American Air Force bombed 
Dilli on July 9, and Bund,,on the north-east coast of New Guinea, on 
poly 1L with no loss. On July 14 they bombed Salamaua, on Jay 15 
Kalabahi, Alor Island, off the north-west coast of Timor, and on July 17 
Rabaul and Kieta, in the Solomons. On July 11 it was announced 
that U.S. troops had arrived at Port Moresby. ` 

The U.S. Navy issued a final report on July 14 on the confirmed 
losses in the Midway actions, showing that 20 Japanese vessels were 
sunk, and probably 4,800 men killed or drowned. The enemy carriers 
sunk were the Akagi, Soryu, Kaga, and Hiryu. American losses were 
the carrier Yorktown put out of action, the destroyer Hammann sunk, 
with a total loss of 92 officers and 215 men. On July 17 a report 
on the Aleutian operations stated that the Japanese lost 3 destroyers 
and 1 transport, while 4 cruisers, 3 destroyers, 1 gunboat, and 1 trans- 
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port were damaged. Unofficial reports stated that a Japanese cruiser 
was also sunk, and on July 8 the torpedoing and probable sinking of a 
destroyer off Kiska was announced officially. 

The Japanese on July 7 issued a revised list of U.S. losses at Pearl 
"Harbour, now claimipg that 5 battleships, 2 cruisers, and 1 tanker had 
been sunk, 3 battleships, 2 light cruisers, and 2 destroyers heavily 
damaged, and 1 battleship and 4 light cruisers "particularly damaged". 


Sino-Japanese War. Fighting continued in Kiangsi and Chekiang 
with the advantage on the side of the Chinese. The Japanese gained 
‘control of the whole of the railway eastward from Nanchang 
into Chekiang, but in eastern and Pene Kiangsi the Chinese 
succeeded in ousting them from several towns. On July 10 it was 
announced that the Chinese had recaptured Nancheng and had routed 
the enemy forces south of Nanchang and entered Chungsha, after 3 
days' fighting on the Kwilan River, and that the Japanese were 
retiring on Linchwan, 65 miles S.S.E. of the Kiangsi capital and north 
of Nancheng. On July 13 Chungking announced that their forces 
were con on Linchwan in 3 columns; on July 16 they reported 
the capture of l'saotou, in East Kiangsi, south of Shangyao, on July 
17, of Nanyen, south-east of Shangyao, and on July 19 of Hengfeng 
and Iyang, both also in east Kiangsi. While they had suffered reverses 
further north, therefore, and were forced to release their hold on the 
railway connecting the two provinces, in central and east Kiangsi 
and in the area bordering on Chekiang they made steady progress, 
driving the Japanese out of one town after another. 

In east Chekiang fighting began again on July 7, and the Japanese 
at Lishui made progress south-eastward along the On River towards 
Wenchow and further south towards Liangchwan. On July 11 they 
occupied Wenchow, and on the 12 Juian, after taking Tsingtien (30 ' 
miles S.E. of Lishui) en route. They were also active in Fukien Province, 
in the Min River area, and captured Futou Island, near Foochow. 
From that point onward, however, the Chinese b to recover 
ground. On July 13 they reported the recapture of Futou, and said 
they were still fighting stubbornly at Wenchow, on July 16 they 
claimed the recovery of Tsingtien, and on 18th announced the recapture 
of both Wenchow and Juian, and of Kmki. At the same time guerrillas 
were stated to be active in both Kiangsi and Chekiang, organized 
bands causing much trouble to the Japanese all over the two provinces. 

The Chinese also reported (July 10) the recapture of Poyang, on 
the east shore of the Lake, and, in Hupeh, the capture of Hwangmei 
and Kwangtsi, 25 and 40 miles respectively north-west of Kiuki 

U.S. Air Force H.Q. reported raids on Hankow on 4 days since 
July 1, great damage being observed on the water front, and (July 20) 
& heavy raid on Canton, where 60 Japanese aircraft were caught on the 
ground. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Operations in Burma were confined to air raids on Akyab; Kalewa, 
Paletwa, Kalemyo, Gangaw, and Myitkyina. At Kalewa, which was 
bombed several times, steamers on the river were hit, and troops 
shot up. Kalemyo was attacked 4 times in 3 days and much damage 
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done. No aircraft were lost in any of these operations. On July 8 
it was learnt that 3 ships (1 Greek, 1 Swedish, and 1 Norwegian) fad 
been sunk in 24 hours between Madagascar and the African coast, 
and next day the1oss of a U.S. steamer there on June 27 was announced. 
On July 2 Allied forces occupied Mayotte, a small island with a good 
harbour and an airfield about half-way between the African coast and 
the northern point of Madagascar. Thefe was no resistance. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ANGOLA 2 
July 8.—The Portuguese Minister for the Colonies left Loanda on 
& visit to Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 


ARGENTINA 
July 6.— President Castillo stated in a speech that his Government 
would take action against anyone who tried to make them change 
their attitude towards the belligerents. He condemned those who did' 
not share the Government's views on foreign policy as professional! 
agitators and war-mongers, and counselled those who wanted to “git 
for democracy to leave the country and go to the war fronts. He 
oted from a document of U.S. policy dated 1865 which stated that. 
it an American Republic had a difference with a European nation it. 
could not be taken as an invariable rule that the American Republic: 
was necessarily right. - 
july 7.—The Foreign Minister announced that the Government. 
` regarded their dispute with Germany over the torpedoing of the 
Rio Tercero as a closed incident, and he indicated that they had with- 
drawn their demand for a ceremonial mark of respect to the Argentinian: 
flag. The German Note in reply to their protest had expressed the 
German Government's deep regret and their willingness to pay comr- 
pensation. f 

The new British Ambassador, Sir David Kelly, presented his letters - 
of credence to President Castillo. 

A decree was issued ordering Argentine ships not to sail into a 
zone bounded by Denmark, the east coast of Canada, and the east 
coast of the U.S.A., owing to the dangers to shipping arising from 
the Gertnan blockade. P , 

July 15.—Opposition Members in the Chamber of Deputies expressed 
dissatisfaction with the settlement of the Rio Tercero incident, and 
the leading Radical speaker regretted that the Government did not 
see eye to eye with the Argentine people in matters affecting the 
national honour. : : 


` 


AUSTRALIA - ; 
July 10. It was announced that war and defence expenditure for the ' 
year ended June 30 was £A353,000,000; for the present year it was 
expected to exceed £A400,000,000. Revenue for 1941-2 was 
£A210,000,000, compared with an estimate of £A196,000,000. 
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uly 20.—The Minister for the Navy and Munitions stated that the 
edules for munition production operating in Australia were in volume 
and variety half as much again as those envisaged in 1041. At the 
outbreak of war 5,500 Australians were making munitions, and by the 
end of 1942 there would be almost 100,000. £A40 million had been 
spent on Government factories and £A8 million more had been used 
by the Government to develop’ private mdustries. £A10 million worth 
of machine-tools had been made, and £A200 million worth ordered. 
Australia was now a first-rate Power in the quality of munition-making, 
and some classes of her production exceeded by 50 per cent figures for 
com ble operations in the U.K. 
e Prime Minister of New Zealand arrived to confer with Mr. 
Curtin on the “constantly serious position" in the Pacific. 


BELGIUM 


July 7.—The mayor and leader of the Rexist party of Charleroi 
was shot dead by a man described as a "Communist". 

July 18.—Press reports from Berlm stated that a wave of sabotage 
was sweeping the country. Many hostages were taken by the Nazis. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


July 8.—The arrest was announced of 17 persons on a charge of 
aiding the enemy: 


BULGARIA 

July 18.—The Ankara correspondent of the Swedish paper Ny Dag 
reported that 600 farmers, workers, and soldiers in Shumen and Popov 
had been arrested for anti-fascist activity. At Plevna and the surround- 
ing district 5,000 people, including 200 soldiers, were said to have been 
arrested. 


CANADA 

July 7.—The Air Minister announced that Canadian Army units 
and Air Force squadrons were stationed in Alaska. 

July 10.—King Peter of Yugoslavia and members of his Cabinet 
arrived in Ottawa. : 


CHINA 
July 7.—A pn spokesman announced that the Japanese had 
had 24 million : ties during the five years of tbe China War, of 
‘whom 1 million were killed and 1$.million wounded. The Chinese 
had taken 29,924 prisoners, destroyed 2,540 aircraft, engaged in 14 
.major campaigns and 10,375 minor battles, and captured 1,981 
mountain and field-guns, 8,576 light or heavy machine-guns, 192,420 
rifles, and 8,841 tanks, armoured cars, and other motor vehicles. More 
than 800,000 Japanese troops were now immobilized on the fronts in 
China (excluding Manchuria) and 1,000 aircraft occupied there. 
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Jely 10.—It was announced that General Chiang Kai-shek had 
sent a reply thanking Mr. Churchill for his message to the people of 
China and expressing confidence in ultimate victory. 


COLOMBIA ' 


Jy 7.—Visit of Dr. Lopez, the President-elect, to the U.S.A. 
(See U.S.A.) 


CUBA 


Juy 18.—The Government cancelled the diplomatic privileges of 
the Spanish Embassy and Consulates to use cyphers or codes ia their 
dispatches, and obliged all messages to be submitted for censorship. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
July 11.—Signing of Lease-lend agreement with U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


EGYPT 


July 7.—Makram Pasha Ebeid, the former Finance Minister and 
Secretary-General of the Wafd party, was dismissed from the party, 
on the ground that he had departed from Wafdist principles and had 
accused the leader and other members of having neglected their 
duties. Ragheb Hanna Bey, one of the oldest members of the party, 
was also dismissed. 

Jy 8.—Sabri Abu Alam, the Minister of Justice, was appointed 
general secretary of the Wafd. 

uly 12—A military proclamation prohibited the employment of 
refugees from Axis-occupied countries, whose employers must dismiss 
them within 48 hours. Camps were being prepared for refugees not 
supported by parents or friends. Refugees must leave Egypt if "the 
circumstances leading to their admission to Egypt cease to exist", 
and would not be allowed to remain there after the war. No further 
refugees from occupied countries would be admitted unless an agree- 
ment had been negotiated with the Power concerned. 

Jy 18.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in Cairo. 


FINLAND 
July 16.—U.S. request to close Finnish Consulates. (See U.S.A.) 


FRANCE 


Juy 6.—It was officially announced that a new army, to be known 
as the Tricolour Legion, had been formed to supplement the r 
army of 100,000 men permitted under the armistice, and that it would 
fight on any front, at home or abroad. 

July 7.—It was learned that less than 1, 000 volunteers in all had 
left France for Germany since Laval's drive for workers for Germany 
began. Up to July 3 “alioe then 170,000 workers, including 35,600 
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^ women, had gone to Germany, but most of these enlisted before Laval’s 
campaign began. Laval addressed a letter to the chairman of the 
committee organizing the exchange of war prisoners inst French 
workers, stating that 5,000 French prisoners were rear ts be sent 
home and others would follow as fast as the new recruits for German 
industry could be assembled. , 
The Governor of Dakar returned there from Vichy following con- 
versations with Marshal Pétain and Laval. 
Juy 8.—Marshal Pétain appealed at Tulle for more French workers 
to go to Germany, so that prisoners could return to France. “To get 
the prisoners back is a prime need to-day in view of the shortage of 


farm products", he said... “The Government ask you to make this 
effort«so that food can be given to the towns where men, women, and 
children go hungry". 


The Paris wireless announced that Subhas Chandra Bose was in Vichy. 
A German officer was shot in Paris. 

July 12.—It was learned that the Vichy Government had protested 
against the British occupation of Mayotte. 

The Paris wireless broadcast a warning by the German Chief of Police 
that if persons responsible for sabotage or attacks against 
were not found within 10 days after the deed was committed, all male 
members of their families over 18 would be shot, all female members 
sent to forced labour, and children under 17 sent to "supervised houses 
of education". 

July 13.—It was officially stated in London that the name of the Free 
French movement would be changed as from July 14 to Fighting France 
(La France Combatiante). The British Government and the French 
National Committee agreed on the following definitions: 

“Fighting France.—lhe union of French nationals wherever they may 
be and of French territories who join together in order to collaborate 
with the United Nations in the war against the common enemies. A 
symbol of the resistance to the Axis of all French nationals who do 
not accept the capitulation and who by all the means at their disposal 
;contribute, wherever they are, to the liberation of France by the 
«common victory of the United Nations. 

"French National Commiiee.—lhe directing organ of Fighting 
"France organizes the participation in the war of French nations and 
territories which join together in order to collaborate with the United 
"Nations in the war against the common enemies and represents their 
interests with the British Government." ; 

The first Free French commando unit was formed in Great Britain. 
- Press reports from Berlin stated that a wave of sabotage was sweep- 
ing Northern France, and many hostages had been taken. 

July 14.—Leaflets with a message from Mr. Eden were dropped over 
France. It said that the French had in thé past two years proved 
ihemselves faithful allies by continuing the is di against the 
common enemy. ‘Not only disarmed by the enemy, but deliberately 
misled by your leaders, you have maintained unfaltering hostility 
towards the invader, and you have refused to place any confidence in 
the politicians whom the a have imposed upon you. You have 
proved better Frenchmen than they.” The message paid tributes to 
General de Gaulle’s troops and to those who continued to resist in 
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France itself, undeterred by the firing squad and the concentration 
camp. They had realized that if they gave Germany the man-power 
she nesded so desperately, they would be prolonging the war, which 
must and would go on until Germany was beaten and Europe freed. 
They had re to believe the fable that Britain had designs on 
France's territory overseas. ‘For us the full restoration of France as a 
Great Power is not only a declared wår aim and the fulfilment of a 
pledge made to a sister nation, but also a practical necessity if post-war 
reconstruction is to be undertaken within the framework of that 
traditional civilization which is our common heritage.” 

U.S. proposals concerning the French warships at Alexandria. 
(See U.S.A.) ] rr 

July 15.—1t was learned that the French National Day had been ' 
observed both in occupied and unoccupied France.in response to the 
suggestions made by the Committee of Fighting France in London. 
Crowds assembled wearing tricolor badges, and wreaths were laid at 
the war memorials in most of the principal towns. German tanks 
patrolled the streets of Paris to prevent emonstrations, but crowds 
assembled at various points and sang the MarsesZasse. 

The Brussels German-controlled wireless announced that seven 
Frenchmen had been executed at Lille for the murder of a German 
soldier and for Communist propaganda and the possession of fire-arms. 

July 16.—Laval issued a statement to the press saying that on June 
26 instructions were sent to the Admiral commanding the French 

n interned at Alexandria that if British forces evacuated 
exandria the.squadron was to attempt to reach a French port. If 
this proved impossible, they were to remain in Alexandria under the 
French-flag. In no circumstances were they to follow the British in 
their withdrawal The ships were not to be allowed to fall into 
foreign hands. These instructions were in accordance with the armistice 
terms and had been communicated to the armistice commissions. 

A memorandum had been sent to the U.S.A. on July 1 informing the 
Government of this, and stating that if the British interfered with the 
French ships, the French units would défend themselves with all the 
means at their disposal. The Vichy Government would be willing to. 
consider any course enabling the ships to regain the nearest French 
port. Later, the U.S.A. was informed that Germany and Italy had 

ired that the instruction given to the Admiral were in accordance 
with the armistice terms, and would treat any French warships 
found at Alexandria in accordance with those terms. The Note added, 
“In view of these steps, any act of violence on the part of the British 
would have results of which the extreme gravity cannot escape the 
French Government." The two proposals made by the U.S. Govern- 
ment (see U.S.A., July 14) were rejected as being unacceptable and an 
insult to the dignity of France. 


GERMANY . : y 
July 8.—The Paper Office issued an order forbidding the sale of 
paper underclothing or other garments, except paper collars or factory 
overalls. PM 
Jy 12.—Reports from Geneva stated that Germany had lost about 
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one-third of her wheat and rye crops d the past year through 
poor cultivation and bad weather. The Berlin correspondent of the 
Swedish paper Svemska Dagbladet reported that the German Minister 
of Acus dte had decreed the requisitioning of all grain harvested in 
Germany except what was needed for the peasants' own consumption 
and for seed. 

J'y 13.—A correspondent ‘of Basler Nachrichten in unoccupied 
France stated that there were 537,000 French workers in Germany on 
June 1. Workers in the steel, iron, building, and rubber industries and 
motor mechanics were specially in demand. Workers must sign a 
one-year contract, and have the same rights and responsibilities as 
German workers. , 

July 15.—Hitler received Rashid AH, with Ribbentrop present. 

J sly 17.—An official statement issued in Berlin paid a tribute to 
Laval's "quiet but unambiguous answer to the transparent British and 
U.S. attempt at blackmail" concerning the French warships at Alex- 
andria, and the correct attitude of the Vichy Government to the 
armistice terms. 

The Berlin wireless said that M. de Brinon had mentioned the 
possibility that other French warships might be sent to help those at 
Alexandria to "defend themselves". 

July 19.— The official organ of the SS stated that, as the result of 
the latest extension of its powers, the S.S. had now become the supreme 
German authority. The increase of its strength was now assured 
against the claims of the Wehrmacht. 

It was reported from Stockholm that the Germans had declared 
a "state of emergency” in several Baltic ports as a result of British 
air raids, and that all German ships in the Baltic would henceforward 
sail under convoy owing to the activity of Russian submarines. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Juy 7.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons, in reply 
to questions on co-operation between the Army and the Air Force in 
the Middle East, that on October 7, 1941 he gave a ruling that upon 
the Military C.-in-C.. announcing that a battle was in prospect the 
Air Officer C.-in-C. was to give him all possible aid, irrespective of 
other targets. 

uiy 8.—The Governor of Burma, in a review of the fall of Burma, 
said that, of the 14 million inhabitants of Burma, not more than 4,000 
actively helped the Japanese, and they belonged mainly to the extremist 
Thakin Party, whose plan was to use the Japanese to oust the British 
and then by some means to get rid of the Japanese. Most of the 
Burmese Ministers were loyal, and the only prominent official who 
co-operated with the Japanese was the Speaker of the islature. 
The Civil Service also was, with very few exceptions, loyal. In all 
some 460,000 refugees made their way to India, 14,000 by air. The 
Scorched earth policy was applied so rigorously in Burma that the 
country was "absolutely devastated”: experts believed that some 
of the oil wells would never produce oil again, and that it would be a 
long time before the Japanese would get any oil from the others. 
aly 9.—The Colonial Office announced that 2 Africans had been 
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appointed Assistant District Commissioners in the Gold Coast, follow- 
RA opening of the Administrative Service in the Gold Coast to 
- Africans g : 


Jy 10.—Hr. N ld, No ian Prime Minister, returned to 
London after the U.S.A. aa 

Juy 13.—Change in name of Free French Musvatisnt See France.) 

July 14.—The Minister of Production, speaking in the House of 
Commons, explained the means adopted to ensure that the technical 
knowledge eae on the battlefield was conveyed to the supply 
Ministries, where the production engineers could work on it 
considered the results achieved satisfactory;.the aeronautical industry* 
of Britain led the world in septig itself to the changing con- 
ditions which air fighting brought. He compared various types of 
British and German guns, y the German 8&8 mm. and the 
British 3.7 gun, and conclud that i in the field of artillery they had 
no reason to be frightened of their equipment as com with the 
German. He assured the House that they were ing the right 
tanks now and would do so in future. The tanks now being produced 
would have the necessary fire power for to-day's battle, and the new 
types which were to be made m Great Britain and the U.S.A. would 
give a reasonable assurance of the superiority which was required for 
victory. He explained the difficulty of reconciling the antithesis 
between mass production, which required stability in the types of 
weapon produced, and the flexibility necessary to meet the constantly 

conditions of war. For this the greatest ingenuity was neces- 
sary. e scientific organization had been criticized, but he believed 
that it had reached a high of efficiency, and there were many 
things in which they were at the moment ahead of the world. 

Dealing with the organization which he had set up, he said that the 
Joint War Production Staff had to allot the right proportion of the 
national effort to each of the three Services and to civilian needs. 
In 1940, aircraft had been the prime necessity; with the entry of 
Russia into the war the emphasis shifted to tanks; at present, when 
means had to be found to transport the mounting production of 
Britain and America to the places where it was to be used, shipping 
took the first place, and accordingly a higher allocation of raw materials 
was given to the shipyards. This was closely linked up with the almost 
fantastic achievements of the U.S. shipbuilding p i y 

The work of the Raw Materials Division and the Machine Tool 
Control was closely interlocked with the raw materials programme of 
the U.S.A. The changes in the course of the war had made violent 
changes in the raw materials position. Rubber was an example. It 
was considered more economical of shipping space to have the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber concentrated in the United States, where, 
incidentally, it was out of reach of enemy bombers. 

A point had now been reached in production where not much help 
could be obtained from introducing fresh labour into industry. In- 
creased production was not a matter of decreasing absenteeism or 
harder work, but of better planning, greater use of machine tools, and 
better adjustment of loads. 
^ His visit to the U.S.A. had resulted in the creation of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, which made the production of the. 
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two countries one. There was a common pool from which each nation 
could draw in accordance with a prearranged strategical plan laid 
down by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Anything laid down in that 
plan ceased to be a British or an American requirement; it was an 
Allied requirement. The Board also made it possible to save shipping; 
for example, it would arrange that the U.S. should manufacture 
clothing for British troops iœ the Middle East, while Britain manu- 
factured clothing for American troops in that country. Britain would 
make rolling stock for herself, while the rolling stock needed in the 
: Middle East would be made in America and shipped to the Persian 
` Gulf, Technical information was exchanged between the two countries. 
The U.S.A. was ahead of Great Britain In simplification of design and 
substitution of materials, but in the dilution of male and female 
labour, control of raw materials, quality of fighter aircraft, manu- 
facture of the fastest bombers, and radio-detection, Britain was 
&head of the world. à ] 

He gave figures to illustrate the satisfactory of production. 
"The index figure for the manufacture of Aitctat by stets weight, 
taking January, 1941, as 100, was 152 in July 1941, 191 in January 
1942, and 244 in June 1942. The corresponding figures for warlike 
stores were: January 1941, 100, July 1941, 153, January 1942, 216, 
and June 1942, 289. The production of armoured vehicles had nearly 
quadrupled smce January 1941. The trend was still u ds, but they 
would presently reach, not a peak, but-a plateau where it would be 
limited by the amount of labour and raw material available. Pro- 
duction could not be further mcreased by building new plant or by 
cutting down civilian consumption. “But we can, out of our existing 
resources, improve production by better planning, design, and openness 
of mind.” He concluded with a tribute both to the manufacturers - 
and the workers. 

It was announced that civilian air raid casualties during June 
numbered 300 killed and 337 seriously injured. 

Mr. Eden's message to France. (See France.) = 

Jwly 15.—Sir Andrew Duncan, replying to the debate on produc- 
tion, said that the total volume of British munitions production was 
now no lo in doubt. Between January, 1941 and June, 1942 output 
per person increased by over one-third. Tank production must be 
approached as a long-term proposition, and Britain was still suffering 
from lack of sufficient research in the pre-war years. He gave an 
account of the difficulties caused by the is of tanks in France, and 
the need for using such designs as were available in order to produce 
tanks rapidly to make up the deficiency in numbers. Some of the 
tanks showed defects, but these had been remedied as far as possible. 
By now a body of experience and sound engineering knowledge had 
been built up which could make it much more certain that the next 
tank that came off the line would be a really good one. Early in 1942 
a mission had been sent to America, and it now reached agreement 
on a programme of tank design and the allocation of production. 

Mr. Bullitt, who had been appointed special assistant to the U.S. 
Secretary of the Navy, arrived in London. : 

The Turkish Ambassador, speaking at Birmingham, said that Turkey, 
in close consultation with her ally, Britain, had decided to be not'a 
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liability but an asset. A false step might be ruinous not only for 
Turkey but for her friends. Turkey was now twice as strong as a year 
ago. He urged Britain not to be influenced by mischievous propaganda, 
which tried to drive a wedge between the two countries. 

Jy 16.—Both Houses of Parliament discussed the shipping situa- 
tion in secret session. : 

Mr. Stettinius, U.S. Lease-Lend Admjnistrator, arrived in London. 
He stated that his object was to see at first hand how the Lease-lend 
policy was wor and whether its operation could be improved. 

Juy 18.—Mr. Lyttelton, inaugurating an Anglo-Soviet week at 
Aldershot, said that Britain had not allowed considerations of her own 
safety to stand in the way of supplying Russia with arms. Tanks had 
been shipped to Russia at the rate of 50 a week, and by.the end of May 
11 per cent more aircraft had been sent than had been promised up to 
the end of June. Referring to the German offensive in Russia, submarine 
warfare, and possible developments in the Pacific, he said, “At no 
time since the Battle of Britain have we stood in graver peril. It 
would be folly to deny that these 80 days in front of us are some of the 
gravest that we have ever faced." Be paid a tribute to the heroic 
spirit of modern Russia, and expressed his conviction that Hitler's 
adventure in Russia would in the end bring him nothing but disaster. 

July 19—It was announced that the British Government had 

apologized to the Swedish Government for the accidental dropping 
mines in Swedish waters. 

The King and Prime Minister of Greece arrived in London from the 
U.S.A. 

It was announced that an agreement had been reached according 
to which about 1,800 British and allied officials and members of 
their families from Japan, Manchuria, occupied China, Siam, Indo- 
China, and the Philippines would be exchanged for Japanese nationals 
who were in British territory when the war broke out. The exchange 
was to be made at Lourenco Marques on August 27 and September 7. 


GREECE 
July 10.—Signing of Lease-lend agreement with U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


HUNGARY 

July 14.—Mixed Commission on disturbances between Hungary 
and Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

July 15.—The Prime Minister, M. Kallay, admitted in Parliament 
that during the "'cleaning-up operations” at Novisad in January 
there were deplorable developments, in the course of which certain 
Hungarian officials had ‘committed excesses, with the result that 
Dens unconnected with the military or political situation lost their 


ICELAND 
USA o E of Lease-end agreement with U.S.A. (See 
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July 20.—The fmal results of the election for the Althing were 
announced, the position being—Independence Party, 17 seats; Labour, 
6; Progressives, 20; Communists, 6. 


INDIA 

July 8.—It was announced ¢hat recruits accepted for the Army in 

May reached the record figure of 70,000. . - 

uly 10.—It was learned that the Viceroy had appointed Sir Homi 
Mody to act as his deputy as Chairman of the War Resources Com- 
mittee of his Executive Council j 

July 14.—A resolution on the attitude of the Congress P 
towards the war, submitted by Mr., Gandhi and peal ean after amend- 
ment by the Congress Working Committee, was published. It called 
for the immediate withdrawal of British rule from India. Congress 
had hoped that the policy of non-embarrassment which it had pursued 
during the war would be appreciated and would lead to the transfer of 
real power to popular representatives, so that India might make its 
fullest contribution towards the realization of freedom throughout 
- the world. These hopes had been dashed by the negotiations with 
Sir Stafford Cripps. is had resulted in a rapid increase of ill-will 
towards Britain; desired to change this to good-will so that 
India might be a willing partner in the joint enterprise of securing 
freedom for the nations, but that would not be possible unless India 
was free. The present unreality would then give place to reality, and 
India would be able to solve her problems on an basis. It 
would for the first time be realized that the propertied and moneyed 
classes derived their wealth from workers in the fields and factories, 
to whom power and authority must belong. 

On the withdrawal of British rule, responsible men and women in 
India would form a Government representative of all important sec- 
tions of the people, which would later a scheme for a Con- 
stituent Assembly which would draw up a Constitution. Representa- 
tives of free India and Britain would confer for the adjustment of future 
relations and the co-operation of the two countries as allies against 
aggression. In making its n Congress did not desire to em- 
barrass Great Britain or the Allies in the prosecution of the war, or to 
encourage aggression inst India or China. It therefore agreed to 
the stationing of British troops in India to resist Japanese or other 
aggression and to help China. The proposal for the withdrawal of 
British power did not mean the physical withdrawal of all British 
persons, and certainly not of those who would make India their home 
and live there as citizens and equals with others. It was realized that 
there were risks in the course proposed, but these must be faced in 
order to achieve freedom. If the proposal were rejected, Congress 
would be obliged to utilize all its non-violent strength for the vindica- 

tion of the political rights and liberties, under Mr. dhi's leadership. 
: Maulana Azad, the Congress President, stated in an interview that 
the resolution was not an ultimatum, but merely a reiteration of the 
national demand. Its object was to emphasize the need for India's 
independence so as to make the defence of the country effective. 
. Congress recognized that India could only be defended by means of 
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armed forces. He himself would not hesitate to introduce conscription, 
but the presence of the British “made things impossible". - 

Mr. Gandhi, commenting on the resolution, said, “There is no room 
left for negotiation; either they recognize India’s independence or 
they don’t.” He said that the proposal was intended to help China 
and to make common cause with the Allies, but added, “There is no 
question of ‘one more chance’. After eall, this is open rebellion. I 
conceive of a mass movement, on the widest possible scale, though of a 
purely non-violent character.” 

Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, said Mr. Gandhi was 
launching a movement to induce the British to withdraw from India, 
and in the same breath was agreeing that British troops should remain 
to defend India. “I ask Gandhi to give up his game of fooling the 
Moslems by insinuating that we depend on the British for the achieve- 
ment of our goal—namely, Pakistan. What we want is independence, 
for Hindus, Moses: and others. Gandhi, by independence, means 
Congress.” 

Jwly 16.—The Duke of Gloucester, in a farewell broadcast in Delhi, 
appealed to Indians to lay aside their differences and fight for their 
homes, posterity, and culture. 

Pandit Nehru told the press that the demand for the withdrawal 
of British power was made because only when India was free would 
the spirit of resistance to aggression be infused into the people. A 
sudden withdrawal would involve risks, but any risk was better than 
the risk which India faced at present. 

Pandit Nehru informed the press that the Congress demand 
for the withdrawal of British power was not limited to British 
India; all the powers of the British Government with regard to the 
Indian States would have to be handed over to an Indian provisional 
Government. The Indian Princes would presumably be represented in 
the provisional Government, which might later negotiate new treaties 
with them. He also said that Congress would not be satisfied with an 
American guarantee of the British promise to grant India independence 
after the war. ` 

J*ly 18.—Mr. Jinnah, in the Moslem paper Dawn, described Gandhi’s 
resolution as “a challenge to the British Government, the United 
States, and all other parties in India", and said the Congress claim 
to have done its utmost to find a solution to the communal tangle 
was a “‘brazen-faced falsehood”, recalling that it was for trying to do 
this that Mr. Rajagopalachari was “hounded out” of the organization. 

July 19.—Mr. Gandhi, replying in Harijan to a question concerning 
what would happen if Subhas Bose made a treaty with Germany and 
Japan by which India was declared independent and Axis forces came 
in to drive out the British, said that this would only fling India out of 
the aye DS into the fire, as it would mean the entry of German 
troops. any was under no obligation to deliver India from 
at ae He did not want Allied forces for the defence of India. 
“If they left these shores we expect to manage somehow. We may put 
up a non-violent defence. If luck favours us, the Japanese may see no 
reason to hold the country after the Allies have withdrawn, if they 
discover they are not wanted." 

In an article on the possible suppression of Harijan, he claimed that 
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` the paper was not anti-British, but “pro-British from head to foot." 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Defence Member of the Viceroy's Council, 
said that Mr. Gandhi HE to establish Hindu rule by force; 
, but a stab in the back to the 


where, and, was sure that labeur, the depressed classes, the Moslems, 
the Communists, and the Indian States would not support civil 
disobedience. . 


ITALY - 


July 7—The Currency Minister and the Under-Secretary for War 
Industry left for Berlin, at the invitation of the German Government, 
to confer with Funk and other German experts about plans for the 
exchange of whole industries, aimed at concentrating in each country 
the entire production of those industries for which each was best 


ed. 

Yu) 14.—Berlin reports received from Stockholm stated that the 
Italian 35,000 ton battleship Impero had been commissioned, and her 
sister ship, the Roma, was also ready for service. Several new cruisers 
were also in commission. 


JAPAN . 
sy 8. —The Government issued a 5,000 million yen war loan. 
e new Soviet Ambassador, M. Melik, presented his letters of 

credence to the Emperor. 5 ez 

July 15.—The Foreign Minister said that Japan's relations with 
Russia were, still regulated by the Neutrality Treaty between the two 
countries. The Soviet Government had assured Japan that the recent 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty and the Soviet-American agreement contained no 
clause relating to Japan. Great Britain and the U.S.A. had, he said, 
been ing propaganda in an effort to alienate Japan and the 
Soviet Union. It was also clear that they were planning a counter- 
offensive inst Japan. 

July 19.—Exchange of officials between Great Britain and Japan. (See 
Great Britain.) 


NETHERLANDS 

July 9.—Swedish reports stated that Gen. von Rundstedt, the 
commander of the German forces in France, was in the Netherlands 
on a tour of inspection of the coastal defences. : 

July 10.—An agreement establishing diplomatic relations between the 
Netherlands and the U.S.S.R. was signed in London. 

J#ly 18.—The German-controlled Dutch wireless anriounced that 
many hostages had been seized. Thé commander of the German forces 
stated in a proclamation that their lives would be forfeited if acts of 
sabotage were committed. 
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. NIGARAGUA 

July 7.—It was learned that all Axis nationals as well as suspicious 
characters of other nationalities were being removed from coastal 
regions, following the sinking of an American freighter by a U-boat 
in Limon harbour, Costa Rica. 


NORWAY 
wy 9.—It was learned that the Germans had burned down the 
of Bulandet on an island off Bergen, and removed the male 
population to concentration camps. 
«iy ll.--Signing of Lease-lend agreement with U.S.A. (See 
U.S.A.) 


POLAND 

July 9.—The Deputy Prime Minister told the press in London that a 
year previously 80,000 Poles had been murdered by the Germans, 
later on 100,000 and 140,000, and in the.past few months this figure 
had risen to 400,000. This increase was due to the growing terror 

applied to thé Poles, and to the beginning of wholesale extermination 
the Jews. 24 million Poles had disappeared from Poland under the 
German terror since 1939, including 550,000 killed. He gave many 
.instances of the murder of sometimes 2 or 3 thousand people in one 
night. Executions for attacks on Germans were now carried out at the 
rate of 50 Poles for one German killed. 

July 11.—It was learned that half the Jewish population of Chub- 
jeshov, & town in the Lublin district, numbering between 2,000 and 
3,000, were executed by the Nazis on June 22 and 23. 

July 14.—Completion of Professor Kot's mission to the U.S.S.R. 
(See U.S.S ze 

July 17.—Jt was learned that the Krakauer Zeitung, a German 
paper published in Poland, had admitted that Polish-organized attacks 
on German transport trains going to the Russian front weré increasing. 
The German authorities were attempting to stamp them out by 
imposing death sentences. 

Juy 20.—German newspapers reported that 21 Polish soldiers had 
been executed at Bydgoszcz on July 6, and that large numbers of 
Poles were condemned to death daily for various offences. 


PORTUGAL i . 
July 8.—Another contingent of troops left Lisbon for the Azores. 


RUMANIA s 

‘July 14.—A mixed German-Italian Commission appointed to inquire 
into the disturbances caused by the requisitioning of ood by Rumanian 
authorities from peasants of Hungarian origin living in the part of 
Transylvania still held by Rumania arrived in the districts concerned. 
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SPAIN 


July 17—General Franco, at'a meeting of the National Council 
` of the Falange, proclaimed a law for the creation of the Spanish 
Cortes. He said that Communism was the chief danger to Europe, and 
. Spain had definitely committed herself to fighting it six years ago. 
‘She would fight it again if it threatened her frontiers. The totalitarian 
system, he said, proved it£ superiority in war and-in the economic 
Sphere. The moment had arrived when the juridical and adminis- 
trative organization of the country must be adapted to its institutional 
` system;-he had therefore decided that the Cortes should be entrusted 
with the task of securing the collaboration of all in the performance of 
State tasks through the family, the pun and the syndicate. 
It would draw up laws which would be ratified by the Head of the ^ 
State. The Cortes, it was announced, would have 400 members and 
would be on the lines of the Italian Chamber. It would be composed 
of Ministers, national counsellors of the Falange, presidents of the State 
Council and of the civil and military courts, representatives of the 
national syndicates, the number of which must not exceed a third of 
the total, the mayors of the 50 provincial capitals, and also of Ceuta 
and Melilla in Spanish Morocco, the rectors of universities, the presi- 
dents of the royal academies, and representatives of the institutes of 
the following professions: Civil ineers, lawyers, doctors, chemists, 
veterinaries, and architects. The Head of the State would nominate 
50 members from the ecclesiastical, military, administrative, or social 
hierarchy, or in recognition for meritorious service to the State. 

The Head of the State would also designate the President of the 
Cortes, the Vice-President, and four secretaries. : 

J*4y 18.—General Franco appointed 50 members of the Cortes, 
to hold office for 3 . He stated that Spain's position with regard 
to the war remained solely anti-Communist. 

Action by Cuban Government re diplomatic privileges. (See Cuba.) 





SWEDEN 
July 14.—The Swedish Government was understood to have pre 
tested against the alleged violation of Swedish territory by British, 
aircraft on July 11, when Danzig was bombed. : 
Jy 19.—British reply to protest concerning dropping of mines in 
Swedish waters. (See Creat Britain.) 


TURKEY 


. July 8.—The Government announced the death of Dr. Saydam, the 
Prime Minister, and Dr. Tuzer, Minister of the Interior, was appointed 
provisional Prime Minister. 

Jy 9.—It was announced that M. Sec i had been appointed 
Prime Minister. He retained the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and the 
Cabinet was unchanged except for new Ministers of Agriculture and 

' Commerce. ^ "i 

. July 10.—It was announced that M. Behjet Uz had been appointed 
Minister of Commerce, and Prof. Shevket Hagpoglu Minister of 
Agriculture. i 
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July 15.—Speech by the Turkish Ambassador to Great Britain. (Ses 
Great Britain.) i 











U.S.A. 

J#ly 7.—Dr. Lopez, President-elect of Colombia, arrived in Washing- 
ton on an official visit to President Rovsevelt, and was received by 
Mr. Hull. i 

A special joint Order of the Day was issued by the Secretaries for 
War and the Navy, expressing the determination of America to drive 
the Japanese invaders “from -every foot of Chinese soil". Major- 
General Spaatz was appointed to command the U.S. air forces in the 
European theatre of operations. i 

The Department of Justice announced that 29 leaders of the German- 
American Bund had been indicted by a Federal grand jury on charges 
of conspiring to evade the Selective Servite Act and the Alien Registra- 
tion Act. 57 other leaders of the Bund were arrested in New York, 
and the Federal district attorney began an action to declare void the 
naturalization of 27 persons, some of them defendants in the con- 
spiracy case, and other sympathizers with the Axis. 

July 8.—Mr. Hull, in reply to press questions on Argentina’s recog- 
nition of the German blockade, said that he did not think it made much 
difference, since Hitler was attacking ships of neutrals wherever he 
could find them. 

Mr. Nelson announced a reorganization of the War Production 
Board, by the apontam of 2 vice-chairmen who were to be res- 
ponsible for the determination of the programme which was to be put 
into operation by the newly-appointed director of general operations. 

July 9.—President Roosevelt received Admiral Sr Andrew Cunning- 
ham, with the U.S. Naval C.-in-C. ! 

The State Department announced that Admiral Stark, Chief of 
the U.S. European Naval Forces, and Brigadier-General Bolte, Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army's European Headquarters, had been ap- 
pointed to consult with the Free French Committee in London on all 
matters pg e the conduct of the war. A memorandutn, addressed 
to General de Gaulle announcing this, emphasized the military charac- 
ter of this decision, and spoke of Gen de Gaulle's "active military 
measures for the preservation of French territory for the French 
peu. It-announced America's agreement with the view of the 

rench National Committee, “that the destiny and political ig eed 

-tion of France must in the last analysis be determined by the free 
expression of the French people, under conditions giving them freedom 
to express their desires unswayed by any form of coercion"'. 

It was learned that 100 more arrests of leaders of the German- 
American Bund had been made. 

July 10.—A Lease-lend agreement was signed between the United 
States and Greece; its provisions were substantially the same as those 
of the ib eae with Great Britain. : 

The esident signed the Naval Expansion Bill authorizing 
the construction of over 500 warships, including aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, and destroyers, and 1,000 submarine chasers and torpedo 
~boats, at a cost of $850 million. - 
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The Federal Bureau of Investigation arrested 158 German members 
of & German-American vocational league. subsidized by the German 
Labour Front. 

Mr. Paul Appleby, Under Secretary. of Agriculture, E the 
American Institute of Public Affairs, stressed the need for the closest 
co-operation between the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth, not 
only during the war but in post-war reconstruction. "Unless we can 
' build in conjunction with Great Britain", he said, “we cannot build at 
all" There was no other equal political entity with which the U.S.A. 
could so.readily deal. Wherever British political principles took root 
the spirit of freedom grew; many students held that the Government 
of Great Britain was even more truly democratic than that of the 
U.S.A. 

July 11 — Lease-lend agreements were signed with Norway and 
Czechoslovakia, and it was learned that a similar agreement had been 
concluded with Iceland. The U.S.A. had agreed to repair Norwegian 
ships free of cost, and to assist in maling good Norwegian tonnage 
lost in war service. Both Governments recognized that after the 
Germans had been driven from Norway the Norwegian Government 
might still need arms and equipment to ensure the maintenance of 
peaceful conditions. 

uly 12.—Mr. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
sàid that 12,500,000 people were now directly employed on war work 
in the U.S.A.; another 5,000,000 would be added Bele the end of the 


year. 

Jsiy 13.—The Attorney-General reported the arrest of 14 persons 
known to have assisted the eight Nazi agents under trial on a charge of 
sabotage. à 

The.War Production Board stated that the average daily Govern- 
ment expenditure for war purposes was 158,000,000 dollars in June— 
an increase of 6.3 i cent over May. 

Juy 14.—Col. Knox, Secretary of the Navy, said that the U.S.A. 
planned to Jaunch a world-wide campaign against enemy submarines 
and to use every possible. vessel suitable for the purpose. “We have 
even been obliged’, he said, “to rob the fishing industry to continue 
operations against submarines along the Atlantic coast.” American 
coastal convoys had been extended to the Caribbean Sea and would 
be extended to the Gulf of Mexico. 

-Mr. Sumner Welles, acting Secretary of Staté, told the press that 
President Roosevelt had, on July 3, proposed to the Vichy Govern- 
ment that the French warships at Alexandria should be placed under 
U.S. protective custody and taken to an American or neutral Latin- 
American port, under guarantee of return to France at the end of the 
war. He had stated that if this offer was rejected, the British Govern- 
ment would be justified in ordering the ships through the Suez Canal, 
and if this order were disobeyed, in destroying them. The Vichy 
Government refused, and the President then proposed on July 9 that 
the ships should to Martinique under a U.S. and British 
safe-conduct, and be immobilized there under the same conditions as 
the other French warships. This proposal was also refused. The 
Government nevertheless hoped that Vichy would give these offers : 
"further consideration. 
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July 16.—It. was announced that the Government had requested 
Finland to close all her Consulates not later than August. 1, because" - 
the Finnish Government had.denied American Consular officers their 
rights in connection with the representation of American interests in 
Finland. "S : - 

‘Vichy Government's reply to Notes regarding warships at Alexan- 
dria. (See France.) . 2c 

It was learned that'the Vichy Government had protested against 
the appointment of American naval and military consultants to the 
National Committee of Fighting France. 3 - E 
` July 17.—The President informed the press that Lease-lend aid 
during June reached the record figure of £177,000,000, as com 
- with £165,500,000 in May. The grand total of Lease-lend aid was 
now £1,301,250,000. . 

July 19.—13 Germans and one Italian, who had expressed the hope ' 
that the Axis would win the war, were arrested in New York. 

July 20.—The House of Representatives passed by 392 votes to 2 
the new Tax Bill, expected to yield $1,575 million a year. 

The War De ent announced that the R.A.F. was providing the 
U.S. Army Air Force m the Far East with aerodrome facilities, personnel 
accommodation, and cantonments. 


" U.S.S.R. 


July 10.—Establishment of diplomatic relations with the Nether- 
lands. (See Netherlands. . d 
uly 14.—Professor Kot, the Polish Ambassador, left Kuibyshev 
for London after completing his mission of establishing Polish-Russian 
relations on the basis of the agreement signed by the two countries, 
and creating an organization to. look after the 1,500,000 Poles in 
Russia. (Several thousand of these had been sent to the Middle East, 


and others were to follow.) 


YUGOSLAVIA ! 

July 10.—Reports were received by Yugoslav quarters in London 
that the Germans and Italians in that country were making prepara- 
&ions in case of retreat; all public buildings in the Maribor district had 
been mined, and the male population of certain districts had been 
deported. A Croatian patriot force of 40,000 was in control of the 
Gorski Kotar region behind Fiume. Many railway lines had been cut. 

July 13.—The Lokalanseiger, quoted by the Swedish paper Svenska 
Dagbladet, said that two Ttalian Alpine divisions had been sent against 
the Chetniks, who had lost 800 men. i 

July 14.—Reports reaching the Y av Government in Londor 
stated that Major Helm, the Gestapo chief at Zagreb, had been killed 
by Yugoslav patriots. The Gestapo took reprisals by firing at random 
in the streets, killing 700 people. - : 
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THE UNITED NATIONS IN WEST AFRICA 


THE strategic and economic importance of West Africa in the war 
effort of the United Nations has been emphasized by the appointment, 
on June 5, 1942, of Viscount- Swinton as ident Minister in British 
West Africa with Cabinet rank. The purpose of this appointment is to 
ensure effective co-operation between all the services, civil and military, 
and to bring under a single control the many different war interests. 
All the British territories in West Africa, including the Mandated area 
of the Cameroons and Togoland (administered respectively with 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast), are subject to Crown Colony government. 
Each of the four territories, the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, 
and Nigeria is divided into a colony comprising the coastal regions 
where European influence is relatively strong, and a Protectorate 
covering the more backward hinterland. There is a separate Governor 
and an Executive and Legislative Council for each of the four terri- 
tories. The Governor legislates for the Protectorate by proclamation 
and by ordinances enacted with the advice of the Legislative Council 
for the coastal regions. On the Legislative Council there are a con- 
siderable number of African resentatives includmg paramount 
chiefs, members elected by councils of head chiefs, and other selected 
representatives. The form of government allows for considerable 
variation in local authority, but co-ordination between the civil 
authorities of the different territories has been established during the 
war by the Governor's Conference, presided over at present by the 
Governor of Nigeria; military authority is co-ordinated under the single 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief at Accra. The appointment of a 
Resident Minister does not apparently indicate any constitutional 
change; the territories are to remain under their own Governors who 
will continue to function under the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in Whitehall. There are, however, many new issues to be considered, 
co-operation is needed with the many Ministries in Great Britain, such 
as the three Services and the Ministries of War Transport, Supply and 
Food, all of which for strategic and economic reasons have a growing 
interest in West African affairs; very. close co-operation with the local 
administrators of Fighting French and Belgian territories in West 
Africa is also essential. A representative of the Cabinet fully acquainted 
with general war policy should be in a position to settle many urgent ' 
problems on the spot. 

British territories in West Africa, including the areas under British 
Mandate, have a total area of nearly 500,000 square miles which is, 
rather greater than that of the whole of the Union of South Africa. 
The total population is estimated at.well over 25] million, and in 
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certain districts, notably in Nigeria, the density of population is high. 
The territories do not form one solid block but are separated from each 
other by very many miles of country which, for the greater part, 
consists of the Vichy-controled French Colonial territory of French 
West Africa; only Nigeria has frontiers contiguous with the vast area 
of Fighting French and Belgian territories which stretch far into the 
heart of the African continent and provide a link with British territories 
in north-east, east and south Africa. The Gambia, the most nertherly 
and much the smallest of the British territories, has a total area of 
some 4,000 square miles stretching in a narrow iat iere the banks of 
the Gambia river. Bathhurst, the capital, is only about 100 miles south 
of Dakar and Sierra Leone is over 300 miles di t, the intervening 
territory being Vichy French, except for Portuguese Guinea. Sierra 
Leone has an area of some 30,000 square miles with a coastline of 
` about 200 miles, and is separated from the Gold Coast by some 650 
miles of Liberian and Vichy French territory. The total area of the 
Gold Coast including British Togoland is about 92,000 square miles, 
and the coastline extends for some 400 miles. A distance of ahout 100 
miles separates the Gold Coast from Nigeria, which is by far the largest 
of the British West African colonies. The total area of Nigeria, in- 
cluding the British Cameroons, is 373,000 square miles, more than three 
times that of the United Kingdom. The present estimated population 
amounts to over 20 million compared with about 3} million for the Gold 
Coast including British Togoland, about 2 million for Sierra Leone and 
much less than a quarter of a million for the Gambia. The coastline 
of Nigeria stretches 500 miles along the Bight of Benin (Gulf of Guinea); 
inland, both to the north-east and north-west, frontiers march with 
Vichy French territory, but to the east and south-east they are con- 
figuous with the Fighting French territories of the French eroons 
and French Equatorial Africa beyond which lies the Belgian Congo. 
The adherence to the Fighting French of the colonies of Gabon, 
Middle Congo, and Ubangi Shari, comprising French Equatorial , 
. Africa, and also of the French Cameroons, was imed in August, 
_ 1940 by M. Eboué, Governor of Chad, and by the military Governor; 
subsequently General de Lorimant, then acting as the envoy of General 
de Gaulle, entered Brazzaville, the capital of French Equatorial 
África, and took over all civil and military powers. On Nov. 
12, 1940, the post of High Commissioner for all Fighting French 
territory in West Africa was created. All the territories remain under 
their own Governors, subject to the control of this High Commissioner, - 
who acts as General de Gaulle's representative. The total area of 
French Equatorial Africa and of the French Cameroons is approxi- 
mately 1,126,000 square miles, the population is estimated at about 5 
million including only very few Euro s. The Belgian Congo and 
the Mandated area of Ruandi Urundi have retained their independence 
under the Belgian Cabinet established in London, and are administered 
by the General Administrator for the Colonies who has legislative and 
executive powers. The total area of these Belgian territories is some 
‘920,000 square miles, roughly 80 times the size of Belgium itself; the 
total population is estimated at 14 million, of whom perhaps some 26,000 
are Europeans, mainly Belgian. These Fighting French and Belgian 
territories which adjoin Nigeria extend right across central Africa, and 
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provide a vital strategic link to the north-east. Both French Equatorial 
Africa-and the Belgian Congo have frontiers with the Anglo- tian 
Sudan, and to the east and south-east the Belgian Congo extends to 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Northern Rhodesia. 


STRATEGIC POSITION 

Ever since the virtual closing of the Mediterranean, West Africa has 
become of the utmost strategic importance, more particularly so sinco 
the United States entered the war. All reinforcements and supplies for 
the United Nations, sent from the United Kingdom and United States, 
must cross the central and south Atlantic and go round by the Cape of 
Good Hope or be sent across Africa from West African ports by the 
Toutes—mainly air routes—which are being opened up with great 
rapidity and are being used more and more extensively. Personnel and 
appia, including aircraft urgently needed for the reinforcement of 
the United Nations Air forces in the Middle East and beyond, are now 
being flown across Africa. The guarding of all these vital lines of 
communication is absolutely essential, for should Germany succeed in 
obtaining from the Vichy Government full control of French West 
Africa they would be gravely endangered. 7 

The Colonial territory of French West Africa in the.hands of the 
Vichy Government has a total area of 1,816,000 square miles and 
stretches from the southern frontiers of Algeria and from the frontiers 
with adjoining Fighting French territory to the Atlantic. Dakar on 
the coast of Senegal is a very strongly fortified naval and air base, the 
harbour is one of the best on the west coast of Africa, is well equipped 
for refuelling, and has a dry dock. It is in a key position for naval and 
air operations against the vital lines of communication across and even 
on the far side of the Atlantic. Situated on the extreme west of Africa, 
Dakar is only some 1,715 nautical miles from Pernàmbuco on the 
extreme east of South America, where important trans-Atlantic air 
bases are established, and is roughly about the same distance from 
Gibraltar. It is not possible to say how far Germany has already 
exerted, or may exert in the future, pressure on the. Vichy Government 
for the use of Dakar or to what extent there has already been penetra- 
tion there by German personnel, nor is it clear exactly what attitude 
the local authorities would adopt in the event of Germany attempting 
to assume control. In the Spring of 1941 it was reported that, at the 
instance of Germany, the projected Trans-Saharan railway to link up 
the present Oran-Colomb Becks .rallway in Algeria with the Niger 
river, was to be constructed with all haste. From Dakar there is already 
a railway which runs for some 450 miles inland to Bamako on the river 
Niger in French Sudan south of Timbuktu, so that the completion of 
the projected railway would greatly facilitate other land communica- 
tions between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. There have been 
statements that the Nazi Todt organization was superintending the 
construction of the new railway and that European prisoners were 
being employed; it would appear, however, from recent references in 
the French Press, that owing to a shortage of material the line has 
not yet been extended beyond Beni-Abbes on the southern borders 
of Algeria, m which case there is still another 900 miles to be 
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completed before the Niger can be reached: Along the eastern 
desert frontier of the Sahara lies the Fighting French territory 
of Chad, and there is a strategic road running from Fort Lamy, 
the capital, south of Lake Chad, to Timbuktu, where the new 

-Tailway is ultimately to have its terminal point, and from thence 
to Dakar. A Vichy French naval and air base on the west coast, much 
less well known than Dakar, i» Abidjan near the port of Bouet on the 
Ivory Coast, between Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast; it was reported 
from Vichy in September, 1941 that gréat efforts were being made to 
turn the lagoon at Abidjan into a secure land-Iocked inland harbour for 
the accommodation of large vessels. 'It would appear that Abidjan 
might be a very useful submarine base. 

The main ports on the British West African coast are Bathurst in 
the Gambia, Freetown in Sierra Leone, Takoradi and Accra in the 
Gold Coast, and Lagos and Port Harcourt in Nigeria. Bathurst can 
accommodate smaller types of ocean-going vessels and is the most 
northerly port of call for aircraft crossing the Atlantic; it is believed 
that owing to its proximity to Dakar defences have been or are being 
constructed. Freetown, situated about 400 miles south of Bathurst on 
the mountainous peninsula of Sierra Leone, about 28 miles long and 9 
miles wide, after which the colony is named, is one of the finest natutal 
harbours on the west coast; itis an important fortified naval and air 
base and a port of call for convoys. At Takoradi there is a well equipped 
artificial deep-water harbour constructed at an original cost of 
£3,000,000 and opened in 1928; it is the only harbour between 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria capable of giving complete shelter for ocean- 
going ships of large size. Accra is an open road-stead, but also has an 
air base. Lagos, the main port of Nigeria, has deep-water quays and 
provides considerable accommodation for ocean-going vessels, and both 
here and at Port Harcourt there is a floating dock. Lagos is of great 
significance as a transatlantic air base situated on the route to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and to East Africa which links with air routes 
throughout the Middle East and with those to India and to the Union 
of South Africa. The distance between Lagos and Khartoum is about 
2,300 miles and Fort Lamy in the Chad territory, where there is an 
important air base, is about 1,000 miles distant from os. Even’ 
before the war the route from Lagos to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was 
used for the weekly West African air mail service running between the 
United Kingdom and Khartoum. 

In the French Cameroons the main port is Duala, a deep water 
harbour which can dock ships up to 10,000 tons, and which also has 
air bases; on the French Equatorial African coast, Libreville, Port - 
Gentil, and Pointe Noire are harbours capable of considerable develop- 
ment. At Pomte Noire extensive harbour works are being undertaken. 
On the coast between the French Cameroons and the French Congo 
territory of Equatorial Africa lies the very small territory of Rio Muni; 
this and the island of Fernando Po, lying off the coast of the Cameroons 
in the bend of the Gulf of Guinea, are Spanish possessions. The Belgian 
coast consists of the northern banks of the mouth of the great 
Congo river; the southern banks are part of Portuguese West Africa. 

1 Seo “West Africa and the War," by the Rt. Hon. Lord Hailey in the 
Sunday Times, June 14, 1942. 
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The Congo is navigable from its mouth for 95 miles up to the Belgian 
port of Matadi, which, connected by river and railway communications 
with Leopoldville and also Brazzaville, serves as a maritime port for 
the great Congo waterways of Central Africa that lead to S e, 
and ultimately to Lake T ika. 

From all the main ports of British West Africa, with the exception of 
Bathurst, served mainly by river facilitieg, there are railway communi-. 
cations with the principal inland towns and trading centres. From 
Freetown there are 270 miles of railway running inland, and in the 
Gold Coast a railway of some 500 miles connects Takoradi with Kumasi 
in Ashanti, and from there runs to Accra; there are also several branch 
lines. In Nigeria, from Lagos and Port Harcourt there are main lines 
which converge at Kaduna in Northern N igeria and extend from there 
north-east to well beyond Kano in the direction of Lake Chad and 
north to the French West African frontier, while there are several 
branch lines, one running to the main mining areas. Including branch . 
lines, the total mileage amounts to some 2,000 miles. From Dualu 
there are lines running inland, and from Pointe Noire the railway runs 
for 318 miles up to Brazzaville, where a new river port is being con- 
structed to facilitate traffic between the Congo and the railway. With 
the development of economic resources in West Africa during the last 
two or three decades, not only railways, but many thousands of good 
motor roads have been constructed up into the hinterland. Through 
Nigeria there are roads that lnk up with the Chad territory, and the 
Cameroons are extremely well served with excellent roads originally 
constructed before the’last war by the Germans, and these connect 
with a good motor road that leads to Fort Lamy. From here there are 
motor transport routes that lead, on the one hand, through French 
West Africa and, on the other, stretch far into the Belgian Cone. In 
addition, from Lake Chad good caravan routes extend right across the 
desert to Libya and to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Communications 
are now ayailable that cut through the jungles and deserts of tropical 
Africa, and the west is no longer cut off from the east. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES . 

West Africa together with the Belgian Congo has economic resources 
on which the United Nations are very much dependent for supplies, 
and for some commodities such as rubber, tih, and palm products, 
this dependence has become very much greater since the loss to the 
Japanese of main sources of supply in the Far East. In the British 
territories there is little or no modern industrial development and the 
countries exist very largely on the production and exportation of 
primary products, both agricultural and mineral, the former being far 
the most important to the national economy. With only one or two 
exceptions there are no European controlled plantations, and agri- 
cultural production is in the hands of the Africans. As regards mining 
the exact opposite is the case, for the mines are worked by European 
companies; the Crown retains mineral rights and concessions are 
granted on payment of compensation to the land-owners who, it is 
often alleged, receive very small sums compared with profits paid to 
European shareholders. 

Among agricultural ‘products exported from British territories the 
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more important are cocoa, palm oil.and palm kernels, and groundnuts. ` 
Cocoa, the principal crop, is mainly produced in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast, which together before the war orted over 300,000 tons per 
annum, or nearly balf of world supplies; the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany and the Netherlands were the chief markets. 
Since the war a West African Cocoa Control Board has been set up to 
purchase on behalf of the Umited Kingdom the entire crop and to be 
responsible for marketing and for the disposal of surpluses due to the 
closing of continental European markets and shipping . difficulties. 
The chief source of palm oil and kernels is Nigeria, which together 
with the Gold Coast and Sierra ne exported in 1938 about 290,000 
tons of palm oil and palm kernels (reduced to terms of palm kernel 
oil content), or the equivalent of 35 per cent of total world net exports. 
The other main producing countries are the Dutch East Indies 
and Malaya which, in 1938, exported 30-and 7 per cent of world 
exports respectively. With the loss of Far Eastern supplies the import- 
ance of West African production has been greatly increased; palm 
products are urgently required as fats for the manufacture of margarine, 
soap and explosives and for various other industrial purposes. All 
the Binet T shipped to the United Kingdom are purchased by 
the Mini of Food, which also markets exports or groundnuts, 
another crop valuable for its fatty oil content. Exports of groundnuts 
from Nigeria and Gambia in 1937-38 amounted to over 540,000 tons 
or nearly 8 cent of world supplies, of which India produces more 
than . Cotton has for long been grown in Nigeria, but production 
is not large compared with world supplies and normally at least half 
is required for domestic consumption; in 1939 exports of cotton 
amounted to just under 4,400 tons. Both Nigeria and Sierra Leone 
provide a export of rubber, in 1940 less than 4,000 tons; to what 
extent the resources of wild rubber can be exploited is not known. 
Forestry resources, and exports of timber are very considerable; in 
1939 Nigeria exported 432,364 cubic feet of mahogany alone. Minor 
forest products exported include beeswax, piassava fibre, gum arabic, 
gum copal and other gums. Throughout West Africa encouragement is 
' being given to the cultivation of agricultural crops not previously 
grown to any large extent, but now required mainly to replace imports; 
the same applies to the cattle rearing and dairying industries in the . 
highlands of Nigeria. The cattle industry provides a considerable 
icu of hides and skins. 
e most important mineral resources in British West Africa are 
‘tin, manganese, chrome, tungsten, coal, iron ore, gold, and diamonds. 
Before the war Nigeria ranked fifth as a world producer of tin ore and, 
since the loss of Far Eastern supplies, Nigerian tin has become of vital 
significance. The ore is of high grade with a metal content of 70 per 
cent; rts in 1941 amounted to some 17,000 tons (metal content). 
It is believed production can be considerably in and the mines, 
where workings are almost all alluvial, are being given every assistance. 
Tin is not smelted in West Africa and only ore is exported. The Gold 
Coast has one of the largest sources of manganese in the world and 
before the war ranked third after the U.S.S.R. and India as a world 
producer. Pre-war exports reached in 1937 a maximum of well over a 
quarter million tons (metal content) and since the war production has 
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been greatly expanded. Chrome is produced in Sierra Leone and 
tungsten in Nigeria; (in terms of metal content 4,700-tons and 137 
tons respectively in 1939); though in both cases the output is small 
compared with world supplies, they are vital requirements for arma- 
ment industries, and every endeavour is being made to measure 
output. Coal deposits in Nigeria are believed-to be extensive but not 
of.very high grade; in 1939 some 50,009 tons of coal were exported. 
Sierra Leone has large deposits of heuratite iron ore; in 1999 exports 
amounted to nearly half a million tons (metal content). Gold is mainly 
produced in the Cold Coast where production in 1940 amounted to 
19,239 kilograms, and also in Nigeria and Sierra Leone: the two latter 
. also produce huge quantities of industrial diamonds needed for machine- 
tool industries. i 
The Fighting French territories have an export surplus of palm oil 
and palm kernels, groundnuts, benniseed, coffee, cocoa, cotton, rubber, 
hides and skins, okamé wood and other timber. Though except for 
okamé wood exports are not very large, compared with world supplies, 
they are important, and output, more particularly of cotton and hides 
and skins, has been increased. Thereis a small output of gold. Economic 
arrangements have been made between the Fighting French colonies 
and the British and Belgian Governments for financial and economic 
co-operation. . 
In the Belgian Congo there is a wealth of resources. Of agricultural 
products exported the more important are palm oil (of'high grade), 
kernels, and cotton. Exports of palm products in 1938 accounted 
or over 13 per cent. of world exports of palm oil and palm kernels 
reduced to oil content. Cotton production is very considerable, but an 
increasing part of the crop is required for domestic consumption; in 
the Leopoldville cotton mills, the largest in Africa, exports in 1939 
amounted to some 35,000 tons. Other agricultural products available 
for export are groundnuts, coffee, cocoa, sugar, maize, rice, tapioca 
and a small, but valuable, amount of rubber. The production of such 
commodities as chiuchona bark, kapok, soya beans, and ‘tung oil 
is gradually being developed. In the vast tropical forests of the 
Congo, timber resources, mainly hard woods includi teak, are virtu- 
ally inexhaustible. Copal (required for varnishes) is an important 
export. The Congo has alio very important mineral supplies; it is a 
leading world producer of industrial diamonds, radium and cobalt, 
and produces copper, tin, gold and other minerals. In 1938 exports 
of cobalt-alloy, an essential for armament industries, amounted to over 
5,000 tons and production is now being increased. The output of copper 
which is smelted in the country provided in 1938 about'6 per cent of 
world supplies, and exports of rough copper and Scrap amounted to 
118,000 tons; copper sheets and wire, etc., and copper sulphate are also 
exported. The same company which controls the entire output of 
copper also produces manganese, lead, zinc, and- radio-active ores. 
The production of tin, for which the Congo ranks sixth as a world 
producer!, is now being pushed up to a maximum; in 1941 total exports 
of tin ore (metal content) amounted to over 14,000 tons. A proportion ' 
' of the tin ore mined is smelted within the country. Production of gold 


1 Excluding Far Eastern supplies, the Congo and Nigeria aro the only large 
sources of tin supply outside Bolivia. 
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^in the Congo and Ruandi-Urundi amounted in 1940 to over 20,000 
kilograms. Purchasing and financial agreements relating to the Belgian 
Congo have been made between the British and Belgian Governments. 


DEFENCE 
The above notes are sufficient to indicate the very significant Pih 
`- West Africa and the Belgian Congo are playing in the war effort and the 


urgent need for their defence. The chief military force raised in British 
territory is the Royal West African Frontier Force consisting of the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and the Gambia regiments. There 
is no conscription for this African Force and there appears to be no 
lack of volunteers, though there is a strong desire that Africans should 
not be barred from commissioned rank. Normally the Force does not 
serve abroad; the Gold Coast and Nigerian regiments have, however, 
already proved their worth by their fine service in the Abyssinian 
campaign. Naval defences are being put into operation, more par- 
ü ly in Nigeria, where the Nigerian Marine is co-operating in coastal 
defence; in coastal areas A.R.P. services are being organized. In the 
French, and Belgian territories Colonial Forces are recruited by con- 
scription and by volunteer enlistment.. Both the French and Belgian 
Forces have been serving with distinction in north-east Africa. Through- 
out West Africa the R.A.F. are in operation and French and Belgian 
air services are co-operating. There are already many civil and military 
air bases throughout West Africa and the Congo, and it is reported 
that many more are being established. 

In British West Africa there is a growing nationalist movement well 
represented in the Press. It appears clear that African nationalist 
leaders are hoping that after the war there may be drastic changes, 
both political and economic, and the ultimate goal would seem to be 
a Federated West Africa with status something akin to that of 
Abyssinia, the restoration of whose independence caused great enthu- 
siasm. In the meantime, West Africa is giving most loyal and generous 
support to the cause of the British Empire and to the war effort of the 
United Nations. There are no illusions as to the fate designed for the 
African people in the event of an Axis victory and German domination. 

; : D.P.E. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND INTERNATIONAL | 


TRADE-I 
RECENT articles in this Bulleiin have attempted to provide a summary 
of the causes and the p of -industrialization in a number of 


countries, both overseas and in Eastern Europe, which have hitherto 
been dependent mainly on primary production, and have been ex- 
porters of primary products. It may be useful to consider in somewhat 
greater detail the effects which this industrialization is likely to have 
` on international trade, and on the trade of the United Kingdom in 

The effect of such industrialization was considered at some length by 
the Balfour Committee (Committee on Industry and Trade) in their 
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Survey of Overseas Markets, published in 1926, and it is convenient to 
start with the points there brought forward. While admitting that the 
immediate effects of overseas industrialization are to restrict the rt 
trade of Britain and other old manufa ing countries, the Committee 
draws attention to a number of offsetting rs. ` The first of these, 
namely, the fact that the newly-developed manufactures of overseas 
countries are mainly of simple and coarge nature at first, mitigates but 
does not offset the restrictive effect on British export markets, and 
need not be considered here. The second is the additional demand for 
plant'and materials created by the establishment of industry, the third 
18 the extra purchasing-power to which it gives rise, and the fourth is 
the stimulus given to primary industries elsewhere, and hence the 
increase in the demand there for industrial imports, as a result of the 
diversion of workers from primary to secondary industry in any area. 
It will be worth examining these three factors more closely.” 


The Demand for Equipment i j i 

It was pointed out in the Bulletin for June 13, 1942,that the amount 
of invested capital required per par occupied 4n industry varies very 
much, from perhaps £150 in the lightest factory industries to over 
£1,000 at the other end of the scale. A considerable proportion of this 
amount is the cost of plant, etc., which, in countries hitherto mainly 
dependent on primary production, would have to be imported. What is 
of the greatest interest, however, is not the cost of such equipment per 
man occupied in the new industries, but the relation which its cost 
bears to the value of the goods produced with it, and, in conjunction 
with this, the frequency with which it has to be renewed. " 

Data from which this can be determined are available for Australia. 
It is possible'to relate the total d iation allowed.on plant and 
machinery in industry, or the extensions and replacements made to it 
in any year, or its book value at any time, to the value of the goods 
produced with its help, all double-counting (as, for instance, when the 
product of one industry is the raw material of another) having been 
roughly eliminated. For the present purpose, the food, drink, and 
tobacco manufacturing and packing industries, and electricity and 
gas production are omitted, since their products (with the exception of 
tobacco) would probably not be imported into Australia in any con- 
siderable quantities even if the country had not embarked on what is 

erally meant by ''industrialization". The “value added by manu- 
cture" in the remaining secondary industries; plus the value of fuel ' 
and power used, amounted to about £A154 ion in 1937-8. "The 
value of Australian-produced raw materials, not the products of any of 
the industries under review, but used by them, may be roughly estim- 
ated at about £A21 million, so that the total value of Australian indus- 
trial production, excluding the food, drink, and tobacco industries, and 
excluding also any double-counting and the value of imported materials, 
was probably about £A175 million. This we may call their “net output". 
If Australia had developed no secondary industries except those which _ 
are most closely related to her main primary production, and yet had 
attained her pov standard of living, her imports would presumably 
Te rap to be increased above the actual pre-war level by something 
e sum, . 
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In 1938, the book value of the plant and machinery (excluding all 
land and buildings) employed in the secondary industries under review 
was about £A70 million, or 40 per cent of the net value of their output 
in that year. What relation the cost of that plant, if it had to be bought 
anew (mostly, let it be presumed, from abroad), would bear to its book- 
value cannot be definitely stated, but it would certainly be greater, 
though probably not twice as great. Hence, it seems that, if industries 
like those under review were being started with imported equipment, 
the value of imports of equipment necessary to start them would be 
much less than (perhaps not much more than half of) the value of the 
goods they would produce (and presumably displace in the main from 
the import-list) in each year of their life. To think of the large initial 
cost of buying equipment for industries as an offset against the perpetual 
loss of export markets due to their competition is not, however, entirely 
realistic. In practice, there is a more or less continuous extension of the 
industries, and a still more continuous replacement of their equipment 
as it wears out, and these, giving rise as they do to a continuous demand 
for imported machinery and plant, may be set off against the reduction 
of demand for imports due to their operation. In Australia in 1937-8, 
& year in which extensions and replacements of industrial plant were at 
a fairly high level, the value of these extensions and replacements in the 
industries under review amounted to some £A10.5 ion, or about 6 
per cent of the net value of their output. This offset cannot be regarded 
as a large one, therefore, even if all extensions and replacements of plant 
are met from abroad. If there is no extension of the industries concerned, 
the offset is, of course, less; the total depreciation allowed in 1937-8 
(which was presumably about enough to cover renewals in the long run) 
was only some £A5 million, or less than 3 per cent of the relevant 
industries' total net output. 


The Increase in Total Demand i 
The first of the Balfour Committee’s offsets is therefore somewhat 
disappointing. Is more to be expected of the second—the general increase 
in income and demand due to industrialization? How important this is 
depends on two things: the economic gain of the industrializing country 
from its industrialization, and the relation between an increase in its 
national income and the consequential increase in demand for foreign 
goods. The first datum to be sought is the difference between real out- 
put per person engaged (measured at world prices, not at the artificial 
prices due to protection and subsidization of various branches of 
economic activity) in primary and in secondary production. Statistics 
bearing on this have been calculated by Mr. Colin Clark (The Economecs 
of 1960, p. 25), who shows that very different relations subsist between 
the productive powers of labour in the two kinds of industry in different 
countries. He estimates that secondary producers, on the average, 
produce about twice as much as primary producers in Esthonia, Hun- 
ey Rumania, and India; nearly three times as much in Eire and 
da; but that productivity in primary industries substantially 
exceeds that in secondary industries in Australia and New Zealand. 
It is not quite enough, in principle, to take these differences as a 
measure of the effect on the national income in any of the countries 
mentioned of transferring labour from primary to secondary production. 
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Such a transfer would itself (to an extent d ding on its magnitude) 
alter both the physical outputs of those dy engaged in the two 
branches of activity and the relative prices of their products. In 
countries where there is a shortage of land, for instance, the removal of 
some agricultural workers into industry would leave more room for the 
remaining ones, and probably increase their per capita.output. The 
increase of the industrial population might, ially if accompanied 
by suitable developments, such as the enlarging of the average firm 
and industrial centre, increase average physical productivity there 
also, by giving greater scope for the division of labour. The raising of 
the prices of pri products relatively to those of secondary products, 
which will result from the transfer to an extent depending on its 
magnitude, tends to reduce the increase in total national income if the 
transfer is economic, or to accentuate the decrease in it if the transfer 
is uneconomic. It may therefore be assumed that, if the country con- 
cerned is a small and overcrowded agricultural one, the effects of 
industrialization on its real national income will be more favourable 
than would appear from a consideration merely of the initial differences 
in producti between workers in agriculture and industry and of 
the number of them to be transferred from one to the other. On the 
other hand, large-scale industrialization in countries which are im- 
cue dp and where there is no severe shortage of agricultural 

d, will tend to increase real income less (or decrease it more) than one 
would expect from the initial difference in average productivity and the 
numbers of workers transferred. - 

With these qualifications in mind, one may: consider the effects of 
industrialization in a concrete case on the simple assumption that . 
average outputs per head in the main branches of activity are not 
affected by it. Let us consider an imaginary country which has 60 
per cent of its e duis (a very high percentage) engaged in 
primary industries (agriculture and mining), du fe venae OTE 
cent engaged in equal numbers in secondary meae industry 
and in the tertiary occupations of providing transport and other ser- 
vices, deinde commercial .services. A e output per person 
engaged we suppose to be twice as great in both secondary and 
tertiary occupations as in primary. We will further assume that the 
country originally exports primary products (and no others) to a total 
value equal to 15 per cent of its national income—quite a usual propor- 
tion—and imports secondary products (both finished consumers’ goods 
and capital equipment) and a certain amount of materials and/or fuel 
for its industry to & similar total value. Its imports we will assume 
to be made up as follows—materials Rare fuel for industry, 
9.5 per cent of national income (which is fairly high, and assumes a low 
degree of natural self-sufficiency); replacements for existing industrial 
and transport machinery, etc., 1.2 per cent of national income (about 
the proper quantity in view of the industrial output assumed); and 
finish ed consumers’ goods, 4.3 per cent of national income. Population 
will be assumed to remain constant, as will average output per head in 
each separate branch of economic activity. i 

Now let us suppose that this hypothetical country begins transferring 
1 per cent of its total occupied population per year from primary 
industries to secondary and tertiary. Primary production will decline 
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(on the assumptions made) by an amount equal to 0.7 per cent of the 
original national income per year; secondary and tertiary production 
(together) will rise by about 1.4 per cent of it per year, so that the total 
national income will rise by some 0.7 per cent of its initial value each 
year. Mr. Clark (see The Economics of 1960, p. 26) has calculated that 
&bout 70 per cent of any increase in real income per head will be devoted 
in general, to tertiary consumption. If this is so, tertiary production 
will have to rise by about 0.5 cent of original national incotne per 
annum, so that secondary production must rise by about 0.9 per cent 
of it. s 

How much will total demand for goods of the kinds formerly imported 
increase? The demand for industrial raw materials (including any 
formerly imported) will presumably increase at the same proportionate 
rate as industrial production; if the total outputs of secondary and 
tertiary industry were originally about equal (as is assumed above), 
this rate is about 3.1 per cent per annum. The total demand for finished 
consumers' goods will presumably rise rather less rapidly (proportion- 
ately) than national income, but if, as is probably the case, the kinds 
of consumers' goods originally imported were largely good-quality or 
luxury products, the demand for them may increase faster (propor- 
tionately) than national income—perhaps by 1 per cent per year. 

In view of the assumptions made about the proportion which imports 
of materials and finished consumers' goods bear to the original national 
income, this annual rate of increase in the demand for the varieties of 
them formerly imported is equal to a little more than 0.3 per cent of the 
old national mcome. After a short time, this annual increase will be 


.. augmented by the growth of the replacements needed for industrial 


lant, transport equipment, etc., but this will be equal to only a small 
fraction of 1 per cent of the national income, and we may neglect it. 

When industrialization commences, the demand for new plant, etc. 
will suddenly increase, and thereafter will not alter so long as the pace 
of industrialization remains un ed. If the new industry established 
is about as heavily d as existing Australian industry, the cost 
of this new equipment will probably be equal to about 0.7 per cent of 
the national income in each year, and the cost of extra transportation 
equipment, etc., which is also needed, will perhaps bring the increase in 
capital goods imports at the commencement of industrialization to 
about 1 per cent of national income. 

The increase in the output of secondary industry during the period 
of industrialization postulated is, as has been explained, about 0.9 per 
cent of national income year. Some of this will take the form of 
goods not competing with those formerly imported, such as buildings, : 
but, if the m has in the past imported most of its manufactured 
goods which could be economically transported from abroad, it follows 
that most—perhaps two-thirds—of this annual increase in industrial 
production will simply displace goods which, in its absence (and if 
national income were increased in its absence as much as in its presence), 
would be bought from abroad. Thus, the displacement of foreign 

oods by home manufactures will probably be about twice as great as 
[and at all events, greater than) the increase in demand for goods of the 
kinds concerned in every year of industrialization except the first, in 
which the increased demand for capital goods becomes apparent. In 
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our example, the first year of industrialization will bring an increase in 
imports equal to (1.0+-0.3—0.6) or 0.7 per cent of the national income. 
In the second year, the change as compared with the position before 
industrialization began will be (1.0+-2 (0.3—0.6) ) per cent of the original 
national income, and so on. By the fourth year, imports would there- 
fore be less than before industrialization, and would continue to de- 
crease by an amount equal to 0.3 per cent*of the original national income 
in each further year, apart from a small but growing offset due to the 
increase of replacements for plant. If at any time industrialization 
came to a halt, there would be a sudden fall in imports equal to 1 per 
cent of the pre-industrialization national income, but thereafter there 
would be no further reduction. : 

It is evident that the decline in demand for imports described here as 
going on at a uniform pace as long as industrialization continues does 
not correspond at all closely to what happens in practice. There are two 
reasons for this: First, the total populations of most countries, and 
certainly the average outputs per head in most-occupations, are not 
stationary as assumed above, but increase in the course of time, thus 
providing offsets against the tendencies described above which are 
more or less independent of industrialization. Thus, if population 
increases at the moderate rate of 1 per cent per annum and average out- 

put per head both in primary and in secondary and tertiary occupations 
increases also at the same moderate rate, the demand for imports 
(ceteris paribus) will increase by perhaps 2 per cent per annum or 
evén more—i.e., by an annual amount equal to about 0.3 per cent of the 
original national income of the country in our example, which began by 
taking imports to the value of 15 per cent of its national income. 
Indeed, in this case the imports of the hypothetical country in question 
will not decline in absolute quantity at all, though they will, of course, 
decline in relation to its national income. Furthermore, an increase in 
average income due to causes other than industrialization will increase 
the number of the displaced primary producers who go into tertiary 
occupations (not competing with imports) and decrease the number 
going into manufac g industry. 

Secondly, it will not indefinitely continue to be true, as assumed in 
the above example, that as much as two-thirds of new manufacturing 
output in the country consists of goods which it formerly paid it to 
import, and that the rest consists of goods which do not in any case 
enter into international trade. The country's comparative pete 
for producing certain kinds of goods formerly imported will probably 
be so low. that it will continue to import them, while its comparative 
advantage for producing other goods, whether formerly imported or 
not used at all, wil probably be such that it will export them. As 
imports come to constitute a smaller proportion of the national income, 
the tendency will naturally be for a constantly declining proportion of 
each annual increase in industrial production to be such as will replace 
imports. To recur to the original example, where total population and 
the average productivity per head in each branch of economic activity 
are constant, and secondary industrial output increases by some 0.9 per 
cent of the original national income each year, the shrinkage of imports 
as a result of further industrialization will cease when the proportion of 
«he year's increase in output which competes directly with imports 
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has been reduced from the originally assumed two-thirds to one-third. 

Moreover, if (as is practically certain to happen sooner or later as 
industrialization proceeds), some of the hypothetical country's manu- 
factures secure a foreign market, this will tend to make its balance of - 
payments more active, and ultimately to make its imports cheaper in 
relation to its home-produced goods. This will cause the volume of its 
imports, and probably their*total value, to be higher than would 
otherwise be the case. Industrialization will in any case bring about 
some alteration in the terms of trade, even if no manufactured goods are 
exported, for it wil make primary commodities dearer relatively to 
secondary, and there will be a tendency for a greater volume of many- 
factured goods to be sold than would be if no allowance was 
made for rur This possible offset against the depressing 
effect of the industrialization on international trade was not among 
those considered by the Balfour Committee, and, indeed, it is possible 
that the increase in the volume of the industrializing country’s imports 
which it brings about may be more than counterbalanced by the fall in 
their price, but there seems to be, on the whole, a probability that its 
net effect on the export trade of the older manufacturing countries will 
be favourable. 

In the above discussion of a specific (though hypothetical) case of 
industrialization, it has been assumed that output per head in second- ' 
`- ary and tertiary industries is higher than in the primary industries 
from which people are transferred, but, as mentioned earlier, there are 
countries—Australia and New Zealand for instance—where the opposite 
is true. In such countries, the national income is probably reduced as-a 
result of industrialization, and the power to purchase goods of the kinds 
hitherto imported (irrespectively of whether they now come from abroad 
or from home factories) is diminished instead of being increased. If, for 
instance, in the above example, with the occupational distribution of 
the population originally as assumed before, primary productivity is twice 
as great a8 pud and tertiary (total population and average pro- 
ductivity in each kind ofactivity being stationary), a transfer of 1 percent 
of the occupied population from primary industries will reduce the real 
national income by 0.6 per cent. Labour will therefore flow into secondary 
ind not only from pri - but also from tertiary occupations, and 
it may be calculated that total secondary output will rise by some 8 per 
cent of its former value, or by 1 per cent of the former national income— 
a slightly higher proportion of it than in the former case. Allowing for 
aee s dad of industrial raw materials and fuel in the present 
hypothetical country than in the former one, where the total output of 
secondary industry was twice as high, the increase in demand for. these 
imports can be put at about 0:4 per cent of the original national income. 
Lf the former imports of finished consumers’ goods are put correspond- 
ingly higher than before, at (say) 9 cent of former national income, 
the fall in demand pu rem of this kind (including the goods now manu- 
factured at home) be perhaps 0.7 per cent of national income, so 
that there will (apart from the “‘once-for-all” increase in annual intake 
of capital equipment when industrialization begins) be an annual decline 
in total demand for goods of the kinds formerly imported equal to some 
0.3 per cent of national income, instead of (as in the case where second- 
ary and tertiary productivities are higher than primary) a similar 
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increase. If, again, we assume that two-thirds of the increase in 
secondary production replaces goods formerly imported, we must expect 
an annual decline in demand for imports (after the first year of indus- 
trialization, in which demand for capital equipment increases) of some- 
thing like 1 per cent of the original national income. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the countries where average output per 
head in primary industry is greater tha in secondary and tertiary are 
relatively few. 
The Stimulation of Primary Production Elsewhere 
The third of the offsets mentioned by the Balfour Committee is the 
development of new sources of primary commodities, due to the decrease 
of supplies from.the former exporting countries which are industrial- 
izing—a development which must lead to the new pri rters’ 
increase their demahd for manufactured goods. T fe sndustristieation 
will (as mentioned above) make primary products dearer in terms of 
secondary and (probably) tertiary, and this will stimulate primary 
production almost everywhere. In so far as it stimulates it in countries 
which export some or all of the increase in their primary output, it will 
clearly cause those countries to fake more manufactured imports, but 
in so far as it stimulates it in countries which have hitherto been 
exporters of secondary rather than primary products, there will be no 
compensating increase in international trade. It is safe to say, there- 
fore, that the compensating increases in international trade to which 
the Balfour Committee referred under this head will be substantially 
less than the original curtailment of it due to industrialization. The 
older exporters of manufactures will have moved a step nearer to self- 
sufficiency, and their terms of trade—the prices of their imports in 
relation to their exports—will have become less favourable than before. 
This will, naturally, be the case in a high degree if the movement to- 
wards industrialization is fairly general among the countries which 
have hitherto been exporters mainly of primary products. 


Conclusion f 

The conclusions which have been drawn in the course of the fore- 
going argument may be summarized (and in some degree extended) as 

ollows: 

(i) During the process of industrialization, the countries engaged ‘in it 
will require new equipment (most of which must be imported) to an 
annual value of anything between £150 and more than £1,000 den i 
probably, in practice, much nearer to the lower figure than to the upper 
one) for each extra person employed in manufacturing, plus some 
additional equipment for the pubis utility services which must grow 
parallel with industrialization. 

(i) In a favourable case, when the average output per head is much 
greater in secon and tertiary than in primary occupations, the 
tendency of the industrializing country to curtail its imports is ade- 
quately counteracted (assuming the rate of industrialization to be at all 
moderate) by the increase in total demand which quite a moderate and 
usual rate of population-growth and of improvement in the technical 
efficiency of all producers can ensure. In an unfavourable case, how- 
ever, where industrialization is undertaken under the stimulus of tariffs 
or subsidies, despite a lower real output per head in secondary and 
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tertiary than in primary occupations, the total volume of the country’s 
imports is almost certain to fall. In any case, industrialization in for- 
merly pri producing countries (after the initial increase in imports of 
equipment which it demands) is ost certain to reduce those coun- 
tries’ imports in relation to their national income, until they reach the 
point where some of their manufactured products prove to be export- 
able. After that point is reached, their international trade may 
increase at any pace— perhaps even faster than their national income. 
(iii) The loss in exports to a er industrializing country which 
the old industrial countries sufter will be partially compensated by an 
increase in their Pe to other countries where primary production 
is stimulated, but the compensation cannot be complete, and may be 
far from it. When the industrializing countries reach the stage of bei 
able to export man goods, the fortunes of the older ndustrial 
exporters are much more uncertain: they will gain in so far as their 
products are complementary with those now being exported by the new 
manufacturing countries, and lose in so far as they are competitive 
with them. The net result will depend on factors which cannot be 
discussed here. ~ 
The general conclusion which can be drawn is that there are plenty of 
countries in which industrialization, accompanied by a reasonably 
probable rate of growth of population and of productivity in each branch 
' of activity, is likely to bring about a gradually increasing, or, at least, 
nota declining, demand for imports, while there are a few others (coun- 
tries whose comparative advantage is still strongly for primary rather 
than secondary production) where the industrialization which is to be 
expected will probably bring about an absolute reduction of demand for - 
foreign goods. International trade is likely (in the absence of a rapid 
móvement towards closer regulation, such as characterized the five 
years after 1929) to continue to expand in absolute volume, but to 
decline relatively to world income. The older industrial oe 
countries will find themselves faced with the stern necessity of pting 
themselves to a rapid change in the nature of their production for ex- 
port—they must resign themselves, for instance, to the loss of all their 
textile exports except those of the highest grade, and must concentrate 
in all branches of production upon new products and high quality to & 
greater extent than in the past. : 
This, however, is somewhat beside the main line of the present 
argument. It may be worth while in a future article to see how the 
eneral conclusions reached here by largely a priors reasoning are con- 
ed or refuted by a study of international trade in the past. 
te 3s : A. J.B. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUKOPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over Great Britain was on a hedvier scale than for 
some weeks. There were many small raids on coastal districts, and on 
the nights of July 23, 27-28, 29 and 30 widespread raids were carried 
out by forces of about 60 bombers on north-east and Midlands districts, 
the Germans claiming to have attacked Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Hull.. On Aug. 2 the Air Ministry announced that Britain’s night 
defences had scored in July their biggest success against the Luftwaffe 
since May, 1941; 43 German aircraft were shot down over Britain by 
night fighters and A.A. gunners, on 2 occasions 9 bombers being 
destroyed in one night, while 10 more were destroyed by intruder 
patrols. This made a total of 132 German bombers destroyed over and 
around Britain at night since the beginning of 1942. In daylight over 
Britain 10 German bombers and 2 fighters were destroyed by fighters. 

Night operations against Germany included a heavy attack on 
Duisburg on July 22 by a force of 300 bombers (including all 3 types of 

es) in which iron and steel foundries, factories, coke oven- 

batteries, blast furnaces, electric power stations, coal power plants, etc., 
were hit and over 50 4,000-Ib. bombs were dro 13 bombers lost); 
further heavy attacks on Duisburg on July 23 and 25 " and 14 bombers 
respectively missing); "one of the outstandingly successful attacks of the 
war” on July 26 on Hamburg, when a powerful force of bombers dropped 
175,000 incendiaries and many H.E-s, including 4,000-Ib. bombs, within 
50 minutes and started huge fires (29 bombers lost); a further ee 
on centrale on July 28 (32 bombers and 3 fighters missing); 
concéntrated raid by a Sene bombing force on Saarbrücken on ly 
29, the first raid on this town since November, 1940 (9 bombers 
lost); & very heavy raid 'on Düsseldorf on July 31, when more than 
150 2-ton bombs as well as other H.E.s and hundreds of thousands of 
incendiaries were dropped in 50 minutes (30 bombers and 1 fighter 
missing). Attacks were also made at night on aerodromes in the Low 
Countries, railways and other targets in Northern France and shipping 
: off the French coast were attacked on the night of July 25, and on 
July 30 night intruder patrols attacked railway engines, 
yards, and goods sheds on the line between Lille and Bethune an 
bombed a factory in Holland. British bombers and fighters were out 
over France and Holland every day on offensive sweeps and 32 enemy 
fighters were shot down; targets in North-West Germany were bombed 
several times by day. On July 28 pilots of the American Air Force, 
operating for the first time from British bases, joined British fighters 
in widespread sw over France by day. During July the Axis 
lost 117 planes in Western estern Europe and the R.A.F. 251. 

On July 21 the Admiralty announced that a small patrol of light 
coastal craft had engaged a strong force of armed trawlers and 
ships escorting a supply ship, off Gris Nez. A trawler was set on fire 
and the supply ship hit several times, and the whole force turned back 
westwards; 1 British motor gunboat was lost. 1 German flak trawler 
was sunk and the other damaged in an encounter with British light 
coastal forces off the French coast on July 26. On July 30 2 
encounters with German trawlers off Ymuiden, and one with 3 German 
torpedo boats or minesweepers escorted by E-boats made a total of 
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8 brushes of light naval forces within 10 days, in which the Germans 
claimed that 4 British gunboats were sunk, and.the Admiralty an- 
nounced that 2 German trawlers were sunk on July 28 and 28, 5 
set on fire and others damaged, and at least 1 supply ship sunk. A 
irited action took place in the Channel on Aug. 1 night, when a 
ritish coastal patrol making a sweep off Cherbourg came into contact 
with 4 E-boats, 2 of which were destroyed and 2 others damaged, 
according to. the Admiralty. A German report stated that 1 British 
E-boat was sunk and another set on fire during July 31 night north of 
Zeebrugge, while 2 British E-boats were destrayed in the encounter on 
Aug. 1 with no loss to the Germans. ! 


American Waters. The U.S. War Shipping Administration announced 
on July 21 that shrpping losses in the week begmning July 12 were the 
highest since the war began, and that they “greatly exceeded new 
construction". On Aug. 1 a U.S. naval spokesman announced that 
British naval units were working with U.S. units against U-boats in 
the Atlantic and "had already done a good job of work". It was 
learned that a U.S. naval plane had scored 2 direct hits with depth 
charges on a U-boat immediately after 1t had sunk a Panama cargo 
ship. 

GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the Voronezh sector the Russians continued to make progress, 
freeing many villages, capturing mych ee and inflicting heavy 
casualties on the Germans. By July 22 the were evacuating 
the east bank of the Don, and of the 4 main crossings in this 
sector only 1 was still in their. hands, 2 having been destroyed and 
1 captured by the Russians. On July 28 the Don was forced by the 
Russians in 3 more places, and the Germans took up defensive positions 
to try to stem the Russian advance on Voronezh from the south. 
By July 27 the Russians were carrying out active operations on the 
west bank of the Don and since then, in spite of German reinforce- 
ments.and attempts to counter-attack, the initiative in this sector 
remained with the Russians, and they penetrated the German 
defences at several places south of the town. Very fierce fighting 
was. maintained ind it became more and more an infantry 
battle, though with close support from the air; the Russians 
on July 29 estimated the German losses in this sector since mid-July 
as 1,000 killed a day. By Aug. 2, however, there was a lull in the 
fighting, while the Russians consolidated their positions and undertook 
active reconnaissances inside the German lines. 

On the lower reaches of the Don, however, the Germans maintained 
their rapid advance, but their drive from Voroshilovgrad to encircle 
the Russians in the Donetz basin failed completely, as the Russians, 
after demolishing mines and factories, withdrew their material to 
positions near the mouth of the Don and near Rostov. By July 21 
this position also was threatened and therefore the systematic Russian 
withdrawal continued, leaving the way open for a German advance 
from the west, north, and east on Rostov. On July 24 the Germans 
claimed to have taken Rostov “by storm", and their tank superiority 
in terrain unfavourable to anti-tank weapons forced the Russians to 
cross to the south bank of the Don, blowing up the bridges behind 
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them and leaving suicide squads to fight in the streets of Rostov. 
Fighting was very bitter in this sector, and all German attempts 
to cross the Don at Rostov and Novocherkassk were very costly. 
On on Jus 25 the Germans claimed the capture of Novocherkassk, but 

referred to a "temporary revival of Russian resistance" in 
Roe and it was not until July 28 that the Russians announced 
the evacuation of Rostov and Novochgrkassk, after having inflicted 
very heavy losses on the enemy. The Germans continued their 
advance across the lower Don, and claimed on July 27 to have reached 
the railway junction of Bataisk, 10 miles south of the Don, and on 
July 28 to have crossed the lower Don on a broad front and reached 
the Manych-Sal area, after capturing Olginskaya. The Russians 
in this sector had little room to manceuvre on the Kuban steppe 
running alongside the salt marshes of the Sea’ of Azov and their main 
armies were withdrawn to a more easily defensible position, fighting 
only a rearguard action between Bataisk and the important ae 
junction of Tikhoretsh on the main Krasnodar-Stalmgrad line. 
July 30 the Germans were advan from the lower Don on a 50- 
front and claimed to have ca IP UT on the railway, yüst 
north of the Manych River. Theta following day the Germans claimed to 
have taken Kushchevsk, 110 miles south of the Don, and to be advanc- 
ing on a 150-mile front towards Salsk, a railway junction south-west of 
Proletarskaya. They then developed a three-pronged attack, south-west 
along the coast towards Yeisk, the base of the flotilla in the Sea of Azov, 
which they claimed to have engaged on Aug. 2, south along the pipe-line 
and the railway towards the River Yeya,'and EREE AEA Bataisk, 
where by Aug. 2 they claimed to ha reached Salsk and the upper 
reaches of the Kuban River. 

Marshal Timoshenko "withdrew his armies,. essentially intact, 
from the lower Don sector and concentrated his opposition to the 
German, advance in the Tsymlyanskaya area and in the Don elbow 
before Stali The threat to the vital railway communications 
between Krasnodar and Stalingrad and between Yeisk and Baku was 
very. grave, but while the Russians continued to hold the German 
advance farther north around Tsyml ya and in the Don elbow, 
their forces proved a great danger to the German armies advancing from 
the lower Don. German attempts to cross the Don at Tsymlyanskaya 
pu very costly, but by July 25 the Russians admitted that they 

gained a foothold on the south bank. Fierce fighting continued in 
this sector, and though the. Germans ged to establish several 
bridgeheads across the river, the Russians barred the way to the 
Erasnodar-Stalingrad railway; 32 miles from Tsymlyanskaya. Since 
Aug. ifs Russians dami d to be holding the German farces all 
along the front except in the sector south of Rostov. They employed new 
ghi tank tacks they abo improved ihe co-ordination o ad 
lightning flank atta they also improved the co-ordination of land 
and air operations and the R ussian air force systematically destroyed . 
new Nazi bridgeheads, and attacked new Nazi airfields, often decisively 

in sup of the ground forces. 


"On July 25 the advanced from Kamensk towards the great 
Don ben e Stali and on the following day they claimed to 
have pier 


the Russian lines south of Chirskaya, about 60 miles south- 
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west of Stalingrad on the west bank of the Don, while their aircraft 
blasted the railway between Kachalinskaya and Stalingrad, the main link 
between this sector and Voronezh. Reports from Stockholm stated that 
a big tank battle was developing around Kalach on July 27 and that 
the Russians had withdrawn nd the Don, blowing up the bridges 
behind them, while German ’planes for the first time attacked Stalin- - 
grad and shipping on the Volga. On July 28 the Germans claimed the 
capture of Kalach, but the Russians stubbornly held up the German 
advance along the line of the Chir River, inflicting losses on the Germans , - 
estimated at 8,000 men killed in one day. Marshal Timoshenko began ` 
to throw in his reserves in the battle of the Don bend on July 29; at ` 
Kalach the Russians held the heights to the north of the town, and a- 
fierce battle developed around Kletskaya, about 80 miles north-west of 
Stalmgrad on the west bank of the Don. Since then the great German 
drive on Stalingrad has been halted and'fierce tank and artillery battles . 
raged, hundreds of new Russian Stormovik bombers, fighters ‘and 
"tank-buster" ’planes’ being thrown into the struggle. In the Don. 
bend, the Russian and German armies were more or less evenly matched 
and the Russians effectively used their air force to’’stem the 
German advance. A general intensification of the German assault in 
this sector on Aug. 1 failed to break through the Russian defences, and 
on Aug. 2 the Germans lost 2,000 officers and men killed in this sector 
alone. - : 
In their great drive along the 300-mile front of the Don, the Germans 
were estimated to be using a million men and the Russian press claimed 
urbe date dE try and 2 Panzer divisions had been transferred 
` from the West, together with the Richthofen corps, a shock unit of the 
Luftwaffe. Losses on both sides in men and material during the period 
were very heavy; in the week ended July 25 the Russians claimed to 
have destroyed 299 German aircraft for the loss of 137 Russian, and in 
the following week 286 German 'planes as against 201 Russian. The 
Germans on Aug. 2 announced that they had destroyed 482 Russian 
tanks, mainly heavy, north-west of Kalath in the 9 days ending Aug. 1. 

German aircraft frequently bombed shipping on the Volga during the 
past week, claiming to have sunk a tanker and 7 freighters on Aug. 1 
and to'have damaged 16.others. Russian aircraft bombed KOnigsberg 
on July 22 and succeeding nights, and large fires were started. On July 
25 they claimed to-have sunk 2 German transports in the Gulf of 
Finland; on July 27 a German submarine and a transport of 10,000 tons 
were sunk in the Barents Sea; the following day the sinking of 3 German 
transports, totalling 19,000 tons, in the Bay of Finland was claimed; on 
July 30 a midget Soviet submarine sank a German U-boat in Arctic -- 
waters and units of the Fleet Air Arr sank a German transport of 
15,000 tons in the Barents Sea; and on Aug. 2 a transport of 6,000 tons 
was sunk in the Baltic. f E 

On other.tronts, fighting was.reported to have broken out in the 
Bryensk and Orel sectors, and in one sector of the Leningrad front, in 
all of which the Russians took the initiative in local attacks, while on 
July 28 a German attack near Rzhev was driven back. 
Raids continued daily on Malta but on a less heavy scale. The 
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Germans ćlaimed to have caused much damage on July 25 among 
aerodrome installations at Luca and Halfar, and the Italians claimed 
to have started fires on July 28. On July 26 Malta had its 2,800th 
alert. 152 Axis aircraft were destroyed over the island during July, 
of which, by July 27, fighters had shot down the record number of 54; 
on July 28 3 German bombers were shot down in one minute. 

Allied aircraft carried out heavy attacks on Crete during July 22 
when 2 ships at Suda Bay were hit and the pier set on fire; during 
July 25 night when the aerodrome at Heraklion was attacked, and at 
dusk on July 28 when shipping at Suda Bay was again the target. 
' On July 25 it was announced from Cairo that Americans had carried out 
operations against Suda Bay during the past week. British torpedo- 

ing aircraft hit & 5,000-ton Axis vessel and also probably a 
destroyer on July 23 between Crete and Cyrenaica, scored 2 hits causing 
explosions on a 7,000-ton merchant ship the following day near Cepha- 
loma, off the west coast of Greece, and damaged a large merchant ship 
in the Ionian Sea on July 28. On July 23 a Cairo announcement stated 
that 2 Axis merchant ships and a munition ship had been sunk by 
British submarines (date unstated). The Italians announced a British 
raid on July 29 on Licata in Sicily. 








NORTH AFRICA 

Fighting along the whole front was in the main restricted to routine 
patrol activity and artillery clashes, while the Germans were busy 
digging themselves in, consolidating their positions, and laying mine- 
fields. This lull was broken by only 2 attacks by the 8th Army, on 
July 21 along the whole of the 30-mile front with all arms involved, 
rud 1n the northern sector on the night of July 28. Theattack on July 21 
night began under the fiercest artillery barrage in the Middle East 
since the battle of Keren in Eritrea, and on one front of half a mile 
more than 100 British guns shelled the German positions continuously 
for 3 hours. In the north the Germans were forced off the Tel el Eisa 
Ridge by Imperial troops, Indians, New Zealanders, and South Africans, 
and the battle centred round EI Eisa, El Makhkhad and Meteiriya 
Ridges; in the centre some progress was made on the western end of the 
. Ruweisat Ridge and in the area of Deir el Shein. By July 24 the 8th 

Army held the whole of Tel el Eisa Ridge in spite of continued German 

acies attempts to dislodge them, and also occupied the Makhkhad 
Ridge, although they were forced off the Meteiriya Ridge. They held 
new positions in the extreme south on the Taqa Plateau, and still 
occupied the Ruweisat Ridge, though they had left the Deir el Shein 
area. On the night of July 26 a further limited offensive was opened 
by the 8th Army in the northern sector, where the South icans 
forced a wide gap through the German minefields, while the Australians 
cut down from the coastal ridge in the north to join the main force. 
Fierce fighting continued apt ae July 27, but German shelling 
made Tel el Eisa Ridge untenable and the British forces withdrew to 
their positions held on Joly 22: German minefields and anti-tank 
defences prevented the 8th y from coming to grips with the main 
Axis armoured forces, but heavy casualties were inflicted on the 
German infantry by this limited offensive. 

Allied air activity was on a very heavy scale throughout this fort- 
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night's lull in the battle area. Constant raids were made on Axis air- 
fields at Fuka, E] Daba, and 2 aerodromes west of El Dabz. Gun 
positions, transport vehicles, and tank concentrations were attacked 
day and night, and on July 31 fighter-bombers carried out & daylight 
attack on what was believed to be the H.Q. of a Panzer division. 
Motor transport and tank workshops at Galal on the railway between 
El Daba and Fuka were also attacked on July 27. On July 22 the Air 

announced that since May 27 the R.A.F. had destroyed 
500 transport vehicles in North Africa and damaged over 1,500. . 

Heavy bombers, including Halifaxes, and Liberators of the U.S. 
Army Air Force, carried out almost nightly raids on Tobruk, and 
hundreds of tons of bombs were dropped on the port and on shipping; 
Benghazi was also attacked. Mersah Matruh was several times heavily 
bom and shelled by naval units, blasting harbour installations, 
and doing much damage to shipping. Constant bombing attacks were 

“also made on coastal craft carrying supplies over from Italy and from - 
rt to port, and several were sunk or o npe almost every day. 
On July 25 the U.S. Army Air Force H.Q. announced in their first 
Press bulletin that American 'planes carried out 7 operations 
in that week against Tobruk, Benghazi, and Suda Bay in Crete. 

Axis aircraft carried out a few raids on Alexandria, the Cairo area, 
the Delta, and the Suez Canal zone, and‘on July 25 the Germans 
claimed to have damaged a merchant ship off Port Said. The percentage 
of Axis losses in these raids, however, far exceeded any damage caused. 
Axis aircraft lost numbered 34 'planes shot down, and during the 4 days 
ended July 23 over 100 aircraft were wrecked on the ground by Allied 
bombing attacks, while in later attacks on El Daba aerodrome as 
many as 24 aircraft were destroyed on the ground in one day. 

The Germans claimed to have inflicicd heavy losses on the 8th 
Army in repulsing their attack. On Aug. 2 the German radio announced 
that Axis forces had destroyed 2,514 British tanks and armoured 
vehicles in North Africa between May 26 and July 25, on July 22 the 
German communiqué claimed the destruction of 131 British tanks 
and the capture of over 1,000 prisoners, and on July 26 and 27 the 
destruction of 206 British tanks and the capture of 2,400 prisoners was 
announced. 

PACIFIC AREA , 

During the afternoon of July 21 Allied bombers attacked a Japan 
convoy between Buna and Ambasi on the N.E. coast of New 
and a transport and large barge were sunk. On July 23, Prise 

e constant attacks by Allied bombers on shipping, landing-barges, 
and personnel on the shore, this convoy effected a landing of between 
1,500 and 2,500 men at Gona, 20 miles N.W. of Buna, in New Guinea. 
l Japanese um was destroyed and 2 Allied fighters lost. Allied 
raids continued daily on the Japanese positions at Gona and Buna, 
where shipping, stores, and encampments were hit, and on July 24 
a number of Japanese cargo ships were forced by British raids to with- 
draw to the North without unloading their supplies at Gona. On 
July 26 the Japanese pressed 25 miles inland from Gona and Allied 

trols engaged them in light cipue s Awala, 22 miles N.E. of 
okoda on the route between Buna and Port Moresby. The Japanese 
continued their advance, however, and a grim struggle developed in 
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the Kokoda area, where by Aug. 2 the Japanese had established 
tions and supply oe uly 26 Japanese patrols also attacked 
ubo, 15 miles south of ua. 

Port Moresby was raided on July 21, 24, 29, 30, and on Aug. 1, but 
little damage was done. On July 24 the Japanese made a heavy raid 
on Port Darwin, according to the German news agency, blowing up 
munitions dumps and setting on fire 4 jnerchant ships and a fuel dump. 
Darwin was also raided on the nights of July 25, 28, 27, 29, and heavily 
attacked during the afternoon of July 30 when 9 Japanese bombers 
were shot down. The first Japanese attack on the Eastern seaboard 
of Australia. was made on the night of July 25, when 4 flying-boats 
bombed Townsville, the second est city in Queensland; little 
damage was caused as the bombs fell wide. On July 30 9 Japanese 
heavy bombers attacked Port Hedland, 800 miles N. of Perth in W. 
Australia, for the first time, and Horn Island in the Torres Strait was 
also attacked during the night. 

On July. 26 an Allied air unit attacked shipping at Kieta, the chief 
town of Bougainville, the largest island in the Salomon group, and also 
Sohana, on the northern tip of Bougainville, and Buka, just across the 
straits to the north-west. Kukum, on the N. coast of Guadalganar, 
an island south of Tulagi in the Solomons, was attacked by Allied 
bombers on July 31, and supply dumps and a large cargo ship off shore 
were hit. (Guadalganar is one of the few islands of the Solomons 
suitable for airfields.) Kukum was again attacked on Aug. 1 night. 
During the night of July 27 Allied planes carried out a strong attack on 
Kupang in Dutch Timor, direct hits being scored on the aerodrome, 
and on Aug. 1 Allied bombers attacked the wharf and harbour in the 
Kei or Evar Islands, between New Guinea and Timor. The aerodrome 
at Lae in New Guinea was also bombed by Allied ’planes on the nights 
of July 25 and Aug. 2. On July 31 and the following 2 days Allied 
bombers attacked a Japanese cruiser in the Banda Sea, south of 
Amboina, and damage was believed to have been inflicted. 

The U.S. Navy announced on July 21 that 3 Japanese destroyers 
had been sunk by submarines off Kiska in the Aleutians and that Kiska 
had been frequently bombed. On July 25 they announced the sinking 
of a further Japanese destroyer, a medium-sized tanker, and 3 cargo 
ships, making a total of 223 Japanese vessels, combatant and non- 
combatant, probably sunk or damaged in the Pacific war, and 23 
destroyers sunk. On July 27 Tokyo announced that Japanese sub- 
marines had sunk or damaged 8 ships, totalling 71,000 tons, in the 
Pacific from July 1 to 16, 2 in the Seattle area, 1 in Dutch Harbour area, 
and 5 in the Sydney sector. | 

Sino-Japanese, War. Fighting continued in Kiangsi, Chekiang and ' 
Honan, with advantage to the Chinese, and on July 28 the Chinese 
military spokesman announced that fighting had again broken out in 
central Hupeh, where the Japanese launched 3 attacks on July 24 and 
25 against Chunghsi on the east bank of the Han River, 170 miles 

- west of Hankow. On July 19 the Chinese forces in western Chekiang 
entered Chienteh, after having engaged Japanese forces advancing on 
the town in a 5-day battle, and cleared the whole area along the Sinan 
River. The same day the Japanese began a second drive from Lishu; 
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towards Tsingtien, which the Chinese had takeri on July 17. On July 26 
Chungking reports stated that the Japanese were advancing on Ching- 
changandChenchang, south-westof Ningpo, but the Chinese made further 
progress in their sweeping counter-drive in East Kiangsi and reached 
a point less than 2 miles from Linchwan, about 50 miles south-east of Nan- 
chang. They also stormed Kweki, 80 miles south-west of Nanchang. By 
July 28 the Chinese military spokesman said that a 50-mile gap in the 
Chekiang-Kiangsi railway was in Chinese hands, and the Chinese were 
pasa east and west from the recaptured cities of Iyang and Heng- 
eng, while the Japanese continued to fall back towards central and 
north China, holding only the main strategic points, such as airfields. 
The following day a fierce attack was launched by the Chinese against 
Linchwan. July 21 Japanese reinforcements retook Wenchow, but 
by July 30 the Chinese military spokesman announced that these 
forces at Wenchow were isolated, as the Chinese recapture of Tsingtien 
on July 29 had cut their communications with Lishui; the Japanese 
at Lishui were therefore forced to begin a drive to the coast fo contact 
a Japanese naval force of some 20-30 war vessels off shore. 

On July 23 a report from Chungking stated that the Japanese were 
massing in the western sector of the Lunghai railway in Honan, pay 
for a move on Chengchow, a junction of the railway with the i 
Hankow line. A Japanese column west of Sinyang, a strategic cjty on 
the Pinhan railway, was ambushed by the Chinese the day before, as 
the troops were.crossing the Hwai River bridge, and was forced to 
withdraw. On July 29 further Chinese successes were claimed in 
Honan, while Japanese attacks on the Tahungshan region in Hupeh 


were repulsed. 

She Aera air force was very active throughout the period. On 
July 20 2 Japanese ships were bombed and sunk near Kiukiang on the 
Yangtze between Nanking and Hankow, and on July 30 a 36-hour air 
battle began over Hengyang in Honan Province, in which 17 Japanese 
bombers and improved “O” type fighters were shot down, with 4 more 
"probables". The Japanese used altogether 119 "planes in this battle, 
and only 4 American "planes were lost. On the night of July 30-31 
American fighters brought down 4 out of 9 Japanese bombers in this 
battle, these being the first Japanese bombers to be shot down over 
China at night. A Transocean report of July 23 stated that aircraft 
factories at Chungking were- bombed the previous night, but Chungking 
denied all knowledge of the raid. On the same day a report from 
Takungpao announced that American bombers had raided Hong-kong 
-on July 11 and 12, but American headquarters stated that this report 
was without foundation. ` 


BURMA AND INDIAN OCEAN ‘ 3 

Frequent raids were carried out on the Japanese positions in Northern 
Burma, on the harbour works and aerodrome at Akyab, on steamers 
at Kyankpyu on thé coast, and on river craft in the Arakan coastal 
district and on the Kaladin and, Mayo Rivers. Japanese bases at- 
Kalewa, Kelemyo, Homalin, and Singaung on the Chindwin River 
were also raided. From July 27 attacks were switched mainly to rail- 
ways and rolling-stock. Thazi, about 75 miles south of Mandalay on 
the railway to Rangoon, was bombed on July 27 and 28 and hits 
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scored on engine sheds, trucks in sidings, and the permanent way. 
Bombs were also dropped on the station at Mandalay, and on railway 
workshops at Myitnge, about 15 miles south-east of Mandalay. On Aug. 2 
it was announced in Chungking that the Japanese were reported to be 
slowly creeping along the coast from Akyab in the direction of the 
Indian frontier, and had consolidated their position 70 miles beyond 


Akyab. 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA 


July 21.—The Government agreed to send 1 million tons of grain, 
mostly wheat, to Spain in exchange for iron and industrial products. 

Jy 23.—The police suspended the English n per, the Buenos 
Aires Herald, for 5 days on the ground that it had violated the "state of 
siege” regulations, by publishing an alleged interview with the Foreign 
Minister, which he subsequently repudiated. 

July 24.—The Minister of the Interior lifted the suspension of 
publication of the Buenos Aires Herald. , 

«y 28.—The British Embassy asked the Foreign Ministry for. 

ormation about the escapes of some interned members of the crew 

of the Admiral Gra bh ee 


July 31.—Mr. o Frank, an American writer and lecturer, was 
declared to be pl: non grata owing toa letter he published addressed 
to the Argentine people, = which he contrasted the féarless moral 


principles of the cent ers of Argentine independence with the “‘waver- 
ing timidity” of the present Government. 
Aug. 2.—6 unknown men attacked Mr. Frank in his flat. 


AUSTRALIA 


July 27.—The Air Minister announced that American and_Dutch 
airmen were receiving tuition from the R.A.A.F., and an elemen 
training school had been placed at the exclusive disposal of the Dutch 

pilots. 

July 31.—Mr. Curtin and Mr. uly the Treasurer, announced that 
they decided to abandon th osed limitation of profits to 4 per 
cent in view of administrative ifculties. 


BELGIUM : ; 

J«iy 28.—Thé German High Command in ium announced a 
fine of 5 million Belgian francs against Brussels tor attacks against 
Belgian movements "sincerely collaborating with the Germans". This 
fine, for attacks since July 1, was added to the fine of 2 million francs 
pon announced. The Nazi commander stated that 50 Belgian 

ostages would also be depotted. EU 


BRAZIL 


Juy 26.—It was learned that the Goverment had sent a Note to 
Germany protesting against the arrest of Brazilians in occupied France. 


^ 
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Jy 27.—American reports stated that the Foreign Minister had 
raised Mr. Hull’s speech of July 23, stating that Mr. Hull spoke for the - 
emisphere. “The policy of Brazil is closely tied to that of the U.S.A.”, 

he said. “TIt is the policy of President Vargas; it is the policy of the 
people, and nothing can change it.” 

uly 30.—The Government announced that the Brazilian freighter 
Tamandare was Bes anal and gunk near Trinidad on July 28. This 
was the 11th Brazilian merchant vessel to be sunk by the Axis. 

Aug. 1.—6 trade agreements between Brazil and the U.S.A. were 

signed in Rio de Janeiro, assuring to Brazil a favourable market in the 
U.S.A. for 4 years for 6 of her principal products, on which the U.S.A. 
would spend $32 million during the first year. The agreements pro- 
vided for the purchase by th USA. of all surplus quantities of the ` 

roducts covered by the agreements, and for the warehousing of them 
m Brazil if shipping were not available for their transportation. 


BRITISH SOMALILAND 
Juy 27.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in British Somaliland 
after visiting Aden. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

July 24.—Lord Swinton arrived in Sierra Leone after establishing 
his headquarters at Accra on the Gold Coast. 

July 29.—Lord Swinton, in a broadcast to the whole of West Africa, 
declared that he was in West Africa with the single aim of helping 
everyone engaged in the war effort. “What hope would there be for 
Africa", he said, “if Hitler won Africa, whose people he called ‘half 
men and -ape "? He emphasized the importance of the Belgian 
Congo's contribution to the war effort, and announced that General de 
Gaulle had invited him to visit ‘‘the territories which lie on our flank, 
having the undaunted spirit of Fighting France". 


BULGARIA ` 

Jey 28.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
establish a Legation in Lisbon with the present Chargé d'Affaires in 
Madrid as Minister. f 
CANADA 

Jy 23.—The House of Commons passed the conscription bill by 
141 votes to 465. 

July 30.—The Senate passed the bill authorizing conscription for 
oversea service by 42 votes to 9. 

Aug. 2.—The War-time Prices Trade Board issued an order rationing 
tea and coffee to 1 oz. of tea or 4 oz. of coffee per person per week. 

The Minister of Munitions announced that early in October Canada 
would reach her objective of producing 12 10,000-ton steel cargo vessels 
a month. Canadian plant was now turning out 300 tanks a month. 


CHINA 

Jy 21.—The director of conscription stated that equality of 
conscription for all classes was to be enforced henceforth, and that 2 
million recruits were to be enlisted yearly for the following three years, 
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including “all Kuomintang and youth corps members, rich men 
and gentry, who must draw lots shoulder to shoulder with the common 
people for precedence of service". : 


CROATIA 
July 28.—Hungarian rts stated that the Government had issued 
a decree providing that in future not oaly those persons who themselves 
committed offences against the security of the State would bo con- 
demned but also all members of their families. . 
July 29.—The Germans shot 104 Yugoslavs at Zagreb as “a reprisal 
for armed action and sabotage by Croats”. 


CUBA . 

July 21.—The Government prohibited the. shipment of foodstuffs 
of all kinds to Spain, since such shipments served “only to reduce the 
hardships” of Cuba’s enemies. I 

July 31.—Setior Guillermo de Blanck, the Cuban Minister in London, 
recently accredited as Cuban representative to the Fighting French 
Committee, was appointed Minister to the Czech, Polish, Belgian, 

' Dutch, and Norwegian Governments in London. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA f 

Aug. 1.—1t was learned that a clause had been incorporated in the 
penal code, stipulating the death penalty for those who helped persons 
engaged in anti-German activities and also for the forging or falsifying 
of personal documents or for their issue to unauthorized persons. 


DENMARK a 


July 22.—The German-controlled wireless announced that all Danish 
fishing cutters in the North Sea were to return to port. 


EGYPT 


«ly 23.—It was learned that a new political party had been formed 
under the leadership of Makram Ebeid Pasha with 26 members of 
Parliament who had recently been expelled from the Wafd party. 


ERITREA 


July 24.—It was learned that the Duke of Gloucester paid a visit to 
Eritrea early in the week. 


FINLAND 


July 24.—A UE broadcast from the Government-controlled 
wireless station at Helsinki, beamed for the U.S.A., quoting an editorial < 
in the Stockholm newspaper Dagens Nyheter in which it was suggested 
that, if the U.S.A. could give Finland more exact information about her 
lans for the protection of small democracies like Finland from a 
Ishevist dictated peace after the war, the Finns “would gain greater 
confidence”. It went on to emphasize that for the previous 6 months 
the armed forces of Finland had been endeavouring only to hold their 


lines against Russia without making any aggressive moves. 
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FRANCE - 

“July 21.—It was learned that over 7,000 persons, almost all the 
inmates of the 3 largest “Jews and Communists' camps" in the Paris 
region had been deported to Poland. A 
| July 22.—German reports of agreement with Italy for the develop- 
ment of North Africa. (See ly) 

July 23.—3 people said to be Communists were executed in Paris. 

. Jy 25.—Laval ordered 90 skilled mechanics in the aircraft works 

at Toulon and La Napoule to volunteer for jobs in Germany. 928 
people were sentenced to death by court-martial at Lille, convicted of 
sabotage, being in possession of arms, and promoting Communist 
activity. , 

July 27.—It was officially announced in Berlin that the German 
army, air force, and fleet in northern France had concluded 5 days' 
anti-invasion manceuvres on the French coast. 

Jy 28.—It was announced in London that M. André Philip, a 
former member of the French Chamber of Deputies for Lyons, who had 
arrived in Londón, had been appointed by General de Gaulle as 
National Commissioner for the Interior and for Labour in the Fighting , ` 
French National Committee. M. Jacques Soustelle was appointed 
National Commissioner for Information, M. André Diethelm ational 
Commissioner for Finance and Pensions, and M. Paul Antier Counsellor 
to the National Commissariats of the Interior and of Labour. 

It was learned that the Germans had been rounding up during the 
previous week over 20,000 Jews in Occupied France, and had officially 
notified the Vichy Government that they would all be deported to 
„Poland. The Germans also demanded the surrender to the Gestapo 
of the inmates of the Jewish and Polish refugee camps in unoccupied 
France, ; 

July 29.—Units of the Waffen S.S. from the eastern front marched 
in a parade through Paris. . . 

The Vichy wireless announced that the militery court at Lyons had 
sentenced a man to death, charged with high treason. . 


Financial agreement with Spain. (See Spain.) 
J'y 30.—11 Communists, ed with sabotage, were executed at 
Nancy. 


The Secretary for the Navy denied statements published abroad that 
1,000 German naval officers and crews were at Villefranche and 
Toulon to man French submarines shortly to be handed over to 


y. 

July 31.—An official statement was issued in Vichy saying that the 
French cargo vessel Mitédja bound for Marseilles from Oran, with no 
contraband on board, was halted by a British submarine on July 26; 
a patrolling French destroyer and a group of naval aeroplanes inter- 
vened to deliver the ship. 

It was learned that the German authorities in Paris had been 
organizing su um police as a kind of German home guard in 
France. All as and officials domiciled in France were 
obliged to und o a minimum of 2 weeks’ special military training in’ 
barracks, after which they must be ready at a moment’s notice to bear 
arms if a second front were formed. All Germans staying for more than 


~ 
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one week in occupied France must report to the German command for a 
week’s E under local conditions. 

Ang. 2.—It was learned that 20 French hostages taken from every 
town in the Dept. ‘were shot’ at Chavannes, Eure-et-Loire, following 
the recent wrecking of a heavily laden German troop train in Normandy.. 


GERMANY 


July 20.—Swedish repórts stated that Goebbels had instructed all 

newspapers to drop their anti-Russian references. A leading 

article in the Völkischer Beobachter stated that Britain and not Russia 

or the U.S.A. was Germany's real enemy, and declared that the war 

mu Russia was only to create economic conditions for “a great 
space", and to regulate the frontier situation. 

: P» 28 —A leading article in the Deutsche Volkswirt stated that the 
scheme for employing foreign labour had made gigantic progress in the 
last few months. Since March 900,000 foreign workers had entered 
Germany. In February the number of foreign workers in Germany, 
excluding war prisoners, was 2,100,000, by June it was far above 
2,500,000, and by the end of 1942 it was estimated that it would have 
exceeded 3,000,000. “At present one can reckon on a daily increase of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 workers from the newly occupied east', said 
the article, “and one can 'the increase to continue at this or at 
least a comparable rate until the autumn". 

J'y 26.—Swiss reports stated that 2 members of the S.S. had Dis 
appointed to positions in the Ministry of Agriculture, one in su 
control of "the colonization of newly-acquired territories" an "the 
transformation of the farming community", the other in charge of 
agricultural reform. 

Brazilian protest against arrest of Brazilians in occupied France. 
(See Brazil.) 

July 27.—It was learned that a blanket mobilization for A.R.P. 
service had been ordered at Essen, applying to all civilian Germans 
residing permanently or temporarily in Essen and Kottwig. 

July 28.—Agreement with Turkey for sale of rolling-stock. (See 
Turkey.) 

July 29.—Goebbels stated in an article in Das Reich that the Axis 
Powers were not afraid of a second front, but on the contrary wished it. 
They regarded the operation as a "crazy enterprise", which could not 
endanger Germany's position since she would not need to withdraw 
any units from the West nor transfer any there. “We therefore offer 
the British a cordial welcome", he said. “We hope they will bring some 
Americans with them. The German soldiers are looking forward with 

leasure to making it clear to the Yankees that for them, too, Europe 
is forbidden territory". 

J'y 30.—The news agency stated, in a comment on Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Harris's broadcast to Germany, that he was threatening 
murder and would therefore be called to account for it.. “It is signifi- 
cant”, it stated, "that the British, having realized that they cannot 
win the war weapon for weapon, have now resorted to the illusion that 
they can decide it by fighting against women and children." 

The Turkish Ambassador left Berlin, having been recalled oy ns 
Government, and M. Arikan was appointed Ambassador in his place. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

July 21.—The Home Secretary stated in a debate in the House of 
Commons on the working of Defence Regulation 18B that the total 
number of ns detained under the regulation was 1,817, of whom 
1,335 were detained in May, June, and July, 1940. Releases had totalled 
1,288, and the number of persons at present detained was 529. 

Mr. Phillips, the former U,S. Ambassador in Rome, arrived in 
London as director of the U.S. office for strategic services. 

Jy 23.—Mr. Eden, in a speech at Nottingham, said that the 
British people were again facing one of the gravest hours of the war, 
perhaps one of the gravest hours in their history. Two years before 
all the world, both friends and enemies, had believed that Britain was 
beaten, and again to-day when the whole fabric of British national life 
was still threatened, it was well to draw inspiration from the past 
“Let there be no doubt in the minds of our enemies", he said, whether 
the struggle be long or short, we, together with our allies, are in this war 
to & victorious end". The recent an atrocities in occupied coun- 
tries had shocked the world; they represented the deliberate policy of 
the German Government, not barbarous impulses of individual Nazi 
soldiers and officials. The United Nations were resolved to exact full 
and stern retribution for these crimes. 

There must be no illusions about the future after the war was won; 
to win the peace would be as hard a task as to win the war, and would 
require the same national united effort and the same spirit of self- 
denial and sacrifice. “We must.either build an orderly, law-abiding 
international society, in which each nation can live and work freely, 
without fear or favour", he said, “or we shall all be destroyed in a 
welter of barbaric strife’. It was therefore most enco ing to note 
that the President and other leading statesmen of the U.S.A. had 
repeatedly expressed a determination to work for a world in which each 
country should be given an opportunity to develop its own life and 
resources, and Britain was most willing to co-operate with the U.S.A. 
in this task. “After this war the problems of peace will be urgent”, he 
said. ‘We lost the last because the nations failed to work for it 
with the same energy they displayed in war. We dare not make the 
same mistakes, nor take the same risks with Germany again. The 
disarmament of the aggressor Powers must be complete”. There were 
` also the problems of feeding the starving populations, for which certain 
steps such as the recent Wheat Agreement of the U.S.A., Canada, 
. Australia, the Argentine, and Great Britain had been taken, and of 
enabling devastated, impoverished, and economically undeveloped 
countries to restart their industry and agriculture. Two principles must 
ing the treatment of these problems, namely, that the receipt of 

cial and economic aid must not result in a loss of independence for 
any country, arid that any form of assistance or guidance given to a 
country unpractised in the art of self-government must be such as to 
` help it to achieve its own development. t 
ever again must there be the evils of chronic unemployment, the 
extremes of wealth and poverty, and the slums and lack of po may 
for so many, tolerated in the pre-war world. Since 1939 many oreigners 
had been welcomed to Britain, the most recent being the great numbers . 
of American soldiers and airmen now in the country, and this must lay 
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the foundation for better international relations and for the develop- 
- ment of a great, world-wide civilization. 

Sir Wajter Citrine announced that the General Council of the T U.C. 
bad agreed to the establishment of an Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee to facilitate collaboration between American and British 
workers. 

July 24.—Lord Halifax stated in London that he was convinced that 
the American people had no illusions about the size of the task of 
Winning the war, and were ready to follow any lead given by their 
Administration for that end. ‘Everybody in America, just as here", 
he said, “wants to see the maximum military effort deployed as quickly 
as possible, but they have the sense and good judgment to realize that 
that impulse has to be translated into action on the best possible 
technical advice that each country can command". America was 
anxious about the shipping situation, as much about the protection of 
shipping as its production, since crier should be done to avoid 
the loss of trained merchant crews.. He said that complete confidence 
prevailed between the Foreign Office and the State Department, and he 
considered, that British publicity in America was improving, and that 
Britain was becoming much better understood in the U.S.A. 

July 25.—The Deputy U.S. War Shipping Administrator arrived in 
London for discussions on shipping affairs. Mr. Nash, New Zealand 
Minister in Wasbington, also arrived. 

July 26.—Mr. Bevin said at Pontypool that those who shouted for a 
second front were, by causing a division in the country, creating the 

conditions that it was essential to avoid. 

uly 27.—Sir Stafford Cripps, in a broadcast to America, said that 
no responsible Government could take the step which Mr. Gandhi 
. demanded, namely, that the British should walk out of India leaving 
her with no constitutional form of government, no organized adminis- 
tration, and with deep-rooted religious divisions. Mr. Gandhi's threat 
of mass civil disobedience would greatly endanger the United Nations' 
war effort, and therefore Britain could not allow the actions of a 
visionary, however distinguished in his fight for freedom in the past, to 
thwart the United Nations' drive for victory. 

The Dominions Office announced that the Hon. Evelyn Baring had 
been appointed to be Governor of Southern Rhodesia. 

Mr. Nash told the press that New Zealand had thrown herself 
wholeheartedly into the war. Every male between 18 and 66 years of 
age had to register for service. Youths from 18 to 21 received nilitary 
training, but could not be sent abroad. Men from 21 to 41 went into 
the Services if physically fit, and those from 41 to 46 into the Home 
Guard. In spite of the withdrawal of men from industry production 
had gone up use women had returned to industry. He emp 
the importance of realizing the strength of Japan, and said that it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that the Americans had finished 
Japan at Midway. He thought it would have been a wise move by 
Japan to have invaded New Zealand before the Midway action, for it - 
would have interfered with or stopped the flow of supplies to Britain 
and Australia. He considered that danger was past now, but it was 
important not to underrate the strength of Japan. 

- July 28.—Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris broadcast a warning to 
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the German people that British aircraft would bomb Germany re- 
' morselessly by day and night in order to make it impossible for them . 
to go on with the war. British and American bombers would scourge 
the Third Reich from end to end unless the people of Gerntany over- 
threw the Nazis and made peace. 

Mr. Winant stated at the Royal Empire Society that Britain and 
America after the war must join together in a commori effort to develop 
& policy to give greater security to the peoples in the Caribbean 
islands, who were a matter of joint responsibility because of the Anglo- 
American Base Lease ents. ` 

The Minister of Agriculture stated in the House of Commons that 
farmers had been asked to increase tillage over 500,000 acres in 1942, 
and that there should be an increased wheat acreage of 600,000. In 
addition they had been asked for a 10 per cent increase in potatoes 
and a further expansion in vegetables, and for the maintenance of the 
very large under sugar beet. There was need for increase in 
the production of milk, though in the first 6 months of 1942, 10 million 
gallons more milk had been prodticed than in the best re-war years, 
and 13 million gallons more than in 1941. The Women’s Land Army 
now numbered over 40,000 at work compared with 15,000 in 1941. 

Juy 29.—The Admiralty announced that up to June 30 the total 
tonnage of German and Italian merchant shipping captured, sunk, or 
damaged amounted to 6,178,681, excluding losses amounting to some 
750,000 tons inflicted by Russia. This figure did not include 44 Axis 
merchant ships, of 256,079 tons, which had taken refuge in Central and 
South American ports. " : 

Jy 30.—The Secretary for India stated in the House of Commons 
that the Government stood firmly by the “broad intention” of the 
offer made to India by Sir Stafford Cripps. At the same time, the 
Government of India “will not flinch from their duty to take every 

ossible step to meet the situation” created by the most recent demand 
or their withdrawal made by the Congress Party. This demand com- 
- pletely ignored the Government's far-reaching offer of Dominion Status 
after the war, and would, if conceded, “bring about a complete and 
abrupt dislocation of the vast and complicated machinery of govern- 
ment in India. This at a time when in Russia, China, Libya, and other 
theatres of war the situation calls for the undivided energy, co-operation, 
and concentration of the resources of all the allied Powers". “His 
Maje*ty's Government", he continued, “while reiterating their resolve 
$ Deve the fullest opportunity for the attainment by India of complete 
“government, cannot but solemnly warn all those who stand behind 
the policy adumbrated by the Working Committee of Congress that the 
Government of India will not flinch from their duty to take every 
gener step to meet the situation", and it was therefore their earnest 
ope that the Indian people would “lend no countenance to a move- 
ment fraught with such disastrous consequences but wil, on the 
con , throw their all into the struggle against the common enemies 
of mankind". i 

The Under S for India, in a debate in the Lords on British 
interests in India, said that the assurance of future constitutional 
changes in India did not mean that the British Government were 
indifferent to British interests there, for both Britain and India would 
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suffer if there was any diminution in the free flow of their trade or of 
mutual good feeling. 

A large contingent of reinforcements and technical units for the 
Canadian Army arrived in Britain. 

Mr. Bevin announced that out of approximately 33 million people of 
working age—14 to 65—in Britain, over 22 million were engagéd in 
some form of employment or service, excluding those who were pro- 
viding accommodation for billeted pefsons and those doing suc 
service. Women were being interviewed at the rate of 50,000 a w 
and were being transferred into the auxiliary service and industry at 
the rate of 20,000 a week. 

Aug. 2.—Lt.-Gen. Kenneth Stuart, Chief of the Canadian General 
Staff, arrived in Britain. - 

The Government issued an appeal to all Britons in the U.S.A. to 
Teturn home to help the war effort, in view of “the shortage of manpower 
in Britain”. 

Aug. 3.—Prince Bernhard of ihe Netherlands returned to Britain 
from the U.S.A. 


GREECE 
Jy 21.—The King of the Hellenes and the Greek Prime Minister 
returned to London after their visits to the U.S.A., Canada, t, 


Palestine, and Syria. M. Tsouderos told the press that the food 
situation 1n Greece was still very serious. Out of the 1 million popula- 
tion of Athens, 750,000 were receiving meals from the Greek Red 
Cross. Delays on the part of the Axis Governments had held up the 
arrangement whereby 15,000 tons of wheat were to be shipped per 
month from Canada, but four cargoes of wheat provided by the British 
Government had reached Greece from the Middle East since the early 
spring, in addition to a number of small consignments from Turkey. M. 
Tsouderos said that Greek resistance to the occupying forces was still 
continuing. 

INDIA 

Jy 22 —kt was announced that the Government had decided to 
remove the ban on the Communist Party of India and its organs, the 
National Front and the New Age, in view of their support of the war 
effort. 

Jy 26.—Dr. Ambedkar, leader of the Depressed Classes, made a 
strong attack on the Congress Party's civil disobedience plan, in which 
he stated that Mr. Gandhi's pro to launch a mass movement was 
both irresponsible and insane. It might be the best way to serve the 
interests of the Congress Party, but certainly it was not the best way 
to serve the country. 

Mr. Gandhi, in an article in Harijan, attacked every Japanese 
for the policy of his Government. “Though I feel no ill-will 
against you I dislike intensel y your attack upon China", he wrote. 
Japan would fail to realize its “imperial ambition", he said, and might 
thereby "become the author of the dismemberment of Asia, thus un- 
wittingly preventing world federation and brotherhood without which 
there ton be no hope for humanity". With regard to the issue with 
Britain, he said that his demand for the withdrawal of British power 
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from India should not be misunderstood by Japan. "Britain's recog- 
nition of India's independence should leave you no excuse for any 
attack on India. You will be sadly disillusioned if you believe that you 
would receive a ing welcome from India. The end and aim of the 
movement for a Bri ish withdrawal is to prepare India by making her 


British Imperialism, German Nazism, or your pattern.... Our offer 
to let the Allies retain troops in India is to revent your being misled’ 
into feeling that you have but to step into the country. If you cherish 
any such idea we will not fail to resist you with all the might we can - 
muster.” y 

- Juy 27.—Mr. Nehru said that Sir Stafford Cripp's broadcast of that 
date was a “complete misre tation of the position of Congress... . ' 
The best way to deal with the situation is for British rule to cease to be 
and a provisional Government composed of representatives of the 
majority groups in India to take its place". “Sir Stafford Cri ps talks 
of danger to India”, he said, "but if India is invaded it will be the 
people of India who will fight for their land and homes. It will be the 
people of India who, when they are in a position to do so, will pour out 
help to the Chinese. Sir Stafford Cripps brought out non-violence as a 

. Supreme obstacle to our freedom. If Congress has stated anything 
clearly it is that a free India will defend the country in every way with 
armed forces.” 

Jy 28.—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapro, addressing the Council of the 
Western Indian National Liberal Federation, suggested that the 
British Government should unequivocally declare that India. should 
have the fullest measure of self-government within a year after the war, 
in order to remove the unhappy impression created by the withdrawal 
of the Cripps declaration. The British Government should declare that 
in all policy the Viceroy should be guided by the advice of his Council, 
subject to scrupulous co-ordination between the Indian and British 
Governments on matters affecting the protection of India against the 
enemy. He regarded the Wardha proposals as most dangerous and as 
exposing India to foreign aggression, since they would create anarchy 
and disorder and'widen the gulf already dividing the’ communities. 
The Council passed a resolution viewing the Congress move to start 
mass civil disobedience with grave apprehension as inevitably leading to 
lawlessness, internal disturbances, and communal clashes at a time 
when India was in great peril of invasion. 

Jy 31.—Mr. Jinnah issued a statement declaring that the Congress 
resolution was a challenge to Moslem India, and therefore summoning 
the working committee of the Moslem League to meet at an early date 
to decide what course to adopt. He said the Congress resolution was the 
culmination of the policy o Mr. Gandhi and the Hindu Congress of 
blackmailing the British into establishing a system of government - 
which would set up a Hindu Raj immedia y under the aegis of British 
bayonets, and so put the Moslem and other minorities at the mercy of 
the Congress Raj. “It is utterly childish to say no agreement can be 
reached while the British are in India", he said. “But one thing is 
certain; no agreement is possible on the basis of the terms which Mr. 
Gandhi seeks to dictate to the Moslems and other minorities. Indian 
Moslems have not the slightest objection to make if the British with- 
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draw from India to-day. What they fear is that the British may com- 

mit the blunder of appeasing Congress at the expense of Moslem India 
and the other minorities.... It is on the critical position of Great 
Britain to-day that Mr. Gandhi is playing. . . . Mr. Gandhi is leading his 

DE the most disastrous and ruinous cause; but there is yet time 
or him to halt". . 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, Law member of {he Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
said that the Congress resolution would lead India to blank despair, 
chaos, and anarchy at a time when the forces of diabolical reaction were 
at India’s very gate. If Congress would not listen to reason, he appealed 
to the majority of the population outside Congress to mobilize their 
forces to support law and order. The Government had but one duty, to 
win the war, and anyone who stood in the way of that objective could 
not really be a friend of India, and must be treated as no friend. 

Aug. 1.—Pandit Nehru stated at a mass meeting on the occasion of 
Tilak day that his only reply to Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Amery 
was ''we shall fight the British Government to the last". The people of 
America and Britain were preaching unity to India, but they were 
constantly at war in Europe. "I have no sympathy with Japan," he 
said, “but I do not want India to share the fate of Burma or Malay.” 
He regretted that he had gone to such | to come to a compromise . 
with Sir Stafford Cripps. “I hate Dominion status", he continued. 
"I do not want India to occupy the same status as Costa Rica, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Australia, or Canada. India's status is bound to be much 
higher than these countries. I realize Mr. Gandhi's movement is not 
free from risks, but we cannot run away from risk. . . . A stormy sea lies 
ahead. I am going to plunge into it, and I invite you to join me. I hope 
good will come out of this struggle, but even if we perish, on our ashes 
will be laid the foundation of freedom.” * i ; 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in his presidential address at the conference of 
the All-India Nationalist League denounced the Congress resolution, 

' which he described as fifth column activity i excelsis, since it showed 
that the Congress Party were prepared to welcome foreign aggression 
provided they could thereby injure British interests. A resolution was 
passed stating that while the policy of the British Government was 
provocative of mass civil disobedience, the Congress Party's policy 
was inopportune owing to the danger of foreign invasion and the 
possibility of internal disorder which was bound to affect the war 
effort. The Nationalist League therefore dissociated itself from the 
direct action contemplated by the Congress Party. : 

Aug. 2—Sir Homi Mehta, president of the National Democratic 
Union, in a statement to the Modem League, the Depressed classes, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, Liberals, and Communists, as well as the 
National Democratic Union, implored the presidents of these parties 
to devise means to fight "this insane move of Congress". "Tt is essential 
for the safety of India", he added, "that the world this time is told 
the truth, that Congress does not in the remotest manner speak for the 
whole of India, and that we will not in any circumstances allow this 
country to be betrayed by a misguided visionary like Gandhi." 

Aug. 3.—The Government issued an order forbidding the formation 
of "private armies", "the ostensible purpose of which may be to 
afford protection to the community as a whole or particular sections of 
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it, but whose real object is to usurp the Government's responsibility 
for the maintenance of law and order, and to aim at the setting up of 


some kind of parallel administration". 


IRAN . 

J#ly 31.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament the resigna- 
tion of his Government, following an internal crisis. 

Aug. 2.—Qavam es-Sultaneh was elected Prime Minister by the 
Parliament. 


ITALY : 

J*4y 22.—German wireless reports stated that an agreement had been 
signed between Italy and Vichy France for promoting industrial and 
agricultural production in North Africa, and pledging mutual assistance 
in the development of their respective colonies. 


. 


Ne 


JAPAN ` ; S 
Jy 27.—It was announced that Mr. Shichide, former Japanese 
Consul-General at Vladivostok, had been appointed Minister to 


e Prime Minister stated at Osaka that the present war situation 
was developing so favourably for the Axis Powers that it constituted a 
basis on which Japan, Germany, and Italy would directly “join hands 
and mete out a final blow to the common enemy". He said that Japan 
would show no mercy to Australia "if her statesmen continue to 
vacillate by failing to perceive the trend of the times and offer useless 
resistance", 


An official broadcast quoted a leading article in the Japan Times and 
Advertiser denying that the subjects of enemy countries had been 
maltreated in Japan. “In war-time we must be prepared for all kinds of 
false accusations and malicious vituperation to be flung at us by our 
enemies", said the article. ‘This is nly so as the countries.at war 
with us are notorious for the invention and dissemination of canards 
of the vilest nature produced for the express purpose of discrediting 
their enemies in the eyes of the world". 


KENYA 
July 28.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived at Nairobi. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


J ly 22.—The Asama Maru and the Conte Verde arrived at Lourenço 
Marques with 1,560 evacuees, mostly American, from the Far East. 


NETHERLANDS 
Jy 27.—It was learned that about 600 Dutch Jews were being . 
rted eastwards from the Netherlands daily by the German - 
authorities, and their property confiscated. 
July 28.—It was learned that German schools planned to make 
Dutch youth receptive to the Nazi influence were to be established in 
the Netherlands. 
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July 28.—It was reported that Mr. Goedemans, editer of the Amster- 
dam Telegraaf, had been sent to a concentration camp. 

July 31.—It was learned that the German army in Holland had 
requisitioned all men’s bicycles. ~ i 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


July 24.—Further contingénts of Æmerican troops,. “one of the 
largest forces to cross the Atlantic", arrived. 


NORWAY 

July 21.—The Government in London issued a statement of peace 
aims, which included theabandonment of the pre-war project of a Nordic 
defensive bloc (consisting of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland), 
attachment to Norway's Atlantic allies, Britain and the U.S.A., and 
the establishment of a revived and greater League of Nations, with 
Norway acting as a “bridge between the Atlantic Powers and the 
Soviet Union". . 

Jy 23.—A confidential circular from the quisling Director of Labour 
was sent to all labour exchanges stating that there was a new and 
pressing demand ‘‘from the highest quarter" for the immediate con- 
scription of a further 15,000 Norwegians for defence work. (Some 
20,000 had already been conscripted.) 

Juy 25.—Swedish reports stated that the entire male population 
of Moegster, an island off the west coast, had been arrested and sent to a 
concentration camp. 

Ju 26.—Swedish reports stated that an episcopal conference had 
been held recently at Oslo attended by all the bishops whom Quisling 
had deposed, with the exception of Bishop Berggrav who was under 
house arrest. The conference decided to form a “temporary Church 
Board", which issued a manifesto sent to all clergymen, church 
councils, and parishes in Norway. It asserted that the break with the 
State was necessary because the present Government would not 

ize the Church’s spiritual independence, but considered that the 
Church should be the servant of the State. “We are fighting”, it stated, 
“to be able to work free and untrammelled by the State’s unjustified 
interference’, and it instructed local church councils to continue their 
work regardless of whether they were deposed or not, and to keep in 
touch with their rightful Dean ot Bishop, and ordered clergymen to 
continue their parish work even though they had laid down their 
office or been deposed, and to continue all their non-official acts. 
It gave Bishops the right to wear their episcopal robes and to use 
their episcopal titles, both of which rights had been taken away by 


‘Swedish reports stated that 120 men from, Televaag had been sent: 
to hard labour in Germany, 150 women from the village interned at 
Nordheimsund concentration camp, and all children over 6 sent to a 
“reform school". i 

July 28.—Moscow radio stated that more than 100 Quislings had 
resigned because of the enforced medical test which they must undergo, 
after which all those fit and under 65 were to be sent to Russia to serve 
with the German army. j d 


2 
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July 29.—Swedish reports stated that the Quisling Minister of 
Justice warned the opposition that “Serious decisions will shortly be 
` taken in Norway; the day of reckoning will come for those who do not 
understand the seriousness of the situation”. It was learned that many 
Norwegians bad been arrested by the Nazis in Bodoe because the local 
people had given food and tobacco to Russian prisoners of war and were 
believed to be hiding a numbeg of them. ` 


POLAND 


Jy 29.—Swedish reports stated that 6,000 women and children 
evacuated from western Germany had recently arrived at Pomorze, 
and another 3,000 at Lodz ànd Poznan. It was also reported that the 
German authorities had forbidden Poles, Jews, and citizens of enemy 
nations in western Poland henceforth to eat fish. 

General Sikorski broadcast a message from London on the first 
anniversary of the signing of the Polish-Soviet Treaty, in which he 
said that the agreement with Russia had not only restored a large 
number of Polish: citizens to freedom, but had also enabled them to 
take up arms against the Germans. This common hatred of the Ger- 
mans was one of the chief pillars of mutual understanding between 
Poland and Russia. The Pls Russian agreement had opened a new 
era between Poland and Russia, for it was based on the recognition of 
the principle that a strong Poland was a necessity for a lasting balance 
of power in Europe. Speaking of the second front, he said that the 
allied leaders realized that it was indispensable that this front should 
be created in conditions giving a guarantee of success, and therefore 
realistic considerations must decide about it, even at a moment when 
the German Army was mastering areas of great importance, though 
not of decisive importance, for future operations. 


PORTUGAL 
«y 24.—Further contingents of troops left Lisbon for the Azores. 
^lt was announced that the Portuguese schooner Maria da 
Gloria had been sunk off Greenland by gunfire from an unknown 
submarine. : 
July 28.—Bulgarian decision to establish a Legation in Lisbon. 
(See Bulgarsa.) i 


RUMANIA : 

Aug. 1.—It was learned that the Italian and German Ministers in 
Bucharest had asked the Antonescu Government publicly to recognize 
the Vienna Award as irrevocable, to undertake to postpone all other 
territorial claims till after the war, and to stop all attacks on Hungary. 
Antonescu made a public declaration that Rumania would put 
forward no territorial claims until after the war. . 


SPAIN 

July 24.—It was learned that Senor Suner, in an article in the 
German journal Wille «nd Macht, had stated that ideologically Spain 
was iu opposition both to democracy and Communism, and belonged to 
the bloc of national revolutionary movements. ‘Before the present 
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. war started”, he stated, “the whole conflict had already been decided 
in S . . Spain's power position had been annihilated by Britain 
and France. The last.act of Anglo-French interference was the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, into which the Communist peril was soon 
implanted. If the world war had broken out then, Spain either would 
have joined the democracies or she would have become the executioner's 
block on which the Soviet axe would have inflicted the death-blow to 
Europe". “It is from inner necessity", he said, “that we are standing 
in the bloc of those who are fighting for the new things". 

July 29.—A financial agreement was signed in Madrid between 
France and Spain. 


SWEDEN z 

July 23.—5 explosive Roia. and several incendiaries and flares’ 
were dropped on the Baltic island of Oeland near Borgholm during 
the night. Diplomatic representations were made to Russia, as the 
bombs were believed to be Russian. 

July 27.—The Swedish liner Drotinéngholm reached Gothenburg 
from New York with some 800 Axis citizens on board, thereby conclud- 
ing the diplomatic exchange. 


TURKEY 
July 28.—Tlhe economic mission returned from Germany after 
signing an ent for the purchase of rolling-stock and other 
material for the railways to the value of 19 million Turkish pounds. 
Aug. 2.—M. Aktay, the former Ambassador to Moscow and Ambas- 
sador-deaignate to Vichy, was found dead in Istanbul. 


URUGUAY 

July 22.—A 3-year commercial agreement was sem with the 
U.S.A. establishing most- favoured-nation treatment in Customs 
duties. 


U.S.A. 

July 21.—President Roosevelt announced that-Admiral Leahy had 
been appointed chief of staff to himself as C.-in-C. 

' The War Shipping Administration announced that shipping losses~ 
during the week inning July 12 were the highest since the war 
began, and that sinkings of United Nations' vessels "greatly exceeded 
new construction". It was announced that shipping pee in future 
would be reserved for imports and exports essential to the war effort 

President Roosevelt received Sir Earle Page and the Australian 
"Minister. Sir Earle Page thanked the President for American help in 
men and munitions to strengthen'the United Nations in the Pacific. 

A mass demonstration against Hitler's atrocities was held in New 
York by Jewish societies, and President Roosevelt stated in a message 
that the American people would “hold the perpetrators of these crimes 
to strict accountability 3 in the day of reckoning which will surely come". 
A message from-Mr. Churchill stated that retribution for these crimes 
was among the major purposes of the war. 

July 22.—President Roosevelt Teceived M. Litvinov, 
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Commercial agreement with U y. (See Uruguay. 

The Government took over the entine oil tanker Victoria which 
was under repair in America after having been torpedoed. (The tanker 
was built in the U.S.A. and a clause in the building contract authorized 
the U.S.A. to take possession of the vessel on paying compensation.) 

Jy 23.—Mr. Hull, in a broadcast to the nation, stated that the war 
could only be won by seeking out and destroying the enemy, and not by 
maintaining solely a defensive attitude. ‘We shall send all the aid we 
can to our gallant allies", he said. ‘“We shall seek out our enemies and 
attack them at any and every point of the globe at which the destruc- 
tion of the Axis forces can be accomplished most effectively, most 
speedily, and most certainly". After the previous war too many 
nations, including the U.S.A., tolerated or participated in attempts to 
advance their own interests at the expense of any system of collective 
security, and therefore growing cancers had been created within and 
among the nations, political suspicion, a race for armaments, economic 
nationalism, and economic depression. “This war began in 1931 when 
Japan invaded China and Hitler and the Japanese warlords by their . 
acts and official declarations made it plain that the purpose of the 
Japanese is to conquer and dominate virtually one of the world 
with one half of its population", he said, "while Hitler's purpose is 
first to conquer Continental Europe and then to seize the British Isles 
and, thro control of the British Fleet, to dominate the Seven Seas". 
Events demonstrated that each of-the Axis Powérs was bent on 
unlimited conquest. As time went on, it became manifest that the 
United States and the whole western hemisphere were ultimate targets. 

“We and other free peoples are forced to fight because we ignored the 
simple but fundamental fict that the price of peace and the preserva- 
tion of right and freedom among the nations is the acceptance of 
international responsibilities", he continued. The Atlantic Charter, 
however, was the pledge of a system which would give every nation 
greater assurance of a stable peace. There must be international co- 
operative action in the future to set up mechanisms to ensure peace, to 
include the reduction of armaments to the minimum,.and the estab- 
lishment of an international court of justice. It was clear that in the 
process of re-establishing erder the, United Nations must exercise 
surveillance over aggressor nations, and the length of such surveillance 
would depend upon the rapidity with which the peoples of Germany, ^ 
Italy, and Japan gave proof that they had repudiated the ‘monstrous 
philosophy of superior race and conquest by force". Extreme national- 
ism had been one of the greatest of all obstacles to human progress in 
the past, and had also been a breeding ground for dictators. This must 
be eradicated, and also excessive trade barriers of all kinds must be 
reduced and practices which imposed injuries on others and diverted’ 
trade from its natural economic course must be avoided. National 
currencies must also be made more freely exchangeable for each other 
at stable rates of exchange. There might be need for special trade 
` arrangements and international agreements to handle difficult surplus 
problems and meet situations in special areas after the war, but when 
peace was reasonably assured a vast fund of resources would be released 
for each nation to meet TEDAR of progress, and enable its citizens to 
advance to higher standards of living. For the immediate present, 
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however, the all-important issue was winning the war, and into that 
the utmost effort must be put until victory was won. 

The Naval Committes of the House of Representatives reported that 
naval ship construction had increased in the U.S.A. by 360 per cent 
over 1941, and an air arm had been developed “which will provide the 
U.S.A. with the strongest offensive force in naval history". 3,230 naval 
ships under the classifications combatant, auxiliary, patrol, and 
minecraft were building on June 30, compared with 607 in 1941, and 
during the fiscal year 1941 60 combatant vessels were completed, 12 
more than was expected. - 

The Secretary of the Treasury asked the Senate Finance Committee 
to-increase taxes by about $2,400,000,000, bringing them to a total of 
$8,700,000,000. “Our acceptance of sacrifice on the home front is the 
yardstick of our determination to win the war”, he said. 

J'y 24.—A master lend-lease agreement was signed in Washington 
between the U.S.A. and Yugoslavia. 

July 25.—Mr. Nelson gave a report to the nation on the progress of 
production, and warned the American people against a too optimistic 
view simply because production increased each month. The war 
output for June, 1942 was nearly 3 times greater than that of November, 
1941,butit did not give a basis for undue optimism, and hegave a warning 
against the serious scarcity of some raw materials in the future. More 
than 1,500 tanks were manufactured in May, 1942; nearly 4,000 aircraft 
(compared with 602 in June, 1940), more than 50,000 machine guns, 
55,000 sub-machine guns, and 2,000 guns (including anti-tank bat 
excluding A.A. guns) were being manutactured a month. Tonnage of 
merchant shipping in the first 6 months of 1942 was 133 per cent higher 
than in the whole of 1941. Between 1939 and the first 6 months of 1942 
the proportion of the national income devoted to military needs 
increased from 2,to 36 per cent. 

' Sir Robert Sinclair arrived in New York as the British representative 
on the new Anglo-American Production Resources Board. : 


July 27.—The Senate unanimously adopted a resolution authorizing 
the Maritime Commission to sell or charter 2 merchant vessels to the 
Government of Eire for the transport of food supplies from the U.S.A. 
to Eire. 

Jy 28.—President Roosevelt told the press that one cause of the 
beef scarcity in the U.S.A. was that about 4 million men were now 
under s aud all of them were eating more meat than they did in 
civil lif 

The State Department announced that arrangements had been 
concluded with the Central American countries concerned for the 
immediate construction, at the expense of the U.S.A., of a gravel 
highway between the southern frontier of Mexico and Panama. 

J*y 29.—10 more enemy aliens were taken into custody in New 
York by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, including 2 Rumanians 
and 1 Hungarian. . 

The Navy Department announced that joint operations by naval 
units and Army aircraft in the Aleutian Islands had been placed under 
the unified o tional command of a naval officer. 

July 30.— President Roosevelt received M. Litvinov. 
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July 31.—The-1937 trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. was renewed . 
in Washington. : . 
Aug. 1.—The Maritime Commission annourtced that U.S. shipyards 
completed 71 merchant ships of 790,300 dead-weight tons. during July, 
- including 8 ships for Britain, totalling so far 229 vessels in 1942. 
- Trade agreements with Brazil. (Ses knee , 
7 Awg. 3.—Agents of the Fegeral Bureau of Investigation and local 
poe arrested 87 "dangerous" aliens'in New York, and others in 
" : | elphia. i 3 . 
U.S.S.R. : " 
July 23.—Swedish diplomatic representations re bombs on Oeland. 
| (Ses Sweden.) i i j 
. : July 30.—Pravda made an urgent appeal for an end to the retreat ` 
in south Russia, calling on the Red Army to remember Stalin’s words 
when Russia was invaded, that “the basic quality of our Soviet people 
must be courage, ignorance of fear in battle, and réadiness to fight 
.against the enemy of our native land. It is necessary that the highest 
qualities of the Bolshevik should become those of the millions of the. 
. "Red Army, our Fleet, and all the les of the Soviet Union".^,  :: 
`  Jwy 81.—Trade agreement with U.S.A. renewed. (See U.S.A 
“YUGOSLAVIA L : : i 
` ‘July.24.—Signing of master lend-lease agreement with U.S.A. 
+> . (Se. U.S.A.) AP - me 
f , July 30.—The Vice-Premier, speaking in London, said that Italian 
troops had shot 92 Slovenes in the Italian part of Slovenia during June, 
:and had burned 7 villages and shot 73 peasant farmers. 13,000 men 
;. bad been deported and put in. concentration emp sone 5,000 had 
' been imprisoned inside the country, 42 villages been burned and 
7410 hostages shot. From German-occupied Slovenia, 160,000 Slovenes 
had been deported to Germany, Poland, Servia, and Croatia, more 
than 1,000 hostages had been shot in Maribor and Bled, and-16.villages 
‘had been burned and the inhabitahts shot: ‘° g : 
^ July 31.—King Péter returned to London from the U.S.A. 
- Aug. 1—It was learned that the Italian mi itary authorities had 
offered to discontinue reprisals against “insurgents” if they returned 
to their homes and were ready to join an anti-Communist militia. 
“Partisans were réported to have cleared parts of the Ljubljana area- 
‘of-Italians, and to Have achieved successes- in Bosnia. . uu 
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THE ‘DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


THE following is a brief summary of recent devélopments in India, 
arranged tn chronological order. 


Aug. 4.—The Government of India published the text of Mr. . 
Gandhi's original draft resolution submitted to the All-India Congress , 
Working Committee on April 27, which was seized in a raid on Congress 
offices in Allahabad. This draft differed from the Allahabad resolution 
of May 1. and that of July 14 in certain important particulars. Mr. 
Gandhi stated that.''Britain.is incapable of defending India", and 
that the Indian Army was a segregated body, unrepresentative of the 
Indian people “who čan in no sense regard it as their own”. India’s 
participation in the war was purely a British act; "Japan's quarrel 
` is not with India", he said, “she is warring against the British Empire. 
India's participation in the war has not been with the consent of the 
representatives of the Indian people"... “If India were freed her 
first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan. The Congress 
is of opinion that. if the British withdrew from India, India would be 
able to defend herself in the event of the Japanese or any aggressors 
attacking India.” He also desired to assure the Japanese Government 
and people that “India bears no enmity either towards Japan or 
towards any other nation India only desires freedom from all alien 
domination". But in this*fight for freedom the Congress Committee 
was of opinion that India, while welcoming universal sympathy, 
“does not stand in need of foreign military aid. India will attain her 
freedom through her non-violent strength, and will retain it likewise". 
The Committee therefore hoped that Japan would not attack India. 
If she did, and Britain made no response to the appeal of the Congress 
Party, the committee would expect all who looked to it for guidance 
to meet aggression by complete non-violent non-cooperation. 

Definitions of the principles of this non-cooperation were given in 
the draft; "not to put any obstacle in the way of the British forces 
wil often be the only way of demonstrating our non-cooperation 
with the Japanese. Neither may we.assist the British in any active 
manner". The draft concluded by stating: "The All-India Congress 
Committee is of opinion that it is harr to India's interests and 
dangerous to the cause of India's freedom to introduce foreign.soldiers 
in India. It therefore appeals to the British Government to remove 
these foreign legions and henceforth stop their further introduction. 
It is a crying shame to bring foreign troops in in spite of India's 
inexhaustible manpower, and is a proof of the immorality that British 
Imperialism is.” : 

Other documents published showed that, in the debate in the 
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Congress’ Working Committee, Pandit Nehru opposed this draft and ` 
stated that “the whole background of the draft is One which will 


inevitably make the whole world think we are passively lining up 





' with the Axis Powers". He-prepáred an alternative .draft, which 


. Maulana Kalam Azad asked the Committee to accept in order to reach 
a unanimous decision, but it was emphasized that the Nehru draft 
differed from the original not in meaning but only in method of 
approach. . . as. Va . Soe us 


^. Mr. Gandhi told the press on Aug. 4 that if India were free 


+ immediately he would ask to go to Japan and “plead with her to free 
China"; if this plea were refused he would tell Ja she would have 
to count on the "stubborn resistance" of India. "I have never, even 


' in the most ‘unguarded moment, expressed the opinion en 


and Germany would win the war," he said. “Not only that, I have often 
` expressed the opinion that they cannot win the war if only Britain - 


. will once. and for all shed her. imperialism ... If disaster overtakes . 


^. Britain and the Allied Powers, it will bé because even at this critical 


moment—the most critical in her history—she has most obstinately 
. refused to wash herself of that taint of imperialism which she has 
carried with her for at least a century and a half." With regard to his 


*.. Original draft, he said: “I purposely incorporated the sentence about 


negotiations with Japan, and if ultimately it was dropped I associated - 
myself with the deletion." PLA i 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru again appealed to the leaders of all parties to 
call a joint conference to avert the threatened civil disobedience 
campaign, and suggested that if Mr. Gandhi and the other party leaders 
`, failed to call a conference, the Viceroy or Indian executive councillors 
should take up the responsibility. He appealed to Mr. Gandhi to 
abandon civil disobedience, or at least to postpone it until the suggested 
conference hdd met. He considered there was no difference of opinion 
about resistance to Japan;.the cóntroversy was how resistance was to 
LAE iuit He disagreed with the argument that so long as the . 
British were in India a communal settlement was impossible. Mr, 
Jayakar, a representative of the Non-Party Group, also supported the 
proposal for a round-table conference. : ; 
Aug. 5.—The Working Committee of the Congress Party passed a 
resolution re-stating its demand for the “withdrawal of British power 
..80 as to enable India effectively to become an ally of the United Nations 
and fight the aggressors". It maintained that ''a free India will be 
willing to join a world federation which must, at first and for the 


: " duration of the war, start with the United Nations". It envisaged & - 
' federal government for the whole of India with maximum autonomy 


for the Provinces, and this government would have as its oy 
‘function the task of defending India and resisting aggression "with 

the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command together 
with its allied Powers". A last-minute appeal was made to Britain 
and the United Nations to accept the Congress demand, otherwise the 
Committee resolved to sanction “for the vindication of its 1nalienable 
right to freedom and independence, the starting of a mass e on 
non-violent lines on the widest possible scale" under the leadership of 
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Mr. Rajagopalachari issued a statement appealing -to «the British 
Government to make the people of India feel that they were in the wár 
in their own defence. “As far as I can see the only way,to save India 
1s to form an interim popular government at once,” he said. “Al. 
suspicions and legalities should be scrapped and full power transferred 
to such an interim government, subject only to the maintenance of the 
present war -policy and international rélations.” ‘Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 


Jinnah should both be asked to agree to a definite number of members . - 
of their respective parties taking part in such a government. ‘What’: -, 


we want is a government which will be acclaimed and accepted by. the ` 
people of India as their own government.” a 

In London Sir Stafford Cripps, in reply to Congress criticisms of his . 
mission to India, made a statement of his views on developments in 
India since his returh. The British Government. had made clear, he 
said, their determination to stand by their offer of Dominion status 
for India after the war, in spite of its refusal during his mission, and 
therefore Indian self-government was assured after hostilities had 
ceased. During the war it was impossible to make a complete change of 
government, and chaos could only result from British acquiescence in 
the Congress demand for their withdrawal. "Chaos in India at this 
moment would not affect India only," he said. "It would affect vitally 
the whole war' against the Axis Powers." Mr. Gandhi had recently 
recognized the need for British, American, and Chinese troops to 
remain in India by agreement with some new Indian Government, but 
the difficulty was whether such a new government could ibly be- 
formed. This difficulty in time of war was the only obstacle to the fulfil- 
ment of the British pledge of self-government for India. The British 
Government and the Government of India could not give way to 
threats of violence, disorder, and chaos, and the representatives of 
large sections of Indian opinion had expressly warned them that they 
must not do so. “We make no threats," he said, "but we must assert 
unequivocally our duty to Índia, to the great minorities, and to the 
United Nations to preserve law and order until hostilities cease and 
we can then give, as we have promised, the fullest opportunity for the 
attainment of self-government by the Indian people.” 

Aug. 6.—Mr. Gandhi told the that if the new resolution was 
passed by the All-India Congress Committee. he would send a letter to 
the Viceroy, not as an ultimatum but as an earnest plea to avoid a 
conflict, and also stated that there would be an interval between the 
passing of the resolutipn and the opening of a mass civil disobedience 
campaign. With regard to the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment, he said: "If independence is ushered in with perfect British 
good will, then I expect the almost spontaneous establishment of a 
provisional government which, being just now based, as it must . 
be of necessity, on non-violence, will; in order: to command 
universal confidence, represent the. free and voluntary association of 
all parties.” f 

Aug. 7.—Maulana Azad opened the session of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay and stated that the amended resolu- . 
tion which it had met to ratify meant that-1f there was a declaration of 
Indian independence forthwith they would immediately enter into a- 
treaty of alliance with the United Nations for fighting and winning the 
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war. It was absurd to suggest that Congress wanted anarchy and the 
complete absence of government m India. “The slogan ‘Quit India’ 
means nothing more and nothing less than the complete transfer of 
power to Indian hands.” 

Mr. Gandhi stated that his aim in demanding independence for India 
was to help the British and teacp them the mistake of their imperialism. 
He had no hatred for the British, nor did he believe that they would 


- . fail ın the war, and therefore India must help Britain in her fight, but 


India must be free first. “I know full well", he said, "that the British 
. will have to give us our freedom when we have made sufficient sacrifices 

and proved our strength.” If Britain were defeated and deserted, India, 
Japan would come, and the “coming in of Japan will mean the end of 
China, and perhaps of Russia too". The resolution the Committee was 
asked to ratify stated its aim as world federation, and this could only 
be gained by the “matchless weapon of non-violence". “There are 
people who may call me a visionary," he said, "but I am a real basa 
[business man] and my business is to obtain swaraj.” "If you don't 
accept this resolution I should not be sorry," he continued. “On the 
contrary, I would dance with joy, because you would then relieve me 
of a tremendous responsibility which you are now going to place on me." 
Once independence was obtained any group might be entrusted by the 
people with power; the establishment of democracy by non-violence 
` wiped out such differences as those between Hindus and Moslems.. 

Pandit Nehru, moving the Working Committee's resolution, said 
that the British Government was “‘in full enmity with the Indian people 
and with the Indian demand for freedom. -The fact is patent to me that 
the British Government, and for certain the Government of India, 
think of the Indian National Congress as enemy No. 1”. 

The Congress Working Committee authorized Maulana Azad to 
write letters to President’ Roosevelt, General Chiang Kai-shek, and 
M. Maisky appealing for support for the demand for independence. 

Mr. Jinnah told the press that the “fantastic” Congress demand for 
the immediate establishment of a national Government could not 
be id ve by the Moslems, as it would mean the “ruling out of their 
demand for Pakistan, and imply their submission to a Hindu raj as a 
national sub-group". ' : 

. A new Defence of India Rule was passed forbidding the closing of 
shops or restaurants on the occasion of a harta? (day of mourning), 
one of the weapons of civil disobedience. | 


THE GONGRESS COMMITTEE'5 RESOLUTION - 

Aug. 8.—The All-India Congress Committee endorsed, with only 
18 dissentient votes, the Resolution demanding Britain’s withdrawal 
from India. The following is the text: 

“The All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful 
consideration to the reference made.to it by the Working Committee in 
their resolution of July 14 and to subsequent events, including the 
developments in the war situation, the utterances of the responsible 
- spokesman of the British Government, and the comments and criticisms 

made of India abroad. : : 
- “The Committee approves'and endorses that resolution and is of 
opinion that events subsequent to it have given it further justification, 
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and have made it clear that an immediate ending of British rile in-India 
is an urgent necessity both for the sake of India and the success of the 
cause of the United Nations. The continuation of that rule is degrading 
and enfeebling to India and is making her progressively less capable 
of defending herself and contributing to the cause of world freedom. 
The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration in the situa- 
tion on the Russian and Chinese frons, and conveys to the Russian 
and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism in the defence 
of their freedom. This increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those - 
who strive for freedom and who.sympathize with the victims of 
aggression to examine the foundations of thé policy so far pursued by 
the allied nations which have led to repeated and, disastrous failures. 
It is not by adhering to such aims, policies, and methods that failure 
can be converted to success, for past ience has shown the failure 
inherent in them. These policies have based not on freedom so 
much as the domination of subject and colonial countries and the 
continuation of the imperialist tradition and method. Possession of the 
Empire, instead of adding strength to the ruling Power, has become a 
burden and a curse. 

"India, classic land of modern imperialism, has become the crux of 
the.question, for by freedom in India will Britain and the United 
Nations be judged and the peoples of Asia and Africa be filled with hope 
and enthusiasm. The ending of British rulé in this country is thus a. 
vital and immediate issue on which depend the future of the war and 
the success of freedom and democracy. A free India will assure this 
success by throwing all her great resources into the struggle for freedom 
and against the aggression of Nazism, Fascism, and Imperialism. This 
will not only affect materially the fortunes of the war but bring all 
subject and oppressed humanity to the side of the United Nations and 

ive these nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and spiritual 

dership of the, world. India in bondage continues to be a symbol of 

British imperialism and the taint of that imperialism will affect the 
fottunes of all the United Nations. à 

“The peril of to-day therefore necessitates the independence of India 
and the ending of British domination. No future promises or guarantees 
can affect the present situation or meet that peril. They cannot produce. 
the needed psychological effect on the mind of the masses. Only the 
glow of freedom now can release that en and enthusiasm in millions 
of people which will immediately orm the nature of the war. 
The All-India Congress Committee therefore ts with all emphasis 
its demand for the withdrawal of British power from India. 

“On the declaration of India's independence a provisional Govern- 
ment will be formed, and free India will become the ally of the United 
Nations, sharing with them in the trials and tribulations of the joint 
enterprise and struggle for freedom. A provisional Government can 
only be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and groups 
in the country. It will thus be a composite Government representative 
of all the important sections of people in India. Its primary functions 
must be to defend India and resist aggression with all the armed as 
well as the non-violent forces at its command, together with its allied 
Powers, and to promote the well-being and progress of workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially all power and 
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authority must belong. The provisional Government will evolve a 
scheme for a constituent assembly which will prepare a Constitution 
for the government of India acceptable to all sections of the people. 
This Constitution, according to the Congress view, should be a federal 
one with the largest measure of autonomy for federating units, and 
with residuary powers vesting in these units. 

"Future relations between India and the allied nations will be adjusted 
by representatives of all these free countries conferring together for 
their mutual advantage and for their co-operation in the common task 
of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist agression 
effectively with the people's united willand stremgth behindit. Freedom 
for India must be a symbol of, and prelude to, the freedom of all other 
Asiatic nations under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo- 
China, the Dutch East Indies, Persia, and Iraq must also attain their 
complete freedom. It must be clearly understood that such of these 
countries as are under Japanese control now must not subsequently be 
placed under the rule or control of any other colonial Power. 

“While the All-India Congress Committee must primarily be concerned 
with the independence and defence of India in this hour of danger, the 
Committee is of opinion that the future peace and security and ordered 
progress of the world demand a world federation of free nations, as on 
no other basis can the problems of the modern world be solved. Such 

.& world federation would ensure the freedom of its constituent nations, 
the prevention of aggression and the exploitation of one nation by 
another, the protection of national minorities, the advancement of all 
backward area peoples, and the pooling of the world's resources for the 
common good of all. 

“On the establishment of such a world federation disarmament would 
be practicable in all countries, national armies, navies, and air forces 
would no longer be necessary, and a world federal defence force would 
keep world peace and prevent aggression. An independent India would 
gladly join such a federation, and co-operate on an equal basis with other 
countries in the solution of international problems. Such a federation 
should be open to all nations who agree with its fundamental principles. 
In view of the war, however, a federation to begin with must inevitably 
be confined to the United Nations. Such a step taken now will have the 
most powerful effect of the war on the peoples in the Axis countries, and 
on the peace to come. The Committee regretfully realizes, however, 
that, despite the tragic and overwhelming lesson of the war and the 
perils that hang over the world, the Governments of few countries are 
yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards world federation. 

“The reactions of the British Government and the misguided criticisms 
in the foreign press also make it clear that even the obvious demand for 
India's independence is resisted, though this has been made essentially 
to meet the present peril and enable India to defend herself and help 
China and Russia in their hour of need. The Committee is anxious not 
to embarrass in any way the defence of China or Russia, whose freedom 
is precious and must be preserved, or to jeopardize the defensive capacity 
of the United Nations. 

“But the peril grows both to India and to these nations, and inaction 
and submission to foreign administration at this stage is not only de- 
grading to India and reducing her capacity to defend herself and resist 
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aggression, but is no answer to that growing peril, and is no service to 
the peoples of the United Nations. The earnest appeal by the Working 
Committee to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far met with 
no response, and criticisms made in many foreign quarters show ignor- 
ance of India's and the world's needs, and sometimes even hostility to 
India’s freedom, which is significant ofthe mentality of domination and 
racial superiority which cannot be tolerated by a proud people conscious 
of their strength and of the justice of their cause. The All-India Con- 
gress Committee would yet again at this last moment in the interests of 
world freedom renew this appeal to Britain and the United Nations. 

"But the Committee feels that it is no longer justified in holding the 
nation back from endeavouring to assert its will against the imperialist 
and authoritarian Government which dominates it, and prevents it 
from functioning in its own interests and in the interests of humanity. 
The committee resolves therefore to sanction, for the vindication of 
India's inalienable right to freedom and independence, the starting of a 
mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest possible scale so that 
the country may utilize all the non-violent strength it has gathered 
during thelast 22 years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must inevit- 
ably be under the leadership of Gandhi, and the committee requests him 
to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to betaken. The Com- 
mittee appeals to the people of India to face the dangers and hardships 
that to their lot with courage and endurance and hold together 
under the leadership of Gandhi and carry out his instructions as dis- 
ciplined soldiers of Indian freedom. They must remember that non- 
violence is the basis of this movement. The time may come when it may 
not be possible to issue instructions or for instructions to reach our 
~ people, and when no Congress Committee can function. When this 
happens every man and woman who is participating in this movement 
must function for himself or herself within the four corners of the general 
instructions issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for, 
it must be his own guide in urging him on along the hard road where 
there is no resting place,.and which leads ultimately to the independ- 
ence and deliverance of India. . 

"Lastly, while the All-India Congress Committee has stated its own 
view of the future governance under a free India it wishes to make it 
quite clear to all concerned that by embarking on a mass struggle it has 
no intention of gaining power for Congress. Power, when it comes, will 
belong to the whole people of India." 


In a speech appealing to the members to give effect to the resolution, 
Mr. Gandhi stated that all n pers should stop publication until inde- 
pendence was achieved, all Indians should ‘begin to feel that they are 
free", teachers and students should be ready to cease work when called 
on, Government servants should write to the Government to state their - 
support of Congress, and the Indian Princes should “act as trustees for 
their people" and stop being autocrats. -He stated that he would make 
every effort to see the Viceroy before launching his “mass struggle". 


MEASURES TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
The Viceroy's Executive Council met immediately after the endorse- 
ment of the Working Committee's resolution, and issued 2 Defence of. 
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India rules, restricting.the publication of factual news relating to the 
Congress mass movement or measures taken by the Government 
against that movement to news obtained from official sources or through 
certain specified agencies or registered correspondents, and empowering 
Provincial Governments to supersede such local authorities as might 
employ their funds, officers, members, or servants in activities prejudi- 
aia to the defence of India or to the maintenance of public order and the 
` efficient prosecution of the war. 

The Government of India issued a statement announcing that they 
had been aware for some days past of the Congress Party's preparations 
for unlawful, and in some cases violent, activities directed to the inter- 
ruption of communications and public utility services, the organization 
of strikes, tampering with the loyalty of Government servants, and . 
interference with defence measures, including recruitment. They there- 
fore rejected the Congress Resolution as a challenge “wholly incompat- 
ible with their responsibilities to the people of India, and their obliga- 
tions to the Allies", acceptance of which would “plunge India into 
confusion and anarchy internally and paralyse her effort in the common 
cause of human freedom. The Congress demand was difficult, if not 
impossible, to reconcile with a full sense of responsibility on the part of 
the Congress leaders, or a full appreciation by them of the realities of 
the situation, since the withdrawal of British rule would invite civil 
war, the collapse of law and order, the outbreak of communal feud, 
and the dislocation of economic life. 

' It was their duty to take a balanced view of the interests of all sections 
of Indian thought and opinion, and they could not accept the claim of 
Congress to speak for India as a whole. Nor could they accept the 
Congress claim that by their policy alone could the future of India be 
assured. British policy with regard to India had been made clear. “It is 
that once hostilities cease India shall devise for herself with full freedom 
of decision, and on a basis embracing all, and not only a single party, 

.the form of Government which she regards as most suited to her 
conditions; and that in the meantime Indian leaders shall fully partici- 
pate in the Government of their country, and in the counsels of the 
Commonwealth of the United Nations." Nor could the Government 
accept the Congress assertion that immediately upon the withdrawl 
of British rule a stable provisional Government could be formed. 

The acceptance of the Congress demand would mean also the betrayal 
of the Allies, particularly of Russia and China. The Government was ` 
therefore faced with the task of defending India and maintaining her 
capacity to wage war. “That task the Government will discharge in the 
face of the challenge now thrown down by the Congress Party with 
clear determination", it announced; "but with an anxiety that action 
shall be preventive of the interruption of the war effort and the other 
dangers to which they have referred, rather than punitive, and with a 
full consciousness of the nsibility to India end to the cause of the 
Allies and of civilization." They therefore called on the people of India 
to unite with them in resistance to the challenge of a single party. 


Aug. 9.—Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, members of the 
Congress Working Committee, some members of the All-India Congress 
Committee, and members of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee 
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were arrested by order of the Government and sent to Poona early in the 

~ morning. These arrests followed a declaration that the All-India Con- 
gress Committee and the provincial committees were unlawful associa- 
tions; Provincial Governments were em to use their discretion 
in proscribing district and towr and us ates acis and were to 
take action only where such organizations were likely to fomerit civil , 
disobedience. * 

Slight incidents occurred in Bombay and Poona, and police fired on 
disorderly crowds, killing 5 people in Bombay and 1 in Poona. A 
curfew was imposed in several Bombay districts. : 

Mr. Jinnah appealed to Moslems to keep completely aloof from the . 
Congress movement until the Working Committee of the Moslem 
League had'met on Aug. 16, and warned members of the Congress 
Party not to interfere with, molest, harass, or picket Moslems. He 
appealed again to the Hindu public to “stop this internecine civil war to 
which they are called by Congress before it is too late... A peaceful 
solution is the only way," he said. “I think it is up to responsible Hindu 
leaders to come forward and stop this reckless and thoughtless pro- 
gramme.” 

The Secretary of State broadcast from London a message to the 
Empire explaining that the Government of India had taken swift mea- 
sures to deal with possible Congress sabotage of the war effort, through 
the fomenting of strikes, the interruption of traffic and public utility 
services, the cutting of communications, and the picketing of troops and 
recruiting stations. This campaign would have paralysed the whole 
war effort of the country and would have been a “stab in the back" for 
"all the gallant men, Índian or British, American or Chinese, now 
engaged on Indian soil in the task of defending India herself and of 
preparing from India as their base to strike at the enemy". It would 
also have meant the betrayal of China and Russia, and also the enslave- 
ment of India to the Japanese. The Government had confined their 
action against this campaign to essentially preventive measures; “what 
they have done is to disconnect Mr. Gandhi and his confederates, to cut 
out the fuse leading from the arch-saboteurs to all the inflammable and 
explosive material which they hoped to set alight all over India". 

Aug. 10.— Troops were called Qut to deal with hooliganism in certain 
Hindu districts of Bombay, where students picketed educational 
institutions, ordered shopkeepers to close their ops, attacked a sub- 
urban railway station, and looted a Government gram shop. The death- 
roll in these disturbances increased to 13.. Rioters who attempted to 
close shops were also dispersed at New Delhi. Incidents also occurred at 
Lucknow, Poona, and Ahmedabad, and some jute mills stopped work 
in Calcutta. . 

Mr. Savakar, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued an appeal 
to all Hindus not to extend any active support to the “mass civil 
disobedience" resolution, nor to take up a hostile attitude to the Con- 
gress action pending a decision by the Mahasabha Working Committee 
on Aug. 29. He urged that the Government should immediately * 

t India the status of a completely free and equal partner in the 
do-British Commonwealth. 

Aug. 11.—Rioting continued in the northern part of Bombay; 7 
people were killed and 12 wounded when the military and police opened 
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fire on the crowd. The Government introduced an emergency Whipping 
Act, and the Governor broadcast a warning that these riots would not 
cause the Government to deflect from their purpose and that order 
would be kept at all costs. There were also riots in Old Delhi, where the 
town hall was set on fire. A curfew was imposed within the municipal 
limits and strong military reinfprcements were called in to patrol the 
streets. "us 

Aug. 12.—Conditions were much quieter in all the disturbed parts of 
the country. Firing had to be resorted to on only 2 occasions in Bombay, 
there were slight incidents at Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Agra, Patna, 

. Poona, and Nagpur, but the India Office issued a statement 1n the even- 
ing that the situation was completely in hand; that there was no 
indication of any widespread mass movement, and that there was 
virtually no interference whatever with the war effort. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari told the press that a solution of the constitutional 
problem “should not be given up as impossible”. ‘“The political relation- 
ship of Britain and India must be put so that India may be saved from 
the Axis,” he said. "The Congress decision does not alter this, and re- 
pression does not carry us any distance towards this objective ... 
Gandhi believed that there was ample opportunity for an exchange of 
ideas with the Viceroy before starting his campaign. I believe that a 
calm examination by British statesmen of the Congress position would 
not be impossible or useless." He added that the Congress Resolution 
of Aug. 8 contemplated the fullest co-operation in armed resistance 

inst the Axis if the transfer of power took place by agreement on the 
basis of independence, and he that Britain should examine the 
Congress demand, isolated from their declaration of civil disobedience. 

Aug. 13.—Bombay had its quietest day since the arrest of the Con- 
gress leaders, and there was also an improvement in the position at 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Delhi, and in the United Provinces generally. 
There were some incidents at Nagpur, Tenali, 200 miles N.E. of Madras, 
Lucknow, and Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajago i issued a statement condemning this Sites ine ' 
ism as being "mad destruction and disregard of human safety" which 
could not bring swaraj of any type, and was only discrediting Gandhi's 
policy and destroying the progress of Congress. "Had there been any 
hope that by hooliganism, such as is now exercised, we could achieve 
our political objective”, he said, “we might not mind other people’s 
nerves and carry on, but where it is suicidal folly and barren of any 
good whatsoever it does not profit us to find explanations.” The 
removal of the leaders in the civil disobedience movement organized 
against the Government was inevitable, and if the authorities failed to 
check the present disorders, mob rule of the worst type would result. 
“God forbid”, he concluded, “that our intelligence should be so clouded 
as to entourage what may lead to such a disastrous result." 

Aug. 14.—Apart from a few trivial incidents in the suburbs Bombay 

„returned to normal and work at the mills was almost completely re- 
sumed. There was again trouble at Nagpur, where troops and police 
had to open fire on rioters, and the situation at Wardha was tense and a 
curfew was imposed. ` 

Mr. Jinnah told the press that he regarded the present actions of the 
Congress Party as a pistol held at the head of the Government, and he 
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felt that the British Government should insist on the pistól's being 
dropped before any further discussions were begun. With the Japanese 
at the gateway of India, and the enemy at the throat of the Allied 
nations, he could not understand the repeated gestures to the Congress 
Party which encouraged them to believe that without them nothing 
could be done in India. To appease the Congress Party now would be to 
place a premium on bloodshed and riot at the expense of the Moslems, 
who had done nothing to impede the war effort. The only solution in an 
independent India was a Moslem dominion distinct from a Hindu 
domrnion, since Moslems and Hindus could not live together. 

Aug. 15.—3 persons were killed when the police opened fire on an 
mele mob in Madura, Madras Presidency. dn official statement was 
issued announcing a number of outrages recently in Nagpur. 

Aug. 16.—The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League 
met in Bombay. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement urging Britain to send a 
delegation to India at once to reopen negotiations with Indian leaders. 
"In my opinion”, he said, “things have not yet gone so far that mutual 
discussions with broad-minded members of Parliament can be ruled 
out as impossible, either on the ground of prestige or on the ground that 
they are evidence of weakness." ` 

Mr. Rajagopalachari addressed an a to Mr. Jinnah, urging him 
to take rie initiative in forming a d Government which would 
unite the nation for mutual defence. 

The National Herald of Lucknow published a letter from Mr. Gandhi 
to General Chi Kai-shek written about a month previously, in 
which he assured eral Chiang that he would take no hasty action, 
and that whatever action was taken would be governed by the consider- 
ation that it should not injure China or encourage Japanese aggression 
in India or China. “I am straining every nerve to avoid a conflict with 
British authority," he wrote. ‘But if in the vindication of freedom, 
which has become the immediate desideratum, this should become 
inevitable, I shall not hesitate to run any risk, however great.” 


COMMENT IN THE INDIAN PRESS 

In the three weeks preceding the Bombay meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee on August 7th a great variety of comment appeared 
in the Indian press, the most significant being the opinions expressed 
by the organs normally favourable to the Congress Party. The Hinds 
(Madras), the Chronicle (Bombay), the Tribune (Lahore), and the 
Hindustan Times (Delhi) were on the whole strongly critical of the 
Congress policy, while laying blame also on the British Government for 
their failure to decide firmly and state clearly their intention to abandon 

their power in India. ] 
‘During the week ending July 23 the Hindu suggested that the Con- 
gress decision of July 14 was ill-timed on the grounds of party expe- 
diency alone. The essential requirement for a step so momentous and 
beset with such risks, it said, was that the Congress should have the 
assured support of the whole country. “In that respect Congress has 
yet to fortify itself." It regretted that Congress had not attempted to 
reach an understanding with the Moslem community, “the absence of 
which is bound to constitute a serious handicap to the achievement of 
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freedom, whether by peaceful negotiation with Britain or without 
Britain". 

The Tribune of July 15 accused the Indian political parties of “Nero 
fiddling" while India burned. When only a united front could save the 
country- from her aggressors "her leaders instead of sinking their 
differences and acting as one [ul in the presence of the common 
danger, are doing everything in their power to accentuate théir 
differences, so that their to take united action against the enemy 
may be effectively crippled if not actually destroyed". It accused Mr. 
- Jinnah and the Moslems of ‘‘an insane demand for the vivisection of 
India", and stated that all the other parties spoke with discordant and 
mutually antagonistic voices. “Not even is Congress, which is India's 
supreme national organization and as such pre-eminently charged with 
responsibility for carrying on India’s freedom movement, a united 
body, even in outward appearance." It was split into the party of Mr. 
Gandhi, with “his exaggerated and incessant stress on non-violence", 
Pandit Nehru and Maulana Azad, who wanted Congress to remain 
true to its political objective of independence and yet lacked the courage 
to differ with Gandhi, and Mr. Rajagopalachari, who, after having 

ven a lead to Congress against Gandhr's non-violence policy, “had 
ace the good efect of his action by a new slogan which is 
unrealistic and even more dangerous in its way the Gandhi creed”. 

“If India is unable to resist the enemy successfully because of these 
differences among its leaders", the paper continued, ‘‘will history not 
ratify the verdict of dispassionate contemporaries, that India failed to 
meet the situation with which it found i faced d the last three 
years?" “Here just as elsewhere two wrongs do not a right, and 
to those who are keen on India's liberation, the essential thing is not 
that the British Government should readily give India what she wants, 
but that the parties themselves should act in like manner, irrespective 
of what the British Government may or may not do to make Indian 
liberation not only possible but inevitable." 

During the week ending July 27 the Tribune ested that if the 
Japanese took advantage of the conflict between the Congress Party 
and the British Government to impose their yoke on India, the lack of 
wisdom and short-sightedness of the Congress resolution of July 14 
would stand exposed in all its nakedness. In answer to an assertion in 
the British press that nothing but their own disagreement prevented 
the Indians from achieving independence in a short time and self- 
government immediately in practical matters, the Tribune stated that 
this was only a half-truth. This disagreement was the outcome of the 
failure of the British Government to decide to abandon its power in 
India, and to invite that country to function as an independent and 
self-governing nation. As long as Britain adhered to her present policy 
it was natural for those who placed their community or their 
before their country to try and obtain the best terms for themselves, 
not from the rest of India but from the British Government, and such a 
tendency was bound to prolong the disagreement. Also, the question 
of Indians having Indian government in their own hands could only 
arise after, and not before, M ritain had decided to part with her power. 
If the Governors and the Governor-General were prepared to accept the 
custom of acting on the advice of their Mises, the Pere crisis 
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need not have arisen and the establishment of a provisional government 
would be practically a certainty. The British Government were harm- 
ing the cause of their own country and India equally by not conceding 
the Congress demand, not literally but in spirit and in substance. The 
demand for withdrawal was really only a demand for the establishment 
of a national government. 

The Hindustan Times, referring to cyiticism in the British press that 
British troops were expected to continue with confidence in India 
despite the withdrawal, said that as long as the British forces were in 
agreement with the Free Indian Government, só long would they remain 
in India. It did not think the- Working Committee meant anything 
more than British civil power when it demanded the withdrawal. In. 
no circumstances could the position be mqre difficult than that of the- 


Allied troops in or of the American in Britain. : 
The Hindu of ed the identity of interests of the depressed 
classes with the a Party 


Commenting on Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament on July 30 
that the Government would not ''flinch from their duty to take every 
possible step to meet the situation" created by the Congress Party's 
demand for British withdrawal, the Tridune emphasized that, while 
large sections of opinion in India were strongly and uncompromisingly 
op to the threatened civil disobedience, all sections that believed 
in India’s unity and integrity as a nation were behind the Congress 
demand. Mr. Amery objected to the very principle of the Congress 
demand. ‘‘He deliberately overlooks the fact that the Resolution does 
not contemplate dislocation of the machinery of government, and 
British rule is not expected to disappear before a provisional National 
Government has been formed”, it stated. “And in any case, British 
and Allied troops will continue to function in India during the war. Its 
object is to place the Indian Government on a stable basis and to secure 
the maximum Indian contribution to the war effort." 

The Hindu asserted that if Mr. Amery.had taken the trouble to 
understand the Congress viewpoint he might not have so glibly argued 
that to concede the Congress demand would be to hamper and thwart 
the Allied war effort. Sir Stafford Cripps’s proposals would have had a 
cataclysmic effect on departmental machinery and routine, and it 
asked how Mr. Amery expected the world to believe that acceptance 
of the Congress demand would have the same effect. The Hindustan 
Times said that Mr. Amery had elected to warn the Congress Party, 
when it would have been a more statesmanlike step to announce that 
the fate of India was primarily the concern of the Indians, and that 
Britain would act in that belie : 


A POLITICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


THE isolated position of Iceland on the edge of the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic has, in earlier wars, kept her remote from the conflict, 
and she has been- affected only by the impediments to her sea-borne 
trade caused by the naval are and blockade measures of the 
belligerents. Her sudden emergence in the present war as a strategic 
factor of great potential im impor nc is due, in the first place, to the 
extension of German control to the north by the invasion of Norway, 
and secondly, to the development of air transport. If Germany had 
controlled Iceland as well as the north-east coast of Europe, it would 
. have given her air and submarine bases from which all Great Britain's 
northerly shipping routes could have been constantly attacked. In 
addition, I d'is one of the links in an Arctic air route between 
Europe and North America. The stormy weather which is often en- 
countered in this region would not be an insuperable difficulty to 
modern aircraft. Even before the war, Iceland was often used as a stage 
in transatlantic flights. In German hands it would have been a possible 
base for air attacks on the North American continent. As President 
Roosevelt said in a broadcast on May 27, 1941, which d ep the | 
despatch of American troops to Iceland, “Most of the supplies for 

Britain go by the northerly route, which comes close to G d and 

the nearby island of Iceland. Germany’s heaviest attack is on that 

route. Nazi occupation of Iceland or bases in Greenland would bring 

the war cloge to our continental shores, because they are stepping 

stones to Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the n ern 

United States." In view of the interest which thus attaches to 

Iceland, a somewhat fuller account of the country than that which 

ap in the Bulletin a year ago! is given below. 

e fact that Iceland, milan acce laver dba ihatoof Talana 
(39,758 sq. miles), has a population of only 120,000 is due to the nature 
of the country rather than to the climate. This, at any rate in the 
coastal regions, is not so severe as might be expected from the latitude 
of the island. Owing to the presence of branches of the Gulf Stream 
round the coasts the winters are mild, though in certain years drift ice 
from the Polar regions obstructs the north coast. The summers are 
cool, and the weather is changeable and stormy owing to Iceland's 
proximity to the great permanent cyclone of the North Atlantic. 

The island consists mainly of a uc of volcanic rock, in- 
dented with bays and fjords. Two plains in the south-west and the 
shores of the fjords are the only inhabitable areas. Six-sevenths of the 
total area of the island is unproductive, and only about one-quarter 
of one cent is under cultivation. The highlands are bare lava 
deserts, y devoid of vegetation, and glaciers and snowfields occupy 
one-eighth of the whole area of the country. The combination of active 
volcanoes with extensive ice-fields is one of the most striking features 
of Iceland. It is one of the most volcanic régions of the earth, and 
though eruptions and earthquakes are less uent than formerly, the 
Icelandic writer Thoroddsen -has described the island as a survival. 
from the Tertiary Age. Hot springs, of which the Geysir is the most 

1 American Troops tn Iceland. Bullsiin of July 26, 1941, Vol. XVIII No. 45. 
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famous, occur in many places. The difficulties of communication in 
the interior are increased by the swift glacier-fed rivers, which fre- 
quently change their course. Owing to the nature of the country, no 
railways have been built, and journeys used to be made either by pony 
or by boat round the coast. In recent years motor transport had bee 
greatly developed, though many of the roads are still rather primitive. 

The island 1s almost treeless except for low birch scrub. This is 
partly due to the depredations of early settlers and of grazing animals, 
and reafforestation is now beimg undertaken with success. Cereals are 
not grown; the chief crops are hay, potatoes, and turnips. The culti- 
vation of other vegetables by means of heat obtainéd from hot springs 
offers good prospects. The raising of livestock, especially sheep and 
ponies, is carried on by the rural population, and an agricultural 
co-operative movement on lines similar to that of Denmark has made 
a great contribution to prosperity. Agriculture was formerly the chief 
occupation of the population, but there has been a great rise in recent 
years in the proportion living in towns. The rural population has fallen 
in the last hundred years from 80 to 40 cent of the total. This is 
largely due to the development of the ishing industry and the pro- 
cessing of its products. Reykjavík, the capital, now has about 40,000 
inhabitants, and the next largest town, Akureyri, in the north, has 
5,000. As Iceland produces no coal or metals, manufacturing industry 
is little developed. Abundant water-power could be made available, 
but raw materials would have to be imported. The extremely rich 
fisheries, with the production of dried fish, fish meal, and other fish 
products, form by far the most important industry. A great impetus 
was given to the fishing ind by the creation of a modern mechan- 
ized fishing fleet; this consists of some 600 vessels, with a total tonnage 
of 50,000 tons. A minor but interesting industry is the collection of 
eider down. Wild eiders, which breed in numbers at certain 
points on the coast, are strictly protected, and the down is collected 
in such a way as not to interfere with the breeding of the birds. 

As Iceland has to import cereals, coal, timber, and manufactured 
goods, it is largely dependent on foreign trade, the value of which per 
head of the population is unusually large. More than 80 cent of the 
exports consist of fish and fish products; wool and sulphur are also 
exported. The direction of trade has been greatly affected by changes 
in the international situation. At one time the chief rts were of 
dried cod to Italy, Spain, and Portugal, but this trade suffered severely 
at the time of the Spanish war, and in the years immediately preceding ' 
the present war Iceland's trade was mainly with Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, and Germany. Since the occupation it has been almost 
entirely with Great Britain and the United States, as will be seen from 
the following table:1 


Exports in thousands of Kr. Jan.- July 
1939 1940 IQ4I 
Germany i - 7,008 — — 
Scandinavia ` 23,078 - 6,253 1,242 
Great Britain 12,269 91,333 ` 93,927 
U.S.A. 7,747 18,153 12,795 
Total to all markets 69,654 132,908 110,990 


ed 1 Tks Banker, November, 1941. 
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The great increase in the total value of export trade will be noted. 
Iceland's trade balance has now become favourable, which was not the 
case before the war. But although this fact, as well as the money 
brought into the country by the occupying troops, has for the time 
being brought prosperity to the fishing and mercantile classes, this has 
not applied in the same degree to the farmers. Some anxiety may well 
be felt at the danger of inflatiog from a temporary boom, and the rise 
in the cost of living has already caused difficulties. $ 

The international status of Iceland if one of the problems which will 
have to be settled after the war, and inorder to un d the attitude 
of the- Icelanders it is necessary to bear in mind the history of their 
country. Iceland has no aboriginal inhabitants. The earliest known 
settlers were Irish monks who reached the island not long before 800 
A.D., but they left it after the arrival of Vikings from dinavia, 
some 60 or 70 years later. Many of these i ts left Norway in 
order to escape the rule of King. Harold the fai -haired, .who had 
subjugated the small kingdoms in that country. The population i is still 
overwhelmingly of Scandinavian stock, though there is a small ad- 
mixture of Celtic elements. The language has remained so pure that 
modern Icelanders can readily understand the language of the sagas 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which form one of Iceland's 
great contributions to European culture. The settlers formed them- 
selves into an independent-republic when the Althing or Parliament 
was constituted in 930. The Republic lasted until 1262, when as a 
result of their internal dissensions the Icelanders were induced to 
swear allegiance to the King of Norway. Iceland, together with Nor- 
way, came under Danish rule by a royal marriage in 1380. When 
Denmark surrendered Norway to Sweden by the Peace of Kiel in 
1814, Iceland’s relation to Denmark remaihed unchanged. The 
Icelanders regarded this relation as a personal union under one King, 
but the Danes considered that there was a material union between the 
two countries. A national revival took place in Iceland in the nine- 
teenth century. The successive : y which Iceland secured a 
Constitution, home rule, and finally, by the Act of Union of 1918, the 
standing of an independent State attached to Denmark by a personal 
union under one King, were outlined in the article already referred to. 

The question of Denmark's status was raised in an acute form by the 
German invasion of Denmark on April 9, 1940. Tt should be noted that 
the two Resolutions of the Althing by which Iceland took over the 
powers: previously exercised by Denmark were adopted on the following 
day, a month before the arrival of the British troops of occupation, on 
ir 10. The text of the Resolutions was as follows: 

to the fact that the situation created makes it 
imposti for the King of Iceland to execute the royal power given to 
him under the Constitutional Act, the Althing declares that the Govern- 
ment of Iceland is for the time being- entrusted with this power. 

"Having regard to the situation now created, Denmark is not in a 
position to execute the authority to take charge of the fo affairs 
of Iceland, nor can it carry out the fishery inspection within Icelandic 
territorial waters. Therefore the Althing declares that Iceland will for 
the time being take the entire charge of these affairs." 

The Act of Union of 1918 stated that after Dec. 31, 1940, the : 
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Parliament of either country might demand negotiations for the 
revision of the Act, and it had long been known that all parties in 
Iceland intended to ask for revision. A further step was accordingly 
taken on May 17, 1941, when the Althing passed the following Resolu- 
tion: 

“The Althing considers that Iceland has acquired the right to sever 
entirely the Act of Union with Denmark, as Iceland has had to take 
into its oWh hands the conduct of alPits affairs, Denmark not being in 
a position to conduct such affairs as it undertook fo deal with on 
Iceland's behalf under the Danish-Icelandic Act of Union of 1918. 

“On the part of Iceland there shall be no question of renewing the 
Act of Union with Denmark, although it is not thought expedient in 

resent circumstances to accomplish the formal severance of the 
nion and settle the Constitution of the State in its final form; this, 
however, is to be postponed no longer than until the end of the war. 

“A Regent shall be elected for one year at a time, such power being 
vested in him as was vested in the Government of Iceland by a Resolu- 
tion of the Althing of April 10, 1940, concerning the supreme power in 
the affairs of the State. 

"A Republic shall be established in Iceland as soon as the Union 
with Denmark has been formally dissolved.” 

Mr. Svemn Bjórnsson, formerly Icelandic Minister in Copenhagen, 
was appointed Regent. A Constitutional Committee was set up to 
prepare for the formal separation of Iceland from Denmark, and to 
draft a republican Constitution. It is expected to submit its findings 
to the Althing during the present Summer. At the time when the 
Committee was appointed the Icelandic Prime Minister said that he 
was satisfied that Great Britain and the United States would recognize 
Iceland's full independence and sovereignty, and would persuade other 
States at the Peace Conference to do the same. 

The desire of Iceland for independence is not due to any hostility to 
Denmark, with which country relations have been good. It is due 
primarily to national sentiment. Iceland originated as an independent 
republic, and has an ancient national tradition which has not lost its 
vitality, as well as high educational and cultural standards. Its people 
are proud of their thousand-year-old Parliament and their great 
literature. It is partly a natural anxiety to prevent the indigenous 
culture of a small community from being swamped by foreign ideas and 
standards which has caused the population to adopt a somewhat 
reserved attitude to the British and American occupying troops. 
Although relations with these troops have been very good, some 
problems have inevitably been created by the presence of a force which 
has been said to outnumber the entire male population of the island. 
There are, however, also practical arguments in favour of a separation 
from Denmark. ponet has shown in the Napoleonic Wars and the 
war of 1914-1918, as as in the present conflict, that during hostili- 
ties communications between the two countries are liable to be inter- 
rupted, and that Denmark is not in a position to protect the interests 
* of Iceland. Besides, Iceland is entirely dependent on sea-borne trade 
for the means of existence; and the events both of the Napoleonic era 
and of the present war have shown that Denmark, owing to her geo- 
graphical position, is likely to be allied with or to come under the 
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control of Powers which are the enemies of those with which Iceland 
has vital trade relations. On the other hand, Iceland has no army, and 
possesses neither the population nor the material resources necessary 
to provide for her own defence; and recent events have shown how 
insufficient a declaration of neutrality may be to preserve the inde- 
pendence of small States. The means by which the position of Iceland 
can be secured will have to form part of the general settlement after 
the war; but it is in any case certain that the desire of théIcelanders 
themselves is for independence. ie 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


: WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity was confined almost entirely to coastal areas, 
&nd scattered raids were made by small formations of aircraft over the 
east, and south-coasts and on places in the north-east, East Anglia, 
and South Wales. Edmburgh, Newcastle, Ipswich, Cambridge, and 
Salisbury were among the places named by the Germans as having been 
bombed successfully, while attacks were also reported on Birmingham 
and, Derby on the rare occasions on which the raiders penetrated 
inland. A certain amount of damage was done, and the casualties 
included a number of fatal cases. The number of enemy aircraft 
confirmed as destroyed was 14. 

Raids on Germany included 2 on Mainz (nights of Aug. 11 and 
12), 2 on the Ruhr, in which Duisburg was the chief target (nights of 
Aug. 4 and 5), and a heavy raid on Osnabruck on Aug. 8 night. 
In the first attack on Mainz—when bombs were also dropped on Cob- 
lenz—hundreds of tons of bombs and over 50,000 incendaries were 
dropped within about 45 minutes, and many large fires left burning. 
16 barbers were lost, and, on the following night, 5. The Germans 
stated, after the second attack, that much damage had been done in 
"terror attacks on the Rhine-Mainz area". A raid was also made on 
places in Western Germany on Aug. 15 night, but clouds made it 
impossible to observe results. In addition to these heavy attacks many 
bombs were dropped on aerodromes in the Low Countnes and in 
northern France, and on the docks at Havre and Rouen. On Aug. 
12it was announced that for the first time U.S. pilots had been manning 
American aircraft in the operations during the previous week, and on 
Aug. 11-18-had made 3 flights over iu ark coast, 20 sea sorties, 
and 8 interception sorties off the English coast. On Aug. 17 it was 
announced by the U.S. Army ue , European Theatre of Operations, 
that the Army Air Force, in collaboration with the Royal Canadian 
Aur Force, had made sweeps over France, and taken part in R.A.F. 
interception sorties and convoy patrols. A further announcement on 
Aug. 18 stated that B17 aircraft, escorted by British, Dominion, and - 
Alhed fighters, had made a high altitude attack on Rouen late on 
Aug. 17 afternoon, in which they had all released their entire bomb 
l on the target. Meanwhile other B17s conducted diversional 
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operations. One German pursuit aircraft was shot down, and all the 
bombers returned safely. ing air combat with German fighters 2 
were shot down and 2 British fighters were lost. 

The number of British aircraft lost during the period was 50. On 
Aug. 12 a statement wasissued in London on the operations during 
june and July. Over 13,000 tons of bombs were dropped on Germany, 
and between July 12 and Aug. 11 attaeks were made on 26 days, during 
which there had been 13 nuit raids, only one of them with less than 
100 aircraft, and one with over 600. The attacks during June and July . 
ie ud in weight Germany's raids on Britain during the worst 


periods. 

At sea British light forces ed a number of R-boats (mine- 
sweepers or similar craft) in the Straits of Dover on Aug. 16 night, 
. sank one, probably sank another, and severely damaged 2 more. All 
the British vessels returned safely. 

On Aug. 8 the Germans reported 2 engagements in the Channel 
with British speedboats and m t.b.s, claiming that in the first heavy 
damage was inflicted on 2 British vessels, and that in the second several 
m.t.b. flotillas had unsuccessfully attacked a Germany convoy escorted 
by minesweepers. A further announcement on Aug. 11 claimed that 
in the past 3 days U-boats had sunk 13 merchantmen and 1 destroyer, 
and had damaged 10 vessels and another destroyer. A convoy bound 
for land had been attacked day and night, and 6 ships and a des- 
troyer had been sunk and 7 others torpedoed and some of them sunk, 
while off the West African coast and elsewhere 7 more had been sunk and 
3 damaged. The Berlin radio declared that a greater percentage of 
Allied tankers had been sunk already than in the whole of the last war, 
when the figure was 30 per cent. i 

On Aug. 12 the Fighting French Naval H.Q. announced the loss 
of the submarine chaser Reine. 

American Waters. On Aug. 7 the U.S. Military spokesman 
announced “a very definite decline" in merchant ship sinkings off the 
Atlantic coast in the previous 2 weeks. On Aug. 17 the Brazilian 
Government announced the sinking of 3 Brazilian ships off the coast 
by U-boats during the previous 3 days. One was a transport, carrying 
troops between Santos and Rio. Next day the sinking of 2 more was 
announced. 

Reports that & German raider was operating in the South Atlantic 
were received, and on Aug. 13 it was reported in Rio that an Allied 
cruiser, probably American, was in pursuit of it. 


z GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The fighting in the bend of the Don was cóntinued with the greatest 
possible violence throughout the first half of August, and was described 
as the severest that has taken place since the Russian campaign began. 
In the Kletskaya and Kotelnikovo areas, where the German onslaught 
was heaviest, the Russians were slowly forced back by sheer weight of 
metal, but inflicted very severe casualties and made persistent counter- 
attacks which often led to the recovery of ground. By the middle of 
A most of the fighting was taking place south-east of Kletskaya 
and north-east of Kotelnikovo, and on Aug. 16 the Germans claimed 
to have broken through the Russian positions in the northern loop 
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of the bend and reached the river. Two days later they stated that the 
whole of the Don Basin was in their hands, and that the enemy forces 
in the north-east loop of the river had been “‘annihilatingly defeated". 
The Russians, howe yet Spe only of intense defensive fighting there, 
and claimed that their ery had inflicted heayy losses on the enemy. 
A superior enemy force had succeeded in driving ‘a wedge into the 
defences, but 4 attacks had beenerepulsed, and 1,500 Germans killed. 

In the Kotelnikovo area, where the Germans were ciues ae ied 
the Don, a large force of tanks and infantry had been accumulated b 
the beginning of August by persistent -scale ings of the river 
in the Tsymliansk sector, and this force began the a on Kotelni- 
kovo station on Aug. 4. They failed to capture it, but the Russians ` 
had to withdraw slightly in some sectors. Very heavy-tank engagements 
: took place there during that week, in which the Germans had a 
superiority in numbers, and on Aug. 5 the Russians reported a 

us break through by tanks. On Aug. 8, however, they claimed 
to be holding the enemy, and during the next 3 days-forced them on to 
the defensive by violent tank attacks. On the Kletskaya front they said 
they had thrown the Germans back, and next day stated that the 
German tank forces had been dispersed, and were seeking gaps in the 
Russian line. f ! 

Meanwhile, north-west of Kalach (on the Don just north of the 
western end’ of the Volga-Don ) the Germans started a new 
offensive, and on Aug. 10 claimed that they had encircled a stro 
Russian force west of the town, adding next day that they had wi 
‘out 5 divisions. On Aug. 12 Moscow stated that reinforcements were 
continuing to reach von Bock’s armies, and that the Germans were now 
attacking 5 or 10 times a day on a broad front, and the same day the 
Germans announced that in the o tions west of Kalach they had 
destroyed the 2nd Soviet sp heres a large part of the 1st Tank y, 
taking 57,000 prisoners, and ying or capturing over 1,000 tanks 
and 750 guns. A special announcement stated that since the spring, 
from the battle of the Kerch Peninsula, prisoners taken numbered 
1,044,741, while 6,271 tanks and 10,131 guns had been destroyed or 
captured, and 4,960 aircraft shot down in combat, 644 by A.A! guns, 
and 432 destroyed on the ground. 

In the Kot ovo area, however, the Russians (Aug. 13) again 
claimed to be holding the enemy, and even to have gained the initia- 
tive. In an attack on Aug. 11 the Germans had used 300 tánks, 
followed by infantry supported by dive bombers, but had failed to 
make any progress. Another threat to the Russians developed, how- 
ever, south-east of the Kotelnikovo sector, by & German advance 
eastward in the area north of the Manyeh River, and-on Aug. 13 they 
claimed the capture of Elista, 150 miles west of Astrakhan. . - 

On Aug. 15 the situation was again described as critical owing to 
German progress in the Kalach area, while a new tank onslaught was 
being made north-east of Kotelnikovo directed towards the Mods 
Canal. South of Kotelpikovo the Gernians were fanning out, and the 
Russians had to give ground, and on Aug. 17 the Germans launched 
a fresh thrust in both the Kletskaya and Kotelnikovo areas; and in the 
former this appears to have brought them to the Don bank on a wide. 
front: But there was no evidence that they had succeeded in crossing 
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- at any point, and on Aug. 18 Moscow announced a series of fierce 
Russian attacks south of Stalingrad which had forced the Germans 
to fall back. The Russians had also repelled all attacks south-east of 
Kletskaya, and in some sectors had passed to the offensive. 

In the Caucasus the Gèrman advance continued steadily, but at first 
made more progress south-eastward towards Voroshilovsk and Armavir 
than in the Lower Kuban area. The Geymans claimed Voroshilovsk on 
Aug. 4, and were bombing railways, aerodromes, and transport as far 

“south as the northern foothills of the Caucasus. The same day they 
entered Yekaterinevska, on the Yeya River, while fierce fighting was 
reported at Byelaya Glina, about 50 miles further east, and at Tikhoretsk, 
a rail junction on the line from Novorossisk to Salsk. On Aug. 5 the 
Germans claimed to have reached the Kuban River on a 60-mile front, 
and to have captured Kropotkin railway junction. ; 

The advance south on this front threatened Krasnodar and Novoros- 
&isk with isolation, while further east, south of Voroshilovsk, mobile 
German formations cut the main line between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian by crossing the Kuban near Armavir. This town was first 
mentioned by the Russians on Aug. 7, when they reported heavy fight- 
ing there, but the Germans by then claimed to have reached Nevin- 
nomysk, about 50 miles further down the railway towards Georgievsk. 
The Berlin wireless declared that the whole Russian Southern Army 
was scattered, and Moscow admitted (Aug. 8) that the Germans had 
broken through in strength towards vir and were advancing in 
two directions on Maikop, i.e. from the Krasnodar area, to the north- 
west, and from Kurgenmaya to the north-east on the Laba River, a 
tributary of the Kuban. : 

On Aug. 8 the Russians announced that the Maikop oil wells had been 
set on fire, and next day the Germans claimed the capture of the town, 
and of Krasnodar, the capital of the Kuban Cossacks. They also said 
they had reached the Caucasus foothills on a front of 240 miles, claiming 
also (Aug. 10) the capture of Piatigorsk, just south of the railway to 
Baku and near Mineralniye Vody. This they achieved by moving south- 
east from Armavir, and by-pessing the railway junction at Georgievsk, 
and their object was believed to be to reach the upper Terek River and 
the railway to Ordzhonikidze, the town at the northern end of the 
Daryal Gorge, through which runs the road to Tiflis. (From Ordzhoni-. 
kidze there is also a road going south-west through the Manison Pass 
to Kutais, on the railway to Batum.) 

Heavy fighting was reported near Cherkessk, however, and the 
Germans were probably aiming at reaching the Sukhum military road 
from Sulimov, the most westerly of the 3 routes through the Caucasus. 

At the same time Rumanian troops were operating on the east shore 
of the Sea of-Azov, and claimed the capture of Yeisk and Slavianskaya. 

On Aug. 14 the heaviest fighting was reported from the Cherkessk 
area, where the-Russians were resisting stubbornly, and near Kras- 
nodar, where German losses were stated to be very high. On Aug. 15a 
force which had crossed the Kuban near there was reported to have 
been wiped out, and next day the Russians claimed that despite furious 
attacks the Germans were making no progress either there or in the 

. Cherkessk area. Further east, however, they reached Georgievsk, but 

reports on Aug, 18 of heavy fighting at Mineralniye Vody and German 
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complaints of "stubborn enemy resistance, difficult terrain, and tropical - 
heat" suggested that the enemy's progress was being held up. 

In the Lake Ilmen, Voronezh, and Bryansk sectors fighting was 
ion throughout the period, with the advantage generally on the 
side of the Russians, while the German communiqués generally spoke of 
defensive battles. Russian figures of air losses were, for the week ended 
Aug. 8 400 German and 205 Russian, and for that ended Aug. 15 369 
German and 241 Russian. The Germans issued figures for certain days 
showing very large Russian losses; e.g. on Aug. 9 and 10 195 Russian . 
aircraft destroyed for the loss of 14 German, and on Aug. 13 125 


. Russian and only 8 German. 


. Át sea the Germans reported the sinking by air attack of several 
vessels in Black Sea harbours and on the Volga, and the Russians stated 
that 6 German transports were sunk in the ts Sea and the Baltic. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

-On Aug. 13 the Germans announced that since the evening of 
Aug. 11 strong Axis air formations and U-boats had been a i 
a large British convoy in the Western Mediterranean, escorted by the 
bulk of the British Mediterranean Fleet. They had sunk the aircraft 
catrier Eagle and 9 merchantmen, totalling 90,000 tons, had seriously 

the. carrier Furious and set on fire the U.S. carrier Wasp, 
and had damaged 3 cruisers and 6 merchantmen. The convoy had been 
scattered and most of the vessels were sailing back westwards. Í 

The Italians claimed that their warships had sunk a cruiser and 3 
merchantmen and their Air Force a cruiser, a destroyer, and 3 steamers. 
In air combat 32 British aircraft had been destroyed, for the loss of 
13 Italian. Most of the convoy had turned back and some vessels were 
trying to reach Malta. 

The Admiralty statement issued on Aug. 14, said that naval 
operations during the pee few days had resulted in supplies— 
including fighter aircratt—and reinforcements reaching Malta, despite 
very heavy enemy concentrations designed to prevent their passage. 
The enemy used packs of U-boats, many torpedo-carrying and dive- 
bombing aircraft, and strong forces of E-boats, operating in the 
Central Narrows, while cruisers with 8 in. and 6 in. guns concentrated 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea and steered south as if to interfere with the 

of the convoy, but this cruiser force never came withi e 
of the British ships and turned back when attacked by NERA 
Results of this attack were not observed, but a British submarine 
intercepted them on their way back to harbour and scored 2 hits with 
to oes. Of the Axis U-boats at least 2 were sunk. 

e aircraft carrier Eagle and the cruiser Manchester were lost. Of 
the former’s complement, 930 were saved, while 145 of that of the 
cruiser were rescued by British warships, and many more were known 
to have reached the coast of Tunisia. “It is not to be expected’, the 
statement added, “that extensive and dangerous operations of this 
type, carried out in close proximity to enemy bases, can be completed 
without loss... the enemy's published claims are known to be exag- 
gerated." On Aug. 15 it was announced that during the previous 
2 days 10 Axis aircraft had been destroyed. On Aug. 14 further 
Axis announcements claimed that 10 more British aircraft had been 
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shot down, that a further cruiser, destroyer, and 3 cargo ships had been 
sunk, and that a battleship and the carrier Furious had been damaged 
and had returned to Gibraltar. The Italian losses were given as 19 
aircraft, with 2 naval units of medium tonnage damaged, one seriously. 

Unofficial British reports published on Aug. 16 stated that the 
Fleet Air Arm cordon protecting the convoy had smashed up all the 
attacks by Stukas, torpedo aircraft, and high-level bombers. A 
barrage of shells had driven off an attack by 20 two-engined bombers, 
and when later 20 Stukas broke through this, only with great difficulty, 
all their bombs missed. 

Other operations included the sinking of a 10,000 ton Axis transport 
by U.S. aircraft (announced Aug. 7) which bombed an enemy 
convoy and also scored hits on another convoy of 3 transports and 8 
destroyers; air attacks on Calato and Maritza airfields, Rhodes, and 
the shelling of Rhodes itself by naval units early on Aug. 13; the 
bombing of 4 Italian cruisers in harbour at Navarino by US. heavy 
bombers on Aug. 11, causing explosions in 3 of them; and the 
sinking by British submarines of an Italian steamer and the damaging 
of another on their way to Libya with supplies for Rommel. 

. According to an Italian report air raids were also made on Catania 
and other b in Cagliari on the night of Aug. 11. 

Activity over Malta was on a much reduced scale, and on Aug. 15 
night and 16 day there was no attack—the longest lull sirice Feb. 
19. The number of raiders confirmed as destroyed in the 2 weeks was 8. 


NORTH AFRICA 
The lull in land fighting continued, and operations were confined to 
artillery actions and patrol activities at night. In the air Allied attacks 
were made on Tobruk almost every night, while BAS ye Bardia, 
Sollum, El Daba, Fuka, and Mersa Matruh were hea y raided, and 
much damage observed. Particular attention was paid to Axis power 
lighters carrying supplies along the coast, and many of these were sunk. 
On Aug. 8 it was announced that in 3 weeks at least 20 had been 
destroyed at sea and others sunk or ed in the small harbours 
along the coast, and on Aug. 13 it was estimated that in the past 10 
s 13 had been sunk and 2 more probably. 
th sides conducted bombing operations against new supplies 
reaching the front lines, and 2 JU 525 carrying troops were destroyed 
on Áug. 14. 


PACIFIC AREA 


Australian units ae part. The attack was supported by diversionary 
air attacks on Rabaul, Lae, Salamaua, and other Japanese bases from 
whith reinforcements might be sent to the enemy in the Solomons, 
and these attacks were kept up persistently by day and night for several 
days. The raid on Rabaul on Aug. 7 in daylight was the heaviest 
ever made there, and 15 tons of bombs were dropped on Vunakanau 
aerodrome. 

The landing: operations were first announced on Aug. 8, and on 
Aug. 10 the C.-in-C. of the U.S. Fleet stated that the attack had been. 
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a e to the enemy, but that the Japanese were counter-attacking 
and fierce fighting was in progress. The American losses were | cruiser 
sunk and 2 cruisers, 2 destroyers, and one transport damaged. The 
next announcement, on Aug. 12 by the Navy Dept., was that the 
Marines had landed according to schedule on 3 islands near Tulagi, and 
that U.S. and Australian aircraft were continuing their attacks on the 
Japanese landing fields and ‘shore-based aircraft. Beyond unofficial 
reports that the Allied forces Were consolidating their positions and had 
occupied at least I aerodrome, no further report was issued until Aug. 
. 18, when it was announced that the attack had taken the enemy 
completely by surprise, and 18 of their aircraft had been destroyed 
before they could go into action. Transport-borne amphibious forces 
of Marines had made several landings on islands in the Guadalcanar- 
Tulagi area; stubborn resistance had been overcome and a number of 
prisoners taken. The shore positions captured had since been developed 
and were now well established. : 

On Aug. 7 and 8 the cruisers and destroyers protecting the land- 
ings and the unloading of supplies had been attacked by enemy aircraft, 
had destroyed at least 18 of them, and had suffered only minor 

. On Aug. 8-9 night Japanese cruisers and destroyers attacked, but 
were intercepted by U.S. cruisers and destroyers and driveh off before 
they could reach the vessels ed in the landing operations. In 
close-range naval fighting that night both sides suffered losses, but it 
had not been possible to establish those of the enemy. So far this had 
been the only engagement between surface forces. 

- The Japanese reports of the operations were almost entirely confined 

to claims of very heavy losses inflicted on the Allied ships and aircraft. 
On Aug. 9 they issued a list of these and said that 41 Allied aircraft 
had been shot down; also that their own losses were only 2 cruisers 
slightly damaged and 7 aircraft missing. On Aug. 14 they announced 
the.results to date as follows: Sunk: a cruiser of the Wichita type, 5 of 
the Astoria type, 2 British cruisers of the Asstaléa type, 1 of an- 
undetermined category and 1 of the Achilles type, a U.S. cruiser of the 
Omaha type, and 2 others of “B” class, 9 destroyers, 3 submarines, 
and 10 transports. 

Severely damaged: 1 cruiser, 3 destroyers, and a transport. 
Aircraft shot down were 49 fighters and 9 fighter-bombers. Japanese 
losses were 21 aircraft, which purposely dived into their objectives, 
and slight damage to 2 cruisers, which remained in battle commission. 

On Aug. 4 the U.S. Navy Dept., in a final statement on the Coral 
Sea and Midway battles, said that a U.S. fighter squadron flying "Wild- 
cats" had shot down 54 Japanese aircraft and probably 18 more, 
for the loss of only 4 fighters. Operations were also begun against the 
Japanese in the Aleutians. On Aug. 11 the Navy Dept. announced 
that 5 raids and one naval bombardment of the enemy positions had 
resulted in the sinking of a cargo ship, damage to 2 others, and héavy 
damage to shore installations, and on Aug. 15 that 4 Japanese ships 
at Kiska had been hit and damaged in naval actions on Aug. 8 and 9. 

On Aug. 10 and 11 it was also announced that Allied bombers had 
attacked a small Japanese convoy off the south coast of Timor, and set 
on fire 2 cargo vessels, probably sunk a third, and severely damaged a 
destroyer. The attack was continued for 3 days, and on Aug. 12 it 
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was stated that 1 damaged destroyer and some very small vessels were 
all that remained of the convoy. Another convoy, off New Guinea, 
was bombed on Aug. 13, 3 attacks being made, and several “O” 
fighters destroyed or damaged. 

On Aug. 12 the Dutch Naval H.Q. announced that a submarine 
had hit and set on fire 2 Japanese ships in a convoy of supply vessels. 

In New Guinea, where the Japanege were believed to’ have been 
reinforced, fighting went on in the Kokoda area, and at the end of the 
period the aerodrome there remained in Japanese hands. 

The Japanese announced, Aug. 5, that on July 30 their naval units 
had occupied strategic points in 3 groups of islands off the south coast 
of New Gaines. including Kei and Aru Islands. 


Sino-Japanese War. Fierce fighting for Linchwan continued during 
the first few days of August, and on the night of Aug. 5 one point in 
the suburbs was stated to have changed hands no less than 6 times. 
This followed the capture of several strategic points round the city, 
including Huwan, 12 miles to the south-east, and on Aug. 9 the 
Chinese announced the occupation of Sitsinton, a few miles to the west, 
adding that the Japanese were making furious attempts to regain it, 
and that one sector had changed hands 10 times. 

In East Kiangsi, near the Chekiang border, the Chinese also reported 
successes, announcing on Aug. 12 that they had inflicted heavy 
casualties in fighting south of Kiangshan and Kwangfeng. In the Fu 
River area the Chinese reported (Aug. 17) that after their success 
at Tsingtien (35 miles west of Wenchow) they were pursuing the Japan- 
ese along the river, and on Aug. 18 they announced the recapture 
of Iyang and Hengfang, on the railway from Nanchang to the Chekiang 
border. An attempt by the Japanese at Shangjao to advance westward 
to clear the line had been repulsed. 

Air activity included raids by U.S. bombers on the enemy H.Q. at 
Linchwan, on the docks and shipping on the Fu River, on the port at 
Hankow, on Nanchang aerodrome, on Yochow, in north-east Hunan, 
and on targets hear Canton. In Indo-China U.S. aircraft (Aug. 9) 
bombed Haiphong, hit a 4,000-ton steamer, and started large fires in 
the docks. 

On Aug. 13 the military spokesman in Chungking stated that there 
were over 20,000 Japanese troops on board vessels concentrated in 
Tong Bay; also that between July 23 and 27 some 50,000 had passed 
through Pengtun, in Anhwei, moving north. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were confined to raids by British and U.S. aircraft on 
Myitkyina, Akyab, Kalewa, Homalin, and other localities being used 
as bases and airfields by the Japanese. On Aug. 2 the R.A.F. 
carried out a sweep over a wide area in Upper Burma reaching as far as 
Myitkyina, and bombed and machine-gunned railway stations. 

On Aug 4 the Admiralty announced that in a routine sweep in the 
Bay of Bengal a Japanese flying-boat had been destroyed. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Aug. 7.—The Senate confirmed the previous decision in favour of 
the maintenance of the state of siege for a further 60 days, rejecting the 
vote by the Chamber of Deputies in favour of its being raised. 

Aug. 9.—The Buenos Aires municipality suspended the exhibition 
of the 2 films The Invaders (499 Parallel) and Secret Agent of Japan at 
the request of the German Chargé d'Affaires and the Japanese Ambas- 
sador. 


` AUSTRALIA 

Aug. 4.—Mr. Curtin, commenting on Pandit Nehru's statément on 
Aug. 1 that he hated the words “Dominion status”, said: “Australia is 
proud of and completely satisfied with her status and rights as a self- 
governing member of the British Commonwealth, which is a partnership 
of equality in a fraternity of unity whose history has been marked by 
great contributions to civilization. and whose future as a stronghold of 
democracy we are defending to the utmost with our brethren”. 

Ang. 5.—Mr. Hughes, in a statement on the situation in the Pacific, 
asked what the Allies had done to show themselves equal to the task of 
driving the Japanese from the territories they had conquered. The 
occupation of Buna and Gona brought the Japanese within 60 miles of 
Port Moresby and therefore increased the menace to Australia. 

Aug. 10.—Mr. Curtin stated at the opening of the Premiers’ Confer- 
ence at Melbourne that even if Astra, cette down to a stark sub- 
sistence level, it would be the Government's duty increasi ly to divert 
to war purposes whatever resources the nation Referring to 
the battle of the Solomon Islands, he said that unless the battle were 
taken to the enemy, whenever good generalshi suggested it, the 
inevitable end was only being deferred. puru must no longer 
attempt to devote to war purposes merely whatever surplus might 
exist in the civil order, but must take the very maximum that could be 
spared from the.civil order, leaving only the essential core. 

Dr. Evatt stated that the supreme task of defending Australia and 
preparing an offensive against Japan was made more difficult by 
misleading and mischievous statements with regard to strat and 
mnt All members of the, Advisory War Council were fully con- 

ted on all temporary diversions of supplies from Australia, and these 
diversions, as in the case of the Battle of Midway and the Coral Sea 
Battle, were to Australia’s benefit. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
showed ‘full recognition of the strategic importance of Australia, and 
. what Mr. Churchill agreed to showed Britain's determination that her 
Australian kinsmen should not be subjected to the “ able 
degradation of a Japanese invasion". Australia's debt to Britain and 
the U.S.A. was very great, and it was folly to suggest that the Pacific 
theatre of war was not regarded by the British and American leaders as 
crucially important; the present battle of the Solomons was proof of 
the great supplies which had been built up in Australia. ^With Russia 
in a critical position, China still needing aid, Egypt threatened, and 
India torn by internal dissension," he said, "such criticism is a dis- 
service to the Empire, to our relations with the U.S.A., and to the 
salvation of our country." 
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Aug. 12.—Mr. Curtin, at a luncheon in celebration of the centenary 
of the incorporation of the city of Melbourne, stated that Australia, 
while sharing the common resources of the Allies, must share also their 
common perils. ‘‘We have to comport this nation as part of a great 
group of nations; making it clear that they stand together for military 
necessity because they have the same basic outlook even though their 
political systems may be diverse", he said. “None of us is strong 
enough to stand alone... Australia has a primary interest in her own 
security and a primary obligation to resist aggression on her soil, but 
while we must all share the risks of Port Moresby, Darwin, and Port 
Hedland, it is equally true we must share the risks of the Middle East, 
the Caucasus, and the Atlantic... That means we must not ask for an 
undue concentration of defensive and offensive material here.” 

- Aug. 15.—Sir Earle Page returned' from Great Britain. He told the 

press that the Allies should soon be able to attack the heart and head 
of the enemy. He had always believed it would take 4 years for the 
Allies to get into their stride, but the situation was changing markedly 
owing to the increased production of Britain and America, which was a 
revelation. He regarded the development in British shipbuilding as 
the eighth wonder of the world; vessels were being launched 30 days 
after their keels had been laid down, and were ready for service soon 
after. The British people thoroughly understood Australia's position, 
and when that position looked desperate they were ready to go to any 
lengths to help Australia. Britain had already opened a second front 
by massed bomber raids on Germany, which were destroying sub- 
marines, aeroplanes, and tanks before they could be used against 
Russia. The land front would come, but it would be disastrous to open 
it prematurely. 


BELGIUM 


Aug. 5.—It was learned that as a result of anti-Nazi activities in the 
Mons district 50 hostages had been sent to a concentration camp, 
wireless sets confiscated, and all places of entertainment closed. 

Aug. 10.—It was learned that several explosions had occurred in 2 
German patrol vessels in Ostend harbour, and it was also reported that 
the German military stores there had been blown up. 

Aug 13.—It was learned that the city of Bruges was full of 
from the coastal towns, especially from Ostend. The Germans extended 
the operational zone all along the North Sea coast, and a special permit 
was necessary to go from the interior of the country to Bruges, and a 
further to visit ing place on the coast. 

Aug. 17—A Belgian mechanic was executed at Charleroi for 
possessing some dynamite and detonators; which “he intended to use 
against the German army". 


BOLIVIA 
Aug. 11.—Agreement with U.S.A. for military mission. (See U.S.A.) 
BRAZIL 


Aug. 11.—Agreement with U.S.A. for joint defence board. Pe 
(U.S.A.) It was announced in Rio that a number of S.O.S. calls 

been picked up from ships in the S.W. Atlantic, saying that they 
were being attacked by a German surface raider. 
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Aug. 17.—The Government announced the sinking of 3 Brazilian 
ships, including the D ped Baependy, off the coast of Brazil by a 
German submarine. The official statement announced “The people 
should remain calm and confident, in the certainty that crimes com- 
mitted against the life and possessions of Brazilians will not go un- 
punished’. : 
BULGARIA 
. - «Ang. 12.—Turkish reports stated that the Bulgarian Government 

had taken under its direct control the principal commodities of-the 
country, such as wheat, maize, meat, sugar, and potatoes, and other 
articles like leather, of which large quantities were being shipped to 
Germany. Newspaper articles and speeches by members of the Sob- 
ranye were striving to check the ing discontent within the country, . 
by explaining that Bulgaria must atole heartedly co-operate with the 
Axis; and that only thus could Bulgaria be spared the necessity of 
sending troops to the fronts. Hostility to Turkey was also reported to - 
be increasing, and the Government recently issued a decree by which 
In es would be tolerated only in towns and villages of which the 
population was at least 20 per cent Moslem. 


BURMA 

' Awg. 6.—Reports from Delhi stated that Generfil Iida, C.-in-C. of 
the Japanese troops in Burma, had set up as from Aug. 1 a new joint 
Japanese and Burmese administration under Dr. Ba Maw, a former 
Burmese Premier. The portfolios of Finance and Defence were reserved 
for the Japanese, and General Iida announced that the new administra- 
tion work in collaboration with the Jen military administra- 
tion and "supreme power over it will be held by the Japanese C.-in-C. 
The Government will also avoid any policy which may clash with 
that of the Japanese mili administration". lida added. 
“The Japanese army wishes the Indians to achieve their long-cherished 
independence just as much as it does the Burmese". Under the terms 
of the new Government's appointment Parliament disappeared and 
the freedom of the press ceased. 


CANADA i 


Aug. 7.—The Minister for National Defence announced the o i- 
- ration of a combined American-Canadian force on the model of the 
British Commandos for offensive warfare. 7 

Aug. 11.—Queen Wilhelmina arrived at Ottawa on her first official 
visit. - 

Ang. 16.—Local Italians held a meeting in Toronto to organize a 
committee to promote Italo-Canadian unity for the victory of the 
United Nations. Signor Ennio Gnudi, a former member of the Italian 
Parliament exiled trom Italy, declared that the defeat of the Nari 
regime would mean the liberation of the Italian people. 

Sir Walter Monckton arrived in Ottawa. 


CHILE , : 
Aug. 12.--The Government decreed a strict censorship of all messages 
sent to countries at war with the American nations, and forbade the 
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despatch of all messages dealing with the movement of ships in Chilean 
waters or “liable to activity endangering the security of the American 
nations". , 

x. 14.—It was announced that President Rios had accepted 
President Roosevelt's invitation to visit Washington during October. 


CHINA ‘ . E ; 

Aug. 11.—A ‘Government spokesman told the press that tho : 
China was apprehensive about the situation in Ind. ch she was still 
friend and ally of Britain, while at the same time having the nest 
feelmgs for the Indians. He feared that the troubles in India might 
result in an xai ds of supplies to China, and therefore was anxious 
that a settlement should be speedily reached. He added that he.hoped 
the relations between China and Britain would not be affected by the 
Indian episode. “It is the view of the Chinese people that China and 
Britain have great need of each other, for the present as well as for the 
distant future. We do not wish to see that great future imperilled for a 
moment in any way.’ 


CUBA 


Aug. 5.—The Cabinet resigned for President Batista to organize a 
war Cabmet, including Opposition members. 

Aug. 6.—The ein of State announced that negotiations had 
been e with the U.S.A. for the establishment of a big air base 
in Cu 

Aug. 16.—President Batista announced that Señor Ramon Zaydin 
would be Prime Minister in a new War Cabinet formed to include 
members of the Opposition. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Aug. 5.—British Government declaration regarding the Munich 
Agreement. (See Great Britain.) 


EGYPT 


Aug. 7.—It'was announced that General de Gaulle had arrived in 
Cairo on a routine visit to the Fighting French in Africa and Syria. 


‘ FRANCE ^ 
Aug. 4.—It was learned that the Government had circularized the 
press, insisting on the necessity that every ne should impress 
upon the masses the peril to which France would Beverpesed if help 
were rendered to any invaders. It added that the Government was 
taking all possible precautions to ensure that public order would be 
preserved in the event of a second front. All police leave had been 
stopped, and all German troops in France, ium, and Holland were 
kept in a "state of alarm" and all leave cancelled. 
e Secretary of the Seine-et-Oise branch of the People's Party led 
by Doriot was shot and mortally wounded in Paris. 
Aug. 8.—Àn explosion ed the H.Q. at Annemace of-the 
organization recruiting French workers for service in Germany. 
À new law was announced in Vichy, imposing the death penalty for 
the e Poes of explosives, arms, and ammunition. 
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Aug. 9.—1,000 French prisoners who had been working on the land 
in East Prussia arrived at a frontier station near Aachen; they were 
the first batch to be repatriated under the Franco-German agreement. 

Aug. 10.—The German authorities in Paris announced that 93 
persons had been executed as reprisal for attacks on Germans in 
different parts of the country. 

Aug. 11.—It was learned that, following the series -of Cabinet 
mee at Vichy during the weekend, the military garrison in and 
about Vichy had been changed and strengthened by the inclusion of a 
high proportion of colonial troops. The German Tired ccu agency 
announced that the previous week in Vichy had been one of internal- 
political importance, "just how important will be seen in the near 
future;. Marshal Pétain’s conference on Aug. 7 with Laval, Darlan, 
and Bousquet was described by this agency as “prompted by the firm 
determination of the-Government to counteract in an energetic way 
all attempts to disturb the, internal peace". 

Laval addressed 1,000 French prisoners of war who had just returned 
from Germany and a train-load of French workers on their way to take 
up work in the Reich. He stated that the returning prisoners were the 
vanguard of the exchange which was beginning, and he appealed to 
French workers to volunteer for work in Germany in order to effect the 
release of the 1,200,000 prisoners still remaining. There were nearly 
2 million prisoners in camps after the armistice, and several hundred 
thousands had been freed, as a "grand gesture" by Hitler, a "testimony 
of his esteem and his confidence" in France. “The hour of liberation of 
France is the hour when Germany wins the war”, hesaid. Germany was 
demanding 150,000 specialized workers from France, and Hitler agreed 
to release 50,000 prisoners in return. He told the returning prisoners 
that he desired to give them another destiny, “to ensure the salvation 
of France, so that she may again show her true face to the world". 

The Paris Radio announced that machine-guns had been used in a 
fight with 15 "terrorists" in a Paris district, and a number of people 
had been injured. 

Aug. 12.—2 German airmen were killed and 18 others injured when 
2 hand-grenades were thrown at them in Paris. It was learned that 
police leave had been cancelled in the Vichy-Clermont Ferrand- 
Chateldon area following the discovery of a cache of 45 Ib. of dynamite 
near Clermont Ferrand. Bombs were also thrown in daylight at the- 
lock gates on the Nord Canal at Tergnier, and a bomb was thrown 
through the window of the Lyons newspaper Effort. The execution of 
2 Frenchmen at Poitiers was announced. 

Aug. 14.—It was announced in Vichy that raids had been carried out 

.in the Pyrenees on “Communist elements running an illegal printing 
works". 11 Communists had been arrested in the border region, 13 
more interned in Toulouse, and 23 others in the Lot department. ` 

Aug. 15.—Swedish reports stated that 400 Frenchmen had been sent 
to a concentration camp for taking in a strike in Paris. 

Aug. 18.—The validity of Fighting French passports was recognized by 
all Governments of the British Commonwealth; and also by the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Iceland, the Netherlands, Panama, Persia, Salvador, Uruguay, the 
U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. The Governments of Chile, Colombia, Mexico, 
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and Peru took special measures to facilitate the journeys of Frenchmen 

resident in those countries and holders of Fighting French credentials. 
It was learned that the former Vichy Ambassador in Ankara, 

M. Helleu, had left Istanbul to join the Fighting French movement. 


GERMANY 


Aug 6.—Hitler issued a decree "restricting the sale of agricultural 
land during the war” and forbidding all changes in the ownership of 
landed property, unless absolutely necessary for economic reasons. 

Aug. 7.—The News Agency stated that a 2-day meeting of “the 
highest Nazi functionaries”, called together by Góring, had just 
finished, and "current economic and political questions" had been 

Aug. 8.—The Strassburger Neueste Nachrichten published a decree of 
the Chief of Police placing all persons resident in Strasbourg under the 
authority of the A.R.P. office, the only exceptions being persons below 
the age of 15 or above that of 70, invalids, Wehrmacht officers, soldiers, 
and officials of the Nazi Party. 

Aug. 10.—(Goebbels stated at a meeting of armament workers near 

Cologne that the Germans were fighting not for throne or altar, nor 
for “feeble ideals", but for “grain and bread, for a well-filled breakfast, 
dinner, and supper table", for securing the material conditions to solve 
social questions, for raw materials, for rubber and oil, iron and ore. 
"In short, it is a war to lead a national existence worthy of human 
dignity which we, as a poor but respectable people, have not been able 
to lead. Unlike the British, it is not thé intention of the German 
command to win prestige victories. We are concerned with winning 
victories of substance in the Schlieffen sense, and thereby to win the 
war." 
Aug. 12.—It was learned that an order had been issued by the Chief 
of the Berlin police requiring all able-bodied Germans, men and 
women, permanently or temporarily resident in Berlin, to comply with 
the self-help regulations, and fulfil whatever tasks might be allotted to 
them by the civil air-raid precautions organization. : 

Ang. 13.—It was learned that several thousand Croatian workers 
had abandoned their work in Germany and returned home; in a single 
week in July 4,670 returned. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 4.—The House of Commons passed the Bill to remove offences 
committed by members of the American forces in Britain from the 
jurisdiction of the British courts. 

Aug. 5.—Notes exchanged between the British and Czech Govern- 
ments concerning British policy in regard to Czechoslovakia were 
published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6379. The British Note stated that 
on Sept. 30, 1940, Mr. Churchill had announced in a broadcast to the 
Czech people that the British Government regarded the Munich 
Agreement as having been destroyed by the Germans, and this state- 
ment was formally communicated to Dr. Benesh on Nov. 11, 1940, In 
order to avoid any possible misunderstanding, Mr. Eden declared in 
the present Note that "as Germany has deliberately destroyed the 
arrangements concerning Czechoslovakia reached in 1938, in which 
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H.M. Government in the U.K. participated, H.M. Government 
themselves as free from any engagements in this respect. At the 
settlement of the Czech frontiers to be reached at the end of the war, 
they will not be influenced by any changes effected in and since 1938". 

Sir Stafford Cripps’s statement on India. (See Note on the Develop- 
monis in India.) : 

Aug. 9.—The Duke of Gloficester returned to Britain after a 4 
months' war tour. 

The Secretary for War announced in the House of Commons that a 
Palestine Regiment of the British Army was to be created, consisting 
of separate Jewish and Arab infantry battalions, for general service in 
the Middle East. The Palestine Volunteer Force was to be ded to 
a maximum of 2,000 as arms, equipment, and training facilities were 
made available, and the establishment of the Jewish Rural Special 
Police was to be completed by the enrolment of 1,500 additional 

‘recruits and the requisite training staff and co-ordination officers. He 
also stated that there were over 10,000 Palestinian Jews serving in 
British Army units in the Middle East, and, including air and other 
forces, they probably numbered 14,000. There were also nearly 20,000 
in various police formations, whole-time or part-time. 

Ang. 7—The Colonial Secretary arrived in London after a brief 
visit to Malta and Gibraltar. i 

Aug. 10.—The C.-in-C. of General Air Forces, European Theatre of 
Operations, U.S. Army, issued a statement announcing that within the 
immediate future joint operations by the R.A.F. and the American 
Air Forces would begin. ` 
. Aug. 12.—The Assistant Chief of Ordnance, U.S. Army (since 1938 
the head of the Design Division of the U.S. War Department), arrived 
in London, accompanied by a technical mission, to correlate the latest 
developments of American and British fighting material. 

Aug. 13.—The Minister of Production stated at the London County 
Hall that the immediate outlook was very grave and gave little ground 
for encouragement, but that the further the United Nations looked 
ahead the more they must become overwhelmingly convinced of their 
victory. The democracies had always speculated on the ibility of 
peace being kept, while the Germans speculated upon the hope of war, 
and therefore the democracies had been behind in preparations for the 
struggle. He did not think any country had ever developed an aircraft 
industry to a war scale under 4 or 5 years. Three weeks ago, he said, he 
had prophesied that in the next 80 days Britain would face one of the 
gravest crises in her history. The Russians had been dealt a terrible 
blow in the south, in t the situation was tense, and within the 80 
days he had mentioned he expected another even greater struggle in 
North Africa. The Allied shippmg losses had decreased in July, and the 
toll of U-boats during the past 2 or 3 weeks had been well above the 
isi anon the war. But the greater part of the 80 days he had 
d still remained, and "there was every sign of the terrible 
symphony of the war rising to a crescendo before the winter”. 

Ang. 14.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 368 
Pepe were killed during air raids in July and 808 seriously injured. 

. 15.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, in press statements, 
said that very soon British and American bomber squadrons in Britain 
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would be able to destroy the industry and power of Germany at a rate 
outstripping repair. Britain began the war with an air inferiority 
of 4 to 1; at first all she could ensure was that she should build up 
sufficient strength at the essential points. The situation was now 
improving, since Germany, in her struggle with Russia, had 

her air resources over a very large area, d since the U.S.A. had added 
her production to the Allied war effort. Numerical parity had now 
been achieved, but that was not enough; and it was safe to say that all 
Britain's requirements would never be met, since new demands were 
always arising. i f 

He explained how the entry of Japan into the war had caused 
aircraft ions to India and the Far East, how the in ing threat 
to t had compelled increases in the Middle East air force, how the 
in tion of the U-boat war against shipping had necessitated . 
using more machines for sea reconnaissance and anti-submarine work, 
and how the call for transport aircraft for carrying parachute troops 
and towing gliders had made further inroads on the bomber force. 
Large numbers of 4 engined aircraft were now being produced every - 
month. Forces were still needed for defence, but one of.the soundest 
rules in war was to allot the minimum for defence in order to keep the 
maximum for attack, and it was le to say that the minimum ' 
necessary for defence had been provided. No town in western Germany 
could now consider itself safe from Allied bombing. 

Ang. 17.—An official announcement was issued simultaneously in 
London and Moscow stating that Mr. Churchill had returned from a 
visit to Moscow, where negotiations took place with M. Stalin. ee 
Harriman took part in the discussions as President Roosevelt’s r 
sentative, and M. Molotov, Marshal Voroshilov, Sir Archibald C en 
Kerr, the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, and' other Sep dole. representatives of 
the British armed forces, including Sir Archibald Wavell for part of 
the time, were present. The U.S. delegation included the C.-in-C. of 


the American Forces in yet, Brigadier Spalding, head of the Lease- 
Lend supplies for Russia ent, and Mr. Roy Henderson, Chief 
of the Russian division o e State Department. 


The statement announced D number of decisions were reached 
covering the field of the war against Hitlerite Germany and her asso- 
ciates in Europe. This just war of liberation both Governments are 
determined to carry on with all their power and energy until the com- 
plete destruction of Hitlerism and any similar tyranny has been 
achieved. The discussions, which were carried on in an atmosphere 
of cordiality and complete sincerity, provided an opportunity of 

the existence of close friendship and understanding between . 
the Soviet, the U.K. and the U.S.A., in entire accordance with the 
allied relationship existing between them". 

Mr. Arthur Green stated in a broadcast to the U.S.A. on 
the Indian question that Gandhi appeared to be utterly oblivious 
of the urgency and gravity of the world situation, and had shirked the 
major issues. The ur Party and the T.U.C. were compelled to 
regard the attempt to organize a civil disobedience movement as 
certain to injure seriously the hope of Indian freedom, to embarrass the 
United Nations, and to give encouragement to the enemy. “I ask that 
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all who to-day live for the ultimate and complete victory of the forces 
of freedom", lis said, “will use their influence to secure India’s effective 
co-operation in the great struggle of mankind against the forces of evil, 
on the basis that freedom won for the world will mean freedom won 
for the Indian peoples." . 

General Spaatz told the pregs that in the event of an Allied landing 
on the Continent U.S. squadrons would participate to the maximum. 
Raids on Germany would be made se tely by the U.S. bomber 
squadrons and also jointly with the R.A.F. There was no possibility 
of one side undertaking a bombing raid without the complete know- 
ir of the other, and all bombing raids would be made in conformity 
with the general war plan. He added that U.S. aircraft had been 
adapted so as to carry British bombs. 


HUNGARY 

Aug. 12.—Reports from Portugal stated that there was increasing 
bitterness in Hungary over the Rumanian question, and over the 
inability of the Hungarian Army to attack Rumania. This bitterness 
was constantly inflamed by rumours of Rumanian brutality towards 
the Hungarian minority in Transylvania. 

Aug. 15.—It was learned that the Government had issued a large 
number of decrees to stop food hoarding on farms and to force the 
peasants to give up all their corn to the authorities. 

INDIA 

Aug. 9.—Dr. Currie, President Roosevelt’s special envoy, and 
Lt.-Gen. Stilwell arrived in New Delhi from Changing. 

(For other events in India see Special Note, page 729.) 


IRAN 


Aug. 9.—It was learned that the British Vice-Consul at Isfahan and 
a medical missionary had been killed by brigands near Shutaran Kan. 

Aug. 10 —The new Prime Minister formally presented his Cabinet 
to the Shah and the Parliament. The principal appointments included 
M. Taghizadeh (the Minister in London) as Finance Minister, 
M. Said as Foreign Minister, M. Bagher Kazemi as Minister of the 
Interior, and M. Gharagozlou as Minister of Justice. The Prime 
Minister stated in Parliament that the relations between Iran and 
Great Britain and Russia would be based on the Treaty of Alliance, 
of which the Government would observe the terms with the utmost 
cordiality and willingness. Friendly relations existed with the U.S.A. 
His internal policy would be to maintain law and order, and provide 
adequate food supplies in the country. : 

Aug. 13.—The Mejliss voted, by 109 votes to 7, in favour of M. 
Qayam es-Sultaneh's new Government. 


ITALY 


Aug. 13.—Rome wireless announced that 66,000 members of the 
Fascist Party had been removed from the party lists. 

Aug. 15.—Mussolini issued a proclamation to the Italian Navy and 
Air Force congratulating them on having “annihilated” naval forces 
which “attempted to venture out in the Roman Sea”. "During the 
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brief space of 2 months", he said, “you have humiliated the pride of the 
nation that once upon a time was mistress of the sea.” 


JAPAN 


Aug 17.—The wireless announced that Lt.-Gen. Jun Ushiriko, 
formerly chief of staff of the Japanese armies in China, had been 
appointed C.-in-C. of the Central Defence H.Q. 1n Japan and raised to 
the rank of general. The newspaper Asahs described the appointment 
as significant “with regard to the increased importance of the defence 
of the mother country and especially her east coast, now that the first 
phase of the war operations in Great Asia has come to an end". 


MEXICO 


Aug. 9.—The Government deereed that British subjects on Mexican 
soil should enjoy the same facilities as U.S. citizens, on account of “the 
excellent relations ar ing between Mexico and Great Britain”. 

Aug. 13.—Granti .S. credit of $6 million for building of steel 
plant at Monclova. (See SU. S.A) 

A Consular Convention was signed in Mexico City with the U.S.A. 
defining and establishing the duties, rights, privileges, and immunities 
of the Consular officers of each country in the territory of the other. 
The provisions were substantially the same as those of U.S.A. with 
other countries 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Aug. 10.—The German-tontrolled wireless announced that the 
Germans intended to shoot a number of Dutch hostages already in 
their hands if the saboteurs who on Aug. 7 attacked a German military 
train near Rotterdam did not give themselves up before Aug. 14. 
All street traffic was prohibited in Rotterdam, and nobody allowed in 
the streets after 10 p.m. 

Aug 14.—German sources in Stockholm reported that 4 “terrorists” 
were arrested in Holland charged with attempting to blow up a radio 
station. The German C.-in-C. announced that if it were proved that 
the Dutch population had helped the "terrorists", hostages seized in the 
same area would “pay for this crime" 

Ang. 15.—The military commander announced that 5 well- 
known Dutchmen held as hostages had been executed, failing the 
discovery of the perpetrators of an attack on a German military train 
near Rotterdam. 

The Prime Minister declared in a broadcast from London that the 
time would come when the Netherlands Government, on their own 
territory, would have the power of applying justice to war criminals, 
and then their trials would be public, swift, and just. 

Aug. 17.—The German authorities broadcast a warning that, in 
the event of an Allied landing in Holland, every civilian taking in 
the fighting in any way would be shot; it was also stated that if the 
German army had to withdraw from the coast they would destroy 
everything left behind them. 


NORWAY 0 - 
Aug. 5.—Swedish reports stated that active Norwegian resistance to 
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German conscription of labour for the construction of fortifications 
had resulted in wholesale arrests in the north, where those who had 
been conscripted for labour had stopped work and refused to resume it. 
All Norwegian employers were forbidden to accept new workmen 
unless they produced papers of identity stamped with a declaration by 
the German authorities that they were free from other tasks and 
authorized to seek employnfent. It was learned that Norwegian 
underground newspapers had recently published an exhortation to all 
Norwegians to "refuse to co-operate in fortifying their own enslave- 
ment", signed by the “Free Trade Union Movement". 

Aug. 7.—The Church Department ordered the 2 enthroned and 5 
acting Nazi "bishops" to dissolve the local parochial councils within 
their dioceses and appoint new ones óf 3 members only. 

` Aug. 8.—The majority of arrested teachers were released and allowed 
to resume their school work without giving a declaration of loyalty to 
the régime, probably owing to the intervention of the German mili : 
Quisling decreed the dissolution of the “Temporary Church Board", 
which proclaimed the complete emancipation of the Church from the 
Quisling régime on the last Sunday in July. This measure of dissolution 
was taken on the ground that the Board was unconstitutional. 

Aug. 12.—Swedish reports stated that nearly p were 
arrested in Oslo on Aug. 3, King Haakon's birthday, mainly for wearing 
buttonhole flowers, which the German authorities regarded as dan- 
gerous demonstrations for the King. 

Aug. 14.—The Church Department announced that no further 
enthronements of bishops were contemplated. It was also announced 
"that the police had been instructed to confiscate the ecclesiastical robes 
of clergymen who followed the exhortations of the Church opposition 
to wear their robes, although they had been dismissed. The Department 
also announced that the schools were to resume work for the autumn 
term about August 19. No written declaration of membership of the 
quislingized teachers’ organization was demanded from the teachers, 
but an annual deduction of salary averaging 20 kroner was made to 
cover membership fee. 

Aug. 17.—Swedish reports stated that 75 Norwegian construction 
workers had been arrested at Vaernes aerodrome near Trondheim 
because explosives were found in several German aeroplanes. 


PALESTINE 


Aug. 6.—Decision to create a Palestine Regiment of the British Army. 
(See Great Britain.) 


POLAND 


Aug. 7.—1t was learned that mass arrests of Poles were continuing, 
since sabotage was spreading throughout the country. 
Ang. 10.—The Nazi Governor Frank introduced a state of emergency 
from Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, providing the death sentence for all who 
: vel or damaged the harvest or did not supply the required quota 
of grain 


Aug. 14.—General Sikorski, on the eve of the Polish Soldiers' Day, 
stated at a special session of the Polish National Council in London 
that Poland's war effort was steadily increasing. After the fall of 
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France the army had rapidly grown. Whereas on April 15, 1941, their 
strength was only about 35,000 men, in May, 1942, they exceeded 
100,000, and were now the fifth strongest army among the Allies. The 
Air Force was twice as strong now as before the outbreak of the war. 
The Polish fighter squadrons had shot down more than 500 enemy ` 
aircraft and the bomber squadrons had completed about 3,000 
raids, dropping more than 8 million 1bæ of bombs on German targets. 
“The period through which we shall have to pass during the next three 
months”, he said, ''is hard for the Allies, but by no means hopeless.” 
These difficulties were gravest on the Russian front, but so long as 
Stalingrad and Voronezh, Moscow and Leningrad remained in Russian 
hands and there were Russians eager to fight, one could not talk about 
the defeat of the Red Army. “In spite of their long and difficult retreat, 
the Soviet moral has not been shaken", he said. “On the other hand, 
the German war machine is functioning worse and worse, and is giving 
signs of fatigue and wear and tear." He considered that Germany was . 
„banking on a compromise peace which she would probably propose in 
the autumn, after the expected successes in Russia and before the fourth 
winter of the war, which would be most dangerous for Europe. Such à 
compromise peace could only be imposed on the Allies if Germany were 
to win a 100 per cent victory, and General Sikorski asserted that she 
wa3 incapable of this. ME 
An Order of the Day was also issued to the Polish Armed Forces, 
asserting that though the war was difficult and its course not yet deter- 
mined, the spirit of victory pervaded the hearts of all Polish soldiers. 
Aug. 15.—Swiss reports stated that the Mayor of the Jewish ghetto 
in Warsaw had committed suicide, after receiving orders to submit 
lists of Jews to be deported to'"an unknown destination in the east” ~ 
at the rate of 7,000 daily. : 


PORTUGAL Y : 
Aug. 5.—A further contingent of troops left Lisbon to remforce the 
. garrison of the Cape Verde Islands. 


RUMANIA i 
Aug. 4.—It was learned that 15 generals, 10 divisional generals, and - 
4 brigadier-generals had been placed on the retired list. : 


SOUTH AFRICA ] 

Aug. 9.—It was officially announced from Pretoria that Gen. Smuts 
had returned from a visit to by 

Aug. 13.—The Minister of es announced that South Africa was 
supplying the U.S.A. with manganese, tungsten, chrome, and other . 
metals i - 


Aug. 17.—1t was officially announced that General Smuts met 
Mr.-Churchill in Cairo on his way to Russia, and had talks with him 
lasting for more than a day. 2. «n. : 
SPAIN 

Aug. 10.—It was learned that the ison of the Canary. Islands 

000 troop 


had been strengthened by about 15, ps. 
Aug. 15.—It was learned that Señor Suñer, in an article in the Hitler 
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youth newspaper Wils und Macht, had stated that the war was simply 
a continuation of the conflict begun in Spain in 1936 between two 
opposing ideologies. Out of that civil war Spain had "recovered her 
.liberty and independence".and determined her future course. “Tt 
should be recalled", he said, "that the political panorama of Spain's 
power had been weakened.by France and Britain, on some occasions 
. with territorial amputations, at other times by the promotion of 
internal disturbances, our technical and military disarmament, and our 
moral decompesition. The last Anglo-French intervention was the 
proclamation of the second.Spanish Republic, to which was soon grafted 
the Communist danger." Had the world war broken out then, Spain 
would have now beem in bellicose alliance with. the democracies or 
might have been the cutting edge of the Russian sickle for the Soviet 
decapitation of Eutope. ‘We can affirm that ideologically we form 
' with our own personality part of the bloc of the national revolutionary 
movement, Socialist or Syndicalist, in opposition to democracy and 
Communism," he concluded, and he set out the part which Spain was ; 
destined to play in the development of the New Order. 


SWEDEN s 
Aug. 12.—It was learned that 3 saboteurs had been caught in. 

Gothenburg; they had incendiary materials and time fuses, and 

intended to blow up ships and railways. k 

- SWITZERLAND- : 

Aug. 4.—The Government announced that in future all citizens 

suspected of military espionage or working against the State would be 


' * dealt with by military courts, and that the circulation of “false rumours 


of a nature likely to disturb the population" or the conducting of 
propaganda "harmful to Swiss neutrality” would be punishable 
offences. = of 
SYRIA R LN 

Aug. 11.—General de Gaulle arrived at Beirut from Egypt 


Aug. 17.—General de Gaulle attended a parade of Allied and Fight- 
ing French troops in Damascus, 


TURKEY 


Aug. 3.—M. Jevad Achikalin, the new Ambassador to Kuibyshev, 
left for Russia. The Grand National Assembly met for a shorf session. 

Ag. 5.—The Prime Minister gave an outline of his Government’s 
. ‘policy to the Assembly, and said that every effort would be made to 

eep Turkey*out of the war. But if Turkish territory or Turkish 
' independence were attacked Turkey "would fight to the last man". 
He said that Turkey's foreign policy could best be described as one of 
` continuity and stability; she sought no adventures beyond her frontiérs, 
and would continue to seek the means of remaining outside the war. 
Her treaty of alliance with Britain was an expression of reality itself 
and constituted a fundamental factor in Turkish policy, but another 
clear and loyal demonstration of her policy of neutrality was shown in 
her Pact with Germany, which reaffirmed the mutual understanding 
and friendship existing between the two countries. “We have con- 
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tractual or actual relations with States in both the opposing camps", 
he said. “Our attitude will be equally friendly and loyal towards these 
States. To reply to friendship with friendship, imbued with un- 
limited good will, and to meet unfriendliness with energetic response 
and unshakable courage—this is the final definition of the foreign 
policy of our Government." ''To live as g strong entity, on which we 
are concentrating all our care and all dur attention, to see our army - 
grow stronger every day, will remain an aim for us all and a programme 
for your Government", he concluded. “Faced with the scourge which 
has been flaying and ruining the world for the past three years, Turkey 
could not and cannot in the future safeguard her position by a passive 
neutrality. Turkish neutrality is the outcome of a system of general 
policy which is clear and reassuringly simple in every respect." He also 
expressed thanks to Britain for the supply of over 100,000 tons of 
cereals during the previous year, and to the U.S A. for the promise of 
15,000 tons within the next few weeks. `` 

Aug. 10.—The Swedish steamer Haleren arrived at Smyrna from 
: Haifa with 3,200 tons of flour and wheat, 1,000 tons for the population 
of the Greek islands off Sfnyrna and the remaining 2,200 tons for the 
Greek mainland. 

Aug. 13.—4 Italians were condemned to death on charges of espion- . 
age by a military court at Istanbul ; 

M. Menemenjoglu, formerly Secretary-General for Foreign Affairs, 
was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. : 


URUGUAY 


Aug. 5.—Argentine reports stated that a bomb had blown up the 
pro-Axis broadcasting station "Radio Continental" 

Aug. 9.—It was learned that the Uruguayan steamer Maldonado had 
been sunk while proceeding northwards. The Government protested 

, through Switzerland to the German Government against the sinking 
and the detention of the captain on board the U-boat. 

Aug. 13.—Montevideo police arrested a former secretary of the Gér- 
Via hance ean News Agency, the German owner of a shop where 
Nazis assembled and prepared weapons, and a teacher at a German 
school. . 

Ang 14.—An Assembly of Free Italians was inaugurated in Monte- 
video i ` s 

Aug. 15.—It was announced in Montevideo that the permanent 
committee on continental defence had decided on the formation of ` 
sub-committees to study problems of sabotage and the establishment - 
of a system of inter-American censorship to prevent vital information 
reaching the Axis. ' 

U.S.A. . i 

Aug. 4.—The leader of the majority party in the House of Represen- 
tatives stated in Boston that U.S. naval forces in the Pacific were 
"equal or nearly equal" to those of Japan as a result of the Midway 
battle. 

Ang. 5.—The President of the Congress of Industrial Organization 
declared that if the American Federation of Labour co-operated he was 
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prepared "to assure America that there will not beanother strike caused 
by a jurisdictional dispute in the U.S.A: during this war”. 
` ~ Aug. 6.—Negotiations with Cuba for air base. (See Cuba.) 

Max Stephan was sentenced to death for helping a German airman 
who had escaped from a Canadian prison camp. 

Queen Wilhelmina of the. etherlands, in an address to Congress, 
stated that “No surrender” was the motto of her people. "We are with _ 
you and the other United Nations to the last", she said. "Our war 
aims are the recovery of lost territory, to join in the post-war economic 

planning, and the adoption of means to prevent future wars." The 
. Netherlands adhered to the Atlantic Charter and the Lease-Lend 
- agreement with the U.S.A., which pointed the way to wise interngtional 
economic planning. "We want to resume our place as an independent 
nation on the fringe of the Atlantic and on the dividing line between 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans, and to remain your good neighbour 
in the Caribbean Sea; and we accept the responsibilities resulting from 
this situátion."' : . i : s 
S President Roosevelt vetoed the Bill by which Congress would have 

. created a so-called Rubber Supply Agency independent of the War 
' Production Board. He also announced the appointment of a committee 
to examine the whole field of synthetic rubber production, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Baruch, the head of the War Industries Board in 
the 1914-18 war. - . uA 

Aug. 7—Mr. Nelson announced that the War Production Board 
had approved the construction by the Kaiser shipbuilding firm of 500 
of the 70-ton Mars-type flying-boats, with an initial order for 100 to be ` 
placed by the Navy. - E. 

President Roosevelt signed legislation authorizing the War Shipping 
Commission to-sell or charter 2 steamers to the Government of Eire. 

The State Department announced that the increased demand for 
farm labour caused by the war emergency would be met by the tem- 
porary migration of Mexican workers to the U.S.A. EL 
" Aug. 8.—It was ‘announced from the White House that 6 of the 8 
saboteurs who landed in America from U-boats had been electrocuted 
and the other 2 sentenced to long terms of hard labour. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation announced that Federal agents 
had arrested 33 enemy aliens, 25 Germans, 6 Italians, 1 Japanese, and 
1 Hungarian. : ! us 

Aug. 9.—A message to the nation from President Roosevelt was 
broadcast by the head of the Office of War Information, stating that 
great progress had béen made in war production, but that the nation 
was only just getting into its stride and much more must be done to 
keep the fighting services supplied. -~ - 

The Combined Production and Resources Board announced the 
appointment of an American Steel Mission to Great Britain to study 
British methods and requirements and investigate ways of increasing 
the quantity of steel needed for the United Nations' war effort, and to 
obtain maximum efficiency in the American allocation of the combined 
productive capacity of the 2 countries. sat a 

Aug. 10.—1t was learned that the American Socialist Party had 
issued a statement condemning the arrest of Mr. Gandhi, Pandit 
Nehru, and others as a “dastardly blow against the four freedoms”, 
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and urging President Roosevelt to “mediate with Bntain for India's 
immediate independence". The Convention of Automobile, Aircraft, - 
and Agricultural- Implement Workers in Chicago Pa a resolution ^ 
stating that'the aims of-the Indian leaders were ‘‘fully in accord with - 
the liberating and democratic aims" of the war, and asking Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill to take steps toward an agreement between thé 

British Government and the Congréss-Party. |... . 5 s 
Aug. 11.—It was announced that the.U.S.A. and Brazil had- agreed 

to establish a joint defence board, similar tó those established with 

Canada and Mexico, to discuss hemispheric defence measures. — ' 

‘An agreement was signed with.the Bolivian Governrerit, -providing 
for the despatch of an American military mission to Bolivia. ee 
Aug. 12 —William Pelley, the founder and-leader of the American 
Fascist organization, the Silver Shirts, was sentenced in- the Federal - 

Court in Indianapolis to 15 years’ imprisonment. . MM. $ 
Aug. 13.—The Export-Import’ Bank announced a loan. of $6 

million to Mexico to aid in the construction of a steel plant at Monglova. 

It was also announced that the Bank had consented to the mofe rapid 

use of the $30 million credit gtanted 1n 1941 to Mexico for the construc- 

tion of highways. The original terms limited expenditure to $10 million . 

annually, but this was altered to expedite the building of the inter 

American’ highway from Mexico City to the Guatemalan border. 

- Consular Convention with Mexico. (Ses Mexico.) E 3 
President Roosevelt ordered the Secretary for the Navy to take over 
the strike-bound General Cable Corporation plant at Bayonne, N.J. 

Aug. 14.—President Roosevelt sent a message to Mr. Churchill 

and the heads of-the United Nations,.on the first anniversary of the 

signing of the Atlantic Charter, in which he stated that a year ago the 
nations resisting a common barbaric foe were units or small groups 
fighting for their existence. Since then they had united as “a great 
union of humanity, dedicated to the realization of that common pro- 
gramme of purposes and principles set forth in the Atlantic Charter". 

Freedom and independence were in jeopardy all over the world, and 

if the forces of conquest were not overcome there would.be no freedom 

and no independence The single ánd supreme objective of the United 
Nations in this war.therefore was the defeat of the Axis forces; when 
victory was gained they would stand shoulder to shoulder in seeking 

to nourish:the great ideals for which they had fought. . |, . 

Aug. 15.—11 enemy aliens were arrested in raids in- thé area north 
of New York City, and cameras, gans, ammunition, Axis propaganda, 
and short-wave radio sets were seized. . . ix 

General Arnold told.the press that so far 1,010 U.S. Army aircraft 
had engaged 1,450 Japánese aircraft, destroying 190 of them while 
losing 104 of their own, a percentage loss of 10.3 for the U.S.A. and 13 
for the Japanese.’ These figares did not include engagements in which 
Naval or Marines Corps aircraft had fought, nor the operations of the 
“flying tigers” in China. That organization, before it was disbanded on 
July 4, shot down 218 Japanese aircraft for the loss of only 84. He said 
the P 40 fighter (Tomahawk, Kittyhawk, and War Hawk) had seen 
the greatest variety of aerial warfare, and he also praised the Bell 
Airacobra and the North American Mustang, which, though designed to 
fight at-about 3 miles high, had'been defeating enemy fighters and 
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‘bombers up to a height d 5 miles; The. new high-altitude f shter, "P 47 
or Thunderbolt, was believed to be able to outfly and outhight any other 
known aeroplane, and carnet guns ‘s‘to generate at maximum firing 
speed'an impact equal to the force of a 5-ton trick hitting a brick wall | 
at 60 miles an hour’. The feasibility of increasing the intensity of the 
bombings: of Germany by the participation of American, aircraft was 
- merely a question of e e ps over there", and they were , 
"arriving ina steady stream". l 
x “U.S. S.R. ' g UN 
Aug. 5. Ser Gonder Bradley; formerly Commander of the First 
U.S. Air Force, arrived in Moscow on a special mission. 
Aug. 6. —Admiral Standley arrived in . Moscow. R 
Scri 10.—General. Bradley “told the press that his mission had ` 
to do with a second front. “My mission is purely military", he 
said. "Itis.concerned with speeding up. and facilitating deliveries from 
the. U:S. to-the Soviet Union", . 
^ Aug. 14.—Fhe new Turkish "Ambassador arrived in Kuibyshev. 
^ The’ Jewish Apti- -Fascist Committee published in Kuibyshev an eye- 
'- witness account of the massacre of 72,000 Jews in Nazi- occupied. 
‘Minsk during the previoüs winter. - , 

Aug. 16.—M. Molotov was appointed first vice-chairman of the 
Council of People's Commissars for, all questions. relating to the work 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

Avg.,17.—Announcement of Mr. Churchill’s visit to Moscow for dis- 
cussions with M. Stalin. (See Great Britain.) . 

A statement recorded by Mr. Churchill on his arrival in Moscow was- 
broadcast. He said “We'aré fully determined, whatever.sufferings and - 
difficulties lie ahead of us; to continue the struggle hand in hand with 
our comrades and brothers until the last vestiges of the Hitlerite 
régime have turned to dust, and remain in our memories as à warning 
and example for the future". Mr. Harriman also recorded a statement 

.* th which he said that the President of the U.S.A.- would adhere to all- 
the decisions which Mr. Churchill might take i in Mon . 


VENEZUELA a 
Aug. 4:—The Government ratified the treaty` with Britain "under i 
: which Duck Island was transferred to Venezu S 
, - YUGOSLAVIA . ed 


li Aug. 13.—It was learned that’s 2 a recent dreie: in "Belgrade the 
German military commander anngunced that if the, Germans were 
compelled to use one more ‘soldier than the present’ occupying force 
-for the suppression of disorders, “this will mean thé annihilation of 

'* Serbia". Asa precautionary measure several inp ei boys aged 
16-19 were sent to concentration camps or deported to “safety apeas'". 

Aug. 15.—The German authorities announced.that the guerrillas 

were receiving reinforcements from Herzegovinà-and Southern Bosnia. 

They also stated that between July 23 and Aug.:8.3,000 Serbs were 

killed and 9,700 taken prisoner. Com rehensive security measures were 

reported, to prevent sabotage of the harvest. : i pM. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE-II 


THE first part of this article attempted to analyse the effect of indus- 
tridlization, in hypothetical countries with different relative advantages 
for spera dcs rire i production and with initial economic 

eavily weighted towards the former, on the demand of 
those countries for imports. The conclusion was that, even where the 
conditions: were favourable to industrialization, in the sense that 
average productivity per head was higher in secondary than in primary 
"occupations, the initial increase in the industrializing country's demand 
for imports of capital equipment was likely to be followed by a decline 
in its demand for imports as a whole unless its occupied population 
andtheaverage SUY INE worker in most of the separate branches 
of activity were increasing fairly rapidly, or unless a fairly large propor- 
tion of the increase in the output of its secondary industry either 
satisfied demands which could not in any case be met by imports, or was 
sold abroad. Where the conditions were less suitable for industrializa- 
tion—i.e. where output per head in secondary industry was less than . 
in primary—the probability that industrialization would lead to a fall 
in demand for imports was shown to be correspondingly greater. 

It is interesting to check these conclusions by examining the history 
of industrialization in two or three selected countries. The United 
States, Japan, and Australia are suitable for this purpose, because 
Statistics of sufficient (though varying) fullness and reliability are 
available with regard to them, and because they differ widely in natural 
suitability for industrialization; whereas the United States and Japan 
were able to export manufactured goods from a relatively early stage 
in their development Australia's comparative advantage is still strongly 
on the side of primary production, and her manufactures are sold 
almost entirely in her home market. 


THE VOLUME AND STRUCTURE OF TRADE 

It is obvious that the trade of the three countries under considerauon 
has, in fact, expanded pra! at least the early stages of their indus- 
trialiration, and sometim through it. The index of the volume of 
J ese imports ( (19132100) rose from 10.1 in 1885 to 56.6 in 1903, 
100 in 1913, 174 in 1925, and 217 in 1934. The dollar value of United 
States imports rose from 174 million in 1850 to 1,813 million in 1913, 
and the index of volume of imports rose from 66 in the latter year to 
131 million in 1929, after which depression combined with further 
change in the economic structure to reduce it. The sterling value of 
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Australian ape was £78 million in 1913, and, at 1913 prices, was 
probably nearly £100 million in the peak 1926-27 (when there was 
much borrowing), and between £80 and £90 million in 1937-38, in spite 
of the increase in their cost in terms of Australian exports, of the 
greatly increased barriers to world trade, and of much further indus- 
trialization in Australia. ' 

To some extent, of course, this general tendency for the trade of the 
industrializing countries to expand, or, at least, not to shrink much at 
any stage, was due to the increase in their populations and in the aver- 
age output per head in each separate branch of activity. In Japan, for 
instance, the occupied population increased by 65 per cent between 
1885 and 1934, while average real output m agriculture more than 
doubled and that in secondary and tertiary occupations more than. 
trebled. These changes by themselves, however, are clearly not suff-. 
cient to account for the twenty-fold increase in international trade. 
Moreover, the increase in population would, in the absence of indus- 
trialization, have prevented so rapid a rise (or even have produced a 
fall) in the per capita productivity of primary occupations, indeed, 
without industrialization the rise in the population would almost’ 
certainly have been much less rapid than it was It is impossible to, 
separate the effect of substantial change in the occupational structure 
of a country from that of any simultaneous change in population and 
in average productivity in primary (or even in secondary) industry. 

The changes in the absolute volume of trade—or even in the volumes 
of trade of various different classes—are, however, perhaps less interest- 
ing than the changes in the relations which imports and exports of 
various kinds bear to the total national income of the country which.is 

„becoming industrialized. For Japan and the United States, imports and 
exports have been conveniently classified over a long period, and Table 
I below shows certain data relevant to them. The estimates of national 
income for the earlier years are not very reliable, but they are certainly 
sufficiently near the truth for the main lessons derivable from the 
tables to be valid. 

TABLE I 
Ratios of Imports and Exports of various hinds to Nei National Income 


Jap at Market Prices (Per Ceni) 
(i) Exports i 
Foodstuffs Semi Manu- Fimished 
and Raw factured Manu- 
Year Matersals Goods faciwres Total 
1885 2.5 2.7 0.5 6:1 
1903 5.4 11.5 6.7 24.2 
1913 4.2 12.1 6.8 23.4 
1925 2.6 8.8 7.1 18.7 
1934. 2.1 4.0 10.8 17.4 
(ii) T 

1 1.3 1.1 2.3 4.8 
1903 16.7 3.6 5.7 26.4 
1913 17.6 4.7 4.6 27.0 
1925 15.3 2.7 2.8 20.9 
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United States ` : 
(i) Exports - ; : ; 
Raw Food- Manu- Sems- Finished 
SAIS and factured Mans- Manu- 
aw: Foodstuffs  faciwres factures Total : 


Materials a 
1851-60 5.0 1.1 0.3 . 09 7.8 
1900 2.9 1.6 0.8 14-. 7.1 
1996-30 1.8 0.6 0.8 2.7 5.9 
. 1936 1.2 0.2 0.6 1.8 3.9 
(ii) I i’ D 
1851-60 1.9 1.4 1.1 4.5 89 
1900 - 2.0 0.7 0.7 1.0 -44 
1926-30 2.5 05 > 1.0 1.0 © SI 
1936 127: 06 ` "0.8 0.7 3.9 


. It is plain that, in the earlier stages of industrialization, the depend- 
ence of Japan on international trade increased, while that of the United 
States diminished. Between 1885 and 1903 Japan found immense 
_ foreign markets for the light manufactures which were the first, she 
devel , as well as for such traditionally Japanese merchandise as 
raw Her trade connections with the outside world were being 
newly made. Her heavy industries were at that time quite undeveloped, 
and her rapid industrialization, therefore, necessitated the importation of 
much machinery (it constituted nearly a third of her imports of finished 
manufactures in 1903). In the United States, on the other hand, 
international trade had developed on a basis of wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco exports and the importation of manufactured goods before the 
middle of last century, and the first fifty years of industrialization saw 
the replacement by home products of many articles formerly imported, 
as well as the development of a considerable export trade. Moreover, 
the natural resources of the country were such that heavy industries 
were developed at the same time as light industries. It was'at the end of 
last century (in 1898, in fact) that exports of finished manufactures 
first exceeded imports of finished manufactures, and at about that 
date imports were only half as large in relation to national income as 
they had been in 1850-60, and lower in relation to it than at any time 
before the depression of the 1930s 2 NES 
In the second phase of industrialization (after exports of finished 
manufactures had risen above imports of goods in the same broad class, 
but before the end ofthe 1920s) Japanese foreign trade tended, on the 
whole, to fall slightly in relation to national income, whereas United 
States foreign trade showed no such tendency. In Japan, the manu- 
factures for which the country had the greatest comparative advantage 
tended to be develo first, whereas, in the United States, new develop- 
ments, especially the great development of mass production in the 
automobile industry and elsewhere, increased the country's power to 
export as time went on, and the new manufactures happened to need 
a heavier importation of raw materials than the old ones. In the later 
phase—after the late 1920s—the trade of both countries was affected 
by the general increase of restrictionism, that of Japan, however, hold- 
ing its own better than that of the United States, largely because techni- 
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cal changes (chiefly the adoption of modern textile machinery) favoured 
the industries which happened already to have the greatest comparative 
advan . What is noticeable in both the countries concerned, despite 
many differences, is that the comparison of these two cases shows how 
difficult it is to generalize about the way in which the course of trade is 
affected by industrialization, even though the nature of the change in the 
composition of the imports and exports of the industrializing countries 
is fairly simple. 
THE CHANGES IN OUTPUT AND DEMAND 
What really happens during the process of industrialization can best 
. be seen from quite a different angle—by comparing the increase, over a 

given period, in the total selling value (exclusive of double counting) 
of all manufactures or semi-manufactures produced in whole or part 
in the country concerned, the increase in imports of materials and fuel 
{including semi-finished ) accompanying this, the change in 
exports of industrial products, and finally, the change in imports of 
them. A great deal of the data needed for these comparisons has to be 
obtained by very rough estimation from imperfect sources, but it 
should nevertheless be possible to throw some light on the subject in 
this way. 

For Japan it is possible to cover only the period 1913-34. For that 
period, the values concerned (at the current prices) are very approxi- 
mately as follows: : . 


9 


TaBe II 
(million yen) 
IgIS 1934 
Value of industrial production (excluding . 
double counting) 1,250 6,100 
Home-produced raw materials and fuel included 
above 100 400 
Imported raw materials and  semi-manu- 
factures included above 480 1,815 
Exports of figished and semi-finished manufactures 443 1,845 
Imports of finished manufactures f 124 276 
National Income i . 2,700 12,500 


As it happens, the price-levels of most kinds of goods were not very 
different at the two dates concerned, so that this comparison has some- 
what more than its face value. It makes it clear that, in Japan, in spite 
of the enormous increase in real income and purchasing-power which 
accompanied industrialization, it was the increase in demand for 
materials for manufacture—raw or semi-manufactured—which was 
mainly responsible, for the increased demand for imports, though the 
intake of finished manufactures also increased. The increase in imports 
of materials of one kind and another for further manufacture seems to 
have been equal to more than a quarter of the increase in the value of 
manufactures and semi-manufactures turned out. An even larger pro- 
portion of the increase in the industrial output was exported, and so did 
not displace former imports into Japan. It is plain how this dependence 
on imported materials and this facility in exporting the new manu- 
factures, together with the rapid increase both in population and in 
productivity, for both of which industrialization was to some extent 


hj 
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responsible, have brought about so great an expansion of Japanese 
foreign trade in the period of industrialization. - 

With the aid of a little inspired guesswork a similar comparison may 
be made for the United States, as follows. Manufactures of food are 
excluded throughout, and only factor industries are considered. 


TABLE HI 
- ; (milton dollars) 
1851-60 1900 1926-90 1996 
Value of manuf. prodn. (exclud- 

ing double counting) 800 6,800 35,000 25,500 
Home-prod. materials, etc. included 160 1,400 7,000 5,000 
Imported materials, etc. included 62 416 2,246 1,222 

Exports of finished and semi- : 
ished manufactures * 40 485 2,788 1,549 
Imports of finished manufactures 144 203 882 466 
National Income 3,170 19,360 78,700 62,500 
The contrast between these Apure and thosefor Japanisclear. The 
increase in the value of imported raw materials and semi-manufactures 


is only some 6 or 7 per cent, instead of some 27 per cent (as in Japan) of 
the increase in manufacturing production, and the proportion of the 
increasé in manufacturing output which is exported is but little greater. 
The expansion in imports of finished manufactures has been very small 
in relation to the enormous increase in purchasing-power. Industriali- 
zation has, in fact, been nearly all aimed at the home market and has 
drawn overwhelmingly on home sources for the materials required. It is 
easy to see why, when income stopped e ding after. 1929, the con- 
tinuation of the economic development s the United States on these 
lines led to so marked a shrinkage of its international trade, quite apart 
from the effects of increased protectionism in other countries. 
Australian data permit a slightly different and fuller tabulation to be 
made, as follows. Food industries are again excluded from the picture. 


TABLE IV : 

(rion £A) 

1915 1938 
Value of manufacturing production (excluding double- 

counting) 72 231 
Home-prod. materials, etc. included 11 33 
Imported materials, etc. included, . . 20 56 
" Exports of finished and semi-finished manufactures 1 8 
Imports of capital goods ‘ 11 ` 24 
Imports of finished consumers' goods 21 25 
National Iucome produced 315 814 


Here we have a kind of compromise between the Japanese and 
American cases in one respect; very little of the increased manufacturing ` 
output (it must be remembered that food industries are here excluded) 
is exported, but, on the other hand, the increase in imports of materials 
for industrial production is not far short of a quarter of the increaso in 
manufacturing output—nearly the Japanese proportion. The increase 
in the importation of capital goods as a result of industrialization is also 
very considerable. Australia 1s clearly a country in which industrializa- 
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tion (of the kinds, at least, which have been pushed forward in recent 
decades) is likely to result in an absolute fall in international trade, un- 
less it is accompanied by a rapid expansion of population and/or 
average productivity in most occupations. It is, moreover, a country 
where industrialization is likely, in the near future, to promote these 
two modes of expansion less than is the case in many other lands. 

This brief analysis of the procéss of industrialization in three countries 
teaches few, if any, lessons which are genefally applicable. Rather, it 
makes it clear that every case has to be examined afresh on its own 
merits. That international trade will decline as a aie of world 
income as industrialization becomes more general still seems, on the 
whole, likely; but whether, and how much, it will expand in absolute 
volume cannot be predicted, even if the height of trade barriers in 
general is taken for granted, without much detailed study. " 

A. J. B. 





TURKEY SINCE 1940 
i FOREIGN POLICY AND TRADE 
THE rapid German advance into the Caucasus has once more brought 
into prominence the position of Turkey, whose north-eastern frontier 
adjoins that of the U.S.S.R. for roughly half the distance between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, before turning due south to march with 
Iran. Previous articles! have dealt with the political, strategic, and 
economic position of Turkey, and it is the purpose of the present article 
to bring this information up to date. 

During the period under review Turkish foreign policy has been 
dictated by the necessity of finding markets for her goods and sources of 
modern war equipment. Itis natural, therefore, that Turkey’s relations 
with the Great Powers should be conditioned by their military fortunes 
and ability to trade with her, although the significance of any given 
agreement is sometimes to be.measured not so much by the fact of its 
signature as by the extent to which it becomes effective. i 


The Russo-German Pact of August 1939, the Russian invasion of 
Poland and Finland, afd the annexation of the Baltic States revived 
traditional Turkish fears of Russian expansion which had been lying 


dormant since the signature of the Russo-Turkish Pact of Neutrality. 


and Friendship in 1925. These fears, however unfounded, have proved 
a very potent factor. In April, 1940 the existing. tension between 
Russia and Turkey was somewhat eased by conciliatory speeches made 
by the Turkish Prime Minister and M. Molotov, and in June, 1940 a 
Turkish commercial delegation successfully concluded negotiations for 
' the exchange of Turkish products for Russian oil. 


In the spring of 1940 Italy, rather than Germany, was the chief cause 


of Turkish anxiety. Italy, nevertheless, occupied first place among 
countries trading with Turkey d the period January-October, 
1940, and in February, 1940 the Turkish press reported that an agree- 


1 Vide the Bwlieisns of 4th November, 1939, 10th February, 1940; and 24th 
February, 1940. 
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ment with Italy was about to be ed by which it was expected to 
effect an exchange.to the value hee million of Turkish cereals, 
minerals, cotton, oleaginous seeds, olive oil, fish, and wool for Ttalian 
textiles, machinery, motors, finished iron and steel, and chemical and 
medical products. . . 

As a result of the Treaty of Mutual Agsistance between Great Britain, 
France, and Turkey, signed on Oct. 19, 1999, trade between Turkey and 
Great Britain was doubled. In 1939 Great Britain supplied 6.2 per cent 
of Turkey’s total imports and purchased 3.4 per cent of her total 
ue In the period January-October, 1940, she supplied 12.4 per cent 

‘urkey’s imports and took 10.4 per cent of her rts. Nevertheless, 
during that period Great Britain occupied only fourth place amo 
countries trading with Turkey, coming after Italy, the U.S.A., an 
Rumania. 

The attempt to increase trade with Britain presented considerable 
difficulties. The United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, set up in 
April, 1940, developed pre-emptive purchases of Turki tobacco, w ich 
conflicted with American tobacco sales to Great Britain, and Turkish 
dried fruit, which conflicted with similar Empire interests. Added 
difficulties arose from the fact that Turkish firms were unwilling to 
contract except on a basis of payment on delivery in Turkey, whereas 
British firms wished for payment against shipping documents in London. 

Turkey’s trade with Germany during early 1940 was mdicative of her 
political relations with that country. Turkish Ministry of Commerce 
statistics showed that Turkey’s exports to Germany had fallen from 58 
per cent of her total exports in January and February, 1939, to 2 per 
cent during the same period of 1940. In February, 1940 80 German 
specialists employed at a munitions factory at Kirikkale and the coal- 
fields at Zonguldak were ed from Turkey, together with Krupp’s 
employees engaged on work on two submarines in the Golden Horn 
shipyards. In March the German Twrkische Post was suspended and its 
offices closed. Meanwhile Germany was not inactive, and succeeded in 
opening negotiations for a new agreement, which were'still proceeding 
in June, 1940, when the collapse of France completely changed, tem- 
porarily at any rate, the situation in the Near East. 

By Article 2 of the Special ent which formed part of the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance of . 19, 1939, the French and British 
Governments undertook to iude Turkey ' ‘as soon as possible" with 
armaments of various kinds. Owing to the shortage of eques at 
home and the necessary system of priorities enforced, ey had 
received by June, 1940 a negligible quantity of the armaments she had 
been led to expect. On Italy's entry into the war on June 10, 1940, 
Turkey was asked by France and Great Britain to implement the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance of 1939. On June 26 Dr. Saydam, the Prime 
Minister, announced in the Grand National Assembly Turkey's decision 
to invoke Protocol 2 of the Treaty, which established her right ` 
to abstain from action likely to involve her in hostilities with the 
U.S.S.R. 


* Protocol 2 states. ''The obligations undertaken by Tur in virtue of the 
- above-mentioned Treaty cannot compel that country to e &ction having 
as its effect, or involving as its consequence, entry into armed conflict with the 
Soviet Union.” 
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The repercussions from the new situation were immediately apparent. 
The long-drawn-out trade negotiations wıth Germany were now con- 
cluded, and on July 18, 1940 an Me was signed providing for an 
exchange of goods to the value of {T21 million, Germany to supply 
Turkey with machinery, spare parts, and rolling stock, for Turkish 
tobacco, mohair, olive oil, dyied fruits, oats, cattle-feeding cake, 
opium, skins, and cotton. A German request that chrome should be 
included in the commodities supplied by Turkey was refused, the Turks 
pointing out that it was earmarked for repayment of British credits for 
the Karabuk iron and steel works and industrial credits of £10 million 

ted to Turkey in 1938. German attempts to secure a more 
vourable exchange rate were frustrated, the Reichsmark being 
calculated at the former rate of 50.5 piastres. The Turks also 
insisted that Germany should shoulder the burden of transport, 
delivering her goods in Turkey and carrying Turkish goods to Germany. 
In November, 1940 it was reported that the dispatch of Turkish 
products to Germany had been suspended owing to Germany’s inability 
to effect deliveries of locomotives. 

The Turkish Minister of Commerce, speaking in June, said that 
Rumania had replaced Italy as Turkey’s best customer and was now buy- 
ing wool, mohayr, and sesame seed, commodities which she had not previ- 
ously taken. Two new trade agreements with Rumania were signed in 
Istanbul on Sept. 27, 1940, by which Turco-Rumanian ex es were 
raised to £7 million (about four times the amount involved in the 
previous treaty signed in September, 1939). Rumania agreed to ex- 
change petrol and fuel oils for Turkish raw materials and textiles. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The Russian occupation of Bessarabia at the end of June, 1940 was 
favourably commented on by the Turkish press. The publication by 
Germany in July of “documents” found in Paris (a dispatch from M. 
Massigli, French Ambassador to Turkey, to M. Daladier) suggesting 
that canine the Finnish war Turkey had been an accomplice to a 
A d attack by the Allies on Baku, was designed to stimulate ill- 

eeling between Russia and Turkey. The charges were refuted by M. 

Saydam before the Grand National Assembly. In September, 1940, 

M. Terentiev, the Soviet Ambassador to Turkey, was replaced by 

M. Vinogradov, reputed to be more acceptable to the Turks than his 

ecessor. The U.S.S.R. agreed to allow transport of goods through 

er territory between Turkey and Finland, in fulfillment of a recent 
agreement between these two countries. 

As to relations with France, on the collapse of that country Great 
Britain shouldered her share of commitments involved in the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance. In addition, however, to British difficulties in 
releasing to Turkey war material which was badly needed elsewhere, 
Italy's entry into the war raised the problem of transport. In July, 1940 
the last section of the Istanbul-Baghdad railway was completed, and in 
the same month a Turkish mission was sent to explore the possibility 
of using Basra as a port for trade with the U.S., Japan, Great Britain, 
&nd the British Empire and to develop economic relations with India. 
In October, 1940, an agreement was signed between the railway 
administrations of Turkey, Syria, and Iraq for the co-ordination of 
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transport services and the reciprocal use of rolling stock. Freight on 
this line was at that time over £6 a ton, which was too expensive for 
the transit of any but special commodities. On Dec. 5, 1940, a financial 
and trade agreement was announced between Turkey and Great Britain 
which set up the machinery for a vastly increased exchange of goods 
between Turkey and the whole Sterling area. 

The Italian attack on Greece on Oct. 28,1940, found the Turkish press 
wholeheartedly on the side of the Greeks. Turco-Greek relations were 
_ based on a Pact of Friendship, Non-Aggression, and Neutrality signed 

on Sept. 14, 1933,! which provided for a mutual tee of frontiers 
arid was valid for 10 years, and a Pact of Balkan Understanding signed 

on Feb. 9, 1934,* which also provided for a mutual guarantee of frontiers. 
Both these Pacts were, however, intended to provide against aggression 
by a Balkan State, and not by one of the Great Powers. Turkey did not 
render Greece military assistance, but a Turkish assurance to Greece 
that a Bulgarian attack on her rear would be met by Turkish armed 
force released 2 Greek divisions for the Italian front. f 

The British Government had earlier hoped to induce Bulgaria to 

- declare herself, dnd to persuade Turkey and Yugoslavia to join a 
military alliance for their mutual protection i the German 
menace. Instead, on Feb. 17, 1941, Turkey and B ia signed a joint 
statement in Ankara exchanging assurances of non ion. On 
March 1 Pues signed the Tripartite Pact. Mr. arrived in 
Ankara on Feb. 26, accompanied by Sir John Dill, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. He was unsuccessful, however, in accomplishing any 
effective rapprochement between Turkey and Yugoslavia. On Feb. 27 
Yugoslavia signed a pact with Hungary, already a signatory of the 
Tripartite Pact. On March 24 Russia gave Turkey a guarantee, issued 
in the form of a joint Turco-Soviet communiqué, not to embarrass her if 
she were involved in a defensive war. On March 4 Herr von Papen, 
German Ambassador in Turkey, delivered the first of a series of nal 
letters from Hitler to President Inónü; dnd on April 6 the erani 
invaded Greece and Yugoslavia. On April 19 the’ German wireless 
announced that Bulgarian troops had arrived in Macedonia and Thrace. - 
Although Turkey’s obligation to come to Greece’s assistance in the event 
of an attack by Bulgaria had been clearly admitted in the Turkish press, 
it was hardly to be expected that she would act at this late hour, as the 
British evacuation of Greece started on April 22 and the German forces 
entered Athens on April 27. There is little doubt, however, that 

' Turkey's failure to come to Greece’s assistance aroused great bitterness 
among the Greeks at the time. How far this has since been mitigated 
by the dispatch of Turkish foodstuffs to Greece only time can tell. For 
Turkey to have attacked Germany, lacking in armaments as Turkey 
then was, would have been plainly suicidal. She would almost certainly 
have courted disaster had she left the defences of the Chatalja Lines to 
be engaged by the Germans on the flat expanse which lies before them. 
Nor was Great Britain in a position to undertake the further hea 
commitment that military action by Turkey would have involved. It 
is very possible that Turkey has served the Allied cause best, in the 


1 For text seo Documents on International Affairs, 1933, p. 407. 
2 For text see Ibid., p. 408. ` 
' 3 For text of communiqués soo The Times, March 25, 1941. 
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long run, by remaining neutral. She has so far been able to deny to 
the Germans the easy route to Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Egypt. 


To return to the trade position, the exchanges with Germany were 
increasing steadily; and by January, 1941 the value of goods exported 
to Germany exceeded that of goods exported to Great Britain by 

16,000 whereas in Januagy, 1940, the value of exports to Great 
ritain had exceeded that of goods exported to Germany by £T1,993,000. 
In February, 1941 22 locomotives and 17 railway carriages were 
delivered to Turkey by Germany, in exchange for which Turkey sent 
hides and skins. On April 30, 1941, a supplementary trade protocol was 
initialled, involving the exchange of Turkish tobacco for German 
machinery and spare parts. Nevertheless, Turco-German trade 
remained negligible compared with pre-war figures. With German and 
Bulgarian troops on her Thracian frontier, the Germans in occupation 
of Crete, and Libya lost to Great Britain little rise was felt when on 
wi 18, 1941 Turkey signed a Treaty of Friendship with Germany.! 

e mend contained a mutual guarantee of the territory of each party 
and fo dowed close economic relations between the two countries, 

but left unimpaired Turkey's Treaty with Great Britaih. M. Sarajoglu, 
inastatement to ial das intimated that henceforward the publications 
of the press and wireless must be ‘‘in the spirit of friendship and mutual 
trust which characterize the relations between Germany and Turkey". 
The Ankara wireless ceased to broadcast only British war guds, 
and press comment on Germany changed noticeablý. Nevertheless, on 
July. 10, Ikdam was suppressed for publishing an anti-British article, 
and within three or four months the situation had been almost 
entirely restored. _ è 
The German attack on Russia followed four days after the signature 
of the German Treaty. Turkish fears of Russia's designs on the 
Straits revived. Hitler s reference in his speech of June 22 to an alleged 
inquiry by M. Molotov, at the time of his visit to Berlin in November; 
1940, Milan fear reactions to a possible Russian annexation of 
the Straits tended to make the Turks more receptive to German allega- 
.tions that Britain had agreed to Russian designs, but Turkish 
fears were somewhat "e le by the Russo-Polish Agreement 
signed on July 30, which the Turks regarded as a possible indication of 
Russia's abandonment of her former seemin ly expansionist policy, to- 
ether with the presentation on Aug. 10 of identical declarations by 
ritain and Russia’ stating that they had no aggressive intentions 
regarding the Straits, and offering Turkey every help and assistance in 
the event of her being attacked by a European Power. In the autumn, 
Russian resistance evoked admiration in the Turkish press, and a favour- 
able impression was created by deliveries of Russian oil to Turkey at a 
time when the Soviets were most hard-pressed by the Germans. 
Meanwhile, events had been taking place in the countries on Turkey's 
borders. The British suppression of the revolt in Iraq, which started at 
the beginning of May, was greeted with satisfaction in the Turkish press. 
A request by the Vichy Government to allow the transit of war materials 
across Turkish territory wasrefused. The campaign in Syria was followed 
: 1 For text see Ths Times, June 19, 1941. 
3 For text see Manchester Guardian, August 14, 1941. 
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with particular interest, and the signature of the Armistice Convention 
on July 12, 1941, was favourably commented on. The joint British- 
Soviet invasion of Iran on Aug. 25, however, produced a very different 
reaction. The press was critical, and the Ankara wireless referred to the 
invasion as being "incompatible with the ideas of right and justice". 
This attitude may have been due partly to the special ties of friendship 
which bound the two countries, and paftly to Turkey's fear of Russia. 

As Great Britain was gradually able to release more war material to 
Turkey the problem of transport became increasingly acute. Germany, 
by her occupation of the islands of Chios and Mitylene, commanded the 
entrance to the Straits, and Alexandretta and Mersina were the only 
remaining ports available. Neither of these ports had an adequate 
railway for dealing with the increasing volume of traffic, nor had they 
suitable equipment for handling such heavy goods as locomotives. In 
August, 1941, the congestion of goods at Alexandretta was reported to 
be acute. In January, 1942, a contract was signed by the U.K.C.C. for 
the construction of a jetty at Alexandretta and the completion of an 
existing one at Mersina. During the first 8 months of 1941 Great Britain 
shipped to Turkey 44,000 tons of goods, of which 36,000 tons had actually 
arrived. On Sept. 29 an agreement was signed with Great Britain for 
the export to the British Empire of foodstuffs to the value of {T4 million. 

In July, 1941,1t was reported that agricultural machinery from the 
United States was arriving in Turkey; also that a new Turkish steam- 
ship service was to be inaugurated between the U.S. and Turkey. More 
important, on Dec. 3, 1941, President Roosevelt announced that the 
Lease-lend Act had been extended to Turkey. 

In May, 1941, sea communications with Italy were restored and in 
September, 1941, an agreement was signed to the value of approximately 
£16 million for the exchange of Turkish olive oil, eggs, mohair, leather, 
and hides, for Italian nails, cable wires, sulphur, hats, and motor cars 
without TE In August, 1941, an Italian tanker, the Tarvisio, shown 
on official pre-war lists as an auxiliary war vessel and as such not 
entitled under the Montreux Convention to pass through the Straits, 
tried to reach the Black Sea. She was stopped at Chanak while dis- 
cussions took place. The Turks finally decided to make an exception in 
her case, and to allow her through the Straits and back with the proviso, 
however, that all pilotage facilities were denied her through the mmed 
Straits. The T'arvisio decided to turn back. 


Negotiations to bring about the close economic relations between 
Germany and Turkey foreshadowed in the Treaty of Friendship of June 
18, 1941 were prolonged until October, and the trade agreement which 
expired on the Aug. 9, 1941, was extended until Oct. 9. Germany was 
faced with an acute problem of transport. The bri over the Maritza 
river, where the Istanbul-Sofia railway line crosses Greek territory, were 
blown up by the Greeks in April and had not been repaired. A lorry 
service was'established by the Germans in August between Sofia and 
Istanbul, and deliveries by sea were limited to approximately 1,000 tons 
a week. Clodius visited Altar in July, but in August the discussions 
were broken off after a Turkish refusal of contracts for the construction 
of railways, bridges, and roads by German technicians. Documents 
revealing a German plan for the invasion of Turkey captured by the 
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Russians and presented to the Turks the same mohth may have in- 
fluenced this decision. In September Clodius was back again in Ankara, 
and finally, on Oct. 9, 1941, after desperate German efforts to secure 
Turkish chrome, an agreement was signed, to be valid until March 31, 
1943, for an exchange of goods to the value of approximately £T100 
million. Germany was to provige steel and war material in exchange for 
Turkish raw materials, cereals, cotton, tobacco, olrve oil, and minerals. 
The Turkish currency remained at the rate of 50.5 piastres to the Reichs- 
mark. The outcome of the negotiations about chrome was that Turkey 
agreed to supply Germany with 90,000 tons in 1943 and the same 
quantity in 1944, but only after the expiry of the Anglo-Turkish 

ment, and on condition that by the end of 1942 Germany had 
delivered to Turkey war material to the value of £T18 million, and 
that Turkish chrome deliveries during those two years were uoce 
by equivalent German deliveries of war material. 


President Inónu on Nov. 1, 1941, ina speech before the Grand National 
Assembly, stated that the independence of the Balkans constituted 
one of the bases upon which Turkish foreign policy rested. In January, 
1942, the signature of the Greek and Yugoslav agreement in London was 
warmly welcomed in Tan and Y emi Sabah, and beralded as the begin- 
ning of a future Balkan Confederation which would be dependent on the 
Democracies and in which Turkey would participate. : 

The German reverse in Russia in Décember was not long in making 
itself felt. In January, 1942, the importation of the German periodical, 

_Stgnal, was prohibited, and 13 Axis agents were arrested, among them 
3 Syrians who had been working in the German news agency in Istanbul. 
Railway communication between Europe and Turkey was not restored 
until June 18, 1942, and German commercial activities were naturally 
somewhat restricted until then. On June 2, 1942, it was announced that 
a Turco-German credit agreement had been signed involving am ex- 
change of goods valued at £T55 million, prices to be those ruling before 
the war, plus an agreed percentage. £145 million of German credit were 
not covered by the price agreement but reserved for free commercial 
exchange between German and Turkish traders. In July it was reported 
that an agreement had been signed for the purchase of German rolling- 
stock to the value of £T19 million. 

In February, 1942, Vatan reported that a commercial exchange to the 
value of £12} million had been negotiated between Italy and Turkey, 
Italy to supply hardware, nails, wire, pipes, automobiles, sulphur, 
cigarette paper, chemicals, and pharmaceutical products, dyes, flavour- 
ings and hats, for Turkish olive oil, opium, eggs, and skins. 

British trade with Turkey during 1942 has*shown steady progress, 
in spite of the ever-present transport problem and growing shortage 
of shipping. Figures for the first ux months of 1942 show that Turkish 
imports from the sterling group were to the value of £15 million (exclu- 
sive of agtual-war ing del which shows a very substantial increase: 
over the correspondin e.of £3,600,000 for the longer period of 
eightrionthein (odo: 64 eb. 19,1942, a Halkew, or Turkish community 
centre, organized by the People's Party (there are 400 such centres in 
Turkey), was.opened in London, the first of such centres outside Turkey 
The same month Hussein Rauf Orbay, a former Prime Minister, was 
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appointed to succeed Dr. Aras as Turkish Ambassador, and on Sept. 1 
a number of distinguished Turkish journalists arrived in London as 
the guests of the Minister of Information. 

The German successes in North Africa in June caused grave anxiety; 
Turkish opinion towards Great Britain is, however, greatly influenced by 
the fact that, in spite of all difficultigs, goods are being delivered to 
Turkey. On Aug. 5 M. Sarajoglu, who became Prime Minister on Dr. 
Saydam's death, speaking before the Grand National Assembly referred 
to the alliance with Great Britain as constituting the fundamental 
factor of Turkey's political system. He also thanked Great Britain for 
ur supply of over 100,000 tons of cereals to Turkey in 1941. America 

thanked for her protnise of 15,000 tons of cereals, with an 
additional quantity if Turkey could arrange the necessary transport. 
The growing importance of Turco- American relations was seen in the 
appointment in January, 1942, of Mr. Lawrence Steinhardt, formerly 
Ambassador in Moscow, as Ambassador to Turkey, and Lease-lend 
material from America is now reaching Turkey on an increasing scale. - 

Turkey's traditional fear of Russia was manifested by the anxiety 
of the Turkish press at a suggestion made early in February by Sir 
Stafford Cripps tbat Russia should occupy Berlin at the close of 
hostilities, and a further set-back to Turco-Russian relations resulted 
from the Ankara bomb trial. On Feb. 24 a bomb exploded within 18 

of von Papen, the German Ambassador, and the man who threw 
it, alleged to be a Yugoslav communist, was killed. Four men were 
brought to trial, two of them Soviet subjects, Leonid Koórnilov, an 
employee of the Soviet Intourist Bureau at' Istanbul, and Yorgi 
Pavlov, a professor of history attached to the Soviet Consulate at 
Istanbul. The trial continued until the middle of June, when the two 
Soviet subjects were sentenced to 20 years' penal servitude, while the 
other two men, both Turks, received a sentence of 10 years. The judg- 
ment stated that, in spite of lack of material evidence, the Court had 
come to the conclusion that the accused men had conspired to assassin- 
ate von Papen. The U.S.S.R. had from the start emphatically, denied 
any connexion with the affair, and there was a violent reaction to the 
verdict in the Soviet press. The Russian Ambassador returned to 
Moscow to report on the situation. The anxiety of the Turks to improve 
relations with Russia, despite this incident, was shown by the appoint- 
ment of M. Jevad Achikalin, third in rank at the Turkish Foreign Office, 
as Ambassador to Russia. He left for Kuibyshev on Aug. 3. 

The German advance towards the last remaining Russian Black Sea 
ports raises the question of the position of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet if 
all the naval bases are lost. Under the Montreux Straits Convention 
belligerent warships are debarred from passing through the Straits un- 
less Turkey is herself a belligerent, when the passage of warships is left 
entirely to the discretion of the Turkish Government. Her neutrality ` 
is the cardinal point of Turkey's foreign policy, recently reaffirmed by 
M. Sarajoglu in his speech of Aug. 5, and there is no likelihood whatever 
of her departing from it unless a direct attack is made on her territory. 
She is also the zealous guardian of the Straits, and is not likely to 
depart from a strict adherence to the Montreux Convention, which she 
fought so hard to obtain and which remains, like her neutrality, a prime 
factor of her foreign policy. D. K. 


BRAZIL ENTERS THE WAR 


THE declaration by the Brazilian Government on August 22 that a state 
of war existed between Brazil and the Axis Powers was a natural, if not 
inevitable, development in the policy which that country has been 
following ever since the idea of American continental solidarity first 
began to be translated into action through the decisions taken at the 
Conferences of the Pan-American Union. President Vargas’ Govern- 
ment very early recognized the nature of the German threat to the 
South American countries, and equally quickly realized that if this 
was to be met effectively there must be active co-operation with the 
United States, as well as with the other countries of South America. 
One of the results of this clear-sightedness has been that Brazil has 
taken prompter and more severe steps against the German element in 
her population than has any other Latin-American Republic. 

There are many reasons why the principle of continental solidarity 
should have become so important and so active an element in Brazilian 
policy. Not only is a large and influential section of the population 
made up of people of German, Italian, and Japanese blood, but it has 
for some time been known to the Government that the Germans and 
Japanese have long been preparing the ground for attempts at breaking 
up the country, and even for annexing large areas in the rich and highly 
developed south. Added to this is the geographical fact that in the 
north-east, ın the so-called “bulge”, Brazil possesses an area which is 
much nearer to Europe and Africa than any other part of America, and 
which would provide the obvious bridgehead for an Axis invasion of 
the South American continent. 

Something has already been said of German activities, and of the 
measures taken to deal with them, ın a previous article 1n the Bulletin. 
It may be added that the German-owned Condor air line, by the time 
the Government stepped in and took over control of it, had a network of 
flying services all over the bulge, and that the German spy-ring in 
North Brazil was found, when broken up by the authorities, to possess 
plans of the Pan-American air base at Natal. Among many other 
discoveries oe police raids on German organizations last autumn 
were reported to be details of a plot to seize the whole province of Rio 
Grande do Sul and annex it to the Reich. Quite recently the authorities 
obtained proof that the Japanese Black Dragon Society was working in 
close contact with the Gestapo in preparing the most thorough plans for 
gaining control of the coast of Sao Paulo State, where the majority of 
the Japanese live and where they were stated to be ready to place a 
highly trained army of 30,000 men in the field at any moment. In- 
vestigation showed that the leaders of both the German and the 
Japanese colonies received instructions direct from Berlin and Tokyo by 
wireless. In one raid alone, last March, six wireless stations were seized, 
one of them with a transmitting range of 12,000 miles; The Japanese 
fishing industry on the Sao Paulo coast was described as so highly 
organized—with a Japanese admiral in disguise at 1ts head—that a 
Brazilian military authority, in a statement last April, declared that 
the coast of the State was virtually under Japanese control. 


1 See "Latin America and the War, III", Bwllsiys of July 25, 1942, Vol XIX, 
No 15 . 
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These instances must suffice to indicate the extent to which the 
integrity and safety of the State were endangered by the enemy within 
the gates. The measures taken by the Government were not confined to 
the suppression or controlling of these activities—by the closing of 
German schools, the banning of the distribution of Axis literature, the 
taking over of the Condor air line,} thegrrest of German Fifth Columnists, 
and other moves of which something has been said in the previous 
article—but extended to important developments aimed at strengthen- . 
xs s e defence of the country. This is being done partly through 

boration with United.States' measures in sea and air patrols and 
the construction of air bases, and the acceptance of United States' 
assistance and co-operation in developing Brazil's strategic material 
resources; and partly through the increase in the strength and efficiency 
of the three Fighting Services, the stationing of troops throughout the 
German areas, and steps such as declaring Fernando do Noronha 
island a military zone, which was done at the time diplomatic relations 
with the Axis were broken off. 

Sed: is in the forms in which collaboration with the United States has 

dat hr into effect that Brazil has given such outstanding evidence 
r her, American solidarity is a very real and important element 
in mgrum Ás early as June, 1940, President Vargas declared that 
“Brazil will not fail President Roosevelt in 'complete loyalty", and 
would continue to adhere to the principle of continental solidarity, and 
a year later, when the attitude of the itd States had become quite 
clear as one of all-out assistance to the nations fighting Axis aggression, 
these statements were already being fous practical effect. Án agree- 
ment with Washington was reached giving the United States the 
exclusive right for two years to all Braml’s strategic materials, the 
United States undertook to lend Brazil $100 million for the construction 
of air bases, which would remain Brazilian property but ''available for 
the United States’ use in case of emergency”, and United States aircraft 
were stated already to be Brazilian airfields on their way to 
‘Africa. In July, 1941 President Vargas authorized the local subsidiary 
of Panair do Brasil to construct rim d eight airfields in' the area 
north of the Amazon and in the b 

Of the strategic materials rubber 13 now perhaps the most important. 
On April 1 last a decree was issued giving the Bank of Brazil control of 
the trade, and in July provision was made for the establishment of 
credits to finance its cultivation and tapping, with United States 
participation through lease-lend assistance. In May an agreement was 
reached with Washington under which the United States undertook 
to open a $14 million credit for Brazil's purchase of mining machinery 
and railway material with which to increase her output of iron ore. As for 
the development of air bases, it was made quite clear from the beginning 
that these werefor the use of any American country the victim of Axis 
aggression. Asthe Foreign Minister stated in November, 1941, in such 
an event “the air bases we build on the coast will actually belong to all 
American countries" and he added ‘‘weshall not beneutralif an American 
nation enters the war... we follow America, and will share America's 
destiny". Earlier than this, at the celebratión on September 7 of the 


1 The line was taken over in January, and resumed flying the PRAS month 
under Braxlian administration and personnel. ~ 
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anniversaryofthe country'sindependence, Presidént Vargashad declared . 
that “the war preparations of the American peoples are defensive. They 
do not belong only to the nation making them, but constitute an arsenal 
for the whole continent". 

When December 7 came and the German declaration of war on the 
United States President Vargas atonce ordered the freezing of the funds of 
all thé non-American nations at war and, equally promptly, after the 
severance of relations with the Axis Powers on January 28, ordered the 
arrest of persons distributing Axis literature, the handing in of al] arms 
by Axis nationals, and other measures of control. It was soon after this 
that the attacks on Brazilian ships began,! a challenge which was at 
once met by a declaration by the Government that the sinking of her . 
shipping would not be allowed to halt her traffic with North America. 
When the U-boat attacks continued, four vessels being lost in February 
and early March, the President took the strongest possible action without 
any beating about the bush. A decree of March 11 suspended the con- 
stitutional guarantees safeguarding pom and ownership and author- . 
ized the seizure of the property of nationals of countries committing 
acts of aggression against Brazil. This measure was understood to affect 
the property of some 500 Axis concerns, including banks, and steps 
were promptly taken to sequestrate a proportion, calculated on a sliding 
scale, of the earnings of all Axis firms. At the same time President 
Vargas assumed power to declare war or a state of emergency. 

Attention was then turned to the state of preparedness of the Army, 
and in April two decrees were issued, one providing for the calling up of 
reserves and for the enlistment of volunteers, and the second lengthen- 
ing from one to four years the period during which conscripted men 
were to'be “at the disposition of the military Commands"? Meanwhile 
many Axis agents had been arrested—by the beginning of April the 
number was reported to have reached 200—and characteristic protests 
were received from the German Government threatening Brazil with 
economic strangulation after the war should interference with its 
nationals continue. Berlin saw nothing inconsistent in making further . 
protests against the alleged “brutal aggression" against people of 
German race while U-boat attacks against Brazilian shipping continued 
to be made. The Brazilian Government's reply was to increase 
military preparedness, send Brazilian aircraft to collaborate with U.S. 
patrols over the south-west Atlantic, ignore the German protests, and 
finally, seize Axis and Axis-controlled shipping and funds as the only 
tangible and effective guarantee of compensation for the loss of Brazilian 
lives and ships at sea. In May, as a further means of suppressing. ` 
German propaganda and espionage, all trade in U.S. dollars was pro- 
hibited. The Bank of B ordered all holders of dollars to deposit 
them with the Bank, and as from May 22 dollars were no longer legal 
tender in Brazil' 

On August 18 the loss of five more ships was announced, and feeling ran 


1 Germany's first act of war was the sinking of the passenger and cargo steamer 
Bwarqus on February 15. 

1 A Brazihan bomber was reported to have taken part in the destruction of a 
U-boat on May 23.. 

* Axis had been partly financed with dollar currency appropriated 
in France and the other occupied countries. ` 
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exceedingly high in Rio de Janeiro and other cities. Next day all troops 
on leave were recalled, and the coastal waters cleared of Brazilian 
shipping, and on Aug. 20 President Vargas ordered the detention of all 
the yu. nationals—except those with diplomatic status—who were on 
the point of sailing for Europe in an exchange of citizens between 
Brazil and the two Axis Powers. On August 22 the final step was taken. 
The above must suffice to give an indication of the consistency and 
single-mindedness of Brazil’s foreign policy since the realization reached 
the American continent of the nature and extent of Axis designs. 
Further details of the measures taken to put this policy into effect will 
be found in the Chronology in this and earlier issues, in particular those 
of January 24 last and subsequent dates. 
f H. L. 


ERRATUM 


‘Owing to a printing error the title of the Note on the Developments 
in India, in the Bulletin of August 22 last, was shown incorrectly on 
the outside cover. It should, of course, have been as printed at the 
head of the Note itself and in the Table of Contents. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Bombs were dropped at scattered points in several parts of England, 
particularly in East Anglia and jn the east and south coastal areas, 
while ees d was also done at places in the Midlands, but no heavy 
attack developed, and casualties were not numerous. The offensive 

ainst Germany was continued, with heavy raids on Osnabrück 

ug. 17 night), Flensburg (Aug. 18 night), Frankfurt and Wiesbaden 
nes 24 night), other placesin Western Germany (Aug. 25 day and night), 

and Gd 2 Ru. 27 night), and Nuremberg and Saarbrücken 
(Aug. 28 night). Great damage was done at all these places, and losses 
were 16 bombers on Aug. 24 night, and 30 on each of the nights of Aug. 
27 and 28. Emden was also raided by 2 dade bombers in day- 
light on Aug. 23. Besides these attacks jectives in the a 
Countries and Northern. France were bombei. and daily sw 
made, particularly over the Ostend, Dieppe, Havre, and Abbeville stress. 
American B17 Fortress bombers also began operations in this dicate, 
and bombed Amiens, Le Trait (Rouen), Rotterdam, targets near Albert, 
and an aerodrome at Wevelghem near Courtrai, all in daylight and 
without loss. In attacking Rotterdam and Albert they were escorted by 
Spitfires, though the distances entailed flights longer than had hitherto 
been made by fighters. 

The Germans described all the attacks on Germany as nuisance 
raids, in which only civilian life and property suffered. The raid on 
Cassel, they said, was "by no means a large-scale attack". They also 
reported Luftwaffe attacks on Hull, Norwich, Ipswich, Peterborough, 
Derby, Yarmouth, Folkestone, Swanage, Swindon, Brighton, and Sal- 
combe. 

Early on Aug. 19 a landing was effected in France in the Dieppe area. 
The forces taking part were mainly Canadians, with some British Special 
Service troops, a detachment from a United States Ranger Battalion, 
and a small contingent of Fighting French. They were transported and 
escorted by the Navy, with air cover and co-operation by the R.A.F. 
the U.S. Air Force, the Ro Canadian and Royal New Zealand Ait 
Forces, and Polish, Czech, Norwegian, Belgian, and French squadrons. 

The French people were is by ‘radio that the operation was not 
an invasion, and were warned “to avoid any action which nee com- 
promise their security. When the day comes to ask active help of the 
French people we will say so. ... To-day we say to you; do nothing". 
Landings were made at all the 6 points selected and heavy opposition 
was met, particularly east of Dieppe, at Berneval. The troops on the 
right flank destroyed a 6-in. gun battery and a munitions dump, and 
then re-embarked. In the centre (Dieppe port) tanks were landed, and 
a radio location station and an A.A. battery were destroyed. Heavy 
fighting took place, and the tanks could not be re-embarked. Meanwhile, 
as & diversionary operation, 2 squadrons of B17s, with fighter escort, 
heavily bombed the German fighter base at Abbeville, without loss. 
All the troops were re-embarked within a few minutes of the time sched- 
uled, the operation being completed 9 hours aíter the landing, as 
planned. Losses were fairly heavy on both sides. 
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The objectives of the raid were stated to be: the testing by an offen- 
sive on a larger scale than before of the defences of a heavily defended 
section of the coast, and the operation was “a reconnaissance in force, 
having a vital part in our agreed offensive policy". It was known that 
the Germans had recently been heavily reinforcing the coastal defences 
everywhere, and it became clear during the raid that they had brought 
additional.troops and guns to Dieppe quite recently. The tanks were 
landed, despite this, heavy casualties inflicted, prisoners taken, and 2 
small vessels sunk. ; 

Ín the air one of the greatest battles of the war took place. The 
Germans called up aircraft from all parts of France and the Low Coun- 
tries. 91 of them were certainly destroyed, and about 180 damaged, 
many of them seriously enough to be counted as probable losses. The 
Allied losses were 98 aircraft, but 30 pilots were saved; the destroyer 
Berkeley was sunk, anti a fairly large number of landing craft. 

Press reports stated that off Berneval, owing to a German naval 
patrol sighting the Commandos approaching, the coastal batteries put 
down a curtain of fire which made it impossible for the landing party to 
get near enough to silence them—the first vital objective of the landing 
at that point—and these guns were never silenced. 

The German accounts spoke of a large-scale landing, about 1 division 
strong, which was repelled with heavy losses, so that by 4 p.m. there 
was not a single armed soldier on the Continent. This t success was 
. achieved, they said, without drawing on reserves. e landings were 

made by 300 to 400 reas protected by 13 to 15 cruisers and destroyers 

and byaircraft. Behind these was a floating service of 6 transports and 3 
freighters, with, farther to the north, 26 transports as an operational re- 
serve, probably the bulk of the landing forces. Thesewereto gointo action 
as soon as the first wave had established a bridgehead. But this did not 
take place. The troops landed were wiped out everywhere and forced 
into the sea, and the 28 tanks landed were destroyed. Prisoners taken 
numbered 2,095, and aircraft destroyed 127, while German losses were 
35 only. Of the British naval forces 3 destroyers, 2 torpedo-boats, and 
2 transports were sunk by gun-fire, 1 destroyer, 1 escort ship, 1 m.t.b., 
and 5 transports by the Luftwaffe, while 4 cruisers, 4 destroyers, 4 m.t.bs, 
5 transports, and some small craft were heavily damaged. In air attacks 
on the fleeing naval forces the docks at Portsmouth and other objectives. 
were heavily bombed. ; 

The German losses in killed and wounded were 400 only. Vichy, 
however, reported them as very heavy, and Russian sources stated that 
some 3,000 wounded had been sent to Rouen. Berlin disposed of the 
whole operation by saying "the attempt served only political purposes, 
but defied all military reason. The German watch in the West has given 
the proper answer to an amateurish undertaking. It awaits all further 
attempts with the calm and strength of a force which has gained the 
victory in hundreds of battles". 

The following day, Aug. 20, a force of nearly 500 fighters made a 
sweep over Northern France, while B17s at the same time bombed 
Amiens without loss. The fighters saw very few German aircraft. 
B17s were again in action on Aug. 21 over the North Sea, where 11 of 
them were attacked by 20-25 F.W. 190s. They shot down 3 and seriously - 
damaged 9, without loss. - 
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At sea British submarines torpedoed and almost certainly sank 3 
supply ships off Norway, the British submarine Upholder was lost 
(announced Aug. 22), 14 Danish fishing vessels were seized for sailing 
outside -territonal waters (despite an Admuralty warning issued on 
July 20), a naval patrol almost certainly sank a Flak ship off Flushing 
and damaged 3 others, and aircraft hit 2 ships off the Frisian Islands 
and set an E-boat on fire. i . 

The Germans claimed successes in engagements between light craft 
in the Channel, and reported the sinking of a British submarine m the 
North Sea and of a, 5,000 ton vessel. On Aug. 24 Hitler's H.Q. announced 
that U-boats had just sunk 17 ships in the Atlantic. 

American Waters. On Aug. 19 the U.S. Navy Dept. announced that 
an armed raider of some 8,000 tons had sunk a steamer in the South 
Atlantic in the middle of July, shelling the crew when they took to the 
boats and taking 20 of them prisoner. The loss of more Brazilian vessels 
. was announced, the latest being the tanker Loutstana torpedoed while 

en route to Rio de Janeiro with oil. On Aug. 20 Brazilian reports stated 
that attacks had been made on 7 U-boats, of which 2 were believed sunk, 
and on Aug. 24 it was stated in Rio that 3 U-boats had been sunk off the 
coast within the previous 24 hours (Brazil declared war on Aug. 22). 
They had first been sighted by Uruguayan aircraft. On Aug. 28 the 
U.S. Navy Dept. announced that British. Coastal Command aircraft 
were co-operating in the anti-U-boat operations in the Western Atlantic. 





; GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

At the beginning of the period under review the Germans opened 
fresh heavy attacks in the Kletskaya and Kotelnikovo sectors re- 
spectively north- and south-west of Stalingrad, but were held by the 
Russians everywhere except at one point near Kletskaya. In the 
West Caucasus, however, the Germans were already across the Kuban, 
and the loss of Krasnodar was admitted by the Russians on Aug. 19. 
By this date, also, the Russians stated that the situation in the centre 
of the Stalingrad front had become most serious. The Germans had 
been reinforced and were E even greater efforts than before 
everywhere in the Don Bend, and though a strong force which suc- 
ceeded in landing on the east bank was completely wiped out and a 
successful counter-attack made on Aug 20 near Kletskaya, the pressure 
was maintained, and by Aug. 23 a footing had been secured. The 
Russians reported strong counter-attacks in the upper part of the Bend, 
and the defeat of repeated German attempts to cross the river, but 
admitted that one of these had succeeded, and the enemy were holding 
a belt of the east bank south-east of Kletskaya. "Meanwhile, on the 
evening of Aug. 21 & large mass of tanks had begun to advance in the 
Kotelnikovo sector; 60 of them were destroyed, but the Soviet lines 
were pierced at one point, the Russians pointing out (Aug. 25) that they 
were outnumbered there in armoured forces by 2 or 3 to 1. 

On Aug. 26 the Russians described the situation at Stalingrad as 
"complicated", and said 1t had reached its most critical point. The city 
itself was being bombed systematically and persistently, shipping on 
the Volga was being attacked, and rail communication with Moscow 
was severed (the line runs just east of the Don at the easternmost 
stretch of the Bend). On Aug. 28, however, a series of Russian counter- 
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attacks north-west of Stalingrad was stated to have checked the enemy, 
and the Russians claimed that the first German attempt to storm the 
citys defences by surprise had failed. A strong Soviet force had 
suddenly struck north from due west of the city, had recaptured 3 
positions, and also liquidated parties of parachute troops, and on Aug. 
29 the initiative in the so-called Kletskaya area (east and south-east of 
the town) was stated to be in Russian Rands. On Aug. 30 the Russians 
claimed to have checked the enemy both N.W. and S.W. of S a 
and next day reported an advance in the Kletskaya area, 

capturé of much booty and some prisoners. The Cent fon report P 
that day claimed that they had advanced south of Stalingrad and were 
only 15 miles from the.city. 

Gece in the Caucasus since the capture of Krasnodar 
was slow in the west (they claimed Krymskaya on Aug. 22 and Temryuk 
on Aug. 25), but a break through was made at Piatigorsk, where the 
Russians were outnumbered in every department. By Aug. 21 the 
Germans were part of the way through the spa district, and 3 days 
later fighting was reported at Prokhladnaya, the rail junction 70 miles . 
east of Piatigorsk where the branch line runs south to Ordzhonikidze. 
On Aug. 26 the Germans were reported to be trying to force a crossing 
of the Malka, a tributary of the Terek River, ing some 5 miles south 
of Prokhladnaya, and the Russians E E E withdrawal. 
Fighting also took place at Mozdok, some 40 miles east of Prokhlad- 
naya. No further developments were reported, except that on Aug. 25 
the Germans announced that the Nazi war flag had been hoisted on 
the summit of Mt. Elbruz, the highest peak in the Caucasus. 

. Inthecentral and Kalinin fronts, i.e. north-west of Moscow and in the 
Rzhev, Vyasma, and Bryansk areas, important developments were 
reported. On Aug. 26 the Russians announced that an offensive had 
begun 2 weeks earlier along a line of some 75 miles and the enemy had 
been thrown back 15 to 20 miles. They had routed 6 infantry divisions, 
2 mechanized, and 1 tank division, and by Aug. 20 had liberated 
610 inhabited localities. The booty taken included 250 tanks, 757 guns, 
567 mortars, 929 anti-tank guns, and many machine-guns, etc.; also 
2,220 lorries, 75 munition and supply dumps, and 959 motor-cycles. 
Apart from this they had destroyed 324 tanks, 343 guns, 2,400 lorries, 

690 wagons, and other material In air combat 252 German 'planes were 
` shot down and 290 destroyed or damaged on the ground. The number 
of Germans killed was estimated at 45,000. Fighting was now going on 
in the outskirts of Rzhev, after the success of attacks from the north 
and north-east in which Zubtsov was taken. The Russians claimed the 
destruction of 78 German aircraft in these attacks on Aug. 28 evening 
and night alone. On Aug. 29 they said the first line PS the Rzhev 
defences had been pierced and an airfield on the edge of the town 
occupied. 

The Germans, on Aug. 30, declared that all these claims were false, 
and that the attacks the previous day had failed completely. Since 
july 30, they said, 1,572 Russian tanks had been destroyed in that 
sector alone, and 547 aircraft shot down, for the loss of 25 German; 
while 17,000 prisoners had been captured. i 
- Russian reports covering the same period claimed there, be towards 
Bryansk. The Germans admitted Russian attacks: there, but stated 
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(Aug. 29) that they had destroyed 111 Russian tanks in frustrating 
these. On Aug. 23 the Russians reported the launching of an offensive 
in the Orel sector, in which they inflicted very heavy losses on the 
Hungarians, and on Aug. 30 they claimed progress in the stretch west 
of Medin and Kaluga, and a very satcenefal raid on ar airfield near 
Voronezh. s ' 

There were indications of ¢ renewal of the German attack on Lenin- 

, and on Aug. 29 Irvestig stated that for 2 months the enemy had 

massing large forces on Lake Ladoga. Stormovik aircraft had, 

however, caught this armada at its base, and had sunk 5 troopships and 
6 war vessels, ‘ 

Air raids on German territory were resumed. On Aug. 18 night 
Königsberg, Danzig, and Tilsit were bombed, on Aug. 20 Warsaw and 
some places in East Prussia and Upper Silesia, on Aug. 26 Berlin, 
Danzig, Kénigsberg, Stettin, Tilsit, Stolp, Schneidemühl and other 
places, and on Aug. 29 Berlin, Königsberg, Danzig, and Stettin. It 
was Claimed that losses of aircraft were almost nil. 

The Russian figures for aircraft losses in all the fighting were: 
week ended Aug. 22, 347 German and 194 Russian; and week ended 
Aug. 29, 498 German and 206 Russian. The German figures included 
some very large claims; e.g., on Aug. 19 104 Russian ’planes destroyed, 
on Aug. 23, 166, for the loss of 8 German, on Aug. 25 and 29, 157, for 
the loss of 9 German, and on Aug. 27, 108, for the loss of 1 German only. 
They also issued figures of losses for the-period Aug. 1 to 24, i.e. 
2,505 Russian aircraft, and 140 German. j 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking of 2 U-boats and 3 transports 
in the Black Sea, of a large tanker in the Baltic, and of 3 small naval 
craft in the Barents Sea. The Germans announced the sinking of 
large numbers of transports and other vessels in the Black Sea ports 
and at sea there and in the Sea of Azov, the destruction of several sub- 
marines—2 by Finnish aircraft on'Aüg. 19-20—and the sinking of many 
vessels, DUE tankers, on the Volga. 

On Aug. 18 the Soviet Information Bureau issued a statement of 
estimated losses in the period May 15 to Aug. 15, as follows: German, 
1,250,000 officers and men, of whom 480,000 killed, 3,390 tanks, 4,000 
guns, and 4,000 aircraft. Russian, 606,000 killed and wounded, 2,240 
tanks, 3,162 guns, and 2,198 aircraft. During the past 2 months the 
Germans had transferred 22 divisions from the West, and in Italy, 
H , Rumania, and elsewhere had mobilized 70 divisions for the 
Russian front, while other units had been formed in France, Denmark, 
and Spain, and compulsory mobilization had been carried out in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

No major action took place, and air activity over Malta was not 
intensive; aircraft approached the island nearly every day, however, 
and at least 20 were known to have been destroyed, bringing the total 
for August to 52. British raids were made on airfields in Sicily, and 
U.S. bombers attacked shipping at Suda Bay and in the Corinth 
Canal, without loss. 

The Admiralty announced (Aug. 19) that during the convoy actions 
on Aug. 11 and 12 at least 2 U-boats had been sunk, and 66 aircraft 
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destroyed. E-bodts attacked throughout the night of Aug. 12, and 2 
were sunk. 8 British aircraft were lost (4 pilots saved) and the A.A. 
. cruiser Cairo and the destroyer Foresight. . . 

Activities of British submarines included an attack on a convoy 
of 3 ships, 1 of which was sunk and 1 believed hit, an attack on an 
escort Supply ship, which was almost certainly sunk, and one on a, 
large south-bound vessel, which was left sinking.» A submarine also 

- sank a supply ship which had been hit and stopped by air bombing, 
and others sank a large tanker and a large supply vessel, and hit 3 
other vessels, 2 of them escorted. On Aug. 20 torpedo-carrying aircraft 
sank a small steamer in the Ionian Sea and damaged a destroyer, and 
on Aug. 21 hit and left stationary a large tanker, at the same time 
destroying at least 5 Axis aircraft which attempted to intercept. „On 
Aug. 27 they sank a large tanker. The Italians announced (Aug. 21 
and 25) that their convoys had been attacked without result, and 11 
British aircraft destro They also admitted (Aug. 26) the loss of a 
submarine. An Italian claim (Aug. 29) to have defeated an attempt ata 
landirig on Geriogotto island, north-west of Crete, on the night of Aug. 
27 received no confirmation in London. 

The Germans claimed (Aug. 18) the sinking of a 12,000-ton armed 
auxiliary cruiser and the sinking of 8 warships on Aug. 22 and 23, and 
the Italians, the destruction of a British submarine south of Corfu. 


‘NORTH AFRICA 

The opening of an attack by Rommel on Aug. 31 ended a lull in 

ground operations which had continued for some weeks; in the air, 
however, the British offensive was maintained, with frequent raids on 
Tobruk and on camps. and communications in the Sollum, Fuka, El 
Daba, Mersa Ma , and forward battle areas. In addition naval 
units on Aug. 28 shelled tank repair shops, supply bases, and petrol 
dumps just south of El Daba, and sank a U-boat nearby. The South 
African Air Force played a prominent part in these attacks, and on 
Aug. 19 it was announced that a large contingent of the U.S. Army Air 
Force was now in the Middle East. On Aug. 23 U.S. bombers raided 
workshops at Mersa Matruh. Other operations included heavy raids on 
a suspected Axis H.Q. and on vehicles full of troops between Mersa 
Matruh and Sidi Barrani in which hundreds of casualties were inflicted, 
both reported Aug. 28.. 
. On the ground the only action apart from patrol activity was an 
attack by New Zealand troops on the Bologna Division in the central 
sector; many casualties were inflicted and prisoners taken. When 
Rommel moved on Aug. 31 he sent the Italians forward in the centre 
and attacked with German troops in the south. The Italians were at 
once stopped, but German armoured forces made some progress 
through the minefield north of Qaret el Hemeimat, while other detach- 
ments moved round farther south. 

The German reports claimed raids on an airfield north-west of Cairo 
on 2 nights, and the destruction of 12 aircraft during the naval opera- 
tions off El Daba. The Italians reported the destruction of several Brit- - 
ish aircraft (e.g. on Aug. 20 that of 8 "planes for the loss of T of their 
own), and the defeat: of ground-attacks in their Section of the fronts- 
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PACIFIC AREA . 

The American landings on the Solomons were consolidated, nor 
several Japanese attempts to land, and new actions took place in 
Guinea and in the Gilbert Islands. In the Solomons a landing pero 
92 men which ashore on Aug. 19 was wiped out to a man, 
Aug. 22 Pacific Fleet H.Q. annofinced that another force 700 strong had 
been disposed of by-Marines, who killed or captured all but 2 men, with 
100 casualties themselves. On uu e 1 a strong Japanese naval force 
seen a the south-eastern Solomons was attacked by B17s and 


carrier- aircraft, which scored 4 hits on a large aircraft carrier 
and damaged the R a smaller carrier, and scored hits on several 
cruisers and a ba ip. On Aug. 22 a strong enemy air attack on’ 


Guadalcanar was ag nU and at least 21 aircraft destroyed, for 
the loss of 3 American. t night and next day U.S. aircraft hit a 
Japanese cruiser, a destroyer, and 4 other ships north of Guadalcanar 
and left them burning fiercely, As the enemy warships withdrew a 
reges was seen abandoned. 


On Aug. 24 Guadalcanar was raided again, and 7 bombers and 5 
“ O” fighters were destroyed for a loss of 1 U.S. fighter. On Aug. 27 
Pacific Fleet H.Q. reported that the enemy had ap s Mun 
on Aug. 29, however, it was announced that US. air 
from bases on Guadalcanar had sunk a destroyer, left a uc mus 
and probably sunk a third. No date was given, but the indications were 
that this occurred on Aug. 27, during the withdrawal. Japanese air- 
craft raided Guadalcanar again op Aug. 30,-but 7 were shot down "uu 
out loss. 


On Aug. 29 details were also published of the actions of Aug. 7 to 10, 
when the Marines first land Their losses on the first day were 
"moderate", and an airfield just constructed" on Guadalcanar was 
captured, The first landings resulted in the capture of a strong beach- 
head on that island, the occupation of most of T i, of all Gavatu 
and Tanambogo, and of a position on Florida Is. e Japanese lost 
47 aircraft in attacks on Aug. 7 and 8, and by nightfall of Aug. 9 the 
unloading and landings had been completed. 

In New Guinea the Japanese landed at Milne Bay in the extreme 
south-east early on Aug. 26, but preparations had been made to meet 
them. 11 Japanese aircraft were shot down and a by Allied sunk, a 

Ei B arie sunk, and a destroyer damaged b ed aircráft, 

-only 1 of w. hich was lost. rapes ACH , Supplies, SUME oo were dio 
bombed, and 6 barges sunk, ied land forces were also already 
in position and attacked the troops as soon as they were ashore. On 
Aug. 28 Japanese aircraft appeared for the first time; 8 were at once 

shot down'and others damaged, for the loss of 1. In 4 days’ fighting i 
New Guinea 35 Japanese aircraft were destroyed, for the loss of 2 
On Aug. 29 it was announced that no Japanese ships had been seen in 
Milne Bay for 4 days and by 31st the area was stated to be cleared of 
the enemy, and all their heavy equipment destroyed or captured. 

. In the Gilbert Islands Makin Is. was raided on Aug. 17 by specially 
trained Marines, and the sea-plane base, 3 radio stations, and stores of 
all kinds destroyed, a small transport and a gunboat sunk, and every 
one of the garrison killed. The-Japanese version of the affair was 
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that some 200 U.S. troops had landed, and were “completely repulsed" 
by the numerically garrison. 

Other actions at sea were the sinking by U.S. submarines of .4 
enemy ships (reported Aug. 22), the possible sinking of a destroyer, 
the damaging of a cargo ship elsewhere in the Pacific and off 

the Aleutians, and the sinking of a,gunboat off the Trobriand Is. 
. (just north of the south-eastern point of New Guinea) and damage to 
2 transports. On Aug. 19 the Australian Premier announced the loss 
on the night of Aug. 8 of the cruiser Canberra. 

Japanese accounts of the naval actions claimed that they retained the 


initiative. East of the Solomons on Aug. 24 their naval and air units’ - 


had oe reinforcements of the U.S. Navy, and up to Aug. 27 had 
sii Ce mg one large:and one medium-sized carrier, and one 
of the Pennsylvania type. On Aug. 28 they declared that 
D had "strategically speaking won & complete victory". . 

ied aircraft maintained their "ensive on enemy bases from which 
Port Moresby was being raided, and among other places bombed 
: Kavieng (New Ireland), Timor (where Maobisse was twice attacked), 

Gasmata, Rabaul, Lae, and Buna. Darwin was raided 4 times; on 
Aug. 23 13 raiders were destroyed without loss: i 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 

The Chinese continued to-make progress in dislodging the a 
‘from their positions along the Nanchang-Hangchow railway and in 
recovering the air bases in Chekiang. On Aug. 19 they re-entered the 
“port of Wenchow, and next day announced the recapture of Kwang- 
Í Kweiki, and Shangjao. On Aug. 22 their forces took Yingtang 
aud A on the railway in Kiangsi, and made some progress to- 
wards Chuhsien, the town in Chekiang with the largest airport in Asia, 
while on Aug. 23 they reached Linchwan and Kiangshan, in eee 
The Chinese Government spokesman stated on Aug. 25 that they had in 
less than a week recovered 120 miles of ie along the railway, 


sete the fact that the Japanese were m 170,000 men in the 
T vinces, with air forces operating from ow, Nanchang, and 
other large bases. 


The Chinese were now extending their hold on the railway at both 
ends of the stretch they controlled, capturing several K p not far 
east of Nanchang, and others in Chekiang province. took Tung 
shiang and Juihung, in Kiangsi, and on‘ Aug. 28 ee Chuhsien 5 In 
Chekiang, the Japanese retreating eastward, burning and destroying 
UE in their path. Lishui, another important air base, was 

ed the same-day; also some more stations on the railway east of 
Nanchang, giving the Chinese control of over 200 miles of tbe line. 
Other places recovered by the end of A were Sui , Ch 
shutan {just east of d and Lanki (just north-west of arg 
They also made some poco the malera toatda Canton, `- 
taking Yuantang and i 
BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were confined to air, raids on Mawlaik, Lashio, Magwe, 
Akyab, Kalewa, and Myitkyina, in which U.S. Army aircraft took part. 
Considerable damage was observed, 3 gernes DEER were shot down, - 
and 2 probably, with no loss to Me. Allies. . e AR 


f CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA li 


Aug. 18.—The Foreign Minister expressed to the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador the regret and sympathy of the Government and people on 
hearing the news of the sinking of the 5 Brazilian ships. 

Aug. 21.—The Senate and amber of Deputies passed motions 
affirming Argentina’s solidarity with Brazil, and expressing sympathy 
with her in the sinking of hér ships. In the Senate Sefior daburu, 
president of the Foreign Affairs Committee, said that the policy of 
peace, neutrality, and loyal solidarity proclaimed at the Buenos Ayres 
peace conference in 1936 and ratified later at Lima, Panama, Havana, 
and Rio de Janeiro, obliged Argentina, without affecting her neutrality, 
to support Brazil spiritually while Brazil sustained her inalienable 
rights as a neutral. 

Aug. 22.—The Brazilian Ambassador presented a Note to the 
Foreign Ministry informing the Government of Brazil’s declaration of 
war on Germany and Italy. 

Aug. 24.—The Government granted rights of non-belligerency to 
B 

Aug. 26.—It was announced that the merchant fleet would open the 
Pacific route to the U.S.A. in mid-September to enable vessels to avoid 
the German “blockade zone” off the U.S. eastern coast. 

Aug. 28.—An agreement was signed with Spain whereby Argentina 
was to exchange meat and grain for iron, olive oil, and tinned fish. 
The agreement was for 7 years, and included an undertaking by Spain 
to build three steamers and lease one tanker to Argentina. 


AUSTRALIA 


Aug. 19.—Mr. Curtin, in a speech at Brisbane, made an appeal for 
the highest degree of national unity. It was also essential that unity 
should be preserved among the United Nations. He asked that the 
nation should reconcile itself to a “season of austerity”, and return to 
the old spirit of its first pioneering people. 

Ang. 27.—Mr. Curtin announced that he had co-opted Sir Earle Page 
to the War Council and that he would attend meetings of the War 
Cabinet. 


BELGIUM 


Aug. 18.—The Germans announced that Brussels University was to - 
be closed because of the hostility of its professors towards the "new 
order". 


Aug. 24.—It was learned that a curfew had been imposed at Seraing 
and the population fined £1,600, after an armed attack resulting in the 
death of a Rexist. 

BOLIVIA 

Aug. 24.—Rights of non-belligerency were granted to Brazil. 
BRAZIL - 

Aug. 18.—Anti-Axis demonstrations occurred in Rio. President 
Vargas, addressing the demonstrators, declared that he well understood 
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“the feelings of sadness and patriotic excitement which now fill vibrant 
hearts". All Brazilians "should share these feelings, and at the same 
time the feeling of repulsion and indignation at being confronted 
suddenly by acts of piracy". He said that ships of the aggressor 
nations would be taken over to compensate for the damage, and the 
property of Axis nationals in Brazil,would be held responsible, while 
all those who had given information of the sailings of ships would be 
“put to work with spades, shovels, and pickaxes to build roads in the 
interior". 

AU Brazilian ships on the high seas were ordered back to the nearest 
port, coastal sailings cancelled, and the sailing of two diplomatic 
exchange steamers which were ready to leave for Europe with Axis 
diplomats from S. America was postponed. 

The Foreign Minister told the demonstrators that the time was not 
far distant when the aggressor would have to taste not only the dust 
of defeat but of repentance for the harm done to Brazil. The Chilean 
Ambassador declared publicly that Chile was in complete unity with 
Brazil against “this barbarous aggression". j 

The Rio de Janeiro news agency announced that 2 U-boats had been 
sunk, one by U.S. and one by Brazilian aircraft. 

Aug. 19.—All soldiers on leave were urgently recalled, and the 
Navy stopped furlough for the regular reserves. 

The merchant ship /acy was sunk off the N.E. coast by a U-boat. 

Aug. 20 —Dr. Vargas ordered the detention of all Germans, except 
diplomats, who had embarked in the exchange ships Bage'and Cuyaba, 
as hostages for the Brazilians arrested in Occupied France and held at 
Compiégne. Public demonstrations against the Axis were banned by a 
proclamation, which said: "The people of Rio de Janeiro have mani- 
fested publicly and freely their sorrow and disgust at the abomin- 
able aggression of which Brazil has been a victim". A warning was 
issued that it might be necessary to impose a total blackout on all 
lighthouses and navigation lights over a stretch of about 300 miles 
north of Rio. About 60 Axis nationals and 30 fifth column suspects 
were arrested at Petropolis, a German colony near Rio. Reports from 
Rio indicated that 7 U-boats had been “flushed” and attacked, arid 
probably 2 destroyed. 

Aug. 21.—The Mini of War announced that 169 army officers 
and men were lost in the sinking of the Baependy, the Itagiba, and the 
Araraguara. : 

President Vargas, speaking to a gathering of sailors, said: ‘‘The sea is 
a symbol of liberty, and people who do not defend their seas are not fit 
to live. For this reason Brazil will defend her territorial waters and 
guard her coasts”. 

Aug. 22.—The Government announced that "in thé face of acts of 
War rd our Y: they recognized that a state of war 
existed between Brazil and the “aggressor nations, Germany and Italy", 
and a diplomatic communication was: sent through the appropriate 
channels to both countries. 

Aug. 23.—Message from President Carmona. (See Portugal.) Message 
from President Roosevelt. (Ses U.S.A.) > 

The British Ambassador handed a communication to the Foreign 
Minister stating the ‘‘deep satisfaction” of the British Government at 
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the declaration of war against the Axis, and their welcome oí.''so 
important and influential a nation” to “the ranks of the defenders of 


liberty". 

It was learned that a secret German-built airfield had been 
found near Formosa Province, in the State of Goyaz, 600 miles 
from Rio. Ts 

Aug. 24.—Rights of non-belligerency were granted to the Govern- 
ment Uruguay, Chile, Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay. 
de ident of Uruguay's message to President Vargas. (See 


THEMA.) 
The Government announced the sinking:of a Brazilian tanker, the 
Lowisiana, on her way to Rio de Janeiro with a cargo of oil. 

Further measures were taken to intern all enemy aliens and 
break up the fifth column. Military police occupied and closed all 
German and Italian banking houses. A convent at Florianopolis, Santa 
Catarina, was raided by the police, and the mother superior arrested on 
a charge of communicating with Axis agents by wireless. The Govern- 
ment took over all Axis ships which had beén caught in Brazilian 
ports at the outbreak of the war in 1939. 

44 new American-built aircraft arrived from the U.S.A. in Rio de 
Janeiro to replace obsolete German F.W. machines for training and 
transport work. 

Aug. 25.—President Vargas summoned a meeting of the War 
Cabinet to discuss drastic economic measures against the Axis. 

Aug. 26.— The President signed a decree cancelling Brazil's debt to- 
Germany for the Condor air lines taken over by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in January, 1942. - 

Venezuela and Colombia granted rights of non-belligerency. 

It was learned that more than 1,000 Germans and Italians had been 
arrested in the previous 4 days in the Rio de Janeiro area and thousands 
more in other districts. A leading member of the Brazilian Integralists 
was arrested by the Bahia police in the act of transmitting, by a secret 
radio set, photographs of strategic bridges and aerial views of landing- 
grounds. It was reported that Britain had agreed to hand to Brazil 6 
coast defence vessels which were being built 1n Brazilian shipyards for 
Britain. 

Aug. 27.—It was learned that all Germans were being removed from 
the coastal areas, following discoveries of their activities in signalling 
to U-boats. , 

Aug. 28.—1t was learned that 300 sailors from Italian and German 
ships had been arrested at Santos and sent to Sao Paulo. 


BULGARIA ` : 
Aug. 28.—The Government issued a decree forbidding the publica- 
tion of the newspaper Mir, the mouthpiece of the Opposition, for one 


CANADA 3 
Aug. 19.—Mr. Mackenzie King, in a broadcast to the nation on the 
man-power problem, said that there had been grave reverses for the 
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United Nations recently, and they had not yet begun to’ win the war. 
Canada's contribution, therefore, must be made as comprehensive as 
possible, and every man and woman must be directed into the most 
useful capacity. , , ‘ ` 


CHILE . 

Aug. 19.—The Government published a Note protesting against the 
Torpedoing of the 5 Brazilian ships, describing the attacks as “merciless 
and unjustified”. The Note added: "The Chilean Government considers 
itself affected by such an attitude against any American Gone 

Aug. 23.—More than 50 foreigners, mostly Germans, who had 
arrived secretly in Chile from Argentina, Peru, and Bolivia, were 
arrested at Santiago. í 

Ana, 24.—The Government granted rights of non-belligerency to 
Brazi 


sed 29.—Legislative consent was given to the acceptance by ` 
President Rios of President Roosevelt's invitation to visit the U.S.A. 
The Foreign Minister assured the Chamber that President Rios would 
not be a party to any agreements during his trip. It was learned that a. 
ial Congressional committee was investigating Nazi activities 

within Chile. i 

Reports reaching Washington stated that the Government had 
informed Brazil that no acts detrimental to her interests in Chilean 
territory or territorial waters would be tolerated, and it was also reported 
that Chile would consider herself directly affected by an attack on 
shipping moving along the west coast between the Panama. Canal and 
Cape Horn. 


CHINA 


Aug. 23.—General Chiang Kai-shek telegraphed to officers and men 
of the Chinese itionary forces in India, ordering them “to con- 


tinue to conduct themselves in a manner worthy of their great country 
and the traditions of the Chinese Army. Towards the troops of Allied 
countries, of whatever nationality, they must behave with modesty 
and courtesy, and towards the Indian people show consideration and 
cordiality". He ordered also that they should "scrupulously avoid 
involving themselves in political questions or movements, and judi- 
ciously refrain from unconsidered criticisms or díscussions of Indian 
politics". He urged the men to take every advantage to prepare them- 
selves -mentally, morally, and physically, “so that they would be 
enabled in the near future to shoulder worthily their part in the 
stupendous task of pursuing the island dwarfs into the sea, to defeat 
Nazism, and to win the final great and glorious victory”. 


COLOMBIA 
Aug. 24.—Messages from Bogota stated that the solidarity of 
Colombia with Brazil was “natural and unequivocal”. i 
Aug. 26.—Rights of non-belligerency were granted to Brazil and 
Mexico. 
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CROATIA 


Ang. 21.—Swiss reports stated that 10 men had been aot after trial 
by court-martial in Stara Pasova, in eastern Croatia. 


CUBA . 
Aug. 28.—President Batista issued a statement condemning Axis 
aggression against Brazil and pledging Cuba’s full co-operation. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Aug. 18.—4 Czechs, stated to be leaders of a secret organization. 
were executed in Prague, and 2 others condemned to death for sending 
news by radio. 

Aug. 21.—Vichy wireless announced that 12' Czechs, including 
Zdenek Schmoranz, former chief of the press section at the offices 
of the Czech Prime Minister, were executed on Aug. 18, accused of 
espionage and high treason, and belonging to ''a secret organization 
fomenting high treason against the German Reich and the established 

order in Bohemia and Moravia". 

' Awg. 29.—It was announced in Prague that 11 Czech citizens had 
been executed for high treason on Aug. 28. 


DENMARK E 

Aug. 23.—It was learned that 14 Danish fishing vessels, found outside 
territorial waters in disregard of a British Admiralty warning, had beem 
seized and brought into British ports. 


EGYPT 

Aug. 18.—It was announced that, during his recent stay in t, 
Mr. Churchill went out to the El Alamein front to visit the troops : 
He had discussions in Cairo with General Sir Archibald Wavell, Sii 
Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, General Sir Henry Wilson, 
Commander of the Ninth Army, General Catrouk, re tative of the 
Fighting French in Syria, and Mr. R. G. Casey. He also met King 
Farouk and Nahas Pasha. 

Aug. 19.—General Auchinleck, in a farewell message to the Eighth 
Amny, stated that during the past few weeks they had stopped Rom- 
mel’s forces, and, in spite of heavy losses and inevitable disorganization 
following the rapid withdrawal from the frontier, had forced them on tc 
the defensive, and had captured 10,000 prisoners, many guns and 
vehicles, and much equipment. 

M. det 25.—It was announced that, on his return trip from Moscow, 

hurchill had further discussions in Cairo with eral Anders, 
commanding the Polish troops in Russia; M. Cannelopoulos, the Deputy 
Prime Minister of Greece; Lord Gort, the Governor and C.-in-C. of 
Malta; the commanders of the Tenth Army and of the R.A.F. in Iraq; 
and the British Ambassador in Baghdad. 

Aug. 26.—The British Ambassador, broadcasting to the nation op 
the sixth anniversary of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, declared that 
it was an example of the spirit which would guide the.democracies 
after the war. He praised the loyalty and steadfastness of the Egyptian 
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perie during the recent critical times and the staunchness of their 
ime Minister, which had been an example of “unswerving states- 
manship”. a 


FRANCE 


* . 

Aug. 19.—The Rassemblement National Populaire announced that 
it was negotiating with other national organizations in order to form 
a single united national political , on the model of the Nazi 
and Fascist parties, and to establish an “ethnic state" to guarantee the 
national security and racial purity of the French people. 

Aug. 21.—It was learned that several thousand Jews without 
nationality in Paris and elsewhere in the occupied zone, had been 
assembled in concentration camps, pending early deportation, and that 
in the unoccupied zone also more than 4,000 Jews without nationality -` 
had been arrested and sent to concentration camps. 

Aug. 22.—Pétain and Laval*sent General von Stülpnagel, in com- 
mand of the German Forces, a message of congratulation ‘‘on the suc- 
cess achieved by the German troops at Dieppe and on the rapid clear- 
ance of French soil". In reply Stülpnagel stated that the attitude of 
the population at Dieppe deserved "all praise", and that the situation 
there was completely calm. 

Ang. 23. The Vichy News Agency reported that General von 
Stilpnagel had placed 10 million francs at the disposal of the Prefect : 
of the department of the Seine Inférieure, “in recognition of the dis- 
cipline and remarkable calm" of the population at the moment of 
"the attempted British landing". This sum was to be used “for the 
compensation of war damage and relief of civilian victims of British 
bombardments”. 

Aug. 24.—It was learned that the Government had ordered the 
Ambassador in the U.S.A. to protest against the damage done by U.S. 
Army Air Force 'planes during a raid on Rouen. 

Aug. 25.—Laval and Pétain issued a decree dissolving the Senate and 
Chamber of ties as permanent organizations, and abolishing the 
‘offices of Presidents of the Chamber and the Senate. 

Awg. 26.—It was learned that, during a short visit to a neutral 
country, the deputy mayor of Nanterre, a western industrial suburb 
of Paris, stated that during the previous few weeks in Nanterre alone 
&bout 50 persons had been shot by the Germans. 

Refusal of visas to Swiss journalists. (See Switzerland.) 

General Weygand and General Nogues, Resident-General of French 
Morocco, were summoned to Vichy, according to reports from Moscow. 

A bomb was thrown at one of the centres of Doriot's Fascist organiza- 
tion in Paris.. : 

Aug. 27.—De Brinon, the Vichy Ambassador in Paris, announced 
that about 800 French prisoners of war were to be released by Hitler's 
order as a reward to the people of Dieppe for remaining passive during 
the British raid. . 

Reports from Lisbon stated that in the round-up'of Jews to make up 
the deficit of workers for Germany, the first arrests were madeon Aug. 3 
in Marseilles, On Aug. 6 the first 1,000 Jews left a camp at Les Milles 
for an unknown destination; by Aug. 10 2,000 had gone, and another 
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1,600 were due to leave other camps on Aug. 11. All male Jews were 
expelled from Rouen and women given 14 days to leave. In the 
occupied zone a quota of 30,000 Jews was demanded, and arrests began 
on Tiy 16. The round-up of all Jews of foreign nationality in the 
unoccupied zone, who entered France after 1936, was ordered to be 
completed by Aug. 27. Vichy also ordered the mayors to erase from 
the national registers the names of all Jews, French and foreign, who 
had been arrested, interned, or deported to the occupied zones, thus 
depriving them of all legal rights. It was learned that the Apostolic 
Nuncio in Vichy had prot against these anti-Jewish measures, but 
Laval rejected his protest: . 

A decree was issued reserving to the Government the right to appoint 
the members of the Departmental Councils, the o of local govern- 
ment, and these members were to be “partisans of the New who 
have direct knowledge of the needs of the population among whom they 
live, and are capable of guiding it.” 

‘Aug. 28.—1t was learned that a bomb had been thrown at Marcel 
Deat in Paris, but.he was unhurt. 

A special bread ration of 33 Ib. a month, almost double the civilian 
ration, was ordered to be granted to French farmers ing grain. 

Aug. 29.—It was reported that the Vichy Government made an 
Mas gren worded protest" to Britain against “R.A.F. attacks on 
French railway trains", and it was claimed that 17 French railway 

- ~officials had been killed and 58 seriously wounded by these attacks 
between May 1 and Aug. 2. The protest was lodged through the French 
Ambassador in Madrid. 

Aug. 30.—A ceremony to celebrate the indivisibility of the French 
Empire was held on the plateau of Gergovia, near Clermont-Ferrand, 
where Vercingetorix drove back the armies of Julius Caesar. Marshal 
Pétain stated that there were too many Frenchmen who looked, back- 
wards and hankered for the old régime, since they missed its opportu- 
nities and the privileges of the Parliamentary system. “Under cover of 
patriotism” they were “carrying out activities based on treason and 
revolt." “I assure you the past is dead," he said. “It is only with 
courage and endurance that the new France will fmd a better way of, 
life." : 

Aug. 31.—1t was learned that the Vichy police had arrested 10 monks 
at the monastery at the Island of Sainte-Marguerite, off Cannes, accused 
of “Gaullist activities". 


GERMANY 
‘Aug. 28.—Hitler appointed Professor Brandt to be "the Führer's 
Commissar-General for medical and health services, to act as liaison 
between the’ military and civilian sectors and to receive orders direct 
from the Führer”. 
Aug. 29.—A decree of the War Control Board ordered the merging of 
- the Reich Board for Iron and Metals, the Board for Technical Products, 
and the Board for Miscellaneous Goods, to “co-ordinate industrial 
production and eliminate overlapping". 
- Aug. 31.—Hitler broadcast a m to the people from H.Q. on the 
Eastern Fropt,jn which he made his tenth appeal for “voluntary 
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sacrifices for the winter-help work” of the winter. “The enemies who 
once opposed us in our internal struggle are once more united against 
us", he said. “The international Jews are using Bolshevism and pluto- 
cracy not only with the aim of destroying European culture, but also of 
exterminating all independent spirit. If to-day British and American ` 
agents assert that they desire a new and better world system, why was it 
necessary for them to attack Germany?" 

Social problems had already been solved by National Socialism or 
were being solved. The aim of the international criminals was not the ' 
building of a better social world, but ‘‘the brutal annihilation of National 
Socialism, the antithesis of their capitalism. Their aim is enslavement 
of the kind that India has to suffer". It was therefore necessary that the 
German people should remain loyally united in opposition to such 
opponents, and the people at home should make sacrifices as well as the 
soldiers at the front. "It is the task of the front and of the working 
German nation to destroy for ever the hope of the international gold- 
grubbing and Bolshevik beasts" that they could pl Germany into 
an even worse Versailles through internal dissension in 1918, and ` 
“to make it clear that this war will not end with further exploitation by 
the possessing nations, but with a decisive victory of the have-nots”, 
and he concluded: “I therefore expect the home front to do its duty 
in the fourth winter of war.” 

It was learned that Luftwaffe-General Ritter von Loehr had been 
appointed by Hitler to succeed Field-Marshal von List as C.-in-C. in the 
Balkans. i 


` 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 18.—The War Office announced that General Sir H. R. L. G. 
Alexander had beep appointed C.-in-C. Middle East in succession to 
General Sir C. Auchinleck; General Montgomery, Commander, 8th 
Army, in succession to Lt.-General Ritchie; and General Lumsden, 
Commander XXX Corps, in succession to General Gott. 

M. Félix Gouin, vice-president of the Socialist Parliamentary group 
in the Chamber of Deputies, arrived to join the Fighting French 
movement. i 

Aug. 20.—Field-Marshal Sir John Dill returned to Britain from the 
U.S.A. for consultations. : 

Aug. 21.—Mr. Harry Pollitt, on behalf of the Communist Party of 
Britain, sent to Mr. Churchill a letter CEDE “the serious concern 
of wide sections of opinion in this country over the situation in India". 
It was urged that the Government should immediately reopen negotia- 
tions with the Congress leaders and all other political ies in India 
with a view to.a settlement on the basis of recognition of Indian 
independence, constitution of a' Provisional National Government, 
representing all political sections in India, prepared to co-operate with 
the United Nations in the armed defence of India, and a Treaty of 
Alliance between this Government and the British Government on 
behalf of the United Nations, providing for the supreme military 

- control of the war by the High Command of the United Nations in 
India, with a United Nations Supreme War Council in India. 

Ang. 22.—The Secretary for Air stated that in the attack on Dieppe 

well over 3,000 sorties were flown in the course of 24 hours by the 
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R.A.F., in close support of the military and naval forces. British 
fighters shot down more enemy aircraft than they lost themselves in 
this action, which was the heaviest air action of the war, and destroyed 
48 F.W. 190s and 29 Dornier 217s out of the 93 German aircraft shot 
down. British raids had wrought immense havoc in Germany and 
German-occupied territory during recent months. The result of the 
destruction of the Renault and Matford factories, for example, was 
equivalent to depriving the enemy of the armoured vehicles and 
transport needed to equip 5 armoured divisions. Between a quarter 
and a third of the whole of Cologne had been destroyed, and more than 
250 factories, including the great Nippes Railway workshops, were 
destroyed or heavily damaged. These raids had cost the R.A.F. 
257 kiled and missing, but no one could doubt the effectiveness of 
these raids; he also told of their tremendous effect on the morale of the 
German people. He concluded by promising that in a few months’ 
time the four-figure raid would be a less infrequent occurrence. 

Aug. 23.—Seizure of Danish fishing vessels. ee Denmark. 

The Brazilian Chargé d’Affaires called at the Foreign ce to 
give formal notice that his country had declared war on the Axis. 

Aug. 24.—The War Office announced that a new independent Army 
Command had been created to be known as the Persia-Iraq Command, 
with General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson as G.O.C.-in-C. 

Mr. Churchill arrived back in London after his visit to Russia and 
the Middle East, accompanied by Mr. Harriman and General Sir 
Alan Brooke. 

Sir Stafford Cripps's article in New York Times.” (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 25.—The Air Ministry announced that the Duke of Kent had 
been killed on active service, when the Sunderland flying-boat in 
which he was proceeding to Iceland crashed in the north of Scotland. 

Aug. 26.—The Home Secretary lifted the ban oh the publication of 
the Daily Worker and The Week. 

Queen Wilhelmina's return to London. (See Netherlands.) 

' Aug. 27.—The Minister of Production broadcast a message to the 
U.S.A., in which he said that, in proportion to the differences in popu- 
lation, Britain had produced in the first quarter of 1942 21 times the 
volume of army munitions that the U.S.A. produced, and in the second 
quarter about twice the weight of combat aircraft and 14 times as 
much army munitions. As American production got under way this 
difference would decrease, but he wished to point out to the American 
people that Britain was a useful ally who was also bending all her 
efforts to war production. Out of every 100 occupied men and women in 
Britain about 55 were working for the Government, either in the forces, 
factories, or other Government service, and almost all the rest were 
doing essential civilian work. To reach that level the U.S.A. would 
need to have nearly 40 million people working for the Government. 
Women were doing really skilled work in the munitions factories and 
big guns were being made over 70 per cent by women. 

t was n also to remember that Britain had been under 
constant air at and, therefore, it had been necessary to disperse 
industries, black out factories, and rebuild damage caused by bombs, 
and Mr. Lyttelton said he had seen one factory working at 90 per cent 
of capacity while part of it was still on fire. British pursuit "planes 
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were at present the fastest and most efficient in the world, and her 3.7 in. 
A.A. guns, 25-pounder field guns, and 6-pounder anti-tank guns were 
outstanding successes. Britain was very grateful for Lease-lend 
supplies, but it was important to remember that she had paid for the 
greater rtion of what she had received, that British orders for 
aircraft and munitions had enabled the U.S.A. to get a good start 
towards full war production, and that Britain had sent many things of 
which the U.S. was in need under the Reciprocal Aid arrangement. 
She had rushed over A.A. guns, balloons, ‘planes, and submarine chasers 
when the need was great in America. This was as it should be, for, he 
concluded, “ for all men can only be secured if the U.S.A. and 
the British Empire go hand in hand after the night and storms of 
war towards the sunrise of the hope of a better world". 

It was announced that Lord Moyne, a former Secretary for the 
Colonies, had been appointed to assist Mr. Casey as Deputy Minister 
of State in Cairo, with Cabinet rank. 

Aug. 28.—Mr. Winant stated at a luncheon-hour meeting at Guild- 
hall that too few people had realized the military worth of the Panama 
Canal or the solidarity of contribution made by the Central American 
and Caribbean Republics to the United Nations war effort, even though 
the value of the massed populations and the almost limitless resources 
of North and South America was visualized. From an early stage the 
Nazis had directed particular attention to South America, not merely 
with a view to dominating them directly, but to using them as a spring- 
board for activities designed to cripple North America. Hitler had 
believed that the presence in some areas in South America of groups of | 
German and Italian origin would prevent those countries from attain- 
ing sufficient unity to resist Nazi and Fascist aggression. From the 
economic, the political, and the tic points of view the assistance 
of the Latin American countries in the s le of the United Nations 
was of very great importance. If some of these countries had main- 
tained a benevolent neutrality toward the Axis the effects on the U.S.A. 
would have been very grave. 

Aug. 30.—The new Ethiopian Minister to Britain, Professor Ayalla 
Gabre, arrived in London. 

M. Pierlot, the Belin Prime Minister, returned to London from his 
visit to the Belgian Congo. š 


GREECE ^ ; i 
Aug. 18.—Sir Michael Palairet presented his credentials to King 
George as the first British Ambassador to Greece. 
Aug. 29.—It was estimated that 40,000 Greek labour conscripts had 
been sent to work in Germany. 2 


HUNGARY 
Aug. 20.—The Berlin wireless announced that Stefan Horthy, 
ty Regent of i aod and son of the Regent, had been killed in 
action on the Eastern Front. . 
Aug. 28.—Admiral Horthy received Ciano, Ribbentrop, and Field- 
Marshal Keitel, who had come to Budapest for the funeral of Stefan 
Horthy. 


. 
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The Government issued a decree barring Jews from taking part, 
directly or indirectly, in commerce and industry. : 





INDIA 

Aug: 18.—Mr. Savarkar, president of the Hindu Mahasabha, told 
the press that in order to secufe India's willing co-operation in the war 
he considered Britain should implement the following five-fold pro- 
gramme: (1) Immediate declaration by the British Parliament that 
India was raised to the position of a completely free and equal partner- 
ship; (2) during war-time this declaration of India's independence 
should implemented by complete Indianization of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council, the decisions of which should be binding on the 
Viceroy, the only exceptions being those of military and strategical 
matters and the suppression of any internal anarchy; (3) Indianization 
of the Army as rapidly as possible; (4) Provincial Governors to have 
executive councils similar to that of the Viceroy; (5) a conference to be 
called immediately at the end of the war to frame a-national constitu- 
tion for India, and to give full effect to the declaration of independence. 

President Roosevelt’s special envoy to China left India on his way to 
Washington. 

Sporadic disorders continued at Nagpur, Bangalore, Delhi, Madras, 
and Karachi. An appeal was made by the Premier of Bengal to the 
people to help restore order. 21 Nationalist newspapers announced 
their decision to suspend publication. ; 

Aug. 19.—There was considerable trouble in the country districts 
of the eastern United Provinces, Bihar, and North Madras. The 
Hindustan Times suspended publication after the police had seized 
copies which offended against Government regulations concerning the 
amount of space to be given to the disturbances. The editor, Mr. 
Gandhi's son, was arrested. 

Aug. 20.—A unanimous resolution was issued by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League; it was announced that 
copies would be sent to the Viceroy and to Mr. Churchill and also to 
the heads of all the United Nations, who were invited to give imme- 
diate attention to the “demand of 100 million Moslems in India to 
establish sovereign States in zones which are their homelands and 
where they are in a majority". The resolution stated that, provided the 
demands of Moslem India were conceded, the League was ready fo 
consider any proposals to negotiate with any party, not excluding the 
Congress Party, on a pb of equality in forming a provisional 
oe for the duration of the war. But the action of the Congress 

arty in launching “open rebellion" by resorting to mass civil dis- 
obedience was condemned as being an-attempt to coerce the British 
Government into handing over power to a Hindu oligarchy. "Ever 
since the beginning of the war, and before it", the resolution stated, 
"the sole objective of Congress policy has been to cajole or coerce the 
British Government into surrendering power to a Hindu body with a 
microscopic following among the other communities, to the utter 
suppression of the Moslems, besides millions of other Indian peoples. . . . 
It is maintained that the Congress Committee, by its resolution of last . 
May repudiating the Moslem demand to the right to decide their own 
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destiny, closed the door to a settlement of the communal problem 
which is a foregoing condition of freedom and independence for India". 

The resolution stated that the Moslem League had been ready singly 
or in co-operation with other parties to shoulder responsibility for 

ing the administration and mobilizing the oniy s resources for 
defence, if a real share in the power and authority of government at 
the centre and in the Provinces was conceded within the framework of 
the existing Constitution. But the Government, in implementing the 
offer, had nullified its essential principles and, therefore, made it od 
sible for the Moslem League to co-operate on honourable terms. Ihe 
Moslems were just as insistent as Congress on the freedom and inde- 
pendence of India, but they were convinced that Mr. Gandhi's move- 
ment was aimed at establishing a Hindu RU thereby dealing the death 
blow to Pakistan, the only goal which would rouse the Moslem masses 
to an intensified war effort. ''The Moslem League, therefore, calls upon 
the British Government," the resolution concluded, “to come forward 
without further delay with an unequivocal declaration guaranteeing 
to the Moslems the right of self-determination and to pledge themselves 
that they will abide by the verdict of the Moslems and give effect to the 
Pakistan scheme in consonance with the basic principles laid down by 
the Lahore resolution of the League, passed in March, 1940." The 
resolution also called on the Moslems to abstain from all participation 
in the Congress movement and to continue their normal life. ` l 

There were a few isolated incidents in Orissa, and one minor act of 
sabotage was ddp from the Punjab. Bengalalso experienced partial 
strikes and student disturbances in some districts. 

The Government issued an order making industriel lock-outs illegal 
unless 14 days' notice was given. 2 Ordinances were also issued, the 
first enabling the Provincial Governments to set up courts with special 
powers to try offences where the Government was satisfied of the - 
existence of an emergency arising from disorder, and the second 
empowering the Provincial Governments to impose collective fines on 
inhabitants of areas where offences were committed prejudicial to the 
defence of British India and the public safety. ' 

The Viceroy nominated Sir Mohammad Usman, Sir J. P. Srivatava, 
and Sir Jogendra Singh to be members of the Council of State. Sir 
Edward Benthall, Dr. Ambedkar, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, and, Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon were also appointed members of the Central Assembly,” 
and Sir Mohammad Usman was appointed leader of the Council of 
State in place of Sir Firoz Khan Noon. * 

Aug. 21.—It was officially announced that Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Information Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
Dewan of Travancore, had resigned from the Executive Council in 
order to be free to organize against any threat which the Congress 
Party might make towards the integrity of the Indian States. In his 
letter of resignation he stated: “I am in full agreement with the action 
taken and the policy pursued by the Government of India in respect of 
the civil disobedience campaign.” 

S from Delhi stated that Mr. Gandhi had written a letter to 
the Viceroy from the Aga Khan’s*bungalow at Poona where he. was 
detained. . i 

Disturbances were limited to the eastern United Provinces, Bibar, 
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and some districts of northern Madras, with: sporadic but less serious 
disturbances in some districts of Betgal. : 
.. British Communist Party proposals. (Ses Great Britain.) 

Aug. 24.—It was officially announced that the Viceroy had decided 
to summon both Chambers of the Central Indian Legislature in Delhi 
for Sept. 14, to discuss “the situation which had developed in India". 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon; addressing students at the Aligarh Moslem 
University, denied that the Viceroy ever overruled his advisers in the 
Executive Council and said that he had always acted as a constitutional 
ruler, while his right of veto had never been used. One of the reasons 
mentioned for the breakdown of the Cripps negotiations was that the 
Congress Party wanted to remove the power of veto vested in the Crown 
andthe Viceroy. If that were the case, Congress had thrown away the 
. government of India which was offered to them on an issue of some 

hypothetical difference of opinion in the future; the right thing to have 
done.was to have taken office and then, if things did not turn out right, 

they could have threatened to resign. Instead, Congress had adopted 
the philosophy of force and followed a senseless policy of rioting and 
incendiarism. He hoped the British Government would continue to’ 
take a strong line in crushing these incidents and that “the appeasers 

in England . . . would not repeat in India what they had perpetrated in 

Europe by paying deference to might as against right". : 

The political unity of India should be the aim of every Indian, for as 
one political entity India could be the most powerful country in the 
world. A solution had to be found which would make the Moslem 
community feel that it was not being put under a Hindu Raj and, 
therefore, he suggested that British India should be divided into 5 
Dominions, consisting of Bengal and Assam; the Central Provinces, the 
United Provinces, and Bihar; Madras; Bombay; and the Punjab, 

` Baluchistan, Sind, and the North-West Frontier. Each Dominion 
should.be as independent as the Dominions of the British Common- 
wealth, but for certain matters central authority and united effort were 
essential, for example, in defence, Customs, foreign relations, and 
currency, and for the administration of these four subjects only there 
should be a central authority. If at any time any Dominion were 
dissatisfied with the working of the central authority they should be 
entitled to secede, but there should also be provisions for the seceding 
Dominion to return to the centre when the point of difference was 
removed. 

Aug. 25.—Life in almost all districts returned to normal, though 
there were minor incidents in Cawnpore and in Bengal, and individual 
wrecking activities in Madras. : 

Aug. 26.—It was officially announced in Lucknow that 17 rioters 
had been killed in an exchange of shots between a gang and a patrol 
in the United Provinces, and isolated incidents were also reported from 
Bihar and : 

It was announced that General Wavell had returned to India from 
his recent military conferences in Cairo and Moscow. 

` Awg. 27.—An incident was reported from a village in the Ramnad 
district of the United Provinces, where police fired on an armed mob. 

A decree was issued imposing the death penalty or whipping for 
aiding, abetting, or attempting to commit sabotage. : 
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Aug. 28.—Sandru Buska, a member of the All-India Congress 
Committee, was arrested in New Delhi under the Defence of India 
Rules. f 

À report issued by the Madras Government stated that from infor- 
mation in their possession they had no doubt that instructions for 
damage to railway property, the cutting of telephone and telegraph 
wires, and the destruction of Govetnment property in the recent 
disturbances originated from the Congress Working Committee. 

The Government withdrew the recent restrictions on the press. 

Aug. 30.—The India Office announced that 4 vacancies in the National 
Defence Council had been filled by the appointments of Sir K. V. 
Reddi, Mr. R. P. Masani, Pundit Rajnath Kunzru, and Mr. F. R. 
Anthony. . 

Aug. 31.—A resolution was passed by the Working Committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha demanding an immediate declaration by Britain 
of India’s independence and the initiation of negotiations by the British 
Government with the principal political parties in India to solve the 
deadlock, the formation of an Indian National Government consisting 
of representatives of the principal political parties, to which all power 
should be transferred by the British Government, and the formation 
of similar governments in the Provinces. After the war a Constituent 
Assembly should be set up to frame a Constitution based on demo- 
cratic principles, and any minority not satisfied with the safeguards 
laid down in the Constitution should have the right to refer the matter 
to an independent tribunal, whose decision would be binding. 

The Indian National Government would declare its determination to 
fight the common enemy, and the C.-in-C. would remain in operational 
control of the war; this Government would also pursue the policy of 


militarization and industrialization for the effective national defence ^ 


of India and raise a national army for the purpose. “If the British 
Government still persists in its policy of callous indifference to India's 
national aspirations, and does not respond to the demand for recogni- 
tion of India's freedom and for the formation of a national government”, 
the resolution concluded, “the Mahasabha will have no oie but 
to revise the present a ha and devise ways and means whereby 
Britain and her Allies realize that India as a self-respecting nation 
can no longer be suppressed". 


IRAN 


Aug. 25.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill visited Teheran 
both going to and returning from Moscow, and saw the Shah. 


ITALY 

Aug. 28.—Gayda, in an article in the Giornale d'Italia, stated that 
Italy wanted, after the war, unhindered access for her ships to all the 
oceans of the world. She would never be able to consider her indepen- 
dence fully restored until she had regained sovereignty over all her 
former possessions, including Corsica, Dalmatia, Malta, and Suez, and 
had secured the expulsion of the British from Gibraltar. Her African 
imperium must be reconstituted unimpaired and fused politically into 
one giant State. She also demanded the restitution of all territories in 
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North Africa which were in her possession at the end of the war with 
Turkey in 1911-12, and also territory 1mmediately south of Libya, 
linking up with Lake Chad. 


MEXICO 
Ang. 26. eS of noi belMeenency were granted by Colombia. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Aug, 23.—It was learned that the Germans had issued a decree that 
Dutch Jews must immediately obey the summons to accept work in 
Germany, otherwise they would be sent to the Mauthausen concentra- 
tion camp in Austria. 

Aug. 26.—Queen Wilhelmina returned to London from her visit to 
reda ud ‘he U.S.A. : 


NEW ZEALAND 


Aug. 25.—Visit of Prime Minister to U.S.A. (Ses DA 
PME 30.—The Minister of Defence announced that the N.Z. Air Force 
wing in strength by the employment of new types of aircraft, 
Such as Kittyhawk fighters. This air strength was a factor to be reckoned 
with in any possible war operations in the New Zealand area. “We 
realize’’, he said, ‘‘that to beat the enemy we must carry the attack to 
his bases, wherever we can.’ ! 


NORWAY 


Aug. 20.—A. decree was issued ordering the confiscation of all radio 
sets in Trondheim as a penalty for incidents during King Haakon's 
birthday on Aug. 3. 

Aug. 24.—Swedish reports stated that the German occupation of 
Norway had already cost the Bank of Norway over £200 million, while 
the Germans had also forced banks to accept worthless German I.O.Us. 
to the value of £40 million m exchange for cash. It was also reported 
that virtually all the pies te banks bad been forced to invest money 
in Norwegian mines controlled by the Göring concern. Attempts were 
also reported to recruit Norwegians for the German Merchant Navy. 

Aug. 27.—5 Army Officers were sentenced to death by the Oslo 
S.S. court, charged with "terrorism, activity in favour of the enemy, 
murder and attempted murder”. 

Aug. 28.—Swedish reports stated that three-quarters of the Nor- 
wegian fishing fleet in Northern Norway, about 2,000 boats, had been 
requisitioned by.the Germans. 


PALESTINE 


Aug. 24.—An order was published prohibiting the use of private 
motor-cars after Sept. 15. 

Aug. 26.—A 2-day conference of the “V e for Soviet Russia" 
ended in Jerusalem, at which the guests of honour were 2 Soviet 
delegates from the Embassy in Ankara. 
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PARAGUAY 
Aug. 24.—Rights of noncUelligeteney were granted to Brazil. 


PERU 


Aug. 24.—The Foreign Ministry notified the Pan-American Union 
in Washington that Peru proposed thatethe South American Re ublics 
should remain permanently in consultation regarding collective 
measures to be taken for the continental defence of South America. 

Rights of non-belligerency were granted to Brazil. 


POLAND 

Aug. 21.—It was learned that the German authorities had formed 4 
new tribunals in Silesia, 2 at Kattowitz, 1 at Oppeln, and 1 at Bielsk, to 
deal with the increasing number of people being sentenced to death. 
The Gauleiter of Upper Silesia stated at Kattowitz that the whole 
frontier zone between Silesia and the Government-General had been 
colonized by Germans brought from the Bukovina and Volhynia. 
The Beksidy mountain district in the sub-Carpathian part of Poland 
was also to be colonized. 

Aug. 28.—The German authorities announced the execution of 54 
Poles for an “anti-German conspiracy”. 

Aug. 31.—General Sikorski stated in London, on the eve of the 
third anniversary of the German invasion of Poland, that Hitler’s 
conquests in the three years of war had cost the German army 1,500,000 
dead and 3 million wounded, of whom 1 million would never return to 
the ranks. Germany had also lost more than 10,000 aircraft on the 
western and southern fronts and an even greater number on the eastern 
front, involving the loss of at least 50,000 airmen. The Germans had 
therefore been forced to shorten the crews' training period, and as a 
result the Luftwaffe was going through a crisis dich was "the first 
sign of approaching defeat". The German navy, though it avoided 
battles, had lost since the beginning of the war 2 battleships, 5 cruisers, 
19 destroyers, and more than 80 auxiliary vessels, with far higher losses 
in submarines. 

The war would not end in 1942, but would-be drawn out through a 
fourth winter. The present period arid the beginning of 19483, he said, 
would be “the period of gradual exhaustion for the enemy", which 
would “prepare the way for the final triumph by increasing and con- 
centrating the forces of the anti-German coalition and by the planning 
of decisive blows". One of the chief factors in winning victory would 
be the enslaved nations, for "never before in history has the hatréd of 
invaders been so overwhelming as the hatred of the Germans in the 
Europe which they have conquered". 


PORTUGAL 

ae 23.—President Carmona sent a message to President Vargas of 
Brazil assuring him of his “fraternal feelings, as well as those of the 
Portuguese people, who accompany the noble Brazilian nation with 
the greatest emotion at this historical moment in its life". 

- Aug. 24.—An official statement was published authorizing the 
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Portuguese. Ambassador in Rio de Janeiro to inform the Brazilian 
Government that the Portuguese Government felt themselves all the 
more bound towards Brazil, with whom they had close ties of blood, 
following her declaration of war on the Axis. They wished to express 
to Brazil, in the name of the Po ese people, “the sentiments of 
fraternal esteem, moral solidarity, and sincere emotion with which they 
think of their brothers in the attitude of sacrifice they have assumed 
in defence of what they consider to be their honour and their right". 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Aug. 27.—The Tata Maru, carrying British diplomatists from the 
Far t arrived at Lourengo Marques. The former British Am- 
bassador in Tokyo told the press that the maj ority of British subjects 
stil in the Far East were in Japanese-occupied China, and he 
estimated the number at about 4,000. : 


RUMANIA = | 
Aug. 21.—It was learned that the mining law of 1937, rohibiting 
foreign oil companies from exploiting more than one-third of newly 
discovered oilfields, had been repealed in order to increase output. 
Aug. 29.—The Government issued an order forbidding Jewish firms 
to employ Áryans. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Aug. 18.—General Smuts, commenting on his discussions with Mr. 
Churchill in Cairo, said that the talks in Egypt and the subsequent 
conference in Moscow were “‘likely to have far-reaching effect upon the 
conduct of thé war generally”. 

Aug. 23.—General Smuts stated at a parade of troops in Pretoria 
that, during his recent meeting with Mr. Churchill, they gone very 
thoroughly into the whole war position, since they wanted to see what 
could be done in 1942 and for the great offensives of 1943. The lost 
ground in North Africa had to be recovered, since North Africa, in 
addition to being made into an impregnable position, should be made a 
base from which the great offensives of 1943 would start. 

Aug. 24.—The Portuguese Minister of the Colonies arrived in 

Pretoria on a visit from Lourenco Marques. 
. Aug. 25.—General Smuts stated at a dinner in honour of the Portu- 
guese Minister that the strains to which the economic systems of South 
Africa and Portuguese East Africa had been subjected should serve 
rather to strengthen than to weaken the friendship between the two 
countries, since they were forced more and more to rely on each other 
and to draw strength from each other’s resources and development. 


SPAIN 


Aug. 21.—General Franco, ing at Vigo, said that complete 
unity was essential for Spain. "We see in the world to-day the fruits 
of democratic and pacifist preaching, and how many Furopean 
countries are paying with their enslavement for having believed in 
theoretical Utopias," he said, and he urged the Spaniards to prepare 
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for a great struggle to maintain their way of life, a e which “must 
reach the moral, religious, political, military, and industrial spheres", 
for "no p is served if we are strong in the military sphere and 
powerful industrially if our political unity fails." - 

Aug. 22.—General Franco, addressing crowds at Lugo, in Galicia, 
again urged on all Spaniards the duty of solidarity. The decadence of 
Spain during the nineteenth century *was due to civil conflicts and 
disunion, and he continued: "To-day.I wish to inform .you that in 
Spain at this moment efforts are being made to stir up passions, and 
on the sacred blood of our best sons certain persons are trying to 
promote divisions, factions, and political bosses." « - 

" Aug. 28.—Trade agreement with Argentina. (Ses Argentina.) 


SWEDEN 

Aug. 18.—The Swedish steamer, C. F. Liljevach was torpedoed and 
sunk in Swedish territorial waters by a submarine of unknown 
nationality. 

Aug. 30.—The Defence Minister gave a reassurance at Karlskoga to 
those alarmed at the evidence of pro-Nazi tendencies among certain 
officers of the armed forces. ‘““We know very well the names of all whose 
loyalty to the State is questionable", he said. “Their number is fortu- . 
nately small, but we have taken all the necessary measures to ensure that 
they be rd in positions in which they will be unable to harm this 
country by their activities." . 

Aug. 31.—An official statement was issued ordering rigid investiga- 
tions into possible fifth-column activity in the Army and into “the 
existing security tules preventing damage to defence-by defence 
personnel whose attitude does not inspire confidence". 


SWITZERLAND ! - 

Aug. 21.—The Brazilian Minister left Berne to take up an appoint- 
ment at the Foreign Office in Rio de Janeiro. e ud 

Aug. 26.—The French Consulate notified 9 prominent Swiss journa- 
lists, who were about to leave for a visit to England, that they would not 
be allowed to through France. - 

Aug. 28.—The Government issued a statement on the refusal of the 
Vichy Government to t transit visas to Swiss journalists wishing 
to visit Britain, in which it stated that an important factor in favour of 
this visit was the fact that a group of Swiss journalists had visited 
Germany during the spring of 1941. The visit to Britain “‘could not but 
conform to the fundamental principle of the Swiss Press—namely, 
equality in the presentation of news". - , 


TURKEY ~ 
Aug. 18.—Deputy Recip Peker was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, in succession to Dr. Fikri Tuzer. 


URUGUAY i 
Aug. 19.—Big demonstrations occurred in Montevideo as a protest 
against the sinking of the Brazilian ships. 
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The Continental Political Defence Committee appointed a sub- 
committee composed of delegates from N. Amenca, Mexico, and 
Uruguay to investigate Spanish Falangist activities in the Americas. 

Aug. 22.—The Foreign ister stated at a luncheon at the Brazilian 
Embassy that the Government and people of Uruguay would be in all 
'circumstances absolutely wholehearted in support of the attitude 
adopted by Brazil. * 

“gust 24.—The Government announced that it would grant rights 
of non-belligerency to Brazil to enable her aeroplanes and warships to 


use Uruguayan facilities as in peacetime. 

President Baldomir sent a message to President Vargas stating 
that Uruguay intended to take those measures dictated not only by 
friendship but by her Pan-American commitments and the Pan- 
American principle that aggression against one American republic was 
aggression against all . 

Aug. 26.—The Government announced their complete solidarity with 
Brazil The Minister of National Defence was authorized to adopt, “in 
agreement with-the military authorities of Brazil, all measures designed 
for better efficiency in common defence against y eigene aggressions”. 

Aug. 27.—The Government announced that ruguay would hence- 
forth co-operate in border and coastal patrols and would place aero- 
dromes and other strategic points at the disposal of Brazi 

Aug. 28.—The chiefs of the police and the army in the: 5 border 
departments were instructed to apprehend all foreigners not provided 
with documents bearmg proper visas, in order to check violations of 
the U y-Brazilian frontier by Axis nationals and pro-Nazi Brazi- 
lians. The Committee for the Political Defence, of the Continent 
appointed a sub-committee, composed of delegates from the U.S.A., 
Argentina, and Uruguay, to consult with the 6 other independent 
republics bordering on Brazil to prevent similar exodus. 


U.S.A. 


Aug. 18.—Mr. Welles received the Brazilian Ambassador to confer 
with him on the torpedoing of the Brazilian ships by the Axis. 

The State Department announced the signature of an agreement with 
British Honduras for the purchase by the U.S.A. until the end of 1948 
of all rubber produced in British Honduras which was not required for 
essential domestic needs. 

Aug. I9.—President Roosevelt ordered the Secretary of War to 
take possession of the plant of the S.A. Woods Machine Co. at South 
Boston. 

Aug. 21.—Sentence of 15 years’ mae nment was in Hart- 
ford on Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze, former leader of the German- 
American Bund, after being convicted of espionage. 

President Roosevelt told the press that it was the wish of the U.S. 
Government that all those who committed barbaric crimes against the 
civilian populations of the countries they occupied should be subjected 
to the due processes of law and punishment at the end of the war. 
He had received from the heads of the missions from the N etherlands, 
Yugoslavia, and Luxemburg a communication which spoke for the 
occupied courtries of Europe, calling his attention to the barbarism 
being practised by the Axis there, which might even lead to the exter- 
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mination of certain populations. The President said that he was giving 
the Axis powers due warning that the time would come when they 
would have to stand in the courts of law in the very countries they 
were op ing and answer for their acts. 

President Roosevelt announced that, in his coming journey to 
Russia, Mr. Willkie would travel as specjal tative of the U.S.A., 
and would visit Egypt, Arabia, TIN ae Syria , Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
and Russia.. 

Aug. 22.—Mr. Nelson stated that the U.S.A. was now producing 
munitions at 3j times the rate of November, 1941; but although 
production in July 1942 was 16 per cent better than in June, it was still 
7 per cent below forecasts. The biggest job at present was.to secure 
synchronization in the restraining of production in those categories 
which were ahead of schedule and the galvanizing of those lagging 
behind. Aircraft production in July was 11 per cent higher than in 
June, but was below expectations, y in fighters. Ordnance 
production was 26 per cent higher an vary close to schedule; naval 
construction was 22 per cent higher aad abr showed a marked progress. 
Merchant ship construction was 6 per cent higher or nearly on schedule, 
the production of medium tanks was 35 per cent and of light tanks 
15 per cent higher, both ahead of schedule, and the production of A.A. ^ 
guns had increased by from 50 to 64 per cent. criticisms 
that obstacles were being put in the way of men like Mr. Kaiser, who 
wanted to build vast fleets of air transports, Mr. Nelson said that this 
matter was being considered by a committee of experts, and that 
although cargo 'planes were very qu ry eng er “nothing will be allowed 
to interfere with the programme of military aircraft 

President Roosevelt sent a message to President “Vargas of Brazil 
telling him of the “profound emotion" which “the courageous action" 
of Brazil in declaring war on Germany and Italy had caused in the 
U.S.A. This declaration of war more firmly aligned the people of 
Brazil with ‘‘the free peoples of the world in the relentless struggle 
against the lawless and predatory Axis Powers". It added "power and 
strength, moral and material, to the armies of liberty", and hastened 
"the coming of the inevitable victory of freedom over oppression, of the 
Christian religion over the forces of evil and darkness”. 

Lord Halifax returned to Washington from London. 

Aug. 23.—Mr. Nash, New Zealand Minister, returned to ios E 
from his visit to London. He urged the creation of a Supreme 
Council composed of President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, M. Stalin, and 
General Chiang Kai-shek. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an article in the New York Times, stated that 
there were at least 160 million Indians who did not support the Con- 
aree id resolution, namely a considerable number o dus in the 

bha, about 40 million in the classes, 90 million 

. Moslems, millions of Sikhs and about 6 million Indian Christians. The 

Indian share in the central Government was steadily increasing, and 

now of the 15 members of the Viceroy's Council 11 were Indians and 

only 4 British. It was this Government, and not the British Cabinet, 

which determined to resist Mr. Gandhi's threats of mass civil disobedi- 
ence and ordered the arrest, of the Congress Party leaders. 

For the British to walk out of India immediately would mean that 
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: India would be left without any Constitution or any Government, and 
would endanger the life and safety ofe European, American, and 
Chinese soldier and civilian, since it would be an irresistible temptation 
. to Japan. Rd pose. of the Indian 
people for self-government,” Sir Stafford wrote, "but they will not 
attain it by admitting the Japanese or any other Axis Power. The war 
must first be won by the United Nations, and I believe that the majority 
of the Indian people know and realize the truth of that fact". Mr. 
Gandhi thought the Japanese could be defeated by passive resistance 
and was determined to do his utmost to enforce his beliefs, and he 
chose the most difficult moment for the United Nations to make his 
attempt. This would only make harder and not easier the task of 
creating. the united and self-governing India. that , Britain and.the 
Congress Party alike wished to bring into being. It made no difference 
to Britain's promise of self-government after the war, but it embittered 
the feeling between different sections of Indian o Hen and so made 
agreement upon the new Constitution more diffi : 
- Ang. 24.—Mr. IH bald (e pe bec Resa decli ra Was os 
the Axis was a matter of the greatest satisfaction to the U.S.A. because 
of the long friendship between the two peoples, and he added that thé 
aid Brazil could give would be highly valuable. 

The Inter-American .Defence Board met in Washington ahd unani- 
mously adopted a resolution extending a vote, of adherence and 
friendship to Brazil in her war with Germany and Italy. The Chilean 
delegate, who presided as temporary chairman, stated that Chile could. 
not remain indifferent to the ing of Brazilian ships by the Axis, 
and promised that she would "continue her loyal, sincere, effective, 
and practicable collaboration with her already defined policy of con- 
tinental solidarity". The Argentine delegate embraced the Brarilian 
delegate and said the embrace was in the name of all the American 
Republics. 

The Department of Commerce announced that 31 per cent of the 
U.S. national income went for war expenditure in the second quarter 
of 1942, as compared with 15 per cent in the last quarter of 1941, and 
added that "in terms of current dollárs the gross production in the 
second quarter of-1942 was flowing at an annual rate of more than 
$146,000 million, as against a 1941 total of less than $120,000 million". 
This increase was created more through an over-all ion of output 
than through the diversion of non-war production. The extraordinary . 
rise in individual savings from an annual rate of $10,000 million in 
1941 to a rate of $24,200 million in the first half of 1942 had been a 
powerful anti- E force. 

Aug. 25.—President Roosevelt received Lord Halifax for a long 
discussion of the dd world situation. 

Mr. Fraser, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, arrived on a visit to 
President Roosevelt. It was announced that President Roosevelt had 
invited General Smuts and Mr. Curtin to visit him later. . 

The Brazil-U.S. defence commission met in Washington, the chief 
American delegates being General George Marshall, Chief of Staff; and 
Admiral Ernest King. 

The German Lutheran pastor, Kurt Molsahn, was sentenced to 10 
years' imprisonment for espionage at Hartford. 
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"Aug. 28.—Argentine decree to open Pacific route to U.S.A. (See 
Argentina.) eee is 

Aug. 27 —Federal Agents arrested about 100 German aliens in the 
north of New Jersey. E A MT i 

Aug. 28.—President Roosevelt announced that he had been con- 
sidering, if Spain remained neutral in the war, how the nations in the 
‘western hemisphere could help post-War Spain. to recover from the 
effects of the Civil War so.far as her art and architecture were affected. 

Aug. 30.—Mr. Grew broadcast a message to the American people 
warning them of the danger of stalemate in the Pacific war unless the 
U.S.A. conducted a “war of offence and crushed the Japanese military 
machine". ‘There is not sufficient room in the area of the Pacific Ocean 
for a peaceful America and for any and all of the -loving United 
Nations, and swash-buckling Japan,” he said. the Japanese people 
were steeled for further sacrifices by their long war with China, and 
accepted the country’s war footing with characteristic calmness and 
determination. The Japanese High Command had put great store in * 
what they considered to be "the white-man’s flabbiness", and the 
offensive spirit permeated all their armed forces. “If we Americans 
think that collectively and individually we can continue to lead pur 
normal lives, leaving the spirit of self-sacrifice to our soldiers and sailors, 
and letting the intensification of our production programme take care of 
itself, we shall unquestionably risk the danger of stalemate in this war 
of ours with Japan," he continued. ‘We are up against a powerful 
fighting machine, whose moral cannot and will not be broken b 
economic hardships; a people who, individually and collectively, will 
gladly sacrifice their lives for their Emperor and their nation, and who 
can be brought to earth only by physical defeat, by being ejected 
physically from the areas which they have temporarily conquered, or 

y ive attrition of their naval power and merchant marine 
which will fmally result in cutting off their homeland from all connection 
with, and access to, these outlying areas, by complete defeat in battle.” 
. Aug. 31.—President Roosevelt, in a broadcast speech at the dedica- 
tion of a new Naval hospital in Maryland, said that.the day of Pearl 
Harbour marked the darkest hour of the Navy's history, when many 
U.S. ships were put out of commission and more than 3,000 men were 
killed and wounded. Now the Navy was fighting back and had begun ` 
its revenge in the Atlantic, in the Coral Sea, and off Midway. Three 
years ago Hitler’s legions:launched their first Blitzkrieg against the 
Polish people, and for three years “men died and nations were tortured 
and enslaved to satisfy the brutal lust for power of a few inhuman 
tyrants—German, Italian, and Japanese”. “To defeat such tyrants— 
to the removal from this earth of injustices and inequalities which 
create such tyrants and breed new wars—this nation is wholly dedi- 
cated”, he concluded. 


U.S.S.R. : 

Aug. 24.—M. Yaroslavaky, a leading writer, broadcast a message to 
the Russian people stating that the'Northern Caucasus and the Kuban 
area must be reconquered, since their capture by Germany would mean 
that the Germans would be at liberty to renew their attack on Moscow 
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with the forces set free from the Caucasus and could also attack in the 
West. “Hitler must be destro and destroyed this year," he said. 
. The Germans were short of oil and were hurrying on to Grozny and 

Baku before the winter, for a second winter could only hold defeat for- 
them. He stressed the German effort to split Euro Russia, to cut 
the Red Army in two, to cut off Russia from its main source of oil, and 
to push to Stalingrad and cut*the Volga. “If the Nazis succeeded in 
fulfilling these schemes together," he said, “this would most seriously 
complicate the further prosecution of the war. Not only can we not 
pd to retreat any further—we must at all costs throw the enemy 

Aug. 27.—The Moscow wireless announced that Gen. Zhukov, 
TONE N the Armies on the central front, had been appointed 
M. Stalin’s First Deputy as Commissar of Defence. 


* VENEZUELA es 


Aug. 26.—President Caracas announced the granting of-rights of 
non-belligerency to Brazil. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Aug. 24.—It was learned that the Italians had sent 8,000 men from 
Ljubljana to concentration camps, since there were reports that 
General Mihailovitch planned to make it one of his strongholds. In 
Lower Carniola the village of Lubgojna was completely: burnt and 
Sodrazica destroyed by bombs, and the inhabitants of Ziri killed by 
German gas bombs. It was also learned that 15 Slovene soldiers 
described as “Communists” who had fought against the Italians in 
Yugoslavia had been executed in Rome, and 7 under 18 years of age 
sent to 30 years’ penal servitude. 

Aug. 25.—The Government, in London, announced that there was 
now a well-organized guerrilla army in Yugoslavia, consisting of 
between 80,000 and 150,000 chetniks, under the command of regular 
officers. This army had kept pinned down for more thana year about 
36 Axis divisions, including 4 German, in occupied Yugoslavia. 

Aug. 28.—A communiqué from the guerrilla headquarters stated 
that in Slovenia they had stormed the town of Kaminsko. 
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i INTERNAL DEVELDPMENTS 2 T 
TURKEY'S neutrality has not spared her from many of the problems 
.facing a country at war. Her army is ially mobilized, her merchant 

ships have been sunk, and there is a shortage of- commodities in the 


nature-of her requirements and difficulties of transport, she has been 
intai i of imports: Thus, while in 






necessary measures for national security. -In November, 1940 a decree 
was published completing the nationalization of the Eregli coal mines  . 
and giving the Government control of ali coal deposits, worked or ~ 
.unworked, between Zonguldak and «In: February, 1941 a wt 
State-owned commercial office was created with a capital of £110,000000 | . 
to buy, stock, and distribute commodities, regulate prices, and control’ - 
profiteering. The same month powers. granted for the requisition 
of all cereals and grains surplus to producers’ requirements in order to. 
accumulate stocks for an emergency. lp- June, 1941 the Ministry of 
Agriculture was empowered to requisition the.entire harvest. .In-May, << 
1942 the Government were. reported to be intending to requisition : 
the entire crop in the fields before hatvesting On July 16, 1942, 
however, a change in Government e under M:-Sarajoglu’s pre- -. . 
miership! was evident when a new d was announced empowering . 
the Government to purchase only 50 per'cent of the grain cróp-on large 
farms, 35 per cent on. medium-sized is; and 25 per cent on small 
farms. The Government buying prices increased by 50-per‘cent, .. 
and farmers were alowed to sell the seraarndes of their crop at whatever, - 
price they chose. : es tus 

lAn indication of M. Sarajoglu's intention d alter-the Government'seconomic — * , 
policy was given in his retention.of all members of Dr Saydam’s Cabinet, with 


the exception of the Ministers of Agriculture and Commerce. ` 
: : .85 ]| - : 
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As a result of continued mobilization Turkey has become a wheat 
importer on a serious scale. Bread-rationing, with an allowance of 1} 
Ibs. daily for labourers, was introduced in January, 1942. In May, 
in spite of imports of some 70,000 tons of wheat and flour, the Govern- 
ment were compelled to reduce the bread ration or alternate days to 
" half the daily amount. In March, 1942.all bread was ordered to be 
made from 75 per cent wheat flour and 25 per cent maize flour. In 
June, 1942 it was reported in the press that there had been disorders — 
the first for 20 years—as a result of food sho Wo od AS ay 

Since 1940 other restrictive measures have been introduced. In 
March, 1940 the working hours were extended from 9 per day to 12 in 
all factories, workshops, mines, etc. The order applies to women, and 
children as well as men, women being allowed, in contravention of 
former regulations, to work on night shifts. The one regulation rest-day 
a week need not necessarily be taken on Sunday. In December, 1941 
the Government were granted powers of search to prevent illegal 
hoarding. In March, 1942 the brewing of beer was reduced by 50 per 
cent, high priced liqueurs and cigarettes were withdrawn from the 
market, and the sale of tea and coffee prohibited until after completion 
of stock-taking. In January, 1942 all Covenant officials were ordered 
to declare their personal fortunes. In June, 1942 the introduction 
of an Excess Profits Tax was approved by a commission of the Republi- 
can People's Party. It was proposed to make the tax retrospective to 
January 1, 1940. Only profits in excess of £T10,000 were to be 
subject to the tax and then only if in excess of 15 per cent of the capital 
employed. The tax would apply equally to speculators in real estate. ^ 
In March, 1942 new regulations were reported regarding limited com- 
panies, including the rule that no foreign capital invested in a limited 
company might exceed one third of its total capital ^ The need to 
conserve existing stocks within the country was seen in a regulation ` 
introduced by the Ministry of Commerce in February 1942, obliging 
all merchants engaged-in foreign trade to belong to an appropriate 
Union of Merchants. Exporters were expressly forbidden to deal direct 
with buyers. In July, 1942 the Government took control of all exports, 
for which licences were to be issued by the Ministry of Commerce. 

The increasing number of restrictions and regulations resulted in an 
interesting experiment being ‘announced in June, 1942. “Popular 
: Unions" of 200 houses each were to be organized in towns and villages. 
Each “Union” was to have its own committee of 5 persons to keep 
people informed of regulations, rationing, etc., and to assist in the even 
distribution of supplies. Any householder failing to register as a mem- 
ber of a “Union” forfeited his right to State-di uted goods. The 
need for the proposed “Popular Unions" was, however, ely dis- 
pensed with when the Sarajoglu Government in July issued a com- 
muniqué d ing that in future the sale of foodstuffs would be free, 
and that local Municipalities were to be charged with responsibility 
for preventing speculation and hoarding and also for the equitable 
distribution of supplies. The Im has since expressed doubts whether 
the Municipalities will be able to fulfil the responsibilities laid upon 
them. It is reported thàt further steps are contemplated by the Sara- 
joglu Government to free all commodities, except cotton and wool, 
from State control. ‘ ! 
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RESOURCES 
It is Turkey's misfortune that, owing to the difficulty of securing 
suitable equipment in war-time, she has not been able to exploit fully 
her rich mineralresources. Thus, oil was struck at Siirt in May, 1940 
and at Ramandag, near Besiri, later the same year, but great difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining the necessary drills, compressors, and 
machinery to work the oilfields. uri at present uses 150,000 tons 
of oil a year, and although it is hoped that the new oilfields will make 
her self-supporting it is unlikely that those so far discovered will 
enable her to accomplish this aim. Iron ore deposit was discovered in 
the Sakaria river valley at the end of 1940, and soon afterwards the 
erection of metallurgical plant was reported to be under consideration. 
In 1840 the Ergan and Kuvarshan copper mines produced 8,531 tons 
of copper, the Ergen mine having reached production stage only that 
year. 800 tons of manganese are mined yearly near Eskisehir. Mercury 
production is 350 standard bottles a year. The Karabuk steel-works 
were planned to produce 200,000 tons a year, but have so far reached 
only about & quarter of that figure. All these works are now entirely 
run by Turkish workmen and technicians. Production in the Zonguldak 
coalfeld was 3,020,000 tons in 1940, and it is estimated that the 
Karabuk steel-works consume 15 per cent of its total output. There 
was a shortage of coal last winter, particularly in Istanbul, and this was 
attributed largely to the difficulty of obtaining pit-props. Production of 
lignite has increased from 4,610 tons in 1925 to 219,575 tons in 1940, 
and this lignite is superior in calorific value to that of Greece and 
Italy. Chrome production increased from 7,506 tons in 1925 (2.44 per 
cent of world production) to 182,327 tons in 1940 (16.58 per cent of 
world production) but the mines are now reported to be nearing 
exhaustion. i 
It is hoped by 1945 to make Turkey independent of imports of tea. 
There are at present large tea plantations at Rize, on the Black Sea 
coast. Sugar is another commodity in which Turkey hopes to be self- 
porting. The output of sugar in 1941 was estimated at between 
,000 and 600,000 tons, leaving a deficiency of about 20,000 tons. 
The tobacco crop, Turkey's most valuable export commodity, was 
estimated in 1940 at about 34 million kilogrammes, representing 
exports to the value of £ 24,233,831. Although the wheat crop of 
5,200,000 tons in 1940 was the largest since 1930 Turkey is very far 
from being self-supporting in this essential commodity. In 1940 the 
cotton crop was estimated at 300,000 bales, exports of cotton the same 
year being to the value of.£T8,290,239. The traditional coarse Turkish 
mohair wool is now supplemented by merino wool. In 1926 there were 
26,000 merino sheep in the country, and this figure had increased by 
1940 to 120,000. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Rathways. The, existing main railway and road communications 
are shown on the map on p. 827 and it is proposed here only to enumer- 
ate extensions and surveys that have been recorded since 19403 As 
mentioned in the first part of this article, the last remaining section 
TFor descri of railway connections with Turkey’s neighbours soe Bulletin 


of 10 Feb , 1940, p 148. The opening this month of the line connecting Beirut 
with Haifa has given Turkey direct rail communication with Egypt. 
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of the Istanbul-Baghdad railway, between Mosul and Baiji in Iraq, 
was completed in July, 1940. In August, 1941 it was reported that the. 
survey of the projected line from Elaziz to the Iranian frontier had been 
completed as far as Lake Van, that work was proceeding on the first 
section of 70 km. from Elaziz to Palu, and that contracts had been 
placed and work was about to begin on the next section of 90 km. 
between Palu and (apakcur. In Febrfary, 1942 the line was said to 
have reached Capakgur. The total length of this line, which is to pass 


through Mus, will be 575 km. In May, 1940 a line from Diyarbekir 
through Bitlis to Lake Van was planned, with a ferry boat service 
across the lake to Vari. In Fe , 1942 work on the road-bed of the 


Diyarbekir-Cizre line was said to be finished and rails laid as far as 
Saman, 70 km. from Diyarbekir. This section of the line was open to 
traffic. This line is to serve the recently discovered oilfield of 
Ramandag, in the area of the Batman River, a tributary of the 
Tigris. The extension of theFilyos-Zonguldak-Eregli line to Koslu was 
expected to be completed by the end of 1942. The line from Sivas to 
Erzurum was completed in July, 1940. In July, 1941 surveyi 
was in progress for a line, to be called the Northern Line, 
Erzurum to Istanbul via Adapazari-Bolu-Ismit Pasa-Somujak-Tosya- 
Gumushacikoy-Merzifon-Amasya and Tercan. Other survey work for a 
line.between Mudanya and Okchugol was reported in progress in 
October, 1940, while in August, 1941 preliminary work of this nature 
was said to be complete for a section from Bosuyuk to Bursa. 

Roads. Of an approximate total of 3,000 km. of roads constructed 
under the Republic, 735 km. were completed during 1940. The neces- 
sary credits were provided in the 1941 Budget for the road between 
Adrianople (Edirne) and Kirklareli to be thoroughly repaired and 
modernized. In December, 1941 it was reported that the last section 
of the road from Trabzon through Erzurum to the Persian frontier was 
to be completed early in 1942, and that a road was in course of con- 
struction fom Bitlis through Siirt to Kurtalan. A motor highway 
between Istanbul and Ankara via Ismit, Adapazari, and Bolu is to be 
finished this year. In June, 1942 tenders were invited by the Govern- 
ment for the construction of an asphalted road from Silifke, via Mersin 
and Tarsus to Ulukisla. It is interesting to note that out of an estimated 
total of 10,367 miles of roads in Turkey in 1939, 4,380 miles were in 
need of repairs. à 

Air Routes. Istanbul, Ankara, Izmir, and Adana are linked by an 
air service which is suspended in November for the winter months. In 
November, 1941 it was reported that in 1942 a new air service was to be 
started to Elaziz, where a modern aerodrome has recently been opened. 

Ports. It may be of interest to note that from September to May 
none of Turkey's Black Sea ports are really safe. Complete calm may 
change to violent storm within an hour. Eregli and Sinop are the two 
most sheltered ports on this coast. Eregli is protected from.the north ' 
and Sinop is sheltered by.a lava reef. At Samsun, a busy railway ter- 
minus, steamers at present have to anchor off shore and discharge their 
cargo into motor lighters. E 

DEFENCE , 

Army. Although at peace, Turkey has found it necessary to main- 

tain an army at approximately war strength, estimated at about 
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500,000 men. In order to do so, in January, 1942 military service was 
- extended to 3 years, men being called up at the age of 20 and liability 
for service lasting for 26 years,’ new classes have been called up pre- 
maturely, and reservists and men previously exempted are now with 
the colours. The total number that could be mobilized is estimated at 
nearly 2 million. The Army at present consists of 11 army corps, 
comprising 23 divisions, an armoured brigade, 3 cavalry divisions, and 
7 fortress commands. 

Navy. In May, 1942 50 per cent of the warships ordered from 
Great Britain in 1999 were eal to have been delivered. It was 
originally arranged that these should be fetched by Turkish crews, but 
after the torpedoing of the steamship Refah off the Turkish coast at 
the start of her voyage to England carrying a contingent of the neces- 
Sary crews, 2 destroyers (1,360 tons), 2 submarines (683 tons), 2 mine- 
layers (350 toris), and a number of other vessels, including ferry boats 
were delivered safely at Alexandretta by British crews. Prior to losses, 
the Turkish Navy consisted of 1 battle-cruiser, 2 light cruisers (built 
- 1908, one used for training purposes), 6 destroyers, 11 submarines, 2 
i 3 motor torpedo boats, 3 minesweepers, 5 minelayers, 2 gun- 

ts, 2 motor minesweepers, 2 submarine depét ships, 1 surveying 
vessel, 1 diving tender, 1 oiler, and 1 collier. July, 1942 the sub- 
marine Saldary (1,200 tons) was sunk after an accident in the Dar- 
danelles, and the same month the oil tanker Antares (3,700 tons) was 
torpedoed and beached at Tripoli. The strength of naval personnel 
must be considerably greater iac the most recent estimate, owing to 
the arrival of the British ships. 

Air Force. No reliable dcus of present Air Force strength is 
available. In 1940 it was giyen as 370 line aircraft, with personnel 
of about 8,500. The present number of aircraft is likely to be consider- - 
ably above the 1940 figure. There are aerodromes at Adana, Ankara, 
Eskigehir, Istanbul, Konya, Adrianople (Edirne), Izmir, and Elaziz, 
and in July, 1941 it was reported that new aerodromes at Samsun, 
Sivas, and Afyon Karahisar would be ready in a few months. The Air 
Force is under the direct control of the Turkish Geperal Staff. An 
organization called Turkish Bird, started in 1985 to popularize flying, 
has training camps throughout the country and has taught more than a : 
thousand men and women gliding, piloting, parachuting, etc. Con- 
tingents of Turkish air cadets have been training in Great Britain, and a 
party of 22 were reported to have left Istanbul for England in May, 1942. 

Mercantile Marine. 1939 figures give Turkey's mercantile marine 
as 185 vessels of 224,461 gross tonnage. It was reported in July, 1942 
that construction by private enterprise of vessels of 100-150 tons had 
been put in hand by several private shipbuilders at Bartin. In addition 
. to the submarine Saldary and oil-tanker Antares, already mentioned, 
Turkey has lost through submarine action the Chefak (550 tons), Enict 
(220 tons), K e (143 tons), two caiques (300 tons each approxi- 
mately), Lie motor vessel), and Y'em;e (small steamer). 


A THE PRESS 
A brief note on the principal Turkish papers may be of interest in 


1For previous conditions of service and strength ın 1938 see Bulletin of 10 Feb. 
1940 
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view of the visit of the Turkish press delegation, which consists of M. 
Yalchin, M. Esmer, political correspondent of Ulws, M. Sertel, M. 
Daver, and M. Yalman. Jwmwryet (editor M. Nadi), Tasvari Efkiar, 
and Som Posta have pro-German sympathies. Jumhwrsyet has the largest 
circulation of any paper in Turkey. Jkdam (editor M. Daver) publishes 
articles by the openly pro-Axis Professor Balban and has, on the whole, 
been more pee than pro-Briti8h. The pro-British papers are 
headed by M. Yalchin’s Yens Sabah and his evening paper Haber. 
M. Yalchin has been a consistent champion of the Allies, although he has 
not hesitated to criticize when he considered it necessary. Vatan 
editor M. Yalman) and Sos Telegraf (editor M. Benije) both have pro- 
ritish sympathies. Tam (editor M. el) on the whole favours the 
Allies. Ulus (editor M. Atay) is a semi-official paper and regarded as the 
mouthpiece of the Government. Aksam (editor M. Sadak), an eveni 
per, and Vakit (editor M. Us) as a rule take no sides. Both 
alchiri and M. Attay are members of the Grand National pd 
- D.K. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
: TRADE-III ` 


SEVERAL articles in recent issues of the Bulletin have been concerned 
with the forces making for industrialization in countries hitherto 
mainly dependent on agriculture or mining, with the criteria which 
can be applied to determine what forms of economic activity are 
most suitable for any particular area, and with the efiect of indus- 
trialization, in various instances both hypothetical and historical, on an 
area's external trade. As a conclusion to this general discussion 
(though it is hoped to discuss the achievements and prospects of 
PUE overseas countries from time to time in the future), it may 

useful to consider two more immediately practical questions: 
How far may the industrialization of overseas countries be expected 
to take the lines which are economically justified? and: What adjust- 
ments are called for on the part of Britain? 

There can be little doubt that a great part of the industrialization 
which has hitherto taken place, and which is taking place in many 
overseas countries at present, judged by peacetime economic criteria, 
is misdirected. The misdirection of development is due to three main 
causes. EE "D 

In the first place, the direct influence of the present war and the 
last one, and the desire to prepare for war in the intervening years of 
peace, have led to the encouragement of "key industries" —industries 
on which war-potential most directly rests—quite regardless of whether 
such industries are those for which the countries concerned have a 
comparative advantage. The Key Industries Duties introduced in 
Great Britain after the last war are typical of measures which fall under 
this head, but far more substantial and important are the various 
forms of'assistance given to the heavy and armament industries in 
Japan (industries for which that country is very ill-suited) and the 
forced expansion of the metal, explosive, and armament industries in 


B 
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India and the British Dominions during 1914-18 and since 1939. 
The only comment called for here on these developments is that, if 
world order is insecure, economic measures to promote national 
security are just as rational as economic measures to promote national 
wealth, and that only a great increase in general security can stop a 
continuous stream ol. developments aimed at national self-sufficiency 
, and the increase of national war-potentials. 

Secondly, there is a strong tendency for a country where the idea 
that industrialization is a good thing has taken root to try to enco 
indiscriminately the production of every kind of goods formerly 
imported. This happens eie because all members of the community 
Who compete mainly or y with foreigners tend to think (and to 
persuade others) that they have a special claim to public assistance— 
hence, also, some of the disproportionate importance often attached to 
the welfare of exporters. Partly, too, it results from the direct ambition 
of rather simple-minded nationalists to show that their country can 
do all the things done elsewhere. Mostly, however, it is attributable to 
the failure of statesmen to lay down any sufficiently positive policy 
of national development. They too often express merely the intention 
of fostering secondary industries without making it a clear object 
of policy to assist the establishment only of those which have a fair . 
prospect of ultimately being able to dispense with all public assistance; 
they have no clear idea of the capabilities and the most desirable 
long-term course of their country's economy. 

The source of this failure of economic statesmanship is economic 
ignorance, wbich may be regarded as the third, and by no means the 
least important, of the reasons for the misdirection of industrial 
development. The principle underlying all fruitful division of func- 
tions is the so-called Law of Comparative Costs, which recent articles 
in the Bulletin have attempted to expound and apply. It is a simple 
law, though perhaps its name does less than justice to it—it might 
better be called the First Condition for Maximizing Output—and 
been long understood by economists. By the historical accident, 
however, that it was first enunciated in connexion with international 
trade, its universal applicability to every phase of economic life has 
never been sufficiently expounded, and this, perhaps, in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that international trade theory has for some time 
been the Cinderella of economic science, accounts for the widespread 
ignorance of it, even in àn age when (as is vividly shown by a compari- 
son of the popular economic literature and journalism of this war with 
that of 1914-18), the standard of general economic enlightenment is 
rapidly rising. : 

Since mu d the electors who are ultimately responsible for the 
broad lines of economic policy in democratic countries nor even the 
statesmen and officials who are everywhere immediately: responsible 

‘for it have, in most cases, ever been taught even the simplest and most 
universally valid economic principles, it is hardly surprising that these 
principles are not applied, and that the whole economic development 
of nations is still sometimes directed by avowed principles which any 
competent economist for the last five generations would have - 

ized as' fallacious.. To say this is'not to deny that many people 
apprehend the most essential economic principles without having 
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been taught them, or that practical men are often forced to recognize 
as important factors which theorists have ignored, and may thus 
indirectly bring about reforms in an academic tradition witch th 
have never themselves followed, but the fact remains that the is 
of economic statesmanship show many errors which even the most 
rudimentary knowledge of economic theory would have served to 
avert. . . M 
The probability seems to be that these three causes of the mis- 
direction of industrial development will continue, in varying degrees, 
to operate in many overseas countries, and that there will therefore 
be a considerable. tendency to drift towards the undiscriminating 
development of all potential war industries and the unintelligent 
encouragement of the manufacture of all goods formerly imported. 
These tendencies can be combated only by very deliberate measures 
of international policy—by the setting up of really satisfactory organs 
for promoting political security, and by the creation of some such body 
as an International Economic Develepment Commission—an advisory 
body carrying real prestige (perhaps derived from its power to organize 
international aid for useful developments), whose main function would 
be to report on the kinds of development most suitable for each country. 
Any measures which might be usefully taken to. check the tendency 
under discussion would probably be especially to the advantage of 
Britain and of other countries which are in a high degree dependent on. 
the exportation of manufactured goods to pay for essential imports, 
because it is certainly true (though far from the whole truth) to say 
that the development of manufacturing industry overseas is likely to 
be contrary to Britain's economic interest in so far as it is misdirected— 
in so far, that is to say, asit involves the production in overseas countries 
of goods which it would be more economical for those countries to 


» Im 4 ` 
us same time, there are signs that the worst crudities of general 
and indiscriminate industrial protectionism are being mitigated in & 
number of countries as a result of experience. The cost of maintaining 
all the industries whose growth happened to be fostered by the last 
war has in some instances been found to be too great—it has, at all 
events, been learnt that the maintenance of different new industries 
imposes very different costs on the community, which is the first step 
towards learning that it pays to concentrate on the encouragement of 
only a selected few of the industries which it is physically possible 
to carry on in a country. The Australian Tariff , in its 1940 
Report, suggested that proposed new industries should be classified 
into three groups: those which are desirable for, permanent establish- 
ment, those which, though undesirable for permanent establishment, 
are desirable to meet wartime contingencies, and those which fall 
under neither of these two heads. That such distinctions should be 
made is itself a great advance on anything which was officially sug- 
gested in the last war, and this advance makes it reasonable to hope 
that Australia, at least, is gradually evolving an effective tradition 
of discrimination between those industries which are suitable and those 
which are unsuitable for the country. The working of the Tariff Board . 
has, indeed, long implied that such a tradition is in process of formation. 
The interests of Bota nay now be more specifically considered, 
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It has already? been remarked that this country may be presumed to 
have an interest in discouraging the manufacture overseas of what 
might more profitably be imported by the countries concerned—i.e. 
in keeping overseas industrialization to economically sound lines. 
It by no means follows, however, that the soundest possible industrial 
developments may not.hit British interests very hard. It is best to 
think of the effects on Britaineof the development of manufactures 
overseas in the most general terms. The trading interests of any country 
(or, indeed, any district, firm, or private person) consist in its being 
able to produce whatever it specializes in with as little effort as possible 
and to exchange it on the most favourable possible terms for the things 
it wants. Thus, what (so far as foreign commerce is concerned) governs 
the welfare of Britain is our efficiency in producing the goods and 
services we export and the abundance or scarcity of such goods and 
services in the world market in relation to the scarcity or abundance of 
the goods we import. On further analysis, it can be seen that it is in 
our interest that more should be produced or less consumed (in other 
countries) of any goods our comparative advantage for producing 
which is low (i.e. which we can produce less efficiently, relatively to 
other things, than other countries can), and that less should be produced 
or more consumed of any goods our comparative advantage for pro- 
ducing which is high. Since we are relatively bad at producing, and 
,therefore customarily import, a large number of foodstuffs and basic 
raw materials, industrialization overseas, which certainly increases the 
foreign demand for these things (or some of them) and which may divert 
resources formerly devoted to their production, is to that extent likely 
to be to our disadvantage. It is also true, however,.that in order to 
perform some of the manufacturing processes at which we are relatively 
most efficient, and in order to satisfy our ultimate needs as consumers, 
we import a great many semi-finished and finished manufactures which, 
also, we could produce only relatively inefficiently in this country. In 
so far as industrialization abroad increases the supply of such things, 
we gain, and we benefit similarly by the increase in the demand which 
overseas industrialization may bring for such semi-manufactures or 
finished machines, etc., as we are relatively good at manufacturing. 

It follows from this that the total effect of overseas industrialization 
on our welfare is dependent on the forms which it takes. If these are 
not known or assumed, no prediction of the effect on Britain can be 
made. It is plain, however, that one very important factor in the 
situation will be the freedom of trade in semi-manufactured goods, since 
overseas industrialization should, if directed along economic lines, 
mean a greater international division of function as between successive 

. -Processes in the manufacture of many commodities. It was noted, 
moreover, in a previous article on this subject that, since most of the 
countries in which industrialization is likely to take place are best 
fitted for light industry requiring little skill, power, or capital, similar 
industries in this country are likely to decline further. A shift towards 
higher qualities, heavier and more intricate manufactures, and the 
greater use of imported semi-manufactured (as distinct from raw) 
materials is the adjustment which British manufacturers are most likely 
to have to make. f 

One further point may perhaps be made. The extent to which any 
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changes adverse to this country in the state of foreign markets will - 
reflect on our standard of living is easily exaggerated, Before the war, 
we imported about a fifth or a sixth of the goods and services used in 
this country, and exported in return a similar proportion of the goods 
and services which we produced. Our standard d living i is obviously 
mostly dependent on our technical ¿efficiency in producing the five- 
sixths or four-fifths of our total requirements which we produce in this 
island, and that is, in turn, dependent on the state of our plant, the 
skill of our labour, and the ‘efficiency of our industrial and economical 
organization—not, directly, on what happens in the outside world. 
Suppose (to take a very extreme case) that the amount of our rts 
which we had to provide in order to pay for a given quantity of our 
imports were doubled as a result, of adverse changes in the world markets, 
manifesting themselves in a fall in the external value of sterling or in 
the ee prices of our export goods, and su , further, that the 
quantity of goods we imported was not deduced Gra practice it- would 
be to some extent) as a result of this. If our output could not be raised, 
we should have to export a third or two-fifths (instead of a sixth or 
one-fifth as formerly) of that output to pay for our imports, and what 
we had left for our own use (and hence our average standard of living) 
would thus be reduced by a fifth or a sixth—not a catastrophic fall 
to contemplate as the result of so great a worsening in our international 
trading position. The reduction in the amount of our imports which 
would follow such a wo of our international position would, 
indeed, diminish our net 1 pia further. If, for instance, the physical 
quantity of our imports was reduced by a third (a not improbable 
result in the circumstances), the loss would be reduced by a third as 
compared with the case where imports were unchanged (ie. to two- 
fifteenths or one-ninth of total output instead of a fifth or a sixth of it). 

Tt is no less important to see the possibilities of British loss from 
industrialization overseas in-correct perspective than to understand the 
nature of the opportunities which will be opened by it, and out of 
which it may be possible to wrest a net gain. 

. A. J. B. 
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MR. CHURCHILL, in his review of the war situation, first referred 
to the carrying into Malta of a convoy of supplies “‘sufficient to ensure 
the life and EE of that heroic island.fortress for a good many 
months to come" erful battle squadron, supported „by three 
aircraft-carriers EE. to work in combination and by powerful 
cruiser squadrons and flotillas accompanied the merchant ships, and 
Spitfires were also flown out to Malta from other carriers to make an 
ctectivé umbrella around the island and to ensure the local command 
of the air. During the heavy Axis attacks on the convoy, 56 Axis 
aircraft were shot down for certain and 15 others probably damaged; 
of these 39 were shot down by carrier-borne aircraft of the Fleet, and 
17 by the A.A. guns of the convoy and escort, and at least 16 other 
aircraft were destroyed by Spitfires from Malta. 
He next referred to the Dieppe raid, wach he described as “an 
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indispensable preliminary to full-scale operations". It was not a 
Commando raid, although some Commando troops distinguished 
themselves in it. The military credit for the raid was due to Canadian 
troops, who formed five-sixths of the assaulting forces. The raid, apart 
from the information and reconnaissance value, brought about an 
extremely satisfactory air battle on the west, and also i ha 
as much loss upon the enemy in killed and wounded peer y 
the British troops. With regard to the recent U.S. and Australian 
actions in the Pacific Mr. Churchill announced that the British Govern- 
ment had decided to offer the 8in.-gun cruiser Da ae to the Aus- 
tralian Government in place of the Canberra, recen 

Of the Russian front, he would only say that it was now Sept. 8. In 
other quarters, the Allied air Pee was ip die predominant, and 
from June to the first week in September nearly double the bomb load 
had been dropped on Germany by the R.A.F. hich was dropped in 
the corresponding iod of 1941, while new possibilities of air warfare 
were peed by the American Air Forces in their Flying For- 
tresses. ied losses at sea were still very heavy, but July, August, 
and September, so far, were a definite improvement on the months 
before, and during those months the line of new building of merchant 
ships of the United Nations had definitely crossed and maintained itself 
on the graph above the line of sinkings. Very few days passed without 
one or more U-boats being sunk or damaged, and the heavy bombing of 
the German shipbuilding yards by the R.A F. was only one indication 
of the important part the air was taking in U-boat warfare. The 
struggle at sea was the foundation of all the efforts of the United 
Nations. The unlimited scope of U-boat warfare had recently brought 
the United Nations a new ally in Brazil, whose entry into the war was a 

“most helpful and encouraging event”. 

Mr. Churchill then announced that during July President Roosevelt 
had sent a most important mission to Britain, comprising General 
Marshall, the head of the U.S. Army, Admiral King, the head of the 
Navy, and Mr. Hopkins, the President's personal representative, and 
they had met not only the British €hiefs of Staff but the members of 
the War Cabinet and of the Defence Committee. 

Referring to his visit to the troops in Egypt, he said that he had had 
reason to believe that their condition was not entirely satisfactory. The 
E Army had lost over 80,000 men, and had been driven back 400 

es since May, with immense losses in munitions, supplies, and 
trdnsport. He therefore came to the conclusion that drastic changes 
were required in the High Command, and he was confirmed in this 
decision by the advice of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and 
by the "massive judgment" of Field-Marshal Smuts. He felt that the 
combination of General Alexander as C.-in-C. and General Montgomery 
commanding the Eighth Army was a team well adapted to the present 
needs and the finest to be obtained at the present time. Large rein- 
forcements had reached the Eighth Army, and Mr. Churchill declared 
that it was "stronger, actually and relatively, than it has ever been”. 
As far back as March, 1942 he asked President Roosevelt to lend the 
ships to transport an additional 40,000 or 50,000 men to the Middle 
East, and a number of American ships were lent.. He now felt able to 
assure the Housethat they could be confident of the ability of the Eighth 
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Army "to maintain the successful defence of Egypt not for days or for 

weeks but for several months ahead”, and this view had been strength- 

` ened by the recent events in Egypt. Rommel had been much 

hampered by the sinking of'so many of his supply ships by Allied 
ines, and by air attacks from Malta and Egypt. 

The Allied Desert Army had beenereorganized in depth, and rein- 
forced by "every brigade, every tank, and every gun that could be 
hurried forward from the Delta" , and in order that it should have the 
fullest freedom of manœuvre a new army was brought into being along 
the line.of the Nile and the. Delta. Rommel, in his southward attack, 
tried to repeat the tactics he used at Gazala, but he was met not only 
by British armour but by British artillery on a hitherto unprecedented 
scale; the British had a great superiority in armour, and were undoubted 
masters of the air. The Axis army had been reinforced up to 12 divi- 
&ons, but it was first brought to a standstill and then pressed slowly 
and steadily back, with heavy losses of vehicles of all kinds. -The 
striking feature.in this theatre was the outstanding strength and resili- 
ency of the R.A.F., three-quarters of which was British. 

With regard to his visit to Persia, and the creation of the Tenth 
Army sphere, Mr. Churchill said that he had talked with the Shah of 
Persia, who had given him a “most able exposition of the solid reasons 
which make the interests of Persia identical with the victory of Britain 
and her Allies". The main purpose of the journey was the conferences 
with M. Stalin and Mr. Molotov in Moscow, where 4 days were spent in ' 
discussions of "the utmost candour and thoroughness". He said that 
the Russians did not think that the British or the Americans had done 
. enough so far to take the weight off them, and this view was not 

ising, since they were standing up to the whole weight of the 
Teutonic armies, for though there were 40 to 45 German divisions in the 
West of Si these numbers were more than made up against Russia 
by Finnish, Hungarian, Rumanian, and Italian troops. It was difficult 
to make the Russians, who were “land animals", understand the prob- 
lems of sea and ocean which faced Britain and the U.S.A., who were 
largely "sea and ocean animals". Happily all three Powers were “air 
animals". It was difficult to explain fully all the different characteris- 
tics of the war effort of various countries, but, he said, “we made their 
leaders feel confident in our loyal and sincere resolve to come to their 
aid as quickly as possible and in the most effective manner without 
regard to the losses or sacrifices involved, so long as the contribution 
was towards victory”. 

It was very fortunate for Russia in her agony, he went on, to have a 
"great rugged war chief . .. a man of massive outstanding personality” 
like M. Stalin at her head. M. Stalin told him that the Russians were 
naturally a peaceful people, but the atrocious cruelties inflicted upon 
them by the, Germans had roused them to such a fury of indignation 
that their whole nature had been transformed, and Mr. Churchill 
declared that the most vivid impression he had of his visit to Moscow 
was "the inexorable and inflexible: resolve of Soviet Russia to fight 
Hitlerism to the end until it is finally beaten down". 

He then referred to a political:danger which he felt was now past, 
namely that Hitler might establish himself as a kind of Charlemagne in 
Europe and unite the many countries of Europe under German sway in 
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an attack on Britain. That danger had now ''rolled away", since "the 
German is now more hated'"', he said, ‘in every country in Europe than 
any race has been since human records began". In particular the 
persecution of the Jews in France, “the most bestial, the most squalid, 
and the most senseless of all their offences", had illustrated “the utter 
degradation of the Nazi nature? and the degradation. of all who lend 
themselves to its unnatural and perverted passions". He formally 
identified the British Government with the policy of President Roose- 
yelt, namely that those who were guilty, of Nazi crimes Sigula be 
brought to justice. : 


_ OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

No navy attack was made on the United Kingdom, but incidents 
occurred fairly frequently at points in the east and south coastal areas, 
and damage was suffered at several towns. Casualties included some 
fatal cases, but were not numerous. According to German reports the 
places attacked ‘included Sunderland, Sheffield, Bournemouth, the 
Isle of Wight, Torquay, and Paignton. 15 raiders were destroyed. 

The princi ets of the R.A.F. were Saarbrticken (Sept. 1 night), 
. Karlsruhe (Sept. 2), Bremen (Sept. 4 and 13), Duisburg (Sept. 6), 
Frankfurt (Sept. 8), and Düsseldorf (Sept. 10). The Saarbrücken raid, : 
in which on 3 edt were lost, was described as “an outstanding 
success". The Bremen attacks were very heavy and destructive; 
losses were 11 and 19 aircraft on the 2 nights, and the Düsseldorf raid 
(the 50th on that city) was made hy a powerful force which 
over 100,000 incendiaries as wellasa very heavy weight of bombs. 31 
bombers failed to return. At Karlsruhe 8 aircraft were lost, at Duisburg 
8, and at Frankfurt 7. 
. Daylight attacks were made on Havre by Bostons and Rouen by 
B17s on Sept. 5, when large numbers of enemy fighters were engaged, 
3 of which were destroyed. 6 British fighters were lost, but no bombers. 
Similar attacks were made on Abbeville; Meaulte (near Albert), and 
St. Omer on Sept. 6 by U.S. aircraft, accompanied by diversionary 
sweeps by nearly 400 fighters, which flew 50 miles inland over the Ger- 
man fighter bases. Losses were 2 bombers and 3 fighters, and over 
Meaulte-the U.S. bombers destroyed 5 enemy fighters, probably des- 
troyed a further 13, and damaged 25. On t. 7 in daylight B17s 
bombed Rotterdam and Utrecht, and shot down 12 enemy fighters and 
probably several more, without loss, while single British aircraft at- 
tacked Emden, Bremerhaven, and other military objectives in that area. 
Diversionary sweeps were made simultaneously by ters, one of 
which failed to return. The next 2 days Havre and erbourg and 
other areas in occupied territory were attacked, and 5 fighters lost. 
Several attacks were also made on.shipping off the Dutch,coast and in 
the Channel, and on Sept. 9 night the largest ship in a convoy was set 
on fire and others probably hit, without loss. In these sweeps and in- 
truder patrols 6 enemy aircraft were destroyed for certain as well as 
those enumerated above in the raids by U.S. bombers. 
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At sea on Sept. 8 light naval craft attacked an escorted supply ship 
off Cherbourg, scoring many hits, one of them with a torpedo, and 
suffering no casualties, themselves. The escort vessels protecting a 
supply ship near Calais were also attacked and hit several times, at the 
cost of 2 slight casualties. On Sept. 9 2 armed trawlers were sunk off 
Cap de la acie (Cherbourg) and o t. 11 a convoy. off the Dutch 
coast was attacked, a tanker sunk, a flak ship probably sunk, and a ` 
bia and 6 E- or R-boats severely damaged. i British gunboat was 
ost. - 

The Germans reported damage to residential property and civilian 
casualties in the raids on Düsseldorf and other cities, and described all 
the lighter attacks as nuisance raids. On Sept. 13 they announced that 
U-boats in the East and West Atlantic and in the St. Lawrence River 
had just sunk 19 Allied ships in a battle, which was still going on, 
against a convoy and in other actions. 

Three raids were made on Iceland, in which 1 bomber was shot down. 
On Sept. 5 4 children were injured, but otherwise no e was done. 

Americas Waters. Unofficial figures of the number of Allied and 
neutral ships lost in the Western Atlantic since Dec. 7 gave this, on - 
Sept. 9, as 460. On Sept. 10 a statement was attributed to authorities 
at a.Canadian air base that the number of U-boats sunk by bomber 
aircraft since May off the east coast of Canada was greater than the 
number of Allied ships sunk by U-boats. On Sept. 13 it was announced 
that a U-boat had entered Carlisle Bay, off Bri own, Barbados, and 
fired 5 torpedoes at ships in port. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The position at the beginning of September was that the threat to 
Stali was most serious in the sector south-west of the city. On Aug. 
31 the Germans launched a new attack up the line from Kotelnikovo after 
a lull attributed by the Russians to the destruction of'the 14th Panzer 
Division. They threw in some 20,000 men at one point, with 80 tanks, 
supported by 100 Stukas which kept up a constant stream of raids on 
the Russian positions. The Russians held firm, however, and reported 
the smashing up of 40 truck-loads of troops and ammunition.. The 
Germans thereupon sent a large force of fighters to machine-gun the 
crews of the Russian anti-tank guns. On Sept. 1 they attacked at one 
point with 150 tanks; 30 of them were disabled, but one group pene- 
trated the Russian line and forced a withdrawal. 

On Sept. 3 Moscow reported some deterioration of the position in 
this sector. A fresh attack opened that morning, after a prelimin ay 
dive-bombing lasting 1$ hours. Some 200 tanks followed by sh 
troops led the assault, and every 3 hours fresh reserves moved forward 
under cover of fighter aircraft until some 40,000 infantry were engaged. 
The reserves consisted largely of Hungarians and Rumanians, with 
some Poles and Serbs of the Banat mixed with German troops. On 
Sept. 5 this battle was still raging with the greatest intensity, the Ger- 
mans making what Moscow described as the heaviest tank attacks so 
far seen in the war, At the 4th-assault a station on the Russian right 
flank was captured, and next’ day a little more ground was yielded, 
but the Russians stated that evening that counter-attacks on the enemy 
flanks had restored the position. For some days after that all the Ger« 
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man attacks appear to have tai stopped, but on Sept. 11 Berlin 

claimed that the Volga had been reached south of Stalingrad, and 

Vichy stated on a 12 that Krasnoarmieisk was in German hands, 

and the semicircle round the city completed by the occupation of 

points on the Volga both north and south of it. On Sept. 14, however, 

_ the Russians stated that "southewest of the city" a critical situation 
which had arisen was restored by the intervention of Russian tanks. 

In their assault delivered from the west the Germans made alow but 
continuous progress, and claimed to have reached the western suburbs 
of Stalingrad on Sept. 3. -They suffered very heavy losses, however, 
and the wide corridor they established eastward from Kalach was only 
kept open with difficulty against Russian attacks from the north; 
the Kletskaya bridgehead over the Don remained in Russian hands, 
preventing the Germans from widening the front of their attack. 
A fresh German drive began on Sept. 6, and on Sept. 10 Moscow stated 
that enemy infantry were pouring through the gap, and that there 
seemed to be no check to the flow of their reinforcements to the battle- 
field. That day 3 more villages were lost, and on Sept. 11 and 12, after 

‘the arrival of more German and Italian reserves, the Russians were 
forced to withdraw at some further points. They reported that every 
enemy attack was made by 2 or 3 divisions, supported by bombers 
numbering up to 300. The fact that the enemy possessed marked 
numerical superiority in the air played possibly a decisive part in the 
outcome of the fighting, but the Russians claimed (Sept. 5) that the 
Luftwaffe were losing an average of 50 aircraft a day on the Stalingrad 
frontalone. Red Star reported (Sept. 4) that 1,000 aircraft were operat- 
ing almost continuously over the ci d its outskirts; on one day an 
attack was made b 250 LONDON ying in from 3 directions, but 47 - 
of them were shot 

On Sept. 9 the Germans reported the capture of commanding heights 
west of Stalingrad, and the Russians admitted withdrawals at some 
points when enemy tanks broke into an important height. Later, Mos- 
cow reports spoke of the enemy reaching the edge of the city, but on 
Sept. 14 claimed local successes which were inflicting heavy casualties. ` 
The opposing armies were now so closely engaged that the Luftwaffe 
could not give the ground troops the support hitherto afforded for fear 
of bombing their own forces. 

On the Caucasus fronts the German occupation of Novorossisk 
was admitted by the Russians on Sept. 11. On Sept. 4 the Germans 
reported that their troops were crossing the Kerch Straits and were 
linking up with Rumanians coming from the east; and fighting was going 
on in the Taman Peninsula. Next day the Russians stated that barges 
had been observed DE EE to land along the Black Sea coast 
and had been attacked by Stormovik aircraft and 4 sunk. On Sept. 6 
the Germans announced the capture of Novorossisk and the occupation 


1 of all the Taman Peninsula, and on Sept. 8 claimed 6,758 prisoners 


(later increased to 10,500) taken at the port. Actually, fightmg went 
on in and around it for some days, and the garrison were assisted by- 
marines and by gunfire from warships standing off shore. On the T 

River the Russians reported the infliction of heavy losses on the Ger- 
mans who crossed to the south side, and stated on Sept. 12 that these 
forces were being broken up and surrounded. Next day, however, the 
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Germans launched a mass attack, with tanks, to break out of the ring, 
but the Russians claimed to have stopped this, after knocking out 36 
tanks. The German version was that the Russian positions had been 
pierced, and heavy losses inflicted. ] . 
On the other fronts the initiative remained, on the whole, with th 
Russians. They kept up their presgure.in the Rzhev and Voronezh 
areas, and in the north made heavy attacks on the Germans in the 
Sinyavino area, a few miles south of Schlüsselburg. On Sept. 12 the 
Russians reported that the Germans had lost 5,000 men in vain attempts 
to stem their advance which was aimed at Mga junction; south of 
Sinyavino, on the line running east to Vologda. - 
ussian figures of air losses were: for the week ended Sept. 5, 460 : 
German and 250 Russian aircraft; and for the week ended Sept. 12 
415 German and 281 Russian. The Germans made very large claims; 
e.g. on Sept. 1 they said that in the past 2 days Soviet losses were 197 
aircraft and 11 German, and other figures were: Sept. 1 and 2, 185 
Russian and 8 German; Aug. 25 to Sept. 4, 1,062 Russian and 49 Ger- 
man; Sept. 6 and 7, 168 Russian and 5 German; Sept. 8, 137 Russian 
and 4 German; Sept. 9, 128 Russian and 8 German; and Sept. 10 and 11, 
171 Russian and 14 German. The Germans also gave figures of Russian 
tank losses; e.g. in the area south-west of Kaluga between Aug. 11 and 
31 868 tanks destroyed, and on Sept. 7 they claimed that 108 were 
lost in vain Russian attempts from the Kletskaya área to relieve the 
pressure on Stalingrad. Í 
Air raids were made on. Warsaw (Sept. 1 night) without loss; Buda- 
t, Vienna, Breslau, and Königsberg (Sept. 4) with 1 aircraft lost; 
udapest, Berlin, and Königsberg (Sept. 9) with 2 lost, and Bucarest, 
Ploesti, and Königsberg (Sept. 13) with 1 lost. Many fires were re- 
ported in the Ploesti oil fields, and the town was described as left in 
flames 7 


At sea, in the Baltic the Russians reported the sinking of 7 trans- 
ports and 2 destroyers, and in the Barents Sea the sinking of 1 trans- 
port. On Sept. 12 a Russian submarine reported the sinking of a large 
tanker, 3 transports, and a destroyer during operations in the North. 
The Germans announced the sinking of several vessels on the Volga, 
including a tanker in the Volga Estuary, and of tankers, transports, 
and other vessels in the Black by E-boats. 

Semi-official reports on the Stalingrad battle included the statement, 
telegraphed on Sept. 13, that the Germans were employing 20 more 
divisions in their attempt to storm the city than they had intended to 
use in that area; their original plan had been to occupy and hold the 
Don Bend and then move north to get behind Moscow. 


i MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Activity over Malta was slight, few raiders succeeding in penetrating. 
the defences. On Sept. 6 3 were destroyed, and on Sept. 9 2, and next 
day Malta fighters shot down 2 more off the coast of Sicily. 

Air raids were made on Candia (Sept. 1 and 5), where 4 ships were hit 
and the docks and power station bombed by a force which included 
U.S. bombers. Air attacks were also made on Axis convoys. U.S. 
aircraft hit a cargo vessel on Sept. 1, on Sept. 2 night a tanker in one 
convoy was set on fire and a ship in another damaged and beached, and 
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on Sept. 3 night torpedo-carrying aircraft sank a cargo ship and pro- , 
bably a destroyer, and set a second ship on fire. On t. 7 it was 
announced that submarines had recently sunk 5 large and 2 medium- 
sized vessels and damaged 4 others, on their way to Libya, and on 
Sept. 8 that bombers had hit a ship in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
2 cargo ships and a destroyer im the Central Mediterranean. Haifa 
was raided on Sept. 3, but the bombs fell outside the town and no one 
was hurt. The Italians claimed to have bombed the oil refineries, 
starting fires. They also reported (Sept. 2 and 9) the sinking of 3 
British submarines and the loss of 1 of their own. The Germans 
claimed (Sept. 2) the sinking by a U-boat of a 4,000-ton steamer. 
A semi-official-statement issued in Alexandria on-Sept. 1 gave the 
losses .of Axis merchant shipping since Italy entered the war as 
2,886,000 tons, and of warships destroyed in battle as 4 large and 5 
medium-sized cruisers, 50 destroyers, torpedo-boats, etc., and many 
submarines. 


NORTH AFRICA 
Rommel's attack in the south was recorded in the last Bullets. 
He was believed to have just received 2 new divisions of reinforcements, 
. l:German and 1 Italian, and iow had 4 armoured divisions and 7 
others—5 of te German—and a parachute battalion. Fighting 
continued throughout Sept. 1 between Hemeimat and the Ruweisat 
Ridge, and Allied bombers were active over the battle area and attacked 
landing grounds between Mersa Matruh and El Daba. Stuka formations 
which attempted to take part in the battle were broken up, and at least 
8 bombers and 5 fighters destroyed, and 12 or more seriously damaged. 
In addition to this, after the first Panzer attack British naval aircraft, 
discovered their laager in the night of Aug. 31 far to the south and 
attacked it, leaving 50 fires burning in the area, while the R.A.F. made 
3 effective raids the same night on the north and central sectors of 
the front. 

On Sept. 2 the C.-in-C. of the British 8th Army stated that ''in no part 
of the front have the enemy penetrated our organized defence areas' 
On that day no major action developed in the south—the sector where 
the German tank attack was made—but British mobile forces were 
very active, attacking from the east and south-east and destroying 

‘many enemy vehicles. During that day, also, Allied bombers made a 
record number of sorties, and over the battle area 6 Stukas and 9 
fighters were destroyed. The Germans stated on Sept. 3 that they had 
shot down 21 British aircraft the previous day, losing only 1 themselves. 

Throughout Sept. 2 and 3 Rommel's forces were persistently bombed 
and shelled, and by the end of Sept. 3 it was apparent that his main 
concentration was to move slightly westward. A record 
number of light bomber sorties was made on Sept. 3, and owing to the 
protection of their fighter escort none were lost. The escort itself, 
however, suffered 13 casualties in aircraft missing (with 5 pilots saved), 
but it shot down at least 6 Axis planes. Meanwhile, U.S. bombers were 
supporting the ground troops by intensive operations, attacking motor 
transport and airfields and scoring many hits. 

How great a part this air offensive played in stopping Remmel is 

impossible to say, but his losses in tanks and armoured cars were 
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believed to be heavy. U.S. tank crews also destroyed a number of 
Axis tanks on the first and second days of the fighting, and Rommel 
was compelled to leave 39 behind on Sept. 3, all of which were destroyed 
by British sappers. E 
` The German communiqué of Sept. 4 said nothing about the holding- 
up of the offensive, but claimed that the Luftwaffe was very active 
and had destroyed 25 British aircraft in air combat the previous day. 
On Sept. 3 night the British forces in the Centre attacked the Axis 
positions to the south-west and gained their objectives, Maori troo 
killing some 500 of the enemy. Next day 4.Axis counter-attacks on the 
positions gained were all repulsed with loss. In the south, British 
pressure was maintained, and the enemy’s main concentrations again 
moved back slightly, losing some tanks. On Sept. 6 British mobile 
columns and artillery harassed his forces as they withdrew and attacked 
his rearguards, which.were still east of the minefields, and 2 days later 
it was reported that his 90th Light Division, with tanks’ and guns, 
was still holding the Hemeimat Ridge, which commanded views to the 
north and east. The enemy withdrawal was, in fact, a slow and orderly 
one, and there has been no indication that his plans have been dislo- 
cated except temporarily, provided he can fill up the gaps caused by 
the destruction of his armour and supplies. On the other hand, the 
attacks on these, and on his transport, etc., have been kept up without 
respite, Tobruk has been heavily and regularly bombed, and unofficial 
estimates gave his losses in tanks and armoured cars as 4 times those of. 
the 8th Army, and of transport and supply lorries as much more than 
that. On Sept. 7 prisoners were reported to have stated that part of 
the Afrika Korps had.run out of petrol and food after the second day 
of the attack. i 


Press reviews of the operations up to Sept. 5 described the intensive 
Allied air offensive as having stopped Rommel by the night of Sept. 2, 
on which date he had thought it possible to begin a full-scale drive, and 
probed for weaknesses in the British line. But by Sept. 3 his forces 
were being pushed west; that night he tried a diversionary attack in the 
centre, but this was repelled, and soon afterwards the Allies attacked at 
the same point and succeeded. On Sept, 2 and 3 the Axis air attacks 
were heavy, 4 raids being made by 100 aircraft, half of them fighters, 
but the Allied defence was too good, and the protection given to Allied 
bombers so effective that throughout the 4 days Sept. 1-4 no bombers 
were lost. On Sept. 7 it was stated that Rommel had already lost at 
least 55 aircraft shot down in combat, and many probably destroyed, 
since Aug. 31. . - 

The Axis reports claimed large numbers of British aircraft destroyed, 
with negligible losses themselves, e.g. on Sept. 3 the Germans reported 
21 enemy 'planes destroyed the previous day, for the loss of one. The 
Italians claimed the capture on Sept. 4 of the General commanding the 
6th N Z. Brigade. : 

On Sept. 14 it was announced that a British force, supported by naval 
units, had landed near Tobruk on the night of Sept. 18 and destroyed ' 

` enemy installations, inflicted casualties, and withdrawn, not without 
loss. The Germans claimed that many prisoners had been taken 
and 2 warships set on fire. . 


c 
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. : PACIFIC AREA” , 

The main developments were the progress made by the Japanese in 
Papua and the beating off of very strong attempts by the Japanese to 
FREYA the U.S. forces from Tulagi and Guadalcanar Islands. In 
Papua the Japanese from Kokoda, by leaving the beaten tracks 
through the mountains, seizing*the high ground on the flanks of the 
Australian positions, and taking advantage of every possibility of 
disguise, succteded in outflanking and filtering into the Allied positions 
, in the gap in the Owen Stanley Mountains and reaching Efogi, some 10 

iniles on the Port Moresby side of the summit of the pass through the 

mountains. This was reported on Sept. 10, but next day the enemy 
were believed to be held. Meanwhile air attacks were made daily on 
their positions at Kokoda and Moyola, and on Sept. 7 it was stated that 
they had sufiered over 1,000-casualties when they first moved forward 
from Kokoda. 

In the Solbmons the Japanese raided Guadalcanar on Sept. 2 with 
18 bombers, 3 of which, and 5 escorting fighters, were shot down, and 
on Sept. 5 with 46 aircraft, of which 3 were shot down. On Sept. 9, 10, 
and 11, they made strong attacks on the U.S. positions, including a 
raid by 75-80 dive-bombers with fighter escort on an American task 
force. This developed into one of the greatest air battles of the war, in 
which the U.S. aircraft scored a victory. Only 10 of the enemy got 
through to drop their bombs, and 15 bombers and 5 “O” fighters were 
shot down. On Sept. 13 it was announced that the enemy had succeeded 
in the night in landing more reinforcements for their troops still holding 
out in parts of Guadalcanar, but these were being continually attacked 
by the U.S. forces and aircraft. It was also stated that since Aug. 7 
143 Japanese aircraft had been destroyed for cert&in in these operations. 

' Allied aircraft maintamed their attacks on Lae, Salamaua, Buna, 
Buka, and Kieta, and on Japanese positions on Gizo Island, New 
Georgia (215 miles north-west of Guadalcanar), and at Mubo, just south 
of ua, where the enemy landed on Sept. 7. On Sept. 7 they also 
bombed 2 Japanese warships at Normanby Island, just north of the 
south-east point of New Guinea, where the Japanese were landing. A 
direct hit was scored on one and a near miss on the other. Great damage 
was done at Buna, which was attacked more than once on several 
days. On Sept. 11 and 12 20 or more aircraft on the ground were 
destroyed there. : . 

Other raids by U.S. and Australian aircraft resulted in the setting on 
fire of a tanker on Sept. 2-in Solomon Island waters, the sinking of a. 
small cargo ship between Timor and New Guinea, and probable hits on 
a cruiser off the south-east coast of New Britain. 

On Sept. 3 the U.S. Navy announced that submarines, in actions 
not connected with the operations in the Solomons, had sunk 1 light 
cruiser, 2 small freighters, 1 tanker, and 1 small vessel, and had damaged 
2 tankers and 1 cargo ship—the latter probably sunk. 

On Sept. 5 the Department announced the loss of the destroyer Blue 
and the auxiliary transport Colhosn in the South Pacific, and on Sept. 8 
it was learnt that U.S. troops had taken over bases in the Santa Elena 
Peninsula, Ecuador, and in the Galapagos Islands. i 

On T 6 Tokyo announced the occupation of Lomblen, in- the 
Flores Group, 100 miles north-west of Timor. Japanese warships 


i 
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entered Milne Bay on Sept. 6 and 7 nights and shelled the Allied 
itions, but little damage was reported, and on Sept. 8'a raid by 9 
mbers and 5 fighters was made, but in the damage was slight only. 
A German report on Sept. 13 sated that U-boats had 2 U.S. 
transports in the Tasman Sea. : 


ite Pann War. In Chekiang ‘on z 5 fierce fighting was , 
reported in the outskirts of Kinhwa and i, and the Chinese made © 
some progress just south of Tungyang; 30 miles north-east of the 
Chekiang capital. On Sept. 13 they reported the recapture of Kufang, 6 
miles west of Kinhwa and on the railway, and claimed also to have 
reached Pukiang, 30 miles north-east of it, while on Sept 14 the 
entered Wuyi, 23 miles to the south-east. ` 

The Chinese also made progress on the Hankow-Canton railway, 

ing Lupao, 35 miles north-west of Canton, on Sept. 3, and enteri 
Kunten, only 15 miles from Canton next day. They also announ 
(Sept. 4) that the enemy had evacuated Hikiang Island, in the Min River 
estuary, and that*in North Anhwei they had begun an offensive on 
us 20 in the Koyang area by Sept..7 and. had recovered 25 posts. 

.S. bombers raided Nanchang on Sept 2, hitting the Japanese H.Q., 

and also bombed shipping on Poyang Lake, sinking many junks and 
barges of supplies. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

In Burma operations were confined to raids on Akyab (Sept. 5, 6, 
and 9) in which shipping was hit and much e done to barracks, 
stores, and the aerodrome, and on the qu i ad Mandalay, 
Prome, Katha, and Mogaung: At Akyab 4 bombers were lost, but 
elsewhere none. ; lj 

On Sept. 10 the War Office announced that early that morning - 
landings had been effected at Nossi Bé Island, júst off the north-west 
coast of Madagascar, and at Majunga and Morondava. There was 
slight opposition at the first 2, but none at Morondava, and the troops 
were advancing towards Mahabo. Other forces were also moving south 
from Diego Suarez. On Sept 11 Mahabo was reached and the column 
from Majunga reached the bridge over the Betsiboka River which runs 
northward to Majunga, the port at the end of the only main road to 
Antananarivo. On Sept. 11 Vohemar, on the north-east coast, was also 
occupied, and, next day, Ambanja. Mevatanana, on the Betsiboka 
100 miles south of Majunga, was reached on-Sept. 14, little or no 
gs rae being met with anywhere. 

ichy announced on Sept. 10 that a large British fleet had attacked 
Majunga, Ambanja, and Morondava and that an attempt by De 
Gaullists to land 17 miles north of Majunga had failed. 

It was stated officially in London that the attitude of the Vichy 
Government, whose instructions the Governor-General was following, 
made it clear that the British Command's essential requirements could 
not be achieved by peaceful means. They had therefore been reluc- 
tantly compelled to undertake further military operations on the island. 
Once a friendly Administration had been established, willmg to 
collaborate with the United Nations, the British Government would 
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extend to Madagascar all the econorhic and financial benefits accorded 
to the other French territories which had joined the United Nations. 
Unofficially it was stated that Japanese reconnaissance aircraft'had 
been flying over central and southern Madagascar, and that German 
agents reaching the Island were being assisted by local officials. 
e. " 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA . 
Aug. 31.—A decree was issued prohibiting the disclosure or publica- 
tion of news ug to the movement, arrival, stay, or sailing from any 
tine port of ships of the belligerent nations. 
epi. 4.—The Government ordered the suppression for 60 days of 
the anti-Axis weekly Argentina Libre for violating the state of giege 
tions. 

Sept. 5.—The Ambassador to Great Britain arrived in Buenos Aires 
on special leave. i . 

A barter trade agreement with Spain was signed in Buenos Aires, 
covering the exchange of 1 ion tons of wheat and some tobacco 
from Argentina for 2 merchantmen of 9,000 tons each, 1 destroyer 
of the Cervantes class, 30,000 tons of iron and steel, and supply facilities: 
for transporting to Argentina 60,000 tons of petrol from Spain. The 
merchantmen were to be delivered within 30 months, and the iron and 
steel within one year. The two countries also undertook to authorize 
the export to each other of goods, including machinery, wines, chemi- 
cals, olive oil, mercury, resins, and cork from Spain, and icultural 
livestock and products, hides, tobacco, cotton, etc., from entina, 
the exchange of which was.to be left to private enterprise. 

The agreement also provided for'the settlement by instalments of 
payment by Spain for purchases from Argentina; and for the establish- 
ment of a free zone in Spain for the distribution of Argentine goods. 

President Castillo received a delegation which presented 1 million 
signatures of Argentinos approving his isolationist policy, and he 
reaffirmed the intention of the Government to maintain their neutrality. . 

Sept. 12.—A large pro-Democratic rally was held in Buenos Aires 
and addressed by anti-Nazi members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Police later broke up the rally and rioting ensued. 

Sept. 14.—It was learned that, following the order of the Chamber of. 
Deputies in the province of Catamarca for the arrest for 10 days of 
2 newspaper editors, one of whom was a priest, the Bishop of - 
marca had excommunicated the Deputies and had ordered that all 
churches and chapels in Catamarca city should be closed and all church 
bells and organs silent for 5 days. ` 

The Ministry of the Interior ordered the immediaté suppressibn of 
the German Cultural Welfare Society, as being an organ of Nazi 
activities. : 


AUSTRALIA l , 
Sept. 2.—The Commonwealth Treasurer introduced the Budget in 
the House of Representatives. He said that ir the third year of the 
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war Australia had added to her war effort as much as in the 2 preceding 
years. Almost half her man-power was engaged on war work, and 
since December, 1941 300,000 men and 50,000 women had been added 
to war activities. About 500,000 factory workers were engaged on war 
needs, but still more factories must be devoted to these. The Govern- 
.ment had also been giving close consideration to the question of post-war 
reconstruction, and their post-war aim was the physical development 
of the country, together with expanded production and increased 
E ee 
e total taxation for the year was estimated to yield £A219 million, 
making a tota] revenue of £A249 million. The total expenditure would 
be £A549 million, and the deficit would have to be financed by loan. 
These figures excluded £A27 million to be imposed for payments to 
States under the uniform taxation plan. The total war expenditure for 
1941-42 was £A319 million, of which £A108 million had been provided 
from revenue and {A211 million from loan funds. The total revenue 
receipts amounted to £A210 million, against the estimate of {A196 
million, which included additional taxation of £A12 million imposed 
in December. - 

The estimated total revenue for 1942-43 on the existing rates of 
taxation was £A235,881 ,000. Income-tax, including war-time company 
tax, would yield an increase of £A28,762,000; sales tax an increase of 
£A3,170,000; Customs and Excise a decrease of £A8,780,000; and gold tax 
a decline of £A580,000. The estimated i in 1942-43 for other 
than war purposes was £A109,492,000. th estimated war expenditure 
for the current year wes {A440 million, of which £4390 million was for 
expenditure in Australia and £A50 million oversea. Taxation would 
provide £4140 million of this, and the rest would be financed by loan. - 

Sept, 3.—Dr. Evatt, reviewing his mission oversea in the House of 
Representatives, said there were 3 broad questions which might fairly 
be asked: "(1) Has Australia’s voice been heard in the supreme war 
councils? — Y es—to a greatly increased degree. (2) Has her voice been 
effective? —It is too early to give a final reply, but the answer should be 
that it has been effective to a very substantial extent, and the effect 
will increase as the days pass. (3) Are the Government satisfied with 
the position in the Pacific theatre of-war? —No, we dare not be satisfied 
till the enemy is finally overthrown. Gradually we have found the 
Pacific theatre assessed at a higher relative importance than many 

. authorities were first to give it". He said that when he was in 
Washington President Roosevelt announced that the U.S.A. accepted 
what was vaguely but deliberately described as responsibility for both 
Australia and New Zealand, and as a result of his mission there had 
been a very substantial flow to Australia and other Pacific areas of 
aircraft, tanks, and other vital supplies. Specific arrangements had 
also been made with Mr. Churchill, including a special contribution of 
equipment of inestimable value. “The British people’s sole desire was 
to be as much im the battle of Australia as the Australians had been 
with them", he said. The immensity of the British war effort could not 
be overstated. 

Mr. Curtin launched an “austerity” campaign by a broadcast in 
which he called on the people to cut from their lives every luxury, 
relaxation, and temptation to slack, This must be done because war 
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had come to Australia. “To-day Port Moresby and Darwin. are the 
Singapores of Australia", he said. “If those two places fall then in- 
evitably we shall be faced with a bloody struggle on our soil, when we 
shall be forced to fight grimly city by city and village by village, until 
our fair land may become a blackened ruin". Therefore he called on 
the nation to form “two compkte fighting armies—the Md res 
to smash their way back through New Guinea and Java, Mec dud 
Philippines, and on to Japan, and the working forces that 

behind them to the limit in mine, factory, and workshop". B i 
sacrifice of non-austerity things the people could subscribe to the A100 
million loan. 

Sept. 4.—Mr. Curtin issued details of the war supplies coming from 
the U.S.A. under the Lend-lease agreement during the previous 9 
months. Aircraft, tanks, and guns accounted for more than half the 
total, and the rest included machine-tools, tinplate, raw cotton, 

leum products, railway rolling-stock, and motor trucks. Australia, 

1n return, was defraying the entire cost of maintaining and supplying 
American forces in Australia, including provisioning, camp accommo- 
dation, stores, accommodation in military hospitals, and the 
supply of f military stores and equipment. Besides making available to 
the U.S. Air Force all airfield and R.A.A.F. establishments, a large 
programme for the construction of airfields, aircraft, and assembling 
and repair depots had been undertaken, and general supplies, repair 
facilities and services such as meteorological training, radio-location, 
and transport had been furnished. Repair facilities were also afforded 
to U.S. warships, together with the supply of ndval stores and the free 
provision of port facilities. American personnel and stores were trans- 
rted free over Australian railways, and part of Australia’s manu- 

pay had been diverted to American requirements. ' 

Sept. 9 eral MacArthur, addressing a unit of the U.S. Army at 
Allied Headquarters, said that the Japanese soldier was no easy enemy, 
but fought courageously and intelligently, and neither gave nor asked 
- for quarter. The Japanese were the greatest exploiters of inefficient 
and mcompetent troops the world had ever seen, but good troops could 
stop them. When attacked unexpectedly they had.an extraordinary 
capacity to fight to the end, for they believed that if they surrendered 
they would be killed or, if the enemy did not kill them, that they would 
be executed when they returned to Japan. “All I ask is that when you 
go into action you will kill one Japanese each," he said. “If you do you 
wil win ... If you fight as the Japanese does you will defeat him. 
Always that fellow wins who fights to the end, whose nerves do not go 
back on him, who never thinks of anything but the will to victory". 

Mr. Curtin, in a debate in the House of Representatives on 
the war, said that Australia's obligation to maintain herself against 
invasion must be met rimarily from her own resources of man-power, 
as her allies must sud large quantities of material to the Middle East 
and Russia. Until the initiative was wrested from the enemy the 
Australian army could only be made stronger by making things harder 
for the civilian population. The problem of supplying transport to 
Australia for forces equal to securing the offensive in that theatre 
would impose so great a demand on shipping that no sensible man would 
expect to see it satisfied in the near future. In the previous four months 
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£A40 million had been spent on defence works throughout Australia, 
and workers must continue to be transferred from unessential to essen- 
tial occupations, even if this involved closing many enterprises and 
interfering with personal liberties. 


BAHAMAS - | . 
Sept. 10.—Sir Walter Monckton arrived at Nassau.. 
BELGIUM 


. Sept. 9.—The German authorities arrested 50 prominent citizens of 

Brussels as hostages following the throwing of a bomb in a cinema 
during the showing of a German Eastern Front film. They also ordered 
the municipality of Brussels to deliver 5,000 bicycles to the Germans. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Sept. 2.—It was announced that U.S. troops had arrived at Leopold- 
ville. 


BRAZIL 


Sept. 2.—Appointment of a U.S. technical mission. (See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 6.—General Justo, formerly President of Argentina, arrived in 
Rio to offer his services to Brazil "to defend liberty against tyranny”. 

Sepi.7.—Broadcast of Ambassador in London on Independence 
Ao (See Great Britain.) 

ept. 9.—It was learned that many political exiles long resident in 
Uruguay had returned to Brazil. 

Sept. 13.—Reports from Rio de Janeiro stated that tighter anti- 
blockade méasures were being enforced with the aid of the United 
Nations, submarine activities had been restricted, greater quantities of 
war material exported from Brazil were reaching their destination, and 
increasing numbers of Allied ships were arriving in Brazilian ports to 
collect cargoes of war material. The defences had been strengthened, 
the garrisons along the coast increased, while arrests of Axis citizens 
and sympathizers continued. 


BULGARIA 

Sept. 2.—The Berlin wireless announced that 3 “Communists” had 
been publicly executed at Gorna-Djoumaia; this was the first applica- 
tion of the new law “for the protection of the State", providing for 
public executions. 

Sepi. 13.—Reports from Sofia stated that revolt had broken out in 
several Bulgarian and Macedonian towns, and that a state of siege had 
been proclaimed at Skolpje, in Bulgarian-occupied Southern Yugo- 
slavia. Reports from Ankara also stated that Gestapo agents were 
being sent to Bulgaria, following a wave of SES there. 


CANADA 
Sept. 1.—The Minister of Trade announced that wheat had been 
sent to Russia in large amounts in recent months in the form of flour, 


and negotiations were under way for further shipments. 
Sept. 4.—The Air Minister told the press that a R.C.A.F. bomber 
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group of 10 to 20 squadrons would be formed in Britain by the end of 
1942, and, with the formation later of a Canadian fighter group, there 
was the prospect that a total of 40 Canadian air squadrons would 
ultimately be operating in Britain. 
. The Chief of the Air Staff and the former commander of the First 
Canadian Division in Britain arrived in Ottawa from Britain. 

Sept. 8.—An agreement was signed with Russia, whereby a stock of 
up to about 9 million bushels of Canadian wheat might be drawn upon 
- by Russia on credit. 


CHINA 


Sept. 1.—A Government spokesman told the press that the Rising 
Sun of Japan had already “passed its noon hour", and Japan had 
moved from the offensive to the defensive stage. He suggested that 
Japan was “somewhere between one and two o'clock in the afternoon", 
and that Germany stood at 12 45 in the afternoon, and Italy at 4.30. 
He believed that & Japanese invasion of India was unbkely because 
the Allied offensives in China and the South Pacific were "of such a 
nature as to prevent the enemy from concentrating offensive forces on 
any particular front". "I.consider that an offensive in Burma is most 
essential, and the sooner the better”, he continued, and the Allies could 
be assured that China would take part in such operations. 

Sept. 2.—General Chiang Kai*shek sent a message to Mr. Churchill 
on the third anniversary of the outbreak of the European war assuring 
him that China, like Britain, would ‘‘not stop fighting nor shrink from 
further sacrifices until the last of the aggressors gives up his arms. We 
do not minimize the difficulties ahead, but we are fully convinced 
that, with superior material and human resources and the increasing 
solidarity of the United Nations, it will not be long before the principles 
of justice and freedom completely triumph". 

Dr. Hu Shih, Ambassador to the U.S.A., was recalled, and Mr. Wei 
Tao-ming, who had previously been appointed Ambassador to Vichy, 
was appointed to succeed him 


CUBA 
Sept. 7.—The police announced that they had captured “one of the 
most important spies yet taken in America", a German who admitted 
sending messages concerning arrivals and'sailings of U.S. shipping. 
Military and naval agreement with U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) : 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Sept. 4.—Bishop Gorazd, Jan Sonenwend, a church elder—both of 
the Czech Orthodox Church in e—Dr. Vladimir Petrek, and 


Vaclav Cikl, chaplain and priest of the Orthodox Karel Borromaeus 
Church in Prague were executed, charged at the court-martial with 
having “concealed, fed, and aided the murderers of Deputy Reich 
Protector Heydrich and 5 other parachute agents 1n the Karel Borro- 
maeus Church". ° 

Sept 9.—The diplomatic mission to the U.S.S.R. was raised to the 
rank of an Embassy. - 

Sept. 14.—It was learned that 4 more Czechs had been executed for 
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having produced and circulated underground newspapers, thus ‘“‘com- 
mitting high treason against the Reich". 


ECUADOR 
Sept. 8.—It was announced in Quito that U.S. troops had taken 
over bases on Santa Elena i * and also in the Galapagos 


Islands, with the apoE of the Government. 


EGYPT 


Sept, 2.—Mr. Wendell Willkie arrived in Cairo. 

Sept. 3.—Mr. Willkie saw |Nahas Pasha and senior British and 
American officials. 

Sept. 4.—King Farouk rectived Mr. Willkie, who handed him a 
personal message from President Roosevelt. 

Sopi. 9.—The Goverhment decided to buy the year’s cotton crop, 
after.failing to reach agreement with Great Britain as to its purchase. 


FRANCE » . 
Sept. 1.—The Governor-General of French West Africa arrived in 
Vichy. An official comm was issued in Paris denying that 


tere r Dakar, or that the Germans had de- 
Africa. 

for Marseilles and the surrounding 
it had made ko ai arrests in 




















quences for the iden of 
Sept. 4.—The death penalty was etm bor any help given to 
Allied aircraft crews or utists in occupied France. 
U.S. protest against the deportations of Jews. (Ses U.S.A .) 
Sept. 5.—The Government ordered that by Oct. 1 all French Jews 


wish foreigners, except Spaniards, many 
of them naturalized Fendar had been arrested in the unoccupied 
zone and deported to Germany. 

Sept. 7—The Pariser Zeitung published « a decree issued by Sauckel 
on Aug. 22, which came into effect on Sept. 1, under which all prisoners 
of war and foreign workers in Germany and civilian workers in all 
occupied countries, including French workers in occupied France, were 
subject to the same conditions as*workers in Germany; e.g. a 54-hour 
week and the same penalties for indolence, absenteeism, and changing 
of jobs in factories without official permission. All labour which became 
available in France when factories closed or ag working week was 


and Pas de Calais to visit theatres, cinemas, concerts, restaurants, 
cafés, exhibitions, parks, or sperts meetings or to use public telephones. 
It was also learned that the Vichy Government had instructed their 
diplomatic representatives in gertdin neutral countries to take steps to 
request the authorities to prevent the press from devoting so much 
space to reports of persecutions of Jews in France. 

The Vichy wireless stated 


Hat Laval had handed to the U.S. Chargé - 
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d'Affaires a strong protest on the bombing of French towns by U.S. 


Sept. 8.—It was learned that 15,000 more Jews were to be deported 
from the unoccupied zone between Aug. 24 and Sept. 20, while there 
were between 5,000 and 8,000 homeless Jewish children in the unoccu- 
pied zone. The Military Governor of Lyons was dismissed by Laval for 
refusing to obey the order to co-operate in the mass arrests of Jews in 
the unoccupied zone. Laval also ordered the arrest of Roman Catholic 
priests who had been sheltering the children of Jews in the unoccupied 
zone. The Archbishop of Lyons refused to authorize the surrender of 
children of Jews sho had been deported. 


Sept. 9.—The German authorities issued a decree ordering military 
conscription of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, in violation of the 
Armistice agreement. They also demanded the handing over of 130,000 
tons of French merchant shipping. Washington reports stated that a 
n signed by M. Jeanneney for the Senate and by M. Herriot 

or the Chamber of Deputies, had been addressed to Pétain, accusing 
him of me d unlimited dictatorship and seeking, withont the 
authorization of Parliament, to draw France "into the war against our 
allies”. It was learned that in many of the larger towns in occupied 
and unoccupied France, particularly in Paris, Nice, and Marseilles, the 
ceremonial inauguration of the standards of Doriot's new shock- -troop 

"companies" (composed of 100 men each on the Nazi model), had been 
going on for some days. The men swore an oath of loyalty to Doriot 
personally. . i 

Sept. 10.—It was learned that the Papal Nuncio in Vichy had made a 

protest against the mass deportations of Jews. It was announced that 


all trade unians were to be fused into a single labour organization, 


modelled on Ley's German Labour front, within 3 months. 


Sept. 11.—Laval told the press that America had equal responsibility 
with Britain for the attack on Madagascar. He read a telegram from 
the Governor-General denying “‘on his honour" British charges that 
Madagascar had been used as an Axis base. He added that the French 
forces in Madagascar were “very inadequate—and I regret it" 

It was officially announced in Vichy that for every 3,000 
workers sent from France to work in Germany under tbe exchange 
scheme 1,000 prisoners of war were to be released. 

Sept. 12—A new labour law was passed by the Vichy Government 
under which all single women between the ages of 21 and 35 and all men 
between the ages of 18 and 50 were liable to be directed into work of 
national importance, while all employment or discharge of men was 
controlled by the Government. 

The National Commissioner for Labour and the Interior for Fighting 
France stated in a broadcast from London that the French working- 
class had re-entered the war and had already won a major victory. He 
referred to Germany's need of 500,000 men to replace those taken from 
war industries for the Army. Laval promised 350,000, of whom 
150,000 were to be skilled workers, but French workers preferred mjsery 
and destitution rather than work for Germany, and only 30,000 men 
went to work there. “Now, at the time of the decisive assault on the 
Russian front, the German plan is short of 300,000 men, either on the 
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military front or ón-the industrial one”, M. Philip said. “This shortage 
may be a major factor in the Battle of Russia". 


FRENCH CONGO ' 
Sept. 13.—The Paris radio announced that American troops were 


arriving in Brazzaville. . 
GERMANY - 

Aug.30.—The High Command announced that British operation 
orders captured at Dieppe ordered that prisoners’ hands should be 
bound to prevent them destroying their papers. 

Sept. 1.—Swedish reports stated that the Gauleiter of Franconia, 
Julius Streicher, had been arrested, following accusations by Nazi 
leaders that he was disloyal fo the party war effort and guilty of 
dishonesty and corruptness. : : i 

Sept. 2—The High Command ordered that from Sept. 3 at 2 p.m. 
all British officers and men captured at Dieppe were to be put in chains, 
as reprisal for the British mu for the binding of prisoners' hands at 
Dieppe. The High Command further stated that "all Wild West 
methods of this kind in the future, which are a disgrace and a degrada- 
tion to brave soldiers", would be immediately answered by sharp 
reprisals. . 

Sept. 3.=The High Command cancelled the reprisal measures 
against British prisoners of war taken at Dieppe, following the British 
War Office statement on the subject. 

Sept. 4.—Berlin radio announced that war workers in Essen were to 
be granted 4 weeks' holiday, or double the usual holiday for German 
war workers. 

Sept. 6.—A proclamation was announced annexing Luxemburg. 

Sept. 9.—Washington reports stated that the Germans had de- 
manded the handing over of 130,000 tons of French merchant shipping ` 
and about 70,000 tons of Belgian, Dutch, Greek, and Yugoslav shipping 
to make good losses in the Mediterranean. 

It was learned that orders had been issued that all youths and girls ' 
aged between 18 and 21 who had finished their education at middle 
schools in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and White Russia must go to 
Germany for a year in the Labour Service. 

Sept. 10.—Hitler received Lt.-General Galbiati, chief of staff of the 
Fascist Militia, General Guia, commander of the Mussolini Detach- 
ment, and General Romegialli. 

Sept. 11.—Goebbels, writing in Das Reich, stated that "the country 
must help itself in emergencies and not rely on the State authorities 
to do everything.... The leadership is overburdened with work and 
cannot be expected to see to it that every town, city, or hamlet gets 
its potatoes, for instance.... Our great offensives were examples of 
Sede planning. The extension of the war, however, brought about 
situations which were outside anything foreseen. The normal organiza- 
tion proved insufficient to master the new problems. Planning in 
advance became obsolete. It had to give room to improvisation". 2 

Sept. 12.—It was learned that Hitler had appointed 3 Generals to 
look after the German armies in Russia during the winter, General 
Halder to control the supply of all military requirements, General 
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Jacob to attend to shelters and fortifications, and General Wietersheim 
to have charge of general supplies and railways. 

It was learned that Himmler had recently visited Hamburg, Mttnster, 
Dfisseldorf, Osnabrück, and Bremen, to see the effect of the raids. : 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 1—A Turkish press delegation arrived in London, as the 
guests of the Minister of Information. i ~; 

Sept. 2.—The War Office issued a categorical denial of the German 
High Command's assertion that orders had been given by the British 
High Command for the binding of prisoners’, hands at Dieppe, and 
stated that any such order, if it was issued, would be cancelled. 

The text of the Declaration by the Uhited Nations made in Washing-. 
ton on Jan. 1, 1942, t er with the texts of the Atlantic Charter and 
of the Axis Tripartite Pact, were issued as a White Paper, Cmd..6388. 

Sefi.3.—The Ministers for Commerce and Public Security in 
Northern Ireland arrived in London. ; 

Exchange of Notes setting out the principles of “reciprocal aid in the 
foe of the war against aggression” between Britain and the 

S.A. (See U.S.A.) 

The First Lord of the Admiralty speaking on the 3rd anniversary of 
the war said that the months of July and August, 1942 had been the 
most successful in the war for the numbers of U-boats destroyed. New 
methods had been developed and new devices put in action, and when 
changes in German U-boat tactics occurred it wds because these new 
Allied methods forced them on the U-boats. The main German war- 
ships had remained throughout the year mostly in Norwegian waters, 
where they were best placed for an attack on Russian convoys or a 
breakout into the Atlantic. With regard to “the regular series of 
operations" in the western Mediterranean, in which fighters were flown 
off from carriers for the reinforcement of Malta, he said that in just 
over a year 35 operations of this type had taken place, and 815 ter 
aircraft had been flown into Malta. In the Mediterranean as a whole, 
while the Italian battle fleet had escaped total destruction, several of 
their E had spent long periods in dock as a result of damage inflicted 
by the Mediterranean Fleet, and the process of wearing down her 
cruiser force had continued. Of the 7 8-in. cruisers with which Italy 
started the war two, i ly three, remained, and of her 12 6-in. 
cruisers only 7 remained. Italian submarines had also suffered heavily, 
and it was probable that they had now in service little more thàn half 
the number with which they started the war. 

' Britain now had a powerful fleet in the Indian Ocean, in spite of the 
loss of the Prince of Wales and the R e. : 

With regard to shipbuilding, Mr. Alexander pointed out that it was 
unfair to regard U.S. shipbuilding methods as^better than those of 
Britain, for the standard type of Liberty ship now being built in U.S. 
yards was practically identical with that of the ocean ships designed 
for and built at the Admiralty yards in the U.S.A. It was also unfair 
to argue that the average rate of shipping losses per month was higher 

-in this war than that of the worst month of the previous war; this 
argument was quite false, and was only arrived at by the manipula- 
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tion of figures. ''The fact is", he concluded, "that merchant E 
building tonnage production in this country has far ontstipped the 
production in the first three years of the last war, while at 

time the very heavy nayal'losses in all categories of ships have been 
practically made good in each category, and in one or two cases 
exceeded; while we have in addition previded what is really a new fleet 
of corvettes and very large numbers of motor launches, motor torpedo- 
boats, motor gun-boats, and landing craft of all descriptions. * 

Sopi. 6.—The Russian Ambassador stated in London that Russian 
losses were an average of between 6,000 and 7,000 a day. He attached 
the greatest importance to the R.A.F. and said that 1t was Russia's 
wish that this weapon should be used with the most terrific force now 
and in the months to come. “I hope", he said, “that before long British 
adstare wil mee id ucc ee CREE fighting in the 
common battle against the common enemy". 

Sir Archibald Sinclair stated at the Liberal Party Conference that 
he opposed the proposal to put an end to the party truce and to fight 
by-elections against Government candidates. "I am not prepared", he 
said, “to do or say anything which will in the slightest degree loosen the _ 
Se of the Government and the great parties on the tasks of 


Mr Attlee stated at Aberdeen that Britain's habit of self-depreciation 
was resented by many of her friends and allies. 70 per-cent of all the 
casualties suffered by the armies of the British pire had been 
ue by troops from the United Kingdom. About two-thirds of her 

uirements were being produced in Britain, and 2 out of every 
3 S But peor people between the of 14 and 65 were doing full-time war 
work. He said Britain had ot into the habit of belittling and 
apologizing for her' achievements 1n building up her overseas Empire, 
yet the British Commonwealth of Nations was an example to the world 
of something entirely new, and an exact contrast to the Nazi conception 
of & world order. She had made many mistakes in Ihdia, but British 
rule had given India more than a century of internal peace and good 
government, a thing almost unknown in her history, and also during 
the previous 25 years had made immense progress towards Indian self- 
government. 

Mr. Eden broadcast a messagé to the Luxemburg people, following 
the German proclamation annexing Luxemburg to the German Reich, 
stating that this was “but one er example of the German reign of 
brutality and contempt of human rights". He promised that the 
people of Britain and the United Nations would not lay down their 
arms until the evil forces which had imposed this reign of terror on 
Europe were finally destroyed, and therefore called on the Luxemburg 
peop e e to aa their resistance. 

ept. 7.—A of Swedish journalists arrived as the guests of the 
British Coun 

The Trades Union Congress opened at Blackpool. The Chairman 
stated in his opening speech that the vast majority of the German 
people were behind the Nazi ers, and when they were beaten 
they must be held down until the: proved by their actions their , 
willingness to co-operate in the wellaie of mankind. He scoffed at 

"sentimental nonsense" about the “two Germanys", and demanded. 
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that justice, as the common people understood justice, should be meted 
out to the German people. 

The Brazilian Ambassador broadcast a message to Brazil on her 
Independence Day in which he sounded a warning on the fate of the 
“ttle nations" at the hands of the aggressors. “The tragic fate of 
those countries which relied on their status of neutrality should serve 
as a fearful example, and induce all Brazilians to rally solidly around 
our great Chief of State", he said. i 

Sept. 8.—Mr. Churchill’s statement in the House of Commons. (Ses 
Spe Note.) The Maharaja of Nawanagar and Sir Ramaswami 

udahar, the representatives of India on the War Cabinet and the 
Pacific Defence Council, arrived in London. 

Sept. 9.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a motion in the 
House of Commons for a further Vote of Credit of £1,000 million (the 
third Vote for a similar amount in the current financial year, making 
a total of £11,050 million since the war began), said war expenditure 
recently had been on an average {12,250,000 a day, 45 per cent of 
which was being met out of taxation. 

The New Zealand Secretary for Air arrived in London. 

A Canadian-Russian wheat agreement was signed in London. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Churchill made a statement on India in the House of 
Commons in which he said that the broad principles of the British 
declaration which formed the basis of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission to 
India must be taken “as representing the settled policy of the British 
Crown and Parliament". This offer had been rejected by the Congress 
Party, but that Party did not represent all India, did not represent the 
majority of the Indian people, and did not represent the Hindu masses; 
it was merely "a political organization, part of a party machine 
sustained by certain manufacturing and financial interests". Outside 
that party and opposed to its policy were 235 million out of a total of 
&bout 390 million in India, comprising 90 million Moslems, 50 million 
depressed classes, and 95 million subjects of the Indian Princes, without 
counting the large numbers of Hindus, Sikhs, and Christians who 
deplored the Congress policy. No comprehension of the Indian problem 
was possible without recognizing this fundamental fact, he said. 

The Congress Party had now come into the open as “‘a revolutionary 
movement", and he added that it might well be that it had been aided 
by Japanese fifth column work. “It is fortunate indeed", he went on, 
"that the Congress Party has no influence with the martial races on 
whom the defence of India, apart from the British forces, largely de- 
pends. Many of these are divided by unbridgeable religious gulfs from 
the Hindu Congress and would never consent to be ruled by them. 
Nor shall they ever be against their will so subjugated". Within the 
previous two months more than 140,000 new volunteers for the Army 
had come forward in India, thus revealing “the impotence of the Con- 
(is Party either to seduce or even sway the Indian Army, to draw 

om their duty the enormous body of Indian officials, and still less to 
stir the vast Indian masses". In fact, the outstanding fact emerging 
from the violent action of the Congress Party was "'their non-representa- 
. tive character and their powerlessness to throw into confusion the 

normal peaceful life of India". Large reinforcements had now reached 
- India, and the number of white soldiers there was larger than at any 
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time in the British connexion. “I therefore feel entitled to report to the 
House", Mr. Churchill concluded, “that the situation in India at this 
moment gives no occasion for undue despondency or alarm". 

À resolution was passed at the Trades Union Congress pledging 
"the fullest support of the British Trade Union Movement so soon as 
the competent authorities decide thatethe time has come to launch 
effective offensive action in Europe", and an amendment demanding 
an immediate invasion of the Continent was defeated by 3,584,000 ' 
votes to 1,526,000. 

Sept. 10.—The Government announced that the British forces in 
Madagascar had been “reluctantly compelled to undertake further 
military operations in the island”, but reaffirmed their assurances that 
they had no territorial designs on Madagascar, and that it would 
remain French. 

Sept. 11.—The Secretary for India, in reply to charges in the House 
of Commons that the Prime Minister's statements about the Indian 
Congress Party bad been likely to exacerbate opinion, repudiated the 
suggestion that he had been provocative, and said that Congress had 
been moving steadily under Mr. Gandhi's leadership to a policy of direct 
defiance aimed at paralysing the Government of India. He described 
Mr. Gandhi as the "arch-saboteur" who had committed his colleagues 
to a deliberate trial of strength. He added, however, that in the complex 
Indian situation he still discerned "elements of unity", for Britain was 
agreed in her wish to see India claim her freedom in equal partnership 
with the other members of the British Commonwealth. 

Sir Stafford Cripps stated in the House that the rejection by the 
Congress Party of the proposals he took to India was due to the mter- 
vention of Mr. Gandhi. The Congress Working Committee had passed 
a resolution to accept the proposals, but after Mr. Gandhi’s inter- 
vention the resolution was reversed. 

Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that British, 
S. African, and E. African troops and S. African Air Forces took part 
in the landings in 

Sept. 13.—Mr. Harriman returned to London from a visit to the 
U.S.A. to report to President Roosevelt. 


GREECE 


Sopi. 9.—The Government, in London, announced that they had 
spent to date £1,849,160'on food relief in Greece, and that in addigon 
the Vanderbilt Committee of New York had spent $14 million for 
this purpose. 

Sept. 10.—The Government in London announced that more than 

Cretans had been executed to date by the German authorities. 
HUNGARY 

Sept. 2—The German news agéncy announced that Count Julius 

Karolyi, son-in-law of Admiral Horthy, had been killed in an air 


accident. 
Sept. 3—A decree was passed for the “immediate and complete 


uestration” of alt property belonging to Jews. 
Sebi. 12.—It was learned that the Government had appointed 65 
commissioners with almost unlimited powers to supervise ne collectiop 


of grain. 
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INDIA 

Aug. 31.—29 prisoners and a warder were killed and more than 136 
people injured in a disturbance at Dacca gaol, when some security 
prisoners, who had been transferred from Calcutta, mutinied and 
refused to work. 

Sept. 3.—General Wavell broadcast a review of the war, in which he 
said that the United Nations were at present ya through a depress- 
. ing and disappointing period and were almost in danger of forgetting 

that they had already met and endured much darker and more difficult 
hours. Taking it all round, the Allies began the fourth year with much 
better prospects than they did the fourth year of the previous war, since 
the four mightiest assemblies of peoples in the world were this time 
standing together. He said that the supreme German effort had been 
made with some success, and was now beginning to falter. Hitler was 
being recognized as a tinhorn gambler whose run of luck was passing. 
The future was taking on a grimmer aspect for the German people, 
and as for the Italians, they knew they had lost the war, their only 
-uncertainty being as to whether they had lost it to the Germans or 
the Allies. Japan's run of quick and easy successes through carefully 
planned treachery was also over, and both her fleet and air force were 
beginning to melt. Danger was close to India, but her armies and air 
forces were stronger and better equipped than ever before and her 
industrial progress in making munitions was astonishing. It was not 
politicians, intent on domestic issues and quarrels, or undisciplined 
schoolboys, irresponsible mischief-makers, and gangs of ignorant 
hooligans, but the disciplined might of her fighting men that was 
saving and would save India. ° 

Sept. 4.—It was learned that the working committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha had circulated a letter to a number of political leaders, 
including Mr. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Desna, Mr. Jinnah, and Sir Tej 
Bajadur Sapru, ie them to drop controversial constitutional 
issues for the duration of the war ánd join with the Mahasabha in 
demanding a national government which should enjoy full and com- 
plete independence, subject to suitable “adjustments” necessary for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Sept. 8 —Dr. Mookerjee, President of the Working Committee of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, was received by the Viceroy. ; 

Sept. 9.—380 persons, many of them women and girl students, 
were arrested in Bombay when the police opened fire on riotous mobs. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Churchill's statement on India. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Savarkar, president of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a statement 
appealing to all Indian parties and leaders to join with the Mahasabha 
in achieving agreement on a political programme. He said that even 
if this combined demand failed to persuade the British Government to 

accept the agreed proposals, the fact of their being framed would be a 
substantial step forward in constitutional progress. 

12 members of the Congress Party, including the daughter of Pandit 
Nehru, were arrested in Allahabad. 

Sept. 10.—The working president of the Hindu Mahasabha and a 
number of Moslem, Sikh, and Hindu politicians with whom he had been 
conferring issued a statement demanding immediate independence for 
India. “If Great Britain is willing to grant self-government to India 
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after the war", it stated, “what prevents its accomplishment to-day? A 
National Government pledged to support the war against aggressors, 
consisting of representatives of the major political interests, with a 
complete internal administration during the period of war and un- 
fettered freedom thereafter, will satisfy the demand for independence 
put forward by all political parties in the country. . . . We have not the 
least doubt that a Free India will not negotiate te treaties with 
the enemy Powers, but will wholeheartedly fight the Ac an along 
with the Allied Nations". It also stated that there never been a 
period when anti-British feeling was so bitter in India as at the present, 
and therefore independence must be granted and the question finally 
settled immediately, “in the interests of Great Britain and India". ' 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Prime Minister, told the press 
that he did not agree that'an initiative by the British Government in 
the sense suggested by the Hindu Mahasabha would end the party 
deadlock. He felt that the Congress Party and the Moslem League had 
not approached the problem with the aim of finding a solution, but each 
was ing to browbeat the British into accepting its particular 


demands. fact, he declared that “Fifth Columnists, who must have - 


trickled in from Burma and are in the pay of the Japanese, have joined 
hands with Congress supporters". = 

It was both dishonest and unfair to say that the British were standing 
in the way of communal agreement, and a British offer to transfer 
power here and now to a national Indian Government would not 
necessarily affect the party deadlock. What'was required was that the 
Congress should grasp the nettle of Pakistan, for, given agreement 
between the Co and the Moslem League on a scheme of national 
government, he did not think the British could or would resist the joint 
demand. The real question was not whether Britain was Mun to 
give freedom, but whether India was prepared to take the freedom 
which was within her . Asked what he thought would happen if 
the British simply d India independent and left the Indians to 
settle things as best they could, he said that would mean broken heads 
and bloodshed; that was not inevitable, but in any case the United 
Nations could not be certain that India would then support them in 
the war, and he would not care to accept any national Government 
about whose war policy there was any doubt. 

Sept. 11.—Mr. Amery's statement ın the House of Commons. (See 
Great Britain. 


L4 


Sept. 13.—Mr. Jinnah issued a statement in Delhi declaring that the ` 


Moslem League would not be prepared to enter a provisional govern- 
ment unless the demand for Pakista n was granted. He said the Co 

Party’s civil disobedience movement was not merely a declaration of 
war against the British Government, but also a war against the Moslem 
League; in fact, it was a declaration of civil war. The Congress Party 
wished to establish a Hindu overlordship in India and then, if the Mos- 
lems did not behave themselves, he presumed they would be treated 
like the Jews. “British policy", he said, “continues to be that nothing 
can be done unless one brings the Congress P along. This means 
dictation by one party". He charged the British Government with not 
recognizing the importance of the Moslem League. “If I ordered the 
League not to co-operate and to embarrass the war effort”, he said, “we 
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could give five hundred times more trouble than the Congress Party is 
giving to-day", since the Moslems had more courage. But such an 
action would only result in a foreign aggressor seizing the country or in 
India’s being broken into pieces. He protested that Mr. Churchill’s 
reference to the Moslem League as opposing the Congress Party did not 
mean that the League supported the Government. 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Raj e bi denied Sir Stafford Cripps’ assertion 
in Parliament that Mr. Gandhi's intervention had been responsible for 
the Congress Working Committee's decision to reject the Cripps pro- 
posals. "I was present from the beginning to the end of the ",he 
said, “and I can say authoritatively that Mr. Gandhi, who was absent 
from Delhi during the later stages, was not responsible for anything 
which took place. In spite of Mr. Gandhi’s adverse opinion, expressed’ 
in the ne stages, the Working Committee entered into dis- 
cussions with Sir Stafford Cripps and carried on according to their own 
policy. Mr. Gandhi did not interfere any more". He said that if Sir 
Stafford had known there was no truth in the story that Mr. Gandhi 
intervened against a settlement he might not have broken off the 
negotiations so suddenly and flown back to England as he did. Who- 
ever was responsible for this mischievous invention had done the 

eatest disservice to Indo-British relations, and was largely responsible 

or the present tragic situation. 

The Legislative Assembly opened in Delhi. The Member for Posts 
stated that 550 post offices had attacked by mobs during the recent 
disturbances, and telegraph and telephone wires were pulled down in a 
large number of rural dad. urban areas. The damage resulting from the 
loss of cash and stamps was estimated at £7,500. The Member for 
War Transport estimated the damage to railways resulting from the 
disturbances at not less than £750,000; 250 stations had been attacked, 
and 24 trains derailed. 

Mr. Jinnah told the press that he considered the British Government 
had not taken seriously any political organization in India other than 
the Congress Party, and while this attitude was maintained one party 
was allowed to hold up all progress. He said the Moslem League 
refused to be stampeded under the stress of emergency into a pro- 
visional Government of such a character and composition as to prejudice 
or militate against the demand for Pakistan, which was the Moslem 
birthright But, subject to satisfactory agreements and adjustments, 
. the Moslem League placed no limit to the extent or degree of power to 
be tranàferred to a provisional composite Government, provided that 
all parties concerned agreed to and guaranteed Moslems the right of 
self-determination and were pledged to give effect to the verdict 
of a Moslem plebiscite and carry out the partition of India accordingly. 
Such a proviso was essential, otherwise the Moslems might find them- 
selves in a difficult position after the War. For the League to enter 
such a national Government withoyt such a guarantee would be like 
a fly walking into the spider's parlour, he said. He asserted that the 
League's demands were much more reasonable than those of the Hindus, 
for they gave three-quarters of India to the Hindus, and what th 
Hindus were agitating for was the remaining fourth. 5 
IRAN : 


Sept. 14.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Teheran. 
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IRAQ : n 
Sept. 3.—Visit of Regent and Prime Minister to Palestine. (See 
Palestine.) , 

Sepi. 12.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Baghdad from Jerusalem and was 
received by the Regent and the Prime Minister. 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Willkie declared in Baghdad that the countries of the 
Middle East had unanimously pledged their faith in the Allied cause. 
“I asked them what kind of world they wanted to live in, and what 
kind of future they looked forward to for their countries", he said. 
"Their answer was unanimous. It was the answer offered to the 
world by the United Nations—not Hitler's 'new order' ". With regard 
to the U.S. war effort, he said he had told tbe Middle East countries 
that the U.S.A. “was giving its man-power and its resources without 
stint to the winning of the war”, and that the United Nations were 
"going to win the war". “Finally, I told them", he said, “that after the 
war the U.S.A. intended to use its utmost efforts for the establishment 
of a world in which all men—irrespective of whether they are citizens 
of powerful or small nations—might live free, decent lives of their own 
choosing". Mr. Willkie added that he was specially grateful for the 
long private talks he had had with the Prime Minister of Iraq, and 
welcomed “his pledge that the resources and energies of Iraq will be 
devoted to supporting the cause of the United Nations". 


ITALY 

Sept. 13.—Reports from Lisbon stated that an unofficial reorganiza- 
tion of the bulk of the Blackshirt militia into regular "internal troops", 
with a German in virtual command and functions similar to those of 
corresponding units in- Germany, had been decided upon at Blackshirt 
conferences in Rome attended by Germans. 


JAPAN E . 

Sept. 1.—It was announced that the Foreign Minister had resigned, 
and General Tojo was installed as Foreign Minister by the Emperor. 
It was also announced that the Cabinet had approved the setting up of 
a ‘Ministry of Greater East Asia" “to take charge of administrative 
affairs in foreign countries and regions” in that area, and to control 

litical, economic, and cultural affairs in Greater East Asia outside 
ane Korea, Formosa, and Sakhalin. Diplomatic affairs were still 
to be handled by the Foreign Ministry, but the new Ministry was to 
control all matters relating to the protection of Japan's foreign trade, : 
the development of natural resources in the Greater East Asian sphere, 
and the supervision of enterprises undertaken by exploitation com- 
pue It was also to take over the work done by the Kwantung 

ureau in Manchukuo and the South Seas Board, and was to co-operate ° 
with the Army Command in Japanese-occupied areas in Greater East 
Asia, while the various Japanese development boards were to be 
incorporated in the new Ministry. 

The administration of Korea and Formosa was to be handled in a 
similar manner to that of Japan. 


LUXEMBURG 
Sept. 6.—The German Gauleiter announced that Luxemburg had 
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been incorporated into the German Reich and that her citizens woul 
be conscripted into the.German Army. " 

Mr. Eden's broadcast. (See Great Britain.) 

Sefi^9.—A general strike began throughout the Duchy in response 
to the Nazi announcement of its incorporation into the Reich. A state 
of civil emergency was declarad. 7 
MADAGASCAR ' 


Sept. 11—The Governor-General issued a proclamation denying 
. that help had been given to Japanese submarines and that Axis 'planes 
had reconnoitred over the Vichy-controlled parts of the island. 
MEXICO f 

Sept. 1l.—General Cardenas, the former President, was appointed 
Secretary of War. . 

President Camacho, in a Message to Congress, gave the history of the 
events which had obliged Mexico first to break relations with the Axis, 
as a result of the attack on Pearl Harbour, and afterwards to declare a 
state of war against the Axis for the sinking of the two Mexican tankers. 
He outlined the measures taken for the defence of the country, the 
establishment of compulsory military service, the creation of civil 
defence, the em o placed upon 133 Axis firms, etc. He added: 
"Mexico, traditionally a pacifist country, should be proud of having 
always respected her engagements and of having never entered into a 
war of aggression, and she can also claim the fact—which adds lustre 
to her legitimate glory—that during all the years of her independence 
she has shown scrupulous zeal in defending her sovereignty and never 
tolerating any injury to her dignity or honour, whatever might be the 
power of the nation which attempted it.” l 

Every Mexican was determined to fight like a soldier to defend his 
country, and also to increase war production in the “‘spirit of abnega- 
tion and sacrifice". “To win this war”, he said, “the entire country will 
be obliged to contribute, to-day with work, heart, and intelligence, and 
to-morrow with blood and valour . . . Our most essential duty in these 
moments is to co-operate with the democracies to hasten the end of the 
war and arrive at victory”. He concluded by stressing the importance 
of preparing for the post-war world, in which the postulates of the 
Atlantic Charter should not be mere phrases written on paper, but 
should establish a better world. . 

.. Sept. 11.—An agreement was signed in Mexico City with the U.S.A. 
. by which rubber restrictions were to be imposed in Mexico, while 
exico was to sell the entire production of guayule to the U.S.A. until 
the end of 1946, together with any surplus of crude rubber. 
NEWFOUNDLAND f 

Sept. 14.—Mzx. Attlee arrived in Newfoundland for discussions with 
the Governor and Commissioners. ; 
NICARAGUA , 

Sept. 14.—Reports from New York stated that an Axis-sponsored 
revolt in Nicaragua, including the attempted assassination of the 
President, had been nipped in the bud by the arrest of 13 persons in 
Managua, said to have received aid from local Axis sympathizers who 
denounced President Somoza as “a tool of the U.S.A."'. 


- 
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NORTHERN IRELAND ` 

Aug. 30.—A "'special manifesto” issued by the Army Council of the 
LR.A. was circulated in Belfast, in which it was stated that “the 
present moment is opportune to declare the attitude of the I.R.A. to 
. the present world situation", and continued: “The I.R.A. cannot ' 
' recognize the right of England or arty other Power to maintain her 
forces in or base them on any part of Irish territory Without the free 
consent of the Irish people. The I.R.A. therefore reserves the right-to 
use whatever measures preseht themselves to clear this territory of 
such forces". It was also stated that the I.R.A. intended to "avail 
themselves of the darkest moment in d's history to strike”. 

Ang. 31.—Two large stores of arms an. explosives were discovered 
by police near Belfast, and investigations showed that they were 
intended for distribution throughout Northern Ireland and that 

quantities had already been sent out. 
` _ Sept. 3:—Visit of Ministers of Commerce and Public Security to 
London. (Ses Great Britain.) 55 men and a woman were detained 








attacked by rifle fire and bombs early in the morni . During the even-_ 
ing a man was arrested in Belfast for firing on dh car patrol, and 


NORWAY 


Sept. 7.—A German military court in Oslo sentenced to death 3 
persons ‘accused of complicity in a bomb ou against the head- 
quarters of the State Police on Aug. 21. 5 other No ians sentenced 
to death previously by a German military court for sabotage 
were executed. F 

Sapt. 9.—The diplomatic mission to the U.S.S.R. was raised to the 
rank of an Embassy. 


PALESTINE i 
Sept. 3.—The Regent of Iraq, accompanied by the Prime Minister, 
arrived in Jerusalem. 
Sepi. 11.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Jerusalem from Syria. . 
POLAND 


been mobilized in the Government-General of Poland during July, half . 
of them Jews, and 87,000 had been sent to Germany. 

Sept. .14.—An official German announcement published in the 
Kaüowiizer Zeitung stated that 28 Poles were shot in Katowice on 
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Aug. 26. Swedish sources reported that, according to German 
newspapers, 1,091 Poles had been executed in July and August. 


RUMANIA 

Sept. 6.—Marshal Antonescu issued a proclamation appealing for a - 
concentrated war effort, and stating: "I ask you to understand how 
heavy is the burden resting on my shoulders, and not to ask for that 
wich in war-time cannot be realized.” 

Vichy reports stated that the German Minister of Economic Affairs 
had visited the oilfields at Ploesti. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Sept. 1.—Subscription lists opened for the first loan issue of Victory 
Three per Cent. Bonds solely for defence. 

Sept. 8—General Smuts, in an address at Pretoria, said that the , 
most vital theatre of the war was the Mediterranean base, and the war 
could not be won without clearing that base. In his recent conversa- 
tions with Mr. Churchill in Cairo he said they had found the situation 
in the Middle East “uncomfortable and disturbing", with the enemy at 
the gates of Egypt. Big changes had been made, however, and the 
immediate danger lessened. It m wondered what would have 
happened to South Africa if East Africa and Abyssinia had not been 
cleared of the enemy. The effort of the South African army was one 
of the most vital contributions to victory. The African continent was 
not so much an African question as a world question Other develop- 
ments had also carried South African troops to Madagascar, which, 
although not part of Africa, was very vital to South Africa. "We shall 
be in every place where the security of South Africa is menaced’, he 
said, "and will not callon others to fight for us". 

Sept. 9.—Bertha Hennig was sentenced to 12 years’ imprisonment, 
after being convicted of trying to send information to the German 
consul at Lourengo Marques about a convoy of 17 ships from Capetown 
to the Far East in January, 1942. 

Sepi. 14.—General Smuts stated in Pretoria that the losses suffered 
by the South African second division at Tobruk had already been made 
good. Recent recruiting had produced almost 10,000 men and 2,000 
women. There were now more than 13,000 women in the army, and 
60,000 in the auxiliary services. 


SPAIN 


Sept. 3.—It was announced that General Jordana had succeeded 
Sefior Sufier as Foreign Minister, General Asensio, Chief of the Head- 
quarters Staff, had taken the place of General Varela as Minister of 
War, and Sefior Perez Gonzales had been appointed Minister of the 
Interior, instead of Colonel Galarza. Señor Suñer was also displaced 
from the post of President of the Political Junta of the Falange, which 
was taken over by General Franco. F 

Sept. 5.—Barter trade agreement with Argentina. (Ses Argentina.) 


SWEDEN - 
Sept. 7.—Visit of journalists to England. (See Great Britain.) 
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SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Sepi. 10.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Beirut from Ankara. When asked 
by the press whether America recognized Lebanese indepehdence, he 
said that the Allies had all agreed to that, and expressed his desire to 
meet the Lebanese people and study the situation carefully, in order 
to be “an Ambassador of Lebanon Before- Mr. Roosevelt”. He also 
saw General de. Gaulle at Beirut. 

Sept. 11.—Mr. Willkie told the press that the U.S.A. was producing 
5,000 "planes a month, 60 per cent of them fighters, a aaa monthly 
rate than that of all the Axis countries combined. The Allied mon 
shipping losses of 500,000 tons were being replaced by a end 
production of 600,000 tons, and shipping production would soon reach 
1 million tons a month. ` 


TURKEY 

Sept. 7.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Ankara. He told the press that his 
mission had two objects—to prove the inanity of Axis propaganda 
about the disunion of the American people, and to convince Allied 
and T peoples that the pace of American war production ren- 
dered an AHied victory absolutely certain. 

He said that in the recent fighting Rommel had lost over 100 tanks- 
and only had about 270, so he had lost 40 cent of his first-line 
tank force. He had said his attack was only a reconnaissance, but 
“if he tries another reconnaissance like that he would not have any 
army left...". ; i 

Sept. 8.—The Foreign Minister received Mr. Willkie. 

Sept. 9.—It was undérstood that Mr. Willkie had assured the Turkish 
Ministers that the American Lend-lease deliveries would increase. 

Sept. 14.—A representative of the German Ministry:of Propaganda 
arrived in Istanbul to reorganize the propaganda service in the Near 
East. : 





—— i * E eee 


URUGUAY 

Sept. 5.—It wes announced that a. Military Mission was flying 
to Rio de Janeiro to consult on common measures of defence.’ 

Søtt. 7.—The Bolivian and Paraguayan Ministers, at a session of the 
Committee for the Political Defence of the Continent, gave assurances 
of their Governments’ fullest co-operation. 

Sept. 10.—The crew of the German steamer Tacoma, which was 
seized in March as a reprisal for the torpedoing of a Uruguayan ship, . 
were interned because of “certain suspicious activities". 
U.S.A. 


Sept. 1.—3 men were sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment for 
conspiring to transmit U.S. defence information to Germany. 

Sopi. 2.—Agreement with Yugoslavia for raising of Legations to 
rank of Embassies. (See Yugoslavia.) 

The Secretary for the Navy told the press that there had been a 
steady decrease recently in the number of sinkings by submarine 
alopg the coasts. He also said that the shipbuilding programme was 
going extremely satisfactorily, the ships were being launched ahead of 
time, and it was becoming a hard job to find men to fill them. The 
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volunteers, both officers and men, entering the Navy now equalled 
each month almost the full peace-time strength of the Navy. 

The Assistant Secretary of War announced at Cincinnati that there 
were 500,000 U.S. troops now abroad. Many people, he said, had been 
calling for a short cut to victory, but that could not readily be found. 
“We would be most negligent", he went on, “‘if we did not have a good 
fling at bringing Germany to*her knees by the concentrated use of air 
power, and we intend to give it a full test, but we must also be prepared 
to go out and fight and occupy." The great achievements of the war 
had, not been the bombing of London or of- Tokyo, but the march 
through the Low Countries and France, and down the Malay Peninsula, 
and ground troops must be relied on to win the war. 

Herbert Bahr, a Nazi agent who came from Germany in the diplo- 
matic exchange ship Drotwingholm to carry on espionage in the U.S.A., 
was condemned to 30 years' imprisonment. - ; . 

It was announced that President Roosevelt, at the request of the 
Brazilian Government, had Appointed an American technical mission of 
industrial engineers to visit Brazil to assist in the expansion of the 
industrial war machine there. - 

Sept. 3.—The Lend-lease Administrator announced in a broad- 
cast that “huge secret facilities” for future military purposes were 
being built up m Britain. The big lesson of the war for the workers of 
Britain and the U.S.A. was that “we are all in it together", and he paid 
tribute to the perseverance and high spirit of the British workers. 

The Secretary of War told the press that the Army was forming- 
4 more armoured divisions, to bring the total of these divisions to 14. 

President Roosevelt, addressing an international student assembly 
of delegates from the United Nations, stated that the cause of the 
United Nations was the cause of youth, “the hope of the new genera- 
tion—and of generations that are to come—the hope for a new life 
that can be lived in freedom, justice, and decency”. The Axis Powers 
had tried by blatant publicity to represent themselves as the champions 
of youth, but the whole world knew that they had nothing to offer 
youth except death. The United Nations on the other hand were 
supremely conscious of their obligations to their youth. , 

The U.S. Government had accepted the responsibility for seeing that 
wherever ible work had been provided for those who were willing 
and able bat who could not find work, and that responsibility would 
continue after the war. “We must be sure”, he said, “that when. you 
have won victory you will not have to tell your children you fought in 
vain—that you were betrayed. We must be sure that in your homes 
there will not be want—that in your schools only the living truth 
will be taught—that in your churches there may be preached without 
fear a faith wherein men may deeply believe." These promises applied 
to the youth of all the United Nations. ‘World events and the needs of 
all humanity have joined the culture of Asia with the culture of Euro 
and the Americas to form for the first time a real world civilization’, ie 
said. The “four freedoms” and the basic principles of the Atlantic 
Charter set high goals and unlimited objectives, designed to form a 
world in which men, women, and children could live in freedom without 
the fear of war. “For”, he continued, ‘‘no soldiers or sailors in any of 
our forces to-day would so willingly endure the rigours of battle if they 
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thought, in another 20 years, that their own sons would be fighting yet 
another war on distant deserts or seas or in far-away jungles or skies." 
It would be a long and bitter fight to conquer the Áxis Powers and 
establish these ideals, and there would be still an enormous job to be 
done after that. . E i 
. Lord Halifax addressed a Note to the Secretary of State setting out 
the principles of "reciprocal aid in the tion of the war against 
aggression" between Britain and the U.S.A. Similar Notes were also 
sent by the representatives of Australia, New Zealand, and the French 
National Committee. The Notes referred to the United Nations' 
Declaration of Jan. 1, 1942 and the master. Lend-lease Agreements 
‘signed with the U.S. Government for the full employment of the. 
resources of the United Nations, and reaffirmed the essential principle 
of Lend-lease that reciprocal aid should be in such a form as to reduce 
to a minimum the need of each Government for the currency of the 
other. The volume and variety of British aid to the U.S.A. was set out 
in detail, and the general principle restated that "the war production 
and the war resources of both nations should be used by the armed 
forces of each and of the other United Nations in ways which most 
effectively utilize the available materials, man-power, production 
facilities, and shipping space". : 
- In reply, Mr. Hull stated that the U.S. Government was in agreement 
with the principles stated in these Notes, and welcomed “this furthet 
integration and strengthening of our common war effort”. 

Sept. 4.—It was learned that the Government had made “the most 
vigorous representations possible” against the Vichy Government’s 
mass deportations of Jews in unoccupied France, which “provided a 
new shock to public opinion of the civilized world”. 

The Man-Power Commissioner announced that war industry would 
draw heavily on woman-power during the next 15 months to maintain 
production. In December, 1941 1,400,000 women were employed in 
war industry; by December, 1942 the figure would be 4,500,000, and 
by the end of 1943 6 million, or 30 per cent of the labour force engaged in 
war production. 

Sopi. 6.—President Roosevelt issued a statement on the eve of 
Labour Day in which he said that this was the most significant Labour 
Day in history, since in a great many countries free labour had ceased 
to exist. In the countries of the United Nations, however, “the people ' 
who live by the sweat of their brows” had risen to meet this challenge 
and were all pledged to the war effort. “We are certain to be asked for 
sacrifices", he said, “they may be sacrifices of wage increases, of crop 
Price increases, of profit increases, of bodily comforts. All this is little 
enough for free men to sacrifice in a world in which freedom is im- 
perilled" d i 


The president of the A.F.L. stated that free labeur would win the 
war and establish the four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. To them 
would be added a fifth freedom, ''the freedom of workers in every land 
to join democratic trade unions of their own choice". 

Federal agents arrested 2 Americans and 1 British subject in New 
York, alleged to be Japanese agents. . 

Sept. 7.—President Roosevelt, in a Labour Day Message to Congress, 
asked for the passage of legislation by Oct. 1 specifically authorizing 
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him to-stabilize the cost of living; "including the price of all farm 
commodities".. Inaction by Congress, he said, would leave him with an 

` inescapable responsibility to the American people to see to it that the 
.war effort was no longer imperilled “by a threat of economic chaos”. 
The entire effort to hold the cost of living at the existing level was being 
sapped and undermined by the imcreases in farm prices and wages, and 
by. the ever-increasing pressure on prices resulting from the rising 
i of the people. The annual wage: and salary dis- 
bursements risen by 71 per cent since 1939, and cash farm income, 
including Government payments, had increased by 75 per cent. Special 
powers were vested in the President under the Constitution and 
- Congressional Acts to take the necessary measures to avert a disaster; 
he had decided, however, to consult Congress, but should Congréss 
réfuse to legislate, the President said he would not hesitate to use these 
i “in order to accomplish the defeat of our enemies in any-part 
of the world where our own safety demands such a defeat". With 
regard to income-tax he said that a higher rate would be imposed to 
' give the dE equivalent of a top limit on an individual's net 

er 


income, taxes, of about $25,000. x 
President Roosevelt stated in his “fireside chat" that on the Russian 
front Hitler was still unable to gain “the ing victory” which 


almost a year before he had announced as already achieved. “In spite 
of any setbacks”, he.said, “Russia will hold out, and with the help of 
her Allies will ultimately drive every Nazi from her soil. The Russians 
are fighting not only bravely but brilliantly." In the Pacific one major 
Japanese offensive had been sto , but the enemy still 
great strength and would strike in. “We must not overrate 
the importance of our successes in the Solomon Islands, although we 
may be proud of the skill with which these local operations were con- . 
ducted”, he ‘said. “At the'same time we need not underrate the 
significance of our victory at Midway. There we stopped a major 
Japanese offensive." In the Mediterranean and Middle East area a 
desperate battle was being fought. In the Euro area the aim was 
offensive against Germany, and there were at least a dozen different 
points at which attacks could be launched. “The power of Germany 
must be broken on the battlefields of Europe . . . To-day, exactly nine 
months after Pearl Harbour, we have sent overseas three times more 
men than we rted to France in the first 9 months of the first 
world war." He added that “certain vital decisions" had been taken 
in this theatre, all directed towards ing the offensive. : 

223 ships; including .150 naval, , were launched or begun 
during the day. e ý s . 

A military and naval Ray ain signed with Cuba co-ordinating 
the'special measures which had been takep since the war began.  . 

Sept. 8.—It was,announced from the White House that a conference 
had been held in London in July between “British and American 
officials". (See Mr. Churchill's speech of Sept. s Bt 

The Office of Defence. T rtation issued an.order drastically 
controlling all commercial vehicles. 

- Troops took over bases in Gala Islands. . (See Ecwador.) 

The State Department announced Quat the U.S. Chargé d'Affaires 

in Vichy Had been instructed to reply to the protest of the Vichy 
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Government against U.S. bombing of French towns; that-bombs had 
only been dropped on military plarits in the employ of-Germany, and | . 
that the Americans had no desire.to sée the Frenth süffer any more- 
than could be avoided "since they.have suffered to am incalculable 
extent under the German occupation". The Vichy Government was | 
informed, however, that military plantein France, useful to the Germans, : 
would be “bombed at : every opportunity". : 
Sept. 9.—Mr. Harriman, speaking in New York, said that the 
meeting in Moscow ‘had brought Mr. Churchill-and M. Stalin close 
together in “a burning hatred of Hitler" that transcended all their 
former political differences, and that the British and Russian leaders 
* were at one with President Roosevelt in their single aim óf crushing 
"Nazi power. Catlining the help that Russia wanted from the United 
Nations, he said that it did not only include a second front in Europe 
b relieve German pressure, but that Russia wanted America = ned ` 
Pr fully occupied i in the Pacific so that she could not attack 
desired American co-operation with the British in the Mi 
» keep the Axis “tied up there". He said the Russians were eren 
of victory and determined to fight to the death without com: 
The Under Secretary for War stated at Cleveland that the U.S. A.in 
"E made more 'planes than Germany, Japan, and Italy combined. 
10.— The State Department announced that Great Britain had 
es it "absolutely necessary” to engage in further military operations 
in Madagascar, and that these had the full approval of the U.S.A. 
Sepi. 11.—Rubber agreement with Mexico. ie Mexico.) 
Sept. 14.—A Bill was introduced in the ate authorizing the 
President to stabilize “prices, wages, salaries, and other factors affecting 
the cost of livipg" on. a general basis of the levels existing on August 15, 
and to "suspend any provisions of the law relating to the establishment 
or maintenance of prices, wages, or salaries" inconsistent with this 
. President Roosevelt published a further report'on the operation 
of the Lease-Lend Act, Showing that the value of deliveries in the 18 
months from March, 1941 to the end of August, 1942 had been $5,129 
million, of which goods comprised 79 per cent and services rendered 
21 per cent. About 29 per cent of the goods consisted of industrial 
materials, such as steel, petroleum products, and machine tools, about 
58.per cent comprised planes, tanks, and guns, and the 
:13.per cent foodstuffs. At t about 35 per cent of mem. 
exports were going to the U:K., about 35 per cent to Russia, and about 
30 per cent to the Middle. East, Australia, and other areas. He pointed 
out that Lease-lend was not only ‘ 'one-way", that in Britain a large 
amount of munitions, càmps, supplies, and aircraft had been turned 
' over.to U.S. troops, and that in July alone 250,000 British workmen 
were engaged on construction for the American Army. 
He gave the warning, however, that American Lease-lend would 
“have to grow much larger still”. The U.S.A. had little more than passed 
the half-way mark toward maximum possible war production, and only 
when “by the stripping of our civilian economy to the bone" the 
maximum had been reached, could the United Nations be assured ‘‘of 
the vastly greater quantities of weapons required to turn the tide". 
In relation to their available resources Britain and Russia had up to the 
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present produced more weapons than the U.S.A., and they were 
continuing to produce to the limit, in spite-of the fact that Russia was 


` ~_a battléground and Britain an offensive base.. Britain, China, and 


Russia had carried on for several years of war "without enough 
or tanks or aeroplanes"; it was through their uphill fight “that the war. 
had not been lost", and “only by strengthening our allies and com- 
bining their strength with ours can we surely win". x 

The Director of Selective Service stated that the supply of single 
men for the army was limited, and there were not enough single men 
or married men without children to permit the mobilization of between 
10 million and 13 million men; therefore he predicted that married 
men with children would have to be conscripted during 1943. f 


U.S.S.R. 
Sept. 2.—Agreement with Yugoslavia for raising of Legations to rank 
of Embassies. (See Yugoslavia.) : i k . 
The Chief of the Propaganda Department of the Communist Party 
declared in a broadcast from Moscow that the fourth’ year of the war 
would bring the destruction of Hitlerism. Germar losses during one 
ve of the war against Russia, he said, exceeded 10 million men; 
taly, Hungary, and Rumania had lost at least 400,000 men.each, and 
Finland 500,000. Russia’s losses were 4} million men. 
Sept. 8.—Wheat agreement signed with Canada. (See Canada.) 
Sept. 9.—Raising of Norwegian, Yugoslav, and Czech Legations to 
rank of Embassies. ` S : 
Sept. 13.—Pravda published a battle-cry to the defenders of Stalin- 
ses “Death ‘rather than surrender. The Red Army swears to hold 
talingrad and to defend the Fatherland .to the death". . 
Sept. 14.—M. Garreau, Minister for the Fighting French National 
Committee, left Moscow for Cáiro. i ' 
. VATICAN CITY : 


Sept. 10.—It was learned that the Papal Secretary of State had asked: 
the French Ambassador to inform Marshal Pétain that the conduct of 
the Vichy Government towards Jews and foreign refugees was a gross 
infraction of the fundamental principles proclaimed by the Marshal on 
his coming into power. ] ` ; 

' YUGOSLAVIA JE 
Sept. 2.— The Government, in London, announced that they had. 


come to an agreement with the Russian Government for the raising 
of their respective Legations to the rank of Embassies. "The same 
agreement had been reached with the U.S.A. 4 i 
Sept. 3.—German news agencies reported that 8 women had been 
sentenced to death in Croatia for spreading’ false rumours. ul £ 
Sept. 9.—The diplomatic-mission to the U.S.S.R. was rdised to the 
rank of an Embassy. : - Ot , 
Sept. 12.—It was learned that the Italian troops in Slovenia between 
Trieste and Ljubljana had received orders’ to xléar the railway lines 
and main roads, and the population had been ordered to evacuate all 
buildings within half a mile of the raiJway and the main roads. Anyone 
found in these areas was to be shot at sight, and all buildings were 
destroyed by artillery or fire bombs., : T n 
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—Her GOVERNMENT, AND Poricy AT HOME AND ABROAD 


THE war has brought many new problems to Portugal, standing as 
she does at the cross-roads of the world. This is the description of her 
geographical position given by the Portuguese themselves, who have 
always believed the Atlantic to be the vital theatre of the war, and 
still to be so despite all that has happened in the East and elsewhere. 
Possessing the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape Verde Islands, the last 
named dominating the approaches to Dakar, and herself having two 
distinct outlooks, Atlantic and continental, Po has felt a particu- 
larly heavy responsibility for the maintenance o vee A has 
realza Kom the beginning that this would bring with it 

culties. In order to surmount these it was necessary that the iuda 
should make up its mind on the policy to be followed in foreign relations 
and, this done, to follow it unswervingly; and at home to adopt a policy 
which would enable the country to stand on its feet economically, even 
to the extent of complete self-sufficiency, if need be, and to defend itself 
and the Empire against all aggression. The first essentials for the 
realization of this programme were national unity and continuity of 
government, and Portugal has been fortunate in that sHe has for a 
good many years been in enjoyment of both. 

It is not too much to say that the régime established under the 

: Constitution of March, 1933 has, under the leadership of Dr. Salazar, 
brought both stability and unity to the country, providing continuity 
vernment and,,at the same time, making an end of party strife, 
setting the country on the road, at least—for there is still much 
i be done—towards the realization of a national, rather than 
economic and social policy. The Constitution foreshadowed the esta 
lishment of & Corporative system, of a nature peculiar to Portugal and 
still in process of development. The structure of the State may be 
briefly outlined as follows. 

The Head of the State is the President, wie ‘elected dor 7 youre by 
direct vote of all male citizens of age who are literate or are taxpayers 
for direct taxes, and of female citizens, of age, with a special, secondary 
school, or university diploma. He is empowered to nominate the 
President of the Genet and the Ministers, and to convene, adjourn, 
and dissolve the National Assembly in case of urgent public necessity. 

The Council of State or Privy Council is an advisory body, consisting 
of the Presidents of the Council of Ministers, the National Assembly, 
the Corporative Chamber, and the Supreme Court; the Attorney- 
General; and 5 public men nominated for life by the President of the 
Republic. It is only convened on occasions of national emergency, and 
to convoke or dissolve the Assembly. 

The National Assembly consists of 90 Deputies elected for 4 years 
by direct suffrage. Its functions are: to pass legislation, after it has 
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been discussed by the Corporative Chamber; to authorize the collection 
of revenue, the floating of loans, etc.; and to deliberate regarding the 
revision of the Constitution. 

The Corporative Chamber is attached to the Assembly and meets in 
special sections at the same time as that body. It consists of 79 mem- 
bers representative of the local “autarchies”, or autonomous bodies 
such as parish councils, and of fhe several branches of social activity— 
administrative, moral, cultural, and economic. Its function is to consider 
and give a written -opinion on all Bills or motions presented to the 
Assembly before they are discussed in that body Its sessions are not 
public, but the initiator of the proposal discussed and any Ministers 
concerned are allowed to take part in its debates. 

The Corporative Chamber is divided into 23 sections or corporations 
representing the chief elements of the national economy, e.g. Forestry, 
wine culture, agriculture, fisheries, mines and chemical products, 
building and building materials, transport, credit and insurance, 
prihting and the press, etc. In 1934 a Corporative Council was created 
“to orientate the national corporative organization". It consisted of 
the President of the Council of Ministers, the Ministers of justice, 
Public Works and Communications, Commerce and Industry, and 
Agriculture, the Under-Secretaries of State for Corporations and for 
Social Assurance, and two professors of law. 

The Government consists of the President of the Council and the 
Ministers The former is appointed and dismissed by the President of 
the Republic, and is answerable to him for the general policy of the 
Government and not to the National Assembly. The Ministers are also 
appointed by the President of the Republic, on the nomination of the 
President of the Council. The Government's retention of office does not 
depend on the fate of its proposals for law or on any vote of the 
National Assembly. ! 

Finally, local administration is organized on the principle that the 
unit of the State is the family. Heads of families elect Parish Councils, 
and these elect Municipal Chambers which, in turn, elect Provincial 
Chambers. 

The Constitution has been described as “a sensible compromise 
between autocracy and unfettered parliamentarianism". Article 5 
defines the State as “a unitary and corporative Republic based on the 
equality of its citizens before the law, on the free access of all classes to 
the benefits of civilization, and on the participation of the constituent 
elements of the nation in its administrative life and the making of its 
laws". Article 6 declares that it is incumbent upon the State to promote 
the moral unity and to establish the judicial order of the nation; to 
co-ordinate, stimulate, and direct all social activities, on the principle of 
the legitimate subordination of particular interests to the general well- 
being; and to strive for improvement in the condition of the least 
favoured social classes. 

Two fundamental principles enunciated elsewhere (Articles 8 and 11, 
etc.) are the right to private property and the acceptance and protection 
of the family as the source of the preservation and growth of the race, 
as the primary base of.education, discipline, and social harmony, and as 
"the foundation of the entire political system by its aggregation and 
representation in the parish and in the municipality". 
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The present Prime Minister, Dr. Salazar, has held that office since 
: July, 1932, and for 12 years from 1928 was Minister of Finance. As 
holder of that office he brought order to the nation's finances and 
re-established its credit, at home and abroad, balanced fhe Budget, 
effected the repatriation of the foreign debt, stabilized the currency 
(in 1931), brought about reductions in the discount and interest rates, 
and instituted reforms in the iff, credit, and taxation systems. 
Portugal was accurately described last as one of the few European 
countries with a balanced Budget, sound money, unhampered exchange, 
and an uninterrupted sequence of public works; and it may be added that 
a series of Budget surpluses was actually built up, which enabled the 
Government to meet the extraordinary expenditure necessitated in the 
past few years for improving the equipment of the Army and N avy, 
sending reinforcements to the Azores, and taking other measures of 
defence. : 

Thus, in 1941 487,000 contos were taken from accumulated surpluses 
(totalling by the end of 1940 1,981,000 contos) towards the cost of 
rearmament, and in the 1942 Budget 390,000 contos needed by the 
War Ministry under the head of extraordinary expenditure were obtained 
from the same reserve. The needs of defence by now accounted for over 
60 per cent of the extraordinary expenditure in the Budget. 

This is by the way, however, and some idea must now be given of 
the main lines of Portugal's foreign and domestic policy in the circum- 
stances resulting from the outbreak of war and its spread to nearly all 
the countries with which she has political and commercial relations. 


FOREIGN POLICY f 

To deal first with foreign policy. The Government's position has 
been based on adherence to the following principles: neutrality in the 
war; loyalty to the alliance with Great Britain; friendship and close 
intercourse with Spain; and the development of trade and other rela- 
tions with Brazil. As to the first of these it was at once realized that the 
country must have the means to defend its neutrality in case of need, 
and prompt steps were taken to strengthen the garrisons in the Adjacent 
Islands—the Azores and Madeira—and in the Cape Verde Islands, 
and to improve the equipment of the Army and Navy. Within 2 weeks 
of the outbreak of war a decree was issued organizing all naval reserves 
against an emergency, and the press made appeals for the economic 
mobilization of whole nation. The German Government informed 
Lisbon that they would respect Portugal's integrity and that of her 
colonies so long as she remained neutral. 

The declaration of neutrality did not, however, P dioe: the press 
voicing its opinion of German policy and aims, and the consensus of 
view was that the war was one for the defence of Christian civilization. 
Voz,the monarchist paper, went sofar as to declare: '"Wearenot neutral; 
neutrality is a matter of the Government, not of private opinion", and 
it held that absolute neutrality was impossible, since the press must 
think about and interpret the facts. The issue here was between nations 
bent on exterminating belief in God and those bound eee by that 
belief. As German aggression spread condemnation of Nazi policy and 
aims was more and more outspoken, and after the invasion-of Norway 
a leading paper declared that “between those who destroy the law and 
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those who observe it there can be no neutrality”. There was no adverse 
criticism of the British blockade, but a good deal of British policy since 
1918, as being gely responsible for the war. German ige, it was 
even said, was built up on the errors of British and French politicians. 

The Church also spoke out as to the issues at stake, and the Cardinal 
Patriarch issued a Pastoral at fhe beginning of October condemning 
the doctrines of racialism, "iua re and Marxism as responsible 
for the war and for the crushing of Poland... 

Practical stéps by the Government included the taking of a census of 
all foreigners over the age of 14, and the announcement in March, 1940 
that 1,600,000 contos were to be spent on rearming the Army. At the 
„same time the Prime Minister, convinced that continuity of government 
was absolutely essential if the dignity of the country in international 
life were to be defended, made, a long speech to a gathering of civil 
Governors (February; 1940) which was.confidential, but authorized 
press reference to it was to the effect that the'spirit of party politics 
must be buried once for all, and anyone who tried to revive it should be 
held as an agent of conspiracy against the nation. 

There had been, from the outset, a lively appreciation of the need for 
solidarity among those States which ho y to keep out of the war, and 
Voz remarked, as early as March, 1940, that it was “because the neutrals 
get angry only when each one's own interests are at stake, and remain 


mute and motionless as a rock when the bolt falls on a neighbour, that 


they are all being ground to dust in this infernal war machine". Other 
papers issued warnings (in May, 1940) against isolation: there could be 
no neutrality in the hour of danger, and there must be no weakening of 
solidarity with England. Further, relations with Spain and Brazil must 
be developed and drawn closer, so that Portugal might provide the 
nucleus for a gathering of the Latin elements scattered throughout the 
world. 

. Later on, when the fall of France and the attacks on Greece “and 
S ues. had changed the scene still further, Portuguese opinion 
showed an even stronger determination to defend the position taken up. 
That there should be peace in Portugal and in Spain was advantageous 


to.all nations, beginning with the belli ts, and the Portuguese 
State, declared the press (April, 1941) “neither abdicates from the 
honest exercise of its rights as a non-belli t nor seeks to avoid the 


exact fulfilment of its duties as a neutral". National unity was com- 
plete in the affirmation of the country's rights and in the firm resolve to 
defend them should they be violated. At the same time, political 
neutrality, said Novidades (the organ of the Catholic Church), was not 
to be confused with spiritual neutrality in the presence of a conflict of 
ideas which might underlie the physical conflict. 

On two occasions outspoken statements were made by the Govern- 
ment when the issue of neutrality was in question, the first when 
rumours of an American intention to land troops in the Azores were 
put about in May, 1941, and the second when Dutch and Allied troops 
occupied Portuguese Timor. À Government declaration of May 9, 1941 
stated that no request or suggestion regarding the utilization of any 

Portuguese port or base had been made by any Power, and President 
Roosevelt's statement of May 27 that theo Id by Germany of the 
Portuguese Atlantic islands would endanger physical safety of the 
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United States was received somewhat critically. Nothing happening 
with regard to the Islands, it was declared, could justify any American 


designs on them, and “neither loan, nor lease, nor transfer, nor any’ 


other similar ent was ever envisaged”. A Note was sent 
to Washington on May 30 asking for assurances as to the United 
States attitude, and Mr. Hull's reply, of June 10, that they had no 
aggressive designs on any nation's territory, but reserved the right 
to act in self-defence, was not considered wholly satisfactory. Mean- 
while further steps were taken to ensure the ability of the Islands to 
defeat any attempt against them, and the stand taken up in Lisbon is, 
no iris based on the belief that they are now strong enough to guar- 
antes 


THE ALLIED LANDING IN TIMOR 

As to Timor, on Dec. 16 and 17, 1941 the British Ambassador 
reported to the Government the presence of Japanese submarines near 
the island. The Cabinet decided to instruct the Governor to accept 
Allied assistance without reference to Lisbon if he were attacked, but 
not until then. However, on Dec. 17 Dutch troops moved across the 
frontier and Australians landed. On Dec. 19 the National Assembly met 
and the Prime Minister gave an account of the negotiations held with 
the British Government. He had rejected an offer from the British and 
Dutch to protect the island from Japan, and was now awaiting a reply 
to his demand for the withdrawal of the troops. “What we—a small 
and' weak country—are not allowed to do”, he added, "is equally not 
permitted to the Governments of Great Empires", but precipitation had 
led these Governments to invade the territory of a neutral, a friend, and 


an all 
A British Government statement of Dec. 21 made it clear that on 

Dee 11 they had offered to Portugal immediate help for the island 
if there should be a Japanese attack, and this offer was accepted. 
Japanese submarines were observed very near Timor on Dec. 15 and the 
Allied Commanders feared that an attack might be madeat any moment, 
and the statement pointed out that “‘if defensive action is delayed until 
an attack has actually developed it is likely to be too late". The troops 
would be withdrawn as soon as the emergency had 

Having made a formal protest the Portuguese vernmeht again 
took up conversations with Great Britain, and on Jan. 23 last it was 
announced that orders had been given for forces at Lourenco Marques to 
leave for Timor to defend the Po ese part. The Allied occupation 
was by now only referred to in Lisbon as an incident, and the press 
drew attention to the fact that.those who trusted to Dr. Salazar and to 
Great Britain to see it settled on a satisfactory basis were now justi- 
fied. British understanding and goodwil and Portuguese rectitude 
had strengthened the ties of the 570-year-old alliance. 


THE ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND z 
The alliance has certainly stood the test of time, having originated i in 
a treaty signed between Edward III of England and Ferdinand of 
Portugalin 1373. This bound the two countries in a alliance, 
' and was followed by subsequent agreemenfs concluded in 1386, 1642, 
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1654, 1680, 1681, 1703 (confirmed in 1815 and in 1899), 1904, and 1914. 
In 1916 Portugal entered the war at the side of Britain and France. 
On Oct. 10, 1839, the Prime Minister announced in the National 
Assembly that Great Britain asked nothing in the name of the alliance 
which could oblige Portugal to take part in the war, but their own 
consciences, he declared, would ke unhappy if they did not immediately 
reaffirm their friendly feelings and full fidelity to the alliance. He also 
said that Germany had promised to respect their neutrality. 

Her declaration of neutrality in the present war has not prevented a 
considerable increase in the contacts with Great Britain. British 
Naval, Military, and Air Attachés have been established in Lisbon, 
and on the outbreak of war a British news service was established and 
news bulletins in Portuguese broadcast daily. In June, 1940 the Duke 
of Kent represented King George VI at the celebrations of the 800th 
anniversary of the foundation of Po after the expulsion of the 
Moors and the 300th of the restoration of her independence from Spain, 
in February, 1941 a Portuguese Military Mission went to London, 
remaining in England till December, and in September, 1941 a group of 
leaders of the Mocidade P esa, the Youth Organization, visited 
London as the guests of the British Council. In 1940 and 1941 Great 
Britain was Portugal's best customer, and difficulties which arose in 
connection with the blockade were on the whole disposed of without 
undue detriment to the economy of the country. The principal of these 
concerned the examination of mails between Portugal and her Colonies, 
and the granting—or failure to grant—navicerts for commodities such as 
tin-plate, essential for the Portuguese fish canning industry. On the fall 
of France navicerts for tin-plate were withheld, but in Juhe and July, 
1941 agreements were concluded with Great Britain i 
services, and providing for large sales to her of sardines, the purchase 
of copper, the shipment of rice (from Guinea), and the granting of 
navicerts for tin-plate (100,000 cases). As evidence of the strain which 
the blockade and shortage of merchant shippin placed on ~Portugese 
trade it may be noted that while in 1939 14 million tons of shippi 
entered Portuguese ports, in 1940 .the figure dropped to ander 7] 
million tons. ` 

The next objective of foreign policy, closer friendship with Spain, 
has had the advantage of being based on the support given to General 
Franco during the civil war. A number of trade agreements have been 
negotiated, and on the occasion of the celebrations in the summer of 
1940 the Caudillo, in his messages of congratulation, stressed the close 
community of interests of the two nations. On July 30 a Protocol to 
the Treaty of Friendship of March 16, 1939 was signed, by which the 
two Governments undertook to concert together to safeguard their 
mutual interests, and to inform each other of any facts calculated to 
compromise their security, independence, or integrity. A trade agree- 
ment was also concluded the same month for sales to Spain of Portuguese 
colonial produce, and to assist in the financing of these the British 
Government agreed that purchases of up to a value of £600,000 might 
be paid for through the Anglo snanih clearing. At the same time it 

n ugno Pupi Tensed, tO subiit to Britlah postal control, with the result 


that firms engag 
their offices oversea for months at a time. 


a 


in business.in the Colonies sometimes received no mail from ; 
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was learnt that the Portuguese Government were making a loan to 
Spain of 10,000 tons of wheat, and Dr. Salazar was reported to have 
offered further help on condition that the Spanish Government adopted 
a “national” policy. In May, 1941 four trade agreements, dealing with 
shipping and insurance companies, import restrictions, frozen credits, 
the fixing of export and import quotas, and the provision of free visas 
for the nationals of the two countries, were concluded. Shortly after- 
wards, on July 1, a further agreement was signed regarding the financial 
cian Ee for the sale to Spain of produce from the Colonies, 
provided for under the agreement concluded a year previously. 

Relations with Brazil have been conditioned very largely—apart from 
the blood relationship between the two countries—by the facts that the 
vast majority of Portuguese emigrants have gone and still go to that 
country, and that a large sum of "invisible" exports normally reaches 
Portugal in the form of their remittances and of interest on Portuguese 
capital invested there. Brazil's debt default in 1937 hit Portugal hard, 
and the number of people emigrating to that country recently has been 
small—in the region of 12 or 13 thousand only. When in the summer of 
1940 it became evident that Portugal's economic situation demanded 
serious attention—with a very poor wheat harvest, poor wine produc- 
tion, and falling exports of nearly all the commodities Portugal sells 
abroad—representations were made to the Government as to the 
urgent desirability of securing a larger share of the Brazilian market. 
In July, 1941, a protocol to the trade treaty of 1933 with Brazil was 
signed, and in August a special mission which had been sent there to 
discuss eren Mie questions left Rio for home, the press stress- 
ing that a Po -Brazil bloc, if properly constituted, should form an 
eom iece on the political chess board at the making of po. 

e t of the conversations carried on was the decision of all the 
Brazilian shipping lines to make Portuguese ports their termini. In 
November a Portuguese-Brazilian Economic Commission was installed 
in Lisbon. Meanwhile both countries had been studying questions of 
propaganda, and the Portuguese Director of National Propaganda paid 
a long visit to Brazil to which great importance was attached. 

Finally, the entry of Brazil into the war called forth many expressions 
of sympathy for that country and references to the themes of blood 
brotherhood, identity of spirit, and the correctness of Brazil's juridical 

ition. The Ambassador in Rio was at once instructed to inform the 
Brazilian Government of Portugal's feelings of fraternal esteem and, 
moral solidarity and sympathy. In Rio a pan ATOE of some 30,000 
Portuguese demonstrated in sympathy with Brazil and proclaimed their 
loyalty to President Vargas. : 

Portugal also took a very great interest in the proceedings of the Rio 
Conference in January. It was impossible to exaggerate the potential 
scope of the decisions taken, said the press, while it was refreshing to 
see a whole continent discussing politics in terms of ethics. The Rio 
Charter, as some papers described it, might become a political, social, 
and economic base for all the peoples of the-world; the position already 

' was that the Anglo-Saxon and American blocs now bestrode the world, 
and it was also noted that all 21 countries were bound by race and 
tradition to non-Axis Europe. 
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g DOMESTIC POLICY AND DEFENCE 
In Portugal there is a very close connection between the situation at 
home, particularly as regards economic conditions, and the effective 
pursuit of the foreign policy 1 outlined. The economy of the country 
is conducted within narrow limits, and the curtailment of foreign trade 
pun from the war, a successjon of r harvests,! and the shortages 
—also due to the war—of supplies of essential materials such as coal 
and petrol have added special difficulties to the task of putting Portugal 
in a position, economically and militarily, to defend her neutrality and 
maintain an independent outlook. To deal with the military aspect of 
defence first. Portugal has no natural frontier with Spain. Her chief 
mountains are continuations of the Spanish ranges, and the main rivers 
have their sources in Spain. The Douro and Tagus valleys give easy 
access from Spain to Lisbon and Oporto, and the military opinion has 
even been expressed that both cities could be taken in 12 hours by a 
powerful force moving from the frontier. The population of Portugal is 
estimated at about 74 million, and military service is compulsory for all 
men from 20 to 48. In 1940 the peace strength of the Army was 3,200 
officers and 28,800 other ranks; there is also a Republican Guard, with a 
strength of 220 officers and 5,500 men, and a Fiscal Guard of 100 officers 
and 5,000 men. The garrisons of the Azores and Madeira are provided 
fram these troops, both islands being pu of metropolitan Portugal. 
The overseas garrisons in the Cape Verde Islands and the African 
Colonies comprise 330 officers and 11,000 men. In addition, there is 
& volunteer force, the Legiao Portuguesa, or Home Guard, with a 
strength, 2 years ago, of some 52,000 officers and men. 3 
The Navy possesses no large vessels, but a fairly extensive programme 
of construction is being carried out of sloops, destroyers, gunboats, and 
submarines. Particulars of the numbers dyin commission are not ' 
. made public. A number of fishery protection vessels are already com: 
pleted or building. The flying service is attached to the Navy. It was 
established in 1917, and by 1939 there were 24 aircraft. In 1940 naval 
personnel included 719 officers and 5,860 other ranks. Considerable sums 
have been allocated to the Services, including the improvement of naval 
bases, in the Budgets of the past 3 years, and in that of 1942 defence 
expenditure t ed nearly 1 million contos, over 34 per cent of the 
totalrevenue. ~ 
The determination of the Government to make any attempt to seize 
the Azores or other island possessions impossible is shown by the 
frequent occasions on which reinforcements have been dispatched to 
those destinations during the past 3 years. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE COUNTRY. 

All these precautions would be unavailing, however, were Portugal 
to be unable to feed herself, preserve unity at home, and maintain a 
tolerable standard of living. Fully realizing the evils of autarchy, “one 
of the most pernicious -aberrations the world has ever seen", as one 
paper described it, Portugal has been compelled by the restrictions on 
foreign trade and shortage of shipping to do her utmost to make the * 
country self-sufficient. Soon after the wir started shortages of coal and 

1 The 1940 harvest, described as very bad, particularly as regards wheat, was 
the fifth successive disappointing one. 
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petrol were being felt, and great satisfaction was expressed in the spri 
of 1940 at reports that 80 per cent of the country's needs in food ani 
essential materials was now raised at home; at the same time there were 
complaints that agriculture was not showing any willingness to take 
advantage of membership of the corporative organizations. On April 
18 the Minister of Agriculture made a strong appeal for more intensive 
exploitation of the land, adding that it was vital that industry should 
be developed also. Two months later he insisted that Portugal really 
had the capacity to produce all she needed, but antiquated methods, 
the result partly of illiteracy and an incapacity to take advantage of 
modern scientific methods of cultivation, were preventing proper 
utilization of the soil,t and he commended the oorporative organization 
to the farming community. . 
Seconding these appeals, the press pointed out that the countries ` 
now at war had in 1938 accounted for over half of Portugal's: trade, 
which made it particularly necessary for her to rely on her own resources, 
and as for the conditions of cultivation, while 60 per cent of the popula- , 
tion and the same percentage of the land were devoted to agriculture, 
two-thirds of the soil did not yield half of what it could and should do. 
The climate also militated against the harvest, and the proportion of 
arid and stony soil in the agricultural areas was high. The fishing indus- 
try, & very important one both from the point of view of exports and 
from that of food supplies at home, was also not organized, and the press 
estimated that 20 to 30 per cent. of the catch was being wasted. The’ 
wine harvest in 1940 was also much below that of 1939, and foreign 
markets dwindling fast," a serious matter for an export trade normally . 
worth some 2 million sterling a year. The war, it was noted, in the case 
of Portugal hindered yide more than imports, and the rising prices of 
thelatter nearly doubled the adverse trade balance in the first year of war. 
The Government took a series of steps in the autumn to ease the - 
situation for the cultivators, including the granting of a bonus on the 
cost of fertilizers, the postponement of the E in of advances, and 
further loans. Plans were also put on foot for the development of indus- 
try, such as flax growing, and the possibility of rationing began to be 
talked of. By May of 1941 the Ministry of Economics was issuing warn- 
ings that regulation of consumption might be necessary, and in June 
decrees were published imposing conditions on the import and export of . 
certain commodities, controlling all trading in wool, and fixing the price 
of maize. In August the subsidies to wheat growers were raised, and 
the purchase and sale of rye regulated, and restrictions were placed on 
the sale and use of petrol, That summer, also, a new problem presented 
itself, vating the difficulties in agriculture. .The high prices obtained 
for wo and tin caused a "rush" of workers from the fields to the 
mines, and by September, 1941 the situation in agriculture was described 
as critical. Many proposals were made to deal with the problem; it was 
suggested, for instance, that the price of wolfram at the mines should be 
fixed at a level which would only leave the miners a moderate return, 
and that the Government should reap the benefit of the high value of 


1 Complaints were made that'the peasantry were often found using the same 


implementa ax wer employed.in. tbe time of the Moors. 
Tu were, in 1939, over 40 million litres, in 1940, 31 million; and 
in 1941, 84 mil 
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the ore by handling and selling it themselves. What the Government did, 
in November, was to empower the Commission for the Control of 
Mineral ‘Traffic to amend the conditions of production of both ores, 
control their export, fix prices and export dues, and ui secret 
dealing. The same month a Government Note was published pointi 
out emphatically that the supply of wheat from the United States coul 
not be relied upon, and home production must increase,! while the press 
issued warnings that Portugal’s independence could only bè main- 
tained by an intensive increase in agricultural production. Measures 
were also taken to deal with speculators and hoarders; the prices of bran 
and, alcohol were fixed, and the control over dealings in coffee, cocoa, 
metals, wood, and several foodstuffs was tightened up. Control was also 
im .over sugar warehouses and over the distribution of milk. 

wool stocks had to be declared, and none moved without official 
permission. On Nov. 25 the National Assembly discussed the draft of a 
Bill empowering the Government to impose a tax on excess war profits; 
on Feb. 9, 1942 this was passed, and on March 6 it became law. It 
applied to all firms and indtviduals whose profits were over 20 per cent 
in excess of the normal, calculated as the average of those of 1934, 
1938, and 1939, i 


EXTENSION OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

At the outbreak of war the Government had taken powers to requisi- 
tion, if necessary, all commodities needed for public consumption. 
These powers were now extended, as were also those giving control over 
- imports and exports, and orders were issued for returns of the pro- 

duction of millet, beans, and grains. The sl “Produce and Save” 

was proclaimed as the only rule for the blockaded Empire; every 

inch of soil nrust be cultivated as a public duty. 

In January a decree ordered the creation of local Trade Control Com- 
missions throughout the country;to operate during the continuance of 
war conditions. One of its chief tasks was expected to be to cut down 
the number of intermediaries, and at the same time speculators and 
hoarders were placed within the jurisdiction of the military courts. 
An order obliging all new business firms to register was also hoped to 
control irregular transactions.* 

Other measures included the requisitioning of all copper, bronze, and 

. tin scrap, and orders that all st of other metals must be declared; 
also further restrictions on the circulation of buses and cars, reductions 
in passenger train services, and restrictions on public lighting. In Feb- 
cour Ey ee and sharp Ties in the price of wood Jed to tie 
Coal Control Commission and the Forestry Department deciding to 
collect figures of stocks of timber for use as fuel and to fix prices. The 
same month the Metal Trade Control Commission was given sole power 
to buy wolfram and tin, and the prices of both were fixed, while the 
National Live Stock Board was given sole-rights in the buying and 
selling of wool. Another interesting development was the setting up 
by decree of a Civil Land Deferíce Organization, to assure the working 
of the national activities in time of war or a state of emergency. Both 
sexes are liable for service. F 

1 The wheat crop m 1940 had been only half that of 1939. 


* In 1841 3,995 cases of food adulteration and short weight came before the 
Courts. Many cases of smuggling were also dealt with. ` 
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The appeals for moreattention to be given to the growing of foodstuffs 
did not go unheeded. By the beginning of this year good progress was 
reported in the intensive cultivation of waste land in the Lisbon area, 
and many proprietors were stated to have given plots of land to the 
workers. Rabbit culture was being carried on in thousands of house- 
holds, both in town and country, and the press noticed a growing 
inclination to return to the land. The Mocidade Youth Organization , 
(under whose National Commissioner all youth bodies were placed last 
March), has this spring and summer been giving assistance in work on 
theland. In May the press was able to state that Portugal was now in 

- the position of being able to guarantee the life of the country for the 
next year. This had nat been achieved only by the Government, but 
was the work of the people, their resolution and enthusiasm. As a 
leading paper put it; in describing the situation of the country in 
general, Sorted was well situated in many ways. Her finances were 
solidly balanced. She enjoyed good credit, thanks to sound finance and 
to punctuality in meeting obligations, and she had no need of money 
for repairing the damages of war. Against all this, however, was her 
backward condition. 

The above must' suffice to give an outline of the manner in which the 
Government of Dr. Salazar has been facing up to the problems of both- 
foreign and domestic policy which the war has created for Portugal. 
Space has not allowed any reference to many political events of impor- 
tance, notably the conclusion of the Concordat with the Holy See, in 
May, 1940 there-election of Dr. Carmona as President of the Republic, 
last February," and the reorganization of the Cabinet iñ August, 1940 
when Dr. Salazar relinquished the Portfolio of Finance and created a 
Ministry of Economics, for this purpose fusing the Ministries of Com--' 
merce and Industry and of Agriculture. Shipping problems, and the 
position of the mercantile fleet have not been touched on, but will be 
referred to in the next article, in which something will be said of 
Portugal’s overseas Empire. 

. HL 

1 Tho Diario de Noticias, on June 16 last. 

* There was no other candidate, dnd over 90 per cent of the electors voted for 

Dr. Carmona who consented to stand again (he 1s 73) in response to the complete . 

confidence of the country 1n his leadership. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


` WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 
No large-scale raids were made on the U.K., though on the night 
of Sept. 15 ea Germans claimed that “wave after wave of bombers 

ed the rtant centre of British arms industry at Boston”. 
-There were raids almost daily on towns in the East and South 
coastal areas. Some casualties were caused, but little damage was 
. done. German commun claimed that among the places attacked 
were Boston, Rye, Eastbourne, Fair Island, Colchester, Dartmouth, 
and Bexhill. b raiders were destroyed. On Sept. 15 the Germans claimed 
to have shot down 5 British 'planes west of Brest, and in the North Sea 
2 m.t.b.s were sunk and a third set on fire. ° 

Large forces of R.A.F. bombers carried out night raids on Wilhelms- 
haven: (Sept. 14), Cherbourg (Sept. 15), Essen and the Ruhr (Sept. 16), 
Bordeaux (Sept. 17), Munich and the Saar (Sept. 19) and PIERDE 

t. 23). By Sept. 17 nearly 5,000 tons of bombs had been dro 
y so far during the month. The raid on Munich and 

was particularly heavy, and all the bombs were dropped within 20 30 

minutes. At Flensburg the U-boat and shipbuilding yards were hit; 

also targets farther east along the Baltic coast. 66 bombers were lost 

on these night raids, 39 of them on the night of Sept. 16 over Essen, 
- when the Berlin radio claimed the destruction of 37 “due to new defen- 

sive methods". During the night of the 23rd a convoy was bombed off 

the Dutch coast and 3 ships hit. 

Daylight attacks were made by Bostons on Cherbourg on Sept. 15, 
while U.S. Army Air Force "planes attacked factories, goods yards, etc., 
along the French coast, without loss. British aircraft made daylight 
sweeps over Abbeville and the French coast on the 16th, and 1 was lost. 
On Sept. 18 and 19 C.C. ’planes raided shipping off the Dutch coast and 
fighters attacked railways in France; 5 bombers were lost on Sept. 18 

-and 1 on 19. On the 22nd factories at Lille and Lens were attacked, and 
Mazingarbe, Comines, and Port à Veudin power stations hit. The steel 
works at Ijmuiden were also bombed; 2 bombers and 1 fighter were lost. 
On the 26th in sweeps over France il fighters were lost, chiefly owing 
to bad weather. 

On Sept. 15 a C.C. aircraft destroyed 1 Ju. 88 and damaged 4 others 
over the Bay of Biscay, and on the following day C.C. ‘planes hit 
supply ships off do 2 fighters were lost in this expedition. 
3 more German ' pe es were shot down over the Bay of Biscay on 

t. 17, and on Sept. 20 at least 4 U-boats were in the Bay by 
C.C. 'planes. Mines were laid in enemy waters by a solas Mens force on the 
night of the 18th, and on the 20th the Admiralty 
issued a communiqué stating that over 100,000 mines had now been lai laid 
in areas including the Kiel Canal and the Baltic. In the afternoon of 
Sept. 25 4 light bombers, Mosquitoes, scored hits on the Gestapo 
Headquarters in Oslo; 1 was lost. 

On Sept. 23 the Admiral iu announced that an important convoy, with 
large quantities of mat had been sent to Russia, and that, despite 
German attacks and some losses, "the great majori " of the ships d 
reached Murmansk safely and none of the escort was ig The 
next day it was reported that 50 to 60 German ‘planes had been 
destroyed in the attacks. On the 25th the Admiralty issued a statement 
describing the attack, which began on the 12th and continued for 4 
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days, with U-boats and successive waves of aircraft, while aircraft also 
laid mines ahead of the convoy. The escort vessels on their return 
journey with a homeward bound convoy were again attacked by U-boats 
though not from the air. The destroyer Somali was torpedoed and 2 da 
later broke in two and sank. The minesweeper was also : 
During the passage of the 2 convoys $0 German aircraft were seen to 
crash and a large number were severely damaged. 4 British naval 
fighters were missing; 2 U-boats were almost certainly sunk and 4 
others probably seriously damaged. ` 

A German communiqué issued on . 20 stated that for the previous 
6 days their fighter bombers and U-boats had been attacking a large 
British convoy of 45 ships on its way to Russia. 9 ships were sunk on 
the first day of the attack and by Sept. 20 the Germans claimed that 
25 cargo ships (totalling 177,000 tons) had been sunk by their ’planes, 
and 8 badly damaged and presumed sunk, together with 1 destroyer 
and 2 patrol ships. 5 cargo ships were also sunk by U-boats and 2 
destroyers hit by torpedoes. On the 24th a further communiqué stated 
that a convoy returning from Russia, with more escort than cargo 
ships, had been attacked, and an auxiliary cruiser, 3 destroyers, and 5 
cargo ships sunk and others hit. ' : 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the submarine Urge, the 
trawler Waterfiy, and the Canadian destroyer O#awa in the Atlantic, 
and the submarine Thorn. It was announced in Ottawa on Sept. 16 
that Canadian losses at Dieppe were 3,350, 40 officers and 130 other 
ranks killed, and 130 and 2,417 missing. . : 

Japanese Imperial H.Q. anpounced on Sept. 25 that their naval 
forces were operating in the Atlantic in co-operation with the Axis, and 
one of their submarines had recently called at a German naval base. 

On Sept. 28 the Germans claimed the sinking by U-boats of 3 large 
liners bringing U.S. troops across the North Atlantic, a claim described 
by the Admiralty as "quite untrue". 


American Waters. On Sepe 15 reports of further sinkings of Brazilian 
vessels reached Rio, and the number lost to date was given as 18. On 
Sept. 17 the loss of the Canadian corvette Charlottetown was announced, 
and on Sept. 23 that of the Spanish ship Monte Gorbea in the Caribbean, . 
but without news as to the cause of this. Reports were also published 
of the probable destruction of 5 U-boats off the Canadian coast. 


! ' GRERMANY-AND RUSSIA 

The battle for-Stalingrad continued without abatement, and by 
Sept. 29 the Germans had succeeded in occupying the greater ieee 
the suburbs, especially in the south. For this they were very y 
indebted to the heavy and continuous pounding given to the Russi 
positions by the Luftwaffe, which was almost unopposed in the air 
owing to the activities of the Soviet Air Force being directed mainly 
against German tanks and ground forces. On Sept. 15, when the 
Russians reported a deterioration in the situation the previous day 
on all 3 sides of Stalingrad, they said that the enemy air forces had 
made over 1,000 sorties in that one day. Hundreds of Stukas were 
attacking one small area but, despite this, the ground forces had only 
been able to advance about 400 yards, and that at great loss. Concern 
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was felt at the fact that von Bock still had substantial reserves in 
hand, and was-able to maintain his attacks with ever-increasing 
violence. j 

The next day Moscow reported that the enemy advance west of 
Stalingrad had resumed, but S.W. of the city all German attacks . 
were repulsed, and 35 'planes shot down. The Germans had also been 
driven out of a built-up area on that side. There was also heavy 
fighting to the N.W., where the enemy penetrated into some of the 
streets, but were then held. The Russians pointed out, however, that 
many divisions of fresh enemy tróops were now taking part in the 
attack, and that troop-carrying aircraft were bringing up reinforce- 
ments of commandos to the points of break-through. In addition, a 
long line of heavy guns was now shelling the city. The German method 
was to throw in 100’planes at a time to blast a lane for the tanks, and 
it was believed that to make this possible air units from the West and 
from North Africa had been brought to the Russian front. Despite 
this, on Sept. 20 the Russians were able to report the recapture of some 
ground on the N.W. of the city, and next day announced the launching 
of strong’ counter-attacks from the Krasnoarmieisk (S.W.) direction 
and in the N.W. On the 22nd they also reported the repulse of 2 new 
enemy attacks at different points west of the city, supported by 
continuous air attacks, the Luftwaffe making no less than 2,000 sorties 
in one day. Russian dive-bombers were now more active, in support 
of attacks made N:W. of Stalingrad by Guards units which had just 
arrived at the front: Some 2,000 of the enemy were stated to have 
been disposed of here. 

Semi-official reports of the fighting on Sept. 22, published 2 days 
later, stated that the heaviest assault so far made was then launched, 
headed by:200 tanks. Some groups of the enemy reached the centre 
of the city; they were 12 times thrown out, only to return, but in the 
end fell back, abandoning 42 tanks. Then hock troops spread among 
the streets and houses and set up firing nests, the main thrust bei 
directed down the main west-east street to the Volga, with the object 
of cutting the city in two. 

In g&counter-oftensive on Sept. 25-26 in the N.W. sector the Russians 
reported the capture of a lme of block-houses, with numerous prisoners. 
In the city, however, the Germans gained a little ground, though 
dislodged from some of the buildings they had succeeded in occupying, 
and losing some 600 officers and men. Reports from Sweden stated that 
General Hoth was now in command of the forces on this front, Bock 
having gone to Berlin with “diplomatic illness". . 

The position on Sept. 28 was that in the, north-western suburbs 
some German tanks had succeeded in penetrating into a workers’ 
settlement. N.W. of the city Russian operations were continuing 
against the enemy’s left flank, but progress was very slow. Conditions 
inside the city were described by the press as more and more difficult 
under the cumulative effect of 40 days and nights of bombing. There 
was not a safe spot anywhere, and “the situation was never graver". 

In the Caucasus the German advance in the Mozdok area was very 
slow, the Russians counter-a ing continually and from time to 
time regaining important ground. Sept. 19, following a defeat 
inflicted on 3 tank and 2 infantry divisions as they attempted to expand 
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the area in their hands south of the Terek, the initiative was reported 
iUe to the Russians. Von Kleist was also stated to have been 
ed when leading a tank attack. On Sept. 22, however, the Russians 
iu a slight enemy advance near Mozdok, and 2 days later and 
again on Sept. 27 and 28, said an inhabited locality had been evacuated. 
In the west Caucasus Russian Masines reported successes S.E. of 
Novorossisk. On Sept. 25 the Russians reported a new German attack 
from Maikop, presumably aimed at Tuapse; they also claimed to have 
wiped out 2,000 of the enemy in 3 days S.E. of Novorossisk, where they 
: pue several heights, and on Sept. 28 they gained more ground there. 
On the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts Schlüsselburg was shelled by 

the Russians, who also reported (Sept. 21) some progress on the 
Volkhov. On Sept. 25 the Russians stated that the Leningrad garrison 
troops had now established themselves across the Neva, and were 
attacking the enemy lines below. Schlüsselburg. On Sept. 28 the 
Germans were believed to be hard pressed in that area, including 
Sinyavino and a stretch of the Neva, jun little ground was changing 


hands. 
The Voronezh sector was the scene of some heavy punishment 
inflicted on the H ians, and Axis counter-attacks south of the 


town were defeated. Sept. 18 the Russians reported the opening of 
an offensive from 4 directions, which was stated next day.to be pro- 
gressing. The Germans counter-attacked, but lost 3,000 men in 3 dave 
according to a Moscow report of Sept. 20. Very hard fighting took das 
during the 20th, 21st and 22nd, the making 8counter-attacks the 
second day, while on the third the Russians claimed to have wiped out 
1,500 of them in 4 hours. On Sept. 27, on the capture of a wood from 
the enemy, the Russians counted 1 673 dead abandoned there. 
: Russian pressure was also kept up at Rzhev, and on Sept. 28 the 
recovery of 25 inhabited localities was reported after 2 days' fighting. 
ede the enemy line of trenches was broken through, and a quantity of 
captured. Reports published on Sept. 21 stated that since the 
ie Hie ussians had made over 300 attacks there, and the Germans 
announced at the same time that the Russians had accumulated a very 
great force and that the storm was ing loose. The chief attack was 
directed from the Valdai Hills and the Volkonsky forest, where the 
Russians hold a long stretch of the Lovat River. The latest reports 
indicate that they have pushed west of that river and reached, if not 
crossed, the Polista. The Germans admit that their battle line is now 
south-west of Lake Ilmen. 

The Russian figures of aircraft lost were, week ended t. 19, 
310 German and 205 Russian; and week ended Sept. 26, 206 
and 156 Russian. In the Black Sea they reported the sinking of a 
destroyer and a transport, and the Rumanian destroyer Marecesis; also 
severe Gen riore ae and 5 barges. 

The German itted no reverses, though referring often to 
the difficulties facing the troops. On t. 15 they announced the 
capture of the main station at S and said the defence was 
ee while on Sept. 20 they sai they had reached the harbour 

veral tankers on the Volga were set on fire, and on shore oil 
refinery plant and 146 oil tanks destroyed on Sept. 19 and 20. On 
subsequent days oil tanks at Saratov were set on fire, on Sept. 24 
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2 tankers in the river sunk, and on the 25th oil stores at Astrakhan set 
alight. The same day the Germans claimed to have reached the Volga 
at more points north and south of Stalingrad, and on the 24th, 27th, and 
28th they reported successes on the Terek and in the N.W. Caucasus. 

Their claims of Russian aircraft destroyed included 227 on Sept. 
. 12-14, for the loss of 23 German; 1,215 between Sept. 5 and 15, as 
against 87 German; 146 on Sept. 16 and 17, as against 6 German; 77 in 
air combat at Stalingrad on Sept. 18, with no menton of their own; 
and on Sept. 23, 62, as against 2 German. 

A Rome message reported a raid on Helsinki on Sept. 19 night. . 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

There were few air attacks on Malta, though on Sept. 23 and 24 
slightly more activity took place over the island. 6 Me. 109s were 
destroyed and on the 24th an Italian floatplane and a Ju. 87. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Suda Bay on Sept. 14 and set.1 up n 
fire, without loss. On the night of the 15th Candia was bombed. 
Italians stated that on Sept. 19 night Catania and Licata were raided, 
and 1 aircraft shot down, on the 19th Navarino raided, and on the 21st 
Agrigento, but no casualties or damage were caused. In the afternoon 
of the 23rd, according to the Italian comemsniquá, Trapani, Columbaia 
Island, Empedocle, and the railway near Licata were raided and 1 
aircraft shot down. On Sept. 17 the Italian communiqué admitted the 
loss of a submarine, but claimed on the 19th that a British submarine 
had been sunk by torpedo 'planes. On the same day they'claimed that 
Italian warships had penetrated Gibraltar roads and sunk the steamer 
Ravenspoint and damaged 5 other steamers, with little loss to them- 
selves. On Sept. 24 Italian 'planes attacked Gibraltar but all their 
bombs fell in the sea. . 

In- the central Mediterranean British bombers on Sept. 17 sank a 
2,000 ton cargo ship and caused explosions in 3 ships 85 miles north of 
Tobruk. On the 19th 2 Axis seaplanes were shot down over Sicily 
and schooners east of Tripoli were bombed; on the 22nd a direct hit 
was scored by a torpedo 'plane on a ship off Greece. The Italians on 
Sept. 24 stated that 2 British 'planes had been destroyed while trying 
to attack a convoy. The Admiralty announced on Sept. 26 that 5 
enemy ships had een sunk, 2 probably sunk, and 1 seriously damaged 
in recent operations. 

On Sept. 22 the United States' Navy announced that 2 U.S. ships 
were lost in the Malta convoy in August. 


NORTH AFRICA 

It was announced that the raid on Tobruk on Sept. 13 night had 
been prefaced by bombing and naval shelling for 6 hours, in the 
heaviest concentrated air attack yet carried out in the Middle East. 
. Camps 8 miles west of Tobruk, ping at Benghazi,-and the air- 

field near Mersa Matruh had also bombed. The Italian com- 
me of Sept. 15 stated that the British landing at Tobruk had been 
completely liquidated by 9 a.m. on Sept. 14, all the British troops being 
destroyed or captured within 5 hours by Italian troops, supported later 
by German units. A.A. defences sank 3 British destroyers, several 
patrol boats, and numerous landing craft, and bombers pursuing the 
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retreating ships sank a cruiser, a destroyer, and several m.t.bs. 
Prisoners numbered 576, with several hundred dead, and much material 
was captured, while Italian losses were claimed to be relatively small. 
The Germans on Sept. 16 claimed that 580 prisoners were taken at 
Tobruk, many men killed and much booty captured. It was also 
claimed that German fighters over North Africa and Malta had shot 
down 25 Allied ‘planes for the loss of f. The Admiralty announced.on 
the 16th that the destroyers Sikh and Z#J/4 had been lost at Tobruk. 

Following the raid, there was a lull in land fighting, though air activity 
increased, and Tobruk was bombed almost every night. On Sept. 28 it 
was stated that the, port had been raided for 95 out of the 100 nights 
since it had been captured by the enemy. Other objectives bombed were 
airfields at El Daba, Fuka, and Mersa Matrüh, shipping at Benghazi, 
lighters carrying supplies along the coast, and roads and vehicles near 
Bardia, Derna, Fuka, Tobruk, and Halfaya. Axis.commwsiqués also 
claimed to have made raids on British supply lines, and on the 21st 
the Germans claimed that from Sept. 9-20 48 British 'planes had been 
destroyed over the Mediterranean and North Africa. They also stated 
they had raided Heliopolis aerodrome on the night of the 26th. 

On Sept. 23 the Italians announced that the garrison at Jalo oasis 
had been attacked at dawn on Sept. 16 by a superior Allied force, 
which had later been driven south when Italian motorized reinforce- 
ments arrived on Sept. 21, and had been pursued by the Luftwaffe. 
The Cairo communiqué of the 23rd announced that successful operations 
had been carried out 500 miles behind the Axis front. On Sept. 13 night 
Allied forces advancing from the south attacked Benghazi and Barce, 
destroyed over 30 aeroplanes and did other damage, and then with- 
drew.” On Sept. 15 night other forces occupied Jalo oasis after several 
days’ fighting and yed all ammunition and supplies there. 
Considerable casualties were inflicted on the Axis garrison before the 
forces withdrew in face of large German and Italian reinforcements. 
According to the Italians this Allied force had advanted on Jalo from 
the Kufra oasis,-and on Sept. 25 their aircraft carried out a raid on 
Kufra and 2 of them were shot down. - : 


PACIFIC AREA 

In Papua the Japanese succeeded im pressing forward by Sépt. 16 
to a point 12 miles south of Efogi but were later forced back somewhat . 
On Sept. 25 Allied forces counter-attacked south-west of Mubo and 
recaptured a vi . Allied aircraft carried out constant air attacks on 
Buna, Salamaua, , Kokoda, and the track leading from Kokoda to 
the Japanese forward positions. Other positions attacked were the 
Wairopi Bridge over the Kumusi River, north of Kokoda, Yoddz air- 
field, Menari, Efogi, and Nauru, on the track leading from Kokoda 
to the advance troops. Japanese naval forces were also attacked off 
Saumlaki in the Tenimber Islands (west of New Guinea) on the 14th. 
Port Moresby was raided on the night of Sept. 17 for the first time for 9 
days, but little damage was done. The port was again raided on Sept. 19 

ight, and on the 21st the area to the north-west. 
the Solomons air fighting continued and on Sept. 15 it was 
announced that the Japanese had lost 21 'planes in 5 days' fighting 
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over Guadalcanar. B.17s bombed shore installations at Rekata Bay, 
on the north-west coast of Santa Isabel Island, and at Buka almost 
daily, and Japanese attempts to land reinforcements were constantly 
attacked. On Sept. 13 B.17s attacked a naval force north-west of 
Tulagi and possibly hit 2 battleships, and on the 16th dive-bombers 
and torpedo ’planes attacked Japanese cruisers and destroyers south 
of Choiseul Island, and 1 cruiser was hit by torpedo and 1 by bombs, 
On Sept. 24 Japanese transports near Shortland Island, west of the 
Solomons, were attacked and 3 hits scored. On Sept. 19 the U.S. Navy 
announced that supplies and reinforcements had reached Guadalcanar 
and Port Moresby, while the chy Sena later declared that about 10,000 
U.S. troops had landed.in the Solomons, but that they had nearly all 
been “killed or destroyed". The U.S. Navy claimed that by Sept. 22 
the Japanese ships sunk or damaged in the Solomons numbered 22; on 
the 24th they announced their own loss there of the destroyer Jarvis 
and the transport Lite 

Kiska was raided several times during the period, and on Sept. 14 
a large force of Liberators bombed the island at a low level, sinking 
2 minesweepers, 3 large cargo ships, 3 submarines, several small craft, 
setting supplies and stores on fire, and killing and wounding about 500 
troops. 5 Japanese aircraft were shot down in this action with no loss 
to the American force. On Sept. 24 and 25 in further raids 7 Japanese 
aircraft were destroyed and a transport set on fire. Canadian aircraft 
took part. . 

Other Allied operations included frequent attacks on Rabaul and 
Gasmata. The U.S. Navy annouhced on Sept. 17 that in recent opera- 
tions outside the Solomons area U.S. submarines had sunk 3 cargo 
ships and 1 patrol vessel, set a tanker on fire, and damaged 2 cargo 
ships and a transport. Later it was announced that guerrilla fighting, . 
with R.A.A.F. support, was continuing in Timor. 

On Sept. 28 the U.S. Navy stated that since the 25th 42 Japanese 
aircraft had been destroyed in the Solomons fighting, and 3 damaged, 
all without loss. : 

The Japanese claimed that Darwin was bombed on Sept. 17, and 
that in recent air fights over New Guinea and North Australia 15 Allied 
*planes had been irte for the loss of 1 Japanese. i 

On Sept. 16 the U.S. Navy announced that their losses in the Midway 
action in June were the aircraft carrier Yorktown and the destro 
Hammann, Japanese losses included 6 aircraft carriers sunk, 1 Probably 
sunk, and 4 damaged. 


Sino-Japanese War. The Chinese successes in Chekiang continued, 
and despite a new attack by the Japanese (who had received reinforce- 
ments from Hangchow) they recaptured some strategic heights north 
of Lanki and also entered Wuyi (reported, Sept. 18). On Sept. 23 they 
stated that they had by-passed Kinhwa and reached Tungyang, 33 
miles to the N.E. 

In Kiangsi the Japanese had to disarm their puppet troops in Nan- 
chang, and reports reaching.Chungking stated that in all the towns from 
which they had been driven they had done great destruction, and 
slaughtered thousands of the inhabitants. - 

In Inner Mongolia the Japanese started a new offensive to extend their 
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control to West Suiyan, ‘but in East Suiyuan the Chinese dislocated ` 
their plans by capturing Japanese positions at Hahsen. 


` BURMA AND THE INDIAN: OCEAN 

In Madagascar British and S. African forces advanced from Majunga 
and Mevetanana towards the capital, meeting with little opposition. 
The situation in Majunga, Ambanja, and Nossi Bé quickly returned to 
normal On Sept. 16 the Governor-General announced -that he was 
asking for terms whereby the French could “‘cease fighting with honour". 
The British terms were rejected, and on Sept. 18 Tamatave was 
occupied by British troops, Ankazobe was taken on the 19th, and on the 
23rd British troops entered Antananarivo. The Governor left and 
established his H.Q. at Fort Dauphin, and declared his intention of 
continuing to resist in tlie southern half of the island. The British 
G.O.C., on the 23rd issued a proclamation, dec that French 
sovereignty would remain unimpaired, and establishing temporary 
military jurisdiction until the normal administration could set 
working again. In the morning of the 25th British and French forces 
were again in contact 25 miles south of Antananarivo. 

In Burma, operations were confined to raids on Myitkyina, Yenang- 
yaung, Mandalay, where craft on the river were hit, the station, barges, 
and barracks at Katha, and targets at Tinka and Loiwing; Japanese 
troops near Alam were attacked by US. fighters. on Sept. 12. 


CHRONOLO ex 


ARGENTINA 

Sept. 17.—Meeting of President Castillo with President of Bolivia. 
(See Bolivia.) 

The offices of Prensa, the democratic journal, were damaged by a 
bomb in Buenos Aires, as a demonsttation by so-called matonatist 
groups against those in favour qf closer co-operation with the United 
Nations. The Faculty of Law and Social Sciences in Buenos Aires 
University also as the result of many clashes between neutra- 
lists and interventionists. i 

A report was published by the Congress Committee investigating 
anti-Argentine activities, accusing the authorities of negligence m the 
guarding of interned officers and men of the Graf Sper, 120 of whom 


Bc f. jt. 18, —The Minister of the Interior ordered the immediate 
- expulsion of Heinrich Volberg, former director of the “Bureau for 
Commercial Development between Argentina and Germany’’, who had 
been interned at Cordoba. He had been arrested at the request of the 
Congress Committee investigating anti-Argentine activities, but had 
later been freed. 

Sept. 19.—A. mass meeting i in support of solidarity with Brazil was 
held in Buenos Aires, organized by 50 democratic institutions, and 
attended by the Brazilian, Mexican, Paraguayan, and U: yan 
Ambassadors. Dr. Le Breton, a former Foreign Minister, stated that 
the mass of the people had a right to a say and to be heard in matters - 
of foreign and domestic policy. Argentina’s Brazilian friends and all 
America should know that the popular will for justice was more 
important than official declarations. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sopit. 15.—General Blamey told the press that he had returned 
“bucked” from his visit to New Guinea, where, he said, the Allied 
supply position was much easier. The Japanese landing at Milne Bay 
had been a complete failure. The Allied air force had been doing 
valuable work, although the density of the jungle made it difficult for 
them to give much direct support to the troops on the ground; but 
great progress had been made recently at Port Moresby in the con- 
struction and improvement of airfields. ''I would not like any of you 
to form the idea that the New Guinea campaign is going to end quickly 
and easily," he said. "The Japanese is a , fanatical barbarian and 
a determined fighter. He has been train for. years for just the sort of 

ign in which he is now ed. Our men in New Guinea are 
confident about the outcome, and I have the greatest confidence in the 
troops under my command." 

Sept. 16.—It was officially announced that Major-General Kenney © 
had been appointed commander of the Allied air forces in the S.W. 
Pacific in succession to Lieut.-General Brett, who had been transferred 
to a post in the U.S.A. 

Sopt. 17.—The Army Minister announced that 28,251 Australians 
were prisoners of war or missing, 7,667 of them captured i in the Middle 
East, mainly in Greece and Crete, and 16,286 missing in Malaya. The 
remainder were lost in other Far Eastern territories, including New 
Guinea. 
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Sept. 18.—General Kenney told the press that the Allies enjoyed 
tempo air superiority in New Guinea, but it was well to remember 
that the Japanese could quickly fly fighters from Tokyo to Salamaua, 
whereas Allied fighters had to cross the Pacific by ship. It would not be 
long before the Allies had fighters which could operate at high altitudes 
and compete with the Zero on wholly advantageous terms. The island 
where Allied guerrilla resistance was pfoving most effective was Timor, 
where Dutch and Australian units had been putting up a sturdy fight 
ever since the Ja first landed. i s 

Sept. 21.—Dr. Evatt stated at Newcastle, N.S.W., that "defeat in 
New Guinea would mean a defeat for Great Britain and the U.S.A. as 
well as for Australia". Port Moresby was Australia's bastion, but one 
of the most important Pacific possessions was the Fighting French 
island of New Caledonia. He added that reconstruction schemes in 
Australia must be controlled by the Commonwealth, and could not be 
left in the hands of the Federal States. He paid a tribute to Mr. Curtin 
as “one of the most remarkable men in Australia's history", and said 
that his Government had had not only to develop a plan to control the 
country's economic life in line with a total war effort, but also to 
develop a foreign policy in which Australia should have a place in 
determining war strategy. - . 

Sept. 22.—It was learned that 30,000 sheepskins were being presented 
by the Australian Red Cross to the Red Cross of the U.S.S.R. for sick 
and wounded Russian troops and for women and children. 


BELGIUM . 

Sept. 19.—It was learned that the Germans had ordered many 
Ostend families to leave the town at a few hours' notice. 

Sept. 24.—It was learned that MM. Antome Delfosse, A de 
Schrijver, and August Balthazar, who at the time of the an 
invasion were respectively Ministers for Communications, Economic 
Affairs, and Labour, had arrived in London to join the Belgian Goverri- 
ment. M Delfosse was appointed Minister of Justice in the Cabinet in 
London, and also given charge of the Information Department, M. de 
Schrijver was entrusted with an economic mission in the U.S.A., and. 
M. Balthazar was given a mission concerned with labour organization 
at the I.L O. in Montreal. : 

Brussels radio announced bribes to Belgians to help the German 
authorities to find British airmen who had made forced landings in 

ium. Informers were promised rewards in money and the release of 
relatives in concentration camps in Germany. 


BOLIVIA ` 

Sepi. 17.—President Penaranda met President Castillo of Argentina 
at Yacuiba, on the frontier, at a ceremony to celebrate the beginning 
of a new railway from Yacuiba to Santa Cruz de la Sierra and Sucre. 
Argentina had recently undertaken to help Bolivia technically and 
financially in building roads and railways and in developing her oil 
wells, and Bolivia was to repay in deliveries of petroleum. 


BRAZIL 
Sepi. 16.—President Vargas ordered general mobilization throughout 
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the country. It was learned that 23 Germans had been arrested at San 
Salvador on charges of being members of an espionage ring forwarding 
information about ship movements to Germany. 

Sepi. 21.—An Italian spy ring was broken up with the arrest of 
Count Edmondo dı Robilant, of the Lati Air Line, who conféssed to 
having provided information for secret wireless transmission to Rome 
about the passage of the Queen Mary through Rio de Janeiro recently. 

Sept 22.—The Mexican Minister of Labour arrived in Rio de Janeiro 
from Buenos Aires on his way back from the Inter-American Social 
Welfare Conference at Santiago. 

The Bishop of S&o Paulo sent a telegram to President Vargas urging 
that priests with Fascist or Falangist tendencies should be forced to 
retire, "in order to prevent in Brazil what happened in France". 

Sept. 23.—It was learned that the Minister for War had issued a 
mobilization order covermg all classes of reservists, apart from regulars 
and volunteers Organizations had been set up for voluntary A.R.P., 
nursing, and fire eee and the Government had'appointed com- 
mittees to control prices, materials, wages, and working hours. 


BULGARIA 


Sept. 15.—The Prime Minister, in a speech to members of the 
Government, army leaders, church dignitaries, and other officials, 
emphasized the need for national unity. “Al the national forces of 
Bulgaria must take up the fight against Bolshevism and carry it through 
to victory," he said. “‘As regards foreign policy, the fate of Bulgaria is 
completely bound up with that of the Axis Powers, and there can be no 
doubt as to the sincerity of this collaboration . . . To-day war is being 
waged against the plutocrats and Bolshevism in order to establish a 
better order in the world. Bulgaria has learnt to know "English demo- 
cracy’ at first hand... We have definitely chosen our path and we can 
no longer turn back." 

Turkish reports stated that Gestapo reinforcements had been drafted 
into Bulgaria to deal with a fresh wave of sabotage attributed to 
"Communists", including the blowing up of a railway bridge near 
Popovo, near the Rumanian frontier. 

The Minister of War issued a decree calling to the Colours the 1922 
class and youths of the 1924 class who had completed their secondary 
school course. 

Sept. 20 —It was learned that the Government had requisitioned the 
American coll at Simeonovo and Lovech, and converted them into 
a German and Italian college respectively. 

Sept. 22.—Turkish reports stated that King Boris had recently 
presided over a Cabinet meeting which had decided, with only one 
dissentient vote, that in the event of an Allied invasion of B i 
she should adopt a passive attitude and let the Allies enter without 
resistance. 

Sept. 24.—Soviet denials of Axis reports that Soviet Consulate at 
Varna was closed by Bulgarian Government because “compromising 
materials" were found there (See U.S.S.R.) Ë 

All Jews were ordered to wear the Star of David from Sept. 29, under 
pain of imprisonment. . 
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CANADA 


Sept. 15.—The Department of Defence announced that Canadian 
casualties in the Dieppe raid totalled 3,350, of whom 40 officers and 130 
other ranks were known to be dead, 41 officers and 592 other ranks 
wounded, and 130 officers and 2,417 other ranks missing. 

Sept. 17.—The Minister of Agriculture announced an agricultural 
programme to utilize the vast stores*of grain accumulating through 
record crops and the increase in the output of animal products, for the 
benefit of the United Nations. Supplies of grain were now sufficient to 
permit the planning of-a two-year livestock e. 

Sept. 18.—The Minister of Defence issued a report on the Dieppe 
raid, in which he pointed out that the United Nations had an agreed 
offensive policy, in the preparation of which the acquisition of the 
fullest possible information concerning the enemy's strength and 
dispositions was of fundamental importance. Such information could 
only be gained by fighting for it; and "the Dieppe operation must be 
regarded in this light". It was important that the Allied forces should 
have practical experience in the landing on enemy-occupied territory 
of a large military force, and the operation had "tactical or local 
objectives involving the destruction of enemy installations in the 
. Dieppe area”. 

- Ihe enemy had no information that a specific operation against 
Di was projected, though he had been strengthening his position 
on the French coast generally, and it became clear during the raid that . 
he had recently brought additional troops and guns into the Dieppe 
area. 

The plan provided that assaults should be made by Special Service 
troops against coastal batteries at Varengeville, 5 miles W. of Dieppe, 
and Berneval, 6 miles east of the town. Simultaneously Canadian 
forces were to land at Pourville and Puits, those at Puits securmg the 
headland east of Dieppe. The main attack was to be delivered against 
the front of the town. The successful crossing of the Channel was “a 
remarkable achievement", and was accomplished alniost wholly 
without the knowledge of the enemy. The clash in the dark with the 
enemy convoy, however, had the ‘effect of ing the German forces 
which were the objective of the Canadian-left , so that the larger 
part of No. 3 Commando was prevented from ‘scoring to Berneval 








area. At Varengeville the operation proceeded according to plan, and 

. No. 4 Commando carried the enemy battery which was their objective, 
captured prisoners, destroyed the guns and ammunition dumps, and 
withdrew on schedule. 

The encounter with the convoy had an adverse effect on the attack 
at Puits, for the craft carrying this unit landed about 20 minutes late, 
as a result of turning from their course to avoid a naval ement. 
Therefore they reached the shore in broad daylight instead of in the 
twilight. Extremely heavy losses were sustained in this attack, and 
only a temporary lodgment was obtained; the headland east of Dieppe 
was not therefore cleared, and this affected the success of the landings 
on the main beaches. At Pourville a much greater degree of surprise 
was obtained, and the South Saskatchewan Regiment landed with 
comparatively little initial opposition. But the troops who landed 
came under heavy fire from concealed posts in the two headlands on 
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the east and west and from artillery under cover of the buildings. 
Some tanks got on to the boulevard and penetrated farther into.the 
town; others did not get off the beach. The Engineers were unable fully 
to breach the BEER and some of the tanks were unable to cross it. 
Nevertheless small ies of various units fought their way into the 
town and penetrated for some distance at a number of points. 

Withdrawal was specially difficult, as the enemy had brought into 
action a number of mobile batteries, mortars, and additional infantry, 
but the Navy went into the beaches again and again to take off the. 
troops, and destroyers closed the beaches almost to the point of ground-. 
ing In order to support the re-embarkation by fire and to pick up 
survivors. Little could be said of the results of the raid, but a large 
naval force had crossed the Channel and had remained off the French 
coast for many hours, with the loss of but one destroyer and a number 
of small landing craft. Military forces had been landed, together with 
heavy tanks. A specially important point was that the raid had com- 
pelled the enemy to concentrate air squadrons from many distant 
. points, and to throw even night fighters, night bombers, and training 
squadrons into the fight. The losses suffered by the Germans in this air 
battle amounted to a serious strategic reverse.” As to other objectives, 
enemy batteries and & radio-location station had been destroyed, . 
heavy casualties had been inflicted on the Germans, prisoners had been 
brought back, and one and possibly two armed vessels had been sunk. 
. . For the experience gained the attacking forces had paid a very heavy 

price, but the Canadian military units had gained valuable experience, ` 
and heavy losses were to be expected in amphibious operations against 
a strongly fortified enemy coast. 

The ister of Defence announced that the total number of Cana- 
dians employed in the raid was 5,000. í 

Sept. 19.—It was announced that Canadian Army casualties in 
killed, wounded, missing, and prisoners since the outbreak of war 
were 6,300. . i 

Sopt. 23.—The Department of Munitions and Supply announced 
that Canada was producing at present in one nionth three times as 
many naval and field guns and small arms ammunition as during the 
whole of 1941. Canadian plants were now turning out 12 types of guns, 
16 types of gun-carriages and mountings, and 10 kinds of small arms 
ammunition. : 

Sept. 24.—The Department of Munitions and Supply announced an 
Order in Council approving Federal assistance estimated at between 
$2 and $24 million for the development of iron ore deposits in the 
Thunder Bay region of Ontario. : ) s 

Sept, 25.—The leader of the Communist Party in Canada and 13 of 
his associates, who had been in hiding to evade internment orders 
issued early in the war, surrendered to the police, in order to appeal 
against these orders, which: they claimed prevented them from devot- 
ing their füll energies to strengthening the country's war eflort. f 

Sopt. 26.—Mr. Attlee arrived in Ottawa from Newfoundland. 

Sept. 28.— The Minister of Munitions announced that the Canadian 
shipbuilding industry had built and delivered into service in the first 
. nine months of 1942 50 10,000-ton cargo vessels. 

Mr. Attlee broadcast a message to the people in which he said 
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- that Britain's war plans had to be worked out in concert with her Allies 
with the best technical advice available, and that decisions made in 
the light. of full knowledge of the facts which involved the lives of men 
could not be affected by ands made by i nsible people. Enemy 
propagandists were trying to split the Uni d Nations by suggesting 

that some of the Allies were not doing their fair share, but he co : 
assuré his listeners that those who bóre the responsibility for decisions 


. were animated by the single purpose of winning the war. He also told 
the press that such “public prodding” of military experts for the 
o of a second front as Mr. Willkie advocáted was needed only if ' 


the to attack was absent, but there was no such lack, and offensive 
action must be resolved on in accordance with the carefully laid plans 
of experts. : 
CHILE 
Sept. 23.—The Uruguayan Minister for Foreign Affairs arrived in 
Santiago. : 
CHINA . . 
Sept. 25.—Chungking reports stated that the Japanese had disarmed 
all ‘ puppet" troops at Nanchang. At Teian, in northern Kiangsi, the, 
"puppet" commander of the second army corps was arrested and 


executed by the Japanese on Sept. 13. 7 
Sept. 27.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Sinkiang from Moscow. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sept. 21.—It was learned that an attempt was made to kill Dr. 
Tiso, the Slovak Quisling President, when he visited the village of 
Veela Bica on Aug. 17. 

Sepi. 27.—1t was announced that 10 Czechs had been executed for 
“treasonable activity against Germany and internal order in Bohemia 


FINLAND 
Sept. 19.—Statement of war aims issued by Legation in Washington. 
(See U.S.A.) . 


_ FRANCE . , 

Sept.15.—Vichy radio announced that, in agreement with the 
occupation authorities, the Government had decided to begin sending 
back several thousand Jews from both the unoccupied and occupied 
zones to their countries of origin. : 

It was learned that Laval had been conferring during the week-end 
with the Germans in Paris concerning their three demands for the 
surrender of mercantile tonnage in French ports, including 130,000 tans 
of French and 90,000 tons of foreign shipping, for the i sam of a 
German Consulate-general at Dakar, to which two members of the 
German High Command should be attached, and for the immediate 
era to Germany of 600,000 French workers. : 

ept. 16.— Vichy radio announced that another trainload of released 
: French prisoners had arrived at Chalons-sur-Marne. It was learned 
that the French Protestant Federation had addressed a letter to 
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Marshal Pétain condemning the deportations of Jews and proclaiming 
that Protestants in France were ready to defend the Jews arms in 
hand. i 

A decree in the Jowrnal Officiel provided that candidates who had 
passed first or second written parts of the examination for the bac- 
calauréat but failed in the oral tests would be declared to have passed 
if they provided the deans of theit faculties with a certificate attesting 
their incorporation in the ranks of the Légion Tricolore. 

Sept. 17.—M. Charles Vallin, vice-president of the French Social 
Party (formerly the Croix-de Feu), and M. Pierre Brossolette, former 
foreign editor of Le Populaire, reached London to join the Fighting 
French movement. - 

It was learned that the cardinals and archbishops of the occupied 
zone had written a letter to Marshal Pétain.protesting in "the name 
of humanity and the principles of Christianity" against the mass 
de tions of the Jews, and making a declaration in favour of ‘‘the 
rights of man". 

The Secretariat-General for the Colonies in Vichy announced that 
the Governor-General of Madagascar regarded the British armistice 
terms as “entirely unacceptable’, and had decided to continue the 
defence of the island to the utmost limit. 

Aujourd'hui published a recent statement of Laval to the press 
outlining his conception of the '"National-Socialist Republic", which he 
thought should be set up in France. He declared: “I myself deliberately 

the old eal acon regime in July 1940, and I tore up its last 
vestiges when I suppressed the Bureaux of the Senate and Chamber by 
the decree of Aug. 25, 1942." He also stated that he would not tolerate 
a restoration of the monarchy. 

General Stfilpnagel issued a proclamation announcing that “as a 
result of attempts by Communist terrorists in the pay of Britain", 
which had caused the death of several German soldiers and French 
civilians, 116 Communists “whose complicity or participation was 

ved", had been shot. All places of entertainment reserved for the 
rench population in the departments of the Seine, Seine-et-Oise, and 
Seine-et-Marne were to be closed from 3 p.m. on Sept. 19 until midnight 
on Sept. 20, and from 3 p.m. to midnight on Sept. 20 non-German 
civilians were forbidden to be in the streets in these departments. 

Sept. 19.—Laval stated at the unveiling of a monument to General 
Huntziger at Le Vigan: “The Army will save the nation and protect it 
from all dangers—even ers in our midst. You know that Marshal 
Pétain will guide the French nation through the path of honour." A 
message from the Secretary for War stated: "The French Army will 
comply with its traditional task of being the guardian of order not only 
in France but throughout the Empire.' . 

The Vichy Cabinet sanctioned Laval's demand for.new plenary 
powers for application of the obligatory labour service law and for 
powers to dismiss civil service ‘officials, thus repealing the protective 
statute of Sept. 14, 1941 which made officials irremovable except for 
insubordination or participation in strikes. 

2 hand-grenades were thrown into a German establishment in 
Montmartre, and 3 bombs were thrown in Nice. 

. Sept. 20.—It was announced in Vichy that all men between 18 and 
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^50 and unmarried women between 21 ‘and 35 “without regular 
employment" must register. S 

epi. 21-—It was learned that 5,000 Frenchmen had been arrested 
in Paris during the week-end for grenade-throwing or for violation of 
the curfew. Jean Terray, who was in charge of the movement of 
French labour to Germany, resigned as a protest against Laval’s 
decree conscripting labour. -` 

Sept. 22.—]t was learned that 70 French hostages had been executed 
by the Germans at Bordeaux as a reprisal for alleged terrorist attacks. 
It was reported that'Laval had ded the German authorities in 
Occupied France to withdraw their subsidy to Jacques Doriot, the 
Fascist leader. 

Reports reaching Washington stated that there had been public 
demonstrations against the conscription order and deportation of the 
Jews, and that mass arrests had taken place in Toulouse, Narbonne, 
Montpellier, Marseilles, Nice, Lyons, and Villefranche. Many civil 
police refused to obey orders, and their places were taken by Laval's 
police d'Etat. It was also reported from Weiteren that Germany was 
using the British occupation of Madagascar as an excuse for insistence 
that some form of German control be permitted in French West Africa, 
and that Laval had consented to the sending of two German "observers" 
to Dakar, and an extension of Gestapo control over the French gendar- 
merie and police in Morocco. ; 

Sept, 23.—Fighting French agreement with U.S. Government for 
co-operation of naval aviation service. (Sse U.S.A.) Some 4,000 
Rumanian Jews were stated to have been arrested in Paris. 

Sept. 24.—The Secretary for the Colonies announced that, following 
the loss of the capital of Madagascar, the first stage of French resistance 
was ended, but French troops were preparing to resist in the second 
sector of the island “with the same heroic self-sacrifice”. 

Darlan ordered a High Mass to be celebrated in Vichy on Sept. 25, 
to be attended by the whole Government, in celebration of the second 
anniversary of the "frustration of the attempted British and de 
Gaullist landing at Dakar". 

Radio Paris announced that “after Laval's negotiations with the 
German occupation authorities”, the order issued on Aug. 22 by 
Gauleiter Sauckel, German Director of Labour, giving the occupation 
authorities the power to order.long hours of work and to organize work 
gangs for Germany, ceased to be valid for the occupied zone of France. 
French workers would not be compelled, but only requested, to go over 
the frontier to work in German factories. 

Swiss press reports stated that the Bishop of Paris was wearing the 
Star of David as a protest against the anti- Jewish measures. 

Sept. 25.—It was reported from Paris that Marcel Cachin, the ex- 
Communist leader, had been abducted “by Communists” from his farm 
in Brittany. ` 

Sept. 27.—The Journal Officiel announced the dismissal of Benoist- 
Mechin, one of Laval's Secretaries of State. Laval issued a statement 
saying: "I shall not tolerate that the authority of the Government is 
attacked. I am fully determined to complete my task. This is more 
imperative to-day than ever: The Government stands firm, and there 
is no reason why it should not remain so.” 
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It was learned that at least 250 Americans had been rounded up in 
Paris and handed over to the Germans for internment. 

Sept. 28.—Marshal Pétain sent a message to the Governor-General of 
Madagascar saying that Britain might occupy Madagascar, but she could 
never overcome an obstacle which would hold out against machine- 
guns and cannon, the determined will of the people to remain French. ~ 
“Can there be a finer hope for France?" he asked. “French you have 
remained in spite of everything. After defeat you rallied to my voice. 
Under this iniquitous occupation loyalty to your country will be your , 
only law. ... Heroism such as yours is the stamp of France, which 
intends to remain great.” 

The American Embassy asked the Foreign Office for information 
about the arrests of American citizens during the week-end, and for an 
explanation of the order barring Americans, together with other Allied 
nationals, from air travel in unoccupied France. 

It was learned that the Minister without Portfolio and the Minister 
of Justice in Laval's Cabinet had threatened to resign if-the persecutions 
of the Jews in France continued. 

Paris radio reported that all members of the Medical Councils of the 
Seine and Loire Departments had resigned because of the reorganization 
- ofthese bodies on corporative lines. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
Sept. 14.—General de Gaulle arrived at Fort Lamy, Chad, from 
Beirut. 


GERMANY 

Sepi..15.—Goring otdered an increase as from Oct. 19 in the bread 
and meat rations to the same standard as that prevailing on April 6, 
thanks to "greater effort made by the eastern territories". 

The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that there were nearly 6 million 
foreigners working in Germany, and soor one worker in four would be 
a foreigner. 

Sept. 17.—7 Germans were executed on charges of attempting to 
undermine the power and resistance of the German people during the 
war. 13 men and | woman were reported to have been executed at 
Karlsruhe for listening to foreign radio broadcasts and attempting to 
reorganize the German Communist Party. 

Sept. 18.—It was learned that a list of Nazi requisitions in France 
for 1942-43 included 1,600,000 tons of wheat and oats, 200,000 tons of 
meat, 10,000 tons of cheese, 250,000 tons of potatoes, 650,000 tons of 
straw, and 400 tons of fodder. These demands were justified by refer- 
ence to the needs of the German occupation troops, and it was claimed 
that all surpluses would be considered as the French contribution to 
"Europe's New Order”. 

Hitler issued an order to the troops on tbe Stalingrad front to make 
a supreme effort, promising them big money rewards, long leave, and , 
loot if they took the city. 

Sept. 21.—The military spokesman, General Dietmar, stated in a 
broadcast that it must be realized that decisions against such an 
enemy as Russia could not be achieved in no time, for every victory was 
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the outcome of only the fiercest fighting, and often after numerous 
orises. The fight against the masses of Russian manpower and equip- 
ment demanded from the German soldier a moral strength the like of 
which had never been known before. There was ne chance, either, of 
weakening the moral resistance of the Russian Army by bitter experi- 
ences, or by hitting quickly. The Sovjet soldier was less sensitive than 
any other soldier, and was unusually eapable of both taking it and 
giving it. "The war against the Soviet Union is a fight against the most 
powerful military organization in the world," he said, "and to bring it 
to its knees is a difficult task." There was no other enemy in the world 
with such artful skill in delaying decisions, and none could equal the 
Russians in keeping the scales balanced by throwing in ever fresh 
masses. The Soviet Command, having such masses at its disposal, 
lacked tactical consciousness and the’ feeling of responsibility, and 
therefore measures were often taken in fundamental contrast to an 
military ideas. “To paralyse the enemy’s moral resistance by hard 
blows is out of the question in Russia’, he continued, even though it 
had been possible with former enemies. The Soviet soldier was also far 
more strongly attached than any other to the system in which he found 
himself. But the system which held them together was not unshak- 
able, and it was obvious that the gigantic strain had already had 
undermining consequences in Russia. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung declared that the heavy German losses on 
the Russian front were the fault of Britain, which for its own base 
. purposes “caused Soviet resistance to be engineered”, though it did not 

imply that Russian resistance was in any way due to British aid. It 
continued: “With the destruction of the strategic position of Stalingrad, 
which is imminent, the scales of war will tip in Germany's favour. 
This strategic advantage will permit us to increase pressure on England 
quicker than Britons hitherto thought possible." . 

The Inter-Allied Information Committee stated that the total 
number of persons executed by the German authorities in Occupied 
Europe was 207,373, of whom at least 130 were Belgians, 1,765 Czechs 
executed since the shooting of Heydrich, at least 1,500 Frenchmen 
since the beginning of 1942, together with 250 hostages since France 
fell, 3,000 Cretans since May, 1941 and many thousands of Greeks 
killed in Macedonia by the B ian troops of occupation, over 5,000 
Yugoslavs from September to November 1941 alone, 200 Dutchmen, 
106 Norwegians, and 200,000 Poles. f 

A Berlin spokesman, referring to Communist successes in the Swedish 
municipal election, declared that “European Powers fighting together 
against Bolshevism will have to watch the Communist swing closely". 
Berlin radio said: “The camouflage attempts of leading Swedish 
n pers cannot shake the conviction of German political quarters 
that Bolshevism is building up new strongholds in Sweden." — . 

Sept. 22. —Swedish reports stated that von Bock had been dismissed 
by Hitler about a fortnight previously. - j 
. Sept. 23.—The News Agency announced that Ribbentrop was 
visiting the eastern front, and that the Rumanian Prime Minister was 
his "at his field quarters". It was also reported that Hitler had 
received Antonescu and Pavelitch. 2'Germans, one a girl, were be- 
headed for spying. 
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- Sept. 24.—Sauckcl, thc Director of Labour, told the press that cases 
had occurred of sabotage by foreign workers in Germany, but he 
declared that their number was "surprisingly small in relation to the 
numbers of workers". à f WE 
Sept. 25.—Goebbels, in an article in Das Reich, stated that‘the war 
had extended into unimaginable djmensions, and at present the Germans 
were, more than ever before, “in tht iron grip of the daily growing 
© obligations and duties". ‘What have we to lose if everything is at 
stake?" he asked. “Nations are strongest when they are fighting for 
their lives. That is the case with us to-day.” : 

Sept. 27. —Ribbentrop, speaking at a reception in Berlin to mark the ` 
second anniversary of the Three-Power Pact, said the Pact was con- 
cluded first of all as a warning to the U.S.A., but President Roosevelt 
and "his Jewish clique" of warmo drove the American people. 
against their will into the war and deliberately ed Japan with. 
unacceptable demands. The three Axis Powers now formed a single 
unit, and the battle of Stalingrad was proof of their heroic and 
sive spirit. “Perhaps this battle in later years will become the symbol 
of Europe's fight for freedom”, he said, for the taking of Stalingrad 
would deal Russia a blow from which she would never recover. “Russia 
is nearing exhaustion in her man-power, food, and raw materials", he 
continued. “Al British and American convoys to Russia have almost 
certainly been completely destroyed. eyer yhing yill be done in future 
to prevent any further supplies from pee cue from outside." : 
He added that no attempts at a second front, like the Dieppe attempt, 
could stop the "increasing paralysis of Russia". 

Shipping had become an insoluble problem for the Allies; in 1941 the 
Axis Powers sank at least twice as much as and bably more enemy 
tonnage than could be replaced. by building. e food problem ir 
Europe had been definitely settled by the conquest of the Ukraine and. 
the Ruban: the Axis had an advantage over the Allies in raw materials 
and man-power, all Europe was one armament factory working for the 
Axis, and they had 450 ion men at their disposal. Every single bomb 
dropped an Germany by the R.A.F. made the Germans more determined 
to make the British pay. 

The war in Russia had not exhausted the Axis Powers, but had 
hardened them and made them secure everywhere, and time was now 
definitely on tHeir side. - 

Sopt. 28.—The Frankfurter Zeitung published an article on the second 

. anniversary of the signing of the Tripartite Pact in which it said that 
the new world order was not a matter of building castles in the air, but 
must be fought for, and was a real change in the world structure. 
"A totalitarian world war is no cheerful summer holiday, but, by its 
very nature, long, hard, and bitter", it said; “it cannot be decided and 
won by a single stroke", and difficulties lay ahead in the accomplish- ` 
"ment of these demands which demanded “the utmost exertion and the 
whole of our strength". : : 

Gen. Dietmar broadcast a message on the difficult task with which the , 

. German troops in thé MSS ue battle were faced. “They have to over- 

. come extreme difficulties of terrain and climate", he said, “and the 

' have very little in the way of rear communications at their dis E 

whereas the Russians are fighting on an inner line”, and had excellent 
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communications, including the Volga, along which to bring more and 
more reinforcements. ‘‘The difficulties which confront us in the face of 
stubborn Russian resistance must in no way be under-estimated"', he 
went on. Stalingrad was a metropolis defended according to plan, and 
the t feature of the battle was its unique hardness and bitterness. 
Unlike Sevastopol, which was a fortress, Stalingrad was a whole sector, 
and it was more or less unassailable by the Luftwaffe. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 15.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 403 
people were killed and 509 seriously injured in air raids in August. 

Sept. 18.—Sir Samuel Hoare, giving a description of the state of 
Europe from ‘‘my observation post in Madrid”, stated that there was 
great need for a speedy Alhed victory to allay the fear in European 
countries that victory would take so long that civilization would crash 
in the interval. “Victory will certainly come to us,” he said, “for the 
Axis will never withstand the weight of our munitions in the air, on 
the sea, and on the ground. The question is not whether we shall win 
the war—of course we shall win the war—but when shall we win it. 
Certain it is that in the air we are already gaining a definite superiority. 
The dissipation of effort must be strenuously resisted. Speed, speed, 
speed. I repeat the cry of suffering Europe." It was also essential, he 
said, that the United Nations should make it absolutely clear that they 
had no intention, after the war, of interfering in any way in other 
countries' internal affairs. 

Sept. 20.—Swedish protest i flight of British 'planes over 
Swedish territory. (See Sweden. ; 

Sepi. 22.—The Colonial Secretary established an Advisory Committee 
on the welfare of colonial people in the United Kingdom. 

Sept. 23.—The Prime Minister sent a message to a national confer- 
ence of shipbuilding employers, managers, and workpeople, calling on 
them to strive to the utmost to satisfy the shipping requirements of the 
country. “Without ships we cannot live,” he said, “and without them 
we cannot conquer. Although the shipping position has improved 
recently, it is still grave, and we are in urgent need of every ship that 
can be built.” 

Mr. Bevin announced in a broadcast that out of 33 million people in 
Great Britain between 14 and 65 years of age, over 234 million men and 
women had been mobilized for service in full-time national work. 
There were also great numbers doing voluntary work, and something 
less than 3 million alone were left, including children and the sick, 
crippled, and aged 

opt. 24.—Mr. Eden declared at the opening of the Yugoslav House 
in London that there was no doubt that soorier or later, at the appointed 
hour, the ferment would burst in the Balkans and that the Balkan 
peoples would take their revenge on those who had tyrannized over 
them so long. Enemy divisions needed in Russia or on the Egyptian 
front were bemg contained by the fighting in Yugoslavia, and this was “a 
portent of things to come". He concluded by saying: “I can repeat to 

u on behalf of the Government that we shall not be content until 

itler is finally defeated, until your country with others resumes its 
liberty, and until the evil deeds which have been done are avenged.” 
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Sept. 25.—The Foreign Office anndunced that "in order to ensure 
law and order and to provide for the administration" in 
“pending the establishment of a friendly regime”, the G.O.C.-in-C. had 
declared the island to be subject temporarily to military jurisdiction, 
and áppealed to the local authorities to co-operate in carrying on the 
administration, in order that there might be no interference with the 
normal life of the island. It was added: “As has been stated in the 
previous declaration of Sept. 10, the sovereignty of France remains 
unaffected, and the French flag will continue to fly in the island.” 

General de Gaulle arrived in London from Brazzaville. 

Sept. 26.—Mr. Eden stated at Leamington that the convoy which 
rini arrived in Russia safely delivered the largest total of munitions 

transported in a single voyage from the U.K. and the U.S.A., and 
el been accompanied by 75 Pss of war. With regard to the British 
bombing offensive ‘against ema he said that photographs and 
other sources of information sh that these raids were hitting the 
Germans hard. In June and July, 1940 the R.A.F. dropped 3,500 tons 
of bombs on Germany, in the samé two months of 1941 8,500 tons, and 
in June and July, 1942 13,000. In the first 14 days of September an 
average of over 500 tons had been dropped in each raid; only twice did 
the Nazis drop more than 400 tons on Britain in a night, and each time 
on London, whereas the R.A.F. had dropped 1,000 tons in 90 minutes 
on Cologne. 

Sept. 27.—The U.S. Ambassador broadcast to his countrymen a 
mer of congratulation from Mr. Churchill on the bujlding of nearly 

gor du c rase ur 12 months. This was a 
total ot-nearly 5,300,000 deadweight tons of shipping, and he said the * 
American people knew as well as the British people what this added 
tonnage meant to the United Nations, who were engaged in fighting on 
every battlefront of the world. 

The text of an agreement made, in pursuance of the policy of mutual 
aidin the prosecution of the war, between the U.K. and the U.S.A. for the 
exchange of inventions during the war was published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6392). The basic principle of the agreement was that each Govern- 
ment undertook at its own cost to obtain from its own nationals such 
information and manufacturing rights as the other Government required. 

The Chinese Ambassador stated in Manchester that China's geo- 

pical position constituted a key to the ultimate destruction of the 
apanese war machine. Japan's extended lines of communications and 
supply to her newly-conquered territories in the Western Pacific lay 
dangerously exposed to attacks from the Chinese coast. He emphasized 
the importance of recapturing Burma, so that more supplies could be 
sent to China. 


GREECE 
Sept. 20.—The Diplomatic mission to the U.S.A. and the U.S. 
mission to the Greek Government in London were raised to the rank 
of Embassies. 
HUNGARY 
Sept. 23. — Admiral Horthy received Papen, on his way to Didius 
Sept. 24.—General Bartha, the Minister of National Defence, resigned 
and Colonel-General Nagy was appointed to succeed him. 
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ICELAND "E 


Sept. 19.—The Althing passed a resolution that, should there be a 
Parliamentary vote for the constitutional change of declaring Iceland 
an independent country, it would not require ratification by another 
Althing, but would be valid if confirmed by over 50 per cent of the ` 
electorate in a plebiscite. . . 


INDIA 


[With reference to the entry at the foot of page 810 $n the ‘Bulletin’ of 
Sopt.-5 it should be pointed out that no new decree was issued regarding 
whipping. Early thts year this penalty for rioting, arson, sabotage, etc., 
was authorized by the Penalties (Enhancement) Ordinance, issued by the 
Governor-General, which enables any Province to apply part or all of the 
provisions of the 1909 Whipping Act to a Province or to any area 
within i. ing August most of the Provinces brought ihis Ordinance 
into force. The Whipping Act of 1909 was extended by the Bombay 
Legislature in 1933 to the offence of rioting; hitherto it had only been 
in force în cases of crimes such as robbery with violence.) 


Sept. 15.—The Home Member opened a debate in the Legislative 
Assembly on the situation by saying that the extent of the damage 
caused by the disturbances in Bihar and the eastern part of the United 
Provinces had not been generally appreciated, nor must it be assumed 
that the trouble was completely over. There were some aspects of these 
disturbances which he thought negatived the idea that they were 
spontanéous. There was eviderfce that the saboteurs had technical 
knowledge, and they had also attacked strategically important points 
such as the railways in Bihar, the dislocation of which would have 
prevented the movement of troops from northern India in the event ofa 
Japanese invasion. The Government had been fortunate in being free to 
deal with the outbreak at a time when there was little fear of the devel- 
opment of an enemy invasion, with which the movement had possibly 
been planned to synchronize. But he warned the Assembly that a future 
outbreak might occur, and would be a direct invitation to the Japanese 
to attack India if they were in a position to do so. The arrests of the 
Congress leaders had disorganized their plans; otherwise the situation 
would have been much more serious. 

The purpose of the Government throughout was preventive rather 
than punitive, and force had only been legitimately used for the defence 
of person and property and the prevention of violence intended to 
overthrow the Government. All the officials had stood firm and done 
their duty in the face of all attempts to subvert or .terrorize them. 
Generally disorders and acts of tage had been of a local and 
sporadic character, and the movement could not, in any sense, be 
described as a people’s movement. The whole thing was engineered and 

taneous, and it was impossible to exonerate the Congress 
leaders from responsibility. 

Sept. 16.—It was understood in Delhi that the Viceroy had rejected, 
the application by the Hindu Mahasabha committee that they should 
be allowed to discuss the political situation with Mr. Gandhi and the 
other Congress leaders. 
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The Home Member told the Legislative Assembly that police firing 
on rioters in the recent disturbances had caused 340 deaths and injuries 
to 850 people, and in clashes with troops 318 rioters were killed and 153 
wounded. 31 policemen were killed and many injured, and among the 
troops 11 were killed and 7 injured. The House was also informed that 
there had been 7 enemy air raids on India, all in dayliglit during April 
and May. The total casualties were 285 persons killed and wounded. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar issued a joint statement 
condemning the speeches of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery as producing 

*a deleterious effect in India, and suggesting that an attempt should still 
be made to negotiate with the imprisoned Congress leaders. “It should 
be declared by those who negotiate," the statement continued, "that in 
any attempt to establish a national Government they would do nothing 
to prejudice or prejudge the demands of any minority community, on 
which it sets a value, at the time of een ds permanent Constitution. 
-.. Those called upon to form a national Government should make it 
clear that they will resist enemy aggression and will not interfere with 
or obstruct, but will actually help, military operations during the war, 
and that the execution of military policy during the war will be left 
entirely in the hands of the Commanders-in-Chief guided by the War 
Cabinet in London." The statement also suggested that the India 
Office should be abolished, because “‘it is most distrusted in India". 
The outstanding questions between England and India in regard to 
other interests should be left for settlement after the war. 

Sept. 17.—The Home Member, in reply to an allegation in the 
Legislative Assembly that there had been excessive police measures 
and even atrocities during the suppression of the disturbances, said that 
the Provincial Government inquiries had shown there had been no 
atrocities. 

Sept. 18.—The Assembly concluded the debate on the internal 
situation. The Law Member, speaking for the Government, said that on 
Aug. 8 they had to choose between the fulfilment of their responsibilities 
as a Government and a surrender to the Congress Party challenge, and 
events had convinced them that their decision had been right. They 

' knew that Mr. Gandhi was out to force everybody’s hand; “could any 
Government agree to negotiate with a party which came with certain 
demands in its right hand and à pistol in its left hand?” he asked. The 
most remarkable feature of the disturbances had been that they were 
most violent in the Provinces where Congress Ministries had functioned. 

Also, it was significant that, throughout, Moslem life and property were 

not attacked. “The whole objective was to yse the Administration 
and to paralyse the war effort by a ‘blitz’ m Axis fashion", he said. 

He considered it was unreasonable to expect the Government to 

produce constructive measures at the present moment, and in any case, 

the Cripps proposals were and remained the constructive proposals of 
the British Government, and had they been accepted the Swaraj for 
which India was longing would have come about. He asked Members 
of the House to try to produce an agreed constitutional programme. If 

a truly national and united Indian Government could be formed he was 

sure the British Government would agree to it, provided its main 
purpose at present was to resist the Axis. 
The Labour Member pointed out that the demand for national 
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government was too often the result of confused thinking, and a device 
to evade a settlement of the communal problem. The Leader of the 
Legislature, in summing up the debate, categorically denied misuse of 
rone in the crushing of the recent disturbances. He also said that, 
owing the working of Mr. Gandhi's mind, he considered that nothing 
would have resulted from an interview between the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi, had it taken place. 
Sept. 20.—It was learned that sporadic violence was continuing in 
of Bihar province, and that there had been an attack on official 
uildings in Jamalpur, B . 

Sept. 21.—The Finance Member told the Legislative Assembly that 
no part of the defence expenditure for Malaya and Burma had been 
charged to Indian revenues. The American forces in India were paid 
by the U.S. Government, certain supplies and services being provided 
on reciprocal Lend-lease allocation. The Chinese forces in India were 
provided with supplies and services under Lend-lease arrangements by 
the British Government, and no financial liability was undertaken by 
India. : 

The total net outlay for war expenditure fpr the period April to 
August, 1942 was estimated at Rs. 174 crores; the great bulk of this - 
expenditure was charged in the first instance to the British Government, 
India making monthly payments on account, and the exact allocation 
between India and the British Government being carried out at the end 
of each financial year. Out of a total sterling debt, exclusive of railway 
stock, debentures, and annuities of £276 million outstanding at the end - 
of 1936-37, £199 million had been repatriated by Aug. 31, 1942 and 
another £60 million would be redeemed in January, 1943. 

The central committee of the India Communist party issued an 
appeal to the Government to open negotiations with the €on party 
and other political parties for establishing a provisional National 
Government. It urged the Government to give up its "present policy 
of repression", release Gandhi and the other Congress leaders, and 
remove the ban on Congress organizations, but it condemned acts of 
sabotage, destruction of communications, and all attempts to paralyse 
production. ; 

Sepi. 22.—A three-day debate on the internal situation was opened 
in the Council of State by Sir Mahomed Usman, Leader of the House, 
who said that the number of rioters killed in the recent distürbances 
was 721, with 1,219 persons injured. Police and military casualties 
numbered 43 killed and a large number injured. Railway stations 
destroyed numbered 258, most of them in Bihar and in the eastern part 
of the United Provinces. The similar methods adopted in all parts and 
the selection of military areas and objectives for special attack seemed 
to indicate a common guiding policy, with the definite object of inviting 
Japan to attack India. No party which sincerely desired to rally the 
country wholeheartedly in resistance to the enemy could possibly have 
let the country in for what had happened since Aug. 9, he concluded. 
The Congress Party alone was responsible. 

Sept. 23 —The Legislative Assembly adopted a motion recommend- 
ing the Governor-General in Council to lift the ban upon the Khaksar 
movement, to withdraw the restrictions placed upon the liberty of the 
leader, Allama Mashriqi, and to release all interned Khaksars. (The 
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Khaksar was a militant Moslem movement, with some 40,000 to 50,000 
members, organized on military lines.) ' 

A Government spokesman informed the Sac cil of State that 
Indian war casualties to date numbered about 100,000, of whom 2,096 
were killed, 8,521 wounded, 2,938 prisoners, and 84,833 missing. The 
Deputy C. -in-C. informed’ the Council that there were 4 Indian Air 
Force squadrons at present formed, one half Indian and half British 
squadron, and 5 coast defence flights of the Indian Air Force. 4 
squadrons had Indian commanding officers. With regard to war pro- 
duction, information was given that Indian steel production had been 
increased by 50 cent since the war , and that the capacity for 
reeling silk for the manufacture of parachutes was being expanded by 
between 7 and 8 lakhs of rupees. The Provincial Government had been’ 
asked, it was stated, to take suitable steps to increase the strength and 
improve the training of the civic guards. 

The Bombay Stock Exchange reopened to transact business. 

Sept. 24—The Law Member, in reply to a motion by a Nationalist 
member calling for an inquiry into allegations of the use of excessive 
force by troops and police during the disturbances, told the Legislative 
Assembly that there had been many instances of mob atrocities and 
murders, particularly in Bihar, where an aeroplane crew was murdered 
by a mob, and 2 R.A.F. officers were killed. He said that an official 
inquiry ordered by the Sind Government into charges of excessive 
violence used by troops and police, which turned out to be completely 
unfounded, had had an immediate adverse effect on the moral of the 
police forces in that area. He also said that two ific charges of a 
serious nature levelled agamst the police and troops had turned out, on 
investigation, to be completely unfounded. 


Sept. 25.—The Council of State negatived by 22 votes to 11 a nition 
urging that-a new agreement for the apportionment of war expenditure 
should be framed between the Government of India and the British 
Government. THe motion Suggested that the cost of British personnel 
in the Indian Army should entirely borne by Britain, and that 
modern equipment for the expanded Indian Army should be provided by 
Britain on Lend-lease terms. The Finance Member, in reply, said that 
the whole subject was at present under consideration by the Govern- 
ment of India. He ise the Council that the Government of India 
was not likely to permit any dereliction from the duty of protecting 
India's interests, and repeated the undertaking given in the Legislative 
Assembly that in the event of the Government of India proposing to 
accept any new liability, or any liability going beyond tho principles of 
the existing agreement, the question of consultation with the Legisla- 
ture would be considered. 

The Government issued a statement on their attitude to a ace 
earth" policy, in which they said they had no intention of follo 
policy of indiscriminate destruction. Their policy, should the’ Tin a 
arise, would be to deprive the enemy of facilities and material of 
immediate military value in order to delay and hamper him, and, 
should time permit, this would be done by the removal to safe areas of 
all essential material surplus stocks, vital machinery and equipment, 
and means of transportation which would be of military value. Only as 
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a last resort would there be destruction, and the bulk of the destroyed 
pro would be Government property. , . 
eral Sir Alan Hartley, Deputy C.-in-C., informed the Council of 
State that on five occasions mobs were machine-gunned from the air 
during the disturbances. This machme-gunning took place near Giriak, 
in the Patna district, near Kursela, pear Ranaghat, between Pasraha 





and Maheshkund, in the yr district, and near Talcher city, all in 
the Eastern Frontier area, where the main task of the R.A.F. was to 
protect the railway lines. ; 


Notifications were issued empowering military commanders to 
require that persons should “assist in doing work which in- their 
opmion is necessary to meest attack or repair or reduce damage resulting 
from it or to facilitate offensive and defensive operations against the 
enemy”. 

Sopt. 26.—General Wavell told the press that shipping was the great 
pe em for a group of scattered nations fighting against a Continental 

ower. The Unite Nations’ losses were serious enough to hamper their 
strategy and to delay victory, but not serious enough to prevent them 
winning the war. With regard to the Russian front, he said that the ~ 
Germans’ objective in 1942 had been to put the Russian Army out of 
action and have only one front on their hands the following year. They 
had not succeeded so far, and there were only 4 or 5 weeks to go before 
the end of the campaigning season, even though fighting could go on in 
unfavourable weather. He thought the Germans were considerably 
behind their timetable, and with the Russian armies intact to the north 
and south of them the German armies were in rather a nasty bag be- 
tween the Volga and the Caucasus. He did not think the loss of Stalin- 
grad would alter the situation much except from the prestige point of 
view. The Germans were already so near the Volga that movement on 
the river must be difficult already, and the Volga froze in December. 

He considered that the German programme for 1943 included a pincer 
movement in the Middle East from Libya through Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, and through the Caucasus or Turkey into Persia and Iraq. 
Now it did not look as though the Germans could get through the 
Caucasus passes before the snow blocked them, and by the time they 
could get near Persia and Iraq these countries would be pretty firmly 
held. e results of the fighting in the Mediterranean had been the 
most disappointing of the war in 1942, but he thought Rommel was 
held now, although he was too near the Nile Delta for comfort. _ 

With regard to India's eastern front, he likened the Japanese to a boa 
constrictor which had swallowed a large-sized goat and wanted peace 
to digest it. He did not think the Japanese would invade A ia or 
India at the moment. They were not too well off for shipping) oud it 
was doubtful whether they had a Navy big enough to meet both the 
Americans in the Pacific and the British Eastern Fleet. He also thought 
they were not too alan ie the air, and doubted whether they had enough 
machines to fight on the Pacific and Indian fronts, defend the home 
country, and at the same time provide a reserve to look after a potential 
Manchurian front. Japan could not ignore the Russian "menace" 
before she settled down to enjoy her gains, and she also had to settle 
the China "incident". General Wavell said he regarded Burma as very 
important strategically as a base for attacks on Japanese possessions 


elt 
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and eventually on Japan herself, and therefore he planned to retake 
Burma if the opportunity arose. 

The end of the war was not in doubt. America, Britain, and Russia 
were in the war up to the hilt, and would fight it out. He was convinced 
that a second front would be opened up at the earliest possible moment, 
but a landing on the Continent was an operation that required meticu- 
lous preparations, and would take hard fighting and many British and 
American casualties. 

Sopi. 28.—It was learned that 7 people were killed and several 
gas when fire was opened recently on a defiant mob in a village near 

hadrak. - 


IRAN ' 
Sept. 15.—Mr. Willkie had a long interview with M. Qavam Sultanelr, 


the Prime Minister. 
, Sept. 16.—The Shah received Mr. Willkie. 


IRAQ : : 
Sept. 23.—General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, commanding the new 
Persia-Iraq Command, arrived in Baghdad. , 


ITALY 


Sept, 15.—It was announced in Rome that the Government had sent 
to London, through the Swiss Government, a “formal and very sharply 
worded” protest against the alleged sinking of the Italian hospital ship 
Arno off Tobruk on Sept. 9. 

Rome radio announced that from Oct. 1 cotton factories must work 
32 hours a week as a minimum, and during December, January, and 
February all except those having their own hydraulic and hydro- 
electric plants must suspend operations. Many industrial workers were 
to be transferred to agricultural work, to provide labour for the sowing 
season. 

Sept. 21.—The Under-Secretary for Education announced that 
schools would be closed during the winter months because of the 
dearth of fuel. ` 

Relazioni Internazionali stated that Vichy’s co-operation with Ger- 
many was “only a manœuvre to gain a free hand against Italy". It 
continued: ‘‘Franco-Italian co-operation is a dead letter, while French 
public opinian remains outspokerily hostile to Italy. No attempt is 
made in Government quarters to counteract this hatred of Italy, as it 
is fully shared by responsible members of the Government. One of 
Vichy s main aims is the frustration of Italian aspirations." 

Sept. 26.—Ciano, broadcasting on the'eve of the second anniversary 
of the Iu Pact, said the anniversary would be celebrated with 
"unshakable will to see our task through to the end, with faith in our 
victory, ahd with a certainty of the realization of the ideals for which 
we are to-day strenuously and heroically fighting". 


JAPAN 
Sopi. 17.—The Prime Minister appointed Masayuka Tani as Foreign 
Minister. In a statement Tani promised “ ened co-operation" 


with Germany and Italy, and added: “We will break Britain and 
America." M ; ; 
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Sept. 18.—Tani told the press that he particularly wanted to em- 
hasize that there was “‘no change in Japan's policy with respect to the 
eutrality Pact with the Soviet Union". The Army Press Chief also 
stated in a broadcast: “As long as the Soviet Union keeps strictly to the 
Neutrality Treaty between Japan and Russia, nothing untoward can 
happen in the north.” . 7 : 
$ i. 21.—The Navy spokesman stated that U.S. forces landed in 
the Solomons totalled about 10,000, who had nearly all been “killed or 
destroyed”. 
Sept. 27.—Tojo, speaking on the eve of the second anniversary of the 
Tripartite Pact, said. ‘British and American plans for a counter- 


offensive are beginning to take a more definite form. The real develop- 
ments of the war will be seen in the future." A 
LITHUANIA 


Sept. 24.—Reports from the Vilna province stated that the Germans 
were stirring up the Lithuanians to massacre the Poles, and that mass 
deportations of Poles were also taking place. A decree had been issued 
ordering all men between 17 and 45 and all single women between 17 
and 40 to register for forced labour in German war industries, and for 
certain classes of young men to register for auxiliary military service. 
The Lithuanian population avoided the call-up, but it was learned that 
many thousands of Poles had been deported. 400 Poles were killed 
during a punitive raid on the village of State Swieciany, following the 
murder of 3 German officials. 1,000 people were also arrested in this 
district. It was estimated that by disease, deportation, and other 
means the population of the Vilna ghetto had been reduced from 80,000 
to 12,000. 


LUXEMBOURG : ; 

Sept. 16.—It was understood that the Germans had begun the 
wholesale deportation of men and women in Luxembourg as a further 
measure to stem the tide of anti-German activity there. 

Sept. 17.—The Germans officially announced that “the ringleaders 
and inciters of the general strike have been captured and handed over 
to a just punishment”, and these leaders were shot. Gauleiter Simon 
declared that within a few months Luxembourg would be inhabited 
only by ''German-minded, German-conscious people". 


MADAGASCAR 

Sepi. 16.—The Governor-General announced on the wireless that he 
was sending plenipotentiaries to the British commander asking for an 
armistice and the opening of negotiations. He said: “French blood has 
continued to be shed in the defence of this land entrusted to our care. 
This morning the adversary reached our defensive posts in strength 
much greater than ours. I take on myself in this most dire Hour the 
TED of my action before you, France, and history," 

opt. 17.—Rejection of British armistice terms. (See France.) 

Sept. 18.—The Governor-General sent a message to the Vichy 
Secretary for the Colonies stating that the demands of the British 
occupying forces were “inadmissible” as armistice terms, and thgrefore 
“our only response can be ‘resistance’ ”. ‘He said that “as a symbol of 
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the feelings of the whole people and as a gesture of non-acceptance of 
the armistice terms" he would be abeent from the capital if the British 
reached it. 

Sept. 23.—The Governor-General telegraphed to the local Colonial ' 
Secretary stating: "I know how calmly the population of the capital 
- behaved and how fiercely our troops have fought who protect Antanan- 

arivo. Isend you all my thanks and congratulations.' 

Sepi. 25.—British announcement of temporary military jurisdiction. 
(See Great Britain.) The Governor-General took up his headquarters 
at Fort Dauphin, according to the Paris radio, which announced: 
"France is still present in Madagascar. Orders for resistance will now 
' be-issued from Fort Dauphin." : 


MEXICO 


Sept. 20.—It was learned that the Government had taken possession 
of 59 Axis-owned coffee plantations. ; 
Sopt. 22.—Visit of Minister of Labour to Brazil. (See Brazil.) 


MONACO 


Sept. 20.—1t was learned that the Prince of Monaco had rejected the 
Italian Note demanding that a black-out should be imposed in the 
Principality so that Allied air and naval forces should not be able. to 
observe where the Italian part of the coast began. AE 


NETHERLANDS 


Sept. 16.—Jonkheer van Lidth de Jeude was appointed Minister of 
War, and Mr. J. van den Broek Minister of Finance in the Government 
in London. ; 

Sept. 19.—It was learned that the Germans had fixed official limits 
for the rise and fall of all quotations on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
to prevent the Dutch “celebrating” British raids on German cities by 
artificial “booms” of non-German securities. 

Sept. 21.—The wireless announced the execution of 3 Dutchmen who 
were sentenced by the German High Court at the Hague on Aug. 31 for 
being involved in the theft of ration cards. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Sept. 17.—The Prime Minister stated on his return from Washington 
that the results of his consultations with representatives of the United 
Nations had been most gratifying. He said he considered that the 
situation in the Pacific was serious at present. It was not adequate 
py to hold the enemy there; the United Nations must advance. 
Referring to the general position, he said: “I think that we shall have 
to steel ourselves for the next 12 months. That seems a long time, but 
I think that it will cover the most critical period of the war.” 


NORWAY 

: . Sept. 16.—Presentation of U.S. submarine-chaser to Norwegian 
Navy. (Ses U.S.A.) i 
Sept. 17.—Quisling issued a decree reintroducing the death penal 

in the penal code. 
Sept. 18.—It was learned that 200,000 members of the Quisling trade 
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union had resigned membership at the appeal of a secret trade union 


newspaper. : 2 
Sept. 19.—Swiss reports stated that many Jews had been arrested, 
together with three leaders of the Norwegian Buchman movement. 
Sept. 21.—The number of German civilians in Norway was reported 
to be rapidly increasing and to number over 200,000, the majori 
being e from British air raids and workers engaged on forti 
fications. ` i . 
Sept. 22 —1It was learned that 15 clergymen had been arrested, 
among them the Dean and 4 priests from Bergen and the Dean of 
Tromsoe and Hamar, because they “continued to preach" after being 


Sept. 23.—The Government, in London, established a Ministry of 
Supply and Reconstruction to plan post-war reconstruction. 
` Sept. 25. —A British bombing raid during the afternoon interrupted a 
which Quisling was making in Oslo to an assembly of the Nasjonal 
ing, and caused the cancelling of a parade of Quisling's followers. 
PALESTINE ; 
Sept. 17.—Mr. Casey arrived in Jerusalem. 


POLAND 


Sept. 15—It was learned that the Germans had proclaimed the 
General-Government to be in a state of "harvest emergency" until 
Dec. 1, when the whole autumn food contribution to Germany, roughly 
four-fifths of the harvest, must be completed. j 

Sept. 16—The German military command and the Governor- 
General jointly decreed the creation of ‘‘defence zones" in different 8 
of the General-Government under a newly created Defence Zone Office. 
Within these zones peasants would not be allowed to make even small 
alterations on their land or to do any building. 

Sept. 23.—Swedish reports stated that the German Minister for 
Aviation had opened a workshop and aviation school at Cracow to train 
Poles for German aircraft works. 600 young Poles were compulsorily 
enrolled to undergo training of from 8 to 12 weeks, after which they were 
to be sent to aeroplane factories in Germany as fitters, etc. 

Sept. 27.—It was announced that General Sikorski had relinquished 
the post of Minister of War Affairs, and had appointed Lt.-Gen. Dr. 
Kukiel to take it over. : 


RUMANIA : 

Sept. 17.—A decree was issued providing for the death sentence for 
sabotage against installations ‘‘of national importance", for the delivery 
of "inferior materials" to the defence industry, and for the collection of 
information of importance to enemy countries. It was reported that 
cases of arson had increased. 

Sept. 18.—Trade agreement with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 

Sept. 22.—Turkish reports stated that popular dissatisfaction was 
growing because of the slaughter of Rumanian troops on the eastern 

nt, while Hungary and Bulgaria remained spectators. 

Sept. 23.—Berlm wireless announced that a decree had been issued 
in Bucarest declaring that Antonescu had been created the only:law- 
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creating authority in Rumania. -The decree stated: “The Rumania of 
today has nó Constitution, and accordingly the powers of the Court of 
. Appeal as supreme guardian of the Constitution have become meaning- 

less. The 1936 Constitution is but a reflection of the régime that was 
overthrown. The present Government, therefore, has' entpowered 
Marshal Antonescu to create general constitutional laws. At the same 
time the law creator is above the law”. 


x 


SOUTH AFRICA 


ee i. 22.—A joint statement was issued by the Prime Ministers of 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia announcing the establishment of 

a new South Africa Command to embrace Southern Rhodesia. The two 
Goyernments were to consult together with regard to emergencies and 
measures to meet them, but in the event of any combined operations 
for their mutual security Southern Rhodesian forces wofild be placed at 
the disposal of the G.O.C. Union Defence Force, as G.O.C. the new 

, Southern Africa Command. 


SPAIN 


Sept. 22.—The.reorganized Cabinet issued a statement announcing 
that foreign policy would be consistent with “the spirit of our crusade, 
(the reference being to the civil war), with the anti-Communist sense of 
our movement, with the necessities of the new European order, our 
close friendship with Portugal, and our historic solidarity with the 
Hispano-American countries". With regard to military affairs, it 
referred to the “‘intensification and improvement of our preparations". 
As regards the internal situation it was announced that the Government 
had adopted a firm n to maintain the spiritual union of all 
Spaniar , imposing severe discipline and respect for law and authority, 
inten to cut at the roots of attempts at agitation or division, and 
inexorably to punish any act of violence contrary to the strength and 
prestige of the State. 

The Ministry of Justice issued an order granting conditional liberty 
to 1,795 political prisoners, following the Government's announcement 
of such a policy “actuated by profound Christian feelings". An increase 
was also in the staff ofthe special tribunal for the repression of 
Freemasonry and Communism. 

Sept. 22.—More troops of the Blue Division were given an official 
send-off at San Sebastian when they left for the Russian front. 

Sept. 23.—It was learned that the S steamer Monte Gorbea had 
been sunk off Santa Lucia, in the Caribbean. 

Sept. 24.—Swedish press reports stated that fighting was going on in 
parts of Spain between Carlists and Falangists. 

Sept. 27.—1t was learned that the Foreign Minister had sent a tele- 

to Dr. Salazar expressing the value of "trusted friendship" as 
being indispensable for close understanding, and announcing the 
Spanish people's desire for “a close Hispano-Portuguese under- 
standing". . 


SWEDEN ` 
Sept. 20.—The Foreign Office announced that it was protesting to 
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London because 12 to 15 British aeroplanes on a minelaying raid on 
Danish waters flew over Sweden on the night of Sept. 18. A Swedish 
auxiliary minesweeper was sunk on Sept. 19 when clearing an inlet to 
Haelsingborg of freshly sown magnetic mines. 

General elections for provincial and municipal councils took ‘place 
throughout the country. Conservatives secured 177. provincial seats, 
against.194 previously; Agrarians 212, against 176; Liberals 134, 
against 127; Social-Democrats 613, against 635, and Communists 17, 
against 15. The Independent Socialist group which had declared its 
sympathy with the Nazis lost the only 2 seats it held. In the cities 
the Conservatives secured 89 seats, as against 87, Liberals 34, against 35, 
Social-Democrats 218, against 229, and Communists 33, against 19. 

Sept. 25.—It was learned that protests had been made to both Berlin 
and London against the crossing of Swedish territory by German 
and British aeroplanes recently. British 'planes laid mines in Danish 
waters and a Finnish freighter and a Dutch steamer had recently been 
sunk by mines in the Sound between Sweden and Denmark. 


SWITZERLAND 


Sept. 21.—The Alsace-Lorraine Union in the Canton of Zurich 
addressed to the Vichy Minister in Berne a letter to be forwarded to 
Laval, protesting against “the deportation of Jews, the conscription of 
Alsatians and Lorrainers for the German Army, and the betrayal of 
French workers to Germany through compulsory labour service". 

Sept, 22.—The Minister of Justice told the National Council that he 
estimated that about 100,000 people were trying to enter the country 
from France. In the opinion of the Government not more than 6,000 
to 7,000 emigrants could be sheltered in Switzerland; the total number 
at present in the country was 9,600, counting the refugees before the 
war, and expenditure on them since the beginning of the war had been 
about £1 million, of which the Government had paid £250,000. Switzer- 
land could hardly be regarded as a transit country, and therefore it was 
becoming impossible to receive further refugees. 

Sept. 28 —2 N.C.O.s were sentenced to death, and an officer, 3 
N.C.O.s, and 3 soldiers sentenced to imprisonment for espionage. 


TURKEY 


Sept. 15.—Berlin wireless announced that a Japanese naval mission, 
headed by Admiral Nomura, had arrived in Istanbul on Sept. 10. 

Sept. 17.—Papen stated, at a distribution of prizes at a German sports 
association in Turkey, thàt Nazi Germany had taught the world to 
understand reality. “We know now”, he said, “that this gigantic 
struggle is not being fought for frontiers, but around the question 
whether Europe will summon sufficient strength for the solution of the 
social problem arising from the conflict between capital and labour." 
He considered that the events of the past three years had proved that 
the British Empire was inexorably condemned to dissolution. The 
U.S.A. entered the war to avert a great internal social upheaval, he said, 
and was threatening to destroy Europe with a 30 years' war, but the 
U.S.A. could not solve the conflict between capital and labour except 
by means of a general internal liquidation. He also assured Turkey 
that Germany would respect her neutrality, and, quoting a rernark iri 
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the London press that he had promised to Turkey Syria, Palestine, 
Iraq, and Persia if she entered the war on the side of Germany, he said: 
"I promised to Turkey more than that. On the order of the Führer, I 
promised to our Turkish friends that Germany wishes to maintain 
peace with this country and people in any event; and we all know with 
what an iron will their Government, their brave Army, and the whole 
nation will defend that peace." “I must add, however," he continued, 
"that a warlike and glorious nation such as the Turks will be equally 
determined to resist the destruction and Bolshevization of this old 
continent, of which they are a part like ourselves, whenever they may 
be faced with that fateful possibility.” 

Sepi. 18.—A trade ee was signed in Ankara with Rumania 
whereby Rumania would deliver to Turkey 3,000 tons of lubricating 
oil against Turkish cotton. 

Sept. 19.—Papen left Istanbul for Hungary to visit Admiral Horthy. 

Sept. 28.—It was learned that one of the senior heads of the Gestapo, 
Graefe, had been staying in Istanbul for several days, and left for 
Germany on Sept. 26. f 

Members of the French Legion living in Turkey asked the French 
Ambassador to inform Vichy that they had nothing in common with 
the Légion Tricolore and the Service d’Ordre Légionnaire organizations. 


URUGUAY 
Sept. 23.—Visit of Foreign Minister to Chile. (See Chile.) 


U.S.A. 


Sept. 15.—Mr. Hull told the press that he openly condemned the 
-policy of the French Government in delivering Jews and other refugees 
into the hands of the people who had announced, *'and in a considerable 
degree executed, their intention to enslave, maltreat, and eventuall 
exterminate them under conditions of the most revolting cruelty". .He 
also condemned the recent forced labour decree issued by the Vichy ` 
Government, which would “give such aid to our enemies as to be wholly 
inconsistént with France's obligations under international law". 

Mr. Hull also informed the Vichy Ambassador of the Government's 
disapproval of the forced labour decree as inconsistent with France's 
obligations under internationallaw, and of their unqualified condemnation ` 
of the mass deportation of Jews from unoccupied France. 

Sopt. 16.—President Roosevelt stated, at the ceremony presenting 
the Norwegian Navy with a new submarine-chaser, that the German 
invasion of Norway was “the blackest deed of a black era". “If there 
is anyone who still wonders why this war is being fought, let him look to . 
Norway. If there is anyone who has any illusions that this war could 
have been averted, let him look to Norway; and if there is anyone who 
doubts the democratic will of the. west, again I say let him look to 
Norway.” The fall of Norway had brought to an end the concept that 
“either remoteness from political controversy or usefulness to mankind 
could give any nation immunity from attack in a world where aggression 
spreads unchecked". But the story of Norway proved that though a 
free democracy might be slow to recognize its er, it could be heroic 
when roused. At home the Norwegian people h silently resisted the 
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invader, and abroad Dorn ships and men had rallied to the cause 
of the United Nations. The Norwegian Merchant Marine had lost some 
200 ships and 1,500 seamen carrying supplies to the Allied forces, and 
the Norwegian Navy was also playing a useful part. 

Sept. 18.—President Roosevelt conveyed to Mr. Nelson, acting 
through the Rubber Administrator, full control over -the synthetic 
rubber programme in all its phases, and over the Rubber Reserve . 
Company and other subsidiaries of the war departments whose co- 
operation was necessary for rubber control. The President also trans- 
ferred to the War Man-power Commission, under Mr. McNutt, all the 
functions, duties, and powers of the U.S. Employment Service, National 
Youth Administration, LO deen Training Service, and Training 
within Industry Service of the Federal Security Administration. 

It was learned that the Government, through the medium of Switzer- 
land, had expressed a desire "to know urgently whether or not the 
Japanese Government will henceforth:grant full reciprocity" in the 
an of the international agreement for the humane treatment 
of prisoners of war, all efforts so far made to secure Japanese consent 
to the shipment of supplies to prisoners in Japan and occupied China 
having failed. The Government's statement pointed out that officials 
of the International Red Cross had freely exercised their functions in. 
the relief of Japanese internees in the U.S.A. and Hawaii. 

Sept. 19.—The Secretary of the Navy told the National Convention 
of the American Legion that the U-boat problem was closely tied with 
the problem of an ultimate second front in Europe, the launching of a 
major counter-offensive in the western Pacific, and the supplying of 
Russia to keep her armies in the field. But a combined and well-articu- 
lated force of surface ships and aircraft had driven, at least for the 
moment, German submarines from English waters and from the waters 
along the U.S. Atlantic coast within reach of land-based aircraft. There 
were other great problems, however, of maintaining supplies of raw 
materials for war industries, of co-ordinating the efforts of the United 
Nations, of supporting Russia, and supplying China. ‘We are," he said, 
“in the midst not only of a war of unprecedented scope and size, but 
a war where defeat is possible and is sure to come unless we, as a people, 
and those associated with.us, comprehend the threat and summon the 
tremendous forces needed for ultimate victory.” 

The Finnish Legation in Washington issued a statement asserting 
that Finland “wants to cease fighting as soon as the threat to 
her existence has been averted and guarantees have been obtained 
for her lasting security". It was stated, however, that no peace proposals 
had been made to Finland, nor any promise of the m. of the 
territories belonging to her, nor any guarantee of lasting security 

Sept. 20.—The Selective Service Director of the Army stated that 
more than 10 million Americans would be under arms by mg end of 
1943. 

Raising of Greek diplomatic mission in U.S.A. and of U.S. mission to 
Greek Government in London to rank of Embassies. (See Greece.) 

Lord Halifax, in a broadcast to the American people, said that the 
real issue of the war was whether Christianity and all that it meant was 
to survive. During his visit to Britain he said he found on all sides a 
recognition of the fact that while the Wy to take punishment 
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might avert defeat, only the capacity to hand it out would bring victory. 
He said that although the British people knew they were fighting for 
their lives they did not see the war simply as one of self-preservation. 
It was a fight to maintain the Christian way of life, “to keep open the 
road from a Christian past to a more Christian future". If the British 
people had been prepared to turn their backs upon their spiritual heri- 
tage they need never have gone to war, they might have ' accepted the 
Nazi philosophy and filled their bellies with the crumbs that fell from 
, the Nazi table, and the price would have been slavery". But they chose 
to defend this spiritual birthright, ahd were groping their way to a new 
understanding of old truths. 

Sept. 21.— President Roosevelt asked Congress to appropriate approxi- 
mately $2,731 million for the xa including $100 million for the 
arming of merchantmen, and $960 million for the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
of which $820 million would be for obtaining helrum. - 

Sept. 22.—The President of the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers stated at a convention of the Union in New York 
that its members must redouble their efforts to build more ships, since 
“slavery may be a luxury if the barbarism of the Axis Powers should 
overcome us". He declared that America's shipbuilding was falling 
behind England's, and suggested that Mr. Roosevelt should appoint a 
delegation of maritime workers to go to study the technique of ship- 
building in England, where man-power efficiency was higher and people 

were doing a better all-round job. He criticized shipyard workers for 
their dissatisfaction at a time when they were receiving the highest 
average weekly earnings of all industrial workers, and said there were 
still some workers who “‘do not realize we are fighting Hitler—certain 
individuals who ignore the welfare of the nation at large". 

The chairman of the House of Representatives Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee issued a statement on the naval programme, and said that 
"when the new land front is launched in the west of Europe it is sea 
power that willlaunch it" ‘Dieppe and the Solomon Islands are merely 
forecasts of the shape of things to come. ... When the naval expansion 
programme is completed and joins forces with the British and other 
Allied Navies it will give the United Nations a more nearly global 
strength at sea than the world has ever seen, and sea-power wielded by 
ships and aircraft is the anvil upon which the decision of this world 
war is being hammered out." He continued: “At sea we are beginni 
to turn the corner." The new Navy would give the U S.A. the added 
escort and patrol craft needed to put an end to the U-boat menace, and 
would enable them to take the offensive with superior force in any 
' theatre they chose. He pointed out that this war had brought home to 
America the fact that the aircraft-carrier had supplanted the battleship 
as the backbone of the modern navy. 

ap d 23.—The House of Representatives passed by 284 votes to 96 
the Anti-Inflation Bill, with amendments on farm prices which would 
allow for a rise of 5 per cent in the cost of living. 

The Naval authorities reached an agreement with those of the 
Fighting French movement for the co-operation of the aviation services 
of the two Navies. A detachment of the Fighting French naval 
aviation was to complete its training in American naval aviation schools 
and bases in order to constitute a French unit which, with aircraft from 
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the U.S.A., would opérate in co-operation with United Nations naval oa 


aviation forces. 

The director of the enemy alien control unit of the F.B.I. announced 
that since Pearl Harbour 6,800 enemy aliens had been arrested. 

Sept. 24.—The Assistant Secretary of the Navy told a meeting of 
shipbuilding workers in New York that the nation.should come to grips 
with the reality of its danger by understanding that “we are still losing : 
the war", instead of "whistling in a graveyard to keep from facing 
reality". He said that the warning that America could lose the war had 
often been given, but had been regarded as "purely rhetoric, part of the 
old pep talk", but he insisted that “we are still losing this war. It will 
take all we've got to win" 

Sept. 25.—The rubber director issued a directive to the Office of Price 
Administration to institute nation-wide petrol rationing on the same 
basis as the system in force in the 17 Atlantic seaboard States. 

The Maritime Commission reported to President Roosevelt that 488 
cargo ships had been completed during the previous 12 months. They 
declared -that, with the deliveries scheduled for the remaining 3 
months of 1942, the 1942 goal of 8 million tons should be reached, and 
the 1943 goal of 16 million tons “appears reasonably certain of accom- 
plishment’’. President Roosevelt, in a letter to Rear-Admiral Land, the 
Commission’s Chairman, said that when he gave directives for 12 
million, and then for 18 million, and finally for 22 million tons of mer- 
chant ships to be built in 1942 and 1943, he issued “ʻa challenge to the 
shipbuilding industry". That challenge had been accepted and was- 
being “met gloriously and efficiently". Admiral Land reported that 
the 488 ships completed consisted of 327 Liberty ships, 49 C-typé cargo 
boats, 51 tankers, 5 ore carriers, and 56 cargo boats for private and 
British accounts. The aggregate construction for 1942 to date was about 
5,450,000 deadweight tons. The September deliveries to date and those , 
scheduled for delivery during the remainder of the month had been 
placed at 90 ships of an approximate deadweight tonnage of 1 million 
tons, making an average of 3 ships a day. 

Sept. 26 —Two executive orders were issued eee the nation- 
wide rationing of petrol from Nov. 22, and a 35-mile speed limit on all 
rubber-tyred vehicles from Oct. 1. 

Sept. 27.—Sir Arthur Salter, head of the British Merchant Shipping 
Mission, said in a broadcast from Washington that the United Nations 
together for the first time in September turned out merchant ships 
faster than they were being sunk. He said that the output of the ship- 
yards was just getting into full swing, and that by 1943 they would be 
turning out more than four ships a day. 

Agreement with Great Britain for the exchange of inventions during 
the war. (Ses Great Britain.) 

The Anglo-American Combined Food Board- announced that the 
U.S.A. and the U K. would act for the Allies as buying agents of fats, 
oils, and oil seeds, and world markets would be divided t between the two 
nations for all Allied purchases of these products. : 


U.S.S.R. 
Sept. 15.—M. Bogolomov, Ambassador to the Polish and Norwegian 
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Governments in London, was appointed Soviet Minister to the Belgian 
Government also. 

Sept. 17.—Mr. Wilkie arrived in Kuibyshev. 

Sept. 18.—M. Stalin issued an order to the troops at Stalingrad to 
take the offensive and make a supreme effort for victory. : 

Sept. 20.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Moscow. He told the press that his 
two dominating impressions so far had been the high moral of the 
Russian people, and their grim realization of military realities. ‘‘The 
second front has become almost a symbol for the Russian people of the 
kind of aid they feel they are entitled to receive from Britain and 
America. They appreciate the aid and materials, but think it is inade- 
quate. They think they are carrying the brunt of the war, which they 
consider to be as much America’s and Britain's war as their own. ... In 
my judgment the Stalingrad front is as much a British and American 
front as a Russian, because this war is global in nature," 

Sept, 2].—M. Molotov received Mr. Willkie and the American 
Ambassador. 

Sept. 23.—M. Stalin received Mr. Willkie for a discussion at which 
M. Molotov was also present. 

. Sept. 24.—Reports broadcast by Berlin and Laas alleging that the 

' Soviet Consulate at Varna had been closed b ulgarian Govern- 
ment because “compromising materials" were found there were officially 
denied in Moscow. “The Soviet Government decided to close the 

: Consulate in Varna as far back as Sept. 5 this year", stated the Tass 
Agency, and the Bulgarian Government was notified of this through ` 
the Sbviet Minister in Sofia, and the Bulgarian Minister to the U.S.S. 
was advised on Sept. 7. 

Mr. Willkie spent the day near Rzhev, where he was received by the 
Russian Commander, Gen. Lelushenko. 

Sept. 26.—The Leningrad wireless announced that M. Maisky had 
been awarded the Order of Lenin on the tenth anniversary of his 
Ambassadorship to Britain. 

Mr. Willkie told the press in Moscow that in spite of the difficult 
situation in which Russia was placed he had found the Russian people 
fighting with a resolution and a fury unslackened by military reverses 
or impatience with Allies. Over 60 million Russians were now living 
"under German domination, one-third of the total Soviet population, 
the Red Army was losing men at the rate of 10,000 a day, the food situ- 
ation was already serious and would probably become grim during the 
winter, the fuel shortage was scarcely less serious, civilian clothes were 
scarce, and there was an acute lack of some medical supplies. But, he 
said, the Russians had chosen victory or death, and they spoke only of 
* victory. The resolution of the Russian people convinced him that Amer- 
ica and Britain should force the pace of the war as much 'as possible; 
their military advisers might need a little “public prodding”. The open- 
ing of a real second front in Europe at the earliest possible moment that 
the military advisers considered it likely to be successful, an increase in 
material aid in the form of arms, food, medical supplies, and clothing, 
and the bombing of Germany on an even heavier scale were the ways in 
which he considered that the American and British people cmd speed 
their own victory and give aid to Rusia. 
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VATICAN CITY 

5 Sept. 19.—Mr. Myron Taylor had a prolonged private audience of the 
ope. a "ub uu 7^ Seer tg 

WEST AFRICA ; ea. om 

Sept. 28.—Paris rádio reported that American troops had arrived in 
Sierra Leone, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and the Belgian Congo. 

Lord Swinton returned to Accra from a visit to the Belgian Congo and 
"French Equatorial Africa. He met General de Gaulle in Brazzaville. 
YUGOSLAVIA. -` MIT r * a 

Sept. 18.—It was learned that the Germans had shot 20 hostages 
from a Croat village as a reprisal for the. killing of 2 German soldiers, 
and a state of emergency was declared in Zagreb and the surrounding 
. Sept. 22.—It was learned that the Italian commander in Slovenia 
had ordered the suspension of all-local passenger trains in Slovenia, 
and forbidden all travel in transit trains without a special pass, travel 
from one locality to another whether by vehicle or by foot, and pro- 
hibited civilians from approaching the railway lines nearer than à 
kilometre except m the towns, in order to prevent sabotage. 

Sept. 23.—It was learned that Pavelitch had visited Hitler. Second- 
ary schoolboys in Croatia who had passed their final examinations were 
ordered to report for military service. : . E 

Sapt. 24.—Moscow radio announced that 20 Croat hostages, including 
a woman, had been shot as a reprisal for the killing of 2 German 
soldiers. The German press admitted that in one area of Zagreb 23 
German soldiers had been killed. - 

Mr. Eden's speech at the opening of Yugoslav House in London. 
(See Great Britasn). A b 

Sopt. 25.—It was learned that the new commander of the German 
‘forces in the Balkans, Air Marshal Lahr, had recently visited the 
interned:Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, to try to persuade him to collabo- 
Tate with thé Axis Powers, offering him government power in Croatia. 
Dr. Matchek refused. Immediately afterwards 60 leading members of + 
the Croat peasant party were arrested in Zagreb, including the vice- - 
president of the party; M. Koshuditch, and the former Prime Minister, 
UM. Smolyan. 
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PRE-WAR ARMAMENT EXPENDITURE 


A GOOD deal of light can be thrown upon the political history of the 
pre-war period and on the events of the war itself by a study of the 
League of Nations Armaments Year Book. Of all the data assembled 
in that book, moreover, none are so succinctly informative, if placed 
correctly in their context, as the figures of armament Mh tag 
Not only is the nature of modern armaments such that their cost is 
generally more significant than the numbers of men trained to use 
them, but this cost is easily related in most cases to the whole resources 
of the nation concerned as measured by its national income, thus 
enabling & very simple measure to be constructed of the extent to 
which a country is directing its efforts to warlike ends. The proportion 
of national income—of the money value of all goods and services 

roduced in the country concerned in a year—which is represented 
by the production or purchase of arms, the pay and maintenance of 
troops, etc., ue of course, careful interpretation, since how easily 
a nation can aftord to devote a given proportion of its total income to 
armaments depends on a number of er variable factors, notably 
the average level of income per head and the manner in which incame is 
distributed between individuals. It is necessary to bear these qualifica- 
tions in mind in the following discussion. 

The data in the table below refer to 35 countries and to the two years 
1934 and 1938. The former year is chosen because it was the last one 
1n which none of the countries concerned was at war, and the latter year 
because it was the last one before the outbreak of war on a large scale. 
In 1984, German rearmament had already begun, so that the situation 
was governed neither by the letter or the Versailles settlement nor by 
the full urgency of an armament race. It may not be too much to sa 
indeed, that, but for the aggressive intentions of what subseduenthy 
became the Axis Powers, armament expenditure might have continued 
for a long time at something not far different, in most cases, from the 
levels of 1934, which do not show any great disparity as between 

‘the seven countries which most definitely claim the rank of Great 
Powers—the countries which set the pace for the world in general. 
This makes 1934 an interesting year to take as a starting-point. 

The first column of the table below shows the total argent 
expenditure of the 35 countries under discussion in the financial 
1934 or 1934/5, converted to sterling. The rate of exchange at which 
the conversion has been done is in most cases the market rate, but, for 
Germany and Japan, where these rates were particularly inappropriate, 
rates of 16.5 Rm. and 12 Yen to the £ respectively have been used. 
Some injustice may have been done to certain smaller Powers in not 
using special rates similarly designed to reflect the real purchasing- 
powers of their curtencies over armaments for them also, but the 
general picture is probably not much distorted by the failure to under- 
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ARMAMENT EXPENDITURE, 1934 AND 1838 
1 . 2 --3 4 5 
Expenditure 1934 Expon- Average Ex- Estimates of “%tncreaseim 
1n 1934 duursas% penditure per Expenditure real values of 
(milton £) of National head of pop- m 1938 at Expenditure 
3 Imcoms ulation, 1834 prices 1934-38 





United Kingdom 99 1 24 2 350.0 250 
United States 1580 15 13 2220 41 
USSR 140.0 42 09 670.0 380 
France* 1490 5.1 3.7 210.0 41 
Total 546 1 1452 0 168 
Germany? 180.0 4.8 2.8 1250 0 600 
Italy 84.0 80 2.1 131.0 56 
Japan’ 750 7.8 1.1 415.0 455 
Total 339 0 1796 0 ` 430 
Canada 42 06 04 65 55 
Australia 42 0.8 0.6 9.3 123 
New Zeaíand , 07 06 04 + 1.9 172 
South Africa 1.3 0.4 0.1 31 140 
Eire 13 12 0.4 1.6 26 
British India 30 2 15 01 31.6 4 
Total. Dominions 
and a 419 54.0 29 
um 116 28 1.4 11.8 0 
Netherlands 7.6 1$ -08 14.6 92 
,49 .58 06 6.5 33 
Norway 18 1.7 0.7 2.2 14 
Sweden 67 1.8 l.i 718.3 98 
Denmark 18 ) 5 E 0.5 3.9 115 
Switzerland 565 1.4 13 102 86 
Total. small —— ; —— —— 
Western 
countries 400 E 82.3 56 
Estonia 0.9 7.0 0.8 11 28 
Lithuania 1.5 42 06 26 TA 
Latvia 17 3.8 0.8 20 . 15 
Finland 3.4 4.7 : LO. 49 43 
Poland* 183 48 0.5 28.8 56 
Czechoslovakia 18 4 4.0 1.1 37.7 130 
Austria 42 16. 06 8.9 112 
Hungary 48 2.6 0.5 7.0 47 
Rumania’ 124 69. 0.7 150 17 
B 21 3.0 03 27 28 
Yugoslavia 82 4.9 05 95 16 
Greece 3.5 50 05 49 40 
Total: Eastern 
European 
countries 774 125 1 62 
1.9 0.9 01 72 280 
Argentina 100 25 08 15.7 57 
Chile 36 3.9 0.7 4b 25 
Total: All coun- 


tries listed - 1059.9 - x - - : 3516 8 232 
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Footnotes to Table 

1 Estumatæ from Bulletin of Internatiqnal News, Aug. 23, 1941. 

? Including the cost of public works, etc , relating mainly to National Defence 

} Estimates from Bulletin of International News, June 23 and July 6, 1941. 
The figures for 1938 te ade to show actual expenditure (not estimates). 

4 Including (for 1938) estimates of extraordinary expenditure in Africa 

* Including (for 1938) estimates for ''China Incident’ 

* Including a rough estimate of expenditure out of foreign loans in 1038 

1 Excluding sums voted in respect of arrears (these were very large in 1934). 


take this difficult and laborious correction. The figures for German and 
Russian armament expenditure used here are those arrived at in the 
Bulletin of International News, June 28, July 26, and August 23, 1941. 
Several points of interest immediately attract the attention in 
connection with the position in 1934. In the first place, the prepon- 
derance of the seven Great Powers at the head of the table was even 
then very marked—they were responsible for over 83 per cent of the 
total diture of all the countries listed, which must be very nearly 
the total armament expenditure of the world. Nevertheless, there was 
no marked tendency at that time for the Great Powers to spend a 
higher proportion of their national incomes on armaments than the 
smaller countries did. The Eastern European countries (except 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria where limitation of armaments under 
the Peace Treaties was still to a considerable extent effective), all spent 
about the same proportion of their resources on armaments as did 
Germany, France, and Russia, though they were much less able to 
afford this from the economic point of view than Germany or France, 
and less able still than Britam or the United States, which spent a 
much smaller proportion of their resources on armaments. The small 
countries of Western Europe, on the other hand, with the significant 
exception of Portugal (significant because Portugal was far poorer 
than any of the others listed) t on armaments a proportion of their 
national income much more like t the proportions spent by Britain and 
the United States. Indeed, it is evident from the data given in the 
third column of the table that the average armament expenditure 
inhabitant was, in 1934, much more nearly constant among the smaller 
countries of Europe than the great differences in their average incomes 
de head might lead one to expect. Armaments, in Europe, seem to 
ve been regarded as something like a fixed charge, depending on the 
size of the country to a large extent, but not at all closely related to the 
resources out of which it had to be met, so far as states other than 
Great Powers were concerned. They were a much heavier burden to the 
poor small country than to the richer small country. Outside Europe, 
the expenditures on armaments were generally much lower, in relation 
both to national income and to population. i 
Among the Great Powers, it is very. significant that the two which 
spent far the highest proportion of their national incomes on arma- 
ments—Italy and Japan—had the smallest material strength, and the 
loosest hold on the political status which they claimed. The French 
diture was almost certainly considerably less than the German in 
total, but greater in relation to the population; how high a proportion 
of the national income was used for armaments in France is not clear 
because the national income itself is very uncertain, and the same 
obscurity exists for Germany because expenditure there is uncertain, 
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but it is probable that (as suggested in the table) the proportions were, 
at that date, not far different in the two countries. t is certain, of 
course, is that the proportions in Britain and the United States were 
well below the French and German levels, the per capita expenditure 
on armaments in Britain being somewhere between that of the great 
powers and that of the small powers of Continental Europe, while the 
United States spent no more on defence, per head of population, than 
many of the smaller European countries. 

In the fourth column of the table, the budget estimates of armament 
(and allied) expenditure for 1938 (or eae have been reduced to the 
price-level of 1934 by the use of the wholesale price index for each 
country, and converted to sterling in the same way as the figures in 
column 1. In column 5, the percentage increase of column 4 over 
column 1 is shown. In the extents to which various countries increased 
their real expenditure on armaments between 1934 and 1938, both 
political and economic factors are to be discerned. The e increase 
in Japanese expenditure was due, of course, to the cost of the Chinese 
war, which is included in the figure for 1938. The immense German 
increase is far the largest in the table, and provides, indeed, the political 
key to most of the other increases, though it must be remembered 
that the actwal (as opposed to the estimated) ditures of some other 
countries for 1938 would also be larger than those given. Most of the 
countries directly threatened by German rearmament show large 
increases in their armament expenditure over the period concerned— 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the U.S.S.R. (especially the last) increased 
their expenditure heavily, although the burden of it on their resources 
was already considerable. Many countries whose armament expenditure 
imposed a smaller burden on their resources in 1934 also increased it 
very greatly, the ease with which this could be done and the in- 
adequacy of existing armaments in some cases accounting for this 
resuit in a large measure. This was notably the case in the British 
Dominions, Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, Egypt, and the 
United Kingdom. It is surprising to find, however, that Belgium, 
despite the obvious nature of the menace to her security and the fact 
that the initial drain of armaments on her resources was not large by 
Continental standards, did not increase her real expenditure on them, 
being the only one of the countries considered here which did not do so. 
Other Continental countries—notably the Balkan countries—did not 
increase their real expendi very much because they could not afford 
to do so, the strain of their expenditure in 1934 already being very 
heavy. This was clearly the case in Italy, where, despite the added 
commitments of expensive operations in Abyssinia and Spain, the 
increase in the real value of expenditure was not strikingly large. The 
large increase in Austrian expenditure and the considerable increase 
in that of Hungary are to be accounted for, of course, largely by the 
fact that armaments in those countries were still fairly effectively 
limited to low levels by treaty in 1934, and that this restraint was 
afterwards either evaded or (in the case of Austria, in 1936) openly 
thrown off. 

The expenditures for 1938 (at the wholesale prices of 1934) shown in 
the table are, it must be repeated, nearly all based on the estimates 
for that year, and the actual expenditure in most cases doubtless 
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exceeded these estimates. Nevertheless, the total arrived at for 1938 
shows an increase of no less than 232 cent over that of 1934. It is 


very noticeablé that the seven Great Powers are responsible for a pro- ` 


portionate share of this increase far larger than their share of the 
original expenditure of 1934. Their expenditure increased by 267 per 
cent, as against only 51 cent for the 28 other countries listed; their 
share of the total iture of the 35 states concerned rose from 83} 
per cent to over per cent. What is even more interesting is the 
change in the expenditure of the Axis countries relatively to that of 
the other four Great Powers and of the whole world, Axis expenditure 
on armaments increases in the four years concerned from under a 
third to over a half of the total armament expenditure of the countries 
dealt with here. It increased rig some 430 per cent, as against an in- 
crease of 168 per cent on the of Britain, the United States, the 
U.S.S R., and France combined; it started nearly 60 per cent less than 
2 expenditure of those four Powers and finished nearly 25 per cent 
above it. 

The powers which faced Germany in September 1939—France, 


Poland, Britain, India, and the belligerent Dominions—had budgeted ' 


in the previous year for an armament expenditure only half as t 
as that of Germany. Russia, which had spent in 1938 probably as 
much as all of them—enough to make their expenditure up to that of 
the Reich—was not brought into the struggle for nearly two years: the 
United States, with its enormous resources, was not only pledged to 
neutrality, but had hitherto been spending on armaments only about 
as much as France. When to these facts is added the geographical 
dispersion of the countries which have fought the Axis powers in this 
war, the general trend of event SLADE paat three years is to no 
inconsiderable extent accounted for. 
A. J.B. 


‘PORTUGAL DURING THE WAR ' 
TI—Her Overseas EMPIRE AND SHIPPING 


PORTUGAL in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries shared with 
Spain the honogr of discovering the New World; the Portuguese were 
the first Europeans to round the' X e first to reach India, and, as 
colonizers of Brazil, they followed 
ing the new world between Spain and Portugal. To-day Portugal is the 
fourth colonial Power in the world, with an empire of 850,000 square 
miles, about twenty-five times the size of the home country. But the 
prestige of so great an Empire was little appreciated in the Po 
of the nineteenth century, and was often held to be more of a liability 
than an asset. The régime of Dr. Salazar, however, has had as one of 
its most persistent tasks the aim of making Portugal once more Empire- 
conscious, and the development of the war, and particularly events in 
W. Africa, have brought home to Portugal the importance of her 
possessions in that continent. 

The Colonial Act, promulgated in 1930 while Dr. Salazar was Minister 
of Colonies, and incorporated i in the Constitution in 1935, emphasized 
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` the conception of the Empire as a whole, and applied the corporative 
theory to the whole Cómmonwealth. The colonies were.really overseas 
provinces and were bound to co-operate,'as corporative. bodies, as 
members of the same Commonwealth, though the greatest possible 
measure of autonomy was given to each colonial Government, as to 
each corporation. The underlying principle was decentralization so far 
as was consonant with a recognition of common destiny and common 
responsibility. An Organic Charter of the Colonial Empire, drafted by 
the first Conference of Colonial Governors in 1933, was decreed in the 
same year, and similar conferences were to meet every three years. 
In 1938 the first Imperial Economic Congress was held, and in 1937 
the Historical Exhibition of the Occupation. Since 1931 an annual 
Colonial Week has been held, with lecturesin the schools, and to the Army, 
to civil servants, and the general public. The President's voyages to 
Angola in 1938 and to Mozambique in 1939, proclaiming the “indes- 
tructible and eternal unity of Portugal at home and abroad" stressed 
‘further, with the military mission to both countries in 1938, the real 
'' importance of her Empire to Portugal and her vital stake in maintain- 
‘ing the unity of her Commonwealth. 

Europe, Portugal possesses the archipelagoes of Madeira and the 
Azores. In Africa she has the very valuable territories of ola on the 
west coast and Mozambique on the east, together with Cabinda, a 
small piece of the coastline of the Belgian Congo, and Guinea, and off 
the west coast she owns a considerable number of islands, of which the 
most important are the Cape Verde Islands, the Bissagoo Islands, 
Principé, and S. Tomé. On the west coast of India she has Goa, in the 
East Indies she has the eastern half of the island of Timor, and in 
China she has Macao, a trading station opposite Hong-kong at the 
mouth of the Si-Kiang or West river. 

The strategic importance of the Atlantic Islands is of vital signi- 
ficance to British and American supply routes to West and South 
Africa and round the Cape. This importance has always been recog- 
nized by Britain since her treaty obligation, dating from 1661, to defend 
Portugal and her dominions “even as England herself". The islands fall 
. into 2 distinct categories. Madeira and the Azores, officially called the 
Adjacent Islands, are regarded as an integral part of the mainland and 
administered by the Home Office, though since 1938 they have enjoyed 
considerable autonomous powers, both executive and financial. the 
_-Cape Verde Islands, S. Tomé, and Principé, on the other hand, are 
"colonies. The 9 islands of the Azores lie some 700 miles off the coast of 
Portugal and 2,100 miles from New York. In peacetime they were an 
important port of call for shipping bound for. the W. Indies, but since 
the war foreign shipping no longer calls, and many banking houses have 
been forced to close. e pineapple export trade, one of their chief 
trading activities, has suffered severely, since Germany was the chief 
. market, and attempts to capture the English market have been 
hindered by British import restrictions. The important strategic position 
of the islands has resulted in the sending of military reinforce- 
ments, and it can be assumed that the Azores would be capable of 
strong resistance if attacked. Madeira, 360 miles from the African coast, 
‘has suffered severely from the war, since its prosperity was largely 
dependent on tourist traffic and luxury trades. The number of un- 
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employed in 1940 was given as 12,000, and no hope, of improvement 
can be seen.save in emigration or in a large | scale programme of public 
works. 

The Cape Verde Islandslie only about 250 miles west of Cape Verde and 
Dakar, and directly athwart the Allied supply lines to W. Africa, so that 
it is of extreme importance to the United Nations that they should 
remain in neutral hands. They too have received considerable mili 
reinforcements, and in ‘January, 1942a military governor was appoint 
The resources. Of the islands are very limited, mainly on account of 
drought caused by deforestation, and trade has been in decline since 
1923. The Government, on the other hand; hàs ded large sums 
on ium works, in particülar on schools, so that illiteracy is now said 

less there than anywhere in the ire, including Portugal. _ 
ity in the tas mainly hinged onthe ee by foreyn shi ing 
of the harbour of S. Vicente, but since the war vessels of the Wee 
African lines have ME to call and almost all exports have stopped. 
Improvement of this harbour of S. Vicente might, however, bring it 
back into prominence, while transatlantic aviation may bring a new 
ed UAE Ks AC EE since the island of Sal possesses a 
uable airport which was formerly used by Italian lines on the route 
to Rio de Janeiro and by Holland for its service to C 

The islands of S. Tomé and Principé, some 180 miles off- the African 
coast in the Gulf of Guinea, have little economic importance, since they 
are by-passed by international shi ping and aviation. iculture is 
their main occupation, but there 1s an inadequate supply of native 
labour, so that they are not self-supporting, and lack of shipping owing 
to the war has consequently brought them many problems. By agree- 
ment with Angola in 1937, native labour from that colony and other 
parts of the mainland is drawn to the islands for a period every year. 

Portuguese Guinea, perhaps the least developed of the African 
colonies, and the only one not visited by President Carmona in his 
Presidential journeys of 1938 and 1939, is the oldest in the Empire. In 
December, 1941 the Minister for the Colonies visited Guinea to, preside 
ve the transfer of the capital from Bolama to Bissan and to initiate 

licy of closer collaboration between the colony and-the Cape Verde 
ds. Since 1933 a vast plan of development has been carried out, 
and Bissan is now described as one of the most important cities of the 
tropical African coast. Guinea is rich in agricultural resources, being 
second only to Angola among rice-producing Portuguese colonies, and ` 
could easily supply the whole metropolitan rice consumption. Palm oil,” 
wax, rubber, timber, and hides are also produced in small quantities, 
but one weakness of the colony’s economy is its dependence on a 
restricted range of crops. There is urgent need for reconstruction of 
Bissan docks, since it is an important port for trade with the hinterland 
of French West Africa. Bolama, with calm sheltered "waters at, all 
seasons, has an airport with conditions incontestably superior to. those : 
a Bathurst, ‘and after considerable development it might become the ' 
RE on the W. Áfrican coast, of great eT for trans- 
Sid es. The war has, however, considerably slowed d 
development. 

Angola is the largest and, by common acceptance, the most Porti- 

guese of the colonies, It is some 14 times larger than the metropolis, but 
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has the lowest density of population of any of the colonies, only 
2.58 inhabitants per square To metre. There is, however, a greater 
density of white population here than anywhere else in tropical Africa, 
and a proportion of European to native exceeded only in Rhodesia. 
This is mainly due to the healthy climate of the uplands. As in Portu- 
gal, a balanced Budget and financial integrity have been the keystone 
of policy in Angola, but the productive resources of the colony, which 
are QUE dcs have been curtailed by the war, lack of shipping to 
trade with Portugal, and loss of other markets. The Colonial Act 
assures to the natives the possession of their lands and crops, and the 
aim of State aid is not only increased production but the attachment of 
the native population to the soil. Over 92 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural production of the colony is raised by natives working on their 
own; maize, beans, and rice are almost exclusively, and cotton largely, 
of native cultivation, wheat, coffee, rye, and sisal being mainly Euro- 
pean crops. Stock raising also figures prominently in native industries. 
Maize has become the most important item in the colony's economy, for 
wheat and cotton growing are still in the experimental stage. It is 
hoped that Angola may soon become the granary of the Empire in 
. respect of wheat; she could certainly become a great meat exporter to 
Europe and the Belgian Congo, if transport and storage facilities were 
improved. Coffee-growing has been almost ruined by the war, through 
loss of markets, and in June, 1940 10,000 tons of Angola coffee lay 
unsaleable on the Lisbon wharves. 

la is capable of great industrial development, but industrial 
activity at present comprises only diamond and gold mining, and the 
processing of fish paste, sugar, tobacco, and paper. Timber resources 
are considerable; before the war Germany had agreed to purchase, on 
a barter basis, half the annual felling and rt it in her own 
vessels.- Alternative markets have now been found to some extent in 
Portugal, S. Africa, and Angola herself, but delivery is hampered by 
local transport facilities. One possibility ofindustrial development which 
may prove of great importance is the distillation of petrol and oil from 
the colony's extensive asphalt deposits. Rubber growing, which 
declined rapidly after the collapse of the world market in 1911, is now 
- being revived, and may prove of vital importance to the United Nations 

since the loss of Far Eastern supplies. 


(To be concluded) 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity over the U.K. was sporadic only, and few aircraft 
penetrated beyond the coastal areas. A number of minor incidents 
occurred in tip and run raids, with some loss of life; and on Sept. 29 

,& school in a south coast town was hit and the headmaster and 28 
boys killed. 

Allied attacks on enemy targets were restricted 1n number by bad 
weather, but included some heavy raids in daylight, particularly on 
factories, etc., in France. On Oct. 2 U.S. B17s bombed Meaulte air- 
frame factory and St. Omer aerodrome, while fighters, of which some 
400 took part, made sweeps over 160 miles of the coast, shooting down 
18 enemy ‘planes for the loss of 6. The same evening mosquito aircraft 
bombed Havre and the ironworks near Liége, without loss. On Oct. 9 
a very heavy attack was made on the Fives-Lille locomotive works and 
other installations by 115 B17s and B24s (Liberators) escorted by 
nearly 500 fighters, which made many diversionary attacks along the 
coast from Dieppe up to the Dutch coast and as much as 50 miles 
inland. The U.S. bombers scored many hits on the targets and also 
shot down 48 enemy aircraft, probably destroyed 38, and damaged 19, 
losing 4 themselves, with the crew of 1 saved. The fighters shot down 
5 enemy fighters, without loss. 

On Oct. 10 also, day attacks were made on Hanover and other places 
in Western Germany, while fighters made diversion Sweeps over 
the St. Omer and Abbeville areas. 2 bombers and 3 fighters were lost. 

Night raids included one on Flensburg and Ed aa 1), 
when great damage was believed to have been done, 17 air failing 
to return; Essen and other targets in Western Germany (Oct. 5) in 
which a French-Canadian Squadron took part, 10 aircraft being lost, 
and Osnabruck (Oct. 6) when 6 were lost. Besides several places in 
Germany other objectives were attacked in the day by single raiders, 
including chemical works at Sluiskil, Holland, and an oil refinery near 
Ghent, while off the Dutch and French coasts minesweepers and other 
craft were bombed and at least 1 sunk. 

Light naval forces attacked 6 German supply vessels off genres 
on the night of Sept. 30 and destroyed one. One British light craft ha 
to be abandoned, but otherwise very little damage was sustained. On 
the night of Oct. 5 in another action an E-boat was destroyed, and 1 
British light craft lost. 

On Oct. 3 night a small raid was made on Sark, to get information 
about suspected ill-treatment of British residents. proclamation 
signed by the German Commander was seized, showing all male civilians 
between 16 and 70 not born in the Channel Islands and not permanently 
resident there had already been deported to Germany with their 
families. From Sark 11 had been warned to go, but 2 had committed 
suicide. From Guernsey 900 had been conscribed. The raid was made 
by 10 officers and men, who took 5 prisoners, but 4 escaped after 
repeated stmggles and were shot while doing so; 1 had been brought to 
England and had confirmed the deportations. 

e Germans reported the bombing of the docks at Sunderland, a 
factory near Dover, an aerodrome near Salısbury, a bay west of Lyme 
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Regis, barges in the Dart estuary, and other objectives. They also 
repeated their claims made the previous week of the sinking of 3 large 
convoyed liners in the Atlantic. They also stated that on Oct. 6 night 
m.t.b.s sank 4 o ships and a patrol boat off the English coast. Of 
the day raid on Lille they reported the destruction of 16 Allied aircraft, 
including some Flying Fortresses. On Oct. 10 they announced the 
sinking by U-boats of 12 ships off South Africa, and 10 off West Africa 
and in other parts of the Atlantic, including the Andalusia Star, 
bringing a cargo of frozen meat to the U.K. 

The Italians announced (Oct. 6) the sinkings by a U-boat of the 
battleship Idaho and (Oct. 10) of the liner Oronsay, and damage in- 
flicted on the Hellas, formerly the Tuscania. 


American Waters. An unofficial list of the number of ships flying 
Latin-American flags sunk by Axis U-boats gave this as 72 since Jan. 1. 


` GERMANY AND RUSSIA , 

The attacks on the north-western suburbs of Stalingrad were main- 
tained with a weight and intensity that suggested desperation until - 
Oct. 8, when there came a lull, and the German communiqué of Oct. 9 
made no mention of the city. This series of onslaughts, designed to 
split the Russian forces ın two, reach the Volga, and then spread north 
and south along the water front, began early on Sept. 27 with an attack 
by 20,000 infantry, led by 150 tanks and supported by strong forces of 
bombers and dive-bombers. Despite heavy Ties. the attackers gained 
control of an area of workers' houses, and, throwing in another tank 
division on Sept. 28, they pressed the Soviet forces back further at one 
point. Next day, however, the Russians with the assistance of fire 
from gunboats on the Volga recaptured some of the buildings in the 
workers' settlement. On Sept. 30 6 separate attacks were made, each 
prefaced by 50 to 70 Stukas, and in the last of these the Germans made 
some headway, though at heavy cost. The Russians held on with the 
utmost determination, counter-attacking persistently, and on Oct. 2 
they were reported ta be forging slowly ahead, and recovered some 
buildings. South of the city, dl they recaptured some riverside 
hamlets, after severely mauling the Rumanians in that sector. Next 
day further attacks on the workers' settlement were defeated, and the 
Russians were able to state that the enemy had made less progress 
during the week just ended than in any other since the attack began on 
Aug. 22. On Oct. 4, however, a fresh onslaught was launched, with 
30,000 men led by 100 tanks, and Russian reports estimated the number 
of enemy troops massed there at 3 divisions. Only a slight gain was 
made, just outside the periphery on the north-west side of the city, and 
Russian counter-attacks finally restored the position: the importance 
attached by the Germans to a definite break through may be gauged 
from the fact that at least 20 attacks were made, flares being dropped to 
enable these to go on throughout the night, but the Russian defence 
held firm. In 10 attacks on one height alone the Germans lost 800 men, 
and, failing to make progress, threw in some 1,000 aircraft, while 
fresh reserves were stated to be coming up all the time-by troop- 
carrying 'plane as well as by road. : 

On the night of Oct. 4, as the Russians admitted later, the ‘position 
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was extremely critical, but all attempts to split the defending forces in 
two failed. Oct. 7 was described as the hardest day of all for the Rus- 
sians, as the Germans made some progress towards the main railway 
station and also penetrated further than ever before into the workers’ 
` settlement district. But the ground was recovered, and from that point 
the Germans appeared to be compelled to call a halt to their attacks. 
they had been bringing up heavy artillery during the previous few 
and on Oct. 8 they announced that a change had come in the’ 
fighting for Stalingrad. “With the attainment of the strategic object, 
i.e. the capture of the nucleus of the d and the break through to the 
Volga, the rest of the city has no er to be stormed. It will be 
systematically laid waste by heavy oe the finishing touches are 
being entrusted to the heavy guns and Stukas." Next day, however, 
they continued their attacks but not, apparently, as part of a major 
offensive. They were rather of the character of large-scale local raids, 
accompenied by almost continuous sorties by the Luftwaffe, and they 
were met by the most aggressive action of the Russian troops, who 
recovered some of the ruins of the blocks of flats and buildings in the 
district. These local attacks showed no sign of abatement—on 
Oct. 11 3 were made by 50 tanks and a regiment of infantry at one 
point,and some ground gained, but Russian counter-attacks disabled 20 
tanks and wiped out 2 battalions of infantry. The fact that new forces 
were believed to be reaching the Germans indicated that the lull was 
temporary only, despite the German statements and the arrival of 
many batteries of heavy guns. 
- North-west of Stalingrad the Russians maintained their pressure on 
the enemy left flank between the Don elbow and the Volga and on Oct. 
8 ered Te diae that their forces which had crossed the Don were now 
lished on the right bank between Kletskaya and the eastern- 
ies point of the bend; also they were still crossing near Kachalinsk, 
thus turning the line of the strongest defences of the Germans, who had 
been fortifying the left (east) bank much more strongly than the right. 
The Germans made strenuous efforts to hold up the slow but steady 
Russian advance, and on Oct. 10 threw 10 infantry regiments into the 
attack, but after losing some 700 men could make no progress, while on 
Oct. 12 when they resumed their onslaught they lost another 800 or 
more. 
In the Caucasus the Germans also received large reinforce- 
ments, including tanks, and kept up heavy pressure throughout the 
period. After some ground, including, accor to their own 
ror | (Oct. 7), the capture of Malgobek, 50 miles N.N.W. of Gromy, 
“they were eld. and on Oct. 10 the Russians stated that they had 
repulsed attacks by large numbers of tanks and had brought down 26 
out of 75 aircraft which were concentrating their attacks on one 
particular objective. On Oct. 12 they E some headway made, 
and 600 Germans killed. This an important improvement 
in the position, as at the end of September the position had been very 
critical after 2 days of incessant onslaughts. These went on 
until Oct. 4, when the fighting was described by the Russians as reach- 
ing its highest point, but the net result for the Germans was the loss of 
over 100 tanks for very small They were then trying to advance 
along the soüthern loop of the railway from Prokhladnaya, and on 
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Oct. 5 they claimed the capture of Elksotovo station, 20 miles from the 
junction of the branch line to Ordzhonikidze. Next day the Russians 
admitted the loss of one place—presumably this station, after it had 
changed hands 4 times. In these actions the Germans were stated to be 
reinforced by parachutists who dropped behind the Russian lines’ 
dressed in Red Army uniforms. 

In the western Caucasus Soviet Marines fought successful actions 

.S.E. of Novorossisk, severely mauling a Rumanian division, which 
was reported (Sept. 30) to have lost about 8,000 men and much material. 
North-east of the port also Russian troops were reported still to be 
fighting. On Oct. 12 further successes against the Rumanians were 
announced. : 

No important changes took place on the other fronts. At Rzhev 
Russian pressure was maintained, and some gains made north-west of 
the city, where the U Volga was crossed and 25 villages recovered. 
Prisoners stated that Hitler had issued orders that Rzhev must be held 
to thelast man. On the Leningrad front the Russians were not able to 
make appreciable progress to recover Schlüsselburg, but reported great 
destruction among German aircraft raiding the city, i.e. 51 brought 
down in 2 days on Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, and about 100 destroyed in the 
air and 36 on the ground in 3 days in attacks by Soviet 'planes which 
included a new type of Stormovik, the LLL.2 (reported Oct. 5). 
Violent fighting was reported at Sinyavino on Oct. 11 and 12. 

At Voronezh some Russian successes were reported, and in one day's 
fighting (Oct. 3) over 1,800 Germans were stated to have been killed, 
but no material change occurred. 

At sea the Russians claimed the sinking in the Baltic of 11 transports, 
several of them large vessels, and on Sept. 29 the commander of the 
Soviet Arctic Fleet stated that since the war began submarines had 
sunk 700,000 tons of Axis shipping. : 

Russian figures of aircraft lost were: week ended Oct. 3, 257 German 
and 137 Russian; and week ended Oct. 10, 123 German and 78 Russian. 
The Germans claimed the destruction of $86 Russian aircraft between 
Sept. 15 and 28 for the loss of 77 German, and of 459 between Sept. 29 
and Oct. 9, for the loss of 36 German. : 

German reports of the fighting north-west of Stalingrad spoke of the 
vain Russian attacks, claiming (Oct. 1) the destruction there of 124 
tanks, mostly British and American, and on Oct. 6 stated that another 
enemy force had been encircled, adding 2 days later that this force had 
been split up into two groups, both of which had been annihilated. 
-In the Caucasus, besides the progress recorded beyond Mozdok, 
claims were made of major successes near Tuapse, which was also 
bombed frequently from the air. On Oct. 12 enemy groups encircled 
on the road to the port were stated to have been wiped out, and in the 
nearby mountains 400 defended positions stormed and the bulk of a 
Guards division smashed. In the north raids on Archangel were 
RR. and east of Leningrad the throwing back across the Neva of 

the Russian forces which had succeeded in crossing that river. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA ` 
Until Oct. 11 air activity over Malta was on a very small scale, but 
the Axis then launched a series of attacks which lasted tbroughout 
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Oct. 11 and 12. In these they lost 39 aircraft, and achieved very little, 
the fighter defence being so aggressive that few of their -bombers suc- 
ceeded in crossing the coast—m the last raid on Oct. 12 not a single 
Axis 'plane got near the coast. Only 1 British aircraft was lost. 

The Germans claimed to have started large fires in the island and to 

have shot down 5 British aircraft, and the Italians claimed the destruc- 
tion by themselves and the Germans of 15, for the loss of only 3 of their 
own. - 
Allied raids included one by U.S. bombers on Navarino, where a 
large laden supply ship was hit, and attacks on shipping off Cape 
Spartivento and south of Crete, in which several ships including a 
destroyer were damaged, and some probably sunk, an attack on a 
-tanker at Suda Bay on Oct. 8, when U.S, bombers scored 7 direct hits, 
a raid on Maleme aerodrome, Crete, where 3 or more 'planes on the 
ground were destroyed, and a raid on Tymbaki on Oct. 10 night. 

On Oct. 5 it was announced that submarines had recently sunk a 
medium-sized supply ship and probably sunk a large one, and that a 
Greek submarine had also sunk a supply ship. On Oct. 9 the Admiralty 
announced the loss of the A.A. gun vessel Coventry (4,290 tons). : 

The Italians claimed the sinking of 2 British submarines, one of them 
by the torpedo-boat Libra. : - 


* NORTH AFRICA 

The only ground operation apart from patrol activities was the 
attack made early on Sept. 30 in the Munassib area, at the northern 
end of the southern sector, in order to remove the wedge still remaining 
in Axis hands after Rommel’s withdrawal on Sept. 3. Important 
positions were stormed and held against counter-attacks, though at the 
southern end of the area the were stopped by bad ground, and 
were unable to hold their gains. The objectives were a series of strong 
points clustering round Deir el Munassib, a large shallow depression 
the sides of which, rising to some height, afforded natural vantage 
points. - 

In the air, Allied attacks were maintained with Peteng weight and 
frequency, U.S., South African, Australian, and Canadian air units 
taking part on Oct. 9 in 2 of the largest raids ever made in Africa. 
The objectives bombed included Tobruk, i, Sidi Haneish 
landing grounds, El Gubbi, Bardia, Sollum, Fuka, Bomba, and El Daba, 
while several attacks were made on trains and road transport along the 
coast, and camps, etc. at Gazala, and elsewhere. Shippmg off Derna, 
Tobruk, and Bardia was also bombed and hits scored on tankers and 
other vessels. In the operations of Oct. 7 the Hellenic Air Force took 
part. On Oct. 9 over 100 sorties were made over the enemy’s forward 
airfields without the loss of a single bomber, and in the various actions 
which resulted 10 MEs were shot down in the air, 8 aircraft destroyed 
on the ground, and 14 others damaged. Among targets hit were 30 
lorries, etc., a munitions dump, and 2 A.A. gun posts. These actions 
went on into Oct. 10, and resulted'in 15 Allied 'planes being lost. 
Another notable action was on Oct. 2, when a small formation of 
Kittyhawks attacked 18 Stukas and 18 MEs, shooting down 6 and 
damaging many others, without loss. In the various other operations 15 
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Axis "planes were confirmed as destroyed, one of them off Alexandria 
on Oct. 2, and 11 Allied were lost. d 


PACIFIC AREA 

Allied progress in Papua continued without opposition, and it was 
not until Oct. 10 that touch was regained with the enemy near the 
Myola-Templeton Crossing in the Owen Stanley mountains. On Sept. 
29 the Japanese had retired towards Nauro, eripe d supplies and 
equipment, next day Nauro was entered, and on Oct. 2 the Australians 
were reported beyond Menari. By Oct. 6 their patrols had reached 
Kagi and Myola, near the entrance to the gap, still meeting with no 
‘resistance. All the evidence went to show that shortage of food had 
been the primary cause of the Japanese withdrawal without fighting, 
but up to about Oct. 8 they kept working parties by the Wairopi bridge 
—-which was bombed every day—in order to repair it each night, which 
they did by building spans of timber (the original wire rope suspension 
bridge had beep destroyed by the Australians when they withdrew 
to Fort Moresby). At the same time they continued to hold positions 
astride the trail near Templeton’s Crossing, and on Oct. 12 were en- 
gaged by the Australian advanced elements. 

‘Meanwhile persistent and heavy air attacks were kept up on the 
Japanese base at Buna, where much damage was done to stores, barges, 
etc., and on Lae; Salamaua, and Kokoda. At Buna on Oct. 5a convoy 
of 2 destroyers and a large transport was htavily attacked, but results 
could not be observed; 3 “O” fighters were also destroyed. Raids were 
also made on Rabaul, Buka, Buin, Rekata Bay, and Kieta, at all of 
which shipping as well as airfields were bombed, and several hits were - 
scored on cruisers, destroyers, and transports at Rabaul and Bum (at 
the southern end of Bougairiville Island). On Oct. 8 U.S. Carrier-based 
aircraft bombed shipping near the Sho d Islands, south of Bougain- 
ville, and badly damaged a heavy cruiser and 4 other ships, and next 
day other warships were attacked off Ku (Timor) and at Saumlaki, 
inthe TenimberIslands. On Oct 2 the US: Navy Dept. announced that 
“in the Western Pacific" submarines had sunk 5 more ships (including a 
large seaplane tender and a large passenger and'cargo ship) probably 
sunk 2 more, and damaged 1. 

Of the re on and around Guadalcanar the U.S. Navy stated 
on Oct. 4 that the Japanese were succeeding in landing a few forces at 
night at certain points. Their shipping was attacked istently, and 
on Sept. 29 troops and their equipment, and craft i 
supplies, were bombed su y. More landings were effected on 
Oct. 5 and 7, when U.S. aircraft sank one of the escorting destroyers 
and damaged another and hit a 7,000 ton cruiser. Again, on Oct. 11, 
bombers hit a 10,000 ton sea-plane tender with 12 “O” fighters on her 
deck. Many Japanese aircraft wene destroyed in these various actions. 

An attack on Rabaul early on Oct. 9 was made by the largest con- 
centration of heavy bombers so far used, and great e was done. 

On Oct. 12 the U.S. Navy announced that: during the fighting in the 
Guadalcanar-Tulagi waters on Aug. 8 night 3 8-in. cruisers had 
been lost—the Quincy, Vincennes, and Astoria—while screening the 
landing of . Japanese warships had skirted the south coast of 
Savo Island (sinking the Canberra) and then passed through the passage 
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N.E. of Savo Island. An action at close quarters took place, and damage 
was inflicted on the Japanese warships, but they all withdrew without 
it being possible to observe the extent of this. The Navy also reported 
(Sept. 30) the loss of the transport George F. Elioti (set on fire or Aug 
8 by a Japanese ’plane crashing on it) and the small auxiliary craft 
Gregory, and on Oct. 5 that of the submarine Grunton. 

In the Aleutians the U.S. Navy announced (Oct. 3) the occupation of 
islands in the Andreanos group, and the establishment of airfields there. 
This operation, carried out by a very large convoy of transports and 
naval units, with Canadian warships co-operating, was covered by the 
daily bombing of Kiska (125 miles further west) where many enemy 
aircraft were destroyed and several ships hit, one at least being sunk. 
Reconnaissance revealed on Oct. 6 that Attu and Agattu islands had 
been abandoned by the Japanese. 

The Japanese announced (Sept. 30) the occupation of islands m the 
Arafura , giving them control of the whole sea, and on Oct. 8 
reported the loss of the Lisbon Maru near the coast of Japan. She was 
carrying 1816 prisoners of war, some 900 of whom were picked up and 
landed at Moji. 


Sino-Japanese War. No further reports of operations in Chekiang 
and Kiangsi were issued except the mention (Oct. 1) of heavy Chinese 
attacks near the outskirts of Tungyang and on the outer defences of 
Lanki 


In West Honan, Loyang and 3 other towns were bombed by the 
Japanese on-Oct. 7. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Progress in Madagascar was rapid, resistance being confined in most 
peo to the placing of obstacles on the road. A landing was made at 

ulear on Sept. 29, and the same day the troops from the capital joined 
up with those coming from Brickaville, while the column moving south- 
west from Tananarive reached Behenji. The Vichy administration left 
Antsirabe on Sept. 30, and on Oct. 2 the British forces arrived, and were 
received with great enthusiasm by the population. On Oct. 5 it was 
announced that the column from Antsirabe had been joined by that 
from Tamative, and that over 450 miles of the railway were now in 
Allied hands. On Oct. 2 it was learnt that 2 Vichy ships which had left 
Madagascan ports had been intercepted. One was scuttled by her crew, 
but the other was taken to a South African port. 

According to the Vichy radio of Sept. 30 a British landing was also 
made at Fort Dauphin. 

In Burma Akyab and Mandalay were bombed, and attacks were also 
made on the railway south.of Mandalay and to the north-east on the 
line to Myitkyina, in order to disrupt the main Japanese lines of com- 
munication. On Oct 2 an important step fowards effecting this was 
made when the railway bridge at Mogaung was completely demolished. 
Barracks at Shwebo, Meiktila, and Kalewa, and targets at Yenang- 
yaung and in the Chindwin and Myittha valleys were also attacked 
successfully. 

U.S. aircraft also bombed Wanting and T eh, on the Yunnan. 
frontier, the barracks near Loiwing, and a bridge near Tingka. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 


Sept. 30.—Large-scale activity by guerrillas was reported, and it was 
understood that the Italians had had to reinforce their garrisons. 


ARGENTINA : 


Sept. 28.—The Senate passed a motion approving the action of the 
Chamber of Deputies in insisting on the right of Parliamentary privilege 
in the demonstration in favour of Brazil held on Sept. 11, when a Radical 
Deputy was violently handled by the police and later claimed Parlia- 
mentary privilege and immunity. The Chamber ordered the arrest of 
the 2 police officers concerned and imprisoned them in the Chamber, 
in defiance of Judge Jantus’ order for their release. 

. Sept. 29.—The Chamber of Deputies voted by 67 votes to 64 in favour 
of a rupture with the Axis. ! 

Sept. 30.—The Ambassador to Washington left for the U.S.A. 

Oct. 6.—The Ambassador to Great Britain stated at a luncheon given 
by the British Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires that Anglo- 
Argentine friendship was not a mere phrase, it was a community of 
interests, sentiments, and ideals; above all the two countries were 
linked by the same mode of life and the idea of freedom and democracy, 
and this link was stronger than small incidents and differences of view- 
point between & country at war and another which was not. He said 
there were more than 1,000 Argentine volunteers fighting for Britain. 

Oct. 7.—The Ambassador to Great Britain left for London. 

Oct. 8.—The Government by decree took control of all telegraphic, 
telephonic, and wireless messages entering and leaving the country. 
The preamble stated that national territory must not be used to injure 
the military interests of American countries. 

Od. 10.—It was understood that the Government had protested to 
the U.S. Government against the statement by Mr. Welles, interpreted 
“to mean that he believed Argentina to be harbouring Axis agents. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sept. 29.—The largest loan appropriation Bill in Australian history, 
authorizing the appropriation of f. million for war expenditure 
during the current year, was passed by the House of Representatives. 

Oc. 2.—Dr. Evatt moved the second reading of the Statute of 
Westminster Ratification Bill in the House of Representatives, stating 
that it was intended to remove certain legal difficulties now hampering 
Commonwealth legislation. 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Curtin, in a national broadcast, stated that the demands 
of other major theatres of war and the immense difficulties of shipping 
and supplies would make necessary a delay of at least 6 months before 
Australia would be strong enough to begin a large-scale offensive. 

Oct. 8.—Both Houses of Parliament held secret sessions to discuss the 
war and hear confidential reports on its progress. , 

Oct 12.—Dr. Evatt announced in Canberra that the Australian 
Minister to Russia would be Mr. William Slater, and the Soviet Minister 
to Australia M. Andrei Petrovitch Vlasov. 
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The Government called up for service with the army all unmarried 
men and childless widowers up to the age of 45. 


BELGIUM 


Od. 1.—It was learned that René van Nieuwenhuyse, the Fascist 
leader and quisling burgomaster of Estaimpuis, was killed while attend- 
ing a meeting of his "fighting grou 

Oct. 2.—M. Pierlot announced E eut he was taking over the portfolio 
of National Defence, formerly held by M. Gutt, who remained Minister 
of Finance and Economic Affairs. 

A number of Rexist Guards were wounded when a bomb was thrown 
into the guard room of the Nagant Works at Liége. Another bomb was 
thrown at the German labour exchange. 

Oc. 5.—M. Deconinck, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
M. rah a Senator, were arrested by the Germans as h 

Oct. 9.—According to an announcement by the Swedish Committee 
for the Relief of Belgian Children the mortality among children was 

described as now appalling, and conditions as bad as, if not worse than, 
those in Greece.” 

Sauckel, the Nazi labour dictator, issued a decree compelling all 
men between the ages of 18 and 50 and all unmarried women between 21 
and 35 to undertake work of any kind in Belgium or German territ 
Every male Belgian between 18 and 50 had to prove that he was in 
employment. 

ct. 10 —Another decree, reported as issued by the German Com- 

mander for Belgium and Northern France made all Belgian men between 

and 50 and unmarried women between 21 and 39 subject to labour 

nscription. The secret Belgian press reported that over 100 youths 

of 13 to 18 had been arrested as hostages at Malines. 

wre 12.—It was understood that the Belgian Government (in London) 

had protested against the German decree introducing compulsory 

labour, which they regarded as a prelude to the deportation of Belgian 
workers. 


BRAZIL 


Sept. 29.—The U.S. Secretary of the eee arrived in Rio de Janeiro, 
after having visited naval and air bases in the Caribbean Sea. 


BULGARIA 


Oc. 3.—Reports from Istanbul stated that there was danger of the 
Jews and other national minorities, such as Greeks, being exterminated 
in Bulgaria through the refusal of the authorities to issue ration cards 
for food and clothing to them. 


CANADA 
Sept. 30.— Visit of British High Commissioner, Minister of Munitions 
and Sup ly, and the Directors-General of Aircraft Production and 
Shi bui to Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) - 
e Navy Minister declared that the Canadian Navy had sunk 
4 U-boats ın the Atlantic during the summer, probably sunk 2 others, 
and made many other attacks which might have caused sinkings. 
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The Department of Munitions issued orders prohibiting the manufac- 
ture of any kind of aircraft except by permit, and decreeing that all 
non-essential aircraft must be kept on the ground, to conserve petrol. 

Oct. 6.—The Minister of Justice announced that he had ordered the 
conditional release of the national secretary and 16 members of the 
Canadian Communist Party who recently surrendered to the police. 

The Prime Minister announced Cabinet changes, bringing 3 Quebec 
representatives into the Government, Maj.-Gen. La Fleche as Minister 
for National War Services, M. Bertrand, Minister of Fisheries, and M. 
Fournier, Minister for Public Works. 

Oct. 8.—A spokesman for the Department of External Affairs said 
that the British and Canadian Governments were holding urgent 
consultations about reprisal measures against German prisoners in 
Canada as a result of the German threat to fetter all British prisoners 
taken at Dieppe. No decision had been reached. 

Mr. Shiels, deputy Minister of Munitions, announced that tank pro- 
duction in Canada now ran well into four figures, and approximately 
half of Canada’s production was being sent to Russia. 

Oct. 10.—The National Defence Dept. announced that in accordance 
with the notification given to the Protecting Power and since no word 
had been received that the Dieppe prisoners had been released from 
their chains the U.K. and Canadian Governments had reluctantly 
taken action to place in chains an equivalent number of German 
prisoners. It was understood that 107 officers and 1,269 men were 
manacled. 


CHILE 


Oct. 10.—Protest to U.S. Government against statement made by 
Mr. Welles. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 12.—President Rios decided to postpone his goodwill visit to 
Washington because of Mr. Sumner Welles' references to Chile in his 
speech at Boston. 


CHINA 

Od. 2.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Chungking. 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Willkie said he considered bold offensive action in the 
Asiatic zones as important as the opening of the second front. ''The 
common citizen of África, Europe, Asia, and America", he said, ‘‘is 
far ahead of his leaders, and much more eager to get on with the war". 

General Chiang Kai-shek received Mr. Willkie. 

Oct. 6.—Mr. Willkie stated that this war meant an end to the empire 
of nations over other nations. No foot of Chinese soil should be ruled 
except by the people who lived on it, and he believed that 1t was the 
world's task to find some system for helping colonial peoples who 
joined the United Nations' cause to become free and independent. 
“We must set up firm time-tables under which they can work out and 
train governments of their own choosing", he said, “and we must establish 
iron-clad guarantees, administered by all the United Nations jointly, 
that they shall not slip back into the colonial status". 

He said that he had found 4 things common to all the countries he had 
visited: they all wanted the United Nations to win the war, they wanted 
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them to get on with.an offensive at once, they wanted a chance at the 
end of the war to live in liberty and independence, and they all doubted 
the readiness of the leading democracies of the world to stand up for 
freedom for others after the war was over, and this doubt killed their 
enthusiastic participation on the side of the Allies. Without their 
support winning the war would be very difficult and winning the peace 
nearly impossible. He added that ev ing he had seen had strength- 
ened his conviction that defence would not win the war. 

Od. 7.—Mr. Willkie warned the press in Chungking against the 
dangers of inflation, and later left Chungking by 'plane. 

Oct. 9.—Declaration by British Government regarding relinquish- 
ment by them and by U.S. Government of all extra-territorial rights in 
China. (See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 10.—An official statement expressing the Government's appre- 
ciation of the action of the British and U.S. Governments declared that 
the decision would assure not only the Chinese people but alsothe nations 
throughout the world of the genuineness of the intentions underlying 
Anglo-American policy. In China it would take the wind out of the 
sails of the Japanese propaganda machine, and there would “no longer 
remain any room for a shadow of doubt that the war is being fought by 
all parties on our side with complete unanintity of purpose”. : 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Oct. 4.—10 more Czechs were executed for high treason. 

Oct. 10.— The execution of 4 priests was reported for offences such as 
the harbouring of a Czech parachutist, giving birth certificates to Czech 
patriots, and the possession of arms. 


DENMARK à . 

Od. 6.—It was learned that the German authorities had recently 
stated that Denmark was rejecting the “hand of friendship" proffered 
by Germany. This was due partly to the indignation aroused in Den- 
mark by the spectacular return of the ‘Danislt Free Corps" from the 
Russian front and partly to the failure of the Government to co-operate 
more closely in the German “new order". It was reported that the 
Germans were planning to establish a "'Greater-German Northerh 
Federation", m that the Danish Governmént had declined to join it. 
Recently the number of Danes imprisoned by the German authorities 
had risen from 1,800 to 4,000. It was learned that a number of incidents 
had occurred in Copenhagen of violence between crowds and members 
of the “Free a 

Od. 7.—Swedish reports stated that the main reason for the deteriora- 
tion in German-Danish relations was the refusal of the Danish Govern- 
ment to allow Danish merchant ships to be armed against attacks from 
British bombers as they carried German troops and material to Norway. 

Gen. Luedtke, commanding the German occupation troops, was 
recalled to Germany and succeeded by Gen. Hanniche. 

Oct. 8.—According to reports from Stockholm the German Govern- 
ment demanded 30,000 Danish volunteers for service on the Russian 
front. Swedish reports also stated that the Danish Government, after 
considering German demands, had refused to-declare-war om Russia, 
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but had agreed tó arm Danish merchant ships and to co-operate to a 
greater extent in the German war effort. 

Members of the “Danish Free Corps" on leave from the Russian front 
were forbidden to carry firearms while in Denmark because of their 
habit.of brandishing revolvers. I 

Oct. 12.—It was officially announced that the Danish “Free Corps"- 
would return to the Eastern Front on Oct. 13. 

Reports from Stockholm stated that the Danish-German crisis was 
still unsolved, and the nerve war continued. . 


- EGYPT : 
Oct. 3.—Lord Moyne, Deputy Minister in the Middle East, -arrived 
in Cairo. Lord Trenchard also arrived in Egypt. . 


ca 
ETHIOPIA ; 

Od. 9.—Ofier of adherence of the Government and people to the 
pact of the United Nations. (Ses U.S.A.) 

FRANCE : 

E aN was learned that 1,000 American men and 400 women 
had arrested by the German authorities in occupied France. 

Sept. 30.—2 "storm troopers" of Doriot's Party were killed and 6 
wounded by bombs thrown 1n Paris. 

Oct. 2.—M. Herriot, the last President of the Chamber of Deputies; 
was arrested by the Vichy Government and interned in his residence 
near Lyons. New York reports stated that he refused to give a pledge 
that he would not try to leave France, and stated in reply to this request: 
"Ihaveonlyonethought—to serve France. How, does not concern you." 

It was learned that Captain Vallin, former Vice-President of the 
French Social Party had been entrusted by Gen. de Gaulle with a 
mission to the French troops on the Chad-Libyan border. 

Déat, in an article in the CEwvre, stated that an agreement should 
be made between France and Germany to deal with a possible Allied 
attack against West Africa. “If nobody attacks us we shall remain 

ive", he said, "but if we are attacked we shall strike back blow for 

low”. General Henri Jauneaud, former commander of the French Air 

Forces in the Eastern Mediterranean, was quoted by the German radio 
as suggesting a military alliance with the Axis Powers. 

Moscow radio announced that Laval was organizing special S.S. 
troops on the German model to suppress the patriotic movement in 
France and that a special board headed by Gen. Bridoux had been-set 
up under the War Ministry to train the troops. This body was being 
set up on the instructions of Berlin. 

A Joint statement was issued by the Ministers for Industrial Produc- 
tion and for Labour stating that the Vichy Government had decided to 
meet Germany's demand for 150,000 skilled workers by conscripting 
labour crews from French factories. 

Oct. 5.—The first of 183,000 workers to be sent to Germany under the 
new labour law left Paris, few among them being volunteers. 

A bomb explosion destroyed the Lyons bureau of the German organ- 
ization for recruiting French workers for Germany. 
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Od. 6.—One of the Secretaries of State, Bichelonne, announced that 
workers who did not volunteer for work in Germany “in the name of 
honour" would have their names forwarded to the Government ''for 
judgment on this non-fulfilment of duty". The Director of Labour 
paganda broadcast a message stating that Laval had only persuaded. 

the Germans not to apply the forced labour decree in occupied France 
on the understanding that by Oct. 15 150,000 workers would have 
volunteered for work in Germany. ‘Unless the workers come forward", 
he said, “I very much fear that even in the unoccupied zone, which 
believes itself to be free, but which is free only in ap ce, even here 
matters will soon be out of our hands." The Vichy Delegation-General 
. in Paris announced that all employers niust submit to the’ authorities 
a full census of all workers in their concerns. . 

Reports from New York stated that a 3-hour strike occurred in the 
Renault works in’ Paris on Oct. 2 as a protest against Vithy’s attempt 
to recruit more labour for Germany, and work was only resumed after 
the German authorities had threatened to shoot 50 hostages in the 
factory yard. j 

Oa. 7.—Gen. Niehoff, commander of the German forces in the for- 
bidden zone of N.E. France, announced that 17 more French civilians 
- had been shot by the Germans at Lille, accused of carrying arms and. 
carrying on “Bolshevist activity”. . 

Od. 9.—Laval was reported to have told the Cabinet that by the 
end of October 133,000 French workers must leave for Germany or 
there would be grave consequences for France. (Some 1,500 were 
stated to be leaving daily.) 

Oct. 11.—In a speech to regional commissioners and leaders of youth 
labour camps, Laval said that his aim was to save French territory and 
T and declared that as lóng as he had the confidence of 

Pétain he would never desert his post. 

Od. 12.—M. Chasseigne, Vichy director of propaganda, said in a 
broadcast that Laval been given until Oct. 15 to find 150,000 
French workmen for German factories. If the required number did not 
volunteer Sauckel would enforce an order empowering him to requisi- 
tion any workman and transport him to where he would be most useful. 
He admitted that so far only very few workmen had consented to leave. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

Sept. 29.—The Vichy wireless announced that the Governor-General 
of Dakar had ordered a census to be taken of all European women and 
children living in the Dakar area with a view to repatriating all families 
of two or more children. The order stated that this step was being taken 
because the town was over-populated and ''the presence of families in 
the event of danger would seriously complicate the task of the de- 
fenders”. 

Oct. 7.—Reports from New York stated that 9 more French sub- 
marines Ħad sent to Dakar from Toulon, making a total of 18 there. 


GERMANY g : 
Sept. 28.—Hitler addressed a gathering of 12,000 officers and cadets 
in the Sports Palast in Berlin and reaffirmed his "absolute certainty in 
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victory and his firm and unshakable confidence in the superior fighting 
power of the German soldier". 


Sept. 29.—Swedish reports stated that German officers on leave in 
Berlin from the Leningrad front were being recalled, and that leave 
had been cancelled. 


Sept. 30.—Hitler delivered a to a mass meeting in the Sports 
Palast in Berlin at the opening of the winter help cam .Goebbels; 
Himmler, Keitel, and Rommel were present. Hum began by 
ridiculing Mr. Churchill’s visit to the Middle East and Moscow, 
Mr. Eden’s speeches on the beliefs of the democracies, and the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, which, he said, promised the world 

‘what we have already given the German’ people”. He declared that 
Stalingrad would certainly be taken, and announced that the Axis had 
now secured 55 or 60 per cent of Russia's iron reserves. With regard to 
a second front, he said he had never been frightened by Churchill, arid 
that the German forces were quite prepared for attack anywhere, 
though it was difficult to speculate where such an attack would come. 

“With these military idiots one never knows where they will attack”, 
he said. “The maddest enterprise may be launched and one never 
knows what next when faced with such lunatics and drunkards.” He 
promised, however, that wherever this attack might come, the Allies 
might think themselves lucky if they remained on land for 9 hours. 

"In the winter of 1941-42 the German Army and people were pro- 
tected by destiny", he said. Worse could not come in the winter of 
1942-48, and the Axis forces had had time to organize and prepare for 
a further offensive. The programme for the previous year had been to 
hold all it was nécessary to hold, to attack wherever necessary, and 
above all to safeguard the dominant position in the Black Sea. This 
was achieved by the victories of Kerch and Sebastopol. The summer 
offensive had three objectives; to take away the last great Russian 
wheat territory, the last district of coking coal, and to approach and 
at least cut off the oil district. There were those who now asked why 
the Axis forces were halting in Russia, but Hitler said this slowing 
down of the advance was because of the need for roads and paths to be 
built often through marshes in order to maintain lines of communica- 
tions. A gigantic organization for putting the whole of Europe on a war 
footing was being built up, the German alliance with Italy was streng-' 
thened, enemy hopes of splitting the Axis were “‘sheer lunacy”, and the 
U-boat campaign was ing all its former achievements. Japan 
had also joined the other Axis partners in a “world-wide coalition not 
of the have-nots alone but all those who fight for decency and honour". 

In reply to the Allied raids, Hitler promised that "the hour will come 
when we shall reply". He praised the workers on the home front who 
had put in long hours in order to supply the troops at the front, and 
who had helped to weld together “a veritable people's community". 
This work must continue; "I ap eal to the whole of the German people 
in the name of their soldiers", he said, “but I would not like to miss 

asizing that every saboteur of this people's community will be 
ERE destroyed." “No German woman should ever have to go home 
from her work at night in fear of being attacked," he added. He 
concluded by declaring that Germany would not capitulate, however 
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long the war might last, but would fight on until she came out of the 
war “with glory and victory”. 

14 Germans were executed at Manheim for "helping to for a 
Communist party". It was learned that 46 Germans had been executed 
within the previous 10 days for political reasons. 

Od. 2— Hitler received Rommel and presented him with his field- 
marsha]'s baton and "expressed his and the German nation's thanks for 
his victories in North Afri t 

The News Agency stated that discussions were being resumed with 
Britain for the exchange of badly wounded prisoners. : 

Oct. 4.—Goring made a speech at a harvest thanksgiving ceremony in 
the Sports Palast, in Berlin, and stated that the German people were 
involved in a most difficult war and their only motto must be "Work 
.and eu and fighting and work again". He said the harvest was & 

much better than had been ed after such a hard 
"uer “To-day for us blockade is im le," he said. ''If there is 
going to be a blockade it is not we who shall be affected, but the British.” 
The conquered territories were the most fertile in Europe, and most of 
the talk about the seriousness of the food situation in the occupied 
zones was just propaganda. “I have firmly resolved", he declared, 
"and have since adhered to the principle, that, while I do not want to 
see the populations of the occupied territories suffer hunger and priva- ` 
tion, if through enemy measures privation is unavoidable it will in no 
circumstances affect Germany." 

He said the potato crop was the best and largest ever gathered in 
Germany, and promised that the time of greatest difficulty as to food: 
was over and that henceforth the situation would grow better. Steps 
had been taken against "sharks and profiteers". Two most important 
raw materials were needed, coal and iron, but both these materials and 
food were lying in the land taken from Russia, organization was good, 
and there was no muddle as in Britain. 

Referring to air raids, he said that the Luftwaffe was concentrated in 
the East at present and therefore the Germans could not retaliate with 
the same vigour as they would have liked. “If Churchill says he will 
make 1,000-bomber raids with ease”, he said, “Į should like to say that 
so far no 1,000-bomber raid has been made and that the British have 
already paid so dearly that they have considerably restricted the num- 
ber of their pend bombers." He promised that night fighters, at 
present stationed only in some parts, would gradually spread over the 
entire Reich, and said that when the enemy in the east was beaten, then 
“we shall talk again with Britain”. With the information in German 
hands, it was impossible to see how the enemy expected to win the war. 
_He would not underrate American rearmament, but there was much 
better organization and close supervision of every weapon and every 
plan of campaign in Germany, and everything was subordinate to the 
one Führer. He promised that the second Russian winter would not 
be comparable to the first, and that Germany was prepared for it. 
“You have read what would happen to our children, men, and women if 
we lost this war", he concluded. “You, German people, would be 
destroyed and the Jews would take their revenge. It would be a crime 
to be a defeatist to-day, when our soldiers are gaining victory after 


victory." 
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Oct. 7.—The High Command announced that during the British raid 
oh Sark on Oct. 4 German prisoners' hands were bound. It took this as 
proof that the British War Office's denial on Sept 2 of the binding of 
prisoners' hands was untrue and ordered that from midday on Oct. 8 
all British prisoners taken at Dieppe should be put in chains. 

Speer, the Inspector-General of Highways, issued a order that 
generator gas must take the place of petrol in almost all German lorries, 
stationary engines, and marine engines. 

Oct. 8.—A German wireless commentator announced at noon that the 
threat to fetter all British prisoners taken at Dieppe had been put into 
effect from 11 a.m. (noon, German time). 

According to reports fróm Istanbul preparations were being made for 
the of crude oil from Russia by building pipelines from Con- 
stanza to Ploesti, where ıt was to be refined, and from Constanza to` 
Chernavoda, whence it would be forwarded to refineries in Germany. 


Oct. 9.—An official announcement stated that, following the declara- 
tion of Oct. 7 regarding the chaining of prisoners, the British reply 
contained only subterfuges and referred to statements by prisoners 
who had not tied; it also stated that the British authorities did 
not and would not approve the chaining. The High Command declared 
itself not satisfied with this h: itical statement and, as a consequence, 
on Oct. 8 at noon 107 British officers and 1,269 men were manacled 
after they had been told the reason. 

On Oct. 8 the British announced that as from Oct. 10 at noon the 
same number of German prisoners would be manacled. If this were 
done the High Command would order that at the same time 3 times as 
many British prisoners would be TORRE INE 


Oct. 10.—The Berlin radio, ref to the British statement that 
day, stated tbat it admitted that an prisoners were bound. 
Since the German protest had been made on Oct. 7 more than 3 days 
had passed during which British propaganda had most orously 
striven to prove that the German complaints were unjustifi Now, 
however, the justness and accuracy of the complaints had been 
established before the whole world. Instead of setting up a court of 
inquiry to investigate the binding of German prisoners in spite of the 
undertaking that they should not be so treated the Briti Govern- 
ment was now trying to draw a distinction between the treatment of 
prisoners in battle and prisoners in custody. The German Supreme 
Command had never found it necessary to resort to such a distinction. 


Oct. 12.—A military spokesman in Berlin stated that the speeches of 
Hitler and Göring expressed a transition in the military situation. The 
formula for it was—from the offensive to the defensive. The three 
Powers had now made such progress and achieved such successes that 
they could not lose the war, even if in fiiis they were to limit their 
actions to the defence of the conquered territories. True, the end of the 
war could not be foreseen yet, but the three Powers had joined forces 
with time and space and could cope with all military demands for any 
necessities, defensive or offensive. 

According to reports reaching Denmark from Berlin 6,000 British 
prisoners were fettered on Oct. 10. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


“mainly symbolic”. The success of the initial landings and the fact 
that they were accomplished with only the lightest casualties were due 
in great measure to the efficiency of the Navy and the speed with which 
they landed the troops on the beaches at the right time. After giving 
an account of the campaign from the capture of the port of Majunga to 
the occupation of the capital, he said that resistance had collapsed 
in the northern part of the island and all was now quiet there. He also 
announced that Tulear, an important port in the southern part of the 
island, had just surrendered without any bombardment being necessary. 

The Ministry of Information announced that the German claim to 
have sunk troop transports in the Atlantic was "quite untrue”. 

It was officially announced that the Secretary for the Colonies had 
recently approved proposals for the appointment of unofficial members 
to the Executive Councils in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 

The ME India stated at a meeting in Westminster that the 
problem of India was of immense difficulty, and in the main it must 
be solved by Indians for themselves. One t problem was India's 
defence, which she could not afford to pay for herself, and though her 
latent resources; material and human, would ultimately allow her to 
create all the defensive equipment of a Great Power, she was far from 
being in that position at present. Until she was in that position, "she 
must have to look to some stable alliance or association with others 
whose interests coincided with hers". It might be said that India had 
nothing in common with the other Dominions but was part of Asia, 
but he declared that there was no such thing as an Asiatic, and that 
India was far more closely linked in historical and political traditions 
with the world of Europe and the Middle East than with the Mongolian 
Far East. The case for India's remaining in the partnership of the > 
British Commonwealth was based on grounds even stronger than “that 
of the aeroplanes we could furnish to each other in war or the trade 
which we could offer each other in peace". 

Sept. 30.—Mr. Attlee returned to London from his visit to Canada, 
together with the British High Commissioner. The Canadian Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, and the Directors-General of Aircraft Production 
and Shipbuilding also arrived. 

Oct. 1.—The Minister for Fuel and Power told the House of Commons 
that nearly 50,000 men had returned to the, mining industry. 

Oct. 3.—Mr. Myron Taylor arrived in London on his way to Washing- 
ton. 

Oct. 6.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that no state- 
ment was called for from the Government at present on M. Stalin's 
remarks about a second front, and he added: “I would strongl advise 
the House not to press these matters unduly at a period which is cer- 
tainly significant." ` 

Od. 7.—The Lord Chancellor stated in the House of Lords that it 
would be a condition of the Armistice that named criminals wanted for 
war crimes should be caught and handed over and that there should be 
& right to réquire delivery of all others as soon as supplementary 
investigations were completed. Among the major purposes of the war 
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was retribution for the cold-blooded execution of innocent people. It 
was proposed to set up with the least possible delay a United Nations 
Commission for the investigation of war crimes. 

The War Office issued a categorical denial of the German High Com- 
mand’s assertion that German prisoners’ hands had been bound, and 
stated that if the German Government carried out their threat of 
putting the British prisoners taken at Dieppe in irons, the British 
Government would “‘have to consider their future action". 

Oct. 8.—Mr. Amery spoke in the House of Commons debate on India. 
He said that the Government's draft Declaration was a freely offered 
partnership in freedom. The Congress Party, which had become a party 
of revolution, was determined to wreck any settlement, and the Govern- 
ment's prompt and firm action might well have saved India and the 
Allied cause. There could be no negotiations with the Congress Party 
until they had abandoned their present policy, but the door was open 
for an interim solution without Congress. Though the need for agree- 
ment was now more widely recognized in India there was at present 
no sign of the essential compromise. He hoped that, failing animmediate 
solution, statesmen and students of affairs might get together with 
mutual goodwill to discuss the constitutional future. The difficulties 
would be overcome, he went on, “if we hold on our course with good 
will to Indian aspirations, with faith in our Indian fellow citizens and 
with faith in ourselves." 

Speaking of Sir Stafford Cripps's mission to India he said: “It was not 
my right hon. friend's rejection of the demand for immediate unquali- 
fied and unlimited power that wrecked the settlement. If he had 
accepted the demand his acceptance would equally have wrecked the 
settlement, for it would at once have been rejected by Moslem India. 
It was the demand and not my right hon. friend’s rejection of it that 
wrecked the negotiations, and was meant to wreck the negotiations.” 
He then proceeded to consider Congress policy in recent years, and said 
of Mr. Gandhi: “His consistent aim and that of his followers has been, 
not a progressive transformation of British rule in India to Indian rule. 
but its direct supersession at some given moment by Congress as the 
result of some upheaval to which the British Government and Parlia- 
ment here should surrender." He went on to speak of Gandhi as "the 
revolutionary leader who, by his direct personal ap to the masses, 
is not only able to control an immensely powerful political organization, 
but can make impossible all resistance to his arbitrary wishes on the 
part of his associates. The appeal may be to the German passion for 

rute force or it may be to Hindu mysticism and reverence for the 
ascetic, but the same type of dictatorship emerged”. 

“When the Congress high command allowed Congress Ministries to 
take office in the Provinces,” he said, “it did so avowedly to wreck the 
Constitution at its chosen moment, and meanwhile to increase its hold 
on the whole machinery of provincial administration.” Speaking of the 
actual disorders, he added, “this rebellion, to use Gandhi's own words, 
this criminal plan to gerne the ordinary life of India and to sabotage 
Indian capacity for defence, was deliberately resolved upon to defeat 
the generous policy put forward by his Majesty's Government. The 
various series of resolutions, whether based on the assumption of 
negotiations with Japan or professing to advocate the maximum of help 
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to the Allied war effort, were a mere smoke screen to cover a pre- 
determined policy". 

As additional proof of the complete responsibility of Congress for the 
disturbances he pointed out that “the Moslem population in towns and 
villages as well as the Moslem students at the universities, have kept 
resolutely aloof from the disturbances and have given help and support 
to the authorities. On this issue they received à straightforward lead 
from Mr. Jinnah, who has left no doubt as to his opinion that the 
Congress attack, professedly made against British rule, is in fact a 
direct attack upon the rest of India, and upon Moslem India in: 
particular”. 

In a statement issued before it was known whether the German 
Government would carry out their threat to fetter British prisoners, 
the Government, after repeating their denial of German allegations, 
stated that the taking of reprisals against prisoners of war was expressly 
forbidden by the Geneva Convention, but that should the German 
Government persist in their intentions, they would be compelled to 
take similar measures. Later the War Office announced that as the 
German Government had carried out their threat, a similar number of 
German prisoners would be manacled and chained as from noon on 
Saturday, Oct. 12, unless the prisoners taken at Dieppe were released 
from their chains. 

Oct. 9.—The Government announced that they had already "declared 
in public pronouncements on Jan. 14, 1939, July 18, 1940, and June 11, 
1941, that they were prepared at the conclusion of hostilities in the 
Far East to negotiate with the Chinese Government for the abrogation 
of the extra-territorial rights and privileges hitherto enjoyed by their 
nationals in China. Similar pronouncements have been made by the 
U.S. Government, with whom H.M. Government have been in consulta- 
tion. In order to emphasize their friendship and solidarity with their 
Chinese allies H.M. (verre have now decided to proceed further 
in this matter at once”. 

The Government had accordingly, that day, made a communication 
to the Chinese Chargé d'Affaires indicating that they hoped to open 
discussions with the Chinese Government and to present for their con- 
sideration a draft treaty for the immediate relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights and for the settlement of questions intimately con- 
nected therewith. They had learned that a similar communication had 
been made by the U.S. Government, and the fact that the two Govern- 
ments had found it possible to take similar action had occasioned lively 
satisfaction in London. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement that the Government "who 
have, of course, been in consultation with the U.S. Government, warmly 
welcome the accession of Ethiopia to the ranks of the United Nations." 
(See U.S.A.) 

The Ambassador to Japan, the Minister in Siam, and a number of 
other members of the diplomatie and consular missions to China, Japan, 
and other Far Eastern countries arrived back in London. 

German and Italian allegations and threats regarding prisoners of 
war. (See Germany and Italy.) 

More Canadian troops arrived. : 

Mr. Winant, speaking on international relations at Leeds University, 
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pointed out that the Jewish persecution in Germany was not a domestic 
issue. The world had been losing its sense of solidarity, and a slow 
decay of conscience was taking place in a world of declining economic 
stability. They had all, he said, helped to build a moral climate 
favourable to the success of Axis outrages. 

Oct. 10.—A Government statement announced that in the Dieppe 
raid an order was issued, without authority, to the effect that wherever 
possible the hands of prisoners of war would be bound to prevent them 
destroying their papers. On the complaint of the German Government 
the War Office at once, before there had been time to make inquiry, 
issued a statement that if any such order had been issued it would be 
countermanded, because they considered that such an order might be 
held to imply that, irrespective of the circumstances, the hands of 
prisoners of war should be bound. No evidence was found that any oí 
the prisoners brought from Dieppe had had their hands tied. But the 
existence of the order came to light and it was countermanded. 

At Sark 7 of the raiders captured 5 Germans. Their hands were tied 
so that arms might be linked with the captors. No orders, written or 
otherwise, had been issued. But the prisoners had to be taken past a 
German-occupied barracks on the way to the boats and precautions 
were therefore necessary. In spite of these, 4 of the prisoners broke 
away, shouting, and had to be shot to prevent their raising the alarm. 

e Geneva Convention, it continued, contained no statement about 
tying the hands of prisoners, but prescribed humane treatment, and 
the question at issue was, what constituted humane treatment. There 
was & wide difference between what was appropriate to a prisoner in 
safe custody and to prisoners in the course of battle. The actions com- 
plained of by the Germans related to action in the course of battle, but 
they had taken action against prisoners in their custody as an act of 
reprisal. Acts of reprisal against prisoners were specifically forbidden 
by the Geneva Convention. 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Churchill spoke in Edinburgh when receiving the 
freedom of the city. After paying a tribute to the spirit of Scotland he 
went on to describe the war situation. He said that a new note had 
been apparent in the recent speeches of Ribbentrop, Göring, and 
Hitler "the dull, low, whining note of fear", and he compared their 
present attitude with the tone of 1940. Hitler had complained that not 
enough attention had been paid to his victories, but he knew that in 
spite of his vast conquests his fortunes had declined, while the United 
Nations had moved forward through tribulation and sorrow from 
strength to strength. If great peaceful democracies could survive the 
first few years of an attack by highly organized and heavily armed 
cae Cae who had been planning for and exalting war for years, 
another chapter would have to be written to the story of victory and 
conquest. Mr. Churchill added: “It will ever be to the glory of these 
islands and this Empire that we stood alone for one whole year and 
gained time for the good cause to arm, to organize, and slowly to bring 
the conjoined united irresistible forces of outraged civilization to bear 
upon the criminals,” 

Fear was also the motive for Hitler’s latest outrage in ordering the 
chaining of British prisoners of war. British Commando raids on the 
long coastline of Westen Europe, where the people were already 
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seething with revolt, inspired lively anxiety. He had always expected 
that the war would become worse in ferocity as the Nazis felt their 
doom approaching, but what had happened in Western Europe was 
nothing to what had happened in the East. There was another reason 
for Hitler’s maltreatment of British prisoners; the desire to distract 
attention from ‘the failure so far of the campaign in Russia. To show 
weakness to him would be to encourage further atrocities, and no weak- 
ness would-be shown. He next referred to the U-boat war, and said the 
months of August and September had been the least bad since January. 
The new building of merchant ships had substantially outweighed the 
losses. Reviewing the situation as a whole, he said that a stern and 
sombre moment of the-war had been reached, calling for firmness of 
spirit and constancy of soul. The United Nations -must strive to 
combine the virtues of wisdom and daring, and move forward together, 
united and inexorable. 


GREECE 


Sept. 30.—Reports from Cairo stated that a 6-day strike had occurred 
recently in Athens and Piraeus, when Civil Servants, factory workers, 
printers, bank clerks, and transport workers ceased work as a protest 
against the appropriation of the harvest by the Axis forces. About 
800 arrests were made by the z authorities, 382 others, includ- 
ing women, were deported to islands as erous agitators”, and more 
than 10, 000 State employees were 

Od. 7.—Turkish reports stated that houses were being emptied in 
Athens in order to receive German refugees from British raids. Large- 
scale guerrilla activity was also reported in western Thrace against the 
Bulgarians, and in the Peloponnese a une the Italian troops. 

Od. 8.— rts were received of a bomb which exploded 1n Athens, 
wrecking the headquart uarters of a Greek political party modelled on the 
Nazis, and of mae bomb which exploded in an Italian camp at 
Kesariani. About 2,000 people were arrested in reprisal. 


HUNGARY 
Od. 5.—Von Papen left Budapest on his way to Berlin. 


INDIA 


Sept. 28.—The All-India Council of tis National Liberal Federation 
announced that strong action on the part of the authorities by itself 
could not solve the internal problem, and urged the creation of a psycho- 
logical atmosphere for full co-operation for the disi dap of the war. 
Britain, it said, should cease to treat India as a and should 
establish a National ‘Government controlling aoe rtfolics, without 
prejudice to the position of the C.-m-C. and subject t to the strategy of 
the War Cabinet. This National Government's decisions should 
normally be binding on the Governor-General. 

Sept. 29.—The Council of State concluded with a debate on press 
censorship, ending in the defeat of a resolution calling for the abolition 
of the present system, except where it was necessary for military pur- 
poses. The Secretary to the Home Department said that, among other 
reasons, the press censorship could not be abandoned because a certain 
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section of the press would then endeavour to work up feeling in the 
present disturbances, since there were certain newspapers which were 
y quies to encourage the Congress Party movement at all costs. 
te and a sub-inspector of police were killed and others 

injured by a mob in a village 200 miles from Bangalore. 

Oct. 1.—25 people were killed when police fired on a mob raiding a 
police station in ty eee 

Oct. 2.—The Premier of Bengal invited about 30 leaders of the Hindu, 
Moslem, and other communities to an informal conference in Delbi on 
oe 6 to “devise ways and means of solving the present political 


e. were minor disturbances in Bombay on the occasion of Mr. 
Gandhi's birthday, but the situation generally was quiet. 

Oct. 5.—The conference called by the Premier of Bengal was post- 
poned till November. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha adopted a resolu- 
tion stating that the recent speeches of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery 
and the of the Viceroy to allow members of the S Com- 
mittee of the Mahasabha to interview Mr. Gandhi made it clear that the 
British Government had no intention of parting with power or of 
facilitating the formation of a National Government. The resolution 
put forward the national demand in order to convert the war, “imposed 
on India by British imperialists", into a genuine people's war by which 
the defence of India could be effectively organized, and failure to 
respond to this demand and the poli pA "blind repression which is 
being relentlessly pursued" showed the Mahasabha that the British 
Government wish to exploit the present situation in order to suppress 
the forces of nationalism 1n India. Therefore the Committee called on 
; all Mahasabha organizations to mobilize public opinion for a mass cam- 
paign to propagate this national demand.and to force Britain to take 
the initiative in solving the deadlock. 

A statement issued by the Bengal Government revealed that hostile 
aircraft had been observed over various parts of Bengal recently and 
warned the public that they should take shelter immediately air raid 
sirens sounded. 

Od. 8.—In an interview to a British press correspondent Mr. 
Mookerjee, president of the Hindu Mahasabha, said that Indians should 
have a real share in government which would make them conscious of 
their responsibility for defending their country. No one believed that 
Japan was concerned for India's freedom, but anti-British feeling was 
spreading. If the present situation dragged on the whole country would 
be found on one platform, which would be disastrous to England as well 
as to India. An interim arrangement should be made, including the 
transfer of power with safeguards for the conduct of the war. All con- 
troversial issues should be left till after the war including the Moslem 
demand for Pakistan. 

Mr. Amery's speech in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

Oc. 11.—Sir Hugh Dow, the Governor of Sind, dismissed the 
premier, Mr. Allah Baksh, as the action of the latter in renouncing 
honours conferred on him by the King had raised the question of his 
allegiance to the Crown. 
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TRAQ 

Sept. 30 —General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson told the press that 
the heavy German casualties in Russia could not but hasten the end of 
the war. Germany was certainly apprehensive of having to face another 
Russian winter, she no longer had her former air superiority, and this 
was bound to have a cumulative effect on the final decision. He 
promised that the British Army in Iraq would cause as little incon- 
venience as possible, and said it was importing its own supplies of food. 
Britain was also trying to find sufficient shipping space for lraq's 
essential needs. 

Oc. 6.—The Cabinet resigned over a difference of opinion on 
internal economic questions. 

Oct. 8.—General Nuri reconstructed the Cabinet, taking the Port- 
folios of the Premiership and Defence as before, and appointing Sayid 
Abdulilah Hafidh, Foreign Minister; Sayid Tahsin Askari, the Interior; 
Salih Jabur, Finance; Daoud Haidiari, Justice; Abdul Nahdi, Communi- 
cations and Works; Tahsin Ali, Education; Abdul Muhsin Shalash, 
Economic Affairs; and Ahmad Jikhtar Baban, Social Affairs. 

Oct. 9.—Lord Trenchard arrived at Habbaniya. 


ITALY 


Oct. 9.—A Rome broadcast declared that 4 British fighters had - 
machine-gunned some first-aid units of the Folgare Division on Oct. 7; 
that on Sept. 30 an Italian officer and 6 airmen, out in the desert to 
recover lost material, were shot in the act of surrendering to a larger 
force of Australians; and that at Tobruk a document had been dis- 
covered, issued on the occasion of the attack on the port, stating that 
the 10th platoon would detach a section to attack dug-out No. 1,072, 
and that those found there should be completely liquidated without 
discrimination. This behaviour contrasted sharply with the action of 
Italians when they learnt of the presence of an ambulance column in 
the desert and in other instances, and "our more than justified re- 

i will thus be rendered inevitable". 

Oct. 10.—Rome radio, commenting on the German statements re- 
garding the manacling of prisoners said: “This enemy of ours, masked 
with a cloak of good manners and a plenitude of humane phrases, is in 
reality the lowest and the most vulgar type of mankind. i 


JAPAN 


Oct. 4.—The President of Tokyo University broadcast a message to the 
people in which he said or Japan was beginning to realize that the war 
could not be disposed of as easily and quickly as she had thought at 
first. Her enemies were fighting back “with their whole hearts", and 
were regaining their footing. China was no longer the old China, and 
the Chinese Communist army was no easy opponent. America was also 
standing up in the fight and mobilizing her vast material resources. 
"It is most urgent for us to change our ideas entirely", he said, “and 
not be at ease as we have been in the past". 

Oct. 8.—According to a Chinese military spokesman a secret treaty 
had recently been Ee by Baron Hiranuma and Wang Ching-wei 
at Nankang’ by which the island of Hainan was given to Japan 
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under a long term lease. Wang Ching-wei recognized the autonomy of 
North China and Inner Mongolia, and placed Chinese manpower and 
resources at the disposal of tbe Japanese. In return the Japanese 
agreed to give Wang Ching-wei "obsolete equipment" turned out in 
the arsenals in Manchuria. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Sept. 30.—It was learned that, following the Government's handling 
of the coal strike at Waikato, the caucus of the Parliamentary Opposi- 
ton had decided to withdraw its 6 representatives from the War 
Administration and the War Cabinet. 

Oct. 6.—The Minister of Armed Forces and the Associate Minister of 
Supply and Munitions dissociated themselves from the Opposition 
Party s decision to withdraw from the Government and rejoined the 
Cabinet, but riot as the Opposition's representatives. 

Oct. 9.—The Prime Minister, addressing the British and American 
co-operation movement, said that when they entered the war they 
entered it with all they had; “we were convinced that the Mother 
Country was entering the war in tbe cause of humanity and that every- 
thing was at stake, and we threw everything we had into the scale. We 
have never receded from that". Their harbours, bases, etc. were at the 
disposal of the United Nations, not for protecting the shores of New 
Zealand, but to help them to defeat the greatest tyranny that had 
ever threatened. : 


NORTHERN IRELAND i 

Oct. 6.—5 people were injured by a bomb in Belfast. 

Oct. 7.—2 more bombs exploded in Belfast. 

Oct. 8.—Another bomb was thrown in Belfast and shots were fired 
at a policeman. , ] 


NORWAY 


Od. 1.—The Government of Oslo Province announced a levy on 
wealthy anti-quislings to indemnify the families made homeless by the 
R.A.F. raid on Sept. 25. 

Oct. 4.—Reports from Oslo state that the German authorities had 
requisitioned almost all food supplies straight from the producers, and 
confiscated the stocks of whale-meat built up as a reserve for the 
Norwegian civil population. About 200,000 head of fat cattle, one- 
seventh of the Norwegian stock before the war, had been taken. 

Oct. 6.—Terboven proclaimed a state of siege in Trondheim and most 
of the adjoining Troendelag area because of sabotage, and imposed a 
curfew from 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. for all Norwegians. Local conveyances 
were to cease at A and railways were to be reserved for the German 
defence forces an perons holding permits. Restaurants were to be 
closed at 7 p.m. and places of amusenient were closed altogether. The 
German chief of police announced that Rogstad, the local leader of the 
Nasjonal Samling, had been given unlimited authority to direct the 
Norwegian administration during the state of siege, and had carried. 
out a sweeping purge of the local Nasjonal Samling. It was also an- 
nounced that 10 prominent citizens of the district were shot during the 
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day “for endeavouring to sabotage food-producing factories", and their . 
fmancial assets confiscated, and more than 700 workers were arrested. 

Oc. 7.—15 more Norwegians were executed at Trondheim and 2 
others sentenced to 10 years' imprisonment with hard labour, “by 
virtue of the state of emergency". The state of siege was extended to 
include Roerls, and the German police chief announced that all persons 
normally resident in the area under state of siege who were at present 
away must register with the police. 

Oct. 8.—Nine more Norwegians were executed at Trondheim and a 
tenth was sentenced to 15 hard labour. 70 young men were 
arrested at Molde, a village between Aalesund and Renensin. 

Oct. 10.—Information reaching the Government in London showed 
that when aana all the workers resigned from Quisling’s Labour 
Front the sent agents to several factories threatening to shgot 
hundreds of the workers unless they withdrew their resignations. The 
men shot at Trondheim had not been accused of sabotage or any other 
offence. In the parish of Grane nearly all the young men had been shot, 
though no sabotage had occurred there. 

Oct. 12.—Terboven ordered the lifting of the state of siege in the 
Trondheim area from 5 a.m. 


PORTUGAL 

Oct. 1.—Mr. Myron Taylor arrived in Lisbon from Madrid. He was 
received by Dr. Salazar. 

Oct. 2.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in Lisbon on his way to Madrid. 


RUMANIA 
Od. 3.—It was announced that a permanent organization to prevent 
economic sabotage had been set up in Bucarest. It was also learned 
mae foll recent German hints that agricultural production could 
creased by 50 per cent, the Finance and Agricultural Ministers 
ened aa a it was announced that “measures have been-put in hand, 
with the help of German experts, to increase agricultural production by 

50 per cent”. 


SOUTH AFRICA - 

Oct. 1.—General Smuts, at a gatheri to pay homage to the Nether- 
lands, expressed his conviction that Hollis would rise again “just as 
she did centuries ago after that other t acid test of her history in the 
80 years’ war". He said everything South Africa did to free stricken 
humanity froin Nazi violence would redound to the benefit of Holland. 

Od. 7.—General Smuts broadcast a speech announcing the establish- 
ment of a National Council of Supplies, and warned the civil population 
that “we are heading for a severe test in the following year or two” in 
the matter of supplies. 

Oct. 12.—It was announced that United States troops had recently 
arrived in South Africa. 


SPAIN 
Sept. 29.—The U.S. Envoy to the Vatican arrived in Madrid 
Od. 3.—General Franco, speaking at the close of the second National 
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Youth Front Congress, said: “We do not condemn Marxism nor its 
methods so far as it is concerned with social ambitions. With these we 
not only agree, but we go further. But we do condemn Marxism for its 
anti-national, materialist, and aggressive attitude." 

Oct. 5.—Sir Samuel Hoare returned to Madrid from England. 

Oct. 12.—Gen. Jordana, the Foreign Minister, in his first public 
speech, said that Spain and the Spanish-speaking peoples would find 
spiritual strength in themselves, and not beyond their frontiers or in 
that which was foreign to them. 


SWEDEN 

Sept. 29.—The Stockholm police arrested a Soviet citizen, Vasili 
Sidorenko, manager of the local Intourist office, on a charge of military 
espionage, and a Swedish sergeant on the Army reserve and his family 
were also arrested on a charge of selling information to Sidorénko. 

Oct. 3.—The special Nazi newspaper published a report that Hess’s 
flight to Britain was part of Hitler's well considered policy directed to- 
towards an alliance with Britain against Russia, but that Mr. Chur- 
chill refused Hess's offer and was supported in this refusal by President 
Roosevelt, who feared that Europe would become too powerful and 
prosperous if the plan was realized. 

Oct. 8.—Almost all Swedish newspapers published scathing comment 
on German action at Trondheim. 


SWITZERLAND 


Sept. 28.—It was learned that the Government had decreed that 
propaganda against Switzerland's neutrality was in future to be 
punished with severe penalties. 

Oct. 1.—8 more persons were sentenced by a military court to varying 
terms of imprisonment for having supplied a foreign Power with military 
and political. information. 

Oct. 3.—It was announced that no more French refugees were to be 
allowed to enter Switzerland “save in entirely exceptional cases". 


U.S.A. 


- Sept. 29.—Mr. Nelson announced that U.S. war production in 1942 
would at least equal that of German-dominated Europe, including 
France, Italy, and the Balkans, and might exceed it by a considerable 
margin. Output in August was 8 per cent higher than in July. 

Visit of Secretary of Navy to Brazil. (See Brasu.) 

The Secretary of the Treasury announced that 2 small petrol pro- 
ducing plants in Texas were to be dismantled and shipped to Russia, 
together with a large quantity of new equipment, on Lend-Lease terms. 

e Senate, by 48 votes to 43, approved the farm Boc proposal 
setting the ceilings on the prices of agricultural goods at 112 per cent of 


parity. 

Sept. 30.—The Senate, by 86 votes to 4, accepted an amended form 
of the Administration plan for the fixing of prices, whereby farm 
labour costs were to be taken into consideration 1n fixing the ceiling on 
agricultural prices. This vote nullified the proposal of Sept. 29. 
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Admiral Hart, in an article in the Saturday Evening Post, stated that 
there had been two phases in the Pacific battle so far, the first ending 
with the fall of Java, in which the Allied defence failed and the Japanese 
seized “an economic empire", and the second when U.S. forces managed 
to hold the enemy but could only carry out defensive operations. Pearl 
Harbour, he said, "was a minor circumstance as compared with the 
loss of Singapore—materially and psychologically”, but he strongly 
defended the action of Admiral Phillips in taking his heavy ships to sea 
to a to intercept Japanese transports. He concluded by saying that 
the e had gained a lot of territory, which was just what they 
needed to become strong in all ts. f 

Oc. 1.—The Maritime Commission announced that the shipyards had 
delivered 93 merchantmen with a deadweight tonnage of 1 million tons 
in September, an average of 3 ships daily. 

It was announced that President Roosevelt had returned from a 
trip of inspection of the war effort throughout the U.S.A. 

ct. 2.—The House of Representatives approved the Anti-Inflation 
Bill, and by 257 votes to 22 withdrew the clause it had inserted in the 
Bill insisting on a redefinition of agricultural parity, thereby accepting 
the Senate compromise on farm price control directing the President to 
lift farm price ceilings where they did not reflect increased labour costs 
to growers since Jan. 1, 1941. The Senate approved the Bill by a voice 
vote and it was sent to the President for signature. It directed the 
President to issue a general stabilization order by Nov. 1, fixing prices 
and wages at the level existing on Sept. 15, 1942, stipulating that no 
ceiling on prices or wages should be below the highest point reached in 
the period Jan. 1, 1941 to Sept. 15, 1942. : 

The Navy Department announced that casualties in the Navy, 
Marines, and Coastguards since Pearl Harbour totalled 14,464 dead, 
wounded, and missie consisting of 3,698 dead, 931 wounded, and 
7,286 missing in the Navy, 370 dead, 294 wounded, and 1,864 missing 
in the Marine Corps, and 31 dead, 7 wounded, and 3 missing in the 


Oct. 3.—91 more enemy aliens were arrested in New York City and 
Westchester and Nassau counties. 


President Roosevelt signed the Anti-Inflation Bill, and appointed ' 


Justice James Byrnes,’ who resigned from the Supreme Court, as 
Director of Economic Stabilization with power to control all prices, 


rents, wages, profits, rationing, and subsidies, as chairman of a new ' 


economic stabilization board. Directives were also sent to Mr. Leon 
Henderson, the price administrator, to establish price ceilings for food 
items and rents. An order was also issued forbidding any wage rate 
increases above the level of Sept. 15, or any decreases below the highest 
paid between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, unless approved by the War Labour 
Board as a correction of *maladjustments". 

Lord Halifax, addressing the Foreign Policy Association, declared 
that British war production per head of the population was greater than 
that of any nation. “Britain, with a population of 47 million", he said, 
"js producing as many 'planes as Germany is with a population of 80 
million". In the 18 months ending July 1942 Britain had multiplied her 
output of tanks by three, and had built and repaired 30 per cent more 
shipping than in the corresponding period of the previous war, although 


- 
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there were 100,000 fewer'shipyard workers. She had also challenged and - 
outmatched the inventive genius of German chemists and engineers, in 
aircraft design she held her own, and was easily first in the field with 
- radiolocation. Astonishing simplifications i in industrial processes had 
also been introduced to save time, and the Lancaster ber could 
now be built in one-third the time it originally took to build such 
machines. He praised British moral as the greatest weapon for victory. 

With regard to the battle of the Atlantic, he said that-if the Germans 
could cut the communications between Britain and America they would 
not merely have won a great victory but would have won the war. He 
said that Germany was rene difficulty with her communications 
in Russia; a3 her armies approached the Volga and Caucasus their com- 
munications were drawn out like a rubber band stretched to breaking- 
point, and British air raids were also striking at the vital poirit of com- 
munications. He considered that the Germans had had to comb their 
factories and farms for military man-power for the Russian campaign, 
and therefore in the new campaigns in the spring she would hardly be 
able to maintain both her military and industrial efforts at their 
present pitch. “The race is still on and the finish a long way ofi", he 
- said, "but Germany has lost her start". - 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Leon Henderson announced that all rents were to be 
stabilized at the level on March 1, 1942. . 

Oct. 5.—Lord Halifax told the press that, with regard to M. Stalin’s 
statement regarding a second front, he was quite stire that M. Stalin, 
President Roosévelt, and Mr. Churchill understood each other very 
well, and that apart from what M. Stalin said about the second front and 
materials, ‘ ‘it was a very encouraging statement about his confidence 
in being able to hold and beat the Germans". 

President Roosevelt sent a message to the Boston conference on dis- 
tribution declaring that the Government would do everything it could 
to see that civilian goods were allocated well and fairly. The Director 
of British Information Services in Washington told tbe conference that 
the British asd e had now achieved their goal of turning out war 
material as Germany, which had nearly twice the population. 
Britain had already one million men oversea and another army in the 
British Isles ready to launch an attack on the Continent “when suffi- 
cient shipping is available for its transportation and sufficient aircraft 
for obtaining lete mastery of the air". “Unless these two con- 
ditions are fulfilled", he added, “no second front can be launched in 
Europe against the vast hordes which Germany commands without the 
risk of disastrous defeat.” 

Oct. 6.—A protocol was signed in Washington by the U.S.A., Britain, 
and Russia, covering delivery of military equipment, munitions, and 
war material to Russia by Britain.and the U.S.A. It provided for the 
continuance without interruption of thesupply programme inaugurated 
at the Moscow conference in 1941. 

12 Germans and 6 Italians were arrested in Philadelphia and much 
contraband seized. 

President Roosevelt received Dr. "Wei Tao-ming, the new Chinese 
Ambassador, and the Greek Minister, raised to the rank of Ambassador, 
both of whoni presented their letters of credence. The President told 
Dr. Wei that the American peoples both in the armed forces and in the 
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factories at home had shown a spirit and determination in the war 
which guaranteed that they would not be found wanting. 

Oct. 7.—President Roosevelt announced that at the end of the war 
all war criminals would be surrendered to the United Nations and a 
Commission would be set up to investigate war crimes. Just and sure 
punishment would be meted out to “ringleaders responsible for the 
organized murder of thousands of innocent persons, and the commission 
of atrocities which have violated every tenet of Christian faith". There 
would be no mass reprisals, however. 

Admiral Hart, in his second article in the Saturday Evening Post on 
the war in the Pacific, stated that the sinking of the Prince of Wales 
and the Repulse was due to lack of air support, and he criticized the idea 
of a separate air service. 

Oct. 8.—In a speech at Pittsburgh Lord Halifax said that the Allies 
must reconsider the conviction that time was on their side. The position 
in the control of raw materials had changed very adversely, and this fact 
was not yet generally realized. He went on to give figures showing the 
Axis-owned percentages of certain raw materials before the war and 
now. 

The War Production Board ordered between 200 and 300 of America’s 
largest goldmines to be shut down-to release manpower for other war 
metal production. 

An Appropriation Bill for $6,237 million was approved by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Welles, addressing a foreign trade convention at Boston pleaded . 
for unity among the United Nations beyond the task of prosecuting the 
war, in order to prepare for and ensure to the people their peace, and at 
the same time denounced American isolation in the past. As to access 
to raw materials, the physical possession of these by all was not’ 
necessary; it mattered little in whose territory the particular resources 
were found, and access meant the right to buy in peaceful trade. The 
real problem of consumers was the means of payment, and after the 
war immediate means of payment would not be visible; this would mean 
large and long-term financing. The United Nations must arrange that, 
but when the payments finally came to be made they could only be in 
goods and services—there was no other way. Those who expected to 
export must take the world's goods and services in payment. 

He referred to the 12 years after 1918 when the United States with- 
drew from almost e form of constructive co-operation with the 
other nations, and said: ^ We arereaping the bitter cost of that isolation.” 
Finally, referring to Axis activities in Argentina and Chile, he said he 
could not believe that those two countries would continue long to ex 
mit their Latin-American brothers to be stabbed in the back by Axi 
emissaries operating in their territories. 

Oct. 9.—The President told the press that he had received a telegram 
from the Emperor of Ethiopia stating that his Government and people 
were anxious to assume the obligations of the pact of the United 
. Nations, and offering to place the military and economic resources of 
Ethiopia at the disposal of those nations “who would gladly sacrifice 
all for liberty and justice". : 

He said he had replied accepting gratefully the adherence of Ethiopia 
to the declaration, welcoming the first State to regain its territory, and 
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assuring the Emperor of the deep appreciation in America of his offer 
of the use of Ethiopian resources. {a 

: Mr. Welles broadcast a message from the President to the Chairman 
of the National Foreign Trade Council in which he said: “All men and 
all peoples must have certain rights, . . . the right to produce to the 
fullest extent commensurate with their ability the things which the 
are best able to produce. This.means equality of access to nies 
and to capital. They must have the free choice of what they will pro- 
duce, governed solely by sound economic principles and a due regard 
for the welfare of others. . . ." 

Oct. 10.—The Senate passed the Tax Bill, designed to bring the total 
revenue up to $24,000 million.- 

The President received the Chilean Ambassador, who delivered a 
protest from his Government against the statement by Mr. Welles 
regarding Axis agents in Chile. A protest was also received from the 
Argentine Government. - ` 

Dr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese Foreign Minister, spoke at a 
China Relief meeting in New York. Of the war situation he said that 
to-day the Japanese were stronger than ever and the Chinese supply 
base in Burma was gone. He urged the setting up of an executive 
council of the United Nations capable of dispensing justice and en- 
forcing law among the nations both during and after the war. ; 

Oct. 11, —Mr. Wendell Willkie arrived in Alaska by air from China. 

Oct. 12.—In a Columbus Day statement, President Roosevelt said 
that this war would determine whether the march of progress should 
proceed. The cause of the Allied Nations was not only liberty for 
themselves but liberation for others. 

Mr. William M. Jeffers, the Rubber -Director, announced that 15 
Latin American countries and British Colonies had agreed to sell 
exclusively to the United States all crude rubber produced above their 
own needs. ' 

.President Roosevelt broadcast to the people of the United States. 
Speaking of his recent tour of inspection he said: “This whole 
nation of 130,000,000 free men and women and children is becoming 
our great fighting force", and he stressed the unbeatable spirit which he 
had seen on his trip. He said that, the SEE of the United Nations 
was on the rade while the Axis Powers had now reached their full 
strength and their losses could no longer be fully replaced. Of the war 
of nerves he said that it had now. becóme a boomerang, and that the 
Nazi propaganda machine was on the defensive. At the same time the 
Nazis were driven to increase the fury of their atrocities. 

While promising that there would be no mass reprisals against the 
populations of the Axis countries, he declared that those responsible 
for these savageries would'be apprehended and tried in accordance 
with the judicial processes of criminal law. Referring again to-his tour 
he said that, although America was not yet at full production, he had 
been deeply impressed by what he had seen. The shipping situation 
was still serious, but the total tonnage of shipping now coming out of, 

-the shipyards of the United Nations had increased so fast that they 
were now getting the better of their enemies in the battle of trans- 
rtation. He then spoke of.the labour problem and said that the 
Jnited States must learn to ration manpower. The scarcity of farm 
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labour was the most difficult point. It would now.be necessary to lower 
the age limit for selective service from 20 to:18 in order to ensure that 
combat units consisted of young, strong, and well-trained men. 

He next explained the system of co-ordinating the strategy and plans 
of the Allies, and added that many major decisions of strategy had been 
made, and that one of the items related to the necessity of diverting the 
enemy forces from Russia and China to other theatres of wat-by new 
offensives against Germany and Japan. Finally, he spoke of the objects 
for which the United Nations were fighting and said that they wanted 
a victory "that will guarantee that our grandchildren can grow and, 
under God, may live their lives, free from the constant threat of 
invasion, destruction, slavery, and violent death". 

A high authoritative source gave some facts known to the Govern- 
ment which led to Mr. Sumner Welles' charges against Argentina and 

, Chile in his speech at Boston. The existence had been established of an 
Axis spy ring operating from Santiago de Chile, and other facts had 
come to light showing the connection between Axis activities in these 
two countries and the sinking of United Nations vessels. 

Mr. Myron C. Taylor arrived in New York. 


U.S.S.R. . ` 

Sept. 29.—Agreement with U.S.A. for transfer of Texas oil refinery 
to U.S.S.R. (Ses U.S.A.). 

Oct. 3.—M. Stalin stated, in a personal letter to the representative 
of the Associated Press in the U.S.S.R., that Allied aid had so far been 
of little effect compared with the aid the Soviet Union was giving by 
drawing upon itself the main enemy forces, and to improve this aid the 
Allies must fulfil their obligations fully and on time. He also said that 
he thought the Soviet capacity for resisting the Germans was not less, 
if not greater, in strength than the capacity of Germany, or any other 
aggressive Power, to secure for itself world domination. 

Oc. 6.—M. Stalin received the American Ambassador before his 
departure to report to Washington. 

Oct. 10.—The Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet issued a decree 
establishing a single command and abolishing political commissars in 
the Army. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sept. 30.—Gauleiter Reiner, in a speech at Kranj, announced the 
formal annexation of Northern Slovenia from Oct. 1 into the German 
Reich. He said that the inhabitants would henceforth be citizens of the 
Reich, would have to serve in the German Army and do labour service, 
learn the German language, and denounce to the German authorities 
all acts of sabotage and underground activity. 

Oct. 5.—The German wireless announced that the Croatian Minister of 
Defence had been granted prolonged sick leave, and that Pavelich had 
taken over the direction of the War Office and the command of the 
Army. 

State Director Altgayer, the “Führer” of the people of German blood 
in Croatia, announced that agreement had been reached between the 
German and Croat Governments for a mass migration of about 30,000 
Germans from Bosnia and S.W. Croatia to Germany. 
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Od. 7.—Berlin radio announced that Lt.-Gen. von Laxa, chief of the 
Croat general staff, had been relieved of his post and that Pavelich had 
appointed Gen. Ivan Prie to succeed him. 

Oct. 10.—Pavelich was reported to have reconstructed his Cabinet in 
Croatia, after dismissing 8 ministers. He retained tbe Defence Portfolio 
himself. 


Oct. 12.—The German radio announced that Pavelich had appointed 


a State Council acting directly under his orders, in addition to makin 
changes in the Government. The Council would have complete contro 
of the administration of the State. 


Reports received in Moscow indicated that fierce fighting was going 
on in many parts of the country. In the latter part of September 
Yugoslav guerrillas, under Captain Naditch, captured Yaice. Croat 
and Montene partisans were also active in Dalmatia. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. AND“NATIONAL 
_ SPECIALIZATION 


A NUMBER of recentarticles in the Bulletin have been concerned with, 
and have stressed the importance of, the doctrine of Comparative Costs 
as an indicator of the directidnin which any given country can best 
specialize its productive powers. It is fashionable in many quarters at . 
present, however, to claim that the usefulness of.the comparative cost 
criterion depends on the absence of serious unemployment in the conn- 
tries concerned, and it is certainly cléar that the existence of unemploy- 
-~ ment introduces into, the problem of deciding the most useful directions - 
of development a number of serious complications. It is worth discuss- 
ing these in-order¢o see how much differencecthey make to the general 
picture which has been presented in previous articles. 

It is perhaps best to start the discussion from the three factors which 
are of primary importance in determining a country’s economic welfare. 
The first is the direct productiveness of its occupied labour—how much 
of goods and services, measured in physical quantities, the average unit 
of it produces. The second is the amount of its available labour which 
it is able to keep occupied. The third is the benefit derived from ex- ° 
changing the country's producefor foreign goods and services. These are: 
not, of course, ind dent of each other, but they can nevertheless be 
profitably derisi ane by one. 

. The direct physical productivity of labour depends chiefly on natural 
resources, past accumulations of plant and equipment, and the levels 
of skill, technical.knowledge, and administrative ability. These factors 
are not all unconnected with the degree in which the national economy 
has been developed in accordance with the dictates of comparative 
cost to take the fullest advaritage of the possibilities of profitable 
international trade. The accumulation of capital equipment depends 
on two further factors—the existence of high individual incomes at 
home and the, possibility of borrowing from abroad—which are both ` 
favoured by an economy which has not neglected the possibilities of . 
foreign e. The ease with which British industrial development-was 
able to proceed in the later eighteenth century, and the easy terms on 
which the British Dorhinions were able, in the inter-war period, to 
borrow in the London market for purposes of industrialization are both 
connected in no smal| degree with the earlier development of inter- 
national commerce. The connection between physical productivity per 
occupied person and the subject here under discussion is-not, however, 
The amount of a community's labour which is occupied depends on 
many things, but mainly on two—the community's real investment at 
home and abroad (i.e. thé things it produces not for its own immediate 
consumption), censidered in connection with its habits of thrift etc., 
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and the smoothness with which its labour-force can be adapted to the 
kinds of production which are in demand. The community's real 
investment abroad is simply the excess of its exports over its imports, 
so that it may often be (or appear) possible to rdise the level of employ- 
ment by subsidizing exports, limiting imports, or depreciating the 
currency—courses which, in themselves, diminish the community's 
real income-but which, in so far-as they are‘effective in raising employ- 
ment, may come to have the net effect of raising it. The ical diff- 
culty about raising employment by inducing real foreign investment in 
this way is, however, that one country's gain is another country's loss— 
an increased surplus of rts over imports for À necessarily implies 
the opposite for B, C, and D, in so far as their total trade with À is 
concerned. For that reason, attempts to raise employment ir any given 
country by the methods described above both diminish employment 
elsewhere probably to about the same extent, and call forth retaliatory 
measures in other countries. If these are effective, the restriction of 
international trade and the reduction of real incomes in all the coun- 
trie$ concerned are the only net results of the-whole series of events. 
This disastrous sequence may be studied in detail in the history of the 
depression after 1929. If such results are to be avoifled, the change in 
country A’s balance of trade must be acquiesced in by other countries, 
and, even then, it cannot, in general, bring about a net rise in the level 
of employment and economic activity in the world as a whole unless it is 
connected with a net raising of real investment in the world—as, for 
instance, when A's newly-created surplus of rts over imports is due 
to its production of equipment for capital development in B, or of other 
goods necessary to bring that development about. . 

As to the other main factor affecting the volume of employment— 
the smoothness with which the labour-force can be adapted and applied 
to the kinds of production which are in demand—that depends to a large 
extent on the amount of adaptation which is necessary, ie. on the 
amount of change which is called for in the country's economic struc- 
ture. A country which is little dependent on foreign trade—either be- 
cause it would gain little benefit from it, or because it has decided to. 
forego the benefits which it might obtain by specialization and exchange— 
cannot have great adjustments imposed on it by the necessity of adapt- 
ing its rt trade to changes in foreign market conditións, and can- 
always, by suitable protective devices, prevent adaptations from being 
forced upon in it in the home market At the cost of a loss of some of the 
benefits derivable frorh specialization and exchange, therefore, a country 
can protect itself against a certain amount of danger of unemployrhent, 
and the desire not to have all one's eggs in one basket is a normal and 
proper réason for ing to push national ialization to very great 
lengths. It is unfortunately easier in practice, however, to see the immed- 
iate case for resisting adaptation than the ultimate benefit derivable 
from change and from specialization, and refusal to accept the risk of 
specialization and the burden of making adaptation smooth is often 
ae more than ‘a confession of the bankruptcy of enterprise or of social 
Policy. A 
. The factor in a country's economic welfare to which the doctrine of 
Comparative Costs is most directly relevant is clearly its gain from 
foreign trade, In this connection, it i$ necessary to Paderstand thor- 
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oughly- what the Comparative Cost principle states, and what is its 
place in the-full theory of international trade. Its function is not to 
indicate how much a country should trade with the outside world in 
order to maximise its own economic welfare or that of the world ás a 
whole; it simply indicates the products which, sf there 4s a suffictent 
demand for them abroad, it will be most advantageous for the country 
concerned to export, and those which, sf there 1s a sufficient demand for 


. them at home, it will be most advantageous for it to import. How much ' 


will be imported and exported; how far it will pay the country to 
specialize in any given conditions dre ng conditions of perfectly 
free trade), are questions which the doctrine of Comparative Costs does 
not answer; to deal with them, one has to take account not only of 
costs but of demands also. À 

Under conditions of free trade and of free exchange-markets a 
country’s trade with the outside world will be such that it imports from 
abroad every unit of goods which its people both wish to buy and can 
get more cheaply from foreign than from domestic sources: it exports 
every unit of its output which foreigners both wish to buy and-can get 
more cheaply from it than elsewhere. It does not follow that thi 
arrangement neceSsarily gives the country: concerned the maximum 


advantage, however. It may be advantageous for it to raise the prices : " 


at which it sells its exports and to lower those at whith it buys its 
imports, and to maintain equilibrium between the two by restricting 
its imports—by refusing its people the right to buy some of the things 
which, at the new prices, it would pay them to buy from abroad. This 
can be done by taxes on imports and exports (in which case the Govern- 
ment of the country will get, as revenue, all the gain from the operation, 
plus a good deal more at the expense of the domestic consumer), or it 


can be done by artificially raising the value of the country's currency - 
and imposing exchange-control Whether it is of any real use to do > 


these things depends, of course, on whether the Governments of other 


countries accept them without retaliation—if they retaliate, everyone ` 


becomes worse off, though not to equal extents. 

Whether there is free.trade, or whether there is protection. or any 
other kind of attempt to turn the terms of trade in favour of the 
country concerned, however, it still remains true that the principle of 
Comparative*Costs shows which commodities it will be most advan- 
tageous to export, provided that there is a foreigti demand for them, 
and which it will be most advantageous to continue to import, provided 
that they are required. Equally, of course, it shows which imported 
‘commodities it is best to replace by home-produced substitutes 1f it is 
desired to' cut down the total quantity of imports. This point has 
nothing directly to do with the existence or, absence of-unemployment, 
but it is worth making in this context to show that the validity of 


Comparative Cost theory depends no more on the absence of tariffs or 


exchange-control than on the existence of full employment. 

There is, however, one important n in which the existing levels 
of employment and unemployment affect the application, though not 
the validity in principle, of Comparative Cost theory. When there is not 
full employment, costs—and relative costs in various branches of 

oduction—are, in general, somewhat different from what they would be 
if full employment existed. The empirical data which are gathered about 


- 
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costs in a country where there is not full employment should, therefore, 
be applied with caution to arguments about the most desirable direc- 
tions of specialization when unemployment in that country is reduced 
or virtually eliminated. It is probable, however, that the.differences of 
comparative costs on which broad judgments about directions of 
development are founded will generally be found to be so great that 


- this qualification matters little. 


The general moral which is to be drawn from this discussion is that 
there are, in effect, two desiderata for any country—the highest 
ible level of employment and the greatest possible gain from 
international trade. The pursuit of the second may, at times, make it 
harder to achieve the first, for an export surplus, which can be obtained 
only'at the cost of some part of the advantage from trade, assists in 
raising employment. The two essential things to remember, however, 
are that attempts to create an export-surplus by restrictions or sub- 
sidies are likely to prove self-defeatitig because of retaliation, and that 
there is another and better way of creating fuller employment, which 
does not achieve it in one country at the expense of others—namely, the 
‘increasing of home investment, or, for that matter, of investment any- 
where in the world so long as it constitutes a net incrfase in investment 
in the world as a whole. There is always an alternative to beggar-my- 
neighbour policies, and it is always, in the long run, infinitely preferable 
to them. e difficulty is that the pursuit of the alternative usually 
requires more wisdom, more restraint, and more organization than the 
more Obvious adjustments at the foreigners’ expense, and that those 
things are generally scarce. Lp 
n : . ` A. J. B. - 
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PORTUGAL DURING THE WAR 
IL—HER OVERSEAS EMPIRE AND SHIPPING (concluded) 


MOZAMBIQUE, the extensive colony on the East coast of Africa, has 
an area 1$ trmes the size of France, but its population contains only a 
small proportion of European colonists, about 23,000 as against nearly 
4 million natives, and this is largely due to its tropical climate, in many: 
parts unfavourable to white settlers. -Mozambique is becoming in- 
creasingly important, however, on account of its relations with the 
neighbouring territories of S. Africa, Rhodesia, and Tanganyika. 
When the Minister of the Colonies visited Mozambique in August, 
1942, he t some time in S. Africa, and General Smuts then spoke 
of the “old friendship" existing between the two territories. “The 
strains to which our economic systems have been subjected should 
serve rather to strengthen than weaken our friendship”, he said.’ "More 
- and more we are forced to rely on each other at this southern end of the 
African oontinent, and to draw strength from each other's resources 
and development." 

Mozambique possesses in Lourenço. Marques one of the busiest ports 
in Africa, for it is the nearest port to the industrial centre of the Rand. 
The colony itself is rich iù agricultural -and mineral products, and 
industrialization has now begun, but one of its greatest sources of 
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prosperity is the transit traffic it serves through the ports of Beira and 
Lourengo Marques with the rich hinterland of the Transvaal, the 
Rhodesias, and Nyasaland. An agreement with South Africa guaran- 
tees that 47.5 per cent of.the Rand's overseas trade passes through 
Mozambique ports, while the S. African mines are authorized to recruit 
from 30,000 to 65,000 natives in Mozambique to work in the mines for a 
riod not exceeding 18 months. They pay in return a tax tó the 
ortuguese Government for the labour, and this arrangement is a. 
useful source of revenue to the Colony, which has one of the best 
regulated economies in the Empire. These close ties with her S. 
African neighbours make Mozambique a strong factor in favour of the 
maintenance of the status quo in the African continent, and her friendly 
attitude is of great strategic importance to the United Nations. The 
recent Allied campaign in Madagascar has also brought to the fore the 
importance of maintaining friendly relations with Mozambique, whose 
coastline dominates the Allied shipping route to the Middle East. 


MAIN PROBLEMS OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Portuguese conception of colonization was defined by the 
Minister for Colonies at the 4th Colonial Congress in November, 1941 
as “essentially the task of raising the indigenous population to our 
civilization, teaching them our religion, our language, and our customs". 
"Itis our mentality that we wish to transmit to them, not their wealth 
that we wish to extort from them", he said. The colonies were, he 
stressed, an int part of the Fatherland, and colonization must 
always therefore be a national task. . 

One of the greatest of Portugal's colonial.problems is that of labour. 
The State guarantees the natives protection "in accordance with the 
. principles of humanity and sovereignty", and the Colonial Act assures 

to them the ownership and possession of their land and crops. Forced 

native labour is forbidden. The aim of State aid to the natives has been 
not only to increase production, but to encourage them to work and to 
attách them to the soil, and the success of this policy partly explains 
the increasing difficulty in securing native labour for white plantations. 
Proposals put forward by & former Governor of Angola for the estab- 
lishment of separate white and native zones in that State have not 
helped to solve the labour problem, since an obstacle to their adoption 
was the growing disinclination of the natives to work on white planta- 
tions in any numbers. 

The over-population of Portugal and the under-population of most 
of the colonies present a very real difficulty. Out of 17,807 emigrants 
from Portugal in 1939 only 341 went elsewhere than to the Americas, 
from.1932-35 Portuguese leaving Angola, for example, exceeded fresh 
arrivals by an average of 639 per year. Emigration under semi-official 
control, such as the experiment sponsored by the Benguela Railway 
Company in Angola, has not proved very satisfactory; for instance, of 
colonists admitted to Benguela in 1936, only 1 remained by 1939. It has 
been suggested that a prolonged period of intensive training is neces- _ 
sary, but the present policy is to stimulate both independent and 
directed settlement, the former by the provision of free or assisted. 
- passages, the grant of land in selected areas, free technical advice, 
and other assistance. Parallel with this attempt to attract new settlers 
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runs,the effort to increase the stake in the.colony of the present white 
population and.to encourage them to settle permanently. 

e basic problem of the colonies, however, which is at the root of 
this labour question, is lack of adequate finance. insistence on a 
balanced budget, which is the niain aim of the various finance Depart- 
ments, sets limits on State humanitarian activities with regard to the , 
natives, while cramping of individual enterprise for lack of capital has 
discouraged European settlement. It has been estimated that from 
1850 to 1925 the colonies cost the site a Treasury, directly and 
indirectly, some £150,000,000. Apart from being sources of raw 
material, the colonies have been of little value to the metropolis, and 
have traded less with her than with other countries. At the beginning 
of 1940, of the 11,509 firms registered in Portugal; only 63 were engaged. 
in trade with the colonies. 

Portuguese capital has always been extremely. shy of colonial 
investment, and the responsibility therefore rests on the State either 
of itself engaging in capitalist enterprise, or of creating conditions which 
would attract private capital. ‘The view has died hard in Portugal, and 
found expression in the press even in 1940, that “the colonies of an 
country serve chiefly to consume the excess produtts ef the metropolis 
and to supply its needs of foodstuffs and raw materials". But if the 
colonies are to be permanently settled and exploited for the good of the 
settlers and the natives, industrial development must in. every case 


. supplement local agriculture. Industrial development in the colonies 


has, however, always been hampered by the attitude of home indus- 
tries; where these were dependent on the colonia] market it was 
held that competitors should not be established in the colonies, 
regardless of the effect on colonial economy. This view has been 
sufficiently strong to lead Portuguese, industrialists to claim as sacro- 
sanct their veste interests in the colonial market, and to regard with 
suspicion any attempt by foreign capital to contribute to industrial 
developinent. A recent example of this was the rejection of a pro- 
-in 1940 from the Rhodesian Bata Shoe Company to open a 
aotory in Mozambique, which was followed by representations to the 
Government from employers and employed in all branches of the home 
industry, stigmatizing the project as “illegal, anti-patriotic, and 
contrary to the nationalist doctrine of the New Stdte as expressed 
unequivocally in the Colonial Act", since it was urged that its effect 
would be to throw thousands of workmen out of employment and ruin 
an industry now largely dependent on the African markets. E 
Angola is perhaps the best example of this somewhat shortsighted 
economic policy, and reveals only. too clearly the need for capital 
investment. Home cotton manufacturers, who had long oppased 
proposals to manufacture textiles in Angola, only very recently have 
Mee to stimulate cotton-growing there. There are, moreover, many. 
other industries, e.g. timber, crying out for development and not 
necessarily conflicting with home interests. Angola could also be a great 
rter of meat both to Europe and the Belgian Congo, but this 
industry has attracted little capital, while Portugal has done little to 
encourage good trading relations between Angola and the Congo. Angola 
is now, however, beginning to follow the policy of Mozámbique and to 
establish closer trade relations with S. Africa, where vast new markets 
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for her products are growing. There are new opportunities in Angola 
now, owing to circumstances of war, for the resurrection of the rubber 
ihdustry, and coffee, rubber, fish, and timber are among other products 
which Angola is now supplying in increasing quantities to S. Africa. 
Another possibility of industrial development is the distillation of 
,petrol and oil from, the colony's asphalt deposits; this would not only 
eliminate imports of mineral oils and petrol, but would allow a surplus 
for export to other parts of the Empire. In both Angola and Mozam- 
bique textile manufactures would be assured of success and could give 
employment to large numbers of white settlers: Such industrial 
exploitation of the colonies would bring in its train a vast commercial 
activity, would. attract more private capital, start the flow of spon- 
taneous immigration, and establish a permanent policy of settlement. 

It was hoped that the loss of specific markets and sources of supply 
owing to the war might increase trade between Portugal and- the 
colonies. There are many difficulties, however. Germany and Belgium, 
for instance, were large suppliers of metal goods and heavy machinery 
and rolling stock to Angola before the war; and this gap Portugal is not 
in a position to fill. countries importing from Angola, Belgi 
ranked high on Account of her trade in diamonds, representing about 
one-third of Angolan export values, and this trade Portugal could not, 


of course, automatically take over. As already pojnted out, alternative - 


márkets are being found in S. Africa to a large extent, and inter- 
colonial trade may also help to fill the gap. The British blockade bas, 
however, had serious effects on the colonial fin£ncial situation and on 
trade. As colonial finance was almost entirely dependent on Customs 
duties and the native tax, the fall in Customs revenue, and the loss of 
markets tb the native which made him unable to pay his taxes, have 


had severe repercussions on the colonial Budgets. Moreover, trade , 


itself has been greatly hampered by the- blockade control, shipments 
of goods are held up waiting for navicerts, and delays have 
become so serious that Portuguese firms trading with the colonies have 
been allowed, in some cases, to transfer their headquarters from the 
metropolis to the colonies themselves. : ` 

The problem pf communications between Portugal and her colonies 
is as important as that'of capital investment in determining colonial 
trade. The development of the war has greatly increased the urgency 
of this shipping problem, since a large part of traffic was formerly 
carried by Pitak French, and German lines. The shipping question is 


also of paramount political importance in maintaining the integral : 


unity of the Empire; “Our merchant shipping, guaranteeing the inter- 
‘change of relations between the metropolis and the colonies, is a vital 


instrument of sovereignty” stated a report to the Corporative Chamber - 


in March 1940. Services were maintained until the outbreak of war by 
two lines enjoying a joint monopoly. But total tonnage for the entire 
Portuguese merchant marine, much the lowest of any great colonial 
Power, Nia QN in 1940 as 188,500, and its inadequacy was enhanced 
, by the fact that 80.5 per cent of these vessels were over 20 old and 
62.7 per cent were over 25 years old. A few new vessels have been 
added to this fleet, but neither in age, speed, nor accommodation can 
the present mercantile fleet serve the economic needs of the Empire. 
Transport capacity has failed entirely to keep pace with *colonia] 
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production; in 1937, for instance, Portuguese SEE conveyed only 
14.7 per cent of traffic with the colomes. Since the outbreak of war 
goods have been piling up on Angolan wharves, until, in the words'of 
the 1938 report of the Bank of Angola, thislack of shipping has become 
"the greatest problem in the economy of the colony". Moreover, 
Lisbon warehouses have proved incapable of coping with the accumu- 
lation of colonial products, resulting from the loss of alternative 
markets through the war, and goods have overflowed into the open and 
deteriorated on the wharves. Coastwise shipping between the colonies 
in West Africa and with the Islands is similarly handicapped, and goods 
lie on the waterfronts for as long as a year waiting to be transported. 
Portuguese shipping services with Brazil have been resumed, since 
in the first month of the war emigration in the vessels of belligerents 
was forbidden. The vessels withdrawn from the colonial service for 
this route have been replaced from other lines, and the total of services 
to Africa is slightly greater than at the outbreak of war, The resump- 
tion of the service to Brazil in 1939 was acclaimed in that country 
"with an enthusiasm bordering on delirium". In October, 1941 the 
Ministry of Marine prohibited Portuguese ships from carrying any 
goods destined directly or indirectly for belligere&t countries, thus 
ending the trade with Italy. When America entered the war trade was 
still continued with that country, but in July, 1942 it was reported that 
Germany had warned Portugal that she must send ships bound for 
America only to ports of Chesapeake Bay. . 

Freight Charges have been raised, first by 20 per cent by the Tariff 
Council in 1937, and then to 25 per cent in 1940, with an increase in 
passenger fares of 15 per cent. The absence of foreign competition 
since the war has ensured that the vessels are all fully occupied and are 
not therefore financially hampered by the cut-throat pre-war compe- 
tition between the two companies. This has led the companies to 
'argue that their survival is vital to colonial producers and that there- 
fore their rates must be increased in proportion'to rising costs; d st 
this the colonies hold it no less essential that their economy too should 
survive, and while shortage of tonnage means that colonial protiucts 
which could be exported rot on the wharves, higher -freight charges 
mean that other crops, suffering from a collapse in world prices, cannot 
meet the cost of transport, and are left to rot in the fields. 

, Before the war proposals had been put forward for the introduction 
of a measure of State control over shipping to eliminate the existin 
competition. This proposal was shelved, but in October, 1939 a Nation 
Merchant Shipping Board was established, charged with “creating a 
corporative conscience” towards the nation’s economic interests, and 
therefore empowered to determine all routes and sailings, tariffs, 
cargoes, and conditions. The shipping companies were, however, to be 
left in charge of their vessels. Various other measures to attempt to 
remedy the shipping situation have since been taken, for instance in 
May, 1942 two Relief Committees were appointed by Dr. Salazar to 
consider shipping problems in the Cape Verde Islands. Attempts are 
being made to avoid the errors of the last war and post-war periods, 
such as the chartering to "foreign entities" of most'of the German 
vessels seized in Portuguese harbours, to the grave detriment of the 
nation’s supplies. Care is also being taken to prevent the complete 
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bureaucratic control of the shipping industry, which was established in 
the last war by the Transportes itimos do Estado and was regarded 


» 


as “one of the most flagrant symbols of the administrative.inoompe-' : 


tence of a régime". n 
It should be added, in conclusion, that the economic situation in 
Madeira, to which reference was made in the first part of this article, 
. has been materially improved, and financial difficulties largely re- 
moved, by the settlement there during the past 2 years of large num- 
bers of people evacuated from Gibraltar. : l 
i C. M. C. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
Y f WESTERN ÉUROPE AND ATLANTIC i 

Enemy activity over the U.K, was confined mainly to hit and run 
raids on places in coastal areas, with one or two attacks on towns in the 
Midlands. The damage in general was not great, but on Oct. 19-inci- 
dents were reported in 12 towns and several villages, including the 
machine-gunning*of 2 trains, while on Oct. 22 several people were 
killed, on Oct. 24 night and the next day widespread attacks were made 
in Eastern and North-eastern districts, and on a town in the Midlands, ' 
and on Oct. 26 day bombs were dropped at several places in coastal 
areas and in the Home Counties. These caused a good deal of damage . 
and people were killed and injured both by bombs and by machine- 

fire. The Germans d the raids of Oct. 19 as doing great 
canes to railway stations, power stations, and supply organizations 
in the area east of the London—Newcastle railway, and claimed to have_ 
hit an aerodrome at King’s Lynn and to have effectively bombed 
Norwich and Thorpe. .On Oct. 24 they claimed to have bombed 
Southampton, Plymouth, and targets near Hastings. The number of 
raiders confirmed as destroyed was 9. i ; . 

The offensive against Getmany was notable for heavy and successful 
daylight raids, and very heavy attacks on targets in Italy. On Oct. 12 
. night several Baltic towns were bombed, the next night, Kiel, where 
several hundred bombers concentrated their attack within 1 hour, and 
on Oct. 15 Cologne and other objectives in the Rhineland. At Kiel 9 
bombers were lost, and at Cologne 18. After this the attacks on 
Germany and occupied France, etc., were made in daylight, and the 
heavy raids were ESSEN against Italy. Among places attacked by 
day were objectives at Bremen and near Hanover and. Wilhelmshaven, 

es on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, factories and installations in 
N.W. Germany and the Ruhr, the docks at Den Helder and Havre, ard 
factories at Hengelo (8 times). Frequent attacks were made on goods 
trains, many locomotives being disabled, barges, airfields, camps, gun 
positions, etc., in France and the.Low Countries, while shipping off the 
* coast was frequently hit and on the night of Oct. 16 a.medium-sized . 
ship blown up. On Óct. 17 afternoon 94 Lancaster bombers in 7 minutes 
dropped a very large weight of bombs on the Schneider works at Le 
Creusot and on a transformer station some 5 miles away. Only 1 failed 
to return, and 2 floatplanes attempting to intercept the raiders were 
shot down. Vichy reported that 40 French people had been killed and 


EN 
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80 injured, stating that the civilian population were “cruelly tried”, and 
that a hospital and many houses were uude N Unofficial of 
` the casualties were 80 killed and 200 inj . U.S. B.17 bom on 
Oct. 20 made heavy attacks on Lorient submarine base and Maupertus 
aerodrome, only 3 failing to return, while their escort shot down 9 
F.W.190s which attempted to intercept. , 

In offensive sweeps over enemy coagts‘and in other attatks 6 enemy 


` * 'planes were destroyed, as well as the 9 on Oct. 20. : 


The-attacks on Italy began on the night of Oct. 22 with the greatest 
raid so far made on that country. Genoa dock and factory area was 
bombed by a strong force without loss, and the damage done was 
believed to be very great, and the next night they were attacked again, 
while other formations bombed Savona (25 miles west of owe and 
Turin. The weather was not good, and results could, not be clearly 
observed; 3 aircraft were lost. On Oct?24 afternoon Milan and other 
places in Nerth Italy were attacked, and that night Milan again. 3 
bombers were lost in the day and 8 in the night. . . 

The Italians admitted:great damage at Milan and Savona, and said 
that at Genoa numerous casualties occurred among people ''stampeding 
at the entrance to one shelter". A German repctt, quoting Rome, 
stated that the cathedral and the Church of the Annunication were 
destroyed. 

The Admiralty reported (Oct. 14) a successful action with E-boats, 
‘one of which was sunk, and the sinking on Oct. 14 of a supply ship in 
the Channel and the setting on fire of 2 of its escorting craft. It also 
announced the loss of the trawler Stonehaven. The Air Ministry an- 
nounced (Oct. 18) that a convoy had arrived safely, though shadowed 
. for 4 days by packs of U-boats, owing to the protection given by 
Catalinas ‘based on Iceland and Flying Fortresses, Liberators, and 
Hudsons of the Norwegian and other squadrons. On Oct. 20 the 
sinking of a U-boat by a Catalina from Iceland was reported. On 
Oct. 22 the U.S. General-in Command, European theatre of operations, 
announced thát at the end of September the Axis had spread, and later 
repeated, storiés of the torpedoing of several large liners heavily laden 
with American troops. These claims were completely unfounded, but 
this information been withheld until every soldier who was on the 
Atlantic at the time of the report was salely landed in the U.K. 

The Germans claimed on Oct. 14 the sinking by U-boats off the 
South African coast of the Orcades, the Duchess of Atholl, and 2 other 
ships, and in the North Atlantic the sinking of 14 other vessels on their 
way to British ports. The Italians admitted (Oct. 14) the loss of a 
submarine in the Atlantic. On Oct. 25th the Germans claimed the 
sinking in various areas of the Atlantic of 16 more Allied ships. 


` GERMANY AND RUSSIA H 
From the middle of the month onward the German forces made 
- . daily assaults on the factory area in the northern suburbs of Stalingrad; 
and at the cost of heavy-losses succeeded in driving ‘the Russians out of 
the Dzerzhinsky tractor works and the Red Barricade gun factory, 
while by Oct. 25 they claimed to. have occupied the major part of the 
last of the, 3 large factories, the Red October steel ons For many 
. days the battle swayed to and fro, the Russians frequently regaining 


- 
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-lost ground, but thanks to superior numbers and to their domination of 
the air the-Germans were able slowly. to press forward towards the - 
Volga. On Oct. 13 the Russians reported that some positions lost the 
previous day had been recaptured, including 5 large buildings and a’ 
school, but next day the area—generally known as the workers’ settle- 
ment district—was again attacked by 2 divisions, with 100 tanks and 
powerful air support. The Russians claimed the destruction, in 'one 
day, of 40 tanks and some 1,500 of the enemy, but were forced to give 
some ground. Oh Oct. 15 they reported the destruction of 43 more * 
tanks, but were driven out of a factory settlement that evening. Their 
communiqué of Oct. 16 stated that-on the 14th a'sector only a mile or 
so wide been bombed continuously by 30 to 40 'planes, which 
dropped over 1,000 bombs. They were followed by 100 and 20,000 
infantry. This had gone on for 3 days, and on Oet. 15 the assault was 
resumed and kept up into the night, 7 separate attacks being made. 
It cost the Germans 30 to 40 tanks and 16 aircraft, but they succeeded 
in occupying some streets. On Oct. 17 the Russians admitted the loss 
of the Dsershinsky factory and plant the previous day, adding that 
everything of value had been destroyed. On Oct. 18 they stated that 
fresh German dividions were taking part in the attack, and heavy tanks 
had brokén through to the walls of the Red Barricade-fáctory, but 
were then nearly all wrecked, making some 150 destroyed or seriously 
disabled in 3 days in that area. Next day they announced the tepulse’ 
of more heavy attacks, but admitted the loss of one block of buildings. 
The Germans were now believed to be losing about 1,000 men a'day 
in this fighting, and prisoners were quoted as saying that some divisions 
had lost 70 per cent of their effectives in the past few days. 

On Oct. 21 the Russians reported the recapture of several buildings, 
a semi-official report in Moscow giving the following account of the 
fighting. On Oct. 18 the Germans attacked the Red Bacricsde factory 
area on a mile-wide front with 2 divisions of' infantry and 60 taríks. 
Russian reserves arrived in time to hold this up, but meanwhile, 
a little further west, other Axis units broke through and reached the 
Stalingrad loop railway, partly surrounding a Russian regiment and 
isolating it from the forces defending the factory. By the evening the 
Russians restored the situation and in the night regained the lines lost, 
but on Oct. 19 morning the Germans began a two-pronged thrust, 
supported by continuous low-level bombing. The Russians were forced 
back to the walls of the factory, but other units from nearby sectors 
attacked the Axis right flank, which was exposed, causing the epemy 
to hesitate just long enough to allow the Russians to deliver a frontal 
counter-attack, which succeeded in stopping him. On the night of 
Oct. 20 large reinforcements reached the Russians from across the 
Volga, and in the fighting next.day a battalion of enemy troops was 
stated to have been wiped out. Russian counter-attacks e more: 
frequent, and several Axis strongholds were taken; in addition, enemy 
concentrations of troops were broken up by the Soviet air force and by 
gunfire from the Volga flotilla. i 

On Oct. 24 the Germans claimed that the Red October factory had . 
been captured, and that 24 out Of the 26 districts of Stalingrad were 
firmly'in their hands. The Russians admitted that a group of tommy- 
gunners had. broken through into the factory -but stated that they 
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were all killed, and next day claimed that 2 streets occupied by the 
enemy on Oct. 24 had all been cleared. All accounts indicated that for 
3 days the Germans had made no appreciable progress; they again 
drove a wedge into the Russian positions on Oct. 25, but again were , 
driven out, and some 750 of them killed, according to the Soviet report 
of Oct. 26. 

Between the Volga and the Don, north-west of Stalingrad, Russian 
pressure was maintained, though the progress made was limited to the 
seizure of a few trenches and strong points and consolidation of these 
gains in the face of many counter-attacks. On Oct. 14 the Rusian- 
orces claimed to be within sight of the city, but they were not able to 
press their attacks to the point of affording relief to the defenders of 
. Stalingrad itself. Several communiqués reported the defeat of Rumanian 
counter-attacks, and on Oct.20 pressure on the Axis lines was intensified, 
Axis losses in 2 days' fighting being reported (Oct. 24), as 7,000 killed, 
with 57 tanks, 100 guns, and 26 'planes destroyed, and 150 tanks, which 
had been dug in, captured. These losses of men, however, were con- 
fined mainly to Rumanian and Italian troops; 950 Rumanians were 
killed or found dead in trenches captured on Oct. 24, and the Italians, 
stated by the Germans to be several hundred thousahd strong in that 
sector, suffered “grievous”’ losses. te 

No-important developments took place on the other fronts, though 
the Germans succeeded, at great cost, in making slight progress in the 
Caucasus. They were not much nearer-Tuapse, however, at the end of 
the period than at the beginning, while on the Terek their progress 
ever since the end of August was described by the Russians as insigni- 
cant. The losses of the Alpine troops were estimated at some 50 per 
cent of their total effectives, and they had failed to dislodge the Russians 
from the south bank of the Terek, where their positions largely 
dominated the Germans on the north bank. Fighting was reported 
at Voronezh, where the Germans reported (Oct. 20) the launching of a 
Russian offensive. Counter-attacks by the Germans on Oct. 21 were 
repulsed, but no developments were reported subsequently. 

On Oct. 23 the Russians announced that 30 Axis vessels had 
attempted to land troops on an island in Lake Ladoga the previous day, 
but had been thrown back with the loss of 16 craft sunk and 1 captured, 
while 15 aircraft were shot down. The Germah version stated that strong 
naval units, operating against targets on the Lake shore,-had been 
attacked by mixed Russian formations, with aircraft in support. 21 of 
these were shot down, and the operation concluded with the destruc- 
. tion of a lighthouse ‘at the mouth of the Volkhov. 2 enemy gunboats 
.were damaged, while aH the German ships got safely back to their. base. 

The Russian figures of aircraft lost were’ week ended Oct. 17, 

130 German and 49 Russian; and week ended Oct. 24, 114 German and 
51 Russian. The Germans claimed on Oct. 16 that in the previous 
4 days they had destroyed 1,093 Russian ’planes for the loss of 75 only. 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking of 4 transports and a 
Rumanian destroyer in the Black Sea, and of 3 transports in the Gulf of 
Finland. Smaller craft were also reported to be destroyed; and in the 
Baltic 2 large transports were sunk. 

The German accounts of the fighting in north Stalingrad represented 
the Russian resistance as confined to a very restricted area, with only 
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some 5 miles of the Volga bank in their control, but at the same time 
admitted that determined resistance was still being offered. -On 
reaching the Red Barricade factory they found it completely gutted, 
and stated (Oct. 19) that the Red October works were then isolated, 
but on Oct. 24 only claimed the occupation of the major part of these. 
Berlin spokesmen on Oct. 21 described Stalingrad as "not yet ripe for 
storming", and reports reaching Berlin pointed out the difficulty of 
mopping up the Red Barricade factory, owing partly'to the rain and 
mud and to the activity of the Soviet artillery on the other bank of the 
Volga. . vC f 

The attacks on Malta were maintained with great intensity through- 
out the week Oct. 11-Í7, with as many as 7 alerts in one day, and in one 
period of 36 hours, for instance, some 600 sorties ovér the island by 
Axis aircraft. The defence was nearly always successful in driving them 
off before they were over their objectives, and on Oct. 11.and 12 brought ` 
down no less than 40. Next 2 days 27 were destroyed, and the total 

i of in the week ended Oct. 17 was 114, with many others 
seriously damagef—on Oct. 14 alone, for instance, 30 were A 
10 of which were believed not to have regained their base. The British 
losses in the week totalled 27 spitfires, with 14 pilots saved. The enemy 
made claims regarding losses. On Oct. 17 the Germans reported 
15 British 'planes destroyed, for the loss of only 2 German, .and the 
Italians stated that in the first 4 days, Oct. 11-14, 74 British 'planes 
were destroyed, and only 7 Italian lost. On Oct. 18 no bombers came 
over the island, the enemy confining themselves to hit and run raids ~ 
by fighter-bombers which did no damage of consequence. As a result 
the number of raiders brought down was small, e.g., 2 on Oct. 19, 4 on 
Oct. 22, 3 each on Oct. 23 and 24, 5 on Oct. 25, and 3 on Oct. 28. R 

On Oct. 21 the British Secretary for Ajr stated that up to Oct. 19 
there had -beén 1,660 raids on Malta, and 1,069 raiders had been - 
destroyed. Up to Sept. 20 1,386 civilians had been killed, and 6,804 
buildings damaged ` ; 


British raids were made on Maleme, Crete, on Oct. 21 night, and, 
according to the Italians, on Catania.. The Admiralty announced, 
Oct. 16, that submarines had sunk 3 and hit with t oes 4 more of 
Rommel's supply ships; on Oct. 21 that they had a small Supply 
ship off South Italy, and, off Libya, 3 others, one a large vessel wi 
destroyer protection; and on Oct. 25 that they had sunk 5 laden supply 
ships, damaged 5 others, and probably sunk a destroyer and an armed 
merchant cruiser. on P 

The Italians rted successful raids on Gibraltar on the night of . 
Oct. 20 and 21. Actually their bombs fell on Spanish soil. They also 
stated (Oct. -14) that a ship carrying 400 British prisoners had been 
sunk by a submarine; and that 261 of the prisoners had been picked üp. 


NORTH AFRICA 
The air offensive opened by the Allies on Oct. 9 was maintained at 
high pressure right up to Oct. 23, when, at 10 p.m., the Eighth Army 
attacked the Axis positions. Bad weather limited the activities of the 
Allied air forces for one or two days in the middle of the month, but ] 
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by Oct. 19 heavy and frequent attacks were again being made on both 

the main Axis bases and forward positions, and these were kept up 
-with increasing weight and regularity right up to zero hour for the 

attack. Thereafter throughout Oct. 24 and that night light bombers 
ran a shujtle service over the battle area, and started some large fires 
' just behind the enemy'slines. - 

The main targets throughout the period were Tobruk, where several 
ships were hit and at least one suhk, Benghazi, bombed by U.S. air- 
craft on Oct. 16, the landing groünds at El Daba, El Haneish, and Fuka, 
gun positions, stores, etc. at Sollum, El Daba, etc., trains near El 
Alamein and further west along the-line, and transport on the coast 
. road, particularly in the Sidi i, Solum, and Gambut.: areas. 

Great destruction was caused on both the railway line and the roads, 
several locornotives being wrecked, and many lorries, including petrol 
tankers, hit. The raids on El Daba, where there are several landing 
grounds, were particularly frequent. In these operations the number of 
Axis aircraft confirmed as destroyed, in the air or on the ground, was 50, 
while many others were, believed to have been badly damaged, if not 
destroyed, on the ground. The Allied losses (which include those in 
the Mediterranean area) were also 50, but several fi®hter pilots and the 
crews of 2 bombers were saved. : i 
, General Montgomery attacked at 10 p.m. on Oct. 23 and by dawn 
advanced elements of the Eighth Army had.penetrated the enemy's 
main position at some points. Counter-attacks on Oct. 24 were held 
successfully, and all the gains maintained. Next day fighting continued, 
. and there were a number of minor engagements in which armour: was 
involved.on both sides. By 6 p.m. 1,450 prisoners had been counted. 
During the night of Oct. 25-26 the enemy made 5 attacks with tanks 
against Australian troops established in forward strong points, but were 
met by tanks and by artillery and anti-tank fire whi brought them 
' all to a standstill, and by dawn they had withdrawn. Throughout the 
day the battle area was patrolled by fighters, which shot down 7 Axis 
planes and hit many others; they also straddled with gun fire 3 convoys 
on the move and scored direct hits on many lorries. — , - 

Semi-official reports on Oct. 24 stated that a few German bombers 
had attacked the area of the advanced striking base of the Allied air 
force, but that after their departure no more Axis aircraft had been 
seen. While the ground attack was opening a force of m.t.b.s shelled 
2 points near, Mersa Matruh. They were attacked for 3 hours by dive- 
bombers, but suffered only slight damage. 

- The*'German account of the attack stated that it was made by 
specially trained divisions and special formations. The énemy tanks 
and infantry suffered heavy losses in the extensive and deeply stag- 
gered German minefields, and the Axis'system of defences was reached 
only at a few points- As a result of the determined-and powerful 
German-Italian counter-attacks the British shock divisions suffered 
further losses in men and material, and a number of prisoners were 
taken. Next day they said 2) Allied aircraft had been destroyed. 
The report of Oct. 26 claimed that heavy losses had been inflicted every- 
' where in the repulsing of a large-scale attack, and so-far 104 tanks had 

been reported as dectroyed. German fighters had shot down 4 Beau- 
fighters, and on Oct. 23 night a landing attempt near Mersa Matruh had 
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been frustrated by bomber aircraft while the enemy were still at sea. l 


The Italians stated on Oct. 25 that 47 tanks had been destroyed so 
far, and that Axis fighter aircraft had shot down 16.Allied 'planes, and 
.4 more had been destroyed by gunfire. On Oct. 26 they claimed 14 
more planes destroyed. s 

Other operations included an attack on an Axis convoy in the 
Fezzan, some 200 miles north of Lake Chad, by Free French aircraft, 
reported on Oct.. 17, and the shooting down of a German fighter by 
the corvette FIoxinia on Oct. 17. i = > 

The Germans stated that on Oct. 20 British fighter-bombers had hit 
a Red Cross tent being used as a dressing-station and destroyed the 
operating. theatre, killing and wounding doctors and patients. The 
High Command, they declared, “feel obliged to conclude tbat 
the British Government no longer cares to maintain the Geneva 
Convention", , 

Axis accounts of the air fighting on Oct. 20 (when 11 Axis 'planes 
were destroyed and 12 Allied reported Pa np claimed that 55 Allied 
aircraft were destroyed in the'air and 6 shot down by gunfire, for the 
loss of 11, and that on Oct. 21 12 British and 12 Axis aircraft were lost. 
The Italian report bf Oct. 21 stated that "several dozen enemy ’planes 
are known to have been destroyed by the valorous and untiring 
fighting formations of the Italian Air Force". The Germans also claimed 
the sinking by bombs of a tanker in the Gulf of Suez on Oct. 19 night. 

On Oct. 15 it was reported that Rommel was believed to be back in 

t in command. He was understood to have at his disposal 
2 and.2 Italian armoured divisions, 1 German motorized 
division, 1 German infantry division, partly motorized, and some 6 
Italian infantry divisions. 

On Oct. 23 General Montgomery told the press that during tbe night 
there would be fought a terrific battle; a start had been e on what 
General Smuts ed “the offensive”. The Army and the air forces 
supporting it were one—‘‘they are both operating on one set plan and 
not two... In this I believe lies their great strength". 


^ PACIFIC AREA . 
The developments in the battle for the Solomon Islands may best be 
summarized chronologically. i 
Oct. 11 night. West of Savo Islands U.S. warships, intercepting 
attempts at enemy landings on Guadalcanal, sank 1 heavy cruiser, 4 


destroyers, and 1 transport. 1 U.S. destroyer lost. Enemy withdrew ^ 


and were bombed, when 1 cruiser and 1 destroyer were hit and left 
sinking. U.S. positions on Gnadalcanal attacked by 35 bombers and 30 
fighters. 12 shot down and 2 U.S. 'planes lést. ' 
Oct. 12. Buka bombed: 10 wrecked 'planes seen on ground. At Buin 
a cargo ship set on fire and 1 damaged. 6 “O” fighters destroyed. 
Guadalcanal airfield raided. 3 shot down and 1 U.S. fighter lost. 
Oct. 13 night. The airfield and U.S. shore positions shelled by war- 
ihips, including capital vessels. 3 d ers hit by shore batteries. 
Sct, 14. Airfield raided twice; 13 shot down and 1 U.S. fighter lost. 
At Rekata Bay (Isabel Island) 9 Japanese ‘planes bombed and 
damaged, and off Faisia cruiser hit. In night Japanese landed on north 
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coast of Guadalcanal west of U.S. positions. Positions on Espiritu Santo 
Island (New Hebrides) shelled by a warship, probably a submarine. 

Oct. 15. Many warships off Savo Island with transports, and troops 
landed-on Guadalcanal. U.S. bombers scored 3 hits on 1 transport and 
set 2 others on fire, all 3 being beached; also hit a battleship and 
destroyed an “O” fighter. j 

Oct:18. Strong Japanese forces landed on Guadalcanal, and US. 
positions shelled. Strong enemy naval forces between Shortland’ 
Island and Buin. B.17s attacked Japanese warships and troops and 
stores already landed. Rekata Bay bombed. 12 seaplanes destroyed 
and many fires started, 2 aircraft destroyed in air. In night Buka 
bombed. : 200 

Oct. 17. U.S. airfield attacked by 14 bombers and 8 fghters; all 
the bombers and 2 fighters destroyed. Second attack: 1 bomber 
destroyed, and Y U.S. ’plane lost. Buin and Rabaul heavily bombed., 
U.S. warships shelled enemy positions in north-west Guadalcanal, hit 
dumps, etc.and caused Heavy explosions. Bombers attacked enemy 
shore positions all day. : . 

Oct. 18. U.S. positions attacked by bombers and fighters; 8 and 11 
respectively destroyed. 2 U.S. 'planes lost. Off Buin B.17s almost 
certainly hit 3 cruisers; set 2 or more cargo ships on fire, damaged ‘or 
destroyed 7 flying boats, and bombed the airfield and a seaplane 
tender. At Lorengau, Manus Island, a Japanese ship set on fire, and 
a seaplane destroyed off S.E. coast of New Britain, and Rekata Bay 
heavily bombed. d 

Oct. 19. Off Guadalcanal dive bombers hit a Japanese destroyer 
and destroyed a seaplane and 20 fighters. 1 U.S. 'plane lost. In night 
an enemy cruiser west of Guadalcanal bombed and damaged. Japanese 
positions in the island bombed daily. 

Oct. 20.. U.S. airfield raided by:30 “O” fighters and 16 bombers, 
2 bombers and 7 fighters destroyed. 2 U.S. fighters lost. A minor 
Japanese thrust against the western flank of the U.S. positions on 
Guadalcanal repulsed. In night an enemy bomber destroyed. 

Oct. 21.. U.S. positions attacked again, without success. The air- 
field raided, and 1 bomber and 6 fighters destroyed and 2 bombers 

. Buin bombed. Near Gasmata an enemy launch sunk. 

Oct. 22. U.S. airfield again raided; 5 bombers shot down. Enemy 

im bambed on Russell Island, 30 miles N.W. of Guadalcanal. 
night U.S. positions on Espiritu Santo Island shelled again. Oft 

Shortlands bombers damaged a light cruiser and a destroyer; also 

possibly a heavy cruiser. No loss. pes 

Oct. 93. At Rabaul bombers sank or badly damaged a cruiser and 
- a destroyer, and 8 transports or cargo ships, The warships and 2 large 
steamers believed sunk. No loss. Violent air fighting over “Guadal- 
canal; 14 enemy 'planes, destroyed, and 2'U.S. lost, and in raids on U.S. 
airfield 1 bomber and 20 fighters destroyed. U.S. warships shelled the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, sank 2 patrol boats, and damaged a destroyer 
and a cargo ship. : 

Oct. 24. Rabaul raided and a seaplane tender set on fire. No loss. 
In night, the Japanese made repeated attacks on the U.S. defences on 
Guadalcanal, and 300 miles N.E. of the island U.S. bombers attacked 
an enemy naval force, probably damaging a cruiser. Rabaul bombed, 
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anda gunboat sunk, 3 cargo ships left on fire, and fuel barges blown up. 


Fires seen 100 miles away.. No 
fupe Timor, also bombed. 
.25. More Japanese landed 


loss. Kavieng, New Ireland, and 
on Guadalcanal, North of Florida 


Island U.S. dive-bombers hit cruiser, which retired, and attacked other 
warships. Near Tulagi a Japanese destroyer sank the fleet tug Seminole 
and a small harbour boat. Shore batteries and aircraft from Guadal- 
, Canal attacked and hit the destroyers. Two other 'enemy destroyers 
sunk by bombers off Guadalcanal In the night Darwin was raided, 


- but no damage done. 


In New Guinea fighting continued near Templefons "Crossing, and 
Salamaua and Byna were bombed by U.S. aircraft. The Australian 
forces made some advance towards Kokoda, defeating numerous 
Japanese counter-attacks, but difficulties of the terrain and of su ly 
made progress slow. By Oct. 25 they were reported to have ed 


the vicinity of Albla. 


In the Aleutians numerous raids were made on Kiska and on Oct. 15 
2 Japanese destroyers were hit and 1 probably sunk, and a cargo ship - 
set on fire. Next day 2 more destroyers were hit and left burning. 
The same day itevas announced that another island in the Andreanos 


Group had been occupied. 


er anrlouncements by the U.S. Navy were (Oct. 14) that sub- 


marines had recently sunk a heavy 
- & trawler, and probably sunk a 


that the destroyers Meredith and O’Brien had been lost and 


cruiser, 2 cargo ships, a tanker, and 
o ship and a tanker; also es 21 
Oct. 


the Wasp had been sunk by a U-boat on Oct. 15, but 90 per cent of the 


crew were saved. 


On Oct. 22 the U.S. Secretary for War announced that some of the. 
airmen who bombed Tokyo in April had come down in Japanese- , 


occupied China, and 4 had been ca 


Tidi 
On Oct. 18 the Netherlands East Indies Government announced that 


a band of 66 men in Borneo, who 


had held out until then in the area 


400 miles north of Balikpapan had been compelled to surrender, having 


nded all their ammunition. 


Oct. 27 the Japanese announced that in a sea action off Santa 
Cruz Island they sunk 4 U.S. aircraft carriers, a battleship, and 


another warship. 


- 


Sino-Japanese War. No news was received of the operations in 


Chekiang and Kiangsi except a report thatthe Japanese were fighting 
Kinhwa, Tur 


mainly on the defensive in the 


Lanki, and Tungyang areas. On 


Oct. 18 the Chinese reported the blowing up.of a troop train coming 
from Nanchang, sear 500 Japanese casualties. On Oct. 25 and 26 
by 


Hong-kong was bom 


.S. aircraft, the power station wrecked, 


and othet ets hit.' Japanese aircraft attempting to intercept were 
driven off, and 10 destroyed and 5 cire An aerodrome just north-- 


east of Canton was also bombed. 


Oct. 21 the Kailan coal mines in 


northern Hunan were attacked and great damage done and next day 
Japanese positions near Pekin were bombed. $ 


— 


' BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
In Madagascar Ambositra was occupied on Oct. 14, and 170 prisoners 


`~ 
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taken in a short action in which some opposition was offered. On Oct. 
19 the Allied forces moved further south and at the Ivato cross-roads 
outflanked a very strong French position, overwhelmed the Vichy 
forces, and took 800 prisoners without suffering a single casualty. 

In Burma raids were made on Prome, Kalewa, ships off the Arakan 
coast, villages near Akyab, and positions in the Myittha Valley. The 
Japanese-raided Chittagong and on Oct. 26 made several attacks on 
airfields in Assam. ` ` 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Oct. 15.—The Foreign Minister told the press that the Government 
did not contemplate an early break with the Axis. . 

Oct. 22.—The Chamber Committee for the investigation of anti- 
Argentine activities reported the discovery of pro-totalitarian activities 
among the clergy of various denominations in Misiones territory. Some 
of the priests, it stated, “violate the mandates of their ministry, and try 
to direct the consciences of their flocks towards polifical concepts in- 
compatible with the democratic sentiments of the Argentine faithful". 

Oct. 24.—Sefior Fernandez, the Chilean Foreign Minister, arrived in 
Buenos, Ayres on his way to Santiago to take up office, and was re- 
received by President Castillo. Sefior Guifiazu, the Argentine Foreign 
Minister, made a speech in which he emphasized that Chile and Argen- 
tina saw eye to eye on foreign policy and were bound by their common 
wish for peace and their loyalty to their commitments. 

Oct. 26.—The Foreign -Minister announced that a new treaty of 
“friendship, commerce, and shipping" had been drawn up with China 


` 


AUSTRALIA ' 

Oct. 18.—Visit of the secretary of the Department of Labour and - 
one of the main Government ecónomic advisers to Great Britain. 
(See Great Britasn.) 

Oct. 19.—Mr. Curtin appointed Mr. Beasley Minister of Shipping. 

Oot. 26.—Dr. Evatt issued a reply to criticism by the military editor 
of the New York Times that the cbnduct of the war in the S.W. Pacific 
was being hampered by divided military control and by the ‘‘compla- 
cent” attitude of Australian labour, and stated that it was inaccurate, 
since the writer had not visited Australia to see for himself conditions 
there He said that General MacArthur had never been subject to any 
directions or control by the War Cabinet or the War Council, and it was 
unfair to assign the entire credit for the improvement in the S.W. Pacific 
theatre of war to America. “Australia is most grateful to America for 
all she has done, although Britain has also greatly helped ps", he said. 
“The U.S.A. should be equally grateful for what Australia has done for 
the United Nations in every theatre of this global war.” ‘ 


AUSTRIA : 


Oct. 17.—It was learned that 5 more Austrians had been executed in- 
Graz, Fohnsdorf, and Loeben, in Upper Styria, for “listening to foreign 
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broadcasts, spreading enemy propaganda, a and other activities designed 
to undermine Tesistance’”’; 


. BRAZIL AE i 


Oct. 19.—6 Germans were arrested at Belem, arid 29 Axis nationals 
were also interned far from the coast. 

Oct. 20.—It was learned that the Chief of Staff'had beén granted ` 
indefinite leave'at his own request. 

BULGARIA 

Oct. F7.—1t was learned that the German Labour Leader Hierl had 
recently been received by King Boris, and that a German industrial 
mission had arrived in Sofia. . 

Oct. 21.—Turkish reports stated that all officials showing signs of 
anfi-Nazi feeling had. n'dismissed and succeeded by tools of the 
Germans; among those dismissed were the Directors of Home Trade, 
of the Purchase and Export of Cereals, and of Natural Wealth. Anti- 
Jewish laws had also been put into operation on Nazi lines, and, jt was 
reparted that ev@éry decree by the Bulgarian. Cabinet had to be 


“approved by the inister, Beckerle, before it was enforced. 


, Oc. 25.—Gabrovski, the Minister of the Interior, was reported to be 
touring Western Thrace and Eastern Macedonia, inspecting the 
fortifications and the Bulgarian reinforcements recently despatched oh E 
those provinces. . 

‘Oct. 26.—Reports from Sofia stated that 22 students had been 
sentenced to death by court-martial, accused of sabotage against 
railway tracks and objectis of military prem ý 


CANADA 


Oct. 13.—M. Fyodor Gusev, the first Russian Minister to: ‘Canada, 
arrived in Ottawa. : 

- Oct. 17.—The co-ordinator of production in the Department of 
Munitions stated that in September gun production was 3,118 units, 
which exceeded the output for the whole of 1941 which was 2,411 
units, while small arms, productien was 37,225 units, compared with 
24,923 units for the whole of 1941.- 

Oct. 19.—The Director of the U.S. Office of War Information stated 
at a Victory Loan luncheon in Montreal that America was no longer 
thinking of defence, but rather planning for attack. The fundamental 
beliefs and ideals of the U.S.A. and Canada were ‘the same, jn both 
coüntries the principles of free thought. and ‘free « were deeply 
rooted, and they were fighting against the same and for the same 
kind of world in the future. Americans and Canadians had made 2 joint 
attacks recently, in the Pacific on Kiska, and on Dieppe, and he 

mised that there would be many more Amcn to help the 
Canadians when the real invasion came. 

Oct. 22.—The Defence Minister issued a statement that when German . 

war prisoners at Bowmanville, Ontario, forcibly resisted shackling on 


- Oct. 10 both they and their guards received i injuries, mostly of $ minor | 


- character. When the prisoners, pes to obey orders, barricaded 


themselves in the barracks ànd seized T assaulted the ee 


\ 
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of the guard it was necessary to fire 4 warning shots, 3 in the air, and 1 - 
towards the ground which ricocheted and wounded a prisoner in the 
leg. A fire hose was also used, but no other weapons or methods. The 
shackling proceeded and a normal camp life was resumed after the 
guard had been reinforced: Except for mild resistance in one other 
place no trouble was encountered in any of the 15 other camps. i 
Representations to the U.S. Government regaiding report published 
in an American magazine. (Ses U.S.A.) 


à 


CHILE 


Oct. 15.—Washington reported that four important Germans in 
Chile had been put under restraint, including Dr. Hans Borcher, 
German Consul-General in New York. 

Oct. 16.—5 Germans were arrested, charged with espionage. 

Oa. 20.—The Cabinet resigned, following widespread agitation for 
the resignation of the Foreign Minister and a break with the Axis: It 
was announced that the resignation had given President Rios freedom 
of action to resolve "the present’ political crisis in a manner most 


convenient for the country". e 
Oct. 22.—President Rios issued a manifesto stating that: “I propose 


in international relations to align Chile at the side of all nations of the 


continent who are ready to defend the great principles of territorial 


_ integrity and American solidarity.” 
The 


new Cabinet was constituted, with Don Joaquin Fernandez as 
Foreign Minister; Don Raul Morales, the Interior; Don Guillermo 
Pedregal, Finance; Don Benjamin Velasco, Education; Don Alfredo 
Duhalde, Defence; Don Manuel Hidalgo, Public Works; Don Oscar 
Gajardo, Justice; Don Mariano Bustos, Labour; Don Fernando Moller, 
Agriculture; and General Froilan Arri , Commerce. 
` The Foreign Minister stated that “Chile wil] not hesitate to go to the 
utmost limit, if necessary, to safeguard the security of the hemisphere". 
The Minister of the Interior ordered the imprisonment of 3 Germans 
arrested as spies who had been released by the magistrate on a legal 
technicality. (One of them was Kleiber.) 
Oct. 24.—Mass meetings were reported to have been called throughout 
the country to demand a break with'the Axis. 
Oct. 24.—The Foreign Minister in Buenos Ayres. (See Argentina.) 
Oct. 25.—The Foreign Minister arrived in Santiago. 


CHINA 


Oct.. 13.—Gen. Chiang Kaj-Shek sent appreciative messages to Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt eget, the British-American 
decision to relinquish extra-territorial rights. To Mr. Roosevelt he 
said that he had always dreamed of the day when China would assume 
the full stature of an independent democratic nation. : 

Oc. 14.—Dr. Wellington Koo, Ambassádor to Britain, arrived in 


. Chungking. 


, Oct. 23.—Chiang Kai-shek, addressing the People's Political Council 
in Chungking, said that if they failed to mobilize their man-power, 
effect economic control, stabilize prices, and adjust the production and 
distribution of goods, even repeated successes ‘on the war fronts would 
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not free the nation from its perils. They were still suffering from a la 
of spontaneous enlistment.in the military and labour services and an 
extensive waste of man-power and materials. 

Oct. 26.—Conclusion of treaty with Argentina. (See Argentina.) 


CUBA ; Au 

` Od. 14—The Government announced that an accord with -the 
U.S.S.R. had been signed in Washington, re-establishing diplomatic 
and commercial relations between the two Governments. M. Litvinov 
was to be Minister to, Cuba as well as to the U.S.A. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. E 


. Oct. 17.—It was learned that 9 more Czechs had been sentenced to 
death in Prague and Brno, charged with conspiracy, high treason, 
' Communist activities, possession of arms, and black market dealings. 

Oct. 18 —The Deputy Protector of Bohemia and Moravia announced 
in e that close relatives of "Czech agitators who have taken 
refuge in London” had.been arrested, and that the Czech Universities, 
closed down aftes the student massacres in Prague in November, 1939 
would not be reopened when the three years' period expired in Novem- 
ber, 1942 owing to the behaviour of-the Czech intelligentsia leading to 

-the assault on Heydi Vichy radio reported that Frank also warned 
the Czech pepple against “new appeals to insurrection and sabotage 
now being launched from London”. A ec ; ] 

The Government, in London, stated that this latest German brutality 
would not shake the determination of all Czechs abroad to continue the 
fight for freedom. Br 

Oct. 24.—According to press reports from the German frontier all 
the workers in one department of the Skoda works at Pilsen, with their 
families, had recently been shot for sabotage, and one in 10 of the 
workers in an aircraft factory at Letov had been sent to a concentration , 
camp, where they were reported to have been murdered. ei 

Oct. 26.—The execution of 18 more Czechs was:reported from 


Prague. 


FRANCE 


Oct. 12.—It was announced in London that 950 officers, other ranks 
and ratings who fought against the British at Diego Suarez had joined 
the Fighting French. "They represented about three-quarters of the 
remaining strength of the garrison. ad : 

Oct. 13.—Following representations by Laval, the German authori- 
ties in Paris agreed to defer the date of the beginning of the departure 
of French skilled workers to Germany from Oct. 15 to Oct. 31. It-was 
stipulated in return that 35,000 of the 133,000 to go must be expert 
railway workers. š 

Oct..14.—In a speech to the French Legion Laval said that Alsace- 
Lorraine was no longer a cause of discord with Germany; it was rather 
a cause for Franco-German ie shaadi S : 

Oct. 15.—Upheavals occurred at Lyons and Amberieu, and distur- . 
bances were reported from Marseilles, Toulouse, and Tarbes, as a 
result of Vichy's attempts to coerce French workers to go to Germany. 


~ 
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At Lyons and Amberieu lists were displayed in factories on Oct. 14 of 
workers who were ordered to be ready to'leave for the Reich within 
48 hours. Gardes mobiles and guards of the Service d'ordre Légionnaire 


fired on crowds protesting against this order, and casualties ‘were 


reported to number 40 dead and 200 wounded at Lyons, and 15 killed 


. and about 200 wounded at Amberieu. . 


Oct. 16.—A statement was broadcast after the meeting of the Vichy 
Cabinet that Laval had declared that he would not ''tolerate any 
attempt to interfere with public order or freedom of labour". It was 
also announced that the Cabinet ^had decided to place on trial the 
authors or accomplices of acts which threatened the security of the 
State, committed by parachuting arms and explosives on French 
territory. Paris radio announced that all Frenchmen between the ages 
of 18 and 50, liable for work in Germany, must register. ` . 

Oct. 17.—It was learned that the Mayor and other prominent citizens 
had been arrested in , following protests against the conscription 
of French workers for labour in Germany. Large-scale disturbancés 
were reported from Etienne, where Vichy Guards were compelled to 
drive the workers from a numper of factories tg break stay-in strikes. 
The Vichy News Agency announced that “a movemént to cease work” 
had occurred in the Lyons area. Further outbreaks were-reported from 
Cullins, Ville Urbanne, Vénissieux, Chambéry, Grenoble, and Le Teil. 

Oct. 18.—The French National Committee in London announced that ` 
M. Pléven, formerly National Commissioner for the Colonies, Economy, 
and Mercantile Marine, had been appointed National Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs and Colonies; and had been succeeded by M. André 


, Diethelm, formerly National Commissioner for Finance. 


Charles Maurras wrote in the Action Française that French 
workers must "volunteer" for work in Germany or take the con- 
sequences of forced labour “with no relief for prisoners"; in that case 
the difference between occupied and pnoccupied France would also be 
greatly accentuated, to the detriment of the country. i 

Oct. 19.—The Vichy Government launched a new war debt loan of 
6,000 million francs. ` at ! 

It was learned that between 14,000 and 18,000 workers in the Lyons 
region were &till on strike. / " 

The entire press published an Se also broadcast by stations 
throughout occupied and unoccupied France, which claimed td express 
the opinion of the occupation authorities or the exchange of prisoners- 
and the recruitment of workers. Tt stated that failure of the voluntary 
recruiting system would mean the institution of compulsion throughout 
France, a further splitting of France, with more impositions on the 
occupied zone, and no further release of prisoners; the Vichy Govern- 
ment would also lose the pterogatives conceded under the armistice 
terms. "France must not stand aside from the ‘New Order'," it said. 
“Without a victory of National-Socialist Germany the future life of 
the European nations would be unimaginable. Only by going to Germany 
can you avoid the worst happening to France." It added that the 
Führer was prepared to make “A new and important concession" if the 
recruitment succeeded. mE 

Oct. 20.—Laval broadcast a speech calling the workers to volunteer 
for labour in-Germany-to fulfil the commitments which he had made 
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in ordér to prevent the forced labour decree being applied to France. 

He said that the gigantic struggle in which Germany was engaged 

obliged her to obtain all the resources she heeded from the whole!of 

Europe, and Francé must contribute to those needs. “France cannot 

remain passive and indifferent before the immensity of the sacrifices 

that Germany has consented to make to build a Europe in which we ` 
can take our place", he said. One day France would have to negotiate 

a peace; many Frenchmen seemed to forget what serious times France 

was i ugh, and he felt obliged to recall to.them the words of 

Marshal Pétain, “To-day France is a prey to a veritable misfortune; 

there is no longer any place-for lies and fancies.” ` 

. The higher interests of France demanded that she should pursue a 

policy of agreement with Germany. She had received many marks of 

the conqueror’s generosity, such as the liberation of 600,000 prisoners, 

but it was none the less true that France, as Germany’s neighbour, 

was always bound to fight her so long as a definite agreement was not 

reached between the two Powers. Germany had risen up to fight 

Bolshevism and to prevent it from ing over Europe, and he was 

certain that if Germany was beaten the Soviet Union would rule 

Europe. This “would be an end to. .'. that real Socialism which, on the 

ruins of a capitalism which abused its power, will force itself to-morrow 

on Europe, respecting all the time the proper genius of each people". 

The French Government was resolved not.to tolerate individual or 

united resistance of employers or workers who did not volunteer ‘for 

work in Germany. He had been'informed by the German Government 

fhat if a little more than 100,000 specialists consented to work in 

Germany, the wives of French prisoners would be allowed to join . 
their husbands and work beside them. “In 1939 people were ordered 
to leave their homes in millions", he concluded. ‘Why, to-day, do you 
not respond to my appeal in the same way as they did? This testis à 
decisive'one; you must: make good what France has lost through 
battle". ; à 

Oct. 22.—The German authorities in Paris announced that French 
workers designated for German factories who failed to present them- 
selves at the appointed railway station at the time stated would leave 
themselves open to measures of force previously announced.  . 

Vichy wireless, quoting a Stockholm telegram, stated that Germany 
and her allies were’ planning to denounce the Geneva Convention of 
1864, re the Red Cross and prisoners of war. The Axis declared that 
‘England; by her methods of war, has been the first to cast off the 
obligations arising from this Convention". 

Oct. 23.—A curfew was imposed in Lillé until Oct. 25 owing to a 
grenade attack on a café reserved for German troops, 

Oct. 24.—Vichy radio announced that 600 war prisoners, all medical 
personnel, had arrived at Compiégne; also that 600 French workers had 
left Brest for Germany. The Paris radio stated that 25,000 workers 
‘had left to date. ~ 

According to figures published in the German press in Turkey the 
value ofiGerman orders placed with industry in France now totalled : 
Rm. 13,470 million. ` . : 

Oct. 25.—The Vichy News Agency stated that the Government had 
decided to protest to the British Government “against the aggressions 
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committed on Oct. 24 at Montlucon and Domerat by British aeroplanes 
in unoccupied France", when 150 British bombers formed up in day- 
light near Montlucon. - 
A bomb was thrown at the offices of the Doriot newspaper at Lyons. 
Oct. 26.—Gen. Niehoff, the German military commander in Lille, 
ordered the arrest of 30 hostages as a reprisal for the explosion in a 
café in which 3 Nazi soldiers were wounded. 


FRENCH MOROCCO . 7 


Oct. 24.—Darlan inspected the garrison at Rabat, and saw the Sultan 
of Morocco. He told the press that “we must maintain the hope that 
France will overcome the terrible crisis she faces at present. She will: 
only survive it if the imperious necessity of this national feeling is held 
by everyone in the empire". 

Oct. 26.—Admiral Darlan stated at Rabat that the people of Dakar 
were rcady to defend themselves to the end against any attack, and 
that it would be very dangerous to attempt to lay hands on the port. 
"Dakar held out once before," he said. ''There is no comparison 
between what would be found there now and what allowed it to resist 
before." "I understood from the men that if it dime to a fight at 
Dakar it would be a total struggle," he concluded, "and that Marshal 
Pétain's order to hold to the end would be obeyed by all.” 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA . ` 

Oc. 19.—It was reported that more troops, totalling about 35,000, 
had arrived in Dakar. ` ` . 

Oct, 22.—Admiral Darlan broadcast a message from Marshal Pétain, 
who stated that he had entrusted to the Admiral “a message of gratitude 
and confidence to you, the people of French West Africa. By your 
daily efforts to succour metropolitan France for over 2 years you have 
demonstrated your devotion to the unity of the Empire. This devotion 
you proved magnificently in September, 1940, when, attacked without 
cause, you offered a victorious resistance of which unhappy France still 
has a right to be proud. To-day new.dangers are hanging over you, 
While in other parts of the Empire heroic defenders ey cline only to 
superior numbers, knowing that their sacrifice will not be in vain when 
the day of justice dawns”. France, he insisted, had never failed to 
keep her word, and would never break it in the future. n 

Reports reaching Stockholm stated that 500 aircraft had reached 
West Africa from France to defend Dakar. 


GERMANY 


Od. 14.—Swedish reports stated that Gen. Halder, Chief of the General 
Staff since 1938, had been dismissed. His place was taken temporarily 
by Gen. Jodl. It was also stated that Walter Darre, former Minister of 
Agriculture, had been imprisoned because of the failure of his agricul- 
tural policy, particularly in the Ukraine. à 

Oct. 15.—Dr. Schmidt, the Foreign Office press chief, accused the 
Swiss of conducting anti-German propaganda in their press. 

Berlin announced that it had received the British offer to unfetter 
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the German prisoners if the German High Command would similarly 
release the hands of the British prisoners. - : 

Oct. 16.—A statement from the High Command was broadcast, 
quoting a British broadcast on Oct..9 that the British Government 
proposed to treat all prisoners of Axis Powers alike, and declared that 
the German Government were therefore compelled to consider war 
prisoners of the allied nations fighting on all fronte as one unit. 

Moscow radio announced that Terboven had arrived in Berlin.from 
Trondheim, accompanied by the chief of the Gestapo in Norway. 

Oct. 18.—Goebbels stated in Munich thaf Germany was at present 

, facing "the last, but at the same time the biggest, chance in our 
national history. We are fighting for our ‘to be or not to be’. If we lose 
this war we shall lose the right to our national victory.” Faced with the 
prospect of a second and worse Versailles if they were to lose, he said 
it would be both silly and cowardly to speak of distinctions between 
Prussians and Bavarians, Saxons and Wurtem ers, while the very 
existence of the whole country was at stake. He said the aim of Germany 
was to c the standard of living of the German people; ‘‘in the past 
we fought for sham aims", he said, "this time we fight for more 
important thingse—for coal, iron, petrol, and above all, for wheat, our - 
usd bread": : : 

e German successes had proyed the great striking power of the 
armed forces; they controlled the Dnieper and the Don, and once, 
Stalingrad was taken, they would control the Volga also. When the 
conquest of the Caucasus-had been completed the richest oil district 
in Europe would be in German hands, and the, power which possessed 
wheat, iron, and coal, and the strongest army would win the war. 
It was stupid distortion of fact for the British to say the Reich had* 
gone over to the defensive. It was in-the process of digesting what it 
had swallowed, and had to organize the vast areas which ad been 
conquered. "This will take time", he said, "but if the English claim 
we are losing the war because we are losing time that only shows their 
ignorance. Time works against those who have no space or raw material. 
We are no longer the Power bléckaded—we aré the Power which 
blockades.” : 

The Kremlin’s urge for a second front showed how desperate Russia 
was, and the only British attempt at such a front, at Dieppe, had been 
a debacle. The British were not in a position to open a second front, 
if only for lack of necessary shipping space. The U-boat campaign was 
accomplishing smkings on a conveyor-belt, so to , and though 
Churchill announced that September was. the most favourable month 
for British shipping so far, U-boats had sunk in that month more than 
one million tons. Goebbels also ridiculed American shipbuilding 
claims, and, said Germany would not be taken in by this "Anglo-, 
American bluff’. ~The excitement the Allies showed about German 
U-boats operating off S. Africa and about Japanese naval forces in the 
Atlantic only showed their fear. - 

With regard to the Allied proposals for tribunals to try "so-called 
German war criminals", he said, "Who knows whether we may not one 
day be able to use them to good account against their authors?"' 
British raids on Germany also were not frightening the people, though 
they were causing civilian damage, and they could not hit Germ an war 
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potential. Germany was not carrying out reprisal raids because at the 
moment her bombers were more urgently needed at Stalingrad, in the 
Caucasus, and in t. The German people must not be misled by 
grumbling; the food situation would gradually improve, for it was only 
a question of time and IE to exploit the gigantic areas in the 
east. ‘‘The-‘have nots’ have now become ‘haves’ while the ‘haves’ 
more and more have become ‘have nots’ ", he concluded. “All in all, 
we can be well content with the course the war has taken so far." 

Tass agency reported that Goebbels had ordered a special preliminary 
censorship of all obituary notices of those killed at the front because 
the press had been publishing obituaries which "breathe pessimism 
and fear and have a demoralizing effect on the population". 

Oct. 21.—Goebbels admitted in Das Reich that Germany was inferior 
to Britein in food supplies, but he said that time was now working for 
Germany and that if the war should last longer conditions in Germany 
could only improve. "If we apply ourselves industriously and with 
foresight to the exploitation of the conquered territories nothing can 
happen to us”, he said. 

Oct. 22.—The wireless bulletins included a list of alleged British 
atrocities during the 1914 war and the present one. Referring to the 

of prisoners the announcer said: “An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, and blood for blood. This is the only policy possible.” , 
Berlin radio also quoted the Börsen Zetiung as stating that: “For Britain 
the Red Cross has ceased to be the sign of pretection. The German 
Army will draw its own conclusions.” 

The News Agency stated that “not only Japan, but also Germany, 
has become acquainted with the Anglo-American methods. -The day 
will come when the criminals will have to account for their deeds”. 
The official spokesman, referring to the communiqué of Oct. 21 about 
the alleged attack on a dressing-station in North Africa, said it con- 
stituted a last to Britain. 

Goebbels, in Das , said that Britain still had the-better of 
Germany in some points con: food supplies, but Britain’s supplies 
"were pones eens were increasing, and she was able 
to increase her rations for the coming winter. 

It was more important to win space than time, and “if we apply 
ourselves industriously and with foresight to the exploitation of the 
conquered territories nothing, absolutely nothing, can happen to us". 

The State Secretary i in the Ministry of Transport broadcast an appeal 
to the people “not to grumble or be fastidious about the quali DIE of 
potatoes, but to be satisfied with whatever can be got”, and told t ; 
they had “no right to bleat” over-the quality or quantity of their food. 
He added: “It is possible that this autumn, if transport should not be 
available, consumers will have to fetch fuel and food from stations and 
harbours by hand.” 

The Volkischer Beobachter, referrmg to the treatment of War prisoners, 
said: “The Geneva Convention cannot be applied unilaterally. British 
' outrages are not surprising. They are part of the tradition of a mer- 
- cenary army taught to believe that all wars are punitive expeditions 
against rebellious natives." 

Oct. 23.—The Berlin radio stated that Britain would be excluded 
from the post-war “European Charter" because “she has estranged 
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herself from, Europe more and more tnder Churchill’s régime". Official 
Berlin quarterg had not so far indicated details concerning the Euro- 
péan Charter. The first newspaper articles on the subject, however, 
left no doubt “that ... all the shortcomings characteristic of the 
Atlantic Charter ... will be avoided". . 

The radio, bulletins, referring to the treatment of prisoners, said: 
“The atrocities committed by Britain in all theatres of war are no longer 
isolated instances of barbarism, but a system carefully worked out. 
Germany therefore has to answer with reprisals. ...” ; 

- Diplomasissche-politische  Korresporidenz- stated that "as may be 
‘geen from statements by Air Chief Marshal Harris and Gen. Eaker, 
those responsible in England and the United States not only approve' 

but even order the campaign of terror and destruction against German 

women and children. . . ." - ! 

' Oct. 24.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, commenting on "the absence of 

any reaction to the United States invasion. of Liberia" in the Swiss 
. press, said: “The whole world knows that the major part of the Swiss 
press has shown its willingness to be a kind of second propaganda front 
in the fight against Germany." i 

Berlin radio æported that another air attack had been made on 
German field hospitals in Egypt. - : 

The News Agency, commenting on a report that President Roose- 
velt had said on Oct. 23 that “theoretically” the-Geneva Convention 
was the rule to which the United Nations would adhere, said: ‘‘This is 
regarded by the Wilhelmstrasse as a particularly noteworthy admis- 
sion, and the view is expressed that we cannot allow the enemy to 
make a difference between theory and practice. One has to be very 

naive to proceed with the stipulations of the Geneva Convention as one 
pleases and demarrd its direct observance by Germany and her allies.” 

Od. 25.—Goebbels, addressing the Hitler Youth in Berlin, admitted 
that a gulf existed between the elder generation and youth.brought up 

in the Nazi spirit. He blamed parents for lack of understanding, and 
said that war gave youth the greatest chance of education through . 
action. - "National Socialist youth organizations are conscious of their 
task of replacing-fathers and normal education," he said. Those who ' 
criticized the work of Nazi youth organizations should think of the 
demoralization of youth in the previous war, and “nobody knows what" 
ordeals are still ahead of us in this war", he concluded. 
F 26.—Agreement with Italy for assistance in British raids. (Ses 
taly. f : x f 


GREAT BRITAIN * c4 

Oct. 13.—It was announced that Field-Marshal Smuts had arrived 
in London for consultations and discussions. In a statement on his 
arrival he explained that:he had been unable to-come to London 
earlier because he had been tied down to his duties in South Africa, 
where the political situation was very different from that in the other ' 
Dominions. The stage now reached in the war called for a careful 
review of future strategy. So far they had had the greatest difficulty 
in holding their own defensively, but now, with Russian support and the 
American effort coming into full swing, the defensive could be replaced 
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by the offensive. Up to now his chief concern had been to saf 
South Africa and the defenceless territories of the north. Now ich 
was becoming more and more a-dominant feature in war strategy. 
While planning for the offensive they should also think of the conditions 
which rhight follow the end, and he hoped while in London to have an 
opportunity to discuss‘ the winning of the peace to follow the winning 
of the war. i 

Mr. Churchifl made a statement in the House of Commons about the 
manacling of prisoners of war. He said that the Government had never 
countenanced any order for tying the hands of prisoners on the field of 
battle, but it might be necessary under stress of circumstances; The 
Geneva Convention did not try to regulate what happened during the 
actual fighting, it confined itself to the treatment of prisoners in the 
responsible charge of the hostile Government. The Gertnan Government 
was using prisoners of war as hostages in reprisal for occurrences ón 
the field of battle, and this was a direct breach of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. H.M. Government had asked the protecting Power to lay their. 
solemn protest against this breach before the _ Government 
and to urge them to:desist from it, in which case the countermeasures 
taken by H.M. Government would be immediately withdrawn. - 

Replying to questions in Parliament about the Bank for Inter- 





national Settlements, which was said to be now virtually under 


German control, Sif Kingsley Wood said that there had been no: 
meetings of the board of directors since the outbreak of war, and the 
directors had had no contact direct or indirect with the enemy directors. 
The British d it in the Bank amounted to between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000 and the Bank of England had a shareho ding of about 
14,000,000. Germany paid interest to the Bank and Britain received a 
dividend from the assets of the Bank. Tt the British directors were 
withdrawn there would be every prospect of the assets falling into 
German hands. ; 

Oct. 14.—A survey of the European harvest, issued by the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, indicated that the total output of wheat and 
ryein Germany and German»occupied E was 15 per cent.less than 
in 1941 and 25 per cent below the average fot 1935-88. 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that during air raids 


* in September 207 people were killed and 238 seriously injured. 


| 16.—Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary to the U.S. Treasury, arrived in . 
ndon. É 

Oct. 20.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in asking the House of 
Commons for a further Vote of Credit for £1,000 million, said that this 
sum would go to make a total of £4,000 million ted during the 
current financial year, and of £12,050 million since he war-began. The 
daily average expenditure had risen from £12} million in September to 
£124 million. He also announced an extension of the permitted holdings 
of National Savings Certificates from 500 to 750, but at a reduced rate 
of interest. 

The Under-Secretary for India stated in the House of Lords that the ' 
disturbances in India, caused “by what Mr. Gandhi called a ‘non- 


"violence" campaign, but which could hardly have been less non-violent”, 


were dying down, since not only the majority of the people of India 
but many of the Congress Party's own supporters were wearying of 
* bs E z 
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the campaign. The British Government, however, had been subject to 
"persistent Barracking" to make some spectacular move, and it was 
unlikely that Congress opposition would lose heart while it was receiving 
so much encouragement frem certain elements in Britain. He attacked 
particularly speeches and newspaper articles which put the blame for 
the present deadlock on the British Goyernment, and.thus encouraged 
the agitators to continue their campaign. An article in the. press had 
stated that India's war effort could be multiplied 10 times over if the 
joue difficulties could be removed. This was obviously false, for 
dia could not possibly raise, train, and equip 700,000 recruits a month, 
maintain an army of 10 millions, and supply 200 per cent of the per- 
sonnel af the Mercantile Marine. At present the limiting factor of the 
extension of India’s war effort was not lack of recruits ‘but of équip- 
ment, machine tools, factory plant, and officers and technicians trained 
tolead. These were limitations imposed not by political considerations 
but by want of pre-war preparation. He believed the next move must 
come from India, and until it came the deadlock would continue. _ 
India had made great strides towards self-government; that she 
had not yet attained it was due, not to the British failure to proffer 
the prize, but to the failure of some of the Indians’ hands to grasp it 


when proffered. . 
The First Lord of the Admiralty stated in London that over 530 
Axis submarines had been sunk or since the beginning of the 


war, not including attacks by thé U.S.S.R. or by the French Navy 
before-June, 1940. Three changes had eccurred, im parti , in sea 
warfare since the previous war; the greatly increased radius and striking © 
power of aircraft; an immense increase in the capabilities of the U-boat; 
and the magriitude and variety of enemy mining operations; and it was 
in countering these that the Navy had sustained most of its casualties. 
With regard to the second front, he said it was dependent on the control 
of the sea as well as of the air. He paid tribute to the work of British 
submarines and said they had ruined many Axis plans in N. Africa by 
the cutting of communications. The shipbuilding programmes of 
America and Britain, he said, afforded more grounds for confiderice in 
final victory at sea than'any other factor; the enemy’s efforts would 
increase, but so would the Allies' counter-measures. 
Od. 21.—General Smuts addressed an assembly of Members of both ` 
Houses of Parliament. He began his speech by paying tribute to Mr. 
Lloyd George, the chairman of the meeting, whom he called “the 
supreme architect of n in the last war", and to the foresight, 
. courage, and energy of Mr. Churchill, who remained ‘‘the embodiment 
ofthe spirit of eternal youth and resilience, the spirit of a pe une. 
nation in one of the greatest moments of history". He also praised the 
. people of Britain, who were “the real heroes of this epic drama", and 
the allied nations, who shared with the British people “the spirit of 
resolution and endurance and sacrifice’. 2 
, With regard to the war, he first said that the British should never . 
regret the help they had given to Norway, Holland, and Greece in their 
hour'of need; from those common sufferings the United Nations had 
been born. The most deadly catastrophe of all had been the fall of 
France. This event was followed by Germany's attack on Russia (and 
here he stated that whatever help the Allies could give to Russia should 
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be given in fullest measure and with the utmost speed), and, secondly, 
by the loss of almost the entire Allied positions in the Far East. Vichy 
had opened the door to Japan in Indo-China, and this proved to be the 
back-door to Singapore, a back-door which the British had never 
dreamt would be opened by théir Ally against them. The fall of 
Singapore, he said, was “a co uence of the downfall of France, and 


no more". This edy in the Tar East would pass, however; Pearl 


Harbour had infallibly sealed the doom of Japan by challenging America. 
In the long run, he said, Japan would not be good enough as,an asso- 
ciate even for Germany, for “there are degrees in infamy”. Pearl Har- ` 
bour was therefore worth its heavy price, for it had suddenly crystallized, 
precipitated, and solidified American opinion as nothing else, would 


"have done. Therefore he recapitulated the encouraging steps made in' 


the progress of Britain out of the abyss as, the defeat of the Luftwaffe 
over London, the treacherous attack of Germany on Russia, and Pearl 
Harbour'and its sudden effect in carrying America 100 per cent into 
the war. Would a fourth blunder be committed? he asked, and would 
Japan attack Siberia? f : 

The defence phase of the war was now ended, and the stage was set 
for the Allied offensive. The final alignments of both sides had'beer 
made, resources had been developed and mobilized on a very large _ 
scale, and those of the Allies were still on the increase and their man- 
power was still growing, while the enemy was on the decline. Time had 
so far been in the Allies’ favour, but "once the time has come to take 
the offensive and to strike while the iron is"hot it would be folly to 
delay, to Over-prepare, and perhaps miss our opportunity". 

General Smuts ended by emphasizing the deeper significance of the , 
war; the previous three years had revealed the true nature of the Nazi 
ideology, and had shown that Hitler’s creed meant “persecution, 
domination, suppression, enslavement of the free spirit of man, aye, 
extermination”. In contrast to this was the heroic spirit of the suffering 
Allied peoples now under Hitler's heel, and he said this was at bottom a 
war of the spirit, of man's soul. Hitler had trampled on the Cross and 
all Christian civilization and had substituted for it the crooked cross, 
“fit symbol for the new devil-worship which he has tried to im on 
his country and the world". The post-war world which the Allies in- 
tended to build was a world founded not on political shibboleths, not on 
the programme of Socialism or Communism or any of the other isms, 
but on common justice and fair play for all. The Allies had laid down 
certain principles for this world, first by accepting the name of the 
United Nations, something more definite and organic than the old 
League of Nations; secondly in the Atlantic Charter; thirdly by agreeing 


‘on certain large principles of social policy involving social security for all, 


the Mutual Aid Agreement. As hetween the nations a new spirit of 
human solidarity must be cultivated, and economic conditions estab- 
lished which would strike at the root causes of war and thus lay deeper 
foundations for world peace. : . 

Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that no suggestion had 
been made by the Soviet Government to the British Goveramentsthat 
Hess should be brought immediately to trial, and said there was no 
cause to apply to Hess treatment other than that now being elaborated 


and lastly by accepting the principle of international help underlyi 
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by the United Nations for dealing with war criminals, wherever pm 
might be. Since his capture Hess had been treated as a prisoner of war, 
and not as an envoy of the German Government. ` 

Oct. 22.—The Minister of Labour announced in Parliament that the, 
King had. signed EPEE E making men who had reached 18 that 
day liable to be called up. Those who reached.18 between July 1 and 
Sept. 30 weuld register'on Nov. 7. This did not affect the an 
, age—19—at which men weré posted for service abroad. 

The Maharaja of Nawdnagar, speaking at Harrow, said Congress 

: prided itself on its democracy, yet it would not fight for it, adding: “No 
one would be more surprised and em than Congress if its 
demand that the British should quit India was realized." India was 
getting 50,000 recruits a month when Gandhi,was arrested, and that 

, ipónth (August) they recruited 72,000, while'by September it.had be- 
come 75,000. Over a million men had left India to fight for the common 
cause, and another million would be ready as soon as the rifles were 
handed over. They were prepared to go to 10 million if necessary. 

Oct. 23.—Mrs. Roosevelt arrived in London as the guest of the King 
and Queen. A statement issued by Buckingham Palace and the U.S. 
Embassy said sh& had corhe "to gain first-hand knowledge of British , 
women's war activities and to visit United- States forces here”. . . 

' The Minister of Production, speaking in London, stated that the 
United Nations had now caught up, and indeed surpassed, the total . 
Axis output of aircraft. They had reached a point where they could not 
hope to increase production of war materials by any further lar 
drafts of workers into war industries. Generally , the supply 
of labour would determine the ceiling of the level of production, but 
that ceiling had not x et been reached; they had to reach it by making ` 
greater use of both the machines and of the labour force at their dis- 
posal. The production of warlike stores was now 5j times that reached in 
the first quarter of 1940, and that of aircraft about 4 times what it was - 
then. . 

Oc. 26.—About 30 Finnish Salers were releaSed from lenmt 

because they had volunteered for service in Allied merchant ships. 


GREECE 


Oct. 13.—Reports from Cairo stated that Mussolini recently paid a 
visit to Athens because of alarming reports of unrest and matmy among 
the Italian garrison in Greece. 

Oct. 16.—Re ie from Ankara stated that about 300 French naval 
technicians and dock workers sent by Laval from Toulon had arrived 
in Athens, and were to work in the docks at Salamis and Patras. 

Oct. 21.—Mr. Canellopoulos, the Vice-President of the Council of the 
Greek Government, arrived in London from Cairo. 

Oct. 26.—20 more hostages were shot by order of the German occupa- 

. tion authorities as a ae for the bomb attack in September on the 
Nazi H.Q. in Athens. , 


HUNGARY 


Oci. 19.—Berlin wireless announced that Sn Lossonczy had 
been relieved of his post as Minister of Supplies and had been succeeded 
by Tidwig Szasz. . 


` 
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INDIA f Te 

Oct. 15.—It was announced in Bombay that 25 persons had been 
arrested.in connection with bomb explosions d the past 3 weeks. 

- Mr. Rajago ari stated at a meeting in Calcutta that after the 
. war India could not remain a subject country, whether. Britain desired 
to confer freedom or not, but he felt convinced that India, having 
m so long for the fulfilment of her objective, could wait ‘another 
ere: of years until the Allied victory was assured. because defeat 
t mean the postponement of freedom for a century. The defeat of 
i was essential to prevent that, but the present disturbances were 
dangerous because they might constitute an invitation to Japan and 
they would fail to b India nearer to her objective. He was con- 
vinced that the United “a Nations with their greater resources were bound 
to win the war and AD they represented a culture and civilization, 
better than that of the Axis Powers. Under no circumstances, whatever 
India's differences with Britain, could she afford to assist the Axis. 
He maintained that Congress | wanted to defend India a cae 
ciated with responsibility for defence, and the grant o such 
would have supplied the link between the people and the 1 tary 
machine of the (EAA and changed the mood®f the people from 
apathy. Britain had failed to grasp this point, but this failure should 
not deter India from trusting her for a short period. ' 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Jinnah's new paper Daws stated that the British 
Government could fot afford in the interests of safety and fighting 
RE. to sit on the fence and risk the loss of India's goodwill, and. 

clean sweep of “old-timers” from the Government so that a 
proach could be made to the Indian problem. 
s bomb explosion occurred in the police station in Bombay. 
It was learned-that the Governor of Bihar had imposed collective fines 
amounting to Rs. 80, 000 on the inhabitants of several villages involved 
in the recent outbreaks. 

Oct. 17.—Gen. Stillwell, C.-in-C. of the U.S. Forces in India, Burma, 
and China, arrived^in New Delhi from Chungking. General Sir Claud 
Auchinleck àlso arrived in Delhi. 

Oct. 21.—Mr. ds rein told the press in Delhi that he thought 
the best way to the present constitutional tmpasse was for the 
Viceroy to form a National Government responsible to the Legislature, 
to which complete er should be transferred, subject.to the retention 
of the control of maitary policy by the War Cabinet in London and the 
C.-m-C. m India. He should mvite the most popular and responsible 
Indian leaders to form this Government, and should arrange for direct 
elections to the provincial Legislatures and indirect elections to the 
Central S inge from these provincial bodies. He .was convinced 
that the Moslem League would take their part in this arrangement; . 
they did not want partition of India at the present moment, ‘they 
wanted their position not to be prejudiced in a post-war decision. 
5 Congress men should be asked to join the Government and Mr. Jinnah 
should be asked to join it with as many men as he liked. If there were 
a real transfer of power from the British Government, neither Mr. 
Jinnah nor Mr. Gandhi could refuse to accept such.a Government 
without losing their leadership in the cquntry- Mr. Rajagopalachari 
promised.to do all he could for the establishment of such a Government, 
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if the British would agree to it, and he would even start a revolt agamst 
the Congress Party and Mr. Jinnah if they refused to icipate. ^ 

He linked up the question. of independence for India with the 
promised Allied offensive in Burma. , He thought it would be a mistake 
to attack in Burma without giving Burma the certainty of freedom 
after the war. India was no longer a domestic question for the British 
Empire, he said. Britain had stated that India was to be independent 
after the war, and her hold on India was enly for the purpose of the 
war. The United Nations should get together to consider what, in the 
best interests of the war, should be done about the Government of 
India. He considered that the real reason for the failure of the Cripps 
mission was that Britain did not trust India at that juncture of the war. 
It was wrong to imagine that Indians were ready to sell their country 
b the bad ie. and Congress was determined to defend India against 

t was mainly wrong in the Indian war effort was that there 
ine a link missing between the arméd forces and the people at large, : 
.and the formation of a National Government such as he proposed would 
supply the missing link. 

Od. 22.—The Viceroy, speaking at Quetta, paid a tribute to the 
work of reconstruction already done and to the invaluable contribution 
the province was making to the war effort. He expressed appreciation 
of the steadiness and sturdy common-sense of the people, by which they 
refuséd to allow the peace and order of Baluchistan to be disturbed. 
This was a war of all the people, of every man, woman, and child, 
-however far from the battle zone. The national war front, which was 
mu in strength throughout India, was a front on which all 
could fight 

Thé tide was surely turning. The enemy was still strong and formid- 
able, but was becoming desperate, and his days were numbered. His 
strength was the strength of ruthlessness, oppression, cruelty, and 
treachery, but the strength of the United Nations was that of all free 
men, and their cause was just. e 

Statement on India's war effort by the Maharaja of Nawanagar. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Oct. 24.—Rioting was reported in Nayagarh State; where the police 
had to open fire on the crowd, and the arrest of 17 people was reported 
at Ahmedabad. 


IRAN 

Oct. 14.—Mr. R. G. Casey arrived in Teheran. In a statement on his 
‘journey he P of the great efforts being made at Basra to speed up 
supplies to 


IRAQ 
Oct. 13.—Mr. R. G. anaa 


ITALY * 

Oct. 13.—Reports reached London about a disturbance which broke 
out during the harvest in Monteleone in Apulia. Peasants armed with 
pitchforks, scythes, and spades attacked the municipal "buildings. 
The police, who had to be reinforced, put down the riot, and arrested 
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several hundred persons. The.peasants were probably provoked bj 

specially drastic enforcement of grain deliveries. 

Oct. 14.—Himmler was reported, by the Germans, to be in Rome anc 
to have seen Mussolini.. 

Od, 18.—It was learned that about 42,000' political and othe 
prisoners were to be released by an amnesty granted by the Kin 
‘at the suggestion of Mussolini" to mark the twentieth anniversary 

. ef Fascism. D 
Rome radio stated that Italians failed to understand the U.S 
. Government's decision to treat Italians in the U.S.A. as friendly aliens 

"Why should a difference be made between Italian and Fascist?" i 

stated. “It is like making a difference between American and Yanke 

or between English and British. When will the world understand tha 
all Italians are Fascists and that there is no such thing as the ‘Fascis 

Italian’ because all Italian’ are Fascists” It said Americans had neve 

been generous for nothing, and therefore some sharp practice must bx 

suspected in this move. . t 

Oct. 24.—Reports were current that the peasants, particularly ii 
Apulia and Calabria, were refusing to hand over their wheat to th 
Government, and that less than half the harvest, afl of which was to be 
sold to the Government at fixed prices, had actually been surrendered 

Oct. 26 —Rome radio announced that dn agreement had been signe: 
with Germany providing for mutual assistance for castalties in Britis] 
raids. 7 . 

JAPAN - ` 

Oct. 19.—Tokyo Wireless broadcast an announcement by the C.-in-C 
for National Defence that captured airmen of enemy aircraft raidin 
Japan or Japanese controlled areas who committed ‘inhuman anc 
atrocious acts" would be tried by a military tribunal and punishe 
with death or other heavy penalties. The chief of the Army Pres 
section of G.H.Q., commenting on the "ruthless and inhuman bar 
barity" of the American airman, said that in their raid on Tokyo they 
only bombed hospitals,:schools, and civilian homes, while Japanese air 
men had always concentrated on mili objectives. Enemy airmer 
not guilty,of inhuman acts would be treated as ordinary war prisoners 

. Tokyo wireless also stated that the American airmen who were cap 
tured after the raid on Tokyo in April had already been punished “‘u 
accordance with military regulations". 

Tokyo wireless announced that restrictions had been enforced alon, 
the Manchurian-Siberian frontiers “in the interests of national defence” 
and travel and residence had been restricted. 
LIBERIA / ` ' 

Oct. 17.—Reports from Monrovia stated that U.S. troops had lande 
in Liberia. : 


LUXEMBURG z 


Oct. 15.—The Government in London received the names of 2! 
persons shot by the Germans in consequence of the general strik 
called:in Luxemburg as a protest against the German annexation. ` 


P 


t 
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Oci. 17.—The Government in London announced that agreement had 
been reached on the re-establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
U.S.S.R. : 


' 


NETHERLANDS 


Oct. 16.—It was learned that the German Commissioner for man- ` 


power in Holland had demanded another 70,000 skilled workmen for 
labour in Germany before the end of October: During September 
30,000 skilled metal-workers were sent to Germany. 

Oct. 17.—Queen Wilhelmina broadcast a message to the Dutch 
people reaffirming her confidence in the Allied ability to win the war 
and the peace, which should guarantee a better future. She warned all 
pro-Nazis in Holland that "those who assist in the régime of terror 
will have to accept the consequences after the liberation—and they 
will be serious indeed”. 

Oct. 20.—Visit of Prince Bernhard to the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Oct. 23 —Prince Bernhard arrived in Curaçao. 


NORWAY 

Oct. 13.—Swedish reports stated that six Oslo clergymen had been 
banished from the capital because they continued to perform Scclesipss 
tical duties. 

Oct. 15.—Stockholm reported that Quisling's Church departuleuk had 
instructed the local police to prevent the deposed Norwegian Bishops 
from leaving their home towns, in order to prevent them from making 
visitations and conducting ordinations in their dioceses. 

Oc. 16.—It was announced in Oslo that schools would be closed 
possibly for four months during the winter owing to lack of fuel. 

Oct. 17.—1t was learned that the Norwegian Gestapo Chief Moeystad 
aad been appointed chief of the Hird, which was thus brought under 


German control. Swedish reports stated that all American citizens . 


inn Norway were arrested on Oct. 15. 

Oct. 20.—It was learned that Hirdmen had been placed in railway 
"arriages to prevent demonstrations against quislings and Germans. 

Oct. 22.—The Minister of Justice, speaking 1n London, advocated an 
nternational police force to apprehend war criminals, and international 
courts to try them. It was not enough to collect evidence; "there must 
de collaboration among all the Allies in order that the criminals may be 
ipprehended and brought to trial even if they flee to other countries". 


PALESTINE 

Oct. 23.—A Turkish naval mission arrived at Haifa as guests of the 
Royal Navy. ` 
POLAND ‘ 


Oct. 17.—It was learned that Hrailer had issued an order restricting- 
the religious life of Polish workers in Germany and stating that Polish 
workers were actually not entitled to any sort of religious life. 

Oct. 19.—The Government in London issued a decree providing that 


s 
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criminal responsibility should be attached to persons belonging to the 
German Reich or States allied with it for crimes committed after Aug. 
31, 1939, that actions in contravention of international law and harm- 
ful to the Polish State, institutions, and citizens should be punished by 
imprisonment, that punishment should be increased to lite imprison- 
ment or death for all actions causing death, special suffering, deporta- 
tions of populations, general danger to human life, or compulsory 
military service in foreign armies, and that persons giving orders for 
such criminal actions should be equally subject to punishment with 
persons carrying out such actions. 

Oct. 26.—The German authorities announced the confiscation of the 
property of the HIGHOIOCESeS of Poznan and Gniezno. 


RUMANIA 


Oct. 23.—Reports reaching Turkey indicated that resistance to the 
Germans was now taking an active and organized form under the, 
leadership of 4 man known as “Vlaicu”, who was particularly active in 
‘Transylvania. Armed bands were attacking pro-German officials, 
destroying crops, and damaging installations useful to the Germans, 
particularly in Oltenia and the Bihor Mts. It was“also believed that - 
they had established contact with Mihailovitch’s forces. 

It was also reported that the authorities had just discovered a 
Hungarian terrorist organization in Trangylvania, the object of which 
was^to organize fifth column activities. A court-martial at Temesvar 
had sentenced 3 persons to death and others to heavy penalties for. 


participating. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Oct. 19.—It was announced in Pretoria that an ludin battalion had 
been formed open to all Indians serving with the Union Defence Force 
and to all men-recruited from the Indian community in S. África. 
Oct. 21.—General Smuts' Spec in London. (See Great Britain.) - 


* 


SPAIN 

Oct. 15.—The Official State bulletin published the texts of seven 
decrees, -signed by Gen. Franco, setting out the regulations governing 
the election of procuradores in the Cortes. The procuradores were to 
represent municipalities, syndicates, and various colleges. 

Oct. 18.—The Cabinet approved a law granting conditional liberty 
to all prisoners serving terms up to 14 years and 8 months for rebellion 
and also imposed fines totalling over 800,000 pesetas on firms infringing 
the law governing prices. 

Oc. 19.—The Minister for Arms, Munitions, and Fortifica- 
tions arrived in Barcelona for an exhibition of modern German archi- 

tecture. 


SWEDEN ` 

' Oct, 22.—The motor-ship Remmaren PT foodstuffs from S. 
America to Gothenburg under a safe-conduct from the belligerent 
Powers was sunk off Norway. The accompanying safe-conduct ship 
saved the whole crew. 
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SWITZERLAND | " 


Od. 15.—8 more people, all bearing German names, were sentenced 
to varying terms of imprisonment for espionage by a military court. 

Oct. 23.—The Government informed the German Minister that they 
regretted the criticism passed by Schmidt, the Reich Press Chief, on 
the Swiss press on Oct. 14 and 15, and particularly regretted the 
threats that were uttered. 

Oct. 25.—The Minister in London was instructed to lodge a “new 
and vigorous protest against the violation of e air space” by British 
penes on nennt 22, 23, and 24. 


URUGUAY 


Oct. 19.—The Government authorized Hie nr of the Graf Spee, 
which was to be broken up for scrap. 

It was learned that the Government Bad blocked the funds of the 
German Transatlantic Bank, being satisfied that the German Govern- 
ment had used it against the interests of Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Brazil. 


U.S.A. 


Oct. 12.—The Attorney General announced that as from Oct. 19 
Italian aliens would no longer be classified as alien enemies, and they 
would be free to participate in the war effort. It had been found that 
out of 600,000 Italians, if had only been necessary to intern 228. 

Oct. 14.—Mr. Wendell Willkie arrived back in Washington. Inaninter- | 
view on his tour he ve ns Meer wouldnever conquer Russia. At the 
same time he repea for the opening of a second front, and 
said he based his A een e recommendations of military leaders in 
Britain, Russia, China, and the U.S.A. ‘Though he had no doubt about 
the result of the war, he was concerned about what the cost would 
be in human lives and human values, and about. their winning the 
peace. His main p in making his trip had been to demonstraté 
the unity of the U. rsa. to accomplish oertain things for the President, 
and to find out as much as he could about the war and how it was to be 
won. He thought that one man control of the armed forces was desir- 
able and suggested General MacArthur for the post. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce stated that U.S. aircraft 
production was at the rate of nearly 5,000 "planes a month, and the 
industry was about to fulfil the President’s appeal for 60,000 "planes 
in 1942. 

The Maritime Commission announced that U.S. shipyards broke all 
previous/records in September, by delivering 67 Liberty ships in an 
average time of 70.1 days from start to finish. 

The Secretary of War, testifying to the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House, denied reports about the formation of a U.S. mass army. 
The army in being in the U.S. numbered 4,250,000 men, and it was 
intended to increase it to 7,500,000 by the end of 1943. ‘This total 
included 2,200,000 in air forces, 3,300,000 in the organized ground units, 
and 2 million for training and supply services. 

Oct. 15.—The Assistant Secretary of State, in a speech to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham, Alabama, said that as the world 
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had grown smaller, schemes of conquest were no longer certain to be 

ciated by the Atlantic or Pacific oceans, and U.S. foreign policy 

must take account of this fact. During a century and a- Britain 

and the U.S.A. had lived in peace, though they were both Great 

Powers, and this was because they had both realized that a strong and 
serene U.S.A. and British Commonwealth were the guarantee of the 

kind of world in which they wanted to live. Another t Power 

which had habitually joined the U.S.A. was Russia, and China was 

their friend now that the Far East had taken a part in Western affairs. 

China had saved the U.S.A. in the East as Russia and Britain had. 
saved her in the West, and out of these relationships had been forged 
. ‘the greatest union history had ever seen—the United Nations". 

The United Nations had already forged a huge international economic 
system, and this would have to continue after the war. The endless’ 
trade barriers and restrictions of the previous 20 years would have to be 
removed, and America -would have to share in this arrangement. 
Banking and finance in the U.S.A. would also have to follow an elastic 
system, such as had been created by the Federal Reserve Act of 1914 

and the creation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The House Military Affairs Committee approved l@islation to lower 
the draft age from 20 to 18. i ' 

It was announced that President Roosevelt had signed legislation 
amending the Nationality Act òf 1940. The enforcement of the provi- 
sion that naturalized American citizens lost their Uņited States citizen- 
ship after certain periods of residence abroad was postponed until 
October, 1944. 

Oct. 16.—President Roosevelt received Mr. Myron Taylor. 

Visit of Mr. Morgenthau to Britain. ' (See Great Britain. 

The Vice-chairman of the Maritime Commission, ad ing the 
Merchant Marine Conference, stated that it was most likely that 24 
million tons of shipping would be delivered by U.S. shipyards by the 
end of 1943. During September alone the shipyards built 89 per cent - 
of the output of the previous year, and one yard delivered 11 ships 
with an average building time of 42 days. , It was; therefore, becoming 
increasingly clear that substantially more than the scheduled 24 
thillion tons could be built by the end of 1943 if the necessary materials, 
especially steel, could be made available. "Although we still have a 
long way to go before we shall have built enough ships for victory’, he 
said, "the problem of shipyard productivity is as good as licked”: 
The chairman of the Maritime Commission stated that as long 
ago as April, 1941 he had given some “gratuituous advice" to Britain 
that the best way “to lick the submarine menace is to get it at the 
source, to bomb enemy shipbuilding plants; the next best is probably 
to bomb the ir and rest stations where the submarines go when they 
are not at sea". This was still true, and was much better than to con- 
centrate on feeding the submarine menace by building new ships. 

Oct. 17.—The New Zealand Minister stated in Bóston that the prime 
object of the war must be to strike at the heart of the Axis Powers, 
Berlin, and this must come before any objectives in the Pacific. “It is 
extremely doubtful", he said, “whether the Japanese, without Hitler, 
could ever achieve any ent success”. E 

U.S. troops landed in Liberia. (See Liberia.) 
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The F.B.I. announced that 55 enemy alien's had béen arrested in 
New York during the previous week, among them the head of a large 
corporation engaged on war production who was found to be a German, 
strongly pro-Nazi, and a brother of a Lt.-Gen. in the German army. 

The ‘House of Representatives passed by 345 votes to 16 the Bill 
lowering the draft age for military service to 18. , © > 

Àm e from President Roosevelt was read.at the annual meeting 
of ihe Polis Amenicen National Council.at Buffalo, in which he 
promised “just and sure punishment for the ringleaders nsible 

` for organized murder of innocent persons” in Poland “and the com- 
mission of atrocities which have violated every tenet of the Christian 
faith. I promise that Poland shall rise again". : f 

Oc. 19.—The British Under-Secretary for the Colonies arrived in 
Washington. $i : 

The Ambassador to Russia arrived to report to President Roosevelt. 

Oct. 20.—Congress passed the new Tax Bill adding $8,000 million 
in new revenue and bringing the total to be collected in 1943 to. 
$25,000 million, of which $20,000 million was to be used for war 
purposes. The Bill raised income-tax from 4 to 6 per cent, cut per- 
sonal exemptions, ‘und raised certain excise duties, 

Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands arrived in Washington as the 
guest of the President. . i 

Od.21.—The Senate passed the second supplemental National 
Defence Appropriation Bill, providing for a cash appropriation of 
$5,588 million, of which $3,822 million was for aeroplanes, blimps, 
aircraft parts, and aircraft maintenance and operation. The Navy was 
authorized to make contracts totalling $9,510 million for the construc- 
tion of new warships. The Bill raised from $6,418 million to $9,418 

‘million the amount which might be spent from naval appropriations 
under the principle of Lend-lease, thus making an sisted tora of 
$65,000 million for defence appropriations under Lend-lease principles. 

Oct. 22.—The Chairman of the War Production Board told the press 
that fewer consumption goods, simplification of manufactures, and a 
lower standard of living must be expected because the 1943 military 
programme would be made as big as possible. It was necessary to 
consider civilian economy and the war effort as one project. - 

The Government received a protest from the Canadian Government 
about the publication in Time of a report as to rioting among German 
prisoners in a Canadian camp, a report which was taken up by a news 
agency and circulated throughout the country. 

Oct. 23.—Col. Knox told the press that the approximate’ total of 
eas in the Navy services was 1,300,000, including 200,000 in the 

arine Córps, and 100,000 in the coastguards. . ; 

President Roosevelt announced that the Administration was cutting 
down the volume of tanks and aircraft to be produced in favour of 
greater strength and power. Output of tanks was falling short of the 
45,000 set for the year, but the same amount of steel was going into them. 
The goal of 60,000 'planes would not be reached, but there was greater - 
emphasis on hitting power and range. i 

Oct. 26.—Mr. Willkie broadcast a summary of the conclusions he had 
drawn "as an American" from his recent tour of the Middle East, 
Russia, and China.” He said he had been struck by the interdependence 
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. of all nations of the world and by the closeness of all peoples to 
other. He believed that in the military sense the Allied Nations coul 
win the war, but to win the peace three things seemed to be n : 
they must plan for a global peace, the world must be free Soomi ali 
and politically for nations and men so that peace might exist, and 
America must play an active and constructive part in freeing the world 
and keeping its . The U.S.A, could not win the war only 40 per 
cent mobiled. Her promises to her Allies must be fulfilled, she must 
mobilize not for defence but for attack; “I tell you that if we continue 
to fail to deliver to our Allies what they are entitled to expect of us 
or what we promised them our reservoit of goodwill {will turn into one 
of resentment," he said. Five million Russians and 5 million Chinese 
had given their lives in the struggle; each of these countries had lost as 
many men as the U.S.A. had in her entire army. It was therefore 
essential for the United Nations to define their war aims more clearly; 
the Chinese and the Russians were sure of what they were fighting for, 
but "they were not so sure of us. Many of them have read the Atlantic 
Charter," he said. "Rightly or wrongl A oe not satisfied. They 
ask: "What about a Pacific er? t ut a World Charter?' "' 
The “reservoir of goodwill” existing in the nations*he had visited was 
“leaking dangerously through holes not punched by Hitler, but by us", 
and one-of those leaks was the “tragically small" amount of war 
material reaching the embattled legions of the United Nations. The 
same applied to India; by silence on the part of the U.S.A. towards 
the problem of Indian independence she had already “drawn heavily 
on the reservoir of goodwill in the East". j i 
He also said that in vast areas of the world there was no longer a 
British Empire but a proud Commonwealth of free nations, and British 
Colonial ions were “but remnants ‘of the Empire". Americans 
shared with the British people the responsibility for making the whole 
world a Commonwealth of bc nations. It was important to wipe out 


the distinction between "first class" and "second " Allies, and he 
urged the State Department to assign to the peoples of East Euro 
and Asia "representatives with duthofity to di problems intelli- 


gently and take realistic steps toward their solution". He criticized 
ihe fact that no U.S. representative of Cabinet rank had been sent to 
confer with M. Stalin, and also that there were no U.S.-Ambassadors 
or Ministers resident in the Arab-speaking countries. The U.S.A. must 
not shirk her responsibilities to the peoples of the whole world; “India 
is our problém," he said. “If Japan should conquer that vast sub- 
continent we would be the losers. In the same sense the Philippines 
are a British problem. If we fail to deliver by force of arms the 
independence we have promised to the Filipinos, the whole Pacific 
world will be the Ioser.” American boasting and “big talk" left Asia 
cold; the peoples of Russia, China, and the Middle East weré now 
conscious of their own potential strength, and they wanted the U.S.A. 
as a partner in estab peace for the whole world, and creating a 
“new society, global in scope, and free alike from the economic 
injustices of the West and the political malpractices of the East". 

He described as “misdirečted. censorship” the idea that non-military 
experts or persons unconnected with the Government should refrain 
from making suggestions about the conduct?of the war. He therefore 
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reiterated that “a second fighting front in TN must be established, 
and expressed the hope that an all-out attack would shortly take place 
in Burma. 


U.S.S.R. 


Oct. 22.—M. ‘Kalinin, in'a ‘case to the D of Russia; Sud the 
Army was better equipped. now with technical material than it ever had 
been, and it had proved not only equal to the'enemy, but in many ways 
stronger. Undoubtedly, on such a vast front there were weak and incap- 
able commanders, but the overwhelming majority were equal to their 
task. All his investigations confirmed the conclusion that the Germans i 
were losing considerably more than they were. 

Their guns were good, and they pro roduced so many that they were 
able not only to make good losses, but had even a certain amount of , 
reserves. The whole world was compelled to admit that there were no 
better tanks than theirs, but “even so we have by no méans yet ex- 
ploited all our possibilities". The most difficult was agriculture, 
owing to the loss of the Ukraine and "Kuban, which had transferred to 
the eastern regions all the burden of the struggle for bread. 

Oct. 23 —M. Kalinin issued an appeal to the Caucasian people tò 
recognize their dager. The Germans were seeking to conquer what 
they failed to hold in 1918, when.Bavarian troops advanced along the 
Georgian military road from.the south. Orders issued by the German 
commander to treat the Caucasians with respect were only bluff, and 
most of the persons who, after capture by the Germans, declared them- 
selves for the German pu were men with criminal records. The true 
face of the army of occupation could be seen by what happened at a 
Moslem village in Kab o Balkaria, where people were massacred, 
families deported, and women defiled. In remote villages to which the 
Germans had penetrated the mountaineers were taking their revenge. | 
The Germans were striving to reach India, but “we shall make the 
Caucasus a graveyard of the German army of occupation". 2 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Oct. 14.—At the request of the German Goverment: Pavelich, the 
Créatian dictator, dismissed Eugen Kvaternik and replaced him by 
Dr. Zimmerman, former head of the Zagreb police. — . 

rts reached London that during September 46 trains wete 
denied i ed in Croatia and 3 in the Banat province. 

Oct. 19.—It was learned that a military train had recently been blown 
up at Divaca, near Trieste, killing 25 men and wounding over 100, and 
at Komen 4 electric power transmitters had been destroyed. Popular 
resistance in Slovenia had increased in the Kocevje hills, where com- 
munication’ were opened with the patriots in Croatia. 30 workmen 
were recently arrested in Ljubljana following fighting in that neighbour- 
hood and 8 hostages were shot. 

Oct. 21.—Turkish reports stated that an attempt had been made on 
the life of Pavelich. 

Oct. 25.—Reports reaching the Government in ‘London indicated 
that, under, Pavelich’s orders, the commander of the Oustachis in’ 
Zagreb had ordered the shooting of 10,000 Serbs in Croatia, and that 
1,000, including women and children, had already been shot, after a 
summary trial. 80 boys from secondary schools had also been shot. 
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SPAIN: FOREIGN RELATIONS AND POLICY 
3 ; SINCE 1940 di 


A PREVIOUS article in the Bullelis: reviewed the position of Spain 
towards the end of 1940, when circumstances made it seem possible that 
General Franco might have to meet insistent demands that his country 
should enter the war on the side of the Axis. The reasons against this 
were pointed out, including those which might be expected to influence . 
Germany herself against such a step, and it was added that, as far as ` 
was known, neither the Caudillo nor Sefior Sufier, then Foreign Minister, 
had entered into any- commitments on the occasions when they met 
Hitler in Germany and on the Spanish frontier. Since then German 
successes in the field, the campaign against Russia—the country which 
18, above' all, feared and distrusted by the Spanish Government—and 
the successes of Japan in,the Pacific have complicated the problem 
facing General Franco in his determination to keep his country out of 
the war, and never to cede a foot of territory to any foreign Power.* A 
short review of the foreign relations of the country during the past two 
years may therefore be of interest.^ : : 

The evidence available goes to show that the pressure put upon the 
Spanish Government has not been aimed at drawing Spain into the war, ` 
but rather at securing facilities for the establishment of, Axis bases on 
Spanish soil and for the passage of troops through the country. There 
have also been demands made for control of the press, such as would 
ensure the wide dissemination of Axis news and propagata, and the 
total exclusion of war news from the other side. this the Germans 
es to have been largely successful, judging by the reports pub- 
ished by the EAR DAS particularly those appearing in the Falan- 
gist organ, Arriba.” But it is important to remember that in this matter 
it is deeds, not words, which count in the end, and there is plenty. of 
evidence to show that the ‘impression made on the Spanish people by. 
the presence and activities of German agents, police and others, in” 
Madrid and other cities, and of German troops, far more than outweighs 
that made on the public by the attitude of the Madrjd press—which, ın 
any case, is not widely read; if neutral reports are to be believed. ] 

More interesting is the fact that on four occasions in 1941 alone pres- - 

1 Spain and the War, Bulletin of Nov. 30, 1940, Vol 17, No 24 
R 3 j tds his doclaration of Oct 1, 1938, in his first speoch as Leador of Nationalist 

P Setia: Suhet waa Fonorted to have stated on March 12, 1941 that he had been 
responsible for the premi for the past three years, anti had dotie everything he e 
could to support Germany 
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sure was reported to have been put upon: General Franco to allow a 
passage of ‘Axis troops across Spain. On February 13 rumours were 
current that Mussolini, when they met on February 10th, had asked 
him either to enter the war and attack Gibraltar with Axis aid, or to 
allow German troops to cross Spain, and provide Italy with naval and 
air bases On March 10th, reports weré received that Hitler had asked | 
permission for German aircraft to fly over Spain to North Africa; on 
May 2 that another request for the passage of troops had been received, 
and that the Germans had made all preparations for attacking Gibraltar 
and for occupying Portugal, for which they had concentrated large 
forces between Bordeaux and Bayonne; and on December 15 reports 
were again current from French sources that a request had been made 
for permission for the passage of German troops through Spain to 
, Morocco. Whatever may be the truth of these stories it is evident that 
General Franco stood firm, and was not to be deflected from the path 
he had decided upon. : ; . 4 
There have been a number of public pronouncements by him and by 
the Foreign Minister which may be cited to illustrate the Government’s 
point of view. But first of all it should be pointed out*hat for some time 
after the fall of France and the entry of Italy into the war they may 
both have believed that Germany must win the war; also that no 
understanding of Spanish foreign policy is possible unless it is realized 
that, to the Spanish leaders, a Russian victory would mean the triumph 
of barbarism over Christian civilization; a belief which endows Lhe Ger- 
moan campaign in the East with the character of a crusade in their eyes. 
Statements made by Señor Suñer are in general characterized by ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the ideals and aims of the Axis Powers; those 
of both leaders emphasize that Spain's "presence" in Europe must be 
recognized by the ather Powers and her claims to empire taken into 
consideration, and that unity at home is an imperative ‘condition of 
the pursuit of a successful foreign policy abroad On January 13, 1941 
the Foreign Minister, speaking at a Falange meeting at Barcelona, said 
he was convinced that the so-called traditional isolation of Spain had 
been-the cause of her many ills, and that "there is no European problem 
to which we are indifferent". “We follow the present drama atten- 
tively", he added, "because we believe it must end with the gaining for 
the world of an order which will be better and more just, giving each 
nation its rights." ' ] 
On May 2 Sefior Sufier made another speech on the anniversary of the 
rising against Napoleon in 1808. Just as then Spain did not wish to be 
. French, he said, so now she did not wish to be English or Russian, 
adding, “Spain, by her own free will, has her own foreign policy—she is 
master of her own destiny". A- few days.later a leading article in 
Madrid: pointed out with emphasis that it-was the Caudillo who con- 
- trolled foreign policy, and ridiculed the idea, lately circulating, that a 
` little group of men should have a monopoly of Spain's policy, that this 
policy should depend on them, and that confidence should be reposed 
only in them. The country's policy was based on ideals and on essential 
interests, and “it is the man who saved the nation and who-has the 
unanimbus support of the people who -defines and embodies this 
* policy. ..." It may be significant that about this time reports reached 
1 On May 12, 1941. Madrid is reputed to havo Carlist sympathies 
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Lisbon that Señor Sufierhad offered his resignation as Foreign Minister, 
but that it had not been accepted; also that on May 18 the two heads - 
of the Press and Propaganda Departments were retired. Both were « : 
Falangists. 

In July two statements, one by General Franco and tbe other by 
Señor Suñer, gave an indication of their pre-occupation with the possi- 
bilities arising ftom the Russian entry into the war and the attitude of 
the ee re a Pd in a statement to the Deutsche Algo- 
© meine Zeilung y 3) said the Falange was taking up arms with its 

German comrades—a reference to the formation in jane of the Blue 
Division to fight in Russia—'"to reanimate the profound friendship 
between the two countries". Their attitude in the war in Russia could 
only be one of the “most resolute moral belligerence beside our friends 
who confront the most hated of Spain's enemies." The defeat of Russia 


was indi ble for the future reorganization of Europe. -~ 
Gen Franco, ing on July 17, the fifth anniversary of the, 
outbreak of the Civil War, confined himself to saying that their sym- 


pathies were with the Axis; as to their position in general, “we can'say ` 
that Spain is master of her own fate". At the same time, he showed 
much apprehension lest American help to the Allies should prevent the 
defeat of Russia. “The American continent," he said, “cannot dream 
of int ing in Europe without subjecting itself to a catastrophe... 
To sy heb hedetecof tie war tan be chanced Dy the uae o e Ed 
Power is criminal madness and means the setting alight of a boundless 
universal war, which may last years and y ruin the countries 
whose economy is based on ing with Europe. The war did not start 
on a sound basis for the Allies. OI dco ee cent acee 
Soviet Russia, to-day apparently ing common cause with the 
plutocratic world, cannot alter the result." The destruction of Com- 
munism was, he believed, already inevitable. 

This was followed at the end of July by.a,statement made to the ; 
Italian press by the Foreign Minister, who declared that if the United 
States entered the war it would spell'the ruin of America, and probably 
of the whole world. Once Germany had defeate@Russia, he sai Europe 
would be able to establish a system of autarky which would strahgle 
United States trade and involve her in a social revolution. Beyond 
some statements to the press, in Spain and abroad, no official notice 
ap to have been taken of the developments in the winter ee 
in Russia, but late in November, 1941 or Sufier went to Berlin to 
"sign a protocol to the Anti-Comintern Pact,! rici RA five years. . 
He stated that the original adherence of Spain had- a mere for- 
mality after "the fight Po alliance of the paladins of democracy 
with the hordes of the Kremlin". Spain's reply to the entry of Japan 
into the war was a decree, published on December 19, maintaining non- 
belligerence, just as on the occasion of the Italian entry. ] 

As the winter passed and victory eluded the Germans there were 
more indications of the fear of Russia. On February 14 General Franco 
told Army officers at Seville that if the Russians opened the way to 
Berlin, not a division, but a million Spaniards would volunteer to fight, 
and went ‘on, "at these times of battle between the peoples of the world - 
we are watching how they try to destroy the hulwark, and offer Europe 

1 Spain adhered to the Pact on April 7, 1939. E 
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as a prize to Communism”. In April Sefior Sufier reiterated to the 
press the Caudillo’s statement regarding the million volunteers, declar- ' 
ing that the most urgent matter of interest to the whole world was that. 
it should be saved from Bolshevism. He expressed approval of the 
attitude of Argentina and Chile, and ope an at that of ‘‘some of 
the Spanish American countries", which was “in direct contradiction to 
the ideals of the Hispanic world’. : E : 

On September 3 it was announced’ that Señor Suñer had been 
Beed as Minister of Foreign Affairs by General Jordana; he was ` 
also displaced as President of the Political Junta of the Falange, which 
was taken over by General Franco. No light was thrown officially on 
the reásons for the changes—the Ministries of War and of the Interior 
also changed hands—and press comment was confined to insistence 
upon the fact that “the replacement of some persons holding office in 
the Government or Party does not and cannot produce the slightest 
change in internal or international policy ... In our country no one 
will be able to talk of a change of government, either to-day, yesterday, ` 
or to-morrow, for«the present régime has only one Government, which 
remains the same: the Government of the Caudillo of Spain, Generalis- 
simo of thé Armies and National Leader of the FalangÉ". On September 
22 the Cabinet, in which two other changes had also been made, issued 
a statement, dnnouncing that foreign policy would be consistent with 
"the spirit of our crusade, with the anti-Communist sense of our ` 
movement, and the necessities of the new European order, and deter- 
mined by our close friendship with Portugal and our historical solidarity 
with the Hispano-American countries" E 

General Jordana made his first public speech on October 12, when he 
emphasized. that Spain and the Spanish-speaking peoples would find 
spiritual strength in themselves and their traditions—not beyond their 
frontiers, or in that which was foreign to them. . . : 


Reference was made in the previous article to the economic situation 
of the country and the shortages of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
General-Franco’s policy has been, while taking steps to render Spain 
as self-sufficient in essentials as circumstances will permit, to develop 
trade relations with those countries best able to supply the country’s 
needs. Besides the Treaty with Great Britain of March 18, 1940, trade 
treaties have been concluded with Portugal (December 12, 1939), Italy 
(May 8, 1940), Germany (December, 1939), Switzerland (March 16, 
1940), Hungary (July, 1940), Bulgaria (January 16, 1940), France (Janu! 
ary 18, 1940), Japan (March 28, 1940), Chile (September 26, 1940), 
Portugal (May 21, and July 2, 1941), and Argentina (March 14, and 
September 5, 1942). The most important were those with Great Britain 
and Argentina. Under agreements made in fulfillment of the Treaty 
with Great Britain arrangements were made, in January 1941, for the 
shipment of Canadian wheat to Spain; on April 7, 1941 an agreement was 
concluded for the advance to Spairi of a loan of £2,500,000; and it was 
announced a few days later that since February 1, 66,750 tons of wheat 
and other cereals had arrived in Spanish ports and that 30,000 tons 
were on, the way, all under the arrangement with the British Govern- 
ment. In July it was learnt that navicerts had been granted for the 


1 See Bulletin of April 6, 1940, page 438, for particulars of this. 
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supply of Spain's petrol requirements for the third quarter of 1941, and 
in ober that 150,000 tons of wheat and maize had now been 
delivered. NES 
The agreements with Argentina aimed-at developing still further a 
trade which has lately been of great value to Spain. In 1941 Argentina 
sent to her 600,000 tons of wheat and 350,000 tons of maize, and during 
the negotiation 'of the recent treaty, which is on a barter basis, the^ 
Argentine Government declared that they could supply a million tons 
of wheat and as much maize ag Spain asked for, if in return they could 
secure 30,000 tons of iron, and a variety of manufactured goods, a 
quantity of olive oil and canned fish, and two merchant v which 
were to be built in Spanish yards. A cultural agreement with Argentina 
was also signed (September 8, 1942) and everything possible was done 
to draw closer the raciàl and moral ties between the two countries. 
S ing i june last President Castillo said, "Argentina will help Spain 
with all her heart"; she only asked that Spain should respond economi- 
cally as far as was possible. mE * 
ith Portugal every attempt has-been made to draw closer the ties 
created by common traditions and interests. At a meeting at Seville 
on February 12 lat between. Generál Franco and Señor Salazar it was 
decided to maintain "'the closest communication to safeguard the com- 
mon interests" of the two countries, in accordance with the Treaty of 
March 17, 1938. In September last, shortly after.the reconstruction of 
the Spanish Cabinet, General Jordana telegraphed to Dr. Salazar 
referring to the "trusted friendship" between their countries as being 
indi ble for a close understanding, and announcing the Spanish 
people's desire for such an understanding. In the commercial sphere an 
agreement was signed in May, 1941 by which Lisbon was established as 
the normal port of transit for colonial products going to Spain. The 
Spanisb Government abolished the tax on goods ee is origin 
not imported through Spanish porte and Spanish ships in Portuguese 
waters were to be treated as though they were Portuguese. A trade 
agreement of July 2, 1941 provided for Portuguese colonial produce to 
come to Spain, and arrangements were made for financing the ship- 
ments. PAM" UE: 
+ Space will not it any detailed review of relations with the Axis 
Powers and with Fane, but it may be remarked that towards France 
there has for some time been apparent a feeling of resentment at the 
policy pursued by her in the past in North Africa, resulting, as the 
see it,in her securing an unfair share of territory there. 
e press during the past two years has frequently advanced the thesis 
that Spain is fundamentally an African colonizing Power; her claim to 
Gabun was irrefutable, it was' stated, as was t to Mauretania, a 
territory historically akin to the Peninsula. Spain, it was also main- 
tained, should share in the construction and exploitatign of the Trans- - 
Saharan railway. ze SIDE uas ik 
No' development of any significance took place in the relations with 
Italy. The Italian Ambassador, presenting his credentials in September ' 
1940, assured General Franco that his Government would ''support the. 
legitimate aspirations of the, Spanish people", in reply to which the 
General made reference to the common political thought of the two 
countries. It is not thought, however, that the activities of the Italian 
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troops in Spain in the Civil War did anything to increase the cordiality 
of relations between the two peoples. On May 8, 1942 an agreement was 
igned by which Spain's indebtedness to Italy was fixed at 5,000 
ion lira, . x 
With Germany there have been many so-called "cultural" contacts, 
and two definite measures have been put into operation to further col- 
laboration between the two countries in practical ways. In June, 194] 
authorization was given for the voluntary enlistment of men of 20-28 
in a “Blue Division" to fight on the Russian front, and contingents of 
these troops left Spain from time to time, replacing casualties and men 
who had been broüght home for various reasons. The second measure 
was the agreement, concluded in August, 1941, for the exchange of 
f'producers" with Germany. On May 1 invitations were issued for all 
workers not due for military service to sign contracts for two years' 
workin Germany. It was pointed out that they would be employed only 
in areas well away from air raids and would be allowed to send part of 
their wages home to Spain. No figures have been published, however 
of the numbers of men who have responded to this invitation, and i 
would appear that the movement is a one-way one aimed primarily at 
providing Germany with the labour of which she is%o’ badly in need. 


.  H.L. 
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THE PROSPECIS OF INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION-I 


THE part which international migration may be expected to play in the 
future is a factor of very considerable importance, which must be taken 
into account in attempting to answer many questions don das post- 
war prospects and policy in many parts of the world. Within living 
memory, there has been an enormous reduction in the which 
igration has been allowed to play in the affairs of the wórld, and this 
uction has been blamed for creating, or aggravating, many of the 
ills of the inter-war period. It is therefore useful to-consider the factors 
which govern migration and the effects of migration itself, with a view 
to forming some judgment both of the desirability and the possibility 
of migrations after the war. ‘ 

It will perhaps be best to start by glancing at the most general factors 
which operate for and against migration, and to do so by giving atten- 
tion in turn to those affecting the country of emigration, the country 
of immigration, and the migrants themselves. Emigration means, to 
the country from which the emigrants go, the loss of probably some of 
the most energetic, enterprising, and adaptable of its young working 
population, which has just reached the point of ceasing to be a liability 
‘and becoming an asset to the community in general. It is therefore 
only if there are strong reasons on the other side of the account that 
such'a loss can be regarded as anything but a misfortune. ' The existence 

: of unemployment is rarely a good reason for welcoming emigration; 
since it is mostly due either to an insufficiency of x ce which 
should be quickly curable.by appropriate public action (and is in many 
cases only an intermittent Phenomen, or to difficulty in adapting the 
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labour supply to changes in the demand for it, which would be aggra- 
vated by ibe emigration of the most adaptable parts of the population 
(which are most likely to emigrate). There are, of course, exceptional 
cases, as when, for instance, the people who are thrown out of work by 
some change in economic structure are able to gò to another country 
to enter the industry there which has ruined their original livelihood by 
its successful competition. : : 

The condition for which emigration is niest commonly the appropriate 
remedy, indeed—namely, overpopulation—is not A e accom- 
panied by heavy unemployment at all. It is simply the state of affairs 
when the decrease (brought about by emigration) in the scarcity of 
natural resources in relation to population-benefits those who remain 
behind more [than other effects of the emigration harm them. It is ' 
particularly likely to exist in a country where a large part of the 
population is dependent on primary production, so that a reduction 
of the population would confer substantial benefits by leaving more 
land head and enabling the least efficient: of the mines to be 
abandoned, thus raising the average output-per worker. Where there is ` 
acute overpopulation in this sense, emigration may be regarded with 
general satisfaction. 

The country of immigration has, onthe other hand, generally a góod 
prima facts reason to be satisfied, for it receives, without incurring any 
costs of education and upbringing, a usually young and vigorous incre- 
ment to its active population. Nevertheless, strong groups within it are 
likely to feel the competition of the immigrants especially keenly, and to 
object to their entry. Most people will be pleased to see immigrants 
entering occupations not competitive with their own (and so in i 
the demand for their services), but will resent their entry into their own 
occupations, or those competitive with them, unless the general expan- 
sion of the economic system goes so smoothly that they themselves do . 
not find their incomes reduced at any point either through a dispropor- 
tionate recruitment to their trade or through a general depression. 
It is quite possible, of course, that the country of immigration may be 
overpopulated in the strict sense in which the word is used in the last 
ppc that the entry of immigrants, no matter how well they 
are distributed afterwards, will lower the average standard of living 
by rendering the natural resources of the country relatively scarce. In 
this case, there will be a more general reason for opposing immigration. 

If, on the other hand, it is underpopulated in the sense t the 
better division of labour made possible by an increase in the occupied 
population more than offsets any increasing scarcity of natural resources, 
there is a general reason to welcome immigration, quite apart from the 
fact that it means the acquisition of workers without the usual upbring- 
ing and training costs. : 

e reasons why migrants themselves move are simpler — they. 
move because they think they will be better off economically or will find 
a more congenial political, social, or religious atmosphere in the 
country to which they go than-in that from which they come. So far 
as the purely economic motives are concerned, it is plain that they 
have no essential connection with the existence of overpopulation in 
the country of emigration or of underpopulation in that of immigrp- 
tion. An overpopulated country may still offer better economic pros- 
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pects, than an underpopulated one, and migrants, in' going from the 
latter to the former, may lower the average standards of living in both, 
while the benefit which they themselves obtain in the process either may 
or may not be such as to offset this in the general account of, world 
income. ; 

So far as economic motives go, indeed, there are several possiblé 
combinations of desires to promote or to resist migration. In the 
absence of political constraints, people have a general-tendency to move 
from countries of low average income to those of high average income—- 
a type of movement for which there is obviously a vast amount of 
' scope, and which, despite the qualification suggested in fhe last 

paragraph, is likely in most cases to bring about an increase in the 
total real income of the world." When the motive for a movement of this 
kind exists, bowever, it still rests with the governments concerned to 
hinder or to expedite it. It is not certain to be allowed to take P ped r 
to take place on a large scale unless the governments both of the 
country of emigration and of that of immigration approve it as being 
in the general interests oftheir supporters. They are, on the whole, 
likely to do so if the country of emigratioh is thought to be over- 
populated and the country of immigration to be ugderpopulated, -but 
the attitudes adopted will, of course, depend ultimately on the whole 
structure of political forces and economic beliefs. A belief on the part 
- of either or both governments that the movement is not in their interests 
may serve to prevent it, and the likelihood that such a belief will be 
imposed on at least one of them by some sufficiently powerful interest 
is amply great enough to explain why migrations are so much rarer in 
practice than what would seem to be adequate motives for them.  . 

; On the other hand, there are many cases where the motives for migra- 
tion are insufficient in the absence of political constraint but where 
that constraint is applied to bring migration about. It is possible to 

“imagine economic situations which would justify this; the country of 
emigration may be overpopulated, for instance, and that of immigra- 
tion underpopulated, and it may be that the benefits conferred on the 
non-migrant populations of the two countries by the migration may 
more than offset the inconvenience to (or fall in the standards of living 
of) the migrants. It is possible, moreover, that the governments con- 
cerned may be more far-sighted than the individuals who are reluctant 
to migrate. Whether a belief that the situation was of this kind has 
been the reason for governmental promotion of migration in any actual 
case, however, is doubtful. It would nót be unduly cynical to e 
rather, that sponsored migrations have usually resulted from a coinci- 
dence of a desire in one country to check the growth of its population 
and a desire of another country to augment its own, or from a desire to 
provide 4 ruling class for a dependent empire, and that the questions 
-whether the Dp s themselves were made better or worse off in the 
process, and to-what extent, wete nobody's concern. 

How these considerations fit in with the experience of the past, and 
what light they throw upon the future, will be briefly considered in 
further articles on this subject. € 

- i A. J. B. 


M. STALIN'S SPEECH ON THE. EVE OF THE 25FH 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVOLUTION : 
M.STALIN; Pase Un Moscow ori Nov. 6 said that the activity of the 
Government during the year had been exerted in 2 main directions; the 
organization of the home front, and the defensive and offensive opera- 
tions of the Red Army. On the home front the main activity had been 
the evacuation of industries to the eastern part of Russia, an increase in 
the sown area for agriculture; and a strengthening of labour discipline 
in the rear. Factoriés and farms were now working smoothly, after 
having overcome great difficultiés, and gave proof that Russia had-. 
never possessed before “‘such a firm and well-organized home front". 

Fighting operations could be divided into the winter périod, when 
the Red Army, having repelled the German onslaught on Moseow, took 
the initiative and in 4 months advanced 400 kilometres, and the second 
oe when the Germans, taking advantage of the absence of a second 

nt, made their drive to the south. It might appear that this drive 
had the main aim of occupying the oil regions of Grozny and Baku, but 
the main object was definitely to outflank Moscow from the east, cut 
her off from the Urals, and then capture the city itself. An officer of the 
German General Staff recently captured stated that the plan of the’ 
High Command was to be in Borisoglebsk by July 10, in Stalingrad by 
uly 25, in Saratov by Aug. 10, in Kaby by Aug. 15, in Arzamas 
y Sept 10, and in Baku by Sept. 25. The Germans therefore counted 
on taking Moscow in this campaign, forcing the Red.Army to capitulate, 
and ending the war in Russia. But trying to kill two birds with one 
stone they got into a tight corner, in view of the unreality of their 
strategic plans. On the S.W. front they advanced during 5 months 
some 500 kilometres. In the period of the Red Army's advance, it was 
` proved that this Army was not only able to withstand the onslaught of 
the Germans but also to rout them in open battle, and it also proved 
that the German forces had inherent organic weaknesses. It was no 
accident that the German forces, which marched triumphantly through 
the whole of Europe, encountered their first serious setback in Russia, 
and were compelled to retreat at one time 400 kilometres? ap 

The main reason for the recent German successes in the S.W. ` of 
the front was the fact that, in the absence of a second front in Europe, 

ey were able to transfer to the Russian front all their available 
reserves, and thus establish on one front a large numerical superiority.. 
During the first World. War Cenar had to fight on two fronts; out 
of 220 divisions which Germany had then, not more than 85 faced the 
Russians, and, together with those of-her allies, there were not more than 
127 divisions opposed to thé Russians, while the rest of the German 
forces were holding the front against the Anglo-French armies and were 
garrisoning the occupied terfitories of Europe. But in September, 1942, 
out of 256 divisions at Germany's disposal, not less than 179 divisions 
were attacking the Russians, and, together with 22 Rumanian divisions, . 
14 Finnish, 10 Italian, 13 Hungarian, 1 Slovak, m Spanish, there 
was a total of 240 divisions on the Eastern front." The remaining Gèr- 
man divisions were doing garrison service in the occupied countries. 
There weré only 4 in. Libya and Egypt and 11 Italian. This vast 
number of German divisions on one front was the main cause and 
foundation of the tactical successes of the Germans during the summer : 
of 1942, for there were now more than 3 million soldiers facing the Red 
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Army, armed with all the modern weapons of war. This could not be 
tot he with the invasion of Napoleon, when out of 600,000 men who 
invaded the country, only’ about 30,000 or 40,000 came às far as 
Borodino, or with the invasion of Russia by the Germans during the 
first World War, when there was a second front against Germany. 
“Only our Soviet country and only our Red Army are’ capable of with- 
standing such an onslaught" as the existing German attack, he said, 
adding, “And not only to withstand it, but to overcome it". 

With regard to the second frant, M: Stalin said that “sooner or later” 
it would be established, not only because Russia needéd it, but above all 
because it was no less needed b ; 
absence of a second front, after France was struck out of the war, might 


programme could be characterized as “racial hatred, the supremacy of, 
the chosen nations, the subjugation of other nations in the seizure of 
their territories, economic enslavement of the conquered nations, the 
depredation of their national wealth, the destruction of democratic 
li , and the establishment of a Hitlerite régime everywhere"; and 
mue ipie pier coalition, with its programme of “the 
abolition of racial exclusiveness, the equality of natfons and inviol- 
ability. of their territories, the liberation of the enslaved nations and the 
restoration of their sovereign rights, the right of establishing whatever 
régime they liked, economic assistance to the countries which have 
suffered and help to be given to them in achieving material welfare, the 
restoration of democratic liberty, and the destruction of the Hitlerite 
régime'." The Italo-German programme had resulted in setting the 
whole of occupied Europe aflame with hatred for their tyranny and 
with desire for revenge; the Italo-German coalition was becoming more 
and more isolated, and its moral and political resources in Europe were 
gradually being exhausted, while the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition 
was gaining the sympathy of all the occupied countries and of nations 
all over the world. . t 

There was, therefore, an indisputable &dvantage on the side of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American coalition, and M. Stalin said he saw no reason 
why this coalition should not have the skill and ability to direct. its 
growing material and moral resources to ultimate victory. There were 
some people who thought this coalition’ was in danger. of disruption 
because it was composed of elements with different ideologies, and was 
therefore incapable of joint action. But he said he believed the pro- 
gramme of the coalition was quite sufficient to achieve victory, and 
past events had proved that ilie members were in full agreement to 
stay together. The agreements of July, 1941 and of May 26, 1942 with 
Britain were a historic turning-point in the relations between Britain 
and Russia, and the same was true of the understanding reached with 
America during M. Molotov's visit to the U.S.A. in July, 1942. Another 
important step towards firmer mutual understanding had been Mr. 
Churchill’s visit to Moscow, in the course of which a complete under- 
, Standing was reached. There was no doubt that a progressive rap- 

prochement was taking place between Russia, Britain, and the U.S.A. 

With regard to Russia’s war aims, M. Stalin said that they realized 
it was impossible to destroy Germany, in spite of Hifler’s reported 
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' threats ig destroy Russia. But their first aim was "the Aon of 
the Hitlerite State and the men who inspire it".' Hitler was also 
reported to have announced the aim of destroying the Russian army; 
Russia realized that it was as impossible to destroy the German army 
as to destroy that of-Russia, but their second aim wasto destroy the 
Hitlerite arm army and wipe out its leaders". Their third aim was to 
"destroy the 'new order' in Europe", which was out outraged 
in all the occupied territories, and ‘‘to punish its buil .'Russia was 
waging & great war of liberation, he concluded, but ea was not alone ! 
and therefore he proclaimed long life for the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition and for the liberation of the peoples of Europe from Hiden 


tyranny. ws 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 
There were almost daily attacks by single German ’planes on towns 
on the East arf South coasts of England and a few small night raids, 
and some damage and casualties were caused. The only concentrated 
attack, however, was in the afternoon of Oct. 31, when 50 German 
bombers raided Canterbury and other points in the S.E.; considerable 
was caused at Canterbury, with casualties, about 20 of which 


tal. 18 German raiders were shot down during the period, 9 of ' 


. thein during the raid on Oct. 31. : 
British and American aircraft carried out deem sweeps over Northern 


France and the Low Countries, attacking railway communications, 
canal. es, coastal shipping, airfields, docks, and factories. uo 
in, N.W. y were attacked in several day raids; Flensb 


eld raided on Oct. 27 and Osnabrück on Nov. 6. :200 Spitfires 
carried out an offensive sweep of the French bau from Brest to 
Boulogne on Nov. 6, and the fo day-the docks and U-boat pefis 
at Brest were heavily bombed, and shipping was also attacked in the 
Gironde. 16 bombers and 13 fightérs were lost in daylight raids during 
the period, There were only 2 night raids, on Nov. 7 and'8, when stro 
- forces carried out heavy attacks on Genoa, causing large fires and mu 
damage; 6 'planes were lost in-these operations. . 
Coastal Command "planes destroyed a Ju. 88 over the Bay of Biscay 
' on Oct. 28, ee damaged on Nov. 1. 
On Oct. 30 the'Germans announced that U-boats vee in the 
North Atlantic had sunk 9 ships on their way to Britain 6 more 
“on the sea-lanes to Britain and America", and the following day they 
claimed to have sunk near the Islands 14 ships in a convoy on 
its way to Britain. They claimed on Nov. 1 to have sunk another 4 ships 
in this convoy off the Canary Islands, making a total of 41 British and 
U.S. ships sunk in the previous 6 days. On Nov. 5 the sinking of a 
further 6 ships in a convoy bound for Britain was announced, and of 
20 others elsewhere. German communiqués also stated that on,the 
nights of Nov. 1 and 2 British m.t.bs attacked a German convoy and 
that 1 m.t.b. was destroyed for certain and a second probably. = 
The Admiralty announced on Nov. 2 that on the previous morning 


c . 7 
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a convoy of 3 small ships had been attacked off Les Sept Islands (between 
St. Malo and Ushant), and that 1 ship had been set on fire and another 
left sinking. The same afternoon British naval units attacked 2 ships 
escorted by 3 vessels and a trawler; 1 ship was believed to have been 
torpedoed and others damaged. On Oct. 30 the loss of thé destroyer 
Veteran was announced. On Oct. 31 a Fighting French submarine 
sank 2 German supply ships off Norway. d . 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA s: 

Renewed heavy attacks on the factory district in North Stalingrad 
on Oct. 25 were kept up with great violence for 5 days, but on Oct. 30 
sheer exhaustion apparently imposed a lull in the fighting, the Germans 
haying suffered very heavy losses and gained very.little ground. At 
dawn on Nov. 2 a fresh onslaught was let loose, with concentrated 
artillery fire and Stuka attacks on the Volga landing stages and’ posi- 
tions near the banks. At 3 a.m. on Nov. 3 two infantry divisions of 
fresh troops.attacked, but after crossing no-man's land were met by a 
counter-attack by the Russians (who had shifted their positions some- 
what to the flank) of such violence that they were driven back beyond 
their starting point, losing about 1,000 rhen. Throughout the the 
weight of these assaults increased, and on Nov. 4 they assumed the 
character of a general offensive with more'ard more fresh troops 
thrown in, but the Russians, who had also been strongly reinforced 
from across the Volga, stood firm and yielded: no ground. In fact, on 
Nov. 6 and 7 they made some slight gains, and inflicted very heavy 
'losses.on the enemy. South of the city the Russians were on the 
offensive, and on Oct. 26 and 27 made some p . On Oct. 28 they 
reached the suburb of Küporossnoye, on the Volga bank some 10 miles 
south of the factory district, and since then nm D the initia- 
tive in their hands. Between the Don and the Volga also théy retained 

the injtiative, but made only very slight progress against the strong Axis 
defences.  : . ‘ 
, - Inthe Caucasus the Germans made a series of onslaughtsin the Nalchik 
area with large quantities of tanks, forcing the ians back on 
Oct. 29-31, and on Nov. 2 they'anziounced the evacuation of the town, 
which is in the Caucasus foothills some 70 miles S.W. of Mozdok and 
the terminus of a branch line running southward in the direction 
of Mt. Elbruz. The same day the Germans claimed the capture of ' 
Alagir, commanding the main approaches to the Mamison Pass. The 
Russians explained on Nov. 3 that 2 Panzer Divisions, reformed after 
their defeat at Mozdok, had been joined by an, infantry force, a 
Rumanian Alpine division, and 1,500 Ceras Marines,-and was thrust- 
ing up the valleys ofthe Terek tributaries. On Nov. 5 they claimed some 
success'in holding up the attack east of Alagir, and on the 7th and 8th 
reported counter-attacks im which heavy losses were inflicted on the 
Germans. In the western Caucasus alow but steady progress was made 
- N.E. of Tuapse. By Nov. 9 the German offensive in the Caucasus had 

apparently been brought to a standstill. te 

the Baltic Sea the Russians reported the sinking of 4 large and 6 
other transports, and in the Gulf of Finland that of a destroyer. 
Russian of total numbers of aircraft lost were not available, but 
German claims were high; e.g. on Oct. 26 60 Russian and 4 German 
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lost, on Oct. 28 44 Russian and 2: German, and on Oct. 29 and 30 
134 Russian and8 German. They gave the number destroyed between 
Oct. 4 and 31 as 615*Russian and 56 German. They also claimed the 
sinking of many cargo vessels and tankers on the Lower Volga and in 
. the Caspian Sea; e.g. on the night of Oct. 29 alone they stated that 
bombers had sunk 7 tankers and 2 transports in the Caspian, and gave 
the total for October as 33.cargo ships and transports sunk, and 32 
g sid damaged, including some on Lake Ladoga and in the Black 


The Germans also claimed (Oct. 27) that Timoshenko had thrown in 
his last reserves in an attempt to gain the initiative on a broad front, 
from N.W. of Stalingrad to south of the city. The Russians were also, 
they said (Oct. 28) massing large numbers of troops near Ostashkov and _ 
Selisharevo and in the triangle Kalinin-Bologoye-Penoe, preparatory 
to launching a winter offensive. These concentrations were heavily 
bombed by the Luftwaffe. Murmansk was also bombed on several 
occasions; and, in the Caucasus, Tuapse and Ordzhonikidze. - 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA i 
There was pragtically no air activity over Malta during the period 
and on Nov. 1 it was announced that for four days no Axis plane 
bad been able to reach,the island. 
. Allied eir attacks were made on Canea and Maleme airfields in Crete 
on several nights, and fires and heavy explosions caused. On Oct. 27 it 
was announced that U.S. bombers had scored 2 hits on a large tanker 
in a convoy and shot down 3 more fighters, and on Nov. 3 direct, hits 
- were announced on 2 destroyers S.W. of Crete. A laden cargo ship and a 
tanker were hit in the Central Mediterranean on the night of Nov. 3 
and 3 hits scored on escorting destroyers; the Italians claimed that in 
these attacks 4 British 'planes were shot down by tlie convoy's air escort. 
On Nov. 6 it was announced that British submarines had sunk 2 coastal 
vessels laden with food, a-‘medium and 2 small supply ships, and a tug.’ 
_ A beached supply ship had also been destroyed, and 2 torpedo hits 
scored on a large escorted tanker. ` . z : 

Italian warships claimed to have sunk 2 British submarines during 
the period. On Nov. 6 the Germans announced that a convoy of 24 shi 
had left Gibraltar during the night bound for Malta, escorted by the  , 
` Rodney, an air escort, and*also transports and tankers. 


` NORTH AFRICA 

Pressure was maintained on Rommel’s forces throughout Oct. 25 
night and the next day, when on two occasions the Allied air forces 
broke up Axis concentrations peepee to attack the new British 
positions, On Oct. 27 an armo clash developed on a larger scale 
than hitherto, ending in the enemy being driven off with: considerable 
losses, while the British tank losses were light. In the air the Luftwaffe 
were on the defensive and t destruction was done on Axis landing 
ands and to convoys of lorries on the coast road. Off Tobruk on 
.'28'a tanker and a large cargo steamer were destroyed, and at 
Mersa Matruh the docks were heavily bombed. on Oct. 27. Late that 
day Stukas attempted to attack. British forward positions but were 
dispersed and 13 destroyed. m w 
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Minor tank actions followed on Oct. 28, a concentration of some 200, 
Axis tanks which moved across the British positions being driven off 
with loss. That night a new attack was launched, and many prisoners 
taken, while Axis counter-attacks which followed were easily stopped. 
In particular, on Oct. 29 a concentration of 200 Aris tanks massed for 
attack was discovered by the Air Force, and bombed so heavily that 
it was completely broken up. Up to date, twice every day since the 
British attack began the road from Matruh to Tobruk, some 250 miles 
long, had been raked by the fire of long-range fighters, and very large .- 
numbers of lorries and vehicles of all sorts wreéked or disabled, all 


- without the loss of any aircraft. 


On Oct. 30 night the British forces pushed further ahead in the coastal 
sector, taking prisoners, and leaving a pocket of Axis troops between 
the British lines and the.coast, and next day 3 successful incidents took 
place: a Panzer H.Q. was thoroughly "shot up" from the air, a camp 
near Matruh was wrecked and a train nearby destroyed, and the road 
between Sollum and Sidi Barrani was heavily attacked and petrol 
lorries blown up, 13 Axis 'planes being also destroyed. . 

On Oct. 31 night the Axis went to the relief of their forces in the 

et near the coast: some tanks got through to-the infantry, but on 

ov. 1 no attempt was madé to break out. Stukas tried to dive bomb 

the British positions, but were and dropped their bombs on 

their own troops, while 7 of them and a fighter were shot down. That 

day 2 more escorted vessels entering Tobruk were destroyed, and on 
Nov. 2 another blown up and a fourth damaged. 

On Nov. 2 an armoured battle on a considerable scale took place, 
following an attack the previous night by British infantry from the 
Tel el Eisa area. -By dawn they had smashed their way through the ~ 
Axis defences, and armoured forces at once poured through the gap. 
A tank battle followed on the plain N.E. of Tel el Aqagir and some 
7 miles south of Sidi Abd el Rahman. This went well for the Allies, 
and by that night El Aqaqir had been occupied, while 70 Axis tanks 
were believed to have been put out of action. This break through was 
described as opening the second phase of the Allied attack, in which, 
„according to the Germdns, General Montgomery threw in 500 tanks in 
the greatest tank battle of the whole campaign. That night and on 
Nov. 3 the advance continued; the Axis forces were driven west of Abd. 
el- Rahman, leaving their positions further gouth, at Deir el Angar, 
Munassib, and Hemeimat “in the air", and necessitating their aban- 


` donment, Hemeimat, a very strong position, being given up without a 


blow. The penetration of Rommel’s left flank had, in fact, invalidated 
the whole of his line of 40 miles stretching south to the Qattara depres- 
sion, and on Nov. 3a general retreat began. Very early that mo a 
mass moyement of trahsport along the coast road was discovered by 
Allied aircraft, and at once a non-stop attack was launched on it day 
and night, which caused enormous destruction. The enemy’s dis- 
ordered columns were now attacked by land and from the air with such. 
speed and determination that by the evening of Nov. 4 General von Thoma, 
had been captured, General von Stumme killed, and some 280 Axis tanka 
destroyed and 270 guns captured or put out of action. Since the offen- 
Sive began on Oct. 23 dver 300 Axis aircraft had been destroyed or 
badly damaged in the air and at least 300 on the ground, while at sea 


— 
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-it was estimated that 50,000 tons of shipping had been sunk and an 
equal quantity damaged. . . 
` In an Order of the Day on Nov. 4 General Montgomery said that 
in 12 days of battle the enemy had been worn down and “is now in our 
power". He urged the troops to keep-up the pressure, as ‘‘we have the 
chance of putting the whole Panzer Army in the bag, and we shall do 
so" * 


Rommel placed a screen of tanks and anti-tank guns across his 
northern front to fight a delaying action; but on Nov. 2 night a British 
armoured brigade began to probe this line, and by Nov. 4 had destroyed 
most of both tanks and guns. New Zealanders then attacked at one - 
point and 2 armoured brigades went through at others. This was the 
turning point. The Axis forces broke and a precipitate retreat began. 
By Nov. 5 Fuka and el Daba airfields had been occupied, and scores of 
Axis 'planes found abandoned, some not seriously damaged. That day 
4,000 prisoners were taken, and 59 Italian and 20 German tanks, and 
General Montgomery told the.press that he had passed 3 armoured 
divisions through the gaps forced in Rommel's lines and that these 
were now operating in his rear. It was now evident that the Italians 
in the southern sector had been abandoned by their allies, who had 
taken most of their transport and supplies, and would have to surrender. 
At the same time the nucleus of the Panzer Corps was still intact, and 
the German A.A. fire was intense and accurate. 

By Nov. 6 evening over 20,000 prisoners had been counted, and 
350 tanks, 400 güns, and thousands of vehicles captured intact or dis- 
abled. Rommel made a stand on the Fuka escarpment on-Nov. 5, but 
was quickly driven back, while his troops and transport were bombed 
day and night, and on the road west of Matruh heavy casualties 
inflicted. By Nov. 6 night Halfaya Pass and the neighbourhood were 
also being raided. Benghazi and Tobruk were heavily bombed by day, 
and a tanker and a cargo ship destroyed. On Nov. 7 Axis troops fighting 
a delaying action at Matruh were surrounded and all rounded up by 
Nov. 7 evening. In the south the H.Q. of 3 Italian divisions were 
captured. Prisoners counted now totalled 40,000, with 900-1,000 guns 
captured, or destroyed, and 500 tanks Estimates of the number of Axis 
troops killed and wounded gave this as 40,000. : 

On Nov. 8 it was announced that 6 Italian divisions were now com- 
pletely isolated. One of them, the Folgore Division of parachutists, 
offered some resistance, but the others did not, and 2 divisional 
generals surrendered that day. Next day the pursuit of the Germans 
went on, and much destruction was done among transport near-Bugq- 
buq and-in the Halfaya and Sollum areas. Heavy rain on Nov. 6 and 
7, however, slowed down the pace of the pursuit for 2 or 3 days. 

The number of British seh Allied aircraft lost during the period, 
including those in the Mediterranean area, was 84. 

The German accounts of the battle maintained, up till Nov. 6, that 
Rommel, despite losses, remained master of the battlefield, and had 
been able to secure coniplete freedom of action. On Nov. 6 they declared : 
that the Axis forces had been able to maintain a‘line from the Qattara 
Depression to the coast by skilful tactics of elastic defence “which 
gives them all the offensive possibilities ‘of desert warfare". In the 
earlier stages of the battle they claimed the destruction of large 
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numbers of British tanks, e.g. they stated that in the action pn Nov. 2. 
the British lost at least a third of those still remaining to them. 
As to aircraft they gave losses between Oct. 1t and 31 as 187 British in 
t and over the Mediterranean. 
` Nov. 8 Allied H.Q. announced that U.S. Forces, with the support 
of British naval and air units had landed in the night at numerous 
points in French North Africa. They ‘were led by Rangers (Com- 
mandos) at rà ints, and followed by parachutists, whose task 
was to get control of airports and communications. Near Algiers 2, 
and near Oran 1 airfield had been taken. At two points opposition 
was offered by shore batteries and warships; this was being dealt with 
by.British naval units. , - 

The Algiers defences were reported to have sunk 2 Allied ships; at 

. 8 p.m., however, the city surrendered. At most of the beaches where 
landings were made there was no opposition, but at Oran 2 smalt 
Allied vessels were reported sunk and 1 transport hit by torpedo. 
Vichy reported a naval action off Casablanca, in which their losses were ~ 
serious. Radio Morocco announced on Nov. &.that Rabat air base 
had been evacuated. : 

Press reports gave the points of landing as near Algiers, east and 
west of Oran, Casablanca and Safi, and at Mogador, ir, and 
Philippeville (in Algieria G0 miles from the Tunisian frontier). 

Vichy radio stated on Nov. 9 that German "planes dive-bombed 
3 U.S. transports off Algiers; they were broken up by Allied fighters, - 
but hit and set on fire 2 American vessels. The situation at Oran was 
confused, but the American grip om the port was tightening. Casa- 
blanca was being attacked by forces, with tanks landed a few miles 
east of the port, and Safi had been occupied. 


‘ .. PACIFIC AREA ` 
Japanese attacks continued on the U.S. positions on Guadalcanal, 
but every attempt to pierce their lines was repelled: On Oct. 28 some 
50 Japanese warships were stated to have moved into the Solomons 
area. The previous day 2 forces were seen on their way there, one 
near Florida Island and the other near Santa Isabel Island, with air- 
craft-carriers near Stewart Island. An aur battle took place across _ 
150 miles of water and hits were scored by U.S. 'planes on 2 aircraft- 
carriers, heavy bombs were dropped on 2 battleships, one of the Kongo 
class, and 3 cruisers were torpedoed. Over 100 Japanese 'planes were 
shot down, and probably 50 more; Japanese 'planes sank a U.S. aircraft- 
carrier. On the night of Oct. 27 Catalinas attacked warships 400 miles 
N.E. of Guadalcanal and an aircraft-carrier was hit by torpedoes and a 
cruiser by 2 bombs. The U.S. Navy admitted that up to Oct. 27 their 
losses in the Guadalcanal fighting had been the destroyer Porter, 
1 aircraft-carrier badly damagéd and later sunk, and several vessels 
damaged, while the Japanese had lost 2 carriers, 2 heavy and 1 light 
' cruiser damaged, and 22 or more 'planes destroyed The Japanese 
- admitted 2 carriers and a cruiser damaged and 40 'planes lost, but 
claimed that over 200 U.S. ’planes had been destroyed. The Japanese 
~ radio declared that “the main,stre of the U.S. fleet is exterminated; 
Japan's victory is unparalleled in the history of the world”. 
On Oct. 27 the Japanese again pierced the U.S. lines on Guadalcanal 
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but were ejected, and there were no more reports of Japanese landings 
or actions at sea. On the following day there were only slight skirmishes 
on-the island, and Col: Knox announced that the Japanese Navy had 
retired from the Solomons and that the Americans were in control of 
the positions in Guadalcanal and were gettifig supplies through to their 
troops. By Oct. 31 the Japanese had retired 16 miles, and on Nov. 1 
for the first time in 2 weeks U.S. warships shelled Japanese positions 
on Guadalcanal, destroying guns and buildings. 

On the night of Nov. 2 Japanese forces landed again on Guadalcanal, 
this time east of Lunga airfield. On the previous night U.S. dive- 
bombers had attacked the’ Japanese in the NW. and on Nov. 2 des- 
troyers, in support of U.S. land attacks, shelled the Japanese positions. 
For the next 2 days U.S. forces drove the J&panese back westwards, 
but more Japanese landings followed on Nov. 5 and fighting took place 
6 miles E. and W. of Lunga-airfield; in the Japanese attacks in the 
N.W., however, it was stated by Col. Knox that their losses were-4 or 
5 to 1. By Nov. 7 the U.S. forces had advanced eastward from L 
and also repulsed Japanese attacks from the west and next day the 
eastward advance had passed Koli Pt." The same day U.S. m.t.bs 
hit 2 destroyers dË Lunga and probably sank one, and bombers attacked 
a light cruiser and 10 destroyers 150 miles’ north of Guadalcanal, 
shooting down 12 Japátlese planes, for the loss of 4, and gtonng lite on 
theships. It was announced on Nov. 7 that since the American i 
in Guadalcanal nearly 5,200 Japanese were known to have been killed, _ 
not counting those in the areas still in Japanese hands, and that in 
October 369 Japanese 'planes had been destroyed in the Pacific. 

. In New Guinea the Allied advance continued; on Oct. 31 Alola was. 
captured, and on Nov. 2 Kokoda. Allied bombers kept up constant 
attacks on Rabaul, Lae, Salamaua, and Buna, and bombing attacks . 
prevented the Japanese from landing reinforcements there on Nov. 2 
and forced the convoy to withdraw. The Allies continued to advance 
beyond Kokoda, and by Nov. 10-had enveloped the Japanese behind 
Oivi, 55 miles south of Buna, after fierce fighting. On Nov. 8 U.S. 
troops landed for the first time in New Guinea, and penetrated to near 
Buna. By this time only the coastal strip in the Buna-Gona area was . 
left in Japanese hands and it was learned that they had been cleared 
from Goodenough Island, at the west end of the D'Entrecasteaux 
Group on Oct. 23. Timor was also bombed for 4 days running at the 
urs ot November; also Kupang, in Dutch Timor, Gasmata, and 
Rekata Bay. Japanese raids on Port Moresby and Darwin did ‘only 
slight damage., PE l 

On Oct. 23 and 24 bombs were dropped on the submarine base and 
camps at Kiska in the Aleutians. ' B 

On Nov. 3 the U.S. Navy announced that in the action near Savo 
Is. on Oct. 11 3 enemy cruisers and 5 destroyers had been sunk, and 
not only 1 and 4 respectively, claimed at the time. _ v 


The 'Sino- Jápanese War. The Chinese announced on Nov. 4 that they’ 
had succeeded in preventing the Japanese from crossing to the sou 
bank of the Yellow River at Paotau in W. Suiyuan. ‘On Nov. 6 offen- 
sive operations were by the Japanese in the Shasi area of Hupeh, 
below Ichang, on the Yangtze. On Oct. 27 Chinese 'planes bombed 
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Yuncheng airfield in South Shansi and on the night of Nov. 1 much 
damage was done to Japanese military establishments by a raid on 
Hankow. Hongkong was attacked for the 7th time on Oct. 28, and a 
cargo ship set on fire; 1 Allied bomber was lost. On Oct. 31 2 Japanese 
transports were blown up off the coast of Fukien by Chinese mines. 
5 Japanese bombers based in Burma attacked Paoshau on Oct. 27 
and 20 others raided Mengtze; 2 Japanese fighters were shot down. 


: BURMA AND INDIAN OCEAN 

On Nov. 3 it was stated that there had been patrol activity on the 
Burma-India frontier, where the Japanese and hostile Burmans were 
trying to push out parties to penetrate the fringes of the British a patrol 
aréas. 50 Japanese bombers, accompanied by 45 fighters, raid 
airfields in the Dibrugarh area in N. Assam on Oct. 25, and again on 
Oct. 26 and 28 airfields in Assam were attacked, rather heavy damage 

ing caused on the 26th. 6 of the raiders were known to have been 
shot down in these attacks. U.S. 'planes bombed Akyab on Oct. 26, 
Lashio on 27th, and Rangoon on Nov. 6, much damage being caused to 
the port area. The R.A.F. attacked Pakokku and Shwebo on Oct. 29 
and 30. On Nov. 1 a German communiqué ^ie that U-boats had 
reached the Indian Ocean and that 8 ships had been sunk east of Cape 


a 

E. African troops reached Fianarantsoa, 260 miles 
et of the capital, on Oct. 29, and 440 prisoners were taken in a short 
action 16 miles north of the town. On Nov. 4, Vichy reported that 
severe losses had been inflicted on the British in fighting 9 miles south 
~ of Fianarantsoa, but in response to a request from the Governor- 
General, an armistice was granted from 2 p.m. on Nov. 5. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 


. Oct. 28.—Darlan arrived in Algiers and held a conference with the 
military chiefs of Algeria and Tunisia. 

Nov. 8.—General Giraud's broadcast, messages of General Eisen- 
hower, and American leaflets. (See French North Africa.) 

General de Gaulle’s broadcast. (See Great Britain.) 

An armistice was concluded in Algiers during the evening between 
the G.O.C.-in-C. in North Africa, authorized by Admiral Darlan, and 
the American commander of the lauding force. vt was announced that 
the French garrison was to remain in barracks but was to retain its 
arms, and that order was to be maintained by American troops. Vichy 
radio also announced that all sea traffic between Marseilles and m 
Africa had been interrupted. 

Nov. 9.—Vichy wireless stated that British troo to 
disembark at Algiers. It was announced from Allied pu thàt eral 
Giraud had assumed the leadership of the French movement to prevent 
Axis aggression in North Africa, and was to organize the French North 
African army to fight by the side of the United Nations. 
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ARGENTIN A 


Nov. 3.—General Justo, a former Tet speaking at a luncheon 
given by the British Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires, stated that 
the only possible basis of lasting peace lay in the triumph of the ` 
United Nations, and that most Argentinians shared his ideals. He said 
that Argentina should not shirk her nsibilities and sacrifices, for 
her peace and welfare could not be achieved by turning her back on 
liberal tradition and by pem obligations undertaken in contract 
with her continental brothers. It was.suicidal to refuse to contribute 
to the cause of dem 

Nov. 4.—The authorities prohibited the circulation of the American 
magazine Time. The Minister of the Interior prohibited a meeting of 

Rapport: for Russia arranged to tale pce Buenos Aire on Nov. 7. 

9.—An article in La Nacion stated that the Allied blow struck 
in North Africa meant that "'the final hour of the war is drawing near”. 
"The step taken by the United States will be hailed by all countries 
hostile to the Axis", it said, and also expressed the view that the, 
U.S.A. was defending South America by attacking in Africa, because 
"the Msi of, Africa by the Germans is a project which has long 


been prepared" ^ 


AUSTRALIA 

Od. 29.—It was announced that Sir Thomas Gordon, had been 

ki Suena. Director of Shipping. 

neral MacArthur issued.a statement dicli that “no nation 

in the world is making a more supreme war effort than Australia", 
which was using its relatively meagre resources to the utmost in a 
universal war effort embracing all parties. He said Australia had 
unanimously and completely supported him in his mili command, 
and ‘that the harmony and: co-operation between A and 
. Americans had been "inspirational". 

Nov. 6.—Message of congratulation from Mr. Churchill- re the 
Egyptian campaign. (Ses Great Britain.) 


- 


BELGIUM : i ; 
Od. 28.—The News Agency announced that deportations of Jews 
were still being carried out on a e scale. 600 Jews were recently 


sent from Liége tp an unknown destination, and later 181 more were 
sent to Malines to join“a contingent leaving for Upper Silesia and 
the Ukraine. 5,250 Jews had also ‘deported from 

Oct. 30.— The Minister of Justice and Information, in London, stated 
that reports had reached the Government that the German authorities 
had started forced deportations of Belgian workers to Germany, and 
had conscripted men between 20 and 40 in the Liége region who were 
bachelors, or married without children. He protested against ‘‘this 
odious outrage against international law and the human conscience", 
and appealed for a ''just punishment” of this new German crime. ' 

Oct, 31.—It was learned that part ef thé population had recently 
been forced to leave the coastal area and move to the interior, while 
the. Germans had brought to the Flemish coast Soviet workers and 
Belgian Jews-to build fortifications. . ; 
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' Nov. 1.—Brussels radio threatened reprisals following the German 
allegation that German prisoners on the central sector of the East 
Front had had their hands shackled or their hands and feet manacled 
‘for interrogation purposes. ~~ i 
BULGARIA . 
‘Oct, 28.—King Boris, opening Parliament, stated that Bulgarian 
licy was based on "'close co-operation and friendship" with the Axis 
owers arid their allies, and on loyalty to the Tripartite and Anti- . 
Comintern Pacts. The Army was becoming more efficient, and measures 
had been taken to ensure a fairer distribution of food, stabilization of 
. Prices, and the maintenance of the balance between internal and ex- 
ternal prices. ` ` 
Oct. 31.—It was learned that a German economic delegation had 
arrived in Sofia to negotiate increased exchanges of goods with. 
Germany. 
', Nov. 1.—R from Ankara stated that 20 Bulgarian Jews had 
been sentenced in Sofia, accused of having taken part in secret meetings 
and distributing leaflets abusing King Boris and other leaders. 


CANADA. ° . 

Oct, 30.—The ent of Labour announced that the evacuation 
of Japanese from the restricted: coastal areas of British Columbia was 
virtually completed. Up to the end of September 19,227 had been 
moved, and the trensference of the remaining 2,122 arranged for. 

Oct. 31.—Lord Bennet, speaking to the Canadian and Empire Clubs 
in Toronto; challenged the validity of allegations by the Canadian 
Nationalists that, Britain was icted to &elfish im ism. He 
defended British policy in India, and criticized Mr. Willkie’s strictures 
on it. Referring to the attitude of French Canada to the war, he said 
tbat in Western Canada he had found a preponderance of opinion that 
the absorption of Canada by the U.S.A. would be preferable to the 
continued domination of her policies by a minority iuh rejected full 

ership in the Commonwealth. _ ` 

Nov. 2.—The War-Time Prices Trade Board published an order 
"freezing" many private business enterprises at the existing scale of 
operations, and prohibiting the creation of new selling outlets, the 
stocking of goods not y handled, and removal to larger premises 
except by permit. : 

Nov. 4.—It was announced that M. Wilgress, Chip Minister of 








Trade and Commerce, Maj.-General Odlum, and Mir. Chipman, had been 
appointed as the first Ministers respectively to Russia,China, and Chile; 
Me Davis. Justice of the Supreme Court in ‘Saskatchewan, was 
appointed High Commissioner in Australia. 

-The National War Services Department announced that requisitions 
received from the Defence Services would ihvolve calling into the Army - 
before the end of 1942 about 34,000 men, bringing the total for the 
half-year to 118,542. sat a Í 

Nov. 5.—The spokesman for the Department of External Affairs, 
told the press that the transfer of Allied mercharítmen to Germany 
. permitted by the Vichy Government would not make any difference to 
the relations between the Vichy and Canadian Governments. . 


-— 
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Nov. 8.—Mr. Mackenzie King issued a statement on Canadian- 
French relations, in which he said that, now that the war for the 
liberation of France had entered the stage of active and offensive 
combat, Canada, “whose people more than any other had felt the 
agony of France", had a special duty to do all in her power to make 
known to the French people the true attitude and real purpose of the 
operations now being undertaken. He considered that it was important 
to guard against misunderstanding the conduct of some -Frenchmen 
who might resist the forces of the United Nations; in no circumstances 
could that mean that Canada was at war with France, because whatever 
resistance wis encountered would in reality be German, conducted by 
French leaders who were the tools and. puppets of the Germans. ` 
Those Frenchmen who fought against the United Nations would not 
have their hearts in the fight, and the mass of the French people 
‘impatiently awaited the hour of liberation. “It is our mission’, the 
statement said, "to remove all doubt from their minds that we are 
eager to help them and help them soon fo win back liberty, which 
never seemed so precious as smce it was lost". It ended with a warning 
against Nazi Jens directed from the Vichy radio to French 
Canadians, and said that all Canadians should keep their ears attuned to 
the authentic voice of the Francesof liberty, humanity, and civilization. 

I3 My E * 


CHILE- NES sae n ! 

Oct. 26.—The press reported that the police were watching a number | 
of German. associations, and had seed several secret radio sets. 

Oct. 30.—A student demonstration took place at Santiago against 
the criticism of Chile and Argentina in the Boston- speech ‘of Mr. 
Sumner Welles. The demonstration ended amicably so far as the U.S.A. 
was concerned, and President Rios told the students that he could not 
hide his sympathies for the democratic cause. E 


CHINA z ` 
Oct. 29.—Dr. Sie Cheoukarig was appointed first Chinese Minister to 
the Vatican. . - `- 
Oct. 81.—General Chiang Kai-shek, in a speech before the People's . 
Political Council,’ stated that China had many internal problems to 
- solve after the war was won. “It is not for us boastfully to claim the 
position of leadership in Asia", he said. ‘We shall do well neither to 
underestimate nor to overestimate our own importance and dignity.” 
The Washington Conference had made China one of four main Powers, 
but the degree of inadequacy of the national reconstruction of China 
revealed her sense of unworthiness, and he stressed that China must 
- fulfil her responsibilities towards the world by building up her own 
strength, intensifying her tions for the countér-offensive, and 
not indulging in vainglorious thoughts. In many respects, he said, the 
nation had not yet met the fundamental requirements for the imple- 
- mentation of her war policy, and practical measures must be devised 
for co-ordinating her efforts. “We must convert indifference into 
enthusiasm, a negative into a positive attitude, and give up irrespon- 
sibility and also the tendency to blame others. Our intelligentsia and 
rider people cannot any longer maintain a posture of complacent 
ess." Gi - e cR 
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He called on the members of the Council to eradicate the ‘bad old 
habits of insincerity, display, indolence, and dilatoriness", and to make 
the people realize that "our new national status of equality might bé 
lost as easily as it was difficult to reach". The war situation was 
favourable, and the dawn of victory and the success of reconstruction 
could be seen, but the numerous difficulties of the internal.situation 
must be met. : 

Nov. 3.—The Foreign Minister told the press, on his return from 
America, that the American war effort was “tremendous”, and that’ 
the U.S.A. was building a “great, tough, unbeatable army”. He had the 
. distinct impression that the “uphill toil" was over, and he was sure that 
“final and complete victory" would come “‘in the not distant future". 
Aid to China was limited only by the question of rt and the 
"human factor". Referring to his visit to Canada, he said he had met, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, and added: "I realized for the first time the 
conception of the British Commonwealth of Nations". He said China 
would demand the return of Manchuria, Formosa, and the Luchu Islands 
after the war, but added that she had “no territorial ambition” except 
over countries which were rightly hers. 


e. 

CUBA , 
Nov. 5.—It was learned that a confederation of workers in Havana 

had offered to send skilled labour, numbering approximately 10,000 men, 

for war work in the U.S.A. a 

resentative's expression of Cuban support for U.S.A. 


` 


Army 
(See U.S.A. 


=> 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA : | 

Od.27.—Dr. Benesh broadcast a message from London to the 
-7 Czech people on the eve of Czechoslovak Independence Day, in which 

he spoke dt dissensions between Hitler and Göring and several generals 
who were opposed to the summer offénsive in Russia. He warned the 
Czechs that they would soon hear new speeches from the Gèrman 
leaders in which they would say that they never wanted this war, and 
would indicate the ility of some agreement; every such speech 
would end with a desperate threat that if in the end Germany fell, 
she would drag the whole of Europe to destruction with her. The Allied 
nations would not be intimidated, however, and the guilty would be’ 
justly punished.’ He referred to a recent speech by the German Secretary 
of State in the Protectorate, which showed that Hitler was concerned 
with the destruction of the Czech State and not with justice for the ' 
German minority, and said the text of this speech would be laid on the 
table of the Armistice Conference at the end of the war. 

Nov. 2.—1t was announced in Prague that 18 Czechs had been shot 
. for "high treason”. ; 

Nov. 5.—It was learned that the Germans had issued a decree, 
empowering the Minister of Justice to debar all barristers and those 
reading for the Bar "who manifest anti-Reich feelings" from practising. 

Nov. 7.—It was learned that 76 Czechs were executed during 
October, according to German official reports. ` 


Y 
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DENMARK 

. Oct. Z7 —A Royal decree was issued stating that King Christian “for 
the duration of his illness has handed the conduct of the Government 
to the Heir Apparent, Crown Prince Frederick”. : 
` Nov. 5.—New German Minister ap inted. (See Germany.) 


—— a 








It was learned that the Foreign er had visited Berlin and 
negotiated with the German leaders on Nov. 2. 

The evacuation of the only Danish division hitherto on the mainland 
to the islands of Fyen, Langeland, and Lolland, ordered by the new 
German commander, was completed. 

Nov. 6.—It was announced that all ports on the mainland north of 
Lim-fiord had been closed to neutral shipping from Nov. 1. 

Nov. 8.—King Christian asked the Foreign Mihister, Hr. Scavenius, 
to form a new Cabinet. 


EGYPT i 

Nov. 5.—The Prime Minister stated at the Anglo-Egyptian Union in 
Cairo that Egypt would never have signed the treaty of alliance with 
Britain if, abové the material interests and political principles, she 
had not realized that the union of the two countries was based on the 
tenets of democracy, and therefore in helping her Ally Egypt was 
helping the cause of democracy. 


FRANCE 


Oc 27.—Vichy radio announced that if 30,000 skilled workers out of 
the 150,000 demanded by Germany from the whole of France were not 
supplied from the unoccupied zone, the line of demarcation between . 
the two zones, “which is now a symbolic and temporary line, will . 
become a real and lasting frontier”. 

Oct, 28.—Reports from New York stated that the Germans had 
demanded from the Vichy Government the surrender of all merchant- 
men, of whatever nationality, now in French harbours, totalling about 
300,000 tons. x 

The Minister of Colonies, in a broadcast to Governor Annet of Mada- 
gascar, stated that. Madagascar remained French soil, and that “with- 
out provocation or revolt" the French authorities in Madagascar would 
know how to show the occupying Power that neither propaganda nor 
constraint could change their determingtion by one iota. 

Oci.29.—Marshal Pétain received Cardinal Suhard and Cardinal 
Gerlier, Archbishops of Paris and Lyons, and also entertained the Papal 
Nuncio and the Vichy representative at the Holy See to lunch. 

It was learned that the Minister to Uruguay had resigned owing to 
disagreement with the Vichy Government. 

Oct. 30.—Darlan returned to Vichy from North Africa. 

: The Secretary for Industrial Production, r lying to questions on 
the recruitment of workers for Germany, said thet there had not been 
and would not be any resort to force in the unoccupied zone, but if 
workers refused to go from there the occupied zone alone would have 
to carry the whole burden. : 

Swiss reports stated that strikes had broken out in the department of 
Haute Savoie following orders to certain workmen, who had been 
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picked out as "volunteers" to go to Germany, to report for medical 
examinatiou. i ' s 
.. Od. 31.—It was learned that German mechanized units had been 
Bent to the Haute Savoie, where strikes were spreading. Vichy radio 
announced that 3 more trainloads of workers had left Paris for 
Germany, and 2 others from Angouleme and Rouen. 3 
Mr. Bevin's broadcast to French workers. (Ses Great Britain.) 
Nov. 1.—Vichy radio broadcast an Order of the Day issued by the 
Paris Prefect of Police, thanking his men for their “efforts in stamping 
out subversive activities", and stating that since Oct. 13 the police had 
arrested many “Communists and terrorists", and discovered large 
stores of explosives, arms, and other weapons in French homes. 
Nov. 2:—Marcel Déat, leader of the Rassemblemont National Popu- 
` lare, stated in a speech in Paris, referring to Marshal Pétain, “Not much 
‘more is needed to make the saviour of the fatherland, but there i$ 
also little needed to e you its grave-digger. One expects you to 
frustrate the calculations of the Vichy gentlemen, to give at last the 
signal for the coming together of the pions of the national revolu- 
tion, to begin by dismissing the American Chargé d'Affaires, and to 
come back to Paris’. In a review of the war, he sad that the only 
lace left for the opening of a second front was Africa, and there lay 
rance's chief danger and also her best opportunity. He urged that 
Dakar must be firmly defended, and expressed his gratitude for the 
measures decided upon by Laval, Pétain, agd Darlan. At the end of 
the meeting, the Fassa Dament passed a resolution ing Laval and 
Pétain to speed up the establishment of the future Parti Unique (into 
which the Rassemblement was to be converted), and calling on all 
"national revolutionaries” to use all their efforts “in the fight against 
^7 o. ‘distress, for the defence of the Empire in collaboration with the German 
forces, and for the final incorporation of France into the new Europe". 
It was learned that the resistance of French workers to deportation 
to Germany was Lec AE a namber of factories-had been forced 
^to close. The Paris police been reinforced by 500 men for the city 
and 3,000 for the süburbs, and it was learned that police officials were 
henceforth to receive a "danger.allowance" of 560 francs monthly. 
Paris radio announced that the Douai court had sentenced a school- 
master of Lomme and 3 Lille women to imprisonment for “‘Communist”’ 
activities; 3 "Communists" were sentenced to imprisonment at a Paris 
mass trial, and a citizen of Strasbourg. was sentenced to death and 
ived of civic rights for listening to British broadcasts. 
ov. 3.—Message from British railwaymen. (See Great Britain.) 
The German wireless announced that 2 bombs exploded in Vichy in 
front of the offices of Pétain’s committee for social propaganda and of 
"thé office of the French People's Movement. Bomb explosions also 
x in Limoges and other towns in unoccupied France. i 
ov. 4:—Doriot stated in Paris that France must reach an under- 
standing with Germany in order to be. able to defend French-West 
Africa effectively. If France were incorporated in the New Europe, he 
said, the solution of all the present problems would not be difficult. 
' ^ It was confirmed that Laval had handed over to Germany and Italy 
the 35 merchant ships under Allied flags which were caught in French 
Mediterranean ports at the time of the French collapse, and that some 


a 
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of these ships had already left France for Axis ports. Of the total of 
120,000 tons, 13 ships were to be used by Germany and 22 by Italy. 

Nov. 5.—The Vichy Commissioner for National Health stated that 
the harvest of 1942 was inferior to that of 1941 because of the dry 
weather, “This year the tasks will be much harder than last year 
because the means for help are dwindling’, he said. Quoting figures of 
State assistance, he said that one out of 40 Frenchmen was clothed by 
the Government, and nearly 2 million daily meals Bad been served in 
soup kitchens, while 1 million people had is taken to special homes . 
provided by, the National Health 

It was learned that the Germans had di all.points and cross- 
Aracks from the railways in the coastal areas, to prevent the use of one 
railways by an invading army 

Nov. 8.—A letter from Pusdent Radsevelé was handed to Marshal 
Pétain at the time of the American landings in French North Africa, in 

. which it was stated that America sought no territorial aggrandisement 
and gave assurances that the American would be withdrawn 
immediately the Axis forces had been . The message also 
stated that the U.S.A. was always mindful of “the historic friendship i 
and mutual aid which we have so greatly given to each other”. 

Marshal Pétain replied to President Roosevelt by stating that he had 
heard of the American, ‘aggression” in North Africa “with amazement 
and grief". , He said the message of the President invoked pretexts ` 

» which nothing could justify, and imputed to the Axis intentions which 


had never been translated into actions. By- asking for an armistice ih . 


1940 he had sought to save the French Empire; the action of the 
American troops had put French honour to the test, and he stated that 
he would give the order for the French territories to defend themselves. 
President Roosevelt's message to the French peóple and Mr. Hull's 
statement on diplomatic relations with France. (Ses U.S.A.) 
Joint American-British declaration. ` (Ses Great Britain.) : 
- Laval handed to the U.S. Chargé d' in Vichy a formal noti- 
fication of the breaking off of relations between France and the U.S,A. 
General de Gaulle's message to French North Africa. (See Great 
Britain.) 
General Weygand arrived in Vichy. 
The frontier with Switzerland was sealed “until further notice". E 
- Nov. 9.—Paris radio reported clashes between demonstrators and - 
the police in Paris following the Congresa of the French Peuple 8 


Party. 


è Cai 


FRENCH MOROCCO 
Oct. 28.—General Nogués, the Resident General, declared at Rabat - 
that ‘Morocco, if attacked will be defended with unyieldi determina- 
tioh". He said the Moroccan coasts were as well protected as those of 
French West Africa, there were good troops there, Casablanca had “a 
noteworthy naval force", and at the slightest warning the mountain 
tribes in the Atlas would descend into the plains. 
Nov. 8.—General Giraud's broadcast, messages of General Eisen- 
hower, and American leaflets. (Ses French North A Jj 
. General de Gaulle's broadcast. (See Great Britatn.) 
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FRENCH NORTH AFRICA . 
^ Nov. 8.—President Roosevelt's message. (Ses U.S.A.) i 

-General Giraud broadcast from Algiers a message to the people of : 
French North Africa, stating that he had taken over command of the. 
French forces there. He said that for the last two years the French people 
had scrupulously kept the terms of the armistice in spite of the repeated 
violations by their enemies; but now the Axis wished to occupy North . 
Africa, and America had forestalled them. America had assured the 
French people of her “loyal and disinterested support"; "this is our 
chance of revival", he said. “We cahnot neglect this unexpected oppor- 
“tunity of recovery... . We have one passion—France; and’ one aim— 
victory. Remember that the African army holds in its hands the fate . 
of France". : E i 

Lt.-General Eisenhower, C.-in-C. of the Allied Expeditionary Force, - 
broadcast a message to the French people telling them that his forces * 
had arrived in North Africa as friends to make war on their enemies, 
with the sole aim of destroying the Axis and liberating France, and with 
no designs on any part of the French Empire. He asked for the co- 

tion of the le, and gave orders that by displaying the French 
I Ticolour and the US. flag by day and Ue ER EUR LE beams by 
night their friendship could be shown. Failure to display these signs 
would be infer as indicating hostile intent. He also issued in- 
structions to the E of the French Navy and merchant nayy to stay: 
where they were and not to scuttle, to the coastal defence units not to . e 
man their installations, to the air force to remain on the ground, and to 
the general public to obey the orders of the U.S. officers. By following ` 
these orders clashes would be avoided, and he called on the French to 
co-operate as comrades in "the common fight against the invaders of 
France" which had ehtered into ‘the phase of liberation". 

Leaflets were also dropped stating that the immediate purpose of 
the American landirigs was to protect French North Africa against the 
menace of an Axis invasion, and that their principal object. was the - 
same, às in 1917, to destroy the enemy and liberate invaded France. It 
was again státed that immediately the Axis threat had disappeared - 
these American troops would leave French territory, and that French 
sovereignty remained unaffected. .'"We know that we can count on 
- . your co-o tion to clear the road to victory and x", he concluded. . 
. General doi Gaulle's message. (See Great Britain. i g 
` FRENCH WEST AFRICA . 

Nov. 2.—Statentents re the defence of Dakar. (Ses France.) 

Nov. 3.—Vichy News Agency announced that about 1,000 French 
women and children bad left Dakar on repatriation. The Governor- 
General of French West Africa declared at St. Louis, Sen , that 
Dakar and French West Africa would be “a valuable card in Britain's 
hand", but that thé French had no intention-of letting anyope take 
this card from them. ` 

Nov. 4.—Admiral Lutzow's . statement re West Africa. (Ses 


wy.) l 
Nov. 8.—The Governor-General stated in'a broadcast that the time - 
. would not be long in coming when West as well as North Africa would 


` 
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be attacked by the Allies, and he stated that this attack would find the ' 
French population there “ready to carry out the Marshal’s orders". 








GERMANY . wn SER. eR . 
Oct. 28.— Erich Goller of Leipzig was executed for "preparing high 

treason abroad and serving with a foreign army during the war, 

although still a German subject". ' - 

Oct. 28.—It was confirmed that General Halder had been dis- 
missed from his post-as Chief of the General Staff, and succeeded by 

Oct. 29.—The Volktscher Bsobachier condemned the British raids on 
Italian cities and demanded “a punitive court to try this sworn enemy: 
of justice, the sanctity of treaties, soldierly warfare, and all human 
precepts”. ; i 

Oct: 30.—It was learned that Hitler had appointed Ley as Reich 
Housing Commissar to orgaņize accommodation for the homeless after 
British raids: Swedish, protest against searching of railway officials in 
Norway. (Ses Sweden.)  - ; 

Nov. l.—The Väkischer Beobachter published an article warning 
neutrals, semi-Allies, non-belligerents, and other countries remaining 
outside the war that Germany. and Italy and their allies would deter- 
minè Europe's destiny, that retribution would overtake those who stood 
aside from the war, and that they would receive "'condign treatment" 
for having prolonged the war. ve i ae: 

Nov. 2.—Reports from Moscow stated that the Essen Nattonal 
Zeitung had declared that Germany intended to draft for army service 
all Dutchmen capable of carrying arms. : 

Nov. 3.—It was learned that Hitler had issued a special order that 
all German, infantry regiments, except mountain troops, should 
henceforth be called grenadier regiments. : i 

Nov. 4.—Rear-Admiral Lutzow broadcast a statement referring to 
the landing of American troops in Liberia, and foreshadowed a large 
invasion of Africa by U.S. forces. He said the difficulties of ting 
in the Sahara were obviously very great. No one could tell where the 
main American landing would take place, for Dakar was too well- 
defended and the rest of the coastline too for mechanized trans- 


port. The British base in Gambia was to be le tothe American forces, — 


he said,~and from there they would invade Morocco and Algiers and! 
ther attack Europe from the south. “Against any landing attempt. 
Casablanca would be able to offer at least as strong resistance as did 
Dakar in 1940”, he concluded. nes j : i 


Goebbels, in an article in'Das Reich, stated that the fate of the . 


German continent was being decided at present in the East. “We are 
again faced with the et law of life and death, and it must reach 
fulfilment”, he said. ‘War is the final test, and we are put to this test 


to-day". “When we have reached the top we shall be able to see far ` ` 


and wide", he concluded, “and .evetywhere we look we shall see land © 
that belongs to us". ^ - NC t. y 

. Nov. 5.—It was learned thet Renthe-Fink, the Minister at 

ee had been withdrawn, and’ replaced by Dr. Best of the 

Foreign Office. The correspondent of the Trans-Ocean News Agency 


t 


£ 
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accused the Danish Government of “ still failing to draw the logical 

conclusions from the fact that Denmark has, to a certain extent, been 

- drawn into the vortex of the war", and added the warning, ‘Danish 
production could be increased if necessary.. Proof could thus be 
furnished that the Danish nation is ready to do its duty towards the 
countries which have made costly sacrifices". 

Nov. 7.—Goebbels decreed that, contrary to custom, no flags should 
be flown on Nov. 8, the anniversary of Hitler's putsch in 1923. 

Nov. 8.—Hitler addressed his party members at Munich on the eve 
of the anniversary of the 1923 Putsch. He said that destiny would give 
the victory to those who deserved it; in 1918 the Germans did not 
deserve it, but there would be no repetition of 1918, though the German 
people were fighting at present against the same enemies,both internal 
and external. During de previous war 2 million German soldiers were 

. killed in action, and in the present s le 350,000 had been killed. 
No more peace offers would come from y; the last one was. in 
1940, and since then the word had been only ‘‘fight’’. 

The reason why the Germans did not immediately take- "Stalingrad 


, Was that the remaining strong ints there were “not worth a second 


Verdun". The traffic of 30 ion tons of fuel and,9 million tons of 
peu had been stopped on the Volga, and therefore the German 
orces did not wish more blood to flow in an effort to take the remnants 
of the city. With regard to the situation in North Africa Hitler said 
"the enemy has meved forward and the enemy has moved back, but 
Nor in this war i$ the final result, and that you can leave to 
He said he had no need to waste words “‘about the lies of the old 

: Sonde President Roosevelt, in his attack on French North Africa. 

The Americans had begun to boast about a new submarine, but 
German constructors had not been asleep either; in 1940 when Churchill 
said he hàd overcome the submarine danger, only. & very few German 
submarines were sent out, but there were 10 times as many at home 
training crews for new submarines later on. With to the coming 
winter, he said German preparations were quite erent front the 

revious winter, and they were prepared for the hardest conditions. 
Many Germans were working on reconstrucfion in the -occupied 
countries, where they had a duty to look after the feeding and main- 
tenance of the whole of Europe, for Germany was “‘aiming at peace for 
Europe". He declared he could eat his heart out at-the thought of the 
British air attacks on Germany; before the German attacks on Warsaw 
he had five times asked the city to capitulate and only then did he order 
the measures "allowed by the rules of war". He promised that the 
British would find out that the German inventive spirit had not been 
idle, and that they would get an answer which would “take their 
breath away". “Think only that this war will decide whether Germany 
shall live òr die", he concluded, “and if Bs e realize this, your. every 
deed, your every thought will be a r our Germany’ 

Nov.9. —GeneralDiethmar, bisadcasingat ihe aituntionia poat said 
` that Germany would naturally have to accept heavy and painful losses 
and sacrifices in North Africa, but she must remember that she had 
held there enemy forces which might have been emplo elsewhere, 
where their employment would have affected the general situation in a 
much more direct way. - ~ 


`~ 
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GIBRALTAR a. 

Nov. 6.—The Vichy news agericy reported that all ded owned 
barges and small boats in Gibraltar had been requisitioned by the 
British authorities. 








1 
- GREAT BRITAIN ‘ 

Oct. 27.—The Secretary for Air-stated’in Westminster that Germany 
was like a caged beast hemmed in by the Russians in the East, and by 
British, Dommions, and American troops in the West and South. The. 
Allied aim must be to keep the German air fleets and armies at full 
stretch, to strike at them from all sides, and to crush with bombs the 
structure of German war industry and rt. The chief byrden of 
the land war still fell on the Russians, but the blockade at sea, main- 
tained by the British Navy and Air Foree, was steadily fastening its 
grip on Axis supplies. He also pointed out how closely the Air Force 
worked in co-operation with the Army. 

He went on to say that the German air force would get a very hot 
reception if they resumed heavy bombing attacks on Britain, but he 
warned the people against complacency, since,-while Britain had learned 
better defence, the Germans had learned from Britain better forms 
of attack. 
` Speaking of Coastal Command he said that their impro meted 
of search were in the number of U-boats ae 
enemy were forced to send long-range fighters into the Bay of ires 
and during September 12 fighters were shot down in the Bay by Coastal 
Command ’planes, while a new high record for the numberof attacks on - 
submarines was reached, 45 per cent above the best previous month. 
With regard to the bombing of Germany he said that, whereas in June 
and July of 1941 8,300 tons of bombs were dropped on Germany, in the 
same two months of 1942 13,000 tons were dropped,-and in the first 14 
days of September 5,000 tons, an ave of 500 tons ù raid. Only 
twice in their raids on Britain had the ns dropped more than 
400 tons, and never 500. “The greatest help we could have given 
Russia”’, he said, ‘‘was our bomber offensive", for it forced the Germans 
‘to bring to the West almost as many fighters as they had on the whole 

-Eastern Front. “For the whole of 1942 we have held more than half 
'the German figh uadrons facing west and in the Mediterranean : 
area, south", he d d. 

The recent raids on Italy were having a serious effect on the ‘‘ram- 
shackle structure of the Fascist. State", while the Germans had giver 
up trying to conceal the damage done in Germany, and Göring could 
only howl with rage and fear at the success of the British bomber 
offensive. It was not true, however, that Britain had any number of 
bombers. The force was as yet so limited that it was only by an 
exceptional feat of organization, which could be rarely repeated, that 
1,000 bombers coyld be put into the air at once, though in a few months 
such four-figure raids would be less infrequent. i 

The Commander of the U.S. Naval Forces in Europe broadcast a’ 
message to America on Navy Day in which he said that a EN third, 

- fourth, or any number of additional fronts were possible only. if the ` 
sea lanes were kept open, and that only by control of these lanes, and 


- 
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the air lanes over the seas, could the U.S.A. bring to bear its enormous 
strength. Untila year previously Britain and the Dominions had fought 
ingle-handed to control the vital sea lanes; first China, then Britain 
and the Euro democracies, and later Russia, had fought uneven 
battles while U.S.A. was arming: America must therefore learn that 
she must be strong on the sea, and in the air over the sea, and that the 
weight of her voice in world affairs would be in almost exact pro- 
,portion to her armed : i 
^ Oct, 28.—Mr. Churchill addressed a message to the Greek people on 
the second anniversary of the Italian attack on Greece, stating that the 
armed forces of Greece were once again in the field outside their own 
country and were anxious for the day “not far off now", when they 
would-avenge the present sufferings of the Greek ple. He said the 
courage and spirit of the oppressed people of Creek remained an 
inspiration to the United Nations. Mr. Eden also sent a message 
stating that plans for the liberation of Greece were now being con- 
certed'in London in consultation with the Greek Government. 

Additional units of the U.S. Marine Corps arrived in-the U.K. 

The first meeting of the Commonwealth Supply Council, formed to 
co-ordinate arrangements for supply throughout the Empire, was held 
in London. í 

A statement was issued in London officially denying the Axis report 
that General Alexander's aeroplane had been shot down on Oct. 27. 

Oct. 29.—Mr. Morgenthau elt London to return to the U.S.A. 

The Home Secretary, in a speech at Hacknéy, replied to criticisms 
of Britain's part in the war. He said that two years ago Britain 
&dministered to Germany her first defeat in the Battle of Britain, 
and that was at & time when Britain stood alone against Germany. 
There were some countrjes, no doubt, such as the occupied countries of 
Europe, which had the right to Britain on, but they were the very 
ones which nevef dreamt of such a thing, but su patiently and 
steadfastly by her side. They-could see what efforts Britain was making, 
and they remembered the time when Britain was their only ally. 

British outlook and attitude had beef consistent throughout the 
wat. Britain had entered the war “woefully unprepared”, as a matter 

, of principle and her pledged word, not pushed into it by words or by the 
bayonet of the enemy at her back. Sorñe onlookers had then called it a 
honey war and others said it was imperialist, and after the fall of 
Bate Britain was expected to fall also. But the victory of the Battle 
of Britain had followed and the defeat of Mussolini in Abyssinia. 
Abyssinia was only the first act of restoration, but the turn of the other 
_ conquered and enslaved peoples would come, and the liberation of 
Abyssinia sh6wed how untrue were the accusations of British Imperial- 
ism. The next stages of Britain's part in the war had been the “forlorn 
crusading hope" of the expeditionary force in Greece, and the pledge of 
all help possible to Russia, a pledge which had been hono at great 
cost 


With regard to the home front, Britain had flung her man-power to 
the limit into the war effort, and was turning out war goods at a greater 
rate in proportion to her populatian than any country in the world. 
The British people had set a high standard for the future; one instance 
of this was their offer to India of complete independence ‘after the war. 
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Mr. Morrison said he could not recall in history such another tremen- 
dous offer of freedom, nor a parallel to the. century and a half of 
growth and development which wes turning India from a “welter of. 
warring medieval principalities into an ordered society, to which 
freedom and independence in a modern world can reasonably and 
rightly be offered”. 7 DNE. 

Mr. Morrison concluded by saying that he did not think the British 
people need make any apologies for their three poe part in the war; 
théy might have made mi es and suffered ill-fortune, but they owed . 
no one an explanation except themselves. They were now reaching a 
phase where the initiative no longer lay wholly with the enemy, and 
the history of their part in the war so far showed them united and ready 
to dare the full might óf tyranny, standing "unconquerable in the 
strength of their honest and constructive purpose". NS 

Oct. 30.—Mr. Eden, speaking in Glasgow, said-that the war was 
beginning to take on a new character. The-Allies were not everywhere 
on the defensive; the R.A.F. commanded the' Channel and Northern 
France, and could fly to Italy by day; a superb achievement which 
showed the writing on the wall. He also said there was no more- 
magnificent story*in all the annals of British history than that of the 
convoys to Russia. , 

Referring to conditions after the war, he said the British Empire 
could not withdraw from its position as a world Power. They must not 
think of peace merely as a period of rest and relaxation; nor as a 
reward, but as brine hat be built up and maintained by their 
exertions, and for which they must provide a practical and effective 
organization and the means to defend it. Hitler was not “an accident, 
but a symptom”, and even when Hitler and Hitlerism were things of 
the past the world would still be faced with the problem of Germany, 
"because Hitlerism has inculcated that terrible doctrine into the young 
people of Germany". It would take a long-term effort to overcome that 
problem, and it would be the height of tally to indulge in the wishful 
thinking about it in which Britain indulged after the previous war: 
This time she inust see the problem of Germany through until a com- 
plete solution was reached. A ] : - 

Od. 31.—The Minister of Labour broadcast a message to French 
workers praising them for resisting the Germans’ efforts to mobilize 
them for work in Germany, and promising that Britain would honour 

-the “solidarity shown by our French comrades at this great moment". 

General Smuts broadcast a message to Holland and Belgium, and 
speaking particularly as an Afrikaner "with Dutch blood in m veins", 
said that what bound South Africa to the people of the Low Countries 
was not only the kinship of language and origin but above all the 
kinship of the spirit. The rejection of all German and Japanese offers 
and contempt for everything contaminated by the énemy was the grand 
contribution of the people of the Low Countries towards the struggle of 
the United Nations. He continued" Why should the aid now mutually 
rendered by the United Nations not be continued in peace-time? There 
is no reason whatever why we should revert to the old errors which 
have made a healthy international life impossible”. : 

Nov. 1.—The Home Secretary, speaking at-Cardiff, drew a picture of 
Britain at war “for the enlightenment of our friends and ourselves". 
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Sec Seat out that Britain had achieved the greatest war production 

ead of population of any country in the world, ally or enemy, and 

that her shipbuilding workers had an cutput*twice as great per head as 

` those of any other country. Nor had she reached her peak of producfión; 

she was near the limit of her resources of man-power, but improve- 

ment was | still being made in organization and the allocation of 
Urces, 

QUE Gies. dicia an mtd Fn quud ds and so. 
was every fighting man for whom shipping space could be found. The 
Navy.and Merchant Navy were also doing a great work in rting 
America's tremendous war production and her supplies of food to 
Britain. In peace-time Britain was called the centre of world trade, he 
said, but to-day she was the centre of a round-the-world traffic in arms 
no less in extent than her peace-time enterprise. It was essential for 
Britain to have control of the sea and the-air. Tanks and aircraft, 
together with oil, had to fight their way over a distance equal to the 
2,000-mile length of the Russian front when they went from Britain to 
Russia, the same distance from America to Britain, the same from 
Britain to Malta, and over 5 times as far from Britain round the Cape 

` to the Middle East. The Navy regularly patrolled oper 80,000 miles of 
trade routes, 3j times round the world; it kept guard over the 2,000 to 
3,000 British and Allied merchant ships always at sea, and swept mines 
from over 14,000 miles of sea lanes; it had escorted over 120,000 voyages 
in convoy, and had brought aeri) to port 199 out of every 200 ships in 
those convoys; it had constantly at sea 600 warships and auxiliaries; 
and it had destroyed, sera or damaged more than 125 enemy 
warships, and over 6 million tons of enemy shipping. 

Air power was also being added to sea power in increasing measures 
and it was important to remember that the Power which had com- 
bined air and sea power could always compel the enemy, because of 
uncertainty as to the point of attack, to di his defence forces-at , 
its discretion. The greatest example of Blitzkrieg in the war, measured 
in terms of distance covered, was’ Japan's Blitzkrieg in the Pacific: But 
that was the writing on the wall for the enemy, for it,was a portent 
of what British and American sea and air power would achieve when 
fully equipped. With regard to the Egyptian front, he said there was 
no theatre of war upon which hung im strategical issues. Sea-air 
power was both the condition and the prize of a victory in t for 
the United Nations; it was the condition because e gun, 
used in the Middle East battle had been transported to Bs Egypt by a 
voyage equal to half the world circumference and completély dependent 
on the Navy’s protection, and it was the prize because the saf 
of Suez and the reopening of the Mediterranean would be the first great 
step towards that wider exercise of sea-air power on which Mind 
depended. He therefore refused to admit that in comparison wi 
Russia Britain was playing a secondary part in the war, and he asserted 
that her rôle was “as near to the heart of achievement and the centre of 
action” as ever it was when she stood alone. 

Nov. 3.—A message was broadcast-to France in the name of 400,000 

ritish railwaymen, congratulating their French colleagues on the 

and inspiration of their example in resisting the demands of 
the enemy and in enduring the Allied attacks on their trains. 
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The King sent a message-of congratulation and good wishes to King 
Leopold of the Belgians on his 41st birthday. 

A message was broadcast from London by a Peruvian Deputy, 
addressed to people of Spain and Portugal, expressing the earnest 
desire that Spain and Portugal, “linked as they are to the American 
nations of Iberian origin by bonds of race, religion, and language 
similar to the links uniting Great Britain and the U.S.A. in their 
common defence of liberty and justice" should be fully conscious of 
the mission that S. America had taken on herself. He said that all 
the Latin American countries wished to see Spain recover her traditional 
place in harmony with the bloc of Spanish-speaking peoples. 

Nov. 4.—Visit of Minister of Production to U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


Nov. 5.—Sir Stafford Cripps speaking in a» war factory, said the 
time was coming when the United Nations, although the strength of the 
enemy was still enormdus, would be able to take the offensive. In the 
victory in Libya every worker on the home front had his or her share, 
but this was not the only diversion which Britain would or could make 
to help the Russians, and as her strength and that of the Americans . 
iu other offensives would be started in other areas. The British 

ent were ‘alive to the need for pr forward with offensive 
action and required “no prodding”, but they did not intend tb throw 
away the prospect of victory by ill-considered and premature. action. 
The workers would help the launching of offensive much more by 
_speeding up production than by talking about a second front, whi 
the Government was only too anxious to establish as sóon as prepara- 
tions were completed. In the-heat of battle the sacrifices of the peoples, 
of the United Nations could not be compensated by any material 
reward, and they could be assured that they themselves would have the 
liberty and right to determine their own destiny after the war, and 
there would be no dictatorship over them, unless they allowed it to 
arise by their own' apathy: 

Mr. Churchill sent a telegram of congratulation to the acting Prime 
Minister of South Africa on the part played by S. African troops in the 
Egyptian campaign. A similar telegram was also sent to the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. General Smuts sent messages of congratulations 
to the British commanders in the Middle East for their "magnificent 
victory, the final dimensions of which will, I hope, make it a turning 
point in this war” 


Nov. 6.—Mr. Churchill sent a message of congratulation to. the 
Australian Minister for the Army’ on the part the Australians were 
playing in the Egyptian campaign, which “may well be a decisive 
victory". 

The War Office announced that the French EE edes in 
Madagascar had requested the cessation of hostilities on Nov. 5 and 
that armistice terms had been signed. 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Eden's messages to Russia on the 25th anniversary of 
the Soviet Union. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 8.—The Government announced, immediately after the news of 
the American landings in French North Africa had been published, 
that they subscribed in-full to the policy and ideals of President Roose- 
velt's appeal to the French people and had but one desire in relation to 
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France, namely to hasten the restoration of the independence and 
-greatness of France. ` s 

A joint American-British Declaration was broadcast to the people 
* of Metropolitan France stating that the landing of American troopsin 
French North Africa was the first step towards the liberation of France 
and had as its object the destruction of the Axis forces in North Africa. 
The offensive phase of the war of liberation was beginning, and an 
appeal was made for the active co-operation of the French in North 
Africa. The moment had not yet come, however, to appeal to the 
whole French nation, and the population of Metropolitan France were 
asked to remain calm but on the alert. "The hour of national uprising 
has not sounded", the statement said. “We have already promised you 
that we will warn you when this hour shall ‘have come. To-day that 
moment is closer". It wad also promised that as soon as the Axis forces 
had been expelled from North África the American troops would leave, 
and it was stated that the sovereighty of France on French territories 
rethained unaffected. ; i . 

Gerieral de Gaulle broadcast a message calling on all Frenchmen 
in North Africa to rise without reserve and join the Allies. “Our 
Algeria, our Morocco, our Tunisia are to be made the jumping-off . 

und far the liberation of France", he said. “The France which 
hts'calls upon you. Despise the cries of traitors who would make 
' believe that our Allies want to seize our Empire. The great moment has 
come. Everywhere the enemy gasps and wavers. Frenchmen ‘of ' 
North .Africa, if through you. we return to the battle-line from one 
end of the Mediterranean to the other, the war will be won, thanks 
to France". ~ z Y ; 

The Foreign Office issued a statement announcing that the Ambassa- 
dors in Madrid and Lisbon had been instructed to inform the Spanish 
and Portuguese Governments that the British Government was at one 
with the U.S. Government regarding the American landings in French 
North Africa. The Ambassador in Madrid was instructed to convey to 
the Spanish Government ''a solemn assurance" that these operations 
in no way threatened Spanish territory, metropolitan or oversea, that 
Spanish interests in North Africa would not be compromised, and that 
the existing modus vivendi in Tangier and the trade agreements between 
Spanish and British territories would be in no way affected. The exist- 
ing exchanges of goods between Spain and the outside world, for which 
British navicerts were granted, would not be interfered with, nor' 
internal trade between the two zones of Morocco. In fact, these trade 
arrangements should be facilitated fhrough the freeing of the North 
African coast from the danger of Axis control and Axis attacks on Allied 
and neutral shipping. i : 

The British Government expressed their full sympathy with the 
desire of the Spanish Government to save the Iberian Peninsula - 
from entering the war, and wished Spain to have every opportunity 
to recover from the devastation of the civil war. 

The Portuguese Government were assured that it'was the intention ` 
of the British Government that neither Portugal nor any of her oversea 
territories should be involved in hostilities as a result of the new 
developments, and that no action was contemplated by the British . 
Goyernment involving any Portuguese territory at home or oversea” 
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Mr. Eden received the Spanish and Portuguese Ambassadors and 


gave them assurances in the sense of the instructions sent to the , 


British Ambassadors at Madrid and Lisbon. 

Nov.9.—The Admiralty announced that Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham had been appointed Naval C.-in-C., itionary Force 
in North Africa, and was succeeded as Head of the British Admiralty 
Delegation in Washington by Admiral Sir Percy Noble. * 


GREECE 


Oct. 27.—Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s messages to the Greek 
people on the second anniversary of the Italian attack. (See Great 
Britain.) 

. Oct. 28.—It was learned that a Giek "Communist" and former 

Deputy, accused of being responsible for the recent bomb explosion in 

Athens in which a Fascist meeting-house was blown up, had been 

arrested by the occupation authorities. Over 20 hostages had been shot 

' by order of the Germans as reprisal for the bombing, and over 2,000 
others seized and held. 

Oct. 30.—Mr. Drexel Biddle presented his letters of credence to the 
' King of the Hellenes as the first American Ambassador. 

Nov. 2.—The Government in London received information that the 
Germans had started a campaign in Western -Macedonia to enlist 
workers for work m Germany; but in spite of promisés and threats 
to withdraw their food cards only 60 had volunteered to date. 


Nov. 6.—M. Aghnides, the Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign 


Affairs, was appointed Ambassador to Great Britain. 


HUNGARY 

Nov. 7.—It was learned that the Prime Minister had recently paid a 
visit to Mussolini. 

Nov. 9.—The frontier betweén Hungary and Croatia was closed, 
following an attempt by Croat guerrillas to wreck the Tue 
Trieste-Rome express. 


INDIA 


Oct. 26.—Mr. Reais made a further plea for a “positive 
solution" of the Indian problem. “The main question is whether the 
British will shed their fears and agree to link up the people with the 
State in India during and for the sake of the war", he said. He was only 
pores a Government for an interim period, and that the Cripps 

tion as to independence in the future would remain intact. 

Mr. Jinnah's newspaper Dawn approved Mr. Rajagopalachari’s 
proposals, only suggesting that instead of the Viceroy selecting the 
members of Congress for the Executive Council, Mr. Gandhi should 
accept responsibility for selecting the Congress representatives, thus 
committing himself definitely to the proposals. It stated that equality 
of representation for Congress and the Moslem League would satisfy the 
Moslems, and commended the suggestion of fresh general elections as 
desirable and practicable. 


7 
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Oct, 29.—Mr. Rajagopalachari stated in Madras that it did not 
matter how power was divided between the different communities in 
his suggested provisional Governntent, so long as power was trans- 
ferred to India. The Cripps plan had definitely promised -India 
independence after the war with the right to sécession, and therefore 
the issue of the country’s freedom was no longer in doubt. He expressed. 
confidence that the Congress. leaders would not object to his suggestion 
that Mr. Jinnah should be given the right to nominate Moslems to the 
Executive Council, and he appealed to the cbuntry not to quarrel over 





^ the details of his plan, since it’ contemplated only a provisional 


Government for the duration of the war. 


Nov. 1.—The Labour Member in the Viceroy's Council stated that it 
was both “undignified and impolitic" for Indians to appeal to nations 


~ allied with Britain to force Britain into imposing a settlement which the 


Indians ought to make for themselves. "America and China are 
mainly concerned with the security of India as a base for their military 
operations", he said. “They are only incidentally interested in doing 
justice between various elements in Indian national life." Therefore 
` they might easily suggest a hasty settlement which Indians would have 

' afterwards. A : e - l 


cause to repent 


Nov. 8.—Sir Jogendra Singh, the Member for Education, Health, and 
Lands in the Government, spoke to Indian Civil Service probationers 


- at.their camp at Dehra Dun, and paid tribute to the high reputation of. 


the Service. "With regard to the constitutionalissue, he said the various 
communities must weld themselves together if India was to play a part 
worthy of her ede ‘The transfer of power to representative institutions : 
in India had been complicated by communal representation in the 
Legislatures and Services, but these communities must join together to 
make a strong India; he believed in an all-India federation, in which 
the Government would represent not this or that party but all the 
people of India, including minorities and majorities. 

Nov. 5.—Mr. Jinnah, addressing the students of Aligarh Moslem 
University, declared himself against the Cripps proposals, and indirectly 


. rejected Mr. oa plan by stating that he considered it 


would be against Moslem interests to implement the federal plan under 
the 1935 Act. -He also replied to some Moslem criticism on his policy 
of remaining aloof from Mr. Gandhi's civil disobedience campaign, and 
stated that -Moslem participation in this campaign would have given 
Mr. Gandhi apparent justification for saying that he wus the solè 
leader in India. : Ed 
Nov. 9.—The Council of the All-India Moslem e adopted 
without amendment the resolution adopted in August by their wort 
committee. Mr. Jinnah said that the Moslems wanted those zones 
where there were compact majorities of 70 million Moslems carved out 
“as independent Islamic States. The Hindus would have -the self-rule 
of three-fourths of India, a territory and population larger than that 
of any State other than China or Russia; but the onl response to the 
suggestion of Pakistan was “Hindu attempts to.diddle the Moslems 
out of their remaining fourth of India", and all schemes for so-called 
national government with responsibility to a Legislature simply meant 
that the Moslems must submit to-the Hindu Raj as a minority com- 
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munity, and that they would never do. The Moslems wanted the 
British and other parties to agree to a Moslem plebiscite and to give 
effect to its results; thereafter the League would take part,-not as a 
minority but on the -basis of equality, in a provisional government 
and do what they could to ensure that sufficient power was transferred - 
thereto. Mr. Jinnah said that the British could not afford to continue 
their “wait and'see" policy while the frontiers of India were not safe; 
they should get on without the Congress Party and mobilize those who 
were ready to be mobilized. If they conceded the demands of the 
Moslem League they would at least have established their own bona 
fides on the matter of Indian freedom at the bar of Indian and world 
opinion. 


IRAQ 


Nov. 1.—The Regent, in the Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament, said that the war situation was more favourable than in 
1941. "The cause of the United Nations is the cause of the Arab 
nations... The aim of the Government's foreign policy is friendship 
with the Arab countries and with. ‘friendly neighbours". He said 
Lend-lease was mfich appreciated and was an expression of the close 
bonds exis between and the U.S.A., another of which was 
the opening óf an Iraqi Legation in Washington. The Sino-Iraq Treaty . 
was also satisfactory. He referred to the “explicit promise given by our ` 
ally, Britain; through the mouths of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, of 
eventual ind dence for those Arab countries whose independence i is 
being delayed ', and expressed the confidence of his Government in the 
execution of that poe “Everything in the Atlantic Charter and 
in the speeches of British Ministers. President Roosevelt, and General 
Smuts conforms entirely with our foreign policy”, he concluded. 


ITALY . - 2 E e 

Oct. 28.—The 20th anniversary of the march on Rome was cele- 
brated in Rome. Mussolini made no speech, but during the day he 
received the Cofnmanders-in-Chief of the three Services and told them 
Darin eura Dit ae Supple Da. Desi going on against Polo. 
vism, as well as against plutocracy and Jewry. During the war a close 
comradeship had ids Between the Italian and German soldiers, and 
this comradeship was the best guarantee for the future of the two 
countries. Ley, in a message of congratulation from Hitler, told 
Mussolini that "Germany knows that victory will not fail to crown 
with success the common effort of the two Axis nations", and Mussolini 
replied that the Italian people would see the war "through | to the: 
very end". 

Rome radio broadcast extracts from an article in the Corriere della 
Sera on the anniversary, stating that "this conflict was not wanted by 
Italy and constantly avoided by the Duce". Another press extract read 
was from the P d'Italia, stati “An Italian victory will be a 
victory for Mussolini, for it is he who fights, has faith, and suffers more 
than the others, not for the loss of his son, but also for the sacri- 
fices of the Italian people. The war which Italy i is fighting i is decisive, 
and therefore there can be no half measures” 


~ 
` x - 
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The News Agency announced that about 1,300 political "exiles" 
were to be released under an amnesty granted by Mussolini to mark the 
anniversary. 

Nov. 8.—Swiss reports stated that anti-German demonstrations 
occurred in many towns on Nov. 4, the anniversary of Italy's entry 
into the war in 1915. : 


JAPAN ' ; Zu 
Nov. 1.—It-was learned that Kazuo Aoki had been appointed as the 
first Minister for Greater East Asiatic affairs. 


Nov. 6.—The Foreign Minister stated in Tokyo that the recently . 
broadcast threats of "reprjsals" against British prisoners of war was 
due to "inhuman treatment" of prisoners and "the British 
intention of extending retaliatory measures to Italian prisoners". He 
threatened that if the British did not alter their attitude to the German 
prisoners, the Japanese would be forced “to revise the present humane 
treatment of British prisoners". i : 


x t. * e. 
LIBERIA z : 
Oct. 29.—It was learned that "special emergency” measures had been 
enacted by the National Legislature to continue "for the duration and 
six months thereafter". The measures granted the President special 
emergency powers until six months after the end of the war, regulated 
air navigation and provided for airports of'entry, authorized the 
President to appoint a national economy committee to prevent pro- 
fiteering, and restricted all alien residents who were nationals of 
countries not in treaty relation with Liberia. 4 joint resolutions were. 
passed approving agreements entered into between the Government ' 
and the Pan-American Airways, and a further resolution "approving 
the ent entered into between the Liberian Government and the 
U.S. Government". "s 


LUXEMBURG d 
Oct. 29.—Swiss reports stated that vast deportations were now being 
organized by the Germans, while more workers had been taken as 
hostages and some of them shot. Parents “not manifesting sufficient 
understanding of the new Europe" were to be deprived of their: 
children, the German authorities destroying the children's papers and - 
ordering that ‘‘children be lost for ever to their relatives". 
` Nov. 8.—Swiss reports stated that German soldiers were being given 
Luxemburg farms and businesses as rewards, and were taking the 
places of the patriots deported from their’ homes. Only persons in 
polum of a special "settling permit" were allowed to settle in the 
chy, and preference was given to persons injured in the war or that 
of 1914-1918 or while fightmg with the Freikorps or in the Spanish 
civil war, and to persons who had fought in these wars or to their 
dependants if they had been killed. It was also reported that the first 
Luxemburg conscripts had left for Germany. 
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MADAGASCAR l f 
Nov. 5.—The Governor-General requested that hostilities should 
cease at 2 p.m., and an armistice was granted. The terms of the 





^ 


armistice were signed at midnight. 


MEXICO : 

Od. 31.—The Defence Department announced that 183,858 men 
would be called up during 1943. 

Nov. 1.—It was learned that the Government had decided to send 
e oversea. ` g : 

ov. 9.—President Camacho broadcast the announcement that the 

Government had broken off diplomatic relations with the "Vichy 
Government. ^ : . 
NETHERLANDS 


Nov. 2.—Reports from Stockholm'stated that the German military 
authorities were conscripting Dutchmen between 20 and 45, and those 
failing to report were tried by military tribunal. ` 


. 
NEW ZEALAND E : 

Nov. 1.—It was learned that, following the resignation of the 
National members of the war Administration, Mr. Hamilton bad been 
appa ed Minister in charge of war expenditure, Mr. Barclay in charge 
of primary production for war purposes, Mr. McLagan of national 
service, and Mr. Wilson of civil defence. 

Nov. 4.—The Minister of Supply informed the manufacturers’ feder- 
ation that the fighting services must have priority in the supply of man- 
power. New Zealand was a vital strategic point of the supply route from . 
America to Australia and the Pacific Islands, and the Japanese might 
try to cut this route by capturing a base in New Zealand; the army - 
must defend New Zealand, and it therefore had the first claim on 
the available men. : 

Nov. 5.—Telegram of congratulations from Mr. Churchill to Mr. 
Frazer re the campaign in Egypt. (See Great Britain.) 


NORWAY - : 


Oct. 29.—A German military spokesman stated on the Oslo radio 
that the only two world Powers still facing one another with “grounded 
arms" were Japan and Russia, and added "Nothing can be said of how 
long this armisttce will last. This peculiar spectacle is the more aston- 
ishing because of the abysmal differences between them". 

Oct. 31.—It was learned that the Germans had issued a new decree 
imposing the death penalty for listening to British broadcasts, entering 
or leaving Norway without a permit, helping prisoners of war, violence 
against quislings, and aiding agents of the enemy. 

Nov. 2.—Vichy radio reported that Quisling had issued an order to 
:he Norwegian Nazi Party banning resignations from it; members had 
»een resigning in large numbers recently as a result of the compulsory 
snrolment in the Norwegian Volunteer Legion. 
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PALESTINE — E 


Oct, 27.—The Turkish Naval Mission left Haifa for Ankara. 

Nov. 1.—A points restriction scheme was brought into force for 
several articles of food, but rationing was still confined to sugar, bread, 
and flour. 


^ 


POLAND : . 


Oct. 29.—It was learned that several Germans were ‘killed and 
wounded by bomb explosions on Oct. 24 in several cafés in Warsaw 
reserved for Germans. On Oct. 25 the Gestapo raided one of the cafés 
where Poles were admitted and took 50 of the customers as hostages. 
The German Governor announced on Oct. 27 that if any more bomb 
outrages occurred these ‘hostages would be immediately shot, and that - 
a curfew had been introduced in the city for Poles, who were not allowed 
in the streets after 7 p.m. : 

Nov. 2.—It was learned that 20 Poles had been sentenced to death by 
& court-martial at Katowice, Silesia, accused, after having been con- 
scripted into the German army, of "high treason by fórming a secret 
organization for spreading Allied news among German soldiers". — ' 

Nov. 5.—The German authorities in Warsaw ofderftd the execution of 
50 Poles for alleged railway sabotage. 7 ; 


PORTUGAL. : i : 
Nov. 2.—An emergency decree was published empowering the Govern- " 
ment to place staffs of public utility companies under military law, and 
persons stopping work were made liableto a military charge of desertion. 
' Nov. 8.—British assurances ing the developments in French 
North Africa. (See Great Britain. 
Nov.9.—President Carmona received a message from President 
Roosevelt stating that in view of the oo existing between 
. Poe and the U.S.A., President Roosevelt wished to explain that 
he been forced to send American troops to French North Africa, 
because he had had accurate information of the Axis Powers' intent to 
occupy that territory. He gave an assurance that the presence of these 
American military forces in French North Africa in no manner pressos 
any move whatsoever against the people and Government of ortugal 
or against Portugal's continental island possessions. 


RUMANIA A s 
' Od. 28.—The German-Italian commission on minority problems in 
Transylvania arrived “for consultations” in Bucarest, dfter conducting 
investigations in Transylvania. «~ - : : 
Oct. 29.—It was learned that every Rumanian earning £7 or more. 
monthly was forced by a new decree to contribute garments, rugs, or 
some other warmth-giving article to the army on the Eastern front. 


SÓUTH AFRICA . 

Oct. 31.—General Smuts' broadcast to Holland and Belgium. (See 
. Great Britain.) - ] 

-  Nov.5.—Exchange of congratulatory telegrams between „ Mr, 


- 
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Churchill and the acting Prime Minister rs the campaign in Egypt. 
(See Great Britain.) ; ] 











SPAIN a us es 
Nov. 2.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement refuting "insinu- 
ations made in certain countries in the New World" that Spanish 
diplomatio and Consular officials were “acting in,the service of certain 
foreign countries"; owing to the fact that Spain had assumed the 
protection of Axis interests in some countries which had broken off 
relations with the Axis Powers. The statement alleged that ‘‘the camp- 
‘aign referred to — as is the case of others of an anti-Spanish character 
carried ‘out by a certain séction' of the American press—is principally 
due to the activities of the former Spanish Republican leaders, who 
are abusing the hospitality which those American countries so generously 
gave them’’. The actions of Spain, the statement continued, weretully in 
accordance with international law, and ‘‘based on the humanitarian : 
and gentlemanly principles which should rule among all civilized 
nations". Spain was ready to "assume with equal zeal and in the same 
humanitarian spirit the protection of the interests of either side”. 

Nov, 8.—Britisl? assurarices regarding the developments in French 
North Africa. (See Great Britain.) - . 

Berlin radio stated that the frontier between Gibraltar and Spain had 
been closed since the evening of Nov. 7. 

Nov. 9.—General Franco received a message from President Roose- 
velt stating that because the Spanish and American nations were 
"friends in the best sense of the word", and because. both General 
Franco and President Roosevelt were sincerely desirous of continuing 

‘that friendship, President Roosevelt wished to explain the "compelling 

' reasons" which had forced him to send a powerful force to help French 
North Africa. He said he had accurate information that Germany and 
i intended in the near future to occupy French North Africa, and 
in the interest of the defence of both North and South America it was 
essential to prevent that occupation. The American forces were sent 
"with the sole purpose of preventing occupation by Germany and ^ 
Italy, and with the hope that these areas will not be devastated by the 
horrors of war". He assured General Franco that these moyes were 
““in no shape, manner, or form directed against the Government and 
people of Spain, or the Spanish Government's and people's wish to 
maintain neutrality and remain outside war". "Spain has nothing to 
fear from the United Nations", the m eended.. - 

The Foreign Ministry. announced that ident Roosevelt and the 
British Government had given ‘written guarantees that Spani 
continental and insular territories would be fully respected, includin 
the situation established in Tangier and the existing. commerci 
agreements. i ` i 


SWEDEN l : 

Oct. 30.—It was learned that German citizens resident in Sweden had 
been warned by confidential circular letter “not to provoke incidents of 
demonstrations against themselves", since “British and American 
reports which alleged the execution of 200,000 civilians in occupied 


a 
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` territories have achieved their object and made a strong impression oj 
Swedish circles", and there had been "symptoms enough to convince u 
that the democratic warmiongers’ threat to hold leading German circle 
responsible for the above-mentioned measures in occupied countrie 
willlead to demonstrations and insults against German citizens". 

The Railway Board protested to the German Legation against th 
forcible searching ,of By edish railway employees in Norway, anı 
. demanded that Swedish railway employees in Norway should b 
accorded the same treatment as German employees in Sweden. 

Nov. 7.—The Foreign-Minister declared in the Riksdag that Swedes 
' was determined to maintain her neutrality, meeting force with force'i 
any attempt were made to change this attitude. He referred to Russia: 
' and German complaints against the attitude of the Swedish press ant 
said that Russian complaints occasioned a renewed reminder of Sweden’ 
imperative interest in the maintenance of a free Finland associated wit] 
' Scandinavia, while German complaints were due to the reaction o 

'. public opinion in Sweden to events in Norway and Denmark., Swedis) 
people were deeply shaken by the measures taken in these countries 


Pa particularly in Norway, as they conflicted with Scandinavian ideas o 


right and justice. They were glad to have béen ab? to help Greece, an 
were ready to undertake similar action for other distressed countrie 
where possible. “The present situation", he concluded, “causes deej 
anxiety for the future, requiring unity in defence measures, wis 
husbanding, while not forgetting as far as possible help where help i i 
needed, especially of neighbours, and preparation to participate i 
reconstruction when the time comes". 


* 


SWITZERLAND 
Oct. 27.—]t was learned that the French censorship had este 
the Swiss newspapers circulating in France to make such drastic 
in announcements issued by the Allied Governments that thee 
pers decided to stop their service to France rather than accep 
sach interference. 
^ Oct. ?9.—The: Berne newspaper Bund, in reply to German pres 
accusations that Swiss A.A. fire against British bombers was ver 
slight, stated that as the British planes flew to Italy they flew over onl: 
about 110 miles of Swiss territory, and had then already flown ove 
some 430 miles of German-occupied territory and over part of Germany 
Nov. 3.—87 people were convicted at Zürich of "taking par 
* in a Communist plot, organizing meetings of a political character 
and distributing circulars", and were sentenced to varying terms o 
imprisonment. E 


SYRIA 

Nov. 9.—General Catroux, Fighting French Delegate-General in th 
Levant, broadcast from Beirut an appeal for the co-operation o 
"Algerians ànd Moroccans and Tunisians who formerly followed m 
faithfully on the field of battle or in the works of peace". He urge 
them for the honour and glory of France to give the whole weight o 
their co-operation in the United Nations’ enterprise. ‘You can am 
should", he said, “in throwing open yóur territories tb the Allies and i! 
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iving them the help of your armed forces, restore France to her place 
1n the battle line against the enemy”. od 


TRANSJORDAN : 
Nov. 1.—The Emir Abdullah, in the Speech from the Throne at the 
-opening of the Legislative Council, emphasized the efforts of his Govern- 
ment to secure prosperity for the country, resulting in its present “com- 
fortable circumstances for^which it is envied by other countries”. He 
satisfaction at the maintenance of order in Iraq, and spoke 

of the strengthening of relations which had resulted from the visit of 
the Regent and Prime Minister of Iraq to Transjordan. He wished 
victory for the United Nations and hoped that Transjordan would be 
able to stay out of the war. ‘It is well known”, he said, "that we have 
certain basic national.aims and desires, towards the realization of which 
we continue to strive; they are the motives of our Arab cause, through 
which we hope to attain these objectives". 


^ 


TUNISIA 


Nov. 8.—A message from President Roosevelt was handed to the Bey 
of Tunis, informing him that “indomitable and massive American 
armed forces" were arriving in North Africa to co-operate in the defence 
of Tunis, with no aim but the "early destruction of our common 
enemies". He therefore asked for the privilege of passage for these 
troops through Tunisia, thus enabling them to accomplish -their 
mission, "the elimination of the forces of evil from North Africa". 
The message referred to the victimization-of Tunisians by the 
"organized rapacity of the Germans and Italians, which-has stripped 
the Tunisian population of the barest necessities of life, reducing it to 
nakedness and want". It had been learned that the Axis Powers were 


seeking to occupy and completely dominate Tunisia, and to i on 
its people a “condition of misery to which I am gure they will ever 
submit"; therefore the American forces had been instructed to ''co- 
operate with friendly French officials and with the Tunisian popula- 
ton.” 

President Roosevelt also sent a message to Admiral Esteva, the 
French Resident-General, saying that the Admiral’s ‘loyal efforts since 
the tragic days of June, 1940, to stem the tide of Axis infiltration in 
North Africa and to retain for France and the Tunisian population 
some vestige of liberty and well-being" had often been in his thoughts. 
He knew that he could count on Admiral Esteva's understanding of 
"American friendship for France and American determination to 
liberate the French Empire from the domination of its oppressors”. 
"Now that the insatiable designs of Germany and Italy in their mad 
drive for world domination and oppression stretch out to encompass 
Tunisia in their outward march, I am determined to support French 
and Tunisiap resistance by the dispatch to North Africa of powerful 
American forces", the message said, and stated that these forces had 
been ihstructed to co-operate. with friendly French officials and the 
Tunisian poptilation, looking to the early destruction of the common 
enemy. : ` d 


D$ 
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-. Od. 28.—The Prime Minister broadcast a message to the 


i people on 
the 18th anniversary of the Republic, in which he said that theré were 


' still many difficulties for Turkey to overcome and she must hold herself 


in readiness for any eventuality. : 

Oct. 29. President In&nti, in an Independence Day addtess, said that 
the nation was offering all it A aeae to the Army, and making all 
possible sacrifices for the safety of the homeland. The national spirit 
was strorig and unshakable, and all efforts should be directed towards 
the protectiori of the nation and “‘to the search for the means to over- 
come any obstacles standing in the way of unity". The most harmful 
thing for any nation was shaken confidence in itself. ` 

The President received a message of congratulation from King George 
VI on the 19th anniversary of the Republic. 

Nov. 1.—President Indnti opened the fourth session of the sixth 
Grand National Assembly with a speech warning his countrymen of the 
serious consequences the present internal situation, arising from food 
difficulties and the high cost of living, might have for the safety of 


-. Turkey. With regard to foreign affairs, he repeated the determination 
' of Turkey to maintain her present neutral attitude and to remain loyal 


7 


to her international commitments, alliances, or friendships. He declared 
that “a political institution based on the domination of one side could 
be neither established nor maintained; the opportunity for all nations, 
great or small, to live independent and self-respecting will be 
even after these cruel struggles, and the adoption of that ideal which is 
ae essential principle of our stead ciate bert fill us with joy". He also 
xpressed the opinion that the war would continue more violent during 
1943, and stated that Turkey had never been so near war as she was at 
present. 7 
- Nov. 2.—The Yom Sabah, commenting on the Ceruan claim that 
their New Order would last a thousand years, said the Balkans were 
at present like a volcano ready to explode, and that therefore the 
"New Order" was hardly likely to last even one more year. 
Nov. 7.—M. Vinogradov, the Soviet Ambassador, returned to Ankara 
after nearly four months' EE : 


URUGUAY à E . 

Oct. 28.—Chilean press reports stated that the es chief of the 
local Gestapo had been arrested. 

Nov. 5.—An official document was published i in Montevideo by the 
Interim American Committee for the Political Defence of the Continent, 
exposing the working of a spy ring in close association with the German 
Embassy in Chile, and with shippjng companies and persons of German 
extraction there. (The publication was preceded by a five hours’ debate 
during which the Chilean delegate strove to prevent the information 


reaching the public on the fom that it would arouse again the 
animosity caused by; Mr. We Boston speech). . f 


U.S.A. 


Od. 27.—Mr. Hull stated at his press conférence, i in reply to questions 
regarding Mr. Willkie's remarks about India, that the Government 
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were much interested in the situation there and were watching for 
opportunities "to: give it the fullest attention feasible". vins his 
period of office the State Department had i and carried for- 
ward, both in preaching and practice, what 1t believed to be a “forward- 
looking policy’, and intended to do so in the future. With regard to Mr. 
Willkie’s remarks about the inadequacy of the U.S. diplomatic service, 
Mr. Hull said there was an American Minister in Iràq and an "agent" in 
the mandated térritory of Syria and the Lebanon. 

President Roosevelt told his press conference, in answer to Mr. 
Willkie’s remarks about the Atlantic Charter, that at least twice since , 
it had been signed he had máde it clear that the Charter applied to all 
humanity, and that its name only referred to the place where it was 
drawn up. The President also received Sir George Gater, Permanent 
Under-Sécretary of the British Colonial Office, with whom he discussed 
‘plans for the development of the Carribbean Islands, for the extension 
of the franchise for them, for compulsory education, and for an attempt 
to make them self ining. . : ; 

The President sent a message to the Secretary of the Navy on Navy 
Day, saluting the Navy on the “tremendous rôle” it was playing in the 
preservation of freedom and human decency, and stating that it was 
“doing.the biggest job that any navy has ever been called upon to 
do, and doing it superbly". A message of tings was also received 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty on behalf of the British Navy. 

Col. Knox, speakıng at a Navy Day dinner in New York, said that the 
Navy had more than, half a million men overseas and millions more in 
training. The Navy was the best trained and equipped fighting force in 
American history, and was far mightier than be are Pearl Harbour. 
America was producing merchant ships faster than the enemy could 
sink them, and reducing aircraft, bombs, and trained crews in such a 

tity that Germany no longer had unchallenged mastery of the air. 
e.greatest peaceful industrial plant of all time had been converted 
into the greatest Arsenal of all time: more munitions and more con- 
“structions for^war purposes would be produced in 1943 than the total 
production for all DU Doe jn 1940. E CBE 

“The bombs that fell on Pearl Harbour were dragon's teeth", he said. 
In the fiscal year 1941-42 half as many combatant ships were uced . 
as in the previous decade. The tide was now turning for the Allies, and 
America was now beginning to do her share for her Allies. “We know”, 
he said, "that we are going to measure up to our destiny; that we will 
meet the crisis of life or death with firmness and decision; that we will 
keep our contract with the enslaved masses of the world". In 1919 
America failed in its m paniy as the world’s most powerful nation, 
but the lesson so dearly bought must be well learned, and America. 
must play her part after the war in maintaining peace. With victory the 
United Nations would control all the oceans and-most of the seas of the 
world, as well as most of the world’s strategic materials. America 
must learn, therefore, the lesson she had not learned when, for instance, 
she failed to make Guam an effective naval base in the Pacific and to 
prepare adequate defences for the Philippines. American naval power 
must be maintained after the war, at least during the transition period 
after the armistice, until an effective means of preventing war been 
established and proven. i | 


. haveoccasion for premature self-congratulation’’. Japan, 
w. 
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President Roosevelt signed a Naval Appropriations Bill próvidi 
for the construction of 25 aircraft-carriers, totalling 500,000 tons, and 
for the building of 14,000 naval planes. The Director of Public Relations 
for the Navy said at Boston that America already had 13 big aircraft 
carriers under construction, and that 3 Liberty ships were being delivered 
daily to the Navy, at an average time of construction of 60 days. ` 

e former Ambassador to Japan stated in New York that it was 
erroneous to suppose that the Japanese were less formidable because 
they were not free, that the cities of Japan were flimsy and incapable of 
standing:up under incendiary air raids, or tliat the Japanese could 
be starved into submission. “When I think of the exposed position of 
Tokio and the exposed position of New York I do not believe that we 

unte Britain, 
roduced all her own food, and therefore he doubt hether she could 

e starved out even if the American Navy held the narrow Straits of: 
Tsushima. She was well equipped for sea warfare, and her recent con- , 
quests had given her numerous new bases, while the inland sea of Japan 
alone was a Mediterranean in itself. 

Admiral Leahy, in a Navy Day speech, said that' America. should 
salute all the navies fighting by her side for eventual victory. The British 
Navy in battles against the enemy had sunk more than 65 warships, not 
counting a large number of submarines,and smaller craft, and with the 
assistance of the R.A.F. had ‘captured or damaged nearly 7 million 
tons of German and Italian merchant shipping and several thousand 
tgns of Japanese shipping. He added that the U.S. Navy had by far 
“the’ most powerful and most efficient naval air force in existence". 

The Director of Economic Stabilization issued regulations, to come 
into force on Jan. 1, limiting incomes to $25,000 after the payment of all 
taxes and other fixed obligations. 


-- Qa. 28.—Mr. Welles attended a meeting in Washington to commemor- 


ate the second anniversary of the invasion of Greece, and read a letter 
from President Roosevelt to the Greek Ambassador stating that the 
continued resistance of Greece was an example to all those who pre- 
ferred to follow the path of cómpromise and appeasement, and her way 
of resistance must be followed by all until the “despoilers of freedom 
are brought to their just dodm’’. 

The President of the Amalgamated Engineers’ Union of Great 
Britain stated at Cleveland that though he had been impressed by the 
fine equipment and machinery of American factories, he did not think 
they were working as fast as in England, and that the workers did not 
seem to have an appreciation of the urgent need of turning out munitions 


as rapidly as possible. 


The Director of the Office of War Information stated that the 
Government estimated that the Germans had lost 44 million men killed. 
or permanently disabled during the war. : 

Oct. 29.—The Secretary of War announced that the Alaskan High- ` 
way was now open and that trucks had begun to carry munitions and 
material along it to the troops in Alaska. 5 : 

Mr. Willkie stated in a broadcast on his experiences in Russia that the 
factories the Rüssians had built behind the Urals compared in almost 
all respects with the very best in America, and he mentioned particularly 
one factory which employed 25,000 people and was going full blast day | 


` 
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and night. With regard to his meeting with M. Stalin, he said the most 
ing thing about him was his “clarity of mind". He said M. Stalin 
told him that in Nazi-occupied Russia 94 per cent of the male, popula- 
tion had been forced to i Germany to work in factories to release- 
German workers for the t. Speaking of the courage of the Russian 
people, he said, “It is obvious that these people just do not know the 
meaning of defeat, and they are second to none in their love of their 
country. I am just as sure the Germans will never take Russia as I am 
that the Japanese could not take the U.S.A." Mr. Willkie described Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek as “a true Christian soldier in every sense of the word”. 
He said he found the people of China, as everywhere else, looking to the 
U.S.A. to meet with radian and justice the present problems of the 
world, and hoping to make of freedom “a living thing, economically, 
. socially, and politically". . . ; 
Oct. 30.—1t was announced that the Ford Motor Co.'s tyre factory at 
Detroit was to be dismounted and sent to Russia under the Lease-fend 





programme. : ] : 

President Roosevelt told his press conference that he had held a 
conference the day before with the labour leaders; there was sufficient 
labour for preseftt needs, but there would not be enough from men alone 
to provide between 4 and 5 million additional workers in 1943, and 
therefore the supply of women must be drawn upon. 

Paris radio reported that Mr. Welles had received the Vichy Ambassa- 
dor, who protested against Allied air attacks on France. 

Oct. 31.—Mr. Willkie, speaking in the election campaign, urged that ` 
strong opposition by "liberal and'enlightened" members of his party 
was needed in Congress, especially since the Administration's lack of 
“courageous leadership" was shown by “its continued recognition of 
the vicious and subversive Vichy Government". ` 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Morgenthau arrived back in New York. 

A letter from the Chief of Staff to the C.-in-C. of the Navy stated that 
800,000 members of the Army were now overseas. 

Nov. 2.—President Roosevelt sent a M. to Congress asking that 
he'should be authorized: for the duration of the war to suspend all laws 
interfering with the free movement of war supplies and nnel into 
and out of the U.S.A., in order to remove some of the jers to co- 
operation within the United Nations. , S 

Mr. Nelson announced that a long-range plan fór the control of the 
flow of critical materials into war production had been drawn up after" 
conference with.the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Hice of 
Civilian Supply, and many representative consumers and producers of 
materials, and a method of “vertical allotment” to seven min ‘‘claim- 
ant agencies" was to be adopted in place of the priorities system. 

Nov. 3.—Elections for the House of Representatives and for one- 
third of the Senate took place; also for 30 Governors of States. 

Mr. Hull told the press, in reply to questions about relations with 
Vichy France and the Fighting French, that the Government and the 
State Department were content with the course they-were' ing in 
their relations with other countries, and stated that nothing new had 
materialized in connection with the French protest against the bombing 


of the unoccupied zone. With regard to questions concerning Lend-lease , 


` 


aid for the Fighting French, he said that the State Department had 


, 
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` early recommended that Lend-lease should be extended to the Fighting 


/ 


French, and that they had been receiving such aid. Mr. Hull received 
M. André Philip, the Fighting French Minister ofthe Interior. * 

Nov. 4.—The Maritime Commission announced that 81 merchant 
vessels, 12 less than in September, were delivered into service during 
October; the decrease was ascribed by the Commission to temporary 
diversion of merchant shipbuilding capacity to the emergency construc- 
tion of special craft for the armed forces. 

The British Minister of'Production arrived in Washington to discuss 
n further integration of Anglo-American production. 

A Grand Jury in Brooklyn indicted for reason 2 German-born 
residents, charged with concealing 2 of the 6 German saboteurs the 
previous ‘June. 

Nov. 5.—Mr. Hull expressed satisfaction at the steps recently taken by. 
the Chilean Government to deal with the centres of Axis espionage and 
sabotage in Chile, and said he had always been confident that President 
Rios, when fully aware of the a) and scope of these activities, 
would act decisively and forcefull bring them to an end. 

A representative of the Cuban d stated in New York that Cuba 


. was anxious to do her utmost to hélp in the war effor and was solidly 


- 


supporting the U.S.A. 
e Secretary for War told the press that 5 more infantry divisions 


would be "activated" during November and December, thus : 
the strength of the Ármy up to near Mss million men. During 1942 the . 
Army had been expanded by the addition of 31 infantry, 2 airborne, ~ 
and 9 armoured divisions. He severely criticized the amendment of 
thé Senate to the Bill calling up men of 18'and 19, whereby they would 
not fight until the ey bad had a full year's training; this he said, shackled 
the hands of the C.-in-C 
It was announced that the results of the Congress elections, with 
three results still to come, were, in the House of Representatives a fall 
^in numbers of Democrats from 257 to 220 and an increase of Republi- 
cans from 165 to 208, together with 3 Progressives and 1 American 
d Bout and in the Senate a fall of Democrats from 66 to 57, and an 
increase of Republicans from 28 to 38, with 1 Independent. 
- Nov. 6.—President "Roosevelt told the press that he had been 


_ heartened by the news from Egypt, and when asked to what extent the 


EY was due to American supplies and equipment, said that the 
feat tall by inen only to a minor degree,'a great deal less 

than by American me The overwhelming part of the army's 
equipmient had been B 

E Secretary of the pes told the press that the submarine menace 

along the east coast "continues to improve", büt he gave a warning 
that U-boats in great numbers were still in the Atlantic. The Navy. 
was completing as fast as ible the new escort vessels, which were 
helping greatly'in the battle of-the Atlantic. 

Nov. 7.—Messages of President Roosevelt and Mr. -Hull to Russia. 
(Ses U.S.S.R.) . 
' Papers were filed in the New York Supreme Court by the 
Bank of France; in the case brought by the Belgian National Bank to 
recover about £54 million in gold entrusted to the Bank of France 
before the invasion of Belgium, admitting that more than £50 million 
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im gold had been turned over to the Reichsbank “under compulsion 
from Marshal Pétain”. i > 
. Nov. 8.— President Roosevelt broadcast a e to the people of 
France and French North Africa, and 15 million leaflets contaming the 
text were dropped in those countries. The Message stated that the 
President had preserved throughout his‘life “a profound friendship for 
the whole French people", and declared his ‘‘faith in liberty, equality, 
and fraternity". He said there were no two nations more united by the 
bonds of history and mutual friendship than the people of France and: 
America, and the Americans, with'the United Nations, were doing all 
they could to establish a healthy future, as well a3 the restoration of. 
the ideals, freedoms, and democracy of the French people. ‘The Ameri- 
cans were landing in French North Africa to repulse the invaders, who 
wished to strip the-French of all right to govern themselves, to worship 
as they wished, and to live in peace and security. The President as- 
» sured the French people that once the threat of Germany and Italy had 
been removed the Americans would immediately leave their territory, 
and appealed to their realism and their national ideals not to hinder the 


of the United Nations. 

Mr. Hull explaimed to the the reasons why the Government had 
not broken off diplomatic relations with Vichy earlier, and stated that 
their policy had led.up to the present action in North Africa: The policy 
of the" Government in regard to Vichy had always for its purpose the 
liberation of France from her German captors, and this policy might be 
divided under 5 main heads: to provide an opportunity for the Govern- 
ment to get highly important information direct from inside German- 
controlled territory and from North Africa; to maintain close relations 
with the French people and encourage them against Hitlerism; to keep 
alive the basic concepts of freedom among them, looking forward to the 
ultimate restoration of free mstitutions for-France; to keep close touch 
on the ground with all phases of the French and German situation 
under the armistice, helping in the resistance to increased German 

- demands for collaboration and maintaining a constant effort to prevent 
the delivery of the French Fleet to Germany or any other military: 
support, together with preventing the Germans from getting possession 
of French bases along the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts; and to 
pave the way for the sending of a military expedition into the Western 
Mediterranean area to assist the British operations farther east. . 

Joint American-British Declaration to Metropolitan France. (See 


Great Britain.) 

The Vice-President, speaking to the Co “of American-Soviet- 
Friendship, stated that both Russia and the U.S.A. had retreated after 
the 1914-18 war into isolationism to preserve their peace, both 
had failed, and both had learned their lesson and were now striving "for 
the education, productivity, and enduring happiness of the common 
man". “Millions of Americans are now coming to see, that if Pan- 

, America and the British Commonwealth are the warp of the new de- 
mocracy’’, he said, “then the peoples of Russia and Asia may well be- 
come its woof”. This new democracy would be neither Communism of 
the old-fashioned international type, nor democracy of the old-fashioned 
isolationist sort, but would show willingness to support world organiz- 
ation and to maintain world peace by justice, implemented by force. 
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The first article in the international law of the future was the United 
Nations' Charter, and this had in it an international Bill of Rights, and 
certain economic guarantees of international peace, which must be 
made more specific. In order that the United Nations might effectively 
serve the world, he concluded, it was vital that the U.S.A. and Russia 
should be in accord as to the fundamentals of an enduring peace "based 
on the aspirations of the common man". 

Breaking of diplomatic relations with Vichy. (See France.) 

President Roosevelt's messages to the Bey of Tunis and the French 
Resident-General. (See Tunista.) 

Nov. 9.—President Roosevelt's messages to General Franco (see 
Spain) and to President Carmona. (See Portugal.) ] 

Mr. Hull formally announced that the Vichy Government had 
broken off diplomatic relations with the U.S.A. He made it clear that 
this was only & breach of diplomatic relations and not a state of war; 
so far as French people in America were concerned theré would be no: 
change in the situation. He also said there would be no change in the 
relations with Martinique, since the negotiations there were bei 
carried on with the local authorities. Mr. Hull confirmed the report 
that three Vichy-owned cargo vessels lying in Amerifan ports had been 

laced in protective custody, and said the same action would probably 
taken in the case of Vichy ships m other American ports. He said 
the Vichy Government had reached the “maximum stage" in mislead- 
ing the French people, but for many months and to an extent of not 
less than 95 per cent the French people realized that the Laval Govern- 
‘ment was merely the puppet of Hitler and had not submitted to, its 
influence. = g 

Mr. Morgenthau stated that all France withm Continental Europe 
would by formal declaration be considered as ehemy territory, for 
purposes of the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

President Roosevelt expressed regret that Vichy had severed diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.A., and said the action was evidently 
prompted by Hitler: “Nevertheless no act of Hitler or of any of his 
puppets can sever relations between the American people and the 
people of France. We have not broken relations with the French; we 
never will. This Government will continue as heretofore to devote its 
thought, its sympathy, and its aid to the rescue of the 45 million people 
of France from enslavement and the permanent loss of their liberties 
and free institutions". 

The President made public a report showing that the “magnificent 
British victory in Egypt was aided to an important -extent” by 
American Lend-lease equipment. During the previous 9 months 1,000 , 
aircraft, several hun of tanks, of which 500 were medium, 20,000 
trucks, and hundreds of pieces of artillery had been shipped to t. 
"While we must not overlook the fact that the larger part, of the equip- 
ment used in Egypt is of British origin”, his statement said, “we have 
the right to be proud that so much and such excellent equipment from , 
American factories and shipyards contributed to the victory. In that 
campaign we can see the vindication of the Lend-lease idea". 

M. Francois Briere, French Consul at Boston, resigned his post, 
stating that he regarded the American offensive in Africa as the first 
step in the liberation of France. : 


1 
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The Under-Secre of War stated at the opening session of the 
Convention of the C.I.0. at Boston that the year 1943 would be a fight- 
ing year for American troops, and that they would-be fighting in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and on the. seven seas. ‘We shall seek out the 
enemy wherever we can find him’, he said, “not on one frónt or two 
fronts, but on any front where the Nazis and Japanese can be engaged 
in combat". - 


» [ 


U.S.S.R. : . 
Nov. 2.—M. Yaroslavsky, writing in Pravda om the 25th anniversary 


of the Revolution, pointed out that the existence of the Soviet State - i 


was “the greatest victory of the working people of the world”. He said 
that Russia was convinced that she would win the war, and that the 
Russian people had passed the severe tests of the struggle; he added 
that the production of armaments and münitions had increased tenfald. 

Nov. 3.—Moscow radio announced 'that a special commission, under 
. the chairmanship of M. Schvernik, the Trade Union leader, hat been set 
upto investigate and record the crimes committed by the Germans and 
their allies in the eccupied parts of Russia, and for all the atrocities and 
looting the German Government, the High Command, and their 
accomplices would be held responsible. < f 
. Nov. 6.—M. Stalin’s speech. (See Special Summary.) -~ Ti 

Nov. 7.—President Kalinin received a message of greeting from ` 
President Roosevelt on the 25th anniversary of.the Soviet Union, 
stating that U.S.-Soviet “collaboration in the migbty military task 
before us must be a prelude to collaboration in the mightier task of 
creating a world at peace”, and assuring the Russians that the U.S A. 
was dedicated to complete vittory. * 

A message to the Russian people was received from Mr. Eden, in 
which he-said that the heroic resistanceof the Red Army and the whole 
Soviet nation to the aggression of Germany had demonstrated “the 
moral strength and material power of the edifice which the people of 
the U.S.S.R. have erected in the last 25 years. Their united determina- 
tion to defend the fruits of their labours gives them the assurance of 
victory". 25 years ago, he said, the Russians were alone, but to-day ^ 
E were supported by powerful allies, who-shared their determination 
to bring to justice those guilty of a nea “The people of Great 

. Britain, who faced this enemy alone for one long year, know both the 
gnawing bitterness of isolation and the strengthening comfort of 
alliance’, he concluded i ME. 

M. Molotov received a message from Mr. Hull, stating that America 
was “resolutely gathering its vam and increasingly bringing it to bear ' 

ainst our common foe”; and from Mr. Eden, referring to the day of” 
victory when tbose responsible for the atrocities would be punished and 
“the comradeship and understanding legrnt in the hard school of war" 
could be turned to the task of reconstruction. 

M. Stalin issued an Order of the Day, stating that the enemy had 
already experienced the strength of the Red Army tradition and that 
& million enemy officers and men had been put-out of action by thc 

`- Red Army since the beginning of the war. The day was not far distant, 
he said, when the enemy would experience the “‘full weight of a blow 
- by the Red Army. One day we shall have pur fun, tool’ i 
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; VATICAN CITY 


“Oct. 29. — Appointment of first Chinese Minister to the Holy See. "(See 
China.) 


: YUGOSLAVIA 


Oct. 28.—Turkish reports stated that Gen. Nedilél was losing favour 
in, Berlin, through his failure to find Serbian officers willing to serve in 
' the Goverment militia formed recently to fight the patriot army. 


Oct. 31.—1t was learned that German and Italian isitions of food 
in Serbia and Croatia had created a serious situation. The Germans had 
recently ed 5,000 trucks of wheat from Serbia and ordered the : 


killing of all cattle for leather for boots for the German army. 
Nov. 2.—A message from General Mihailovitch, broadcast by New 
2 radio, stated that nearly a million Yugoslavs had been killed in the 
le against the Axis, and that entire sections of Serbia and Slovenia 
were in flames,and ruins. The Axis was forced to keep more than 30 
ee in Yugoslavia, and he stated that the Chetniks in his guerrilla 
had never been more sure of an Allied victory. 
ov. 3,—It was learned that the villáge of Krasnéa in Slovenia had 
been razed to the ground; all the male population shot, and the women 
and children were to be deported to Germany. This destruction was in 
retaliation for the killing by guerrillas of 4 German officers and a 
civilian. 50 hostages were shot as a reprisal for the assassination of the 
^ German district leader pores Terbovle , in the German-controlled part 
of Slovenia. 
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A NOTE ON PARTY POLITI ^US.A., 


THE two major parties in the United States, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, have-been described as "groups of persons united to choose the 
Presidential candidates". If the i ce'is that they have no other 
important aims or functions, or that they are definitely not united at 
any other time then the description is certainly both inadequate and 
misleading, but it has enough foundation in fact to give grounds for the 
view that, whatever the two parties have stood for in the past, they do 
not to-day represent two opposed sets of political principles. Broadly 
speaking, the reason for this is that for many years now there has not 
been available im the United States thé-raw material of politics as 
understood in Europe—the -conservative as against the progressive 
outlook, for example, though in the earlier stages of their development, 
up to and including the petiod of the Civil War, there exi many 
major issues of principle on which the two parties took up diametrically 
opposed stands. S were the issues of national versus State rights, 
and the extension of the powers of the Federal Government; slavery 
versus its abolition; protection versus tariffs for revenue; sound mone 
versus inflation; and others, with, of course, the greatest issue of 
for which the Civil War was fought, that of the Union of thecountry. Büt 
all these have.long since been settled, and no new principles have come 
into the arena permanently to supersede them, so that as long ago as 
the beginning of the century a wit remarked that the two parties were 
like two bottles. Each bore a label denoting the kind of liquor it 
contained, but each was empty. : 
A reference to the main planks of the party platforms on the last 
occasion on which unity was “forced” on the members\—the Presi- 
2 Election of 1940—will show how difficult it now is for the party 
out of power, in this case the Republican, to offer eee em- 


bodying a policy yo to that of the one in office. The policy. 
sof the Denna ea 


ocrats was outlined as: Legal material aid to the attacked 
democracies, but no soldiers to be sent outside American territory 
unless the United States was attacked; enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine; trade-agreements with foreign countries; economic collabora- 
tion with other American countries; fair labour standards; slum 
clearance; lower farm interest; tenant purchase aid; crap insurance; 
irrigation, reclamation, flood control, and reforestation; and, other 
measures to assist the farming community. ^ . 
' The Republican platform offered: ‘‘Amercanism, preparedness, and 
1 The fact that the Administration 15 not e to Parliament 
—makes party e , and oe consistency M principles 
is therefore not necessary; with the result that the party lines frequently 
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Lye Od prace”', but support of the Monroe Doctrine, by force if necessary; 

EEA from within to be got rid of, oe Fifth Columnists; pro- 

' tective tariff, and Congressional control of e agreements; reduction 

to a minimum of Government compétition with business; subsidies for 

farm products now produced in insufficient quantities; soil conservation; 

Government purchase of land for reforestation, flood control, etc.; 

`+- preservation of check and balance system of government; and settle- 
^ ment of labour utes “directly and voluntarily across the table". 

> 7/0 It will be noticed that the references, direct or indirect, to the war 

aré extremely guarded jn character, and that except for the mention of 

~ protective tariffs in the Republican programme, none of the issues 

"originally nsible for the party alignments 100 years ago appear at 

all. But labels on the bottles remain, and it is interesting to glance: a 

- " moment at the reasons for their. adoption. ; 
D At the end of the eighteenth century the major division on political 
".' principles was between the Federalists; the supporters of federation, 
‘ ed by the corporation lawyer, Alexander Hamilton’? in New England, 
and the Anti-Federalists; led by Jefferson, a large landowner in Virginia, 

and author of the Declararion of Independence. In 1800 Jefferson 
united the South and what.was then the new Wes» against the rich 

` — commercial classes of the north-east, where at that time the Federalists 
were suspected of wishing to set up an aristocracy on the English model.* 
Jefferson, and his successor Andrew Jackson; stood for the rights of the 
States, and in 1828 Jackson led a movement of revolt against the trade 
interests of the East, and as the Southern cotton, rice, and tobacco 
planters wished to develop the export trade and buy Lancashire’goods, 
." they opposed the high tariffs which by the middle of the century had 
been adopted as the policy of the commercial and industrial East and 

Middle West. > , 

But this is to anticipate. Before the time of Jackson's movement — 
he was President from 1829 to 1838—the Anti-Federalists had called 
themselves Democratic-Republicans, giving ion to their suspicion . 
of the alleged Federalist tendencies towards the Monarchical tradition 
and aristocratic rule. But Jackson's programme alienated large ele- 

' ments in the Party, who separated and called themselves National- 
Republicans, the rest continuing under the name of Democrats. This 
split was facilitated by the fact that the Federalist Party died out soon 
after the war with Britain in 1812-14, leaving no effective opposition 

, to the Democratic-Republican Party. But the two double titles did not 
last very long. It was not until 1854, however, that the Republican 

~ Party-as we know it to-day was founded by members of the National- - 
Republican Party, the Whigs (a short-lived party) and other groups 
representing various interests in the commercial and industrial East 
and ‘the agricultural Middle West,* which supported the principle of 
federalism largely because commerce wished to see a strong central 
Government ‘in order to make trade secure. The Party adopted as its 
leading principles the indissolukility of the Union, the abolition—or, 

1 Hamilton was the author of hlets in support of the Constitution and’ 
played Bae cine part in its adopton. b i i 

* The Fed acquired much unpopularity by bemg described as ‘‘English 
and aristocrats”. - $ ` 


* The Middle West is Lapsus Mie deta as composed of the States of Ohio, ` 
, Indiana, IIlinois, and ‘Wisconsin. s 
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at the least, a ban on the further exterision of slavery, largely because it’ 
looked then as though its extension would result in breaking the Union, 
and -protective tariffs. It was for sorhe time regarded as the mouth- 
piece of industry, and while the Middle West industries were being 
develo the alliance-between it.and the commercial East gaye the 
Republicans an almost permanent majority! They had the support of 
the most highly developed and populous parts of the country, which ~ 
included the great industrialists, the farmers of New d and the 
North, and the banking and commercial houses of Philadelphia and 
other centres on the north Atlantic seaboard, and it is pdt surprising 
that the Party generally was regarded as conservative in outlook. Its - 
first candidate for the Presidency was Abraham Lincoln, who was 
elected on the platform of the indissolubility of the Union, the abolition 
of slavery as a-“‘moral, social, and political evil", and revolt against the : 
S of the so-called Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, the repeal of 
which, by allowing these two States to take their own decisions on the 
‘slavery issue, laid dqwn the principle of “local determination in Yerri- 
tory and States" S. FE 
The Democratic-Republicans, as already stated, split during 
Jackson's Presid@ncy in 1833, and the Democrats adopted as their, 
fundamental doctrine the sovereignty of the States under the Con- 
stitution, denying that Congress had power to interfere in their domestic 
institutions, including, of course, slavery. In support of this attitude 
they cited the tenth Amendment which lays down that “the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States". When, in 1860, they saw 
that'the Republican Admimistration-elect was determined to carry - 
through its programme-they claimed that the States tnight assert their 
sovereignty by seceding from the Union; and the Administration, under 
Lincoln, actually prosecuted the war to save the Union. ` 
After the defeat of the South, Northern troops remained there as 
-garrison forces, the last of which did not leave till 1877. The Democrats 
then: regained control of nearly all the former “slave” States, and the- 
line was fixéd substantially on the colour line. Because the 
owners and planters were Democrats the negroes were Republicans, 
while in the North and East business men and well-to-do farmers were 
Republicans, but the industrial labouring classes of the cities, largely 
'of foreign origin and under Irish lodershi 


, were Democrats, 

This alignment held good for many , and in the absence of any 

major issues such as those which bigucbtabod the Civil War, questions 

_ as to tariffs, sound money versus inflation, the gold standard, and 
colonial expansion resulted in the two parties lining up, om the whole, in 
the same manner as before, on regional lines and on certain of the most 
well-defined issues; for example, the New England vote is nearly always . 
Republican, and the Party is still identified with sound money and 
protective tariffs, while the white South is Democratic, but Democrats 
are also tectionists now, and so many other considerations have 
come in either to split the parties themselves or to qualify the aims and 
views of their members, that itis dangerous to attempt to speak of a 

-hard and fast line up; still more to seek to identify-the standpoint of ~ 


1 Between 1860 and 1828 of 18 Presidential Elections the Republicans won 14. 
) 1 . f 
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either Democrats or Republicans with that of the main groups on the 
right or left in European politics. To take a major issue such as that 
of the powers of the central Government, the result of the Civil War 
na y committed the Republicans to a broader view of national 
power, but nowadays their pronouncements on the subject are very 
guarded, owing to the growth of popular feeling, originating in the last 
war,that the balance of power has already swung too far in the direction 
of the national Government. And actually the Democrats, 

under President Roosevelt, have made greater inroads on the inde- 
pendence and authority of the States than were ever effected under a 
Republican régime.t 1 This development was, however, an outcome of 
the Government'$ attempt to cope with the’ problems connected with 
the economic depression which began in 1929, and with the exigencies 
_ Of the war, a any differences. of view regarding the . principle 
of. States’ Tights constitute now only a small factor in partisan 

ent. 


en the United States entered the last war the Administration, 


under Woodrow Wilson, was Democratic. But ‘neither ‘party had a 
defmite policy on the subject of the war. Mr. Wilson’s re-election in 
1916 was € popular victory for him, but in the Congnessional Elections 
the same year* the Republicans gained some ground, though still in a 
minority. When the United States entered the war the President 
declared that ‘Politics are adjourped"'. In 1918, however, a large swing 
aver occurred on an issue not directly connected with the war or the 
. peace at all. Mr. Wilson made an appeal to the electorate to return 
substantial Democratic. majorities in both’ Houses, in order that he 
might continue to be their unembarrassed spokesman i in affairs bath at 
home and abroad". Though his statement of war aims had found 

tance, this presentation of the case for the Democratic 
P nd ections was regarded by the Republicàns as a charge of 
bad faith against them and as evidence of a lack of appreciation of their 
services during the war. The result was a Republican victory in both 
Houses, with a majority of 41 in the House of Representatives. A party 
lining up next occurred in 1919 when the issue of accepting the League 
Covenant came before Congress. The President was adamant as to the 
acceptance by the Senate! of the Covenant as it stood or not at. all, 
describing the impending 1920 Election as “a solemn referendum", 


but in fact it had not that character, as party platforms were variously . 


interpreted By different members of the same Party. The Republicans 


refused to the Covenant without md declaring in their 
platform for the 1920 Elections that they a proved an agreement 
_ among the nations to preserve peace, and p Ve coming Adminis- 


tration" to such agreements as should meet “the full duty of America 
to civilization and humanity". League supporters in the Party felt that 
in voting for this they were supporting the, League, while it also met 
the views of those who opposed it. The Party now charged the Adminis- 
_ tration with being as unprepared for peace as it had been for war, and 
1 Presidents Cleveland (1885-88 and 1893-98) and Wilson were also the authors 
of bold extensions of power by the Federal guthority 
~ * Elections to Congress are held every 2 when the Lower House is elected, 
and one-third of the Senate, 32 of whose 96 members retire every 2 years. 
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it was evident that politics were “adjourned” no longer. The result was 
a Republican landslide, ing was elected President, and the office 
was held by a Republican until the election of Mr. Roosevelt m 1932. 
The Democrats returned to what might almost be described as their 
normal position of critics and spokesmen of the dissentient elements. 
They put forward no- e of compelling power or popular 
appeal, and though the Republicans lost ground owing to-their athtnde 
on domestit issues, they enjoyed a majority in Congress in the Elections 
of 1922, 1924, and 1926. During this period'a split occurred between 
the urban and rural elements of the Party, resulting in the formation of 
a business group and a farm bloc, and the-fact that their interests were 
sonetimes irreconcilable weakened the effectiveness of Republican 
policy. Had it not been that the Democrats were also divided it is 
unlikely that the Repüblicans would have retained their majorities 
for any l of time. 4 
During Mr. Roosevelt’s terms of office the Democrats have enjoyed a 
majority in both Houses. When the Elections were held on Nov. 3 last 
the House of Representatives was composed of 257 Democrats and 165 
` Republicans, with 13 vacant and unattached seats. The Senate con- 
tained 68 Democfats and 30 blicans. The Democrats lost 37 seats 
in the Lower House, and 9 in the.Senate, leaving them, however, with 
a majority in each, reduced in the case of the Lower House to only 12. 
This glance back into history may serve to throw a little light on the 
factors which have, in the past, determined the attitude of individuals 
or groups of individuals to one or the other of the two major parties. 
It was natural, for example, that industrial interests should be drawn 
towards the party which stood for high protective tariffs, though the 
matter can be looked at the other way round—that it was the indus- 
trial interests which founded and built up the Republican Party. In 
the same way, the original identification of the landowning classes in 
the South with the fortunes of the Democratic Party tended to persist, 
despite almost kaleidoscopic changes, owing to the divergence of in- 
terests between them and the commercial and industrial classes of the 
East and North.- There, therefore, emerge the outlines of a lining up 
under the heads of regional interests, social conditions, constitutional 
theories, and race questions. These factors may be briefly estimated as 
follows. Regionalism: The White South is considered a safe Demo- 
cratic vote, the Negroes, on the other hand, voting Republican. The 
Central States and the farmers of the Northern Mississippi Valley have. 
id voted Republicam, as well as the business men of New 
nglan and the industrialists of the Middle West. Es 
Social Conditions: In general what may be termed the creditor 
classes have been supporters of the Republican Party, while the work- 
ing classes have been Democrats. Early Democratic leaders made 
capital out of class interests, and this secured for the the a- 
nent allegiance of the "struggling masses", or what may ed the 
debtor disses Constitutional theory: Jefferson’s leadership of the 
revolt against the Federalists of the East was based on the theory that 
the national Government was one of restricted powers, and that the. 
States should be protected in their field of reserved ers. The slavery 
interests fastened the principle of ‘‘States’ rights" on the Democratic 
1 Three results were still to come when these figures were published 
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Party, but this has persisted more in theory than in practice, and in 
any case the issue is no longer a live one. i 
Racial: The respective alignments of the Whites and Negroes in the 
South have already been referred to. As regards the immigrant classes 
the racial factor plays a small part, except that the Irish have nearly 
. all been Democrats. In so far as any comparison is possible with the 
main parties of the right and left in a country like Great Britain the 
above will have shown that the Republicans have some of the charac- 
teristics of the Conservatives, and the Democrats some of those of the 
Liberal and Labour Parties. But the comparison does not go far. In 
the United States, for instance, one party may predominate in one ` 
area, no matter what its social structure. . e 
. One further note is necessary. Reference has been made above to 
the absence of Parliamentary responsibility of the Administration and 
to the periodic Congressional Elections. It should be added that the 
President is elected for 4 years and cannot be removed from office by a 
vote of no-confidence. As the Executive, he performs the same functions 
as-the British Prime Minister and the Cabinet, with the added inde- 
pendence deriving from the terms of his election.: The Congressional 
Elections which take place every 2 years half-way through his term of 
office are, however, a useful indication of any important changes in the 
feeling of the country, and the results of those just held have been 
traced to dissatisfaction with the Administration's conduct of the war. 
. On the other hand, it has been a common experience for the Party in 
opposition to gain some ground in the mid-term Elections to Congress. 
f H. L. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
. ` ' A Day-to-Day RECORD j 


(The following is a chronological of the developments in French 
North Africa since Nov. 10. The evenis o Nov. 8 and 9 will be found in 
the Bulletin of Nov. 14, pp. 1030, 1038, and 1055.) - 


Nov. 10.—It was announced that Admiral Darlan was in Algiers, 
entertained by the American authorities “with all the respect due to 
an officer of his rank”. | E 

Marshal Pétain announced in a broadcast from Vichy that “in the 
absence of Admiral Darlan”, he had asstmed command of the land, 
sea, and ait force& of France, and appealed for calm from the people 
in a situation which “recalls that of 1940". The German News Agency 
stated from Vichy that there was “‘something fishy about the Darlan 
affair" and that " Admiral Darlan must be considered as removed from 
his post". It stated that: Darlans vacillations between “a policy of 
collaboration and wait-and-see" were now shown in a clearer light, 
and that his desertion of Vichy was a personal matter of jealousy 
against Laval. 

7 Am his powers are that of appointi dismissing thousands i 
the command of the Armed More aa ihe fovet to call Aid mid Pd 
gress and to veto Bills, unless passed by a two-thirds majority of both Houses. 
Hoe also conducts foreign policy. i Uc 
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Nov. 11.—Admiral Qarlan, following a conference at Algiers with the 
American commanders, issued an order to all French commanders in 
N. Africa, including Morocoo, to cease hostilities, “our engagements 
having been fulfilled and bloody battle becoming useless”, All troops were 

. to return tò their barracks and bases and observe the strictest neutrality; 
in Algeria and Morocco the C.-in-C.s were to put themselves in liaison 
with the local commandérs on the subject of terms for the suspension of 
hostilities. The Admiral announced that he assumed authority ovér 
N. Africa in the name of Márshal Pétain. All prisoners on each side 

‘were to be ex i 

- General Eisenhower broadcast a m e to the people stating tbat, 
on the birthday of Marshal Lyautey "whó-created the N. African 
Empire” for France,.he had great honour in saluting his memory. 

- His work remains and will remain as a permanent monument to the 
genius and patriotism of Frenchmen everywhere", he said. “‘It is 
particularly fitting that I should pay tribute to Marshal Lyautey, 
since the forces under my command bring with them solemn assurance 
that his achievement shall remain French." ~ 

The British Navy repeatedly broadcast in General Eisenhower's name 
a message to the French po stating that Hitler had denounced 
the armistice and inviting the French Fleet to join the United Nations 
in the fight to hasten the day of France's liberation. It appealed to fhe 
French ships to sail at once for Gibraltar. A similar appeal was broad- 
cast for all French merchant ships to put into N. African or British 
ports, or, if unable to do so, to-_scuttle. 

Nov. 12.—General Noguès, Vichy Resident-General in Morocco, con- 
ferred with General Eisenhower at Algiers. — - 

Admiral Darlan, in a broadcast from Algiers to the commanders 
of the French Fleet in Toulon asked them to bring it to N. África. 

The Vichy Cabinet issued a public declaration that General Giraud, 
“by breaking his word of honour as an officer and by joi the enemy 
camp, has committed an act of treachery”, and that therefore none of 
the French troops or population owed him any allegiance. 


Nov. 13.—The Governor-General of M. Chatel, broadcast a ” 


statement by General pue stating that he had handed over his powers 
-as Delegate-General to Ádmiral Darlan. A tion by Admiral 
` Darlan was then broadcast, stating that Pétain had appointed 

General Nogués as his Delegate in . Africa on Nov. 10, before the entry 
of German troops into the Unoccupied Zone, believing that Admiral 

Darlan was deprived of his liberty. “In full possession of my liberty 

and in full agreement with him, on his demand I resume the respon- 
pend for French interests in Africa", Admiral Darlan < declared. 

er with the American authorities, he teed the defence of 

NA Africa, and ordered every Governor or Resident to remain in his 
place and continue the administration according to the laws in force. 

The Governor-General introduced these proclamations by saying 
they were “two documents which, in the tragic hours through which 
we are living, settle the fate of Algeria". 

7 Nov. 14.—A statement by Marshal Pétain was broadcast from Vichy 
.d ‘that Admiral Darlan, in accordance with the Marshal’s 
-orders, had undertaken to: defend N. Africa, but had now taken 
decisions ‘violating and contravening these orders. The Marshal there. 


N 
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fore issued orders to the African army “not to take any action against 


the Axis forces and so increase the misfortunes of France". 

Nov. 15.—A proclamation by Admiral Darlan was broadcast by 
Radio Morocco stating that since the occupation of the , free zone 
Marshal Pétain was unable to let the French people know his real 
thoughts; therefore all French officials, officers, and other ranks in 
Africa “must consider themselves faithful to the Marshal in i 


carrying 
out the orders which I am giving". The Admiral stated that his, 


orders had one aim, "to safeguard the interests of the empire and 


- national unity", and he appointed General Giraud as military chief in, 


. N. Africa. 

Marshal Pétain sent a message to the army in Africa stating that 
General Girand,.‘‘who has betrayed his honour", had made claim to be 
in command-of the army in Africa. This title was held by him from a 


foreign Power, and Marshal Pétain forbade the General to act in his- 


name and to use his authority, and ordered the officers and men to 
refuse-to obey the General, and to regard himself as their only-chief. 
Radio Morocco broadcast a statement by General Giraud announcing 
‘that he had taken over command of the forces in Africa, and declaring 
that he and the army had only one enemy, "'the one that occupies our 
country and keeps.a million of our comrades prisoner". He called on 
the French forces to drive this enemy first.out of Africa and then out of 
France. "All united in love of France and of the Marshal have only one 
passion — victory”. is m 
General Clark, cu C.-in-C. of the Allied: Forces, broadcast a 
message, stating that 
“to chase from African soil the enemy of my country and its Allies, who is 
also the traditional enemy of France, and to restore the unity and 
independence of France and the French Empire", and expressing the 
leasure of the British and American troops at finding again the 
js ighting French by their side. . : . . 
Nov. 16.—The Sultan of Morocco received Maj.-General Patton, 
commander of the American troops in Morocco, who assured him- that 
all the religious interests and customs of the Moslems would be 


di eias : : 

? dio Morocco broadcast a proclamation by Admiral Darlan stati 
that he had formed a council to conduct all the judicial, legislative, an 
executive business of Algeria, subject to the authority, of the High 
Commissioner. The tion was signed by the Admiral "acting 
in the name of Marchal Pee = 7 toos 

Vichy radio broadcast a statement by Marshal Pétain declaring that 
Admiral Darlan ord Vis of all public. office and military command, 
since he had put hi outside “the national community’’ by acting 
uu Pétain's.orders. Darlan had stated in his proclamation of 

ov. 15 that Marshal Pétain was unable to make his thoughts known 
to the French le, but the Marshal insisted that he was not “the 
kind of man to yield to any constraint", and that any such insinuation 
was,an insult. Admiral-Darlan had been entrusted with the defence of 
French sovereignty in- N. Africa, but he immediately got into contact 

: aeolian “In giving a premature order to cease fire he 

disorganized resistance and shattered the spirit af the troops", Marshal 

Pétain went on. "I maintained my order to him to defend Africa. 


e and his forces were in N. Africa for onereason, © 


S 
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He disregarded it with the excuse that he was preventing the chief : 
rebel and felon, General Giraud, from usurping command of the troops”. 
General Giraud had now been confirmed ia his command by Admiral 
Darlan, but he was appointed to that command “by a foreign Power 
which brought the war to French territory”. 

In London General de Gaulle and the French National Committee 
issued à statement that they were taking “no part whatsoever in; and 
assuming no responsibility for, negotiations in progress.in N. Africa 
_with the representatives of Vichy". "Should these n: otiations result 
in arrangements which would in effect confirm the Vichy régime in 
N. Africa, such decisions coyld obviously not be accepted by Fighting 
France", the statement continued. "The union of all French territories 
oversea in the struggle for liberation should be achieved in conditions 
consonant with the will and dignity of the French people". š 

The British Foreign Office issued a statement announcing that a 
British civil liaison officer was attached to General Eisenhower's H.Q. in 
N. Africa, in order to keep the British Government informed of political 
developments. : 

The German-controlled Scandinavian News Agency reported that 
M. Chautemps, tHe former Premier, M. Flandin, a former Vichy Foreign 
Minister, M. Pucheu, a former member of the Croix de Feu and once 
Vichy Minister of the Interior, and M. Peyrouton, another former Vichy 
Minister of the Interior, had escaped to help to form a new government 
in N. Africa. ; 

It was learned that many classes of reservists, of all ranks, had been 
called up in Morocco or told to stand by for imminent recall, and other 
men who recently volunteered for military duty were warned to watch 
for announcements. It was also learned that 250 German and Italian- 
members of the Axis armistice commission in N. Africa had been 
taken into custody. " $ 

: Nov. 17.—President Roosevelt issued a statement in Washington 
'explainin s that the negotiations of the American commanders with 
‘Admiral arlan were E^ temporary expedient justified solely by the 
stress of battle". No one in the American Army had any authority to 
discuss the future government of France and her Empire, and the 
future French Government could only be established by, the liberated 
French people. He fully understood and approved of the objections 
to a permanent arrangement being made with Admiral aad. 
and to a reconstitution of the Vichy Government in any French 
territory. The temporary arrangement with Darlan, however, had : 
succeeded in saving loss of life in fighting and had also saved time by 
avoiding a mopping-up period in Algiers and Morocco which might have 
taken several months, and which would have given the Germans and 
Italians time to build up a strong resistance. “The temporary arrange- x 
ments made with Darlan apply without exception to the current local 
situation only", it was stated. President Roosevelt also said he had 
asked for the liberation of all persons in N. Africa imprisoned for 
opposition to the Axis, and for the abrogation of all Nazi-inspired 
decrees. 

Nov. 18.—A general mobilization order for the classes which were 
due to bo called up in 1939 was issued by the French authorites in N. 
Africa. i 


c 
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Radio Morocco broadcast a proclamation by General Patton, com- 
mander of the U.S. troops in Morocco, stating that General Nogués had 
given him a guarantee after the armistice on Nov. 11 that order would 
be maintained, and that he wished the country's normal life, political 
as well as economic, to be resumed. A few limitations would have to 
be set to normal life, but would be confined to those essential to his 
mission; namely to cross Morocco “‘to strike the Axis forces wherever 
they might be found", and would be cancelled as soon as possible. 
General Patton thanked the Sultan for his welcome, and assured him 
that the American Army would in no way infringe upon his authority. 
He also expressed ERRE of the collaboration of General Noguès 
with the American 

‘Nov. 19.—Admiral Darlan, broadcasting from Algiers, stated that 
-his rôle in N. Africa consisted “in determining our goal for the common 
good". He had assumed the post of High Commissioner, in agreement 
with the American authorities and in execution of Marshal Pétain's 
orders “when he was able to express himself freely and able to maintain 
the unity and sovereignty of France". "My rôle will consist in laying 
down general lines of action in conformity with the principles of 
Marshal Lyautey”, he said, and he was assisted by the other officials 
who would continue to administer their territories, “taking account 
of their position, of their, particular interests; and the legitimate 
aspirations of the population". “We hope that France and her mpire, 
which have been sorely tried, may play their part in the present con- 
flict, and contribute to the defence and liberation of French territory", 
he continued: this was the task of the French in Africa, and he had 
appointed General Giraud as their leader. “I ask you to open your hearts 
' with me for our suffering fatherland and its respected leader. Our task 
is supported by the ardent tions of the majority of Frenchmen 
in France proper. We, both bon and Moslems in Africa, will 
direct our efforts, in order and discipline, towards the attainment of 
the goal which we have set ourselves—the liberation of France through 
her Empire". 

“Marshal Pétain broadcast a message to "the generals, officers, and 
soldiers of the African Army", calling on them to resist “Anglo-Saxon 
aggression" and appealing to them not to listen to news that had the 
single aim of divi and weakening them. ''If you refuse to obey my 
orders, you place the country in danger", he said. ‘Unity is more than 
ever before necessary. I am and I remain your guide. You have but 
one duty—obey. You have but one Government, that to which I have 
given thé powers to govern. You have but one fatherland, of which I 
am the embodiment—France’’. 

Radio Morocco stated that the German commander in Tunisia had 
recently presented an ultimatum to General Barré, commanding the 
French forces there, to evacuate Tunisian territory or to join the Axis. 
General Barré had replied that, in accordance with orders from Admiral 
Darlan and General Girand, he would defend himself. A second German 
ultimatum had been delivered on Nov. 18, stating that if the French 
troops did not retire they would be attacked’ on the following morning. 
General Barré however attacked the Germans first, closely supported by 
land and air forces of the Allies. 

Nov. 20.—Admiral Darlan, in a broadcast from Algiers, stated that 
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Marshal Pétain was still “the living. incarnation of France", but-that 


with the German invasion of the unoccupied zone he had lost, his free- . 


dom of action. Under German pressure he had handed over his powers 


‘to Laval; the French people had sworn allegiance to the Marshal, but - 


not to Laval. 


In 1940 Marshal Pétain, by signing the armistice, had made the 
survival of France as a nation possible, and had prevented Africa from. 
E sei ate and destroyed. Since then France had remained alone: 
finge victors, and in such circumstances the policy. adopted by te the 


was the only one possible; to ent the Germans from 


er Africa. If Africa had been taken, it would probabl 
foes Ric M Que ts ene ede ce den 


said he knew Marshal Pétain shared his own friendly feelings for 


Americans. "In any case", he said, "I cannot imagine the victor of 
Verdun going hand-in-glove with the usurpers- that want to rob 


France of Alsace-Lorraine, Savoy, Nice, Corsica, and North Africa.” 
After that the dictators were starving France, “I am sure}, .. 


he concluded, “that I am the true interpreter of the Marshal's thoughts; 
I am following his earlier instructions in oe the aid of the 
Americans and thtir allies for the liberation the integral restora-- 
tion of French sovereignty". 


The French North can Commission announced that a “full and. 
entire" amnesty had been. granted to all persons who favoured Allied 


action in Africa. 


Nov. 22.—The Sultan of Morocco received General Keyes, of the U.S.. 


Army, who presented a message from President Roosevelt expressing 


his pleasure at the good relations existing between Morocco and the 


U.S.A.. The President said he was glad that Morocco and the U.S.A. 


were united against.the common enemy, who wished to. dominate N..- 
Africa politically and economically, and promised that the Allied : 


victory would be the start of “a new era of peace and prosperity for all 
the Moroccan people, as well as for all Frenchmen in N. Africa". 


Admiral Darlan signed a decree establishing an economic secretariat,- 


to prepare for the High Commissioner “‘ economic measures of a , general 
character concerning the térritories of French Africa", and to carry out 
economic liaison between the High Commissioner and foreign countries.. 


, 


Nov. 23.—Admiral Darlan broadcast an announcement from Algiers > - 


stating that General Boisson, the High Commissioner for French West 
Africa, and Gen. d'Armée Barreau, C.-in-C. of the land, sea,.and air 
forces in W. Africa, had joined forces with Generals Giraud and Noguès 
' and Governor-General Chatel, and had put French West ica 
"freely" under his orders, "showing thereby that W. Africa remains 
faithful to the oath to the person of the Marshal". 
Marshal Pétain broadcast from Vichy an appeal to the armed focis 
-of French W. Africa to defend themselves against attack, and thus 
affirm French ee ee W. Africa was now the only territory, left 
in Africa free from domination. ."Tt still depends on your 
heroism and your stoutness ness that d in the turmoil there shall still-exist a 
icle of African soil above which flutters by itself the flag of France," 
said....''Fraternally united in the common love of SIT 
" Frenchmen and natives, you will faithfully carry out my orders." 
Mere Radio broadcast astatement from the “trans-Africa agency"; 


Ld 
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denying propaganda reports that the American military authorities 
had presented the French authorities with demands which had nothing 
to do with military necessity. ‘‘Admiral Darlan would never have 
undertaken to represent French sovereignty in Africa if that EE 
had not remained complete”, it stated. ‘The present situation wi 
certainly have to be readjusted in the sense indicated by our national 
traditions," and these adjustments would come when the territories 
had been finally freed from the Axis. “The paramount task," it 
concluded, ''is to regain by force of arms the liberty of the nation which 
- the Italians and Germans have taken from it." . 
Morocco wireless announced that official French losses, during the 
period of fighting between Nov. 8 and 10 were 490 dead and 969 
wounded. - . 


, MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR IN THE HOUSE 
l OF COMMONS, NOVEMBER 11 : 


In Parliament on Nov. 11 Mr. Churchill began by examining three 
points of great importance with regard to the baftle of Egypt, “a 
` British victory ef the first order”, and the Anglo-American expedition ' 
in French North Africa: namely, the time required for preparation, the 
need of combination and concert, and the importance of surprise. The 
qu of time was often not fully realized: for instance, the British 
ivisions which reinforced the 8th Army left England in'May and 
early June, and most of the heavily armoured tanks and the 6-pounders 
were dispatched before the fall of Tobruk. The American tanks were 
sent in early July, immediately President Roosevelt heard of the fall 
of Tobruk. All the American tanks and high-velocity guns played a 
‘recognizable and important in tHe recent battle. en Mr. 
Churchill visited Egypt in early August none of the units armed with 
these new American weapons was ready to fight in the repulse of 
Rommel's attack in the second battle of El Alamein. Thus, the decision 
taken by President Roosevelt on June 20 after the fall of Tobruk to 
send guns and tanks to the 8th Army took 4 months to be operative, 
although the utmost energy and speed were used. ‘One may say in 
- fact that between taking the decision for reinforcing the Middle Past 
for a great operation and the reinforcements coming into action a, 
period of 5 months or even more has been required" he said. It was 
therefore silly for people to imagine that Governments could act on 
. impulse or in immediate response to pressure in these large-scale 
offensives. “I am certairily not one of those who need to be prodded", 
le said. “In fact, if anything I am a prod". The failure in June had 
delayed the British operations and had set back their positions, but it 
had also inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. One in every three of his 
ships had been sunk in the Mediterranean, and the resources of Axis 
shippirig were severely strained; a great part of hjs air force, cue 
one-third of his transport and long-range reconnaissance 'planes, ha 
been employed merely in supplying his army with food, munitions, and 
fuel. Therefore his air effort against Russia had definitely been affected . 
during the previous 3 months, and his U-boat activities in the Mediter- 
Tanean had been considerably reduced. The cost had been great to 
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the Allies, but it had been the “most effective means we have yet had 
of drawing a portion of the enemy's strength and wrath away from 
Russia upon ourselyes". : í . 
The need for combining and concerting the operations of the Allies 
was also very great, and one great obstacle to their constant unity was 
eography. He. had therefore been obliged to visit both President 
ko and M.-Stalin for consultation on their joint plans. Russia's 
position and course were fixed, she had to repel the terrific onslaught 
of Germany, and in this service they had killed or put permanently 
out of action far more millions than Germany lost in the whole of the 
1914-18 war. It was evident that Russia was at least three times as 
strong a living organism as in the previous war, for she was with- 
ru the whole weight of the German edi power. It was very 
natural for the Russians, who were ing the attack, to make the 
Strong assertions about their need for Allied help, and it might have 
been a relief to British feelings if a premature attack across the Channel 
had been delivered, and there had been a dozen Dieppes in one day, 
and a couple of Dunkirks a week or two later. But such a disaster 
would not have helped Russia... The attack to be made across the 
Channel or the Nerth Sea in due course would need an immense degree 
of preparation, and would take time. There was a German army in - 
France as large, apart from the Home Guard, as that in Britain, 
though not so well equipped, and it also had the aid of the immense 
. fortifications erected along the Channel and North Sea coasts. “No 
one would have been justified", he said, “nor indeed would it have been 
physically possible, to have made an effective invasion of the Con- 
tinent during the summer or autumn of 1942". And no amount of 
_ pressure by public opinion would make him consent to an operation 
"which the military advisers considered would lead to a t disaster. 
“Again and again”, he said, “I have instructed the Chiefs of Staff that 
i eens to solve their problems they should disregard publit 
our." i - 
It might therefore be asked why a communiqué was issued in concert 
with the U.S.A. and Russia speaking of a second front in Europe in 
1942. That was to deceivé the enemy, for it was of the utmost conse- 
quence to Russia that the enemy should believe that Britain was 
resolved to attack the Continent during the autumn. “I must say 
quite frankly", he said, “that I hold it perfectly justifiable to deceive 
the enemy, even if, at the same time, your own people are for a while 
misled. There is one thing, however, you must never do, and that is to 
mislead your ally". At least 38 German divisions were drawn and kept 
in the West, together with one-third of the German fighter air force 
and a large proportion of the bomber force through this threat. More 
than half the whole fighter str of Germany had been engaged by 
British forces, including the Middle East and Malta fighting. There 
were also 10 German divisions in Norway, and the main part of the 
German Fleet had been tied up for some months in the northern fjords, 
ee with about 350 of their best aircraft, to impede the-convoys to 
ussia. : 
Of the 19 convoys sent to Russia, every one had been an important 
Fleet operation, the latest requiring the use of 77 ships of war, and 
immense quantities of munitions had been sent to Russia. 
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With regard to.the joint Anglo-American campaign in North Africa, 
this was first discussed in his first visit to Washi gton in December, 





` 1941. But it was clear that the first duty of Britain and America was 


to exhaust every possibility of carrying more direct aid to Russia by a 
liberating descent upon France.. He said he always considered the 
Western Front as a front, for a very powerful enemy. army was held 
pinned on the French shores. At the same time a wide encircling move- 
ment was to be made in the Mediterranean, with the main object of 
recovering the command of that vital sea, but also exposing “the under- 
belly of the Axis", especially Italy, to attack. It gradually became 
obvious, however, that the provision of landing craft would not be on a 
sufficjently large scale to enable a heavy intervention to take place 
across the Channel in the favourable weather months of 1942. en 
General Marshall and Admiral King paid their visits to Britain in Julyit 
was decided to hold the enemy on the French shore and to strike at hig 
southern flank in the Mediterranean through North Africa, and orders 
for the expedition were issued at the end of July. 

It was very important to bring the 8th Army into a condition to 
regain the initiative and to resume the offensive in Egypt as a pre- 
liminary to the American landings, and Mr. Churchi]l said he was far 


` from satisfied with the conditions reported to prevail in the-8th 


Army in July. He therefore visited the troops there on his way to 
Moscow. This visit to Moscow was necessary in order to explain to 
Premier Stalin that it had been decided not to make a cross-Channel 
attack in 1942 but to attack in North Africa instead - “The Russians 
bore their disappointment like men’’, he said, and a complete under- 
standing was established between M. Stalin and himself, 

Changes were then made in the Middle East Command and in the 


Command of the 8th Army. Directives were given to General. 


Alexander on August 10 by Mr. Churchill before he left Cairo for Russia, 
that the paranoii and main duty" of the 8th Army -was “to 


- attack or destroy at the earliest opportunity the German-Italian army 


commanded by Field-Marshal Rommel, together with all its supplies 
and establishments in Egypt and Libya". "I think that the General 
fnay very soón be sending along for further instructions", he added. 
All the preparations for the recent attack had to be made in the face 
of an imminent attack by Rommel's army; in order that the desert 
army should have the fullest freedom of manceuvre, and not have to 


fall back if its southward flank were turned, a considerable force was 


assembled to defend Cairo by the mobilizing of every man from the 
rear war services, by the preparation of defence works along the Nile, 
and by the use of inundations. During the night of A 30-31 
Rommel's threatened attack was delivered, and the second battle of 
Alamein followed, but after 3 days the enemy withdrew. British losses 
were about 2,000, and Rommel’s considerably heavier. 

The 8th Army's attack had to fitin with the operation in French 
North Africa, and had to wait till the troops were trained in the use of 
the newly-arrived weapons. These conditions were satisfied around 
Oct. 23. The infantry had to clear a way for the tanks to break through 
and liberate the superior armour, and this could only be done by moon- 
light and with a powerful concentration of artillery. On the 6-mile 
front of attack there was a 25-pounder gun or better every 23 yards. 


T 
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It was necessary to effect a penetration of about 6,000 yards at the first — 
stroke in otder to get through the minefields, trenches, and batteries. 
In the previous war cavalry were used to penetrate the gap made by 
the ery, but in the mm action an entirely new corps; the 10th, 
was formed consisting of 2 British armoured divisions and a New Zea- 
land division, a “ball of fire". This “thunderbolt” of 40,000 to 50,000 
men, including all the best tanks, was hurled through.the gap, and 
finished Rommel’s army. The success of all these plans could not have 
been achieved without substantial superiority in the air. The Bntish 
troops had been saved earlier in their retreat from Tobruk by superior 
air power, and Rommel’s ruin in the present action was consummated 
by the fact that his speedy retreat was hammered at every stage by a 
superior air force. “Historians may explain Tobruk”, Mr. Churchill 
said. “The 8th Army has done better; it has avenged it". d 
Enemy losses so far were estimated to be 59,000 killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoner, of whom 34,000 were Germans and 25,000 Italians, but 
it was expected that many more Italians would be brought in from.the 
desert. The enemy had also lost about 500 tanks and not less than 
1,000 guns.of all from 47 mm. upwards. British losses were 13,600 
officers and men, 58 per cent of them troops from the U.K. “Egypt is 
now clear of the enemy”, he said, “we are advancing into Cyrenaica, 
and we may rely upon our generals and our forces to Erud amazing- 
feats now that the main force of the enemy has been broken and they 
have before them the opportunity of regaining in a few weeks ground 
which otherwise might have taken long campaigns to reconquer”. The 
Battle of t was a “historic British victory”, and orders had been 
given for the church bells to ring throughout the land on Sunday, 
Nov. 15. » 
By a marvellous system of camouflage complete tactical surprise had ' 
. been achieved in the desert, but even greater surprise was accomplished 
in the Anglo-American descent upon N. Africa, in the "largest am- 
phibious operation ever conceived". A great advantage was gained by 
not publishing the Allied shipping losses, for the Germans in their 
publications of the figures exaggerated so continuously that they had 
come to believe that the Allies had not the shipping for any large-scale 
operation. Credit was due to the hundreds of people in Britain and the 
U.S.A., and particularly to the press, who knew that such an operation 
was being Dea and who kept the closest secrecy. The N. African 
campaign would bring home to Italy a much fuller and better realization 
d e trials and horrors of war than there had been opportunity.for 
- before. : 

The news had just arrived that Hitler had overrun all France, thus 
breaking the Armistice which the Vichy Government had kept “with 
such pitiful and perverted fidelity, at a horrible cost". ‘‘This surely is 
the moment for all Frenchmen worthy of the name to stand together 
and to be truly united in spirit", he said. N. Afriea was falling to the 
Americans, all the vital landing ports were in Allied hands, and he 
assured the House that "many things are going to happen in the next 
few days”, though all he could definitely promise was that there would 
be “far greater facilities for bombing. Italy than ever existed before". 

With the approach of victory would come more problems, and though 
these problems were more agreeable than those of defeat they were no 
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less difficult. Therefore the stimulus of the present victory must be 
used to increase the nation’s exertions, to perfect its systems, and refine 
its processes, and in that spirit it must bend again to its tasks, 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS” 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC + ve 

There were no German raids on the UK. British and American 
"planes carried out alinost daily attacks on targets in France and the 
Low Countries, attacking docks, coastal shipping, aerodromes, railway 
communications, and factories. U.S. 'planes bombed St. Nazaire on 
Nov. 14, 17, and 23, La Pallice on Nov. 14 and 18, and Lorient op 
Nov. 18, and factories and railway communications in N.W. Germany 
were attacked on several days. Allied losses in these daylight raids 
were 13 'planes. 

There were several heavy night raids, mainly on Genoa, which was 
heavily bombed with no loss on Nov. 14 for the 5th time.since Oct. 22, 
and again the following night, and on Turin, where the Fiat works 
were attacked without loss on Nov. 18 and again on Nov. 20, the 
heaviest attack on Italy so far, when 3 'planes were missing On the 
night of Nov. 9 N.W. Germany, Rieti a Hamburg, was heavily 


. attacked and 15 "planes were lost, and on Nov. 22 there was a raid bya 


z 


e force on Stuttgart, with the loss of 10 bombers. On Nov. 21 night 
ilways and docks in N. France and Belgium were attacked without 
loss. Coastal Command units were active during the period. On 
Nov. 15 a supply ship was hit and left sinking off Norway, on Nov. 20 
2 supply ships and an escort vessel were hit amidships off the Dutch 
coast, 3 planes being lost, and on the following day 2 more supply ships 
in this convoy were torpedoed by ’planes. Off the Friesian Islands a 
convoy was attacked by m.t.bs on Nov. 9 night without loss; a 
medium tanker was torpedoed, a supply ship probably hit, and several 
escorts hit by gunfire. : 

The First Lord of the Admiralty announced on Nov. 21 that in 
convoying war materials to Russia British losses had been 2 cruisers, 
-3 destroyers, 3 minesweepers, and l'submarine. On Nov. 14 the loss 
of the’submarine Talisman was announced. . 

German communiqués claimed on Nov. 10 that U-boats had sunk 
2 freighters off the W. coast of Africa and 2 in W. Indian waters, and 
on the following day they stated that a U-boat in the N. Atlantic had 
hit with torpedoes the liner Queen Elizabeth. On Nov. 12 they claimed 
that 3 ships had been torpedoed by U-boats in a convoy off Casablanca. 
On Nov. 20 they stated that in the N. Atlantic U-boats had sunk 15 
supply ships, 2 destroyers, and 1 corvette, and that off N. and C. 
America and in the S. Atlantic 8 Ships had been sunk. They also stated 
that on the night of Nov. 18 E-boats had sunk 4 merchant ships in a 
convoy off the British coast. H DU 

At 6 a.m. on Nov. 11 the German Consul at Vichy announced that 

troops were crossing the demarcation line into unoccupied 
France, and presented a Note from Hitler to Marshal Pétain. By 10a.m. 
the Germans had reached Lyons and Limoges. In spite of Marshal 


. 
-> 
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Pétain's protest to General Rundstedt the advance continued, and by 
early the following morning German motorized troops had reached the 
French Mediterranean coast. The Italian Fourth Army also entered 
France and reached Nice and the Rhone, and Corsica was also occupied. 
On Nov. 13 the Germans announced that the occupation of the S. coast’ 
of France was “‘on the whole" complete. . The Chief of Naval units and 
the C.O. of the Toulon coast defences had given a solemn declaration 
that the warships and fortress would defend themselves against any, 
attacks by the lo-Saxon Powers, and therefore Hitler and Musso- 
lini had ordered their troops to desist from occupying the military 
zone of Toulon. N , : 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA : 
* On Nov. 12, after a lull of 6 days, the Goma ibant E 

offensive on all the sectors of the ped um front, and for 5 days and 
nights fighting was continuous. The small made by the Germans 
were offset by the recovery of several ae and streets and the 
infliction of heavy casualties on the enemy. On Nov. 16 the Russians 
reported that the ssault had now been halted and 2 days later they 
announced the capture of a number of strong points and the destruc- 
tion of 8 tanks, 9 guns; and 11 blockhouses. The Germans continued 
to attack, but concentrated their blows all on one small sector in 
Stalingrad where they were nearest to the Volga, and the Russians 
reported (Nov. 19) a lull in major operations on that front. 


On Nov. 22 the Russians announced the capture of Kalach (on the ^ ` 


pé 45 miles due west of Stalingrad) and released a report of,the - 
tions leading to this success.- Àn advance had been made during 
e previous few days from N.W. and from south of Stalingrad, and a 
breach 20 miles wide made in the Serafimovitch area (on the Don, 
N.W. of Kletskaya) and one of15 miles wide south of the city. b 3 days 
they had advanced 40 miles and had entered Krivomusginska rst 
south of Kalach) and Abganerovo (due south of Bioline es da wi 
Kalach, thus cutting both the railways supplying the enemy on the- 
east bank of the Don. They had routed 6 infantry and 1 tank divisions, 
and badly mauled 7 infantry, 2 tank, and 2 motorized divisions, taking 
13,000 prisoners, and killing at least 14,000 men. 360 guns and large 
quantities of mortars, machine guns, lorries, and stores were also 
captured. In the Stalingrad area they captured the most important 
of the eee commanding the city. 
Next da Russians announced the capture of Chernyshevskaya 
(south of ee deren and Perelazovsky and of, the settlement of 
beads N.W. of iu city, and of Tundutovo and Aksay, south, of 
2 erovo, with 11,000 more prisoners, and 557 guns, 2,826 lorries, 
railway trucks, 2,625 machine guns, 32 aircraft, and 35 tanks 
nd and much other material. 70 aircraft, 157 tanks, and 186 guns 
were destroyed, and 12,000 Axis troops left dead on the field. The 
advance was continuing. . 
In the Caucasus heavy fighting continued S.E; of Nalchik, and e 
Nov. 15 the Russians reported that in & battle which had lasted 7 Soi 
To a oe 100 
disabled, while 28 were captured intact. Next day they declared that 
all the enemy stent since the éhd of October to advance towards 


2 


. 
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‘Ordzhonikidze and Grózny had failed,having first been checked at 
Alagir (due west of Ordzhonikidze), where 40 to 50 tanks had been 
destroyed. They gave the total German losses there as 12,000 killed, 
with 367 tanks, 450 lorries, etc., and 88 'planes destroyed or disabled. 
On Nov. 16 and 17 several German attacks in the Mozdok area wére 
repulsed, and S.E. of Nalchik a height was taken and the Germans 
forced to retreat. By Nov. 18 it was possible to say that the German set- 


'' back in that area, including Alagir, had become a decisive defeat. 


Beslau rail jünction had been captured (a branch line runs from there 


..to Ordzhonikidze, 15 miles to S.E.). 2 Panzer divisions had been 


routed, and 140 tanks, 70 guns, and 2,350 lorries and other vehicles 
captured. The Germans made repeated counter-attacks, but the 
Russians held the initiative, and pushed their advantage home. 
Throughout Nov. 21 they kept up the pressure between Nalchik and 
20 on the strong German positions behind the network of rivers 
ofthe Upper Terek and next day reported a further slight advance, 
The Germans had a very powerful force in that sector, however, and on 
Nov. 21 they launched attacks further north, near Mozdok; to relieve 
the pressure south of the Terek, and it was not expected that they 
could soon be dislodged. - . . 

In the Tuapse sector the Russians held the,initiative and captured 
some heights, but German local successes were Also reported and the 
situation showed no material change. On Nov. 16 the Russians stated 
that in 3 weeks’ fighting there the Germans and Rumanians suffered 
15,000 casualties. On Nov. 21 they also reported that they still held 


. some of the outskirts of Noyorossisk, keeping the Germans under fire, 


‘and rendering the port almost useless to them. Only local activity was 


‘reported on other fronts, with successful gu attacks behind 


Smolensk and near Leningrad (where many trains were conr d. 
the so-called Volkhov sector, however, ranning north from Lake Umen 
along the river to Chudovo station and thence northward to Laké 
E with a dent westward towards Sinyavino) fighting was hard, 
with both sides claiming successes: ; ^ 7 
` Russian figures of air losses for the week ended Nov. 14 were 97 
German and 68 Russian, and for.the next week, 60 German and 34 
Russian. ` : 

. In the Baltić they reported the sinking of a large transport, and in 
the Barentz Sea that of a tanker, and in the Black Sea the torpedoing 


- of the tanker Ossag, which succeeded in reaching the Bosphorus. 


, The German reports referred in general to defensive fighting, in 


` which all Russian attacks were repelled. Bombers made frequent raids 


“on supply traffic and railways east of the Volga, as well as on shipping 
on the river. They also stated that between Nov. 1 and 10 282 Russian 
planes were destroyed for the loss of 18 German. In the Caspian Sea 
several vessels were sunk or set on fire, including 2 transports and 
2 tankers. On Nov. :21 they announced that the Russian attacks 
in the Don Bend and south of Stalingrad had “assumed the nature of 


an offensive". E 


g MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Allied aircraft carried out attacks on Sardinian airfields on the 
Rights of Nov. 9 and 10 and on airfields in Sicily on Nov. 19, and the 
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Italians stated that bombs were dropped near Cagliari on Nov. 9. 
On the night of Nov. 9 torpedo ’planes scored 2 hits on an Axis cruiser , 
in the central Mediterranean, and on Nov. 11 a south-bound Axis 
schooner was pix is and a float-plane destroyed. On the 20th an 
Axis vessel was by bombs off Tunisia and one hit off Cape Bon, 
while 2 Ju.88s were destroyed. On Nov. 12 6 troop carriers, full of 
Germans, flying north to Sicily were destroyed; on the following day 
60 Axis 'planes bound for Sicily were attacked and 7 destroyed and 8 
, while on Nov. 14 4 formations, mostly transports, were 

sighted between Cape Bon and Sicily and at least 7 shot down. ^ 

Allied submarines carried out many attacks on Axis shipping 
between Sicily and N, Africa during the period. On: Nov.10 a 6 in. 
gun Italian cruiser was sunk, the following day 2 hits were scored 
on a convoy of 3 cruisers and 3 destroyers east of Sicily, and on 
Nov. 20 an Axis destroyer was sunk and another probably sunk off 
Sicily and a tanker sunk and a supply ship damaged in the Aegean. 
It was announced on Nov. 15 that 13 U-boats had recently been sunk 
off the N. African coast, 5 of them in the previous 2 days. NS 

It was announeed on Nov. 11 that Corsica had been occupied by 
German and Italian troops. German bombers claimed to have set 
a cruiser on fire off the N, African coast on Nov. 9 and to have repeatedly 
hit 8-large cargo ships, including a 19,000 ton liner. Italian com- 
mwniqwés stated that on Nov. 11 their torpedo 'planes had sunk a 
British destroyer in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 2 steamers off 
Algeria on Nov. 16. U-boats were active throughout the period off 
the N. African coast; on Nov. 10 they claimed to have sunk a large 
wip a and a corvette and damaged a transport of 18,000 tons, 
and during the night to have torpedoed 2 warships. On Nov. 12 the 
German communiqué stated that a U-boat had sunk 2 large transports 
and a merchantman in the W. Mediterranean and damaged 2 a 
on Nov. 17 they claimed to have sunk a 12,000, ton transport on its 
way to Algiers, and the communiqué of Nov. 22 claimed 3 hits by a 
U-boat on a battle squadron and the torpedoing of 2 cargo ships and 1 
destroyer in a convoy. On Nov. 15 the Germans stated that 89 Allied 
pips had been destroyed or damaged in the W. Mediterranean by 
U-boats and 'planes, including 14 cargo ships and large transports and 
1 large tanker sunk, and 7 cargo and transport ships dainaged. In 
addition it was stated that 35 other ships had been damaged. Of 
escorting ships it was claimed that 1 battleship and 3 aircraft-carriers 
had been ed, 3 cruisers sunk, 14 cruisers and a destroyer 
damaged, and 4 destroyers sunk. The Italians stated on Nov. 17 thata 
U-boat had entered Bone harbour and damaged a large cargo ship. - 

There were no raids on Malta during the period, though the Italians 
claimed to have attacked the island on the night of Nov. 11. The 
British Admiralty announced on Nov. 21 that the area dangerous to 
shipping had been extended to an area east from the Franco-Spanish 
border to east of Minorca and thence to the Algerian coast at Cape 
Sigli. : 

NORTH AFRICA uo ot 

In Libya the Axis.forces were driven from Sidi Barrani on Nov. 10, 

and the British troops reached Sollum and Fort Maddaléna,-50-miles 
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to the south. Next day Halfaya Pass, Sidi Omar, and Fort Capuzzo 
were all occupied, and 1,100 prisoners taken. The Pass was captured 
in the-night by UH attack in which 612 prisoners were taken 
for the loss of 1 ki and 1 wounded. The Afrika Korps were seen 
retiring en masse west of Gazala. Tobruk was bombed on Nov. 10 
night, and on 11th the Axis air forces were caught and brought to 
battle by the Allied air force, which destroyed 23 aircraft, some of them 
‘troop carriers. Benghazi was also bombed and raids on the port arid 
on Tobruk were made nightly until Tobruk fell early on Nov. 13. 
The coast road was also heavily attacked each day as the enemy 
retired along it; by Nov. 13 no Axis aircraft offered any opposition, and 
Allied ’planes were operating from airfields m Libya. the ground’ 
the pursuit was so close on the enemy’s heels that near El Daba that 
day 80 Italian tanks were captured in running order, with many guns 
and other material. $ 
Martuba airfield was occupied on Nov. 15, and low-level attacks 
were made along the whole road from Cyrene to Benghazi and on the 
70 mile stretch from Jedabya to El Agheila, where many transport 
vehicles were wrecked. Derna and Mekili (due east of Benghazi on 
the cross-country track) were entered on Nov. 16, and by next day 
the.Allies were within 70 miles of Benghazi. In the area between 
Jedabya and Jalo oasis Axis transport was heavily bombed and some 
130 vehicles wrecked in 3 days of attacks, and on Nov. 18 raids were 
made on Benina and Barce airfields. On Nov. 19 it was announced 
that between El Alamein and Derna 120 landing grounds had been 
occupied and 550 Axis ‘planes captured, some of them in running order. 
The Allied forward troops were now in contact with the enemy at 
Antblat, south-west of Msus. The Germans had made only a brief 
stand on the escarpment between Antelat ‘and Sceleidima, while 
between Martuba and Slonta they had been hit hard, losing 28 tanks, 
24 guns, and over 250 lorries, etc. The pursuit was slowed up, however, 
by very heavy rain. 
Benghazi was entered on Nov. 20 without opposition. Some 
-prisoners were taken there and at Barce. Next day a heavy raid was 
made on Tripoli, and direct hits scored on the moles and warehouses. 
A ship was sunk, and many explosions were caused in the docks. 
On Nov. 23 progress near Jedabya was reported, forcing enemy elements 
south of the village to withdraw, and Jedabya was occupied that day. 
On Nov. 18 General Alexander told the press that evenif the Germans 
were unable to retain a foothold in Africa they would most likely 
attempt to hold El Agheila in order to cover the evacuation. Rommel 
might still make a stand, however, especially if he received reinforce- 
ments, and there wefe good defence positions both at Misurata ànd 
Agheila. He said the Germans: had shown no weak spot at Alamein 
and their material was as good as ever, but they were beaten by the 
superior strength of the artillery, infantry, and air forces of the Allies. 
On Nov. 15 it was announced in London that the Axis losses to 
date numbered 75,000 including prisoners. 
‘The’ Axis reports referred to “the planned movement" of their 
troops, and the ‘‘circumventing movements" which were p i 

- according to plan, and a military spokesman in Berlin stated on 
Nov. 17 that the events in North Africa were, in the long run, of no 
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decisive importance for the final decision in the war, since the Tripartite 
Powets.held the key positions in the world, including Bizerta. On 
Nov. 18 they spoke of rearguard actions, and next day the News Agency 
declared that Montgomery was following Rommel only hesitatingly, 
partly because of his ignorance of the exact point where Rommel, 
“with the bulk of the Axis forces", would make his stand. On Nov. 20 
it was admitted that Rommel had retired to positions ''fairly far to the 
rear’, and next day the ''Axis tank army”’, said the News Agency, ''has 
taken up uas long prepared and reconstructed in considerable 
depth, with reinforcements, including tanks and guns of the most 
modern type. The bold operation of quietly di ing himself. from 
the enemy which Rommel began in the first w of Novémber 
may now be regarded as closed, after almost 2 weeks of bitter fighting 
against an enemy many times his superior in men and material." 

Large claims were made of destruction done by the Axis air forces 
both in the air and in raids on troops and transport on the ground, 

In As the Allied troops reported (Nov. 10) that they were given 

friendly welcome by the inhabitants, and in Morocco the occupation 
of Oran was anngunced. At Casablanca resistance had been overcome 
"toa degree": In the naval action all the French destroyers and 
light craft had been wiped out, and the battleship Jean Bart left a 
burning hulk. 

On Nov. 11 it was announced that Admiral Darlan, who was in 
Algiers being “given the treatment due to an officer of his rank", had 
issued érders that morning to cease fire all over French North Africa. 
He announced that he assumed authority over North Africa in the name 
of Marshal Pétaimn. Casablanca surrendered, and Oran welcomed the 
troops enthusiastically Bougie, 100 miles east of Algiers, was occupied. 

«The same day Axis aircraft landed at El Aouina aerodrome, Tunis, and 
at Sidi Ahmed, Bizerta, and Ju 52s were reported to be bringing troops 
from Sicily and Italy. : 

The Admiralty announced that General Eisenhower had invited 
French merchant ships to proceed to American or British controlled 
ports, and all warships to go to Gibraltar. It was also announced the 
same day that the British Ist Army was now in Algeria; also that U.S. 
troops had landed at Oran on Nov. 8 having flown all the way from 
the bk Speaking in New York Mr. Lyttelton revealed that over 500 
vessels had been in the convoy which took the troops to North Africa, 
with an escort of 350 naval units. 

On Nov. 12 Darlan broadcast a request to the Commander of the 
Fleet at Toulon to bring it to Algiers. Next day the Allied occupation 
was extended to Béne, and the eastern force was stated to be consoli- 
dating new positions in its advartce towards Tunisia. Tunis aerodrome 
was heavily bombed on the nights of Nov. 10, 11, and 12, many aircraft 
set on fire, and fighters which tried to intercept destroyed. is raids 
on Bougie on Nov. 12 were beaten off, and 11 'planes shot down. 

On Nov. 13 it was revealed that parachute troops had left England 
on Nov. 10, occupied an airfield near Algiers on 11th, left next day, and 
within an hour or two reached Béne, which was occupied by an Anglo- 
U.S. commando and ranger force and by the parachutists. The British 
1st Army advance guards weré now over the Tunisian border, while * 
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further U.S. troops continued to land at pomts all along the coast from 
Casablanca to Algiers. ` 

German tanks were reported to be arriving by air, and German forces 
Wwère in contact with French troops, which were offering resistance. 
Axis raids were made on Béne and Page on Nov. 13 and 14, costing 
theraiders 15 aircraft, and on Algiers on Nov. 16, when 16 were brought 
down. On Nov. 16 it wás announced that small French Army units 
were co-operating with the Allies; also that some 250 members of the 
Axis Armistice Commission had now been rounded up. Tunis airfield 
was raided almost nightly, and sometimes by day. On Nov. 17 it'was 
announced that parachute troops had, landed at points deep in Tunisia 
from U.S. aircraft, and had taken an airfield of vital impor- 
tance, and on Nov. 18 that British troops had entered the country at 
several points, with French forces co-operating, while other French 
troops in Tunisia were making a fighting withdrawalto link up with the 
Alles. Bizerta airfield and port were bombed that and the next day by 
B17 aircraft, and Tunis airfield in the nights of Nov. 17 and 18. On 
Nov. 20 ground actions 40 miles inland from Bizerta were reported, in 
which the Axis troops were driven back, 11 tanks being destroyed in a 
German attack with 40 of these. Other British forces Were stated to be - 
working north from the area due west of Gabés, which port was in 
German hands. On Nov. 21 a successful action’by French forces ended 
in the capture of a bri and cross roads, which were held against 
counter-attacks, but the locality was not stated. On Nov. 23, however, 
pro was reported along the north coast towards Bizerta; Mean- 
while, in Morocco and Algeria 57 British officers and 965 men, naval, 
military, air force, and merchant navy personnel had been released from 
internment. : 

Raids on Bizerta and Tunis airfields continued, and at least 30 Axis 
aircraft were destroyed. In addition, between Nov. 8 and 15 naval: 
aircraft and A.A. fire shot down 23 'planes, probably destroyed 10, and 

18. . 

. The Axis claimed the sinking of many vessels off the coast, with 

others set on fire or damaged.’ They reported 2 hits on the aircraft- 
carrier Argus on Nov..11, crippling her, and hits on another carrier, 
2 cruisers, and 2 destroyers off Algiers and Bougie. U-boats sank a 
9,000 ton cruiser, a destroyer, and 5 transports on Nov. 12, damaging 
many others. Reports of sinkings were issued almost daily, and on 
Nov. 15 the Warwick Castle was named as destroyed by a U-boat. 
On Nov. 20 the Germans stated that Allied forces had reached Tabarka, 
65 miles from Bizerta, and that raids on a heavier scale had been made 
on Béne, Philippeville, and Bougie, and many Allied aircraft shot 
down or destroyed on the ground. 


. ` PACIFIC AREA 

In New Guinea the Australian and U.S. forces made steady progress 

` along the track towards Buna, while U.S. detachments were sent out 
on the east flank to get behind the Japanese positions at Gorare. Air ` 
attacks were made daily on the enemy's installations,and lines of 
communication. Oivi was taken by Nov. 11, and the enemy were 
reported to be retiring towards Wairopi, the capture of which was 
` ari&ouneed-on- Nov. 15. U.S. troops were now advancing on Buna 
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through the jungle from the south. On Nov. 18 the appearance of an 
enemy force of 8 destroyers was reported off the coast; they were 
' attacked by Allied heavy bombers, but bad weather prevented the 
results being observed. On Nov. 18 night a Japanese light cruiser and a 
destroyer were sunk west of Buna and a second destroyer damaged 
and driven away, while 3 “O” fighters escorting them were shot down. 
On Nov. 21 another destroyer was bombed and sunk. By Nov. 23 
the Allied troops had reached points only 2 or 3 miles from Buna and 
Gona and against determined resistance were steadily pressing in the 
sides of the triangular position held by the. Japanese with its base 
_along the shore between the two ports and its apex some 8 miles 


Lae and Salamaua were heavily bombed several times, and m air 
„fighting or attacks on, grounded aircraft in that area 40 Japanese 
"planes were destroyed and many others damaged. 2 

In the Solomons the Japanese made determined efforts to reinforce 
their troops there and to gain command of the waters round Guadal- 
canal, concentrating warships in the Buin-Faisi area off Bougainville 
Island, and providing powerful escorts for large numbers of troop 

rts to reach Guadalcanal. On Nov. 10 5 destroyers 
sighted off New rgia were attacked by bombers, but the results 
could not be seen, and early on Nov. 12 4 troop transports were 
bombed and hit in the Buin-Faisi area. On Nov. 13 a major naval 
action began off Guadalcanal and lasted 3 days. It endedina eae 
victory for the U.S. forces, which sank 2 battleships, 8 cruisers, 6 des- 
troyers, 8 transports, and 4 cargo vessels. They also damaged a battle- 
a a cruiser, and a destroyer. Their own losses were 2 light cruisers 
and 7 destroyers. The Japanese withdrew northward and. -were 
bombed by U.S. aircraft as they went. In these engagements, for the. 
first time, U.S. battleships were in action. Meanwhile, U.S. bombers 
had been making'almost daily attacks on Buin and Faisi, setti 
Se UE fire, and had also scored hits on Japanese shipping o 
New d, damaged a large transport, which was beached, sank 
8 transports (Nov. 14) coming from Bougainville, and destroyed .4 
more (Nov. 15) found beached at Tassafaronga (some 7 miles west of 
the U.S. positions on Guadalcanal), damaged a destroyer and a trans- 
rt off Buin (Nov. 16), set on a large cargo vessel at Rabaul 
tNov. 17), and -destro 14 Japanese aircraft off Buin (Nov. . 18). 

On Nov. 20 U.S. H.Q. announced that some 1,500 Japanese had 
succeeded in landing east of Lunga (near the Henderson airfield) on 
the night of Nov. 2, but that since then half of them had been killed 
and all the rest dispersed. During Nov. 20-23 the U.S. troops on the 
island made some progress westward, and maintained a series of heavy 
air attacks on Japanese positions, stores, troops, and lines of com- 
munication. . oa 

In the air the fighting went entirely in favour of the Allies, and in 
Papua all the reports from Nov. 13'onwards spoke of the entire absence 

‘of enemy air activity. In the Solomons on Nov. 11 two Japanese dive- 
bomber formations were intercepted and 12 bombers 5 fighters 
were destroyed, and 5 more probably. 7 U.S. fighters were lost. On 
Nov. 12 of 31 enemy aircraft which attacked U.S. warships off Guadal- 
canal no less than 30 were shot down, 9 of them by naval A.A: fire. 
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In this action the destroyers San Franciscó and Buchanan were 
damaged. Raids by U.S. aircraft were also made on Rabaul and Gas- 
mata, on Kavieng (New Ireland), and on several enemy positions in - 
Timor. 

On Nov. 16 Japanese aircraft sank 2 trawlers off New Guinea. 

In the Aleutians, Attu was bombed ‘on Nov. 9 and 7 “O” fighters 
destroyed, without loss; and at Kiska iet ships hit. ` 

On Nov. 12th U.S. Navy Dept. anno the Te by submarines 
at unspecified dates in the: Pacific of a ‘aiken, a transport, a cargo ship, 
all large, and of 2 other cargo ships and pn “auxiliary vessel. 

The Japanese accounts of the naval action described it as a victory 
80 overwhelming that U.S. attempts at 4 counter-offensive in the South 
Pacific “are a thing of the past". They claimed the sinking of 8 cruisers 
and 4 or 5 destroyers, and very heavy damage to 2 battleships, 3 
cruisers, and 3 or 4 destroyers’ Thein own losses they reported as 
1 battleship, I cruiser, and 3 destroyers sunk, and 1 battl ip and 7 

damaged; also 41 aircraft lost. 

On Nov. 17 it was announced that General MacArthur had arrived in 
Papua to conduct the campaign; also;that Admiral Callaghan had 
been killed in the Solomons action, when his flagship? closed to within 
2,000 yards of a Japanese battleship and scored' 18 direct hits with its 
heaviest armament. 2 

Sino- Japanese War. Fighting was febil in many parts of China 
including Sóuthern Shantung, where the: Japanese were attacking from 
the Yishan Mountains, South Hupeh, where 2,000 Se md troops 
deserted to the Chinese, West Hupeh, on the north bank of 
down river from Shasi, East Honan, where the Chinese e 
Hutoukang, south-east of Hwaiyang, South Shansi, where the Chinese 
captured Japanese positions south-east pf Tsincheng, and Kwantung, 
where the Chinese raided the Shanchuan Islands’and also Japanese 
positions near Swatow. On Nov. 20 the Chinese reported raids by their 
own aircraft on Hankow and Yuncheng. 

Large concentrations of Japanese were reported in Yunnan, near the 
Burma frontier, with some 200 to 300 aircraft, and an attack on 
Kunming was anticipated. On Nov. 19 the National Miltary Council 
in Chungking stated that their estimate of the Japanese losses since the 
war in China began was 2,513,280 killedand wounded. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On the nights of Nov. 9 and 10 Akyab was bombed by Allied "planes, 
and 2 supply ships damaged and 1 sunk, while in air combat 4 Japanese 
‘planes were destroyed and many damaged, for the loss of 5 allied 
machines. On Nov. 17 Kalemyo was bombed by the R.A.F. without 
loss, and later in the week night attacks were made by ’planes based in 
India on Meiktila, Mandalay, Toungoo, Rangoon, and Magwe, while 
Pakkoku was attacked on Nov. 19, and the Kaladan river area on 
Nov. 21. U.S. bombers were active during the period and suffered no 
loss. 

On Nov. 16 Japanese troops suffered ‘casualties in an ambush N.E. 
of Akyab. The iollowing day the Chinese reported that there were 
now 6 Japanese divisions in Burma. L 
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ARGENTINA 


Nov. 13.—The Foreign Office announced that the U.S. Bomam 
had delivered confidential memoranda on Nov. 3, 4, and 10.on the 
question of Axis esp sr m Argentina, and said the Government 

saw with petia concrete example of co-operation". 20 
le, mostly Germans, were arrested in Buenos Aires and La Plata, 
of them accused of operating a secret radio station in San Fernando. 

The General Confederation of Labour sent a message to President ' 
Castillo demanding an immediate break with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. . l 
ov. 16.—The Spanish Embassy issued a statement, with the 

authority of Madrid, accusing the American Governments of using 
falsehood and forgery to bolster up Pu ipi that Spain was co- 
‘operating with the Axis in espionage by making Spanish diplomatic 
pouches available for the transmission of documents. 

Nov. 17.—The War Minister, General Tonazzi, resigned. 

Nov. 18.—General Ramirez was appointed War Minister. 

Nov. 19.—It was learned. that the Ministry of the Interior had 

. instructed 14 of fhe provincial Governments to take strict measures to 
prevent totalitarian activities which might be detrimental to the 
American continent, The Governors were urged to keep in mind the 
recommendations on Axis activities made by the Rio Conference, and, 
to keep a watch on all individuals or associations in touch with countries 
at war with American Republics. 

Nov. 21.—The Counsellor and 6 d'Affaires of the Vichy Em- 
bassy, together with the First and Third Secretaries, telegraphed to 
Vichy asking to be relieved of their posts, since they did not consider 
themselves to represent France when she was totally occupied by enemy 
armies. It was also reported that the entire Embassy staff had ex- 
pressed their intention of adhering to the French authorities in Algeria, 

~ and that M.,Peyrouton, ex-Ambassador of Vichy (who had lived in 

Buenos Aires since his resignation when Laval assumed Pee had 

offered to collaborate with the American Government. 


AUSTRALIA . : 

Nov. 12.—Mr. Curtin announced that the church bells would be 
rung on Nov. 15 as in the U.K., but issued a warning against a “victory 
complex". “While we must all rejoice at the magnificent news", he 
said, “there must be no sign of complacency and no diminution in the 
war effort. The Japanese still thunder at our gates and must be 
driven from New Guineá, the Solomons, Timor, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and the Philippines . . . Any relaxation in Australia's effort 
now would prolong the war' 

Nov. 13.—The Minister for War announced that 2,000 casualties 


were Suffered by the Australian 9th Division during the battle against - ' 


Rommel, the t majority being wounded. 

Nov. 17. c he federa? conference of the Labour Party unanimously 
reaffirmed the rule forbidding its representatives to join with other 
parties in a.national government. 

Nov: 18.—Mr: Curtin, in a review of the New Guinea er LR T said 
that General nde been personally directing the Allied fo 
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since Sept. 28, when bis H.Q. bad been transferred to New Guinea. 
The Japanese had been driven back ugh terfain described as the 
worst on which any troops had fought! during the war, and this had 
been a great achievement, owing to tothe culties of communications. 


BELGIUM | 


Nov. 12.—It was learned that many thaosendsuf young workers had 
' recently been sent to Germany and Norway. 

Nov. 17.—It was learned that the German &uthorities had estab- 
lished a defence zone along the coast about 12 miles deep, and that 
extensive evacuations of tlie civilian population had taken place. 

Some 2,000 Jews were arrested in Brussels. ES 
- Nov. 19.—15 people were sentenced to death in Bruges for « espionage 

"and “maintaining a friendly attitude to the enemy”. ` 

Nov. 21.—The German News cy |stated that 10 hostages were 
to be executed as a reprisal for the shooting of the Burgomaster.of . 
Charleroi, unless those eee were discovered by midnight on 
Nov. 25. 254g » 

e. 


BERMUDA 
` Nov. 14.—Canadian Ra arrived to form part of the garrison. 





BRAZIL 


Nov. 13.—Following the Government's protest to Vichy against the 
. German raid on the Embassy in Vichy, the Government announced 
the severance of diplomatic relations with the Vichy Government. 

Nov. 21.—It was reported in Buenos that the staff of the Vichy - 
Embassy in Rio had expressed their intention of adhering to the French 
authorities in Algeria. . 3 

i Nov. 23.—It was announced that the Government had informed the - 
_ U.S. Ambassador in Rio that the nationalization of the Gérman Condor 
airlme in Brazil had been completed, and the company could now be 
removed em the black list. | 
; - | 
BULGARIA : 
Nov. 19.—It was learned that Jews been ordered to wear the 
ow badge and might not leave their homes without authorization. 
ixed aid id were forbidden, and many professions had been closed 
to Jews. | 
CANADA i 
Nov. 9.—The Government severed relations vith Vichy France. 
Nov. 10.—It was announced that Presidént Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, 
and Mr. Mackenzie King had jointly that Canada should become 
a full member of the Combined Production and Resources Board. 
: Nov. 12.—The Minister of Munitions: announced that war material 
was being produced in Canada at the rate|of $2,500 million a year. 
Nov. 16.—Minister of Munitions’ statement in Washington. (See 


WSA. 
nM M Phi, Commissioner for the Jot in the French National - 
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Committee, stated in Ottawa that he completely endorsed General de 
Gaulle's attitude towards ‘‘Darlan and other Vichyite traitors who 
bave escaped to Africa". He said it would be disastrous if the French 
people got the idea that Darlan's appointment had been promoted or 
countenanced by the U.S.A., since it would deal a blow to American 

prestige, which was high in France, and woüld destroy the whole 
resistance movement, handing France over to the Communists. He 
described Flandin, Bergery, and Pucheu as well-known Fifth Column- 
ists, and said they would all soon be in Africa. The Fighting French 
would be willing 4 negotiate with General Giraud, but General de Gaulle 
had no authority to make deals with Darlan and his associates, since his 
mandate came from the French National Committee, which was a 
fusion of the resistance movements in France and was the only real 
representative of France. 

Nov. 21.—Mr. Mackenzie King appointed Brigadier Vanier as 
Minister to the exiled Allied Governments in London. 


CHILE : 

Nov. 11.—Pregident Rios sent a message to President Roosevelt 
stating that Chile would play her part in helping the United States 
in the fight to free Frak territory by increasing the production of 
vital war materials and by vigorously suppressing Nazı propaganda 
and-espionage. He added that he was convinced the American cam- 
paign in N. Africa tended in a fundamental manner to guarantee the 
Security of the western hemisphere. 

Nov. 22.—The General Convention of the Democratic party approved 
by a large majority a motion recommending a break with the Axis 
Powers. 


CHINA 
Nov. 10.—The British Parliamentary mission arrived in Chungking. 
Nov.18.—General Chiang Kai-shek's message at the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum. (Ses aa 


CUBA 


Nov. 10.—The Minister of Sfate TAER that diplomatic relations ` 
with the Vichy Government had been-broken off. 

A German spy named Luning, convicted for transmitting shipping 
information to Axis submarines, was executed in Havana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

' Nov. 12.—Dr. Benesh stated at the opening of the State Council in 
London that the war now entered its third and final phase. The 
first phase ended with the German attack on Russia, the second in 
which the European became. a world war ended in October, 1942, and 
the third ue with the.check to the German offensive on the Volga 
and in the Caucasus, the preparations for a winter offensive by the 
' Russians, the British offensive in Libya, the offensive of the U.S.A. in 
N. Africa and the Pacific, the. constant British air offensive, and the 
pee for a second front in W. Europe. In this final- period 

rance would again become a Great Power. 
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Hitler, Góring, and Goebbels had recently announced that Germany 
was passing over to a defensive war, and this was an admission of the 
fact that Germany, because of her paiay, economic, and moral 
exhaustion, could not secure victory and could only use the threat of a 
prolonged defensive war to retain the territories she had already gained 
and increasingly threatened W. Europe and America with Com- 
munism in Germany, and secondly of the fact that both Germany and 
Japan hoped to obtain ‘an inconclusive peace through resourceful 
politics and diplomacy, But neither attempt would meet with success, 
for the Allies had now gained the initiative. There would certainly be 
a second front in W. Europe, as well ag a new and unprecedented air 
offensive and serious happenings in all the occupied countries. There 
would be revolts all over Europe, and the situation at the armistice 
would be far mote serious than in November, 1918. . 

He said that apart from the Grand Alliance of all the United Nations, 

- the British-Soviet alliance was the mostiimportant diplomatic act.for 
the practical reorganization of post-war Europe, for it was essential to 
a stabilized Europe that the great Western and Eastern Powers should 
co-operate peacefully. He did not think that the requisite conditions 
were yet ripe for the concrete application of Federal jects in Europe, 
and many unknown factors in Central Europe as it impossible to 
proceed to binding solutions before the end of the war. 

Nov. 13.—It was announced that M. Necas, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion and Public Works, and M. Outrata, Minister of Commerce, had 
left the Cabinet, while a newly formed Ministry of Economic Recon- 
struction and Commerce had been taken: over by M. Nemec, formerly 
. Minister for Social Welfare, and a newly amalgamated, Ministry of 

Agriculture and Public Works had been entrusted to M. Lichner, 
formerly Minister -of State. ie . 

Nov. 15.—Turkish reports stated that a police conference had met inr 
Bratislava, with delegations from Paris! Oslo, Amsterdam, Vienna, 
Brussels, and Budapest. The Slovakian Minister for the Interior, open- 
ing the conference, stated ‘‘the U.S. landing 1n N. Africa shows that the 
U.S.A. and Britain intend to bring the war into Europe". 


*DENMARK WEM 
Nov. 9.—A Government was formed by Hr. Scavenius, containing all 
the outgoing Ministers except four, in place of whom five new ones were 
appointed, three of them civil servants, one an Agrarian, and one Hr. 
Hansen, chairman of the Trade Union Council and a Social-Democrat. 
Nov. 21.—It was learned that more than 400 arrests of students and 
Communists had taken place during the week when the new Scavenius 

Government was set up. ze 


EGYPT x i PS 
Nov. 19.—The -Prime Minister read in Parliament a letter from the 
British Ambassador stating that the British Government would ''use 
its good offices in view of assuring Egypt's representation on a footing of 
equality at all peace negotiations which will directly affect her interests”, 
and would take no part in discussions, directly affecting Egypt's 
interests without having prior consultations with the Egyptian Govern- 
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ment. Nahas Pasha also spoke of building up the Army “so tliat it 
should rank high". Concerning the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, he said that 
receiit events had shown that it was a simple pact between two parties 
wishing to settle their difference, but “imperative for both of them". 
It had recently been put to the test "in the worst ible circumstances, 
but the relations with our Ally were still on the sincerest con- 
fidence and' on real understanding". The British authorities appre- 
ciated’the Egyptian point of view, and respected the sovereignty and 
independence of the country. He also spoke of measures taken to 
regulate the food supply problem, which had been carried out success- 
fully with British assistance, and measures to mitigate the effects of 
the high cost of living. 

Nov. 23.—It.was learned that General Smuts spent the week-end in 
* Egypt on his return journey from Great Britain, and visited S. African 


units in the desert. » M 
FINLAND 3 

Nov. 16.—The Minister for Social Affairs’ speech in Stockholm. 
(Ses Sweden.) * . z ‘ 
FRANCE l À 


Nov. 10. Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, announced that “in the 
absence of Admiral Darlan”, he had assumed command of the land, 
sea, and air forċes, and appealed for calm from the people in a situation 
which “recalls that of 1940”. 

Breaking of diplomatic relations with Cuba (Ses Cuba.) 

It was announced in Lóndon that the Freneh National Committee 
had appointed General Legentilhnomme as High Commissioner for 
Ma \ 


dagascar. . 

The German News Agency stated from Vichy that there was “‘some- 
thing fishy about the Darlan affair" and that "Admiral Darlan must be 
considered as removed from his post". It stated that Darlan's vacilla- 
tions between “a policy of collaboration and wait-and-see" were now 
shown in a clearer light, and his desertion of Vichy was a personal 
matter of jealousy against Laval. : 

The Minister of Information announced that mass arrests were taking 
place in-all the principal towns in the unoccupied zone ‘of ‘people 
actively helping the enemy to break up the French Empire”. 

Nov. 11.—German troops entered Unoccupied France. Marshal 
Pétain received a letter from Hitler informing him that all the German 
efforts to preserve the armistice and to improve relations with France 
had proved futile. The armistice terms had indulged 1n no, measures of 
extortion against France and had made no.demands on the French 
Fleet, but the Axis Powers were in no circumstances ready to allow 
these armistice terms to result in consequences to their disadvantage. 
Therefore, when information had been received that the next obj ectives 
of Anglo-American invasion were to be Corsica and the south of 
France, the foundations of the armistice ceased to exist, since France 
was no longer in a position to acquit herself vis-à-vis Germany and 
Italy, and these Powers agreed to take, in all urgency, all measures to 
arrest the continuation of this Anglo-American aggression. It was 
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LI 
necessary for Axis troops to cross Franck to occupy the Mediterranean 
coast and to land in Corsica. EN 

The letter àlso referred to the conduct of General Giraud, who had 
acted cotitrarily to the assurances gi by Marshal Pétain and had 
taken up arms in the service of the Anglo-Saxon Powers. The action 
of the reine troops was not directed against the French people, and 
it was not their desire that France should again become a:theatre of 
war; and Hitler expressed the hopethat Germany would defend E 
side by side with France. He gave the ce that as soon as the 
situation in the Mediterranean had improved and there was no question 
of endangering -German interests under the terms of the Armistice 
* Convention German would be withdrawn to the former line of 
‘demarcation. The French Government,was also free to move any- 
where in France, and could return to Versailles. “May the measures ° 
taken against the violators of Fete outside the European continent 
bring about a ra f of the le of Europe", the letter stated. 
"Germany has decided to defend ft tiers of your country side by 
side with the Erench soldiers, and at-the same time the frontiers of 
culture and European civilization.” | é 
^ Hitler also broadcast a message to the French Army and people in 
which he stated that Britain had war on Germany in Septem- 
ber, 1938 for no reason, persuading the! French Government to join 
with them, and had then abandoned the French Army at-Dunkirk and : 
forced France to seek an armistice. -In this armistice, he said, “German 
never aimed at humiliating France, nor at destroying the French 
Empire in the world”. In view of the present Anglo-American threat to 
Corsica and the coast of southern France| the German Army had been 
forced to enter the uneccupied zone, “not as the enemy of the French 
people and with no intention of establishing German rule in these 
‘territories’. The German troops had to disturb as little as 
possible the French people, and he concluded by saying, "The more 
speedily the Power is wiped out which has for three centuries been 
flinging one country against another, and which has so often in the past 
tried to strip France of her possessions) the more speedily will the 
wishes of the German troops and the French in the occupied country 
be fulfilled". : E VT e 

Marshal Pétain received von Rundstedt and protested, in reply to 
Hitler’s letter, against "a decision incofnpatible with the armistice ^ 

ent". - ° : i 

Laval returned to.Vichy from seeing Hitler and Ribbentrop. Vichy 
announcements stated that he had been im conference with Hitler, 
Ribbentrop, and Ciano in Munich since, Nov. 8. 

German troops occupied Lyons, Limoges, Agen, Pau, and Vichy, and 
Italian troops en Nice, while both 'German and Italian forces 
landed in €orsica. ip n3 

Allied broadcast appeal to the Fleet ee navy to join the 
United Nations and sail to Allied ports. (5s Great Britain.) 

General von Stülpnagel informed the Vichy Ambassador in Paris 
that henceforth the^Tricolour might be hoisted ón all Government 
buildings in Paris. . 

The radio stated that the n authorities were refusi 
permission to American nationals to cro: the frontiers of Spain 
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_ Switzerland, and British and American residents in the regions occupied $ 
by the German troops were, interned. The German news agency - 


stated. that this was done on*orders from the French Government. 
New York radio broadcast to French people. (See U.S.A. - 
Nov. 12.—Darlan's broadcast to the Fleet at Toulon and the Cabinet's 
. denunciation of General Giraud. (See Special Note.) . ` 
It was announced from Vichy that, the French naval authorities at 


Toulon having pledged themselves to defence against all acts of aggres- . 


sion, the German authorities had decided that the fortified area of 
Toulon would not be occupied ànd that the warships would be safe- 


Nov. 18.—A German statement from Vichy declared that Algeria 
was stil a nerve-centre, and that, "in view of the strengthening 
- resistance elsewhere, what has been achieved so far is merely a prelude, 
heralding large-scale-operations still to come". 

The German High Command announced that the occupation of the 
southern coast was complete, and that since the chief of the French 
naval units in the Mediterranean and the commander of the coastal 
defences of Toulon had given a solemn declaration that the warships 
and the naval fértress of Toulon would defend themselves against any 
attack, orders had been given to the German troops to desist from 
occupying the military zone of Toulon. —' . 

The Brazilian Government protested to Vichy against the German 
raid on the Emíbassy in Vichy on Nov. 12. Breaking of diplomatic 
relations with Brazil. (Ses Brard). di 


It was learned that German Customs officials were in charge of all . 
the Franco-Swiss border posts, and that the telephone service between. 


Switzerland and France had been completely cut off. 


Nov. 15.—It was announced in Vichy that Admiral Laborde, jn - 


command at Toulon, had given a new oath of fealty to Marshal Pétain, 
and: that the crews of the French warships were confined on board. 

Reports were current that General Weygand bad been arrested by 
order of the Germans. 

Breaking of relations with San Salvador. (See San Salvador.) 

Nov. 16.—Marshal Pétain’s denunciation of Darlan. (See Special Note.) 
Statement by French National Committee in London re negotiations in 
. N. Africa. (Seo Special Note). . i 

The Prefect and Maritime Governor of Touļon issued orders that 
Toulon should be closed to all non-residents. 

M. Philip's statement in Ottawa. (Ses Canadg.) g 

that MM. Chautemps, Flandin, Pucheu, and Peyrouton were 
in N. Africa. (Ses Special Note.) 


d 


- 


Nov. 18.—An official announcement was issued in Vichy, following a 


meeting of the Cabinet, stating that Marshal Pétain, "taking into ac- 
count the exceptional circumstances", had given Laval power to 
. enable him as head of the Government *'to deal speedily at any hour 
and in all places with the difficulties through which France is passing”. 
An Act was therefore passed giving Laval power to make laws and issue 
decrees on his signature alone. It was also decreed that in the case of 
Pétain’s inability to carry on ds Chief of State, Laval should assume 
these functions for a time, and in the case of permanent incapacity the 
Cabinet should appoint a new Chief of State by a majority vote. The 
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constitutional Act r ODDONIUDE Darlan as Pétain’s presumptive successor 
was declared cancelled. i ; 

It was announced that Admiral Auphah, the Secretary for the Navy, 
and «Gibrat, the Secretary for Commupications, had left the Vichy 
Government. Admiral Abrial had been appointed to succeed Auphan, 
and Bichelonne took over the Ministry of Communications in conjunc- . 
tion with his existing post of Secretary for Industrial Production. 
Cathala, Secretary for Finance, was appointed to the new post of 
Minister of National Economy and Finance. 

General d'Astier de la Vigerie, formerly in command of air forces 
in Morocco until August, 1940, esca from France and joined 
General de Gaulle, in London, with ia dns a prominent trade 
unionist.” : à 

Nov. 19.—Marshal Pétain's appeal to the Army in Africa. (See * 
Spectal Note.) | ` 

Déat broadcast an attack on Vichy; as “the symbol of all that is 
rotten,’, and stated that Laval must transfer his government to Paris. 
“The Government must be stripped of ithe barely disguised Gaullism 
which has reigned at Vichy for two years”, he said, and claimed that 
the Vichy military intelligence service hdd kept in contáct with London 
and Washington and had helped to hand over N Africa to the “Anglo- 
Saxons"., ! ” 

It was reported that General Weygand had been arrested when the 
Germans entered the unoccupied zone, and Rome radio declared that 
“according to German official quarters he was being held in Germany”. 

Nov. 20.—Laval broadcast a message to the nation stating that he 
intended to collaborate even more closely with Germany than in the 
P The U.S.A. and England were ndw “tearing France limb from 

imb", he said. “France, stabbed by defeat, overwhelm by the terms 
of the armistice and drawn into war by her former allies, can only 
remain herself if she retains her empire. Without this empire France 
cannot live". He also said he did not believe in Anglo-Saxon generosity;, 
Japan had deprived England of a large of her empire and of her 
store of raw materials, and therefore the Anglo-Saxons wanted to niake 
good their losses by taking the French kmni. 

He declared he had not wanted the war, and those who declared war 
were madmen. After having lost the war, he had come to an'under- 
standing with Germany like that with Italy in 1935.. “You were lied 
to when you were told that to collaborate with Japan meant war. It 
was a lie "ed you were told that to collaborate with Italy also meant 
to work for war". He proclaimed his conviction of Germany's victory, 
and stated that France was acting tdgether with Germany in full 
independence. A German defeat would mean Communism all over 
Europe. England was responsible for French misfortunes, and General 
de Gaulle had seized French colonies with the aid of the British. "Itisin 
the interests of France and in the interests óf the peace to come that 
we are attempting reconciliation with Germany", he said. “The 
entente with Germany is the sole guarantee of peace in Europe". 

For himself his one aim was to see France emerge great and strong 
from the storm through which she was passing. “We do not want 
Bolshevism to dim the light of French’ civilization", he said. "By a 
clear-sighted policy, by tolerance and: perseverance, France is ih a 
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position to maintain her strength... France is badly wounded, but 
she is still alive”. 3 
He also disclosed the statements he had.made to Admiral Leahy on 
April 27, when he pointed out the discourtesy of the American press and 
radio campaigns. He told the Ambassador it was the Jews and the' 
émigrés who were trying to rouse American opinion against France, 
but whatever happened he did not intend to do anything ‘“‘discourteous 
of inelegant" with regard to America. He also stated that Germany 
had never asked France to do anything that might break off relations 
with Washington and accused President Roosevelt of disorganizing 
and weakening French means of defence by “methodical preparation, 
propaganda, and' corruption of Frenchmen". He said he had warned 
Admiral Leahy that France would defend herself if Dakar or Casa- 
. blanca were attacked. “I am certain Germany will be victorious”, he 
concluded, “but I was determined to follow this same policy had she 
béen defeated”. 
Nov. 23.—Marshal Pétain's broadcast appeal to the armed forces of 
W. Africa. (Ses Special Note.) : 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Nov. 16.—The Governor-General sent a telegram to General de Gaulle 
ME the loyalty of “the entire French Equatorial African popula- 
tion" to the French National Committee and to the General himself. 


GERMANY - " , 

Nov. 10.—An article in the Frankfurter Zeitung stated that “in spite 
of alla ces the German strategic plans have not suffered any 
shock"'trom the events in North Africa. ‘‘Such surprises as have occurred 
have affected only the rate at which objectives have been attained, 
never the basic plan", it stated. A new "'basic plan" was then detailed 
in three points; first, thé U-boats were to be developed “resulting in a 
situation in which any large-scale overseas occupation is technically 
impossible"; secondly, the Axis Powers would take military initiative . 
on other unnamed fronts; and thirdly, there would be “events in the 
Far East and Pacific theatres". 

Nov. 11.—Hitler’s m es to Marshal Pétain and the French people, 
and announcement of Laval's conferences with Hitler, Ribbentrop, and 
Ciano. (See France.) 

Nov. 12.—Assurance of respect for Spanish neutrality. (See Spas.) 
Dr. Benes's references to Germany's defensive moves. (See Czecho-, 
slovakia.) ` : 

Nov. 13.—Moscow radio stated that Marshall Kesselring, Chief of the 
Air Force in-N. Africa and the Mediterranean, bad been dismissed 
because he failed to warn the High Command of the Allied offensive. 

The News Agency declared, following the announcement that 
Darlan had taken over the responsibility of French interests in N. 
Africa, that the British and American authorities were issuing ex- 
planations and orders in Darlan's name, in order to paralyse the 
resistance of the French troops, but that the Admiral had never seen 
these orders. 3 m 

Nov. 18.—The News Agency issued a statement that Laval was to 
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receive very. far-reaching powers in France. It expressed the opinion 
that “the period of passive measures to which the French Government 
have so far restricted themselves has now passed and that positive 
measures must finally be taken—although it is not clear of what nature. 
A rapid decision is highly desirable". up 
Goebbels stated in an article in Das Reich that new dangers 
and new ibilities had arisen in the war. It would be foolish 
to expect that these should all be favourable to the Germans; there had 
never been a war or a revolution in the whole of history in which one 
side only gaified victories and the other side suffered only defeats. 
“He always will win", he said, “who has earned victory by his material, 
spiritual, and mental preparation. It is, therefore, our duty to see to it 
with all_our powers that victory shall be ours, not only because it is 
due to us but also because we deserve it”. He com the coming of. 
the New Order in Europe to the slow convalescence of a man who was 
seriously ill and who had occasional relapses. The recent Allied success ` 
in N. Africa was not decisive, for it was won on a front where there was 
' less resistance. What was more important was whether the enemy 
would break down the Germans irretrievably at a vital point, and this 
he considered impossible. ‘We hold a front which if its extent sur- 
passes everything in history and which is in places terribly far from 
our frontiers”, he said. “One can, of course, not always prevent an 
occasional break-through on such an extensive front". He added, 
"Perhaps the greatest difference between us and our enemies is that 


. we believe what we say". The position was much better for Germany 


in 1942 than in the previous winter, she had surrounded Europe with a 

front that was unbreakable, and all enemy attempts at a second front 

in Europe would fail. The events of the previous few weeks had speeded 

up the tempo of the war, but “we do not doubt for a moment that in 
e end everything will again turn out well for us”, he concluded. 


Toa 


GREAT BRITAIN E Y 
: _ Nov. 10.—Mr. Churchill, PE on Lord Mayor's Day at the 
Mansion House, stated that the “Battle of t" had resulted in a 
“glorious and decisive victory”; it had been fought not for the sake of 
gaining territory but with the sole aim of destroying the armed forces 
of the enemy, and at the point where this disaster would be most far- 
reaching and irrecoverable. There were many different Allies taking 
part in the 8th Army, but the battle was fought throughout almost 
entirely by men of British blood either from home or from the Domin- 
ions, and by the Germans, since the Italians.were left to perish in the 
* waterless desert or surrender. The Germans were outmatched and out- 
fought with the very weapons which they had used before to beat down 
so mary peoples, particularly in the air. “This is not the end", he said, 
“Tt is not even the peeing of the end. But it is, perhaps, the end of- 
the beginning". Henceforth the Germans would meet equally well 
armed, and perhaps better armed, troops, and would have to face in , 
many theatres that air superiority which- they had so often used 
Inercilessly. B i 
The Battle of Egypt was designed and timed as a prelude and counter- 
part to the great enterprise of the Americans at the western end of the 
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: Mediterranean, in which British troops and air forces, and especially 
the Navy, were taking part. Président Roosevelt was the author of 
this undertaking, and he, Mr. Churchill, was his "active and ardent 
lieutenant". With regard to Spain and Portugal, the policy of America 
and Britain was that they should be independent and free, prosperous, 
and at peace. In answer to the question as to whether France was 
finished, Mr. Churchill expressed his faith that she would rise again. 
Britain had no wish but to see ‘France free and strong, with her empire 

. gathered round her and with Alsace-Lorraine restored". Britain coveted 
no French possession, for she had not entered the war for profit or ex- 

ion. But Britain meant to hold her own. “I have not become the 
ing's First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the 

British Empire", he said. “For that task if ever it were prescribed, 
someone else would have to be found, and, under democracy, I suppose 
‘the nation would have to be consulted". Britain stood as “ʻa veritable 
rock of salvation in this drifting world". i 

In the campaign in N. Africa the purpose was "to gain a vantage 
ground from which to o & new front against Hitler and Hitlerism, 
to cleanse the shores of Africa from the stain of Nazi and Fascist 

y, to open the Mediterranean to Allied sea and air power, and 

us effect the liberatien of the peoples of Europe from the pit of 

misery into which they have been cast by their own improvidence and 

by the brutal violence of the enemy". The American and British under- 

takings in N. Africa were part of a single strategic and political concep- 

tion, "about which we are now justified in entertaining good and 
reasonable confidence". t 

Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that between Sept. 10, 
when further operations began with the assault on Majunga, and Oct. 
17, British losses in Madagascar had been 17 killed and 45 wounded. 
Upwards of 1,000 prisoners were taken during the fighting following the 
capture of the capital. : 

e Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the House of Com- 

.mons that Parliament was to be asked to vote £10 million as a gift to 
Malta for restoring war damage and rebuilding after the war. 

Nov. 11.—It was announced that Lt.-General Anderson was in com- 
mand of the British ist Army, the land forces included in the Allied 
forces in N. Africa. i r- Ben, = = 

Ap of the Navy to the French Fleet to join them. (See Special 
Note : ; 


It was officially announced that the church bells were to be rung 
throughout the U.K. on Nov. 15 in celebration of the victory in Egypt. 

The King opened Parliament, and in theS from the Tbrone stated 
that the British people were determined to fight on ‘to complete victory 
with no thought of parley". The brilliant victory in the Western Desert 
and operations forestalling the attack of the Axis upon French North 
Africa were notable steps towards final victory. ‘‘The Declaration of the 
United Nations endorsing the principles of the Atlantic Charter provides 
& foundation on which international society can be rebuilt after the 
war', he stated. Measures were already being discussed and undertaken 
for the urgent needs of the post-war period, in concert with the other 
Governments of the United Nations. The Government's first concern 
must be to seek and secure the means of achieving complete and speedy 


AD 
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victory, but ee in education and public health must also be 
carried on. “All our fortitude and all our determination will be needed 
to win through to victory", he concluded, ‘‘But I know that nothing 
will shake your purpose or cause your steps to falter on the way”. 

The Secretary for the Colonies, in a review of the war situation in the 
House of Lords, stated that, with regard to the Jews in France, the 
Government had agreed to admit, in addition to those already in Britain, 
Jewish children from unoccupied France if they had lost their parents 
and had a relative in Britain; the High Commissioner in Palestine had . 
also agreed to take 1,000 children. : 

Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons. (See Special 


ummary.) : v 
The Minister of Production stated that more than 500 ships had 
taken part in the convoy of the expedition to N. Africa and that more 
than 350 warships had convoyed it; and it was by far the "largest? 
amphibious operation in history". He estimated the amount of Lend- 
lease aid sent to the Middle East as $640 million worth, but this repre- 
sented only one-tenth of the total equipment for British forces in all 
theatres of war. 100 per cent of the men in the mechanized divisions 
and more that 50 per cent of the infantry in Libya were U.K. troops, 
the rest being Dominion troops, Indians, and other Allied forces, 
including Fighting French, Greeks, and Poles. j 

Nov. 12..—General Smuts, speaking in London, stated that the new 
phase in N. Africa had come as the most amazing transformation seen 
in the war. The United Nations had gained the initiative, and it was 
vital to strain every nerve to keep it, and "continue to pile on the agony 
until the enemy cracks". The possession of all N. Africa would mean 
the recovery of the Mediterranean as a much shortened line of communi- 
cations, thus saving much shipping, and would also secure Allied bases 
from which to start offensive operations by sea, land, and air against 
the enemy. Several new fronts inst vulnerable areas were now 
emerging; all western and southern Europe la Re cee not only from 
Britain but also across the Mediterranean. ‘He who holdsthe Mediter- 
ranean probably holds the key to Europe", he said. "And who knows 
whetber another Carthage wil not yet avenge itself against a recreant 
Rome?" - i 

The Allies had wrested the air offensive from the enemy, and in the 
African campaign were beginning to wrest the land offensive from him, 
There only remained the sea offensive, i.e. the U-boat campaign, which 
was the most serious menace and ‘‘the last hope of Germany’. It was 
therefore of primary importance to turn “the enemy’s great hope into 
his final despair”, and General Smuts urged the formation of “an 
authoritative, special Supreme Staff" to combat the U-boat campaign. 

The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated in the House of - 
Commons that the Foreign Office had great hopes that the collaboration 
between America, Britain, and Russia would continue after the war. 
With regard to British help for Russia, he said tbat Mr. Churchill had 
explained all the difficulties about a second front; but during the previous 
12 months Britain'and America had dispatched to Russia by the 
Northern route 3,052 aircraft, 4,084 tanks, 30,031 vehicles, and 831,000 
tons of miscellaneous cargo. In addition were delivered 42,000 tons of 
aviation spirit and petrol and 66,000 tons of fuel oil, and the great bulk 
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of this material had reached its destination, after great feats of endur- 
ance by British seamen. 

The abolition of extra-territorial rights in China was a “shining 
example of Anglo-American co-operation", and the same spirit of co- 
operation existed among the United Nations as a whole. j 

Nov. 13.— General Smuts told the press that 1943 would probably see 
the heaviest fighting, when the Allies took the offensive in more than 
one theatre and on the largest scale that shipping, mechanical, and 
human resources would permit. .It might be possible to make this a 30- 
years’ war, starting in 1914 and ending in 1944. Europe was like a "'boil- 
ing volcano", but this would not by itself bring about the end of the 
war; there would have to be very heavy and severe fighting first., 

The change in the war situation during the previous few weeks was 
«the most spectacular of the whole war, for after what looked like a stale- 
mate the situation had become fluid again. He had seen in August how 
near the Allies had been to losing the delta and the Nile, which would 
have been the worst blow they could have suffered, next to actual 
defeat. The situation was now reversed; the British forces would soon 
regain their old positions in Libya, and in the meantime the "great 
strategic reserve*from America" had brought about a great in 
the N. African position. N. Africa would become a “series of bases’ for . 
further operations, in addition to providing a shortened sea line for 
movements eastwards. It was probably the best way of helping Russia; 
it had already had the effect of slackening the attack on Russid. The 
Mediterranean was the route to the East, and the East was “the most 
important part in the whole world war”; the resistance of China to 
Japan would stand out as one of the finest performances of the war, 
and something quite new so far as the East was concerned. It was 
possible that, so far as the Far East was concerned, death blows migHt , 
yet be struck from China. 

Referring to conditions after the war, he said that the League of 
Nations had embodied a very high ideal, and had only failed because 
it was not realistic enough to bring friend and foe together. The 
o ization now growing up among the United Nations was more 
ey to be able to preserve world peace than the League, and there 
would probably be an organization in the League, or alongside it, 
whose special task would be to look after the problem of world peace 
and prevent the repetition df wars. 

The Minister of Health stated in London that one out of every 5 
houses in England had been damaged by bombs; 2} million houses had 
been damaged, 2} million of them repaired and reoccupied, and ł 
million pulled down or left unoccupiable. 

Nov. 15.—Telegram of congratulation from Emir of Transjordan 
on the victory in Egypt. (See Transjordan.) 

Nov. 16.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 229 
people were killed and 370 seriously injured in air raids during October. 

Foreign Office statement re political events in N. Africa. (See 
Spectal Note. : 

Nov. 17.—The Duke of Devonshire stated in the House of Lords that 
800 persons had been deported from the Channel Islands and interned 
in Germany. . ' $ : 
Nov. 18.—Sir Stafford Cripps stated in the House of Commons that. 


M 
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the war had reached a stage at which it might be necessary to consider . 


legislation for post-war conditions. The maintenance of political 
unity during the war was a paramount necessity, but Parliament must 
not stultify itself as a democratic body by ignoring essential steps for 
soother post-war conditions merely because extreme partisans might - 
make them subjects of political controversy. An all-party Government 


- could not propose any sweeping changes in social and economic 


organization, but if es would compromise to the extent that their 
representatives did in the Cabinet much might be accomplished by a 
general measure of agreement. Extremists of both Left- and Right-wing 
parties must-compromise, he said, "as they had already done on a 
number of matters connected with the immediate purposes of the-war, 


- the one side retarding their advance and the other qu Een their 
following 


Steps so that the two might emerge abreast” in the period 
the armistice. = * 

The Secretary for Air stated in Parliament that, to date, Bomber 
Command had raided 210 German towns, most of them more than once. - 
Cologne headed the list with 110 raids, Bremen had 101, Hamburg 
93, Hamm 85, Emden 80, and Kiel 70. Berlin had 53. 

The Home Secretary, in a broadcast to America, stated that for the 
British people the war had always been a people's war and a crusade. 
“The British are not going to abdicate asa leading influence in the world’s 
councils", he said, “Dut they are not fighting to keep any privileges or 
advantages or'rights of domination which may stand in the way of a 

ful, decent, well-organized, democratic future." They intended 


. peace C 
that the world after the war should be as free as good ill and good 


4 


intelligence could make it from the threat of poverty, insecurity, 
aggression, and more war. “If those things are what you want”, he 
said, “then you and we are the right sort of allies.” 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare stated that the Allies would 
acquire between 200,000 and 300,000 tons of merchant shipping as a 
result of their entry into N. and W. Africa. About 120,000 tons was 
tied up in French N. and- W. African ports, and another. 190,000 tons 
represented about one-third of the estimated tonnage hitherto operating 
between France and N. Africa. ` i : 

- Nov. 20.—The Foreign Office announced that the Portuguese 
President had replied to the Note concernihg the N. African campaign, 
and stated that he had “taken cognizance with the test satisfaction 
of the assurances offered to Portugal". The Spanish Government had 
also informed thé Ambassador in Madrid that the solemn assurances of 
the British Government were “gratefully accepted”. 

Nov. 22.—The following Cabinet changes were announced: Lord 


- Cranborne to be Lord Privy Seal ànd to continue as Leader of the 


House of Lords; Col. Oliver Stanley to succeed him as Secretary for 
the Colonies; Sir Stafford Cripps to be Minister of Aircraft Production, 
in succession to Col. Llewellin, who was appointed Minister Resident in 
Washington for Supply; Mr. H. Morrison took Sir Stafford Cripps' 
place in the War Cabinet, and Mr. Eden succeeded him as Leader of 


“the House of Commons, j 


Nov. 23.—General Catroux, the French Delegate-General and C.-in-C. 
in the Levant, arrived in London from Beiru ' 


~ 
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GREECE - f . 
` Nov. 15.— Turkish reports stated that all steamers, barges, and small . 

naval craft in the Piraeus, Patras, and Salonika had been commandeered 
by the Germans. ~ i 

Nov. 19.—The “puppet” Prime Minister, Tsolakoglu, resigned 
"because of ill-health’. -> - 

Nov. 20.—Logotheto Poulos was appointed Premier. He was reputed 
to be a whole-hearted supporter of Germany. 


Nov. 15.—The Regent, speaking at the opening session of the newly 
elected Althing, spoke of Iceland's excellent relations with Britain and 
America. Fhe British troops had now left Iceland, and had been 
replaced by Americans. The British had come against the will of the 

. Icelanders, but quickly gained their respect and sympathy; the Ameri- 
cans came at their request and according to their free agreement, and 
Iceland’s respect and sympathy for the U.S.A. had increased on closer 
acquaintance. - | z 

e * 
INDIA ] . g E 

~ Nov. 12.—It was announced that the Viceroy had declined to grant 
Mr. Rajagopalachari's request for an interview with Mr. Gandhi. 

. Nov.18.—It was announced in Delht that the Viceroy’s refusal to 

"allow Mr. Rajagopalachari to see Mr. Gandhi represented “ the con- 
sidered policy of the Government of India". atu? 

Nov. 15.—Mr. Jinnah, ing at Jullundur, referred to the con- 
versations he had had with the Sikh léaders and the invitations he had 
received from them in the Punjab. He invited the Sikhs to free them- 
selves from external influences (the Congress Party) and to come to an 
understahding with the Moslem League. But he rejected the idea of a 
separate State for the Sikhs or any other minority in a country which 
Moslems claimed as their homeland. Self-determination for national 
groups in zónes where-they were in a majority was one thing, he said; 
self-determination for scattered minorities was another. There could 
be as little question of separate States for non-Moslem communities in ` 
Pakistgn as for a scattered Moslem minority in the United Provinces.’ 
With regard to the British Government, he said he would be quite 
happy, if the British were to quit India to-morrow; the Moslems would 
be able to look after themselves all right.» ` 


ITALY 


Nov. 10.—Rome radio announced that 2 Italians, dressed as Italian 
officers, who were landed from a British submarine on Oct. 9, had been 
executed as spies. . Y 

Nov. 11.—1talian troops in Nice and Corsica. (Ses Francs.) 

Nov. 12.—The Popolo di Roma stated that every British broadcast 
revealed that the British and Ameri were bent on knocking Italy 

. out of the war. “The so-called United-]fations want to open the gate 

.of Europe by using their military against Italy", it stated. 

‘Without wishing to forecast future p^litical and military eie 

ments of the situation, we can already say with assurance that Italy 
bh - 
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can face everything that comes,.and will make the English and Ameri- 
cans pay heavily for any future operation." 

Nov. 14.—Rome radio broadcast an article by Gayda stating that 
Anglo-Amefican plans m the Mediterranean were aimed at the estab- 
lishment of a second front in Europe, "which would be directed not 
only against Italy but also Germany" 

Nov. 15.—Mussolini dismissed Hippolito, one of the leading 16 of the 
Directory of the Fascist party, and sent him to the front “at his own 

uest''. 
ov. 18.—Grandi, the ‘president of the Fascist Council of Corpora- 
tions, denounced the British raids on Genoa as “homicidal” in a speech 
to the Legislative Commissions of Justice and Industry in Rome. 

Gayda, in the Gtornals d'Italia said the Mediterranean might be 
the deciding issue of the war, and outlined the Allies' plan for victory 
as first, the elimination of Italian forces in the Mediterranean, secondly, 
a massive attack on Germany, and finally, an offensive on Japan with 
all the forces freed from other centres, including those of Russia. He 
added, “The Allies are counting on fighting the Tripartite Powers 
separately and defeating them one after the other by, concentrating all 
their forces against one at a time". ! 

Nov. 21.—The Minister of Education stated in a broadcast that 
within the next few weeks the final battle in N. Africa would be waged. , 
He said the.British raids on Turin and Genoa were an attempt to 
frighten Italy into giving up the fight, but the Italian people were not 
frightened. With regard to the N. African campaign, the decisive 
difference between this and other cam in N. Africa was that the 
Axis now had a new enemy force west of them to attack them from the 
rear. But this time not only Tripoli but also Bizerta and Tunis were in 
Axis hands. 

Nov. 22.—Gayda stated in the Giornale d'Italia that, when the 
moment came, the Axis Powers would reply to the R.A.F. attacks by ` 

ing the same methods which Britain was the first to employ, and 
for which she must bear the responsibility. 


MADAGASCAR 


. Nov. 10.—Appointment of General Legentilhomme as High Com- 
missioner. (Ses Great Britain.) 


a 


MALTA | 

Nov. 10. —British grant of £10 million for restoring war damage and 
rebuilding after the war. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 12.—The Governor, opening a new aerodrome, stated that the 
people were "looking forward confidently to the day when Malta 
would -becotne an advanced base of the United Nations for the relentless 
and remorseless prosecution of the war against Italy". 


MEXICO à 


Nov. 19.—It was announced that diplomatic aiii with the 
U.S.S.R. were to be renewed. 
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THE NETHERLANDS . - 

Nov. 10.—Prince Bernhard returned to London from his visit to 
Canada, the U.S.A., and the Netherlands territories in the Caribbean. 

Nov. 17.—It was learned that the German authorities had estab- * 
lished a defencb area along the coast, stretching 35 miles inland at its 
broadest. Within the area no persons were allowed to change their 
residence and all movément between the inside and outside was for- 
id the Germans were constructing a system of fortifications in 
ov. 20.—It was learned that'Goebbels was in Holland. = 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Nov. 10.—Mrs. Roosevelt arrived in Belfast. 


NORWAY i . 

Nov. 14.—The German authorities issued orders forbidding shipping 
during the night in the -waters along Vestlandet province, including 
Bergen. harbour.e It was learned that during thé previous week 2,300 
Jews had been arrested throughout the country. "s ' 

Nov. 23.—The German wireless reported that Victor Lutze, chief of 
the German S.A., had arrived in Oslo “at the invitation of Terboven”. 
Swedish reports stated that the Germans had recently built pillboxes 
at many places in Oslo and at key spots along the roads inland. 
POLAND ; t : j 

Nov. 18.—Governor Frank issued a decree giving ‘his deputy power 
to consider as State property all Polish estates, either confiscated 
or ini since the German occupation by German "trustees". 

Nov. 20.—It was learned that about 8,000 civilian refugees from 
AE mostly women and children, Had arrived in Tanganyika and 
ganda. . l 


PORTUGAL . ' ` 

Nov. 12.—President Carmona's reply to President Roosevelt's 
message. (Ses U.S.A.) . E 

Nov. 18.—The, Government protested to the British and American 
Governments es peel the violation of Portuguese air by British and 
American aeroplanes recently. 

Nov. 20.—The President’s reply to British assurances re N. African 
campaign. (See Great Britain.) : a, 
RUMANIA : - 

Nov. 19.—Reports in the Paris pres’ stated that out of the 800,000 
Jews in Rumania in 1940, only 290,000 remained. All Jews. were 
obliged to Jeave the country villages and live in the towns, all Jewish 

"organizations had been grouped' in one organization under State con- 

trol, and forced emigration had removed thousands of Jews from the - 
concentration camps to camps in Russia. All Jéws from 18 to 50 
years of age were obliged to work. ' 


' 
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—t 
SAN SALVADOR . 


Nov. 15.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Vichy Government. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 12, 13.—General Smuts's statements on the war situation. , (See 
Great Britain.) f . 

Nov. 20.—M. Annet, the Vichy Governor-General of Madagascar, 
arrived in Durban for internment. " 


SPAIN 


Nov. 11.—The German Ambassador informed the Government that 
Germany intended to respect Spanish neutrality. f 

Nov. 15.—General Yague was appointed Commander. in Melilla, 
Morocco. | 

Nov. 16.—Statement issued by Embassy in Buenos Aires denying 
ie in Axis espionage. (See Argentina.) 

ov. 17.-; General Franco issued a decree authorizing the respective 

Ministers to order the partial mobilization of the army, navy, and air 
force, in view of "the present war situation, which affects an area that 
has remained calm up to now, but which is nearer than ever to Spain 
and her colonies and protectorates". The mobilization was ordered in 
order to "guarantee Spain's position outside the present conflict by 
-ensuring the defence of her integrity and soverei p 

Nov. 19.—Visit of the Ambassador to the US. tate Department. 
(See U.S.A.) E : 

General Franco was reported to have informed both the Axis and the 
United Nations' Ambassadors that he would immediately accept aid 
from the other side if any of Spain's sea or air bases were seized. 
Turkish reports-stated that he had already refused to grant Germany 
naval and air bases. - 

Nov. 20.—Reply to British assurances 7e N. African campaign (See 
Great Britasm.) 

According to German wireless report the mobilization decree 
entailed the calling up of 1,350,000 officers and men. 

Nov. 23.—General Franco dissolved the Falangist National Council, 
created in 1939, since its term had expired, and appointed the new 
Third Council, of which Sefior Sufier was made a member. 


Y 


‘ 


SWEDEN 


Nov. 12.—The Minister for Defence announced that "unreliable 
elements" in the defence forces-$about whom both press and public 
had shown concern", had been sent home. 

Nov. 16.—The Finnish Minister for Social Affairs stated in Stock- 
holm that Finland was not fighting for any European new order; the 
Finnish people were democratic, and no other régime would suit them. 

“We have no plans for a Greater Finland", he said. ‘We are-com- : 
pelled to fight as long as necessary. It is no shame to acknowledge 
before friends that we are bearing a heavy burden”. He defended the 

_idea of the unity of the Northern countries. 


- 
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SYRIA AND THE LEBANON . 

Nov. 21.—The first U.S. Consul-General in thé Lebanon presented 
his letters of credence to President Naccach. He stated that it was the 
intention of his Government-to manifest their sympathy with Lebanese 
aspirations for independence, and that. they looked forward with 
assurance to the time when the Lebanese peoplé would undertake the 
rights.and ibilities of full independence, after the war. 

Nov. 23.—Visit of General Catroux to the French National Committee 
in London. (Sse Great Briain. Jt ' 


TANGIER , 
Nov. 18.—The Military Governor, General Uriarte, d and was 
succeeded by a civil EUYetubf, ` Señor Pothous, a former Spanish 

Consul-General. - 

Nov. 23.—The local TA authorities ordered the members of the 
Axis Armistice Commission who took refuge in Tangier from the 
French zone to proceed to Ceuta and Melilla for internment. The. - 
German Minister, Rieth, returned to Tangier from Berlin. ` 

e. - 


TIBET f 

Nov. 20.—The Government t a message to the Government of 
India stating that the Dalai Lama and Regent and members of the 
Cabinet and the whole population were pleased to hear of the victory 
of the Allies in Egypt, and hoped this was the Penig of continuous 
Allied victory. 


TRANSI ORDAN 
Nov. 15.—The Emir Abdullah sent a Denm to “Mr. Churchill 
tulating him on the great victory of the 8th Army in Egypt 
against an enemy “which nearly exposed the Middle East to real 
peril". (Ses Great Britain.) - 
TUNISIA 3 
Nov. 11.—Axis fighters and divesnomibers landed at the aerodrome 
just outside Tunis, and airborne troops arrived at, various points. The 
German wireless announced that Tunisia was putting up a resistance 
to the U.S. troops which had arrived early in the morning. 


TURKEY "ERN 
Nov. 11.—192 British internees, 170 of whom lived in Palestine, 


arrived in Istanbul from Germany for exchange with about 270 German 
internees from the Middle East. 


/ 


U.S.A. 


Nov. 10.—President Roosevelt told the uas that offensivé 
‘against the Axis had been discussed since a ‘fortnight after Baal 
Harbour, Spay a possible frontal assault across the English Channel. 


e 
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Finally, it was decided that suchean attack could not be carried out with 
a Sood: chance of success before 1943 because of physical limitations— 
the time required to train and transport men across the Atlantic. The 
campaign in Africa had been planned since July, and all the nenne 
Allies had been consulted; Moscow knew these plans when Mr. Chürchi 
visited M. Stalin. Discussing military man-power, he said he foresaw 
an army of 7} million by January, 1944, and by then 2,200,000 would 
be in the Navy, the Coastguards, and the Marines, bringing the total 
of armed men to 9,700,000. s . ‘ 

The joint Senate-House Committee approved the 18-19-year-old 
Draft Bill, eliminating the Senate provision requiring a 's military 
training before the ''under-twentys" could be sent to Rent overseas. 

Nov. 11.—President Roosevelt stated at'an Armistice Day obser- 
vance at Arlington National Cemetery that ''the Americans and their 
British brothers in arms are again fighting on French soil", and were 
again "fighting against a German militarism which, transcends a hun- 
dredfold the brutality and barbarism of 1918". It was heartening to 

‘know fhat soldiers of France were joining the United Nations. The 
Nazis had sought to conquer the world and for a time jad seemed to be 
successful, but they were facing now “‘inevitable final defeat". 

Mr. Hull referred to the German occupation of the whole of France 
as yet another example of German lawlessness and disregard of solemn 
obligations. Vichy’s. interests in the U.S.A. were taken over by 
Switzerland. ` NN . 

New York radio, in a French broadcast, stated that President 
Roosevelt appealed to the people of France to consider Germany once 
again as a country in arms against them. French warships and mer- 
chant ships could reach United Nations ports, where they would find 
'brothers-in-arms ready to welcome them, and the powerful naval forces 
of the Allies, which, together with the French Fleet, could definitely 
clear the Mediterranean of the German threat. He reiterated the aims 
of the expeditionary force in N. Africa as: "to clear a way to the 
already bruised Italian and German:armies, and to seize an essential 
base from where France and Europe may be freed”. The broadcast 
stated that all Frenchmen were once more combatant; the moment was 
not yet ripe for the inhabitants of France to take up arms, but, they 
must put up a’ passive resistance. 

Nov. 12.—The Secretary for War told the press that the target of 7} 
million men in the army at the end of 1943 had been carefully calculated 
against every circumstance which could be foreseen, such’ as the 
extent of transport available and the help that must pe given to the 
Allies. This figure was a very close and conservative calculation of 
what would be needed. - It must be remembered that the Germans had 
40 divisions in Western Europe and the occupied countries, and 200 
divisions in Russia, and that together, with her allies, she had nearly 500 
divisions all told, not counting 85 Japanese divisions. T 

President Roosevelt received a message from President Carmona of 
Portugal, expressing appreciation of the American assurance that 
Portuguese neutrality would be respected during the N. African 
campaign, and stating that this assurance was "another proof of the 
unalterable and confident friendship existing between our two nations". 

The Secretary of the Treasury announced that.a new policy of war 


* 
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borrowing was being initiated, hie th ; the major of Government 
funds were to be obtained from the public rather from the banks. 

Nov. 13.—General Pershing stated in a letter to the President that 
the Axis had "met its Marne", and that the campaign in N. Africa 

-was the first great step towards the liberation of Europe. : 

President Roosevelt stated that he had received a “very satisfactory” 
reply to his message to General Franco -assuring him that Spanish 
neutrality woüld not be affected by the-campaign 1n N. Africa. 

Admiral Leahy stated in New York that the Allies were at last 
the offensive, and that the Axis had pessed their peak of production and 
would be assisted “in their toboggan-slide to oblivion with an ever- 
increasing acceleration". America was building aircraft-carriers and 
submarines twice as quickly as in pre-war days—carriers in 17 months . 

„and submarines in a little over à year; battleships were bei ape in 
3 years instead of 5, and the time for constru destroyers 
reduced from 18 months to. 6, and would soon be at the rate pes 2a 
month. The total of U.S, shipbuilding in 1942 would reach 8 million 
deadweight tons, more than 6 times the production for 1941. 

Nov. 14.—Memoranda to Argentina re espionage. (See Argentina.) 

Nov, 16.—ThesCanadian Minister of Munitions arrived in Washington 
to join the Anglo-American Combined Resources Board. He told the 
press that Canadian-built small warships were now -45 per 
cent of the supplies being sent across the Atlantic to Britain 's 
merchant ship tonnage would reach 1 million tons -by the end of 1942 
and 1} million tons in 1943. -He said that Canada .built 500,000 

` motor vehicles, her aircraft production was 400 monthly, and factories 
to produce dive-bombers were now-being tooled. By the end of the 
year Canada's war production would have cost $2,500 million for 1942 ' 
audis 1943 the figure would be $3,500 million. . 

Nov. 17.—President Roosevelt issuéd a statement on the negotia- 
tions in N. Africa with Admiral Darlan, describing them as “a tem- 
porary expedient justified solely by the stress of battle". He said he 
thoroughly understood and approved of the feeling among the United 
Nations that, in-view of the history of the Vichy Government, no 
permanent arrangement should be made with Admiral Darlan and that 
no recognition or réconstitution of the Vichy Government should be 
allowed in France or in any French territory. No one in the American 
Army had any authority to discuss the future Government of France 
aud her Empire, the future French Government could only be estab- 
lished by the liberated French people, and the present arrangement was , 
only a tempo expedient. This arrangement had succeeded, how- 
ever, in saving loss of life in fighting between the French and the 

. Americans and British, and had saved tinfe by avoiding a mopping-up 
period in Algiers and Morocco which might have taken se months 
and would have delayed the concentration for the attack on Tunis and- 

haps on Tripoli. m day's delay would have enabled the Axis 
e to build up'a resistance, whereas already the French 
under General Giraud had been in action against the enemy. 
e temporary arrangements made with Darlan apply wi t 
ception to the Gh current local situation only’’, he said. He had asked 
uy e liberation of all iren in N. Africa who had been imprisoned . 
because they opposed Axis, and for the D of all Nazi- 
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inspired decrees. “Reports indicate that the French of N. Africa 
are subordinating all political uestions to the formation of a common 
front against a common enemy”, the statement ended. 

President Roosevelt, in a broadcast address from the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum, gave a warning against “loose talk” that cost 
lives, and stated-that people must not listen to criticism actuated by 
political motives. He told of how, about 10 days befóre the Congress 

` elections, an American aircraft-carrier was sunk in the SW. Pacific; 

he yielded to the public clamour against the suppression of news and 
announced this loss, realizing that if it were announced two or three 
weeks later it would be publicly charged that the news had been sup- 
pressed until after the elections. Protests came immediately from the 
admirals in command in the S.W. Pacific on the ground that in all 
probability the Japanese had no information of the sinking, and there-, 
fore military secrets were being revealed to them. President Roosevelt 
used this episode as an, illustration that’in time of war military con- 
siderations must come before political. 

He said that the recent good news seemed to indicate that the 
turning point of the war had at last been reached, but 1t was no time 
for exultation, there was no time for anything but fg and working 
to win. While the Army was advancing through ca, the Navy 
was fighting on the other side of the wor world one of the greatest battles 
in American history. President Roosevelt described how the spearhead 
of the American force sent to intercept the Japanese naval force 
moving towards the Solomons was commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Callaghan in the San Francisco; the San Francisco sailed right into the 
enemy fleet, her guns blazing, engaged and hit three enemy vessels, 
sinking one of them, and at point-blank rangé engaged an enemy 
battleship heavily her superior in size and fire p silenced its 
big guns so that it could be sunk by torpedoes. an Francisco was 
hit many times and Admiral Callaghan was killed, io the ship was 
brought back to port for repair: 

Mrs. Roosevelt arrived back.in Wi on from Britain. 

Nov. 18.—Mr. Welles stated at the New York: Herald Tribune 
"Forum that.it was becoming more clear how inevitable was the final ' 
conquest of the Axis Powers. He referred scornfully to the d 
clamour for & second front at a time when preparations were 
made fot the campaign in Africa, and said the American: people ud 

evaluate the lack of vision and knowledge ara those who 
decus the abandonment of our whole policy towards the French 
people at the very moment when that policy was afforded a striking 
opportunity of proving its fll worth to the cause for which we fight, 
and its full worth in pere the soul of France during the darkest . 
days she has ever known". He stated that the arrangements being 
"made with the Frenchmen i in N. Africa at present were solely military 
in character, and added, “It is the hope vf all of us that all Frenchmen 
who represent or who are part of the forces of resistance to Hitler will 
unite as one in support of our military endeavour". 

General Chiang Kai-shek stated, in a message read at the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum, that there would be neither peace nor hope nor 

. - future for anyone after the war unléss the United Nations aimed at 
political, social, and econemic justice for all peoples, and organized. 
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an international order, embracing all Debplos, to enforce peace and 
justice. He said China had infinite syrifpathy for the submerged nations 
of Asia, and felt she had towards them only responsibilities not rights. 
"China has no.desire to replace western imperialism in Asia with 
oriental imperialism or isolationism of its own", he said. ‘Unless real 
world co-operation replaces both isolationism and imperialism, in a 
new new inter dependent world of free nations, there will.be no lasting 


“Preadent Roosevelt ordered the registration for selective service of 

ET who had reached the age of 18 sitice July 1, 1942. 
19.—Mr. Harriman stated at the first anniversary dinner of 
Freedom House in New York that President Roosevelt had ordered 
that supplies for Russia should have priority over everything else, 
and that the U.S.A. had accepted unhesitatingly as their own M. Stalin's 
e for Anglo-American-Soviet collaboration after the war: 

e said that it was Mr. Churchill’s foresight and daring two years - 
previously that set the scene for the present combined successes in 
Africa, and that it was the uhquenchable fighting spirit of thé British 
people that had first confounded Hitler. M. Stalin: he described as “a 
great fighting leader", with confidence in the Red Army and the 
Russian people, who had implicit confidence in him. ''American and 
British people recognize that we can never give Russian soldiers 
enough to express our appreciation of their fight in our common 
cause", he said, and he told how food had been taken from “‘the slim 
British diet" to send to Russia, and how America was reducing her 
meat consumption to make it increasingly available for Russia. 

-As to a second front; he said military decisions could not be made 
through political agitatian, and they must be left to those iri à position 
to know all the facts. Mr. Churchill, he knew from personal rience, 
would not sacrifice his poet to satisfy pular clarnour, and ident 
Roosevelt had shown his poli the date of N. African 
occupations to be fixed by mies considerations, not for election- 
day results. He told how British fighter squadrons had grounded their 
aeroplanes during the spring to:strip them for parts to take the 
place of shipments sunk on to Russia, and he added, “When the 
last gun has been fired the ussian people will havé in their hearts the 
knowledge that-we did not let them down". » 

Mr. Hull told the press that ever since the Americam occupation of 
N. Africa the matter of sending food and other essen civilian 
supplies had been considered by the State Department. He said that 
Laval’s appointment as dictator in France only. confirmed the truth 
that Laval was part and parcel of Hitlerism and the Hitler Government. 

Mr. Hull received the Spanish Ambassador, who reiterated that the 
attitude of his Government was the continued maintenzftce of absolute 
heutrality. The partial mobilization in Spain was an entirely unilateral 
act by the Spanish Government. 

g . Nelson stated in Washington that the goal for aircraft production 
in 1943 had been fixed at more than double the 1942 output. The 
original goal for 1942 was 60,000 aeroplanes. 

Nov. 20.—President Roosevelt rE EAEE that he had authorized 
the Secretary for War to increase the strength of the W.A.A.C.s to a 
total not exceeding 150,000, from the existing strength of 25,000. 
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The President received M. Philip, Commissioner for the Interior in 
the French National Committees- 

‘Nov. 21.—President Roosevelt announced the appointment of Mr. 
Lehman *'to undertake the work of organizing American participation 
in the'activities of the United Nations, in furnishing relief and other 
assistance to'victims of war.in areas reoccupied by the forces of the . 
. United Nations". : 

Nov. 23.—Mr. Hull announced that a satisfactory agreement had 
been reached between the American negotiators and local authorities 
in Martinique. He told the press that it would be unnecessary for 
American troops to muy Martinique or other French possessions in 
the W. Indies, and that the new agreement covered all Frerich Carib- 
bean possessions and French Guiana. ~ - 

President Del Rio of Ecuador arrived in Washington on a State 

The Army estimated American casualties in N. Africa from the first 
landing on Nov. 7 to the cessation of hostilities on Nov. 12 at 350 
killed, 900 wounded, and 350 missing. The Navy's losses were estimated - 
at 10 killed, 150 wounded, and 150 missing. : - 

The Douglas oil refinery near Los Angeles was acquired. by the 
Government for shipment to Russia under the Lend-lease programme. 


U.S.S.R. > 
‘Nov. 13.—M. Stalin stated, in a letter to a U.S. press correspondent, 
that the campaigns in N. Africa had turhed the id. and political 
position of Europe radically in favour ofthe Allies, and that it would 
relieve the pressure on the Soviet Union in the "very near future": 
The initiative had passed into the hands of the Allies, and the campaign 
undermined the prestige of Germany as the leading force in the 
of Axis Powers, and oralized Hitler's allies in Europe; it released 
France from her state of lethargy and provided a basis for building up _ 
an anti-Hitler French army, it created conditions for putting Italy 
out of commission, thus isolating Germany, and finally, it created the 
prerequisites for the establishment of a second front in Europe. , 
- Nov. 15.—Red Star stated that the N. African camipaign had sharply 
E the situation not only in the Mediterranean but in the whole 
of Europe; it helped towards the creation of a second front in Europe, 
and accelerated the collapse of the Axis coalition. - e 
Moscow radio broadcast a statement by M. Stalin reiterating the 
views expressed to the U.S. press on the N. African campaign. 
Nov. 19.—Moscow radio announced that diplomatic relations with 
Mexico were to be renewed. : 


[aH 
YUGOSLAVIA : 
Nov. 12.—Turkish reports stated that 4 Serbian Ministers, among 


them Atchimovitch, reputed to be pro-German, had-been dismissed, 
probably as a concesgion to Serbian opinion. — Z p a ONN 

Nov. 21.—It was learned that transport/by ‘night oh the Nish- 
Borade- Zagreb y and from there tà the Italian frnkier had 
been suspended, and that in the north of Croatih.a number of | er 
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SPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION-1I 


“IN the first article on this subject in the Bulletin of Nov. 14, some 
general factors affecting international migrations were considered, 
and the way in which these factors are illustrated by, or illuminate,- 
the main outliñe of migration-history in the last century or more may 
now usefully be glanced at before the prospects of migration after the 
war are surveyed. F ee 

The century between the end of the Napoleonic Wars and 1914 
witnessed the emigration' of between 50 and 60 million Europeans (of 
whom perhaps a third subsequently returned) to the Americas, Africa, 
and Oceania—far the biggest migration of which we have any know- 
ledge. The primary, reason for this migration was the usual one that 
the standard of hving offered by the overseas countries was higher 
than that offered by Europe; the secondary impetus given to it by 
political persecution in some European countries was probably of 
relatively little importance. The United States, which took about 70 
per cent of the migrants during this century, provided for its occupied 

pulation an average income per head 60 per cerit higher than that 
in Great Britain, and probably nearly twice that ruling in Germany in 
the middle of the period, when most of its immigrants came from those 
two countries; the potential improvement in standard of hving which 
it offered to the Italians and Slavs who made up the bulk of the immi- 
grants from the-1880's onwards was even greater. Canada and’ 
Australia, which took most of the British emigrants from f900 onwards, 
probably did not provide average standards of living higher than those 
of the Mother Country, but offered infinitely better prospects and easier" 
beginnings to those who wished to engage in agriculture. Argentina and 
Brazil held out the prospect of great improvements in standards of 
livmg to the Latin peoples (and, m the mid-nineteenth century, to the 
Germans) who went there. 
. While these great overseas movements were beneficial to the migrants 
themselves, they appear also to have been acceptable to the general 
poparto of the countries both of emigration and of immigration. 

ere could be no doubt that the overseas countries were under- 
populated, in the proper sense that an increase in population raised the 
general standard of living, for, as long as settlements were small and 
scattered, it remained unprofitable to link them up, and so open the 
country, with railways, roads, and canals, and to specialize production 
m thé various localities as much as was necessary to obtain the greatest 
' B 1121 - 
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` possible benefits from the diverse and widely-separated resources of 


by 


‘Indeed, the groups which are ben 


territories. Moreover, although the opening-up of the western 
United States, for instance, caused complaint from farmers in the 
Eastern States, who felt the competition of the new cheap produce, 
there were powerful sections of the community interested in the 
effective occupation of the West, with all the opportunities for profitable 
investments and the expansion of markets which went with it, and 
immigrants were therefore widely welcomed. ; 

That there was general over-population in the countries of emigration 
is not so evident. In some of them it certainly existed; there could be 
no clearer instance of over-population than Ireland in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, while Italy, Poland, and the Balkan countries were 
also clearl PRE N E especially towards the end of the period. 
Whether Creat Britain and Germany were over-populated is doubtful, 
though it is likely that Britain, at least, would have been had the 
enormous emigration from her not taken place. If there had been no 
émigration of natives from England and Wales between 1850 and 1910 
(the immigration into the country being assumed to remain what it 
actually was), the population in 1910 would probably have been some 
9 million—or 25 per cent—higher than was actually, the case, for the 
number of English and Welsh emigrants in those years was over six 
million, and their natural increase, had they stayed at home, has also 
to be taken into account. It is hardly likely that the extra need for 
imports due to a population so much er than the actual one could 
have failed to cause the terms of British overseas trade to be much less 
favourable than in fact they were, especially as the absence of emigra- 
tion would also have meant fewer overseas producers of cheap primary 
products for us to import and smaller overseas demand for our mant- ^ 
factures. Any economies obtained through a larger scale of working 
in manufacturing industry, partially offset as it would have been by a 
greater pressure on our agricultural and mineral resources, would 


‘probably have been quite insufficient to counterbalance this adverse 


effect on our foreign trade relations if the population of England and 
Wales in 1910 had been 45 million instead of 36, and if overseas terri- 
tories had been deprived of the 6 million English and Welsh migrants 
and their progeny. 

What is generally more important in practice than the often-un- 
answerable question whether the countries of emigration are over- 
populated, is the fact that whatever loss a country incurs through the 
emigration of some of its inhabitants is diffused very widely over those 
who remain—it does hot strike End e interest with great force. 

ted by the departure of emigrants 
are often more vocal than the more numerous onés which are harmed; 
the Trade Unions welcome a restriction of the labour-supply and the 
shipping companies naturally encourage emigration, while the em- 
ployers who would employ the labour so removed, the consumers who 
would enjoy its products, and the workers in complementary industries 
who are deprived of their markets do not feel their interests much 
affected. It is for this reason that restrictions on emigration are do 
much less widespread and severe than those on immigration. Thus, in 
many European countries in the nineteenth century, whether they were 
overpopulated or not, there were various private or semi-official 
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agencies encouraging emigration, and there was little opposition to it 
where serfdom no longer existed. . 

Thus, all three of the factors most favourable to migration—economic 
benefits to the migrants, to the country of immigration, and at least to 
the most vocal interests in the country of emigration—were operating 
in the nineteenth century. What changes came about in the operations 
of these factors? 2 

In the first place, the difference in standard of living between the 
new countries and those of the old ones which supplied most emigrants 
in the middle of the cen gradually d . The average output 
per occupied person in the United States, which had been some 60 per 
cent above the corresponding figure for Great Britain, and nearly 100 per 
cent above the figure for Germany in the middle of the century, was in 

. 1913 only about 25 per cent above the British figure and probably less 
than 45 per cent above the German. The gap increased again after the 
war; in 1929 the American advantage was probably about 45 per cent 
as compared with Britain and once more almost 100 per cent-as com- 
pared with Germany, but it subsequently narrowed still more drastic- 
ally. In the depth of the slump, British fer capita output was probably 
as great as Amesican, and was only about 10 cent below it in 1937. 
Canada's income-levels, since the beginning of this cen , have been 
closely similar to those of the United States; Ai ia and New 
Zealand, on the other hand, have apparently increased their attrac- 
tiveness in relation to Britain (from this point of view) from the 
beginning of this century, right up to the eve of the present war—a 
fact probably connected to some extent with the diversion of the main 
British migration from the United States to the Dominions, which 
happened about 1900. The supply of potential emigrants from North 
Western Europe, moreover, was sharply reduced after the first decade 
of this century, first by the war of 1914-18, then through the fall in 
pcre ns had begun about 1880, and which was accelerated after 
1920 e rate of natural increase in 1936-38 in the area as a whole was 
scarcely half of what it had been in 1911-13. j 

The attractiveness of the United States to emigrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe, however, did not decline as did its attractiveness 
to British and German emigrants. Moreover, the fall of mortality rates 
in Southern and Eastern Europe, coming about a century later than 
the similarly-caused reduction in North-Western Europe, brought 
about a sharp rise in the rate of natural increase there after about 
1870. The population-pressure so generated in an area where there 
was little development of manufacture was largely responsible for 
the great Latin and Slav emigration to the United States after about 
1885, and this emigration, once begun, became institutionalized, in- 
formation abóut prospects in America (very accurate information, to , 
judge by the way in which eee varied with prosperity) being 
passed back continually to friends and relatives of the emigrants. 

Thus, the potential Supply of emigrants to the overseas countries 
remained high, though the sources had changed, and the inducements 
to emigrate, apart from periods of acute unemployment {such as that 
after 1929) also remained high, though, again,*they appealed to other 
people than formerly. The attitudes of the public authorities in the 
most important countries of immigration and (to some extent) of 
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emigration underwent, on the other hand; a greatchange. The action 
of the United States Government in 1921 and again in 1924, in limiting 
eig gu first to 357,000, then to 154,000 per year, of which number 
less a third might come from the countries which had recently 
supplied most of the immigrants, was particularly important, and the 
reasons for it deserve attention. : 

First, since the 1880's, land settlement had ceased to absorb an 
important fraction of the immigrants—hence, the establishment of 
newcomers required the provision of man-made capital (as distinct from 
gifts of nature) to a greater extent than before, involved closer competi- 
tion with workers already established, and was less evidently (though 
not necessarily less truly) stimulating to economic activity than the 
. earlier immigration which had been connected with territorial - 

sion, railway-building and the increase of land values. Secondly, the 
great growth of manufacturing industry strengthened the political 
joo of the interests na y most opposed to immigration-—the 

bour Unions. Thirdly, the change in the main sources from which 
immigrants were drawn meant that the competition with established 
labour became fiercer, since the standard of living demanded by the 
new immigrants was much lower than that demanded by the old (a 
condition aggravated by the fact that they had no longer the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring free land in the West), and gave the exclusionists 
the support of those interested in maintaining the old "racial" composi- 
tion of the nation, and of those who feared the divided loyalties and the 
"n us” political opiniofis of the newcomers. These factors have 
also at work, in widely varying d , in other countries of 
immigration, and to them have been added, since 1929, the still more 
powerful ones arising from the existence of long-continued agricultural 
depression and of the (generally) shorter industrial depression which com- 
pletely reversed the direction of net migration. The increased general 
awareness of the existence and evils of unemployment, which is so 
largely a product of the inter-war iod, has, by a muddled (but 
natural) process of thoyght, helped to induce the’ belief that no 
immigration can be beneficial so long as any substantial number of the 
existing population is involuntarily unemployed—a criterion which, 
had it been rigorously applied in the past, would have excluded most 
of the migration which has ever taken place. 

The obstruction has not been all on the side of the countries of 
immigration, though they have, not unnaturally, done most of it. The 
SOWIE intensity of nationalism in many European countries has caused 
two policies to be adopted which make migration more difficult —the 

"actual obstruction of emigration (as practised in Italy since 1927) on 
the ground that the country needs a large population, usually for 
. military reasons, and the hindering of the assimilation of emigrant 

nationals or their descendants in the countty to which they have gone 

(as long practised by Germany, but especially since 1933, and especially 
in Latin America). To hinder emigration may often be justifiable on 
economic grounds—the loss incurred by a country when its more 
` enterprising citizens, educated at great public and private expense, go 
abroad, is too frequently neglect ut“a course which makes a 
country's emigrants suspect of being potentially hostile to the country 
which receives them is the surest way of closing the doors to them, and 
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can achieve the political results hopéd- for from it only in the very 
short run. E S 
The decline of international níigration since 1914 is, therefore, easily’ 
accounted for. In what ways are the-factors responsible for it likely to 
be modified after this war? This is a question which must be con- 
sidered in a future article of this series. 
v A. J.B. 
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FRENCH NORTH AFRICA SINCE JUNE 1940 
MAIN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS l 


THE Allied landing in French N. Afrjcá last month closed,one of the 
‘most obscuré chapters of the war, the two-and-a-half years of diplo- 
matic and economic intrigue connected with the Vichy control of N. 
aud W. Africa. Owing to their vital strategic significance, with Tunis 
and Bizerta dominating the narrow, channel between the E. and W. 
Mediterranean, Morocco and Algeria flanking Gibraltar, and Dakar 
reaching out d the Americas, and their economic importance as a 
source of f and raw materials, these territories were bound to 
play a large part in the war. The present article will attempt to review 
shortly their political history since June 1940, while the following 
article will deal with the economy of these territories and its develop- 
ment under the Vichy régime. ~ 7 

For a few days after the collapse of the French Armies in 1940 there 
was some hope that N. Africa might provide the base for continued 
French resistance. At Bordeaux President Lebrun, with-a number of 
French Ministers and Deputies, was ready on June 23 to transfer the 
Government to Morocco. In Morocco, the Resident-General, General 
Noguès (appointed by the Front Populaire in 1937), issued a calkto the 
population; both French and Moslem, on June 25, expressing the 
determination of Morocco not to yield to the enemy, ahd declaring that 
not an inch of French soil would be ceded.to Italy; & similar statement 
was made by M. Peyrouton, the (politically right-wing) Resident- 
General in Tunisia. Even the Vichy press later admitted that popular 
opinion in the three’N. African colonies was for several days strongly in 

"favour of continuing the le, but by June 28 this movement in 
favour of resistance had collapsed." It would appear that General 
Nogués, like General Mittelhauser in Syria, responded to a personal 
appeal by General Weygand to stay at his post and accept the Armis- 
tice, and this decision seems to have had the active support of the 
French business‘community and plantation owners in Morocco, and to 
have been accepted by most of his civil and military subordinates. M. 
Peyrouton also made a declaration accepting the Armistice, since “‘it 
pr ee the honour of France and assures the defence and integrity of 

. Africa", and the Governors of Algeria and W. Africa also rallied to 
the Pétain Government. 

In the meantime, at Bordeaux Pétain, gt the instigation of Laval, 
persuaded President Lebrun and M. Herriot to abandon the plan of 
continuing the war from N. Africa. When M. Mandel and some 200 | 
other Deputies and Senators crossed to Morocco they were arrested by 
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the local authorities there, and 4 British mission under Mr. Duff Cooper 
and Lord Gort, sent by air to Casgblanca, was unable to get into contact 
with M. Mandel, and returned to Britain the following day. A few days 
later, on July 3, the refusal of the French Admiral in command of the 
French warships at Oran to comply with the British call to rejoin the 
Allies or proceed to a neutral port led to the first armed clash between 
Allied and Vichy forces. The acceptance by the local authorities in N. 
Africa of the Armistice and the Pétain régime did not mean the dis- 
appearance of opposition and pro-Allied sentiment among the popula- 
tion, and for some time afterwards there were riots in Moroccan and 
Algerian towns and hundreds of supporters of General de Gaulle were 
arrested. But it did mean the end of any chance of organized resistance 
to Germany in N. Africa. : 

Under the terms of the Armistice France was obliged to demobilize 
her troops and hand over her supplies of munitions and war material,. 
the militarized zone of the Libya^Tunisia and Libya-Algeria frontier 
and certain areas extending inland from these frontiers were to be de- 
militarized, together with Oran and Bizerta. Italian and German 
Armistice Commissions were to supervise the execution of these pro- 
visions. After Vichy had shown its determination to defend the Empire © 
against the Allies, at Oran and Dakar, the German allowed French 
forces to be reformed in N. Africa up to a strength of 120,000, though 
arms and munitions at their disposal were held under Axis Control; 
and after the British Libyan offensive at the end of 1941 the Germans 
began to remilitarize the Libyan frontier of Tunisia. . 

For the rest, however, the Vichy Government was left in control of 
the French Empire. Germany appeared to prefer to control the 
strategic position and economic resources of N. Africa indirectly b 
control over the Vichy Government, rather than -to risk the defection 
of the territories to the Allies by a threat of occupation. For the Vichy 
Government, on the other hand, N. Africa was more important than it 
had ever been to Republican France. With two-thirds of metropolitan 
France in German hands and with the gradual disintegration of the. 
remoter parts of the Empire, N. Africa was politically as important 
for the maintenance of the Vichy régime as unoccupied France itself. 
In addition Vichy depended on N. Africa for food Sup es; and in- 
creasingly so as German demands on metropohtan France grew. 
Above all, N. Africa, together with the Fleet, was the chief pant feed 
counter left to the Vichy Government in its negotiations with Ger- 
many. The history of N. Africa since the Armistice has therefore been 
largely powered by the paradox that Germany, so long as she felt 
assured of Vichy collaboration, was only too ready to strengthen Vichy 
control in N. Africa as a potential threat to any possible de Gaullist 
risings, while Vichy appears to have used her control in N. Africa at 
times to bolster up her pesition vis-à-vis Germany. 

During the first three months after the Armistice the task of consoli- 
dation was in the main léft to the local authorities. M. Peyrouton was 
soon removed from Tunisia to the Vichy Ministry of the Interior, and- 
was replaced by Admiral Estéva, a former class-mate of Darlan's, in 
July, while Admiral Abrial was made Governor of Algeria. General 
Nogués was confirmed in his position as Resident-General of Morocco, 
in spite of suspicions aroused in "collaborationist'"" quarters by his first 
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reactions to the Armistice, and M. Boisson was left in charge of W. 
Africa. In September General Weygand was sent as Delegate-General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the whole of Vichy Africa. His position 
was in effect that of a Viceroy responsible only to Marshal Pétain. His 
immediate task was to prevent the spread of de Gaullism which had 
just won over French Equatorial Africa and'to supervise the “Vichy- 
fication” of N. Africa. Iran interview with an American correspondent, 
reported in The Times of December 18, 1940, he declared his mission to 
be “to maintain the unity of French Africa/in itself, and the unity of 
French Africa with the metropolis of France. Africa is one with 
France and General We d is one with Marshal Pétain." 

Even before General Weygand's appointment the administration 
was being carefully sifted, and official known to be opposed to the 
Armistice or ted of de.Gaullist tendencies were dismissed. This 

“policy continued under the new Delegate-General. Men appointed by 
the "dead Parliamentary dod were rapidly replaced by others of 
proven sympathies to the ideals of the “National Revolution". The 
organization of the French Legion under General Trinquet was speeded 
up, and youth groups were formed to absorb 20,000 between the ages of 
12 and 20; by the end of 1941 the French Legion in N. Africa n : 
over 100,000, prtsided over by General François. The existing repre- 
sentative institutions were abolished, their place being taken by bodies. 
nominated by the Vichy Ministry of the Interior. Administration was 
tightened up, especially in Algeria, where more power was given to the 
Prefects and economic services were created in each ent. 
The Vichy anti-Jewish laws were applied throughout N. Africa, with 

, certain modifications owing to the large number of Jews in Algeria. 
Great efforts were made to increase the agricultural output, of such 
vital importance to metropolitan France, and steps were taken to 
further industrial development. At every opportunity emphasis was 
laid on the strong ties binding French N. Africa to metropolitan France, 
while Weygand's work as pro-consol over the whole of N. and W. , 
Africa did something to coordinate the several territories. It was of 
vital importance to stamp out the growth of separatist tendencies, such 
as bad led to the defection of French Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons, 
and the Chad territory, and important work in this task of coordination 
was dene by periodic economic conferences of all the N. African terri- 
tories held at Algiers, under Vice-Admiral Fenard, to discuss questions 
of supply and -production. 

The failnre of the Dakar attempt in September, 1940 was clear proof 
of the firm hold of Vichy on N. and W. Africa even so early after the 
Armistice; andoubtedls there were de Gaullist elements in W. Africa, 
but they were held down by a firmly pro-Pétain administration: To 
overcome the difficulties of the colonial exporters, which were held to 
have been largely responsible for the "revolt" in French Equa- 
torial Africa, a system of State purchase of colonial produce was 
introduced. : 

` Tbe Moslem population appears to have accepted the Vichy régime. 
with surprising readiness. As General Nogués told an American corre- 
spondent in December, 1940, “If possible they are even closer to us in 
this moment of defeat than before. From the Sultan of Morocco down 
to the humble natives they have made touching demonstrations. Even 
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the Arab Nationalists, who-have been at times somewhat inclined to 
turbulence, have rallied to us.” . aos, 

Soon after taking over his pro-consulship General Weygand began to 
cultivate closer relations with the U.S.A. In April, 1941 it waslearned 
that negotiations had been opened with the American Consul-General 
at Rabat, Mr. Murphy, for the resumption of trade, and at the end of 
June it was announced that an agreement had been concluded for four 
French ships to ply between New York and Casablanca with British 

. mnavicerts, carrying food, clothing, oil, and other necessities to N. . 
Africa; and bringing back cork, olive oil, gum arabic, etc. The American 
papers reported at the time that these shipments were only agteed on 
after ""Great Britain and the U.S.A. had received adequate assurances 
that Weygand’s army would not become’ involved in major military 
"action against the British, and that the N. African colonies would not ; 
be turned over to the Nazis for military uses." U.S. policy with : 
to these shipments was largely grounded in the belief that General Wey- 

` gand was invincibly opposed to any concessions to the Axis in contra- 
„vention of the Armistice and, as an additional safeguard, an American 
control commission was to supervise the distribution of these supplies. 

"However, in view of the fact that throughout this period North Africa 
exported large tities of foodstuffs and material fo France, there 
can be little doubt that the Axis Powers benefited from these supplies, 
since, according to reliable reports, some two-thirds were regularly 
appropriated by the German authorities at the French ports. On the - 
other d, this very fact may have dimjnished German incentive to 
assume direct control of N. Africa, and it certainly for a time served 
the purpose of the U.S. Government in strengthening General Wey- 
gand's position. This may explain the German attitude towards Vichy 
relations with America. While only too eager to allow Vichy to supple- 
ment Axis foodstuff resources, the Germans feared that these nego- 
tiations were giving opportunities for. propaganda. work, intrigue, ` 

. and espionage on the part of the American authorities. The French 
authorities in N. Africa, however, maintained offidally that they had 
a right to conduct negotiations with the U.S.A. as a neutral Power. 

By October the Germans began to d General Weygand's dis- 
missal. Even in the autumn of 1940 they! had become suspicious of his 
attitude, and it.was rumoured that Goring had told Laval that Wey- 
gand must be recalled, but that Weygand had refused to return. The 
dismissal of Laval in December appeared to have strengthened Wey- 

d's hand. In June 1941, during the crisis over Syria, the.New York ` 
imes reported that Weygand, in opposition to Darlan, had persuaded 
the Vichy Cabinet to resist aac on N. Africa, to refuse to take 
military action ue the Free French territory, and to dissociate 
Syria from the defence of the African Empire. As The Times of Novem- 
ber 22, 1941 said, his policy seemed REACH governed by a desire 
to keep French N. Africa as a kind of semi-neutral block which, having 
at least the appearance of quasi-indepehdence, might be useful as a 
-bargaining counter in any future talks either with the Germans.or the 

, Allies. - i 

-On the 20th November, 1941, howevet, Weygand “retired” and his 
post as Delegate-General was abolished; his “retirement” was probably 
not unconnected with the beginning of the British offensive in Libya, 
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when the Germans felt that he was too dangerous to be left in control 
of such vitally important territories. A message from Vichy.stated that 
his special task in N. Africa had been accomplished and that his func- 
tions, if continued, ‘would run the risk of encumbering henceforth the 
initiative of the authorities of the different possessions, and on the 
other hand, the relations of these aythorities with the central bódy, as 
they are laid down by the existing statutes"; he was therefore replaced 
by-a General Secretariat. Generál Juirr was made Commander-in-Chief 
in N. Africa, M. Chátel was Governor of Algeria, and Vice-Admiral 
Fenard was appointed head of the permanent secretariat, which was put 
under the “vice-présidence”, i.e. Admiral Darlan. The appointment óf 
General Juin was followed in January, 1942 by the transfer of Wey- 
gand's former Chief of Staff, General de Tassigny, from Tunisia to the 
Montpellier military region of France, and he was replaced by General 
Barré. - ` 


After Weygand's dismissal, however, few significant changes were 
made in his policy, and it was in the main continued by his two former 
colleagues, Châtel and Fenard. Not even the return of Laval to power 
in 1942 seems to have had much effect on internal policy in N. ica, 
apart from the jng out of severer anti-Jewish legisiation, at the 
time of the measures ien in France during the summer. It may be 
assumed that the Iocal authorities continued We d's policy towards 
the U.S.A., an assumption which is borne out by the fact that the 
Americans resumed their shipments of supplies soon after Weygand’s 
dismissal, and continued them throughout 1942, with only two short 
interruptions following the discovery in January that.food and trucks 
were being sent to Rommel and again after Laval’s réturn to power in : 
April. It was officially denied at the end of November, 1941 that any 
bases in N. or W. Africa had been ceded to the Germans. The transport 
of certajn supplies to Rommel through French territory was allowed, 
however, and there were many signs that the Germans intended to 
develop their hold on N. Africa. i F 

: German and Italian Armistice Commissions had been established in 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria immediately after ‘June, 1940 in order yo 
see that the Armistice provisions were carried out. Officially these 
Commissions were to be composed only of Italians, but from the be- 

inning there were Getmans in Morocco, and in the spring of 1941 
began replacing Italians in all three territories. As early a8 
October, 1940 a German economic commission arrived in Morocco tó 
make investigations into the country's economic resources with a view 
to using it as a source of supplies. By June, 1941 there were several 
Germans unofficially attached to the Algiers Armistice Commission, and 
German missions visited Tunisia from time to time. Early in 1941 
Weygand went to Vichy to protest against the large increase in the 
German Commission which replaced the Italians in Morocco. “On 
March 9, 1941 the Vichy Cabinet was sufficiently alive to the dangers 
of this German infiltration to declare that N. Africa would be defe ided 
against any aggressor, within the limits imposed by the Armistice, by 
French forces alone. Mr. Eden gave an estimate of the German officials 
in Morocco at the end of April as 200, and by July their numbers in all < 
three Commissions had increased to 250. 
Their activities, moreover, were by.no means confined to the execu- 
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tion of the Armistice terms. They controlled not only shipping, as 
allowed under the Armistice, but also civil aviation, and requisitioned 
petrol stores as “war material". They got into direct contact with the 
Arab population, trying, without much success, to exploit existing 
nationalist tendencies and to detach native troops from their loyalty 
to the French command. The shqrtage! of certain foodstuffs, such as 


` tea and sugar, and the French requisitioning of meat and wool provided 
.material for arousing Moslem discontent. Weygand and Nogués were 


-both alive to the danger of their activities, reinforced, as they were in 
May 1941, by the lifting of the ban on German "tourists". After Wey- 
end dismissal there was again.a notable increase in these Axis 
ivities. German Consulates were established in Febrüary, 1942 in 
Algiers and Casablanca, Germans were reported to have taken over the 
coastal batteries on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, and it was said that 
the battleship Jean Bart had been completed with German aid. . 
As is now los. from July; 1942 i Allies were planning to make 
landings in French N. Africa. President Roosevelt's broadcast of 
April 28, announcing that the United Nations would take measures “‘if 
necessary, to prevent the use of French territories in any part of the 
world for military purposes by the Axis", brought Home to the Vichy 
yis and to the ans the danger of a possible Allied landing in 
ica, should German control become too threatening. Dakar was 
regarded as the most likely spot for an American landing, and after the 


. fall.of Madagascar Déat and Doriot urged an agreement with Germany 


to prevent a corresponding attack on Dakar. The urgency of such a 
e was increased by the arrival of American forces in Septem- 
and October in Sierre Leone, Libéria, Brazzaville, and Leopold-: 
ville. On November 3 two repatriation ships left Dakar evacuating 
women and children as a show of pre ess, end an Allied attack on 
W. Africa seemed imminent. Although the Paris press, in Dctober, 
resumed its attacks on “American activities in Morocco", the Allied 
landings on N. Africa came as a complete surprise to Germany. On the 
other hand, Darlan's presence if N. Africa during the critical fortnight 
preceding the landings gives rise to the suspicion that he may have 
máde a shrewd guess at the direction the Allied attack would take. 

A final word must be said about the attitude of the population in 
French North África throughout these'two-and-a-half years, in order to 
explain in some measure their reception of the newly arrived Allied 
troops. The Moslem population remained, on the whole, only slightly 
affected by thé anti-French propaganda of the Axis agents. Admiral 
Estéva worked hard in Tunisia to pacify Moslem feeling and to resist 
Italian attempts to exploit separatist movements among the natives. 
The measures against the Jews were nd doubt in part intended to appeal 
to the latent anti-Semitic sentiment among-the Moslems, The Sultan of 
Morocco is reported to have been consistently anti-Nazi, and the rhost 
influential of the Moslems always remained faithful to France, and re- 

ed Naziism and Islam as irreconcilable. The French administration 

d been carefully sifted and must therefore be assumed by November, 
1942 to have been in the main pro-Vichy; this does not mean that they 
were pro-German, and it may be surmised that American propaganda 
in N. Africa worked on the ent that being pro-Vichy was not 
necessarily incompatible with being! pro-Ally. The French business 
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community and plantation-owners appear, on the whole, to have 
consistently supported the Vichy régime, partly owing to its right-wing ~ 
political complexion, but. were at the same time naturally ready to 

respond to American promises of markets for their.produce. i 
, There was, however, a considerable element of opposition to the 
ime, particularly in Algeria, where there were many arrests for ''Com- 
munism”’, "Gaullism", “treason”, and “subversive activity”. A drive 
against Free French sympathizers started in the autumn of 1941, and 
many members of the Army and Air Force were imprisoned; but there 
was far from being any large-scale Free French movement in N. Africa. 
Among the civil population as well as the armed forces a substantial 
minority would probably prefer an Allied to a German victory, but 
there is every indication that 30 months of Vichy rule have sufficed 
to give a firm hold on the internal administration to those who favour 
& semi-fascist régime of the Vichy brand. 
C. M. C. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
E A Day-To-Day RECORD A 


Nov. 24.—Morocco radio announced that there had been no general 
mobilization in' N. Africa because “the Armistice Commission has 
stripped our country of all modern arms”, and therefore it was better 
to leave the men at their civilian occupations than to send them ill- 
equipped,to training barracks. 2 

The radio also. stated that fidelity to Marshal Pétain was essential 
‘for? those who ranged themselves under the orders of Darlan, since 
Darlan was, in imperial France, the constitutional representative of 
the head of the State. "Admiral Darlan is the trustee of the Frenchmen 
who were the victors of Verdun", it said. ‘40 million Frenchmen, 
1,200,000 French prisoners, await their liberation from the vict of 
their Empire. -A great soldier, General Giraud, will lead the glorious 
army of AP At the side of our comrades in arms whom we found 
again, in the spirit of November, 1918, let-our password be ‘Conquer ~- 
or die’. - ' : 

The Governor-General of West Africa, in a broadcast from Dakar, 
stated that it had always been his constant anxiety to maintain French 
sovereignty over the territories which had been placed under French 
protection. This same anxiety had led him to bring French West 
Africa under the orders of Admiral Darlan; moreover, he was con- 
vinced that by taking this step he was remaining faithful to the oath 
given to Marshal Pétain. “French West Africa", he said “will rémain: 
completely and absolutely free from all foreign occupation of whatever 
nature". In the past the French leaders had hesitated to take sides, 
they had lived through difficult times, but now that the decision had 
been taken they must think only of France.» “The road which French 
West Africa is taking together with French North Africa", he said, “for 
the liberation of France and of her Chief of State will demand of every- 
body à complete devotion and absolute discipline". : 

Admiral Darlan issued orders to M. Boisson to prohibit any ship 
from leaving Dakar. 


~ 
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Nov. 25.—The- Sultad of Morocco sent a message to President 
Roosevelt explaining that an agreement with France had compelled 
Morocco to’ defend herself when American troops landed. in N. po 
But the invaders had since furnished tangible proof that they came as 
liberators and not conquerors. ; x 

Nov. 26.—Dakar radio announced that M. Boisson had received from 
the Governors of Dakar, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and French 
Sudan, as well as from the French Commission at Togo, messages of 
loyalty and adherence to the French in N. Africa. sa 

Nov. 27.—Admiral Darlan broadcast from Algiers a message stati 
that Hitler had just decided to occupy Toulon and disarti France, an 
that the fleet at Toulon had scuttled itself. THis had followed the 
German declaration of the free area of Toulon as a trap to keep the 
French ships under the cannon-fire of the Germans. He declared that 
Germany's aim to crush France was now clear, and announced that the 
French in N. Africa would be pitiless against those who, willingly "or 
unwillingly, served the design of France's foreign enemies. ‘None of us 
must hesitate any longer to do his duty”, he said, “crush Germany and 
Italy and deliver our country". “French Africa is the only place in 
the world where our flag flies freely, where the army carries its arms, 
where the navy flies its flag, and where our air force use its wings", 
he concluded, “Inhabitants of Africa, we are the only hope of France; 
let us show ourselves worthy of her." ` 
. Admiral Darlan and General Giraud were deprived of their French 

-> nationality by the Vichy Cabinet. ‘ ; 

- Nov. 30.—M. Boisson arrived in Algiers to see Admiral Darlan. 

General Nogués, the Resident-General of Morocco, also arrived in 
ers ^ , 


Algiers. 

Dec. 1.—Admiral Platon, broadcasting for Vichy, appealed to the 
troops in N. Africa to offer passive resistance, to their “felonious 
leaders" and the Allies. He spoke as Secretary of State charged by 
Pétain and Laval with the co-ordination of the three services, so that 
they could hear the voice of France. These generals, and Darlan, 
prune to act in the interests of France while they were sacrificing 
Der, and said they were liberating her, but were increasing her.unhappi- 

ness. They knew that they were invoking the name of the Marshal 
in vain. For the moment, he said, “do not start an open revolt, because 
you would be sacrificed, but disobey all orders and oppose them with 
' passive resistance. Do not lift your arms against those of your brothers 
. who are still defending Bizerta".- j et 

In France, the Government were about to form anew national army. 
In N.. Africa the felonious leaders, following the orders of foreign 
' Powers, were assembling a felonious and treacherous army. : 
Darlan issued -a proclamation, broadcast by io Morocco, 
announcing that,French Africa had been given the official structure 
which would enable it, pending the liberation of metropolitan France, 
to defend the general interests of the Empire, to resume the fight on the 
side of her allies, and to tepresent France in the world. In the absence 
of the Chief of State, who was a prisoner, it was necessary that French 
sovereignty should be maintained and represented in all territories 
where the flag still flew, and “the High Commissioner . . . assisted by 
.the services of the High Commissariat, will henceforth assume the 
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rights and responsibilities of a Government in every country concerned. 
In accordance with the existing statutes the Governors and Residents 
of Algeria, Morocco, French West Africa and, as soon as it is liberated, 
Tunisia will ensure the administration and defence of their territories , 
and the high authority of the Commissariat. At the side of the.High . 
Commissioner, who represents the French State, the Imperial Council * 
will from now on, represent the various territories of the Empire". . 
The Imperial Council included the Governors and Residents, the 
General C.-in-C., the Deputy High Commissioner, and the Secretary-- 
General, who-would ensure, with the co-operation of delegates ftom the 
various countries represented at Algiers, a permanent liaison, between 
the various parts of the Empire. p s 
The announcer added that “it was necessary to avoid supérimposing 
the heavy and uniform central administration on the administrations 
already existing, the role of which, on the contrary, will have to increase 
if flexibility and authority areto be ensured for French policy". ` ~~ 
Dec. 3.—Radio Morocco broadcast,a message from General Eisen- 
hower to the people of North Africa congratulating them, Darlan;- 
Giraud, and the Forces, on the manner in which they had rallied to 
the United Natiogs to save France. Frenchmen worthy of their 
country’s past had, hé“Said, forgotten their-small differences of ideas 
and were ready to fight hand in hand to vanquish the Axis. The Forces 
‘in Tunisia had given proof of their courage and military value, and 
with U.S. support and sufficient modern weapons had already shaken 
the legend of German invincibility. He concluded with the words: 
*“All together, on les awra”. . 08 
Algiers Radio announced that M. Peyrouton had placed bimself at 
Darlan’s disposal. |  . +". n 
Dec. 4.—Radio Morocco reported that the official Journal D’ Alger. 
announced that Darlan had "assumed the leadership de jurs and de 
facto of the French Colonial Empire. Furthermore, he will remain’ 
C.-in-C. of the Navy, Air Force, and Army. The city of Algiers will be - 
the true a of France. The Imperial Council will assure the.con- 
tinuity of French administration". |. | a rs 
Dec. 5.—Brazzaville radio stated that “in view of their unassailable 
position in the political sphere- as o to the instability of the- 
position of intermediary France, with whom the United States have 
concluded. only temporary ents, the Fighting French àssume ` 
all the rights and obligations of the French Republic". Se DUE 
Dec. 6.—Genera! Noguès stated at Rabat that the French vessels 
at Dakar were completely under the control of Admiral Michelier,- 
C.-in-C. of the naval forces in Morocco. He.said he considered Pétain 
was & prisoner of the Germans and was "sure his heart is entirely” 


had also broken free from “‘the poisoned and usurped régime.of Vichy”, 
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all the organized French fortes must link up in ôrder to strike the 
enemy. . . 

Radio Morocco reported. an exchange of thessages between Darlan 
and General Eisenhower on the anniversary of the Pearl Harbour attack. 
Darlan sent “the best wishes of French Africa for the Allied cause", 
' and the General expressed B pleasure at, receiving his letter. 

Dec. 7.—U.S. press reports from Algiers stated that General Eisen- 
hower had reached an agreement with Governor Boisson whereby the 
Allies would be able to use Dakar as a naval and air base, and allied 

ips interned in French West Africa and their crews would be released. 
eral Catroux, Delegate-General of the Fighting French Forces 

in the Levant, told.the press in London that he considered, on 
mihtary grounds, that Darlan was dangerous. Hitler might well make 
an attack upon Gibraltar, there would then be Gibraltar.on one side 
and Tunisia on the other and in the middle Admiral Darlan, and General 
Catroux said that he had “absolutely no trust” in him. He pointed out 
that the fate of the campaign in Tunisia largely depended upon the 
quality-and security of Allied communications, stretched over more 
than 1,200 miles across territories under Darlan’s authority, and 
Darlan had taken very good care not to state his position clearly. A 
non-belligerent régime had been instituted in Frerth N. Africa, and 
"non-belligerence" carried the same unfortunate associations as the 
name of the man at the head of the régime. “We feel entitled to 
wonder', he said, “whether his presence at the very heart of the 
allied communications with the armies in Tunisia can be reconciled 
with the security of those armies". : ; 
The end of the Darlán régime would mean the total re-entry of N. 
Africa and French W. Africa into the war. “It would mean the elimi- 
nation of the man who personifies the armistice of 1940 and the policy 
of collaboration, and the disappearance of the obstacle which prevents 
the French Empire from uniting in the fight". He considered that 
circumstances had changed since the American landings in N. Africa 
- and that, from a purely military viewpoint, it was necessary to revise 
the agreement between General Eisenhower dnd the Admiral 


M 
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MR. CHURCHILUS BROADCAST ON NOV. 29, 1942. 
MR. CHURCHILL, in a war review on Nov. 29, said that the oe 


un of the landings in N. Africa had only been rendered 
possible by the perfect comradeship and understanding prevailing 
, between the British and American Staffs ‘and troops, serving 

under an American C.-in-C., and backed by the Royal Navy. 
The U-boats had not only been evaded and brushed aside by 
the vast British and American convoys on their way to N. Africa; 
they had definitely been beaten in the 10 days’ conflict following 
the landings both inside and outside the Mediterranean. For pis, 
transport or supply ship lost a U-boat was sunk or severely damaged, 
and forevery ton of Anglo-American shipping lost so far in the expedi- 
tion perhaps two tons had been acquired in the shipping in the French 
harbours of North and West Africa. General Alexander had timed his 
battle at Alamein to suit exactly this stroke from-the west, so that his 
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victory should encourage friendly countries to preserve their strict 
neutrality, and should rally the-French;forces in N.W. Africa to a full 
sense of their duty and opportunity. : A i 
From the 2,000 miles of African coastline fronting the under-side of 
subjugated Europe the Allies intended to the Axis before long; 
“but Africa is no halting-place", he said. “It is not a seat but a spring- 
We shall use Africa only to come to closer grips". The reopening 
of the Mediterranean to military traffic would probably save as much 
shipping as could be achieved by a heavy blow at the U-boats. But the © 
mastery of the N. African coast would also open the air battle upon a 
new front. To end the war there must be the maximum possible air 
fighting. Already the German Air Force was a ‘wasting asset", and 
-their new construction was not keeping pace witlPtheir losses, whereas ` 
the British, American, and Russian Air Forces were t ether far 
larger, and the British and U.S. expansion in 1943 would be ‘‘well 
worth watching”. Operations in N. Africa would also enable the Allies 
to bring the weight of the war home to the Italian Fascist State in a 
n not hitherto dreamed of by Mussolini or the Italian peeple. "Not 
only the northern industrial centres, which were already. being attacked, 
but all the naval bases, munition establishments, and other military 
objectives of southern Italy would be-brought under prolonged, 
scientific, and shattering air attack. It was for the Italian people to 
s&y whether they wanted this to happen to their country or not. One 
man alone had Eon to this pass, and in spite of the efforts of . 
Mr. Churchill and ident Roosevelt Mussolini had brought the 
Italians needlessly into,the war. To-day they had lost their Empire, 
and over 100 Italian generals and nearly 300,000 of their soldiers were 
.in Allied hands. The Italiaris had nothing to show for this sacrifice 


except “a brief promenade, by German permission, along the Riviera, " 


à flying visit to Corsica; a bloody struggle with the heroic patriots of 
Yugoslavia; a deed of undying shame in Greece; the ruins of Genoa, 
Turin, Milan". And this was only a foretaste of what Italy must endure 
unless the Italian people turned against their Fascist leaders. 

With regard to the Russian front, Mr. Churchill said the "invincible 
defence of Stali is matched by the comníanding military leader- 
ship óf Stalin". The jaws of another Russian winter were closing on 
Hitler's armies, and 180 German divisions, many-of.them reduced to 
little more than brigades, together’ with a host of Italians, Rumanians, 

,and Hungarians “ from their homes by a maniac’s fantasy" 
must be prepared for “a second dose of what they got last year", with 
only the consolation that they had been led not by.the German General 
Staff but “by Corporal Hitler himself”.  . i 

Speaking of France, he said that the developments in N. Africa had 
convinced him that Hitler would, break the Armistice, overrun all 
France, and try to capture the French Fleet at Toulon. Such develop- 
ments could be welcomed by the United Nations, since they had 

inguished for all practical purposes the "sorry farce and fraud" of 
the Vichy Government, which was the necessary prelude to the reunion 
of France without which French- resurrection was impossible. All 
Frenchmen were now equally under the German yoke and would all 
hate it with equal intensity; he agreed with General de Gaulle that the 
“last scales of deception” ‘had now fallen from their eyes. The perfidy 
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` by which the French Fleet tvas ensnared was typical of Hitler’s doc. 


trines and practices; by its melancholy end the Fleet had redeemed it: 
honour, and from the flame and smoke of the explosions of Toulon 
France would rise again. : ra 
-He concluded by warning the British people that they must show 
‘themselves equable, resolute, and active in the face of victory as well 
as'of defeat, and must not be carried away by “any fair-seemi 
appearances of fortune". He still considered that the war would 
probably be long, and that bitter and bloody years had yet to'come; the 
most painful experiences would follow if the Allies allowed themselves 
to their exertions and weaken their discipline. Hitler held 


. down nearly'all Europe, he had millions of slaves to toil for him, a vast 


mass of munitions, fnany mighty arsenals, and many fertile fields, and 

Göring hat declared that whoever starved in Europe it would not 

be the Germans; the British had still engaged and-destroyed only'a 

srhall of the German army, and U-boat warfare was not 
iminishing and might be worse before it was better. 

It might well be that the war in Europe would come to an end before 
the war in Asia, and in that case the British would bring all their 
forces to the other side of the world to help the U.S.A., China, Australia; 
and New Zealand. If the war ended thus in two sucfessive stages there 
would probably be a far higher sense of comradeship around the council 
table-than existed among the'victors at Versailles. Then the commón 


- danger had' passed away, and the bond between the Allieshad snapped; 


there was no senge of corporate responsibility, whereas if the victorious 


“ nations, ‘masters of one scene, were still waging war side by side in 


another, they should be able to make better solutions at the end of the 
present war than was possible a quarter of a century before: 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
f -WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Sporadic raids were made on coastal areas, chiefly in the,south and 

south-east, in which streets were frequeritly machine-gunned, but no 
.heavy attack developed. Casualties were not numerous, and 

was slight. 3 aircraft were destroyed. Intruder raids were made daily 
on railways and factories in France and the Low Countries and on: 
shipping off the coast. Military targets in the Cherbourg peninsula 
were attacked on several occasions, and many locomotives were hit in 
attacks on railway and goods trains. Heavy bombing raids were 
made on Turin (Nov. 28 and 29 nights), Paaka (Dec. 2 night), 
Naples (Dec. 4 day), Eindhoven, where the radio valve factory 


, "in Europe was severely damaged, the Fives-Lille engine works, and 


railway yards (Dec. 6 day), and Karlsruhe (Dec. 6 tight). 
At Turin 8,000]b bombs were dropped and immense fires started. 
Only 1 aircraft was lost. At Naples a 6in. gun cruiser was sunk and 
direct hits Scored on a battleship and 2 cruisers, with near misses 
on 2 others. All the aircraft returned. At. Eindhoven a force of 400 
fighters escorted the bombers, 12 of which failed to return. The valve 
factory, which employed over 15,000 people, was working entirely for 
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On Dec: 7- attacks were made over a wide area, which 
mincloded d the Dortmund-Ems canal, shipping off the coast of Brittany, 
wailways, hutments, etc." Many vessels and eie were hit, and tugs, 
Mocomotives, and other targets set on fire or blown up. On Nov. 24 
4t was announced that in the raid on, St. Nazaire on Nov. 23 (recorded ` 
win the last Bulletin) at least 15 German fighters were destro During 
mthe operations summarized above 50 British aircraft were lost (exclud- . 
Wing those at Eindhoven), and 30 German 'planes were destroyed for 
«di 

Or Nov. 27 at 4 am. German troeps' entered Toulon and seized 
Bthe strategic points. During thé morning the French Fleét was 
scuttled, and by 10 am. every vessel was reported sunk. They included 
mthe Dunkerque and Strasbourg, of 26,500 tons, the obsolete battleship 
mProvesce of 22,190 tons, the cruisers Foch, Algerie, Colbert, and 
of 10,000 tons, the Joan ds Vienne, La Gallissonióre and La Marseillaise, . 
of 7,600 tons, the carrier Commandante Teste, of 10,000 tons, 25 or more 
destroyers, and 20 submarines. Four of the submarines succeeded in 
Meaving the harbour, and 2 of them reached Algiers and one Oran. The 
wourth reached Barcelona and was interned. , 
The Italian repoyis on the Turin raids did not: admit much Angel 
and gave the number of fátal casualties as 15 in the first and 14 in the 
second. At Naples, however, very great damage was admitted, with 
158 people killed and 358 injured.- The ( German reports admitted only, 
Bogisance raids, with bombs dropped at random. The raid on Eindhoven . 
"was an attempt to-attack western territory, which was driven off with 
mthe loss of 11 "planes. 
At sea the Admiralty reported (Dec. 5) the loss of the submarine 
Unique. The Germans announced, pn Nov. 27 that U-boats in the 
Atlantic and off South Africa had sunk 19 vessels. i 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA  . i 

The Russian offehsive opened on Nov. 19 was maintained at the 
highest possible pressure for 7 days, and by Nov. 26 the number of 
prisoners taken totalled 63,000, with 1,863 , 8,850 machine-guns, 
1,320 tanks, 9,000 horses, and 108 stores of food and ammunition. On 
Wov. 24 the capture of Surovikhino was announced after an advance 
wf 25 miles by the forces mo south from west of Kalach, in the  . 
Don bend. Just south-west ot teta the greater part of 3 Axis , 
divisions surrendered, while in the northern part of Stalingrad 3 places on 
the Volga bank were occupied, relieving the troops in the factory area. ~ 
South of the city the Russians reached Aksay, on the railway south of - 
Abganerovo, in an offensive which had been under preparation for ' 
some time.” Masses of men and material were brought across the 
Volga by night where it runs east just below Stalingrad, while other. 
Narge-forces were concentrated behind the Ergeni hills. After a heavy - 
barrage a Russian division penetrated e into the German rear and 
routed 2 divisions, making an advance of 12 miles towards the railway 
in the first day and taking 1,000 prisoners. 

On Nov. 25 the recess rted the capture of several places on or 
near the Don south-west of Kalach and near the junction with the 
Chir, including Rychhovaky, Novomaximovsky, and Staromaximovsky 
stations, while on Nov. 26 they entered five more places in the Don 


, 
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bend and seven south-west of Stalingrad. In the Don-Chir angle 157 
tanks dyg m to form a hedgehbg were captured, and in Stalingrad city 
a oe number .of strdng points and houses were stormed in night 
attacks. German resistance was now stiffening, and a desperate at- 
tempt was made to stand on the Chir near Surovikhino, but without 
success. In the area just south of Stali d, also, 2 divisions hemmed 
in by the Russians advancing north from across the railway near 
Abganerovo also tried in vam to break out to the south-west. The 
weather was now better for air operations, and on Nov. 24 and 25 the 
Russians made many low level attacks gn the surrounded Axis armies. 
Reinforcements were rushed up by air, and on Nov. 25 the Russians 
reported the destruction of 15 Ju.52s. 

On Nov. 26 the Russians announced that their forces advancing 
south from Kletskaya and then turning east to Kalach had surrounded 
the Germans still in the Don bend and pushed them eastward across the 
river. North-west of Stalingrad they took Krasnoe-Selo and Generalov 
and south-west of the city Gromoslavka, Yagodny, Sklyarov, Lyapichev, 
and Darganov, the last on the line between Abganerovo and Kotel- 


. nikovo. Further progress was reported next day, with the capture of 


51 tanks north-west of Stalingrad. A major battle took place between 
the Don and the railway near Aksay, resulting in more progress towards 
the Don and the encirclement of the Germans investing southern 
Stalingrad. : 
On Nov. 28 the first news was released of another Russian offensive 
launched some days previously on the line from Rzhev to Veliki 
Luki. Just east of the latter Soviet forces thrust southward, advancing 
20 miles, and attacked at the same time west of Rzhev, where they 
broke through at 3 places. They claimed to have routed 4 infantry and 
I tank division, and to have killed about 30,000 Germans and taken 
4,000 prisoners.. Their advance cut the railways from Velikiye to Nevel 
"and from Rzhev to Vyazma, the latter of vital importance for the supplies 
reaching the Germans, said to number 75 to 100 thoüsand, in the Rzhev 
sack. On the Stalingrad front Kletskaya was taken, and all the west bank 
of the Don in the stretch running east towards the Volga and then 
turning south through Kalach was now clear of the enemy. A review 
of the operations on that front to date stated that the main Russian 
thrust to relieve, the city came from the north, as did also the one 
which led to the capture of Kalach. Further west a third force crossed 
the Don at and near Kletsyaya and got deep into the Don country, 
while a fourth from the south cut the line to the Caucasus along a 
stretch above and below Abganerovo and pushed north and north- 
On Nov. 29 in the Don: Volga area 3,000 more prisoners were taken, 
and the material captured increased to some 2,000 guns, 3,935 machine- 
guns, 1,379 tanks, over 6,000 lorries, 4,677 laden wagons, 10,700 horses, 
ahd 122 stores of food, etc. In the Stalingrad area alone 72 transport 
'planes were destroyed "The Germans were now counter-attacking in 
every sector, and on the night of Nov. 28 alone in the northern part of 
Stalingrad were stated to have lost 30 or more tanks, and 2,300 killed. 
"Meanwhile, 3 other tank battles were going on; at Velizh, 60 miles 
north-west of Smolensk; at Byelyi, 65 miles south-west of Rzhev; and 
near Bukontovo, south of Rzhev, where the line to Vyazma had been 
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cut. At Byelyi'an attack by 3 Soviet armoured divisions was stated, to 
have breached the German defences, aid at»Rzhev the Russians were 
now reported (Nov. 30) to be fighting in the streets, after breaking the 
enemy line at Zubzov, on the Volga & few miles to the south-east. 


Furious fighting was taking place at Velizh, Novosokolniki (on the . 


line just west of Velikiye) and near Nevel. On Dec. 1 the reports stated 
that the fitst German line had now been cut with wide gaps, and the 
enemy were retiring to the second line. Next day over 2,000 Germans 
were stated to have been killed east of Velikiye, and west of Rzhev.a 
railway station captured and som€ 1,000 Germans killed. Many 
transport aircraft were-being used to. bring help to the enemy on this 
= central) front, and in the week 108 were destroyed. On Dec. 4 the ' 

failed,in an attempt to eject the Russians from the road west 

of Rzhev, and next day their defences in the western part of the city 
were pierced and 6 counter-attacks defeated. They were stated to be 
straining every nerve to get the Russians off the railway to Vyazma, 

but up to Dec. 9 had no success. t E 

In Stalingrad, by the end of November the,Russians were on the 
offensive, while f approaching the' city from the south-west had 
made large capturgs of material and stores in the process of driving the 
investing forces in on'the city. On one day (Nov. 30) the Russians 


destroyed 50 transport 'planes bringing reinforcements to the Axis : 


troops on this front, and Cossack cavalry, in the area between Kalach 
and the railway, captured scores of vehicles and guns and took prisoners. . 

The Russians-were now across the railway to Likhaya and Rostov at 
Kalachkin, just south of Kalach, while inside the Don bend the Axis 
forces were now split up into islets, and the Russians mopping these up 
barred the way westward of the German armies between Kalach and 
Stalingrad. On Dec. 2 the Russians reported that Axis attempts to con- 
solidate their position on a line of hills edst of the Don had béen defeated . 
and that the deep zone blocking the enemy's retreat south-west from 

` Stalingrad had been cleared of all pockets of resistance. They also 

announced the capture of the highest point in the Eygent hills which 
had blocked the way to the railway to the Caucasus. The same day 50 
Axis aircraft were destroyed, 40 of them transport 'planes. On Dec. 3 
10 places in or near the Chir-Don angle were captured, including 
Sekretev station and Verchne Chirskaya, and large numbers of Axis 
tanks. were disposed of, while, next day Chepurin was taken and other 
localities on the road following: the Don south and west towards: 
Tsymlyanskayd. It was in this sector that most progress was made 
during the first week of December. In the Stalingrad area itself heavy 
fighting took place in. the northern suburbs and north-west of the city ^ 
towards the Don, where from Dec. 5-7 some 2,000 Germans were 
killed, and 30 to 40 tanks destroyed; Several places changed hands 
several times. . f . 

Russian figures of aircraft destroyed were: wéek ended Nov. 28, 
234 German and 99 Russian; and week ended Dec. 5, 192 German and 
102 Russian. f : 


The Germans first announced on Nov. 24 that the Russians in the ~ 


Don bend, regardless of the cost in men and material, had broken 
through on the Don, and had taken Chernychevsk. Counter-Ineasures 
hád been taken, and in 2 days several hundred enemy tanks had been 
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destroyed. They later clainied that attacks by close range bombers 

had inflicted very heavy losse¢ on the Russians in the Don bend, and 
~ that between the Don and the Volgá: Russian attacks had been defeated - 
` and 54 tanks destroyed. On Nov. 25 they reported a temporary enemy 


’ ‘penetration at Rzhev and west of Toropetz, east-north-east of Velikiye, 


"and 4 penetration further south to & point near Byelyi, but said: the 
"enemy were then mowed down by machine-guns. On Nov. 27 they 
* stated that in the Don bend many hedgehogs were holding out, and that 
` in the Kalmuk steppes a Soviet cavalry division had been routed. 
‘The riext few days they spoke of attacks by superior enemy forces on 
the Stali front and successful counter-attacks in the Don bend, 
' and the intliction of heavy losses on Russian forces attacki south-east 


~ : of Lake Imen, where 135 tanks were shot up:' On Nov. 30 they claimed 


that the offensives south and north-west of Stalingrad, after a few 
initial | Surprise successes, had everywhere come to a standstill. The 
initiative 1n all sectors remained i in hands; successes were won 
- that day at all vital le and 59 aircraft and 143 ‘tanks destroyed. In 
` the large Don oe ocal enemy attacks had collapsed, and 51 aircraft 


-~ had been destr for the loss of'3 German. Between Nov. 20 and 30 


1,024 Soviet had been destroyed at the focal peints of the battles 
and 148 more by air attack and AA. fire. On Dec. 2 they reported 


- successes north of the Terek and, next day and on Dec. 4, in the 
`: Kalmuk steppes. Between the Don and the Volga 60 Russian tanks were 


- disabled. that day, and in the Kalinin and.Lake Ilmen areas 106. 
Between Noy. 11 and 30, 309 Russian and 83 German aircraft were lost. 


: -On Dec. 5 to 7 they continued to anhounce succéssful-counter-attacks 


- on all fronts; with the destruction of many tanks and aircraft, parti- 
culasty between Kalinin and the sector south-east of Lake Ilmen. 


EON MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Fr deat raids were made on airfields i in Sicily, including Palermo, 
^^ Geld, Gherbini, Trapani, and Comiso, Crete airfields were also bombed 
* on-Nov. 23 night, and Portolago Bay,'Leros, on Nov. 27 by U.S. aircaft. 
^ and 2 ships set on fire. At sea a cargo ship was sunk off Sardinia on Nov. 


- 22. night, another hit and left crippled north of Sicily on Nov>24 night, 


‘a third badly hit near Pantellaria on Nov. 30; an on Dec. 1 re 
destroyers and 4 rts were by naval units, and a : 
_tankér: set. on fire by bombs off Sicily. The warships suffered EN 


: "damage, but on Dec. 2 they were attacked by aircraft and the destroyer 


' ` Quonish was lost. On Nov. 28 the A ty announced the followmg 
* 'Sy&cesses by submarines between I y and Tunisia: 2 tankers and 7 
supply ships (one a large liner), , and 3 ships damaged, and hits 

ora’ destroyer of the Orians e Italian’ report mentioned no 


' losses, and claimed the (Dec B of a British cruiser “of the latest class”. 


The Germans r rted (Dec. 3) that aj U-boat had sunk a London class 

‘cruiser and probably a destroyer. :The Italians also claimed the 

destruction of 2 2 British submarines (Nov. 24 and 29). On Nov. 30 the 
y, Germans stated that a U-boat had sunk the Greek submarine Trion in 
: dcl eastern Mediterranean 


: NORTH SN i a 


A Libya" the Jalo oasis was occupied on Nov. 24 by a tank force 


^"Wwhich-crossed 200 miles (as the crow flies) ] 9i deum uude mend 
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surprised the Axis forces while they were digging in. On Nov. 26 the 
advance units of the 8th Army were reported to be half-way between 
Jedabya and El Agheila. The same day 40 Axis aircraft were destroyed 
in midst and ground attacks on an advanced airfield, and raids were.also 
made on that at Marble Arch, west of Agheila, on the nights of Nov. 25 
. and Dec. 3. No attack had developed by Dec. 7 on the Axis position 
at Agheila, where Ronimel's artillery occupied the rising ground at 
Mersa Brega, 25 miles along the coast towards Jadabya, and where he 
had installed a string of protective gun positions guarding the causeway 
through the natural barrier of the marsh connecting Brega with a line ` 
of strong points north and south of Suera. He had also strongly 
fortified the Giofer redoubt, at a convergence of desert tracks some 
15 miles south of Agheila, and a stretch of 25 miles of the cliff running 
_ along the north side of the Wadi el Faregh. . 
In Tunisia heavy fighting occurred in the Jedeida and Tebourba 
areas, west of Tunis. Nov. 26 Morocco radio.reported the’ capture 
of Mejez el Bab, 30 miles south-west of Tunis, and of Tebourba, 15 


miles west of Tunis, the next day, but the 1st Army was subjected - . 


. to frequent dive-bombing ‘attacks, and on Nov.:27 a counter-attack 
was made on Tebourba, the first of a series which ended on Dec.,4 in 
the recapture of the town. T 2 ga 

On Nov. 28 the Allies reached Jedeida, only 10 miles north-west of 
Tunis and on one of the 2 roads to Bizerta, but on Nov. 30 the Axis 
forces re-entered the town. On Dec. 2 fighting was reported at 
Tebourba and in the western outskirts of Jedeida; also 50 miles south 
of Tunis at Pont de Falis, where Fighting French fortes were.con- 

ining Axis attacks. The French were also reported to be fighting 
of Sidi Bouzid, some. 60 miles west of Sfax. =! 

The Axis air forces were now being reinforced daily, and a report 
from near Tebourba on Dec. 1 descri the air as full of German 
aircraft. Troops were also being brought over from Sicily and Italy at 
the rate of 1,500 a night, according to unofficiaPestimates. On Dec. 5 
the evacuation of Tebourba was announced, the troops retiring to 
strong positions on a height overlooking the town. The German 
report (Dec. 4) stated that a great tank battle was going on near the 
town, where the Allied forces were encircled. A tank force attacked 
from the west outside the encirclement ring but had been wrecked befere 
a shot could be fired; 40-tanks were destroyed or captured and 800 
prisoners taken. The Italians had meanwhile wi out a parachute . 
group which landed in Central Tunisia with the object of pushing.east 
to the coast.. In air battles 18 Allied "planea had been destroyed by 
fighters, only 2 of which were lost, and it was added that from Noy. 21 
to 30 62 British aircraft were destroyed in the Mediterranean .and 
North Africa. ° : S ort 

Throughout the period heavy raids were made by both British and 
U.S. aircraft on Tunis and Bizerta, targets near Gabes and Sfax, and 
Tripoli harbour, while other places attacked included Homs, Zuara 
seaplane base, and transport near Misurata. Several ships off the coast - 
were hit, sorne of them being sunk, and the number of Axis aircraft 
confirmed as destroyed in air combat and in attacks on airfields was 
190 (including the 40 in Cyrenaica on Nov. 26) with many others 
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probably. Allied losses numbered 58, but 11 pilots were known to be 
safe. li l 





' On Nov. 26 Air Vice Marshal Coningham stated that in the Libyan 
campaign the Luftwaffe had suffered’ the "most.complete defeat any 
air force has ever known". Of the 550 Axis aircraft found wrecked or 

' abandoned during the advance over!230 had been destroyed in air 
combat. ` : 

On. Dec. 3 the U.S. Navy H.Q. announced that losses by U-boat 

attack during the occupation of North Africa were 5 transports sunk 

- and 3 damaged, and a destroyer and a tanker damaged. Casualties 
were very small. A Dutch destroyer was also lost. Mr. Alexander 
stated that British losses were 2 dese , 2 cutters, a corvette, a ` 
sloop, a depot ship, a minesweeper, an AA escort ship, and a small 
aircraft-carrier. Damage or destruction had been caused to U-boats in 
30 separate attacks. : * 

The Germans reported frequent raids on Algiers, Philippeville, and 

Bone, the sinking of ‘several transports, and hits on cruisers and des- 
troyers. On Nov. 30 they claimed that fresh information just received 

' of the successes reported on Nov. 15 showed that in all,. between 
Nov. 7 and 25, 23 merchantmen or trahsports had been sunk, 11 badly - 
damaged and probably sunk, and 63 damaged, while battleships and 
3 carriers had been damaged, and 5 crujsers and 5 destroyers sunk, with 
many other warships damaged. 
* On Nov. 30 it was learnt that the| French submarines Marsouin 
and Casablanca had reached Algiers from Toulon, and on Dec, 1 that 
the Glorieux had reached Oran. On Des. 6 Morocco radio stated that 
a camel corps had occupied the Libyan+Tunisian frontier east of Janet 
(Fort Charles) 60 miles south-west of Tripoli. 


- 





lost 1 light cruiser, 5 destroyers, and 2'smaller units, all laden with 
men. On Nov. 30 2 destroyers were almost certainly sunk off Gona, 
and 2 others fled. On Dec. I and 2 hits and near misses were scored on 
4 destroyers again on their way to land troops, 23 “O” fighters were 
shot down, and the landing was abandoned. On Dec. 4 2 barges off 
Buna full of troops were sunk. - 

As'to the Solomons, on Nov. 28 a convoy west of New Georgia was 
heavily bombed, and on Nov. 30 night: escorted transports were en- 
gaged off the north coast of Guadalcanal, and 2 large destroyers (or 
cruisers), 4 destroyers, 2 transports, and 1 cargo ship sunk, the Ameri- - 
cans losing 1 cruiser, and suffering damage to other units. It was 
estimated that 12,000 Japanese troops were killed. On Dec. 3 a force 
of light surface ships was attacked by dive-bombers and torpedo 
inanes 150 miles north-west of Guadalcan al, but the results could not 

, DO seen, Xx ] s di 2 
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On Nov. 28 the U.S. Navy issued revised figures of the action-on 
. Oct. 11 night off Esperance Cape, showing a totál of 4 cruisers and 4 
destroyers sunk. On Dec. 1 it announced the sinking by submarines of: 
a destroyer, a tanker, and 3 cargo ships, with a 4th cargo ship probably 
The Japanese report of the action of Nov. 30 night admitted the. 
. Joss of 1 destroyer only, and claimed the sinking of a battleship, a 9,000* 
ton cruiser, and 2 destroyers, with 2 other destroyers set on fire. . > 
In Papua the Alliesmade slow but steady progress in isolating the 
enemy forces at Gona and Byna, maintaining air attacks on their 
positions night and day, and destroying large numbers of Japanese' 
aircraft. On Dec. 7, int ting a series of enemy raids, Allied hters: 
shot down at least, 18, with negligible loss to themselves. On nl 
the Australians penetrated to the shore between Gona and Sananander, 
_and by Dec. 4 the Japanese were confined to a small strip of beach, 
though they still held Gona and Buna. On Guadalcanal'the Americans 
made several successful ground raids, killing mary of the enemy at 
very small cost to themselves, especially in the a eed reaches of the 
„Matanikau river and in the Lunga river area. Bombing attacks were“ 
also maintained on enemy positions in Timor, New Ireland, New 
Georgia, and Bgugainville, as well as on Lae and Salàmaua. In parti- 
cular, on Nov. 23 night, a raid on the Munda area of New Georgia ` 
destroyed all the buildings in the enemy H.Q., while on Nov. 26 night. 
a destructive attack was made by Fortresses on the Kahili aifid? 
near Buin. : RT Dé 2 , 
The Japanese raided Port Moresby and Darwin but did very little: 
damage. On Nov.-30 it was announced-that they had again occupied 
Attu, in the Aleutians? . 


Sino-Japanese War. Except for a report of the repulse of a Japanese 
attack south of Wuyi there was no news of the campaign in Chekiang, 
and the characteristic of the period was the development of air attacks | 
on Japanese-held towns it erint On Nov. 22 Haiphong was 
raided by U.S. aircraft and a large ship sunk, and Hankow heavily 
bombed, supply dumps and stores being hit. During the week from 
Nov. 20 U.S. bombers from bases in Yunnan attacked Sanchaw Island, 
south of Canton, Tienho aerodrome in Canton, Bangkok oil refineries vx 
and stores, Hankow docks again, and army aed airs at Yochow - 
and Sienning, south of Hankow, in the Yangtze bend. In one raid ón . 
Canton 2 large ships and 100 laden lighters were sunk and 23 “QO” 
fighters and a transport ‘plane destroyed, with many more badly- 
I , all without loss. In another in which 2 'planes- were lost a 
large vessel was probably sunk. , ; OPES 

Fighting was reported in Northern Anhwei and north-east of Canton, 
in which ‘the Chinese made some progress. The Japanese raided 
Kweilin twice. >` ~“ : v 


D 
we 


- BURMA AND_THE INDIAN OCEAN á , n 
“Air attacks were maintained on Japanese positions in Burma, 
including Meiktila, Mandalay, Myingyan, Shwebo, Akyab, Magwe, 
Pyawbwe? and Katha, where airfields, camps, railways, and bthef 
targets were hit, while the aerodromes at i on, Akyab, and 
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-Heho and river targets on the Kaladan, Maya, and Myittha were also 
‘attacked. Nearly all the raids were made without loss, amd very few. 
enemy fighters were seen. U.S. aircraft bombed Port Blair, Andaman 
Island, on Nov. 30, and Rangoon that;inight. _ ' 

On Nov. 28 Fighting French forces landed at St. Denis, Réunion, the 
last island under Vichy control. The Governor at first declared He 
would not submit, but on Nov. 30 the French National Committee 
announced that: the island had joined Fighting France. 

On Dec. 5 the Japanese raided CHittagong; one 'plane was shot 
down and others damaged. They claimed on Dec. 6 to have attacked a 
convoy of 40 transports escorted by cruisers and aircraft and scored 
mary hits. i 


- 
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ARGENTINA f 
Dec. 3.—A decree was published imposing State control on all 
telegraphic, telephonic, mn wireless communications. - 
- Dec. 4.—The Public Prosécutor, after examining %-of 38 Nazis 
under arrest, added to the charges accusations against members of the 
German Em : ' ! í 
Dec. T—A combined celebration was Held in Buenos Aires to observe 
' the anni of the Japanese attack on the U.S.A. and to carry out 
& "homage to Roosevelt" rally. i E - 


AUS#FRALIA.. ! SU us I 
: Nov. 25.—The Army Minister announced that Australian casualties 
^ in the-recent Egyptian actions totalled 2,419, of whom 619 were killed 
or missing. . . ; 

Nov. 30.—The Constitutional Convention unanimously adopted the 
proposal of the Premier of Tasmania that suitable powers for post-war 
récofistruction should be transferred to the Commonwealth by the 
States for 5 years from the cessation of hostilities, at the end of which 
time a referendum should be held to obtain the electors' approval of 
permanent amendments to the Constitution. 

Dec. 2.—Mr. Curtin announced in the Constitutional Convention that 
the drafting committee appointed on Nov. 30-had unanimously recom- 
mended the adóption of the draft Bill for the transfer by tbe States to 
the Commonwealth of 14 specific powers. ; : 

Det. 6.—Mr. Curtin warned the people that, while the second year 
of the war had started with the first ho ‘of a turning point in the 
struggle, there was no justification for the slightest relaxatión of the 
war effort. At the end of the fourth mónth of the war with Japan 
Australia's situation had been desperate, and three factors had saved 
her; the return of 2 divisions of the A.I.F! to Australia, and their part 

^ inthe plans which resulted in the victory of Milne Bay, the Americans' 
drive to dislodge the Japanese from the Solomons, and the co-operation; - 
`- Strength, and will-power of the Australian, people. ` ! 


I 


$ 
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BOLIVIA . Jo. TÉ 5.3 Kig 
-~ Nov. 24.—1t was learned that the President had acceptéd an invita- 
tion from President Roosevelt to visit the U.S.A. AMEN 
Nov. 30.—The Government ordered the. confiscation of all recéiving 
- wireless sets owned by Axis nationals. : oe : 


~ 


BULGARIA 3: Wo ee EIE 
Dec. 5.—A state of emergency was proclaiméd ín Sofia, to allow a 

wide-spread police search for “suspicious elements", according to 

German reports. Some 500 "Communists" were arrested. : 


CANADA - "M 

` No. 24.—The Navy Minister stated that 17 Canadian corvettes, with 
ea fe ,200 men, rd agis in the Allied landings in N. Africa, 
- and remained on duty in N. ican waters. 5 warships had also co- 
e with the U.S. Navy in the action off the Aleutian Islands. 
e submarine situation in the Atlantic was still very grave; 20 ships 
had been sunk jn the St. Lawrence River and Gulf during the year, 
and it was possible for U-boats to land men on the Canadian coast in 

remoté areas to carry out sabotage. o AETERNE. 
"Nov. 25.—The British High Commissioner's statement at Detroit. 
Ses U.S.A.) Mr.Willkie stated at a rally of the Aid to Russia Fund at 
oronto that the war must be either agfeat pooling of all the Allies’ 
energies, inspired by united strategy, planned and fought on a global 
scále, or it would be lost. It was essential that the Allies should be a 
- grand coalition of peoples fighting a common war for a common 
P . "Unless Britons, Canadians, Russians, Chinese, Ámericans, 
and all our fighting Allies, in common co-operation of war, find instru- 
- mentalities and methods of co-operative effort after war", he said ‘iwe, 
the people, have failed our time and our generation". The Allies" 
purposes could not be acoomplished merely by statements by leaders; 
the people must bring them about, not after, but during the war. `. 

At the end of the previous war, Lenin and Woodrow Wilson had each 

given the world a solution of its problems; neither of these solutions 
` was a partof the war, but was superi posed on it at the peace. Neither 
solution redeemed the war, which en in an armistice and not real 
peace. The existing war need not end in the same way, because there 


. were common in the minds of men of the United Nations all 
“over the world. ese common’ purposes must be articulated and 
. defined. > MP . ; : 
Dec. '1.—Mr. Mackenzie King left for New York. x 


Agreement with U S. Government, re post-war improvements in- 
trade relations. (See U.S.A.) so Te - 
‘Dec, 2.—Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech in. New York. (See U.S:A ) 

Dec. 7.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived back in Ottawa from the U.S.A- ' 
"QHILE ~ 

Nov. 24.—The President told the press that his international policy 

consisted of "frank and loyal co-operation with the principles of the 


‘defence of democracy, continental 
Should the defence of suth principles necessitate taking. 
already announced, he was ready’to take 


| 
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, and the defence of the 


them, and even to go to the extreme o breaking off relations with the 


Axis, if the interests of Chile and the 


Chile would defend herself in case of aggressi 


erican continent demanded it. 
on, and would never permit 


her occupation by a foreign Power, however friendly, even on the 
_ pretext of defending the territory against a foreign enemy. “I erhphà- 

tically deny", he said, “that Chile is bound by secret with 
another S. American "Republic which impede the alteration of oyr 
international policy". 

Dec. 7.—President Rios cabled an assurance to President Roosevelt’ 
‘that Chile "has been and will be at every moment on the side of the 
democracies”. 


* ^ | ee 


^ 





CHINA 


Dec. 4.—The Executive Yuan decided to raise the statusof the envoy- 
to the Netherlands Government to that of Ambassador. ` 

Dec. 7.—The Government announced the appointment of 4 new 
Ministers; Mr. Chang Tao-fung as er of Information, Mr. Tseng * 
Yang-fu as Minister of Communications, and Mr. SUE. Wa and Mr. 
Victor.Hu as Vice-Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 


=“ 


COLOMBIA 


Nov. 27.—The Government were reported to be severing Splomeds 
relations with VEN. 


. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Nov. 28.—It was announced in 
executed during the previous 9 days for oe treason”, the posséssion 
of arms, and “‘activities hostile to Cu 
' Dec. 4.—The Prime Minister informed the State Council, on behalf ` 
. of the Government in London, that Dr: Benes’ term of office had beer 
prolonged, by a declaration in accordance with Czechoslovak cen-. 
stitutional law. 
Dec. 7.—1t was learned that 25 mer Czechs had been executed in, 


Prague. 


DENMARK 3 : 
Nov. 25.—The Cope en press published an official announcement 
. that 2 Danish citizens had sentenced to 10 and 5 years hard labour 
respectively by a German court-martial) and that their sentences would 
'  beserved in a German prison; they weré convicted of spreading leaflets 
in German exhorting members of the Wehrmacht to mutiny. It was 
also ànnounced that severe punishmént, including death, awaited 
perpetrators of similar crimes against the Wehrmacht and those guilty 
of sabotage. 
Dec. 5,—The Commander of the German Forces was reported to 
have ordered the disarming of the D sa and to have confiscated 
all its arms and equipment. R 


e that 91- Czechs had bus 





~ 
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ECUADOR í a 

Nov. 27.—The Government were feportéd to be severing diplomatic 
relations with Vichy. The publication or broadcast: of weather 
reports was prohibited. . 


à 


: FRANCE 

Nov. 24.—The German wireless stated that Admiral Abrial, the new 
Secretary of the Navy, had gone to Toulon to confer with the leading 
officers of the Fleet. 

Action Française published an order of the day by Admiral Laborde, ` 
issued on Nov. 15, stating that the reason why the Fleet remained under 
French oue was because of the “attitude adopted by the crews of 
the second squadron at Algiers and Morocco, «ho remained loyal to 

* their oath and aroused the admiration of the Axis Powers". 
Laval returned to Vichy after talks in" Paris with Benoist-Mechin, 


Doriot, and Déat. It was learned that.Déat had announced that France . 


was at war with Britain and America, and that Benoist-Mechin had 
created another legion, the Phalange Africaine, pledged to fight ` 
against the Alligs. 

Noo. 25.—It was learned that MM. Reynaud and Mandel had been 
moved to Bordeaux, while the rest of the Riom prisoners were still at 
Protelet, in the Pyrenees. . 

Nov. 28.—Paris Radio announced nroxinpnal losses of French ships 
and men during the Allied entry into French North Africa; 16 ships 
were lost, including thé battleship Jean Bart, 49 officers and 430 
ratings were killed, and 31 officers and 641-petty officers and ratings 
wounded. 

Nov. 27.—The Vichy News Agency announced that “by orders of 
Admiral de Laborde, the vessels of the French squadron at Toulon 
scuttled themselves: At 10 a.m. fhere was not one vessel afloat”. This 
. followed the entry of German troops into Toulon at 4 a.m. Vichy also 
broadcast an official statement that this scuttling came as "the conse-. 
quence of the unworthiness of certain leaders, who have at:the same 
time Betrayed their fatherland and broken their oaths. Next to thdse 
who foolisbly cast us into this war, it is these men who carry the 

nsibility for the whole nation for the disappéarance of.á Navy 
"which was the protection of otr empire". It declared that Nov. 27 was 
another ‘day of mourning for the Preach Navy, to be added to the 
defeat of the Navy at Mers.el Kabir, the blocking of French ships at 
Alexandria, the capture of others by the British in various m of they ` 
© world, and. their ertcounters with American forces off the coasts of 
“Algeria and Morocco recently. 

Admiral Darlan’s call to France. (See Special Note.) 

Hitler's letter to Pétain on the occupation of Toulon. (See Germany. 

The Vichy Cabinet decided to deprive General Giraud and A 
Darlan of their nationality. Laval read out Hitler's letter to Marshal 
Pétain and:a letter to himself from Ribbentrop. 

Genera] de Gaulle broadcast from London a message to the rea 
people stating that the Toulon Fleet had scuttled itself to be spared. 

‘the supreme shame of seeing French ships becomié the ships of the 


Vene) At tlie moment when the- ships were.about to.be seized by the 


l 


t : " l 
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enemy patriotic instincts swayed the spirits of the crews and their 
commanders; they saw throughe“‘the: odious veil of lies which since 
June, 1940 had hung before their eyes. In one brief instant they 
understood ‘to what terrible end- they had been led". When France 
heard the guns.of Toulon and the explosions, “a tremor of pain, of pity, 
of rage, shook the whole country". “Through this tragedy, added to so 
many tragedies”, he concluded, ‘‘France stands firm and united in her 
determination to wipe out in victory all the atrocious consequences of 
disaster and betrayal. On to victory, There is no other road—there 

never was." 
- Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru were reported to be severing diplomatic 
relations with Vichy. bru : 

Reports from Vichy stated that MM. Reynaud and Mandel had been 








handed over to the Germans and takeh to Berlin. General Weygand 


was reported to be imprisoned at-K6nigstein. 

The Mkawser Tagbla&ü reported! a recent pronouncement by 
Gauleiter Wagner in Aa that measures had already been taken to 
expel "certain German elements who seem to have come to Alsace in 
the hope of being able to practise their tendentious manceuvres more 
freely". 

The Ministry of Information announced that the demobilization of 
the French Army announced by pieier in his letter to Pétain was 
continuing without incident. : $ 

Nov. 28.—The Vichy Admiralty stated that the scuttling of the 
Fleet was carried out in accordance with standing instruction dating 
from the time of the Franco-German armistice, which had ordered the 
Fleet to scuttle rather than be takeh over by any. foreign Power 
whatever. When the Vichy Ministers for the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force were informed. of the German Government's decision to occupy 
Toulon, Admiral Abrial tried immediately to get into touch with the 

` local authorities at Toulon, but cóuld'not do so. . 

Nov. 29.—The Vichy News Agency issued a statement denying that 
there had been a,high casualty list among the officers and men of the 
scuttled French warships at Toulon. It stated that an agency corre- 
spondent had transmitted “ʻa lying dispatch", describing air raids over 
Toulon which never took place; actually only 6 people were killed in 
Toulon and 25 injtred. 

Paris radio accused, Laval of responsibility for the scuttling of the 
Fleet. Collaboration with Germany been “ constantly sabotaged’’ 
by official circles in Vichy, it said, and Laval's "ambiguous policy" 

* fostered a policy of diffidence among thé officers and men of the French 
Army and Navy. "Germany would never have had to occupy the 


Toulon naval base if these rebellious) men under orders from De. 


Gaulle and Darlan had been eliminated", it stated. 
' Nov. 30.—Déat's party, the Rassemblemeni National Populaire, 
demanded over the wireless that the new Phalagne Africains should be 
made the nucleus of a new French army, taking the place of the armis- 
tice army dissolved by Hitler on Nov. 27. It was learned that the 
latter, numbering about 90,000, had ordered to report immediately 
.to the provincial labour inspection ices or at local resettlement 
centres of the Cofhmissariat of Labour, through which men would be 
drafted for work either in or for Germany. e f 


` 
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. It was learned that General Doyen, formerly chairman of the French ' 
` section of the Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden (who resigned in 
1941 after protesting against the unceasing violations of the ice 
agreement by Germany) was. arrested on Nov. 26 by French and - 
German police. Public demonstrations of resentment took place when 
the news of this arrest was made known in France. : 2 

- ‘ Support of Réunion Island for General de Gaulle. (See Rhinion) B 

New Zealand broke off diplomatic relations. (Ses New Zealand) 

Dec. l.—Admiral Platon's broadcast to the troops in N. Ar 
and Admiral Darlan's broadcast from Radio-Morocco. (See . Note. 
. Developments in North Africa.) 

Dec. 3—The German authorities, in carrying out the demobilization 
order, were reported to be arresting and deporting all generals of the 
rank of Army Staff commanders and corps and division commanders. ` 
. All military attachés still abroad were recalled. 

Dec. 4.—Laval presided over a Cabinet meeting, which'Pétain did 
not attend, and asked for a report on the state of the Toulon-Fleet. It 
was decided to General de Tassigny before a tribunal. (He. had 
tried to raise a revolt in the south of France.) 

Vichy reposts, vid Rome, stated that M. Herriot, M. Jouhaux, M. de 
Tessan, and M. Borotra had been arrested. 

Dec.6.—Swiss reports stated that the police had discovered a 
"centre of de Gaullist co ' at Lyons, where thousands of secret 

nphlets were found, and that many people, described as "'terrorists, 
unists, and de Gaullists”” had arrested in Lyons and near 

Toulouse. 

Dec. 6—Goebbels' speech re France. (See Germany.) 

Dec. 7.—Moscow radio reported that the German Consul-General 
in. Vichy had informed the Vichy Government that the French police 
. must be disbanded. 

- The staff of the French Legation i in Stóckholur: announced its decision 

to'sever relations with the Vichy Government. 

A decree was announced by the Vichy Radio forbidding Jews to 
leave the area of their parishes without a police pass. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND í JT MED 
Nov. 30.—1t was learned that a large proportion of the garrison 
of Jibuti and many civilians had coed e frontier into British 
Somaliland. x - 
-FRENCH WEST AFRICA Jj 
Nov. 24.—Declaration by the Governor-General. (See Special Note 
on Developments 4n North Africa.) - Swi 


GERMANY 

Nov. 26.—Lisbon reports stated that the German civil air service to 
western Europe had pattly. paralysed because so many civil | 
aircraft were needed fór other. 
. Nov. 27—Hitler sent a letter to Pétain in which he said he had 
occupied the South Coast of France in order ''to' safeguard the defence * 
ofthe Reich in the war. forced upon us iy France and ENERE and 


H Ñ 


EU 
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. in the hope of "bringing about a clarification of the domestic situation | 
d country". Ever since he kad ed power in Germany he ' 
h 


, 


collaboration of friendship between th 


t o countries, and-in doing so 
had “never made any demands on France except one—not to reject 


' Germany's proffered hand. Unfortuna ely the unscrupulous Anglo- 


Saxons and the Jewish wire-pullers in those countries interpreted our 

conciliatory gesture as a sign of weakness and every peace offer as a 

` sign of impending collapse. In Germany no pressure was brought to 

on France, but in Paris responsible agitators demanded the 

litting up of Germany, the impositio 9f slavery on her people, the 

abandonment of the principles of our, social legislation, and the 

complete re-establishment of the imited right to pillage of the 
Jewish race, brought back to Germany in convenient numbers.” 

' He recalled that after the Polish paign he had renewed his 
earlier declarations, and proposed a peace which was only intended to 
serve European collaboration; those whose interest it was that Europe 
should be torn asunder had, however, stifled this appeal to reason and 
insisted on an extension of the war, and l'it was thus that the struggle 
forced upon the German Reich by your then Governmen$ . . . had to 
settled by-arms instead of by reason". He had done nothing, he went 
on, which would wound the honour of Frdnce, and in the armistice only 
exacted security. All assertions that he wished to seize the French 
Fleet, "or had made demands in this sense", were pure inventions. 
Germany had little by little set free over 700,000 prisoners out of 


1,980,000, a measure unique, he believed, in the history of war. If this’ 


measure was progressively neutralized it only ‘because elements in 
France “always ended by opposing réal dollaboration". After a refer- 
ence to the Montoire meeting, held at Pétàin's request —and he pointed 
_out that all conversations with members of the French Government had 
taken place only at the request of that Government themselves he 
declared that he had to réfuse Pétain's request for authorization to 
establish himself at Versailles because in the remainder of the world it 
would-have been said, most unjustly, that the French Government was 
under German constraint. : 
Thé landings in French North Africa, "undertaken, as has been 
proved: with the aid of innumerable criminal generals and officers”, 
ruined all the armistice conventions. Nov. 11 he had not known 
of all the events which led up to the Anglo-American action, but he knew 
now that it took place at the express wish of those French elements 
which were once the warmongers, and which still had not disappeared. 
French generals and admirals had broken their word of honour towards 
Germany, and this forced him to recognize that any agreement with 
such elements was completely ‘useless. was sending Pétain, he'said, 
proof that since the occupation of Nov.,11 solemn assurances were 
again given which were broken the da ey were given. It had been 
ascertained that the Admiral, by his rance on Nov. 11 that the 
Navy in Toulon would fight against any enemy attack again deceived 
Germany and Italy, because on Nov. 12 he gave an order not to open 
fire ip any circumstances in the event of an eventual landing of British 
and American forces. A MAE 
Meantime, many other breaches of the e. had come to light. 


* 








? 


hardly missed an opportuhity SEHR to bring about a genuine ' 
e 
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- , He then informed Pétain that: Firsf, he knew the Marshal himse]f had 
no part in all this. Second, he (Hitler) had to representthe interests of a 
` people on whom war was imposed, and who were obliged to fight 
in helf-preservation against those who instigated the war and were 
carrying it on in order to destroy the whole of Europe, in the service of 
a Jewish Anglo-Saxon clique, partly European and partly extra- 
European. Third, he was forced to continue this war in the name of 
those millions, not only of his own people, who had freed themselves from 
the pressure.of a capitalistic and unscrupulous, exploitation and were 
not Willing to be for ever the victims of intérnational exploitation and 
of the final destruction of their nationality. Fourth, the people 
had no feelings of hatred against the French people, but “I as their 
leader ... am determined in no tircumstances to hand over Germany 
and Europe to by tolerating the machinations of those.elements 
which caused this dful war". He would accordingly oppose those 
who now apparently thought the hour had struck to create in the south 
of Europe a base for the aggression of extra-continental Powers. Fifth, 
this was why he had given the order to occupy Toulon at once and 
prevent the ships from leaving port, or to destroy them and break all 
resistance, if necessary, with the utmost use of force. This was not a 
fight against fouca nie officers and soldiers, but against warmongering 
criminals, and he had thérefore given the order to demobilize all those 
units of the French Forces which, contrary to the orders of their own 
Government, were being instigated by their officers to resist Germany 
actively. à i ; ` 


* 


Sixth, these measures were directed not against France or the French Í 


soldiers as such, and "it is my sincere hope", he said, “in which I know 
I am at one with-the views of my ally, that it may be possible once 
again to endow the French State with an army whose .officers will 
show obedience at least.to their own Chief of State". This step, he 
repeated, which had been forced upon him, did not in the-slightest 
diminish his wish to co-operate with France, and “it is my irrevocable 
decision to assist France in regaining her colonial empire Which, in spite 
of all assurances to the contrary, hàs been stolen by the Anglo-Saxans". 
It was never the intention of Germany and Italy to destroy the French 
colonial Empire or to wipe it out. f ` 

“It is now up to the French Government,” he concluded, ‘‘to accept 
the German measures" in such a way that at last the conditions for 
successful co-operation, should be created. Von Rundstedt had 
authority to make all necessary orders and agreements, "and will, my 

: dear Marshal, be at your disposal at any time". 

A military correspondent of the News Agency said that since 
the Anglo-American campaign in N. Africa there had been not 
only a generai loosening of State discipline in France, but a new 


conflagration bad threatened to out there. This would have: 


meant the creation of one arm of a potential military pincer which 


ieht have become a threat to.the German rear, and therefore France: 


to be subdued. The Agency said that the occupation of Toulon 


had been inevitable in order “to forestall the treacherous action of- 


` certain circles connected with de Gaullist elements". 


Nov. 29.—Berlin radio described the occupation of Toulon as the 


elimination of "the last -weak link in the Mediterranean bastion”. 


1152. 





Overnight,it said, Toulon 
system in the south and, 
Americans hoped to enter 
been closed". 


Dec. 3.—Goebbels in Das Reich sai 


dispute—so Mussolini 
situation". 


The Borsen Zeitung said he had revealed 


l 
l 
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had become 


thé centre of the German defence 
"the last doer through^which the British and 


the scene of their proposed second front has 


e correctness of which not even 


miscalculation of England. 


Dec. 5.—Goebbels, in a 


that recent events had eliminated France 
“Waiting for developments had cost her 
the occupation of the whole country", he; 


at the 


d it was now not a question of who 


, but of who would win and 


rts, with pitiless frankness, 
vailing situation—a delinea- 
& enemy has ever dared to 


gave an unvarnished picture of the world 


Mr. Churchill as the cardinal 


her Empire, her Fleet, and. 
said. “The broken oaths of 


French officers have destroyed all confidence. Who to-day would si 


an agreement with France after all this? 


GREAT BRITAIN 


We certainly will not." 
" 4 


Nov. 24.— Swiss protest against E of Swiss air space.. (Ses . 


Switzerland.) 


The Minister of Economic Warfare announced in the House of Lords 


measuresto be taken by the Government, 
and Netherlands Governments, to stop a 
es which was being organized by the 
obtain foreign currency. 


from the occupied countri 
Government in ofder to 


in association with the U.S. 


new: traffic in exit pee 


cy. Persons in neutral 





countries who acted as brokers in the traffic were to have their names. 


placed on the Statutory List and próc 
yments were 
In transactions for the benefit of the 

Nov. 25.—Mr. Eden stat 
full responsibility for the d 


~- persons making such pa 


de Gaulle on Nov. 21, and 
Mr. Churchill They had 


an 


it, which might hamper 


ljüimed as enemies, and’ all 


to bei regarded as being engaged 
enemy. : - 

ed in the House of Commons that he took 
ecision to postpone the broadcast by General 


the decision was taken in full agreement with - 


decided that th 
helpful at the present time during the 
oer m in Tunisia, and. they, could not 
owi i to happen, so far as they had the 
the responsible corimanders or make the task 
‘of the Allied troops more difficult. “In 


broadcast would not be 
ely tense and serious 

e the responsibility for 
wer to control 


al joint undertaking of this 


; character one has to be particularly careful not to do or allow anything 
which might give arrally ground for complaint that common difficulties 


have been 
da 


to withhold the broadcast". 


- 


vated”, he said. “This applies also to the field of 
of all kinds. H.M. Government therefore thought it right 
He added in a Government were in 


r 
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full agreement with President Roosevelt's statement on Nov. 17, 
regarding the negotiations with Darlan, and asked that the greatest 
discretion should be observed in utterances made during the existing 
critical phase of military operations. ~- 

Nov. 26.—Sir John Anderson announced in the House of Commons 
a number of increases in pay and allowances to members of the Forces, 
involving an extra charge of £5} million. z : ze 

Nov. 27.—Sir Archibald Sinclair, speaking to the Foreign Press 


- Association, stated that the Germans had suffered great losses of men © ` 


and equipment, but they were not broken, and, given new men and 
‘new équipment, they a ag no doubt to-recover in the coming spring 
what they lost during winter. But the pattern of the war had 
changed, and the United Nations had swung over to the attack, and 
had taken the initiative; the dispositions of the German High Command 
were now conforming to the Allies’ will. 3 

He said that perhaps the most striking feature of the N. African 
campaign was the complete integration of all the Services, and of the 
British and American Forces combined. When Rommel made his'final 
fling towards ‘Alexandria in August the German army was more 
heavily bombed by the British than ever before in the desert fighting. 
In the 16 w between the.stand at El Alamein and the ing of 
the battle on Oct. 23, the R.A.F. from t and from Malta made , 
172 attacks'on Rommel's supply bases in ca, and sank or ed 
over 100 ships, including-11 tankers, Pe & from the work of 
British submarines. Die the battle the .F. fought like heroes, 
making more than once over 1,000 sorties in a day. From the outset, 
they paralysed the enemy’s power to counter-attack. 

With regard to the other operations in N, Africa, he said that all the 
convoys from Britain had to throngh the Bay of Biscay, crossing 
the path of the U-boats, but British ai? patrols were so active that no 
Sup es attacked, and the convoys were never even sighted by any 
U-boat between the U.K. and Gibraltar. The Air Rorce` now a 
tremendous task in protecting the vast rearward services of supplies; 
etc., for the troops in N. Africa, and alsó, without waiting to complete 
their ration, to throw themselves into battle for air superiority 
over Tunis. In some ways this was the most difficult task, that the 
British or any other air force had attempted in the war. Bomber 
. Command had also played its part in the recent operations. They were 
biding their time for mass attacks on Italy, until the shock could come 
from all sides at once, but they had carried out "almost miraculous 
achievements" in bombing N. Italy.10 times récently. '"Why", he 
added, "should Italians fight for Germans in Russia, when Germany 
won't send a gun or a fighter squadron to defend Genoa or Turin?” 

Nearly one-fifth of the whole German air force facing the Russians 
before the N. African campaign had been moved to try to counter the 

lo-American offensive. In addition to the Italian air force, the 
R.A.F. was engaging in the home and African theatres more than half 
the German air force. un n 

Mr. Eden received General Catroux, French Delegate-General and | 
C.-in-C. on the Levant. ee : 

Nov. 29.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast. (Ses Special Note.) 
. Dec. 1.—The Bevéridge Report on the system of social insurance and 


1i 


«4 
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allied services was published, Cmd. 6404. It 
series of changes designed to consolidate an 


social insurance. They included the esta 
and health and rehabilitation services, 


^ 
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posed a far-reaching 
the system of 
lishment of y allowances 


and a plan to obviate mass 


o 


Roc pr to be effected by changes to ge a unified system, 


undér a Mini of Social Security. 

‘estimated to total {697 million in 1945 
the cost of existing schemes that year. 
would be borne by the. Exchequer. 


Security Budget was 
compared with £432 million, 
Of this increase {86 million 


The Paymaster-General, Sir William Jowitt, speaking in the 





'debate in Parliament ón the Labour 
'said the Government had decided to 
and Country Planning. In a sketch of 
danger of inflation would hang over 


lamendment- to the Address; 


itute a reni j of Town 
-war conditions he said the 


eir heads, and rationing and 


controls could not be immediately removed. . Given freedom from fear 


‘of ion, the prospects of an improv, 
out the world were almost unlimited. 
expansionist policy, and industrialists 
their fathers and grandfathers. 

He also: said that consultations 
methods of helping countries which suff 


standard of living through- 
trade they must pursue an 
ust not follow the ways of 


proceeding as to the best 
occupation, and dealt with 


questions of capital and labour, the post-war organization of industry, 


and of the 
labour must 
review were forestry,’ housing, land 
water-supply, etc. 


trade. Capital must? seek new opportunities, and 
prepared to be more Pons Other matters under 


velopment, agriculture, the 


Dec. 2.—Winding up the debate in Phrliament on post-war recon- 


struction Mr. Eden said the Paymaster General's 


was not the 


last word on the subject, and the programme would have to be more 


substantial Of world-wide problems he, declared that what the ; did 


now in the sphere of forei 
assume that foreign policy was in 


d it was a great mi e to 


na ce—would determine- what 
would happen, much more than their of the future. Main- 


tenance of peace after the war would 
operation with the U.S.A., Russia, and 


It would be essential to restrict for all 
Germany and Japan, and “a first and i 


sustained effort, otherwise they would ‘tn 


epend oh continuance of co- 
China, and would demand a 
what they had fought for. 
ime the ive powers of 
perative duty of the United 


Nations on the morrow. of victory to elaborate such a settlement as will 


make it impossible again for Germany 
force of arms". “That”, he said, ‘lies at 
be sheer folly to allow some non-Nazi 
then, so to speak, to trust to luck." . Th 
butes for any interhational organization, 


e root of the business. It will 
vernment to be set up and 
were 3 indispensable attri- 

if it was to have a chance of 


de motor her neighbours by 


succeeding; 1t had to be fully representative of the Powers that meant 
to keep the peace. The League of d the de was not. The Powers 


themselves should have the unity and 
agreed and positive decisions; and they 
, themrto give effect to their decisions. 
After the war they would have, in 
military 


e determinátion to arrive at 
ould have the force behind 





a 


submission, to make their i 
contribution to enable the United Nations to keep the peace. 


As to the world aspects of the post-war future, he commended Mr, 
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Welles's warning against isolation oh the one hand, and an attempt 
{tør purely idealistic motives to try to impose American standards on 
all peoples on the other, as the epitome of good sense. He himself did 
not visualize a world in which Russia, the U.S.A., and China would try to 
bring about some form of bigPower dictatorship, though when the war 
was over the big Powers would have a monopoly of armed strength. 
The nations of Europe were looking to them now for a message. . 
They could say, in efféct, that Europe was not their concern, and that 
it would be for the various countries to work out their destinies, but, 
“I pray we shall not give that answer", he said; “if we did, we should, 
abdicate our responsibilities and should be writing a charter for future 
German pha Rapper I should like our answer to be: ‘whatever we can 
do to help you to re-establish your ruined economies we will do. The 
Se nee Í vii riy be to build up an enduring system of defence , 
pe the possibility of renewed German aggression. We are pre- 
to make our own contribution to that system, and to do this 
use we understand full wel that the peace and security of Europe 
a inal of our own peace and security. Never again shall we turn our 
on Europe". - 
Mr. Morrison, referring to Mussolini's speech and figures of the 


' number of horses destroyed in air raids, sgid that in the London region 
. alone 1,150,000 houses were damaged in the 9 months of heavy attack, 
and in Sheffield, in only 2 raids, 85,000 were damaged. If Mussolini 


said the R.A.F. was aiming at residential areas, what would he say the 
Luftwaffe were doing over Britain? When Britain was “blitzed” the 


` British did not squeal. Mussolini was doing so. 


E 


Dec. 3.—Mr. Alexander reviewed in Parliament the naval operations 


leading to the North Africa landings, and gave details of the losses 


incurred (ses Military Operations, N. Africa.) Months of secret us 
tion had included the mounting of 1,250 A.A. D od on ships an. 

provision of stowage for ammunition. risks taken were 
considerable, but success in deceiving the enemy' was complete. Bel- 


- gian, Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, and Polish merchantmen took part, 


and the escort included Canadian, Polish, Dutch, and Norwegian 


,replying to a question in Parliament, said the Government 
were m consulted about lan’s assumption of office. as head of the 
Government in North Africa, and did not consider themselves bound 

y his pne PURI 
Cranborne, replying to a debate in the Lords, said there was 
nothing of “so far and no farther" in British colohial policy, and he 
foresaw the Colonies moving along the same road the Dominions had 
travelled. Of one thing he was certain: the Colonial Empire was not 


. coming to an.end. The work they had to do'was only beginning. He 


also foreshadowed oir increase after the war in the grants of money 
for colonial develo 

He emphasized "Rat th the loss of Malaya was due to a military failure, 
and not to lack of representative government. Tt had not been le 
to provide sufficient armaments to efaa it against the well-armed 


. and frained Japanese. They had not trained the natives to fight; 


' instead they had done much to advance education; and to promote 


their health by combating disease., - 
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‘Dec. 5.—Mr. Churchill, speakihg at Bradford, said that the good 
fortune of the month of November not be allowed to be anything 
.else but a means of striking er. e struggle was approaching 
its most tense “The hard core of Nazi resistance and villainy is 


not yet broken in upon", he said, and all£he British people could count . 


upon was their "strong right arm, horest hard-working hearts, and 
courage". The British and Americans broken into North Africa 
and had advanced in a short time from the Atlantic Ocean almost 
to the centre of the Mediterranean—a |distance of nearly 900 miles. 
But there were still 20 miles to go, and jwery hard fighting would take 
pee etor that small distance was dvercome and the enemy. was 
iven into the sea. - - 
He felt very glad that the British and 'Americans were now engaging 
. the enemy closely and not leáving an undue burden to be borne y the 
Russiens. The Russians were defendit their country and the British 
were defending theirs, but they were all defending something greater, 
the cause of “freedom dnd justice, of law against violence, of mercy and 
tolerance against brutality and iron d tyranny". This cause was 
moving “slowly, painfully, but surely, inevitably,.inexorably forward 
to victory", and after victory there would be a fairer and happier world. 
He warned his hearers, however, that enemy was tery powerful, 
. and considered that he had the to wear, if not to beat, the 
Allies down; he hoped to prolong the e so that differences might 
arise between friends and allies and th emocracies might be weary 
.of the war. . 7 
Dr. Benes, speaking at Manchester Uniyersity, said that no man in his 
senses could condemn Germany to the te of Carthage, but unless it 
was made clear that aggreasive war would always involve punishment 
and that civilized man weuld not accept crude racial theories and anti- 
Semitic cruelties, there would be no hope for Europe or humanity. . 
Mr. Attlee, in a speech at Wakefield, stated t there were four 










main subjects to be considered in post- social planning; unemploy-' 


ment, housing, freedom from want, and éducation. i 
New York reports stated that M. Maisky had called on Mr. Eden 
during the week end to tell him that the Soviet Government disliked 
the powers allowed to Admiral Darlan, ‘and feared the effects on the 
people in France arid in the occupied coüntries. . oe? 
- It was learned that the U.S. and Soviet|Ambassadors had both called 
on Mr. Eden receritly to discuss the plight of the Jews throughout 
Europe, where the Cenia were meetings or issuing orders 
to.bring about "'thé final solution of the Jewish problem”. Tus 
Dec. 7.—Mr. Churchill addressed a mi to the peoples of the 
British Far Eastern territories occupied by the Japanese, stating that 
a year before “one of the most wanton dcts of aggression reco in 
i ” had been committed, when J 
. ously” calculated that Britain, already 
in Europe, would not have the forces avai . 
inthe Far East. There was now a in the picture, since.the United 
Nations were turning to the a e storm which now lowers 


over Germany and Italy is spreading to &pan...the growing power 
of the United Nations will press y on till she is stripped of her 
conquests, punished for her treachery, deprived of her powers of 












le to save her possessions 


~ 


^ 
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evil. Retribution was always sure; it 1s now growing near" He there- 
fore called on the populations of:the, British tefritories in the Far East. ' 
to keep up their hearts, d ue progress which they had made in - 
civilization, side by side with tain, was only interrupted, and after 
- victory over the Japanese they. would go forward again together and 
find even closer comradeship. 
. lt was announced that Lord Linlithgow, “at the request of 
H.M. Government”, had consented to undertake a er extension 
for six months of his term as Viceroy of India. es 


GREECE 


Noo. 30.—Turkish reports stated that thé Germans had taken over 
the defence of the Greek coast and ports, and that several Italian units 
. had been removed and sent to the Dodecanese or to Italy. The Germans 

had also sent to Athens Neybacher, -the former mayor of Vienna, to 
take control in economic matters. 

Dec. 1.—Turkish reports described the morale of the Italian forces 
as very low,-and soldiers were stated to be co-operating with Albanian 
brigands in carrying off prominent Greeks to the hills and holding them 
for ransom. Matinies were also reported, leading to the execution of 

, se f - 


GUATEMALA E: , 


Nov. 30.—Dr. Salazar, the Foreign Minister, in Washington. (See 
U.S.A.) 


= ' 


HUNGARY g 


Dec. 5.—The Minister, of War was — to have ordered the 
cohscription of all Jews for labour service at the front. Those born 
between 1909 and ir A UL: 


Nov. 29.—Tbhe Sikh leader, Mr. Tara Singh, issued a statement at 
Amritsar announcing.that in the recent conversations he had had , 
with Mr. Jinnah, Me. aain had e opu e given 
agreement between Moslems and.Sikhs, the British Government could 
. not resist any demand made jointly by them. In return for Sikh 
endorsement of Pakistan, however, Mr. Jinnah was unable to offer 
iore than full minority rights for ‘the Sikhs. The Sikhs had ied 
that they did not admit the Moslems’ t to drag them out of India 
into à separate Pakistan State, nor wo d they i in any circumstances 
live under a Moslem' communal Government in Pakistan. The Moslems 
must be P to leave out of Pakistan that portion of the Punjab 
inhabited by the Sikhs, where non-Moslems were in a majority. The 
Sikhs also stated that, whether Pakistan was created or not, they 
favoured partition of the province as the most effective method of 
protecting Sikh interests. 

' Dec. 6.—The India Office announced that an average of over 68,000 
recruits a month had joined the Indian Army during June, July, 
August, and September. : All were volunteers. . 


possibility of further bombings. ‘In T 
-à 1 civili 
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IRAN er . | 
Nov. 30.—It was learned that the! Government was 
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Americgn financial mission, headed Hy 
reorganization and administration of the 
; * 





IRAQ 
(See-U.S.A.) 


ITALY 
_Nov. 25.—Thé Corriere della Sera ori 
tion, if not engaged in essential’ work 


“civilian mobilization" of' 
commentator, stated that “several 
evacuated". f 

Nov. 30.—The Stefani neag 
France had, by scuttling her 





eet, 


an 
Dr. Paugh, to assist in the 
national finances. 


f 


i ! | - 
Nov. 25.—President. Roosevelt's méssage to the Prime Minister: 


ed the whole civilian popula- 


to leave Milan in view of the 
in the Fascist Party secretary 


Fascists. Ansaldo, the radio - 


million Italians may have to be 


issued a statement declaring that 
lost everything. 


already without a State, France, by the blow struck at Toulon, volun- 


, 


tarily ceases to'exist as a Great Power, 
mistress of her destiny, since she has no 
left without political possibilities." — 
It was learned that the Socialist P. 
issued a “call to civil disobedierice". 
"Enough of War, Enough of loei 


, it stated. ‘She is no longer 


arms to determine it x Sheis: 


, working underground, had 
e manifesto began by stating . 


and said that military defeat,. 


"Since she is - 


already in sight, would bring about the 


end of the despicable, corrupt, 


and oppressive Fascist régime, which had reduced Italy to the status of 


a German colony. “Every one, even if 
that Fascism has driven the Italian 
Dec. 1.—The Popolo d'Italia stated 


only in his heart, now confesses 
le to disaster,” it declared. 
f the raids that “the Italians 


are not afraid. They do not want to hide behind their monuments . . ` 
If the Anglo-Saxons knew how many energetic people there are in 


Italy prepared to be killed rather 
themselves these shaméful demo 





give way they would save 
tions of propaganda. The 


cruelty and barbarity of the enemy well known. That is why 


Ttaly is at war". 


De. 2.—Mussolini, addressing the Fascist and Legislative Chambers, 


said he had “the vague impression that 
my voice again”, and he would give a 
30 months of war. The military 


e Italian people want to hear . 
eral statistical summary of 
of.Russia'had not come as à 


surprise to him—even from the point of view of quality, and he had 
long been convinced that a powerful State had come into existence in 


` the East. If there was a man in this 


war it was the President of the U.S.A. 
Italy showed that he deliberately wan 
idly by and let the United States fire th 
acting and her intervention was an 


because she was ‘unassailable and unconquerab 


she had become, if not the first and 
certainly among the richest. 


rld who diabolically wanted 
The provocations he cast on 
it, and Japan could not stand 
first shot. She did well in 
olute tee of victory, 
e. In a few months 
ichest country in the world, 


The landings in N. Africa were, he said) easily foreseen, and there was 


Ho 
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nothing glorious incthem because they took place with the complicity 
of the invaded. When things reached their climax, “ʻI informed Berlin," 
he said, "that the immediate and indispensable step was the occupation 
of all France, including Corsica". Proof became so clear that the esca 
of the Fleet was meditated that Toulon had to be occupied immediately. 
There was nothing hetoic in scuttling the Fleet, because only 2 people 
lost their lives and 17 were injured. 

The bombing of Italian cities had begun, and at Milan 30 houses had 
been destroyed and 411 badly damaged; at Turin, 161 and 874; at 
Savona, 6 and 44; and at Genoa city 187 and 1,006. Larger numbers - 
were slightly damaged. Casualties anong civilians owing to enemy 
action up to Nov. 30 were 1,886 killed and 3,332 injured. 

He then read from a letter he said had come from a prisoner in 
. English hands alleging that British officers beat Italian officers with 
sticks and forced them to carry baggage for coloured troops, and 
declared, “Cursed are the English, but more cursed still are the Italians 
who treat them well”. He next read the passage in Mr. Churchill's 
speech dealing with the offensive against Italy, and declared, “There 
is no longer an internal and external front in Italy; there is but one 
front. We mus evacuate our cities, especially of women and children; 
we must organize permanent and semi-permanent evacuation... We 
must also organize semi-permanent or even à nightly exodus, so that 
at night there only remains nd rsonnel in our cities. Germany 
has given us a powerful number of A ous ..." Churchill'saim was , 
to intimidate the Italian people, but they still had present in their 
veins the blood that flowed in those of the Romans, and they would 
hold hard: As for Churchill’s statement that “one, man only ‘has led 
Italy to this point", he said “I would like to know if the British Prime 
Minister has ever asked the British people whether they wanted a war. 
This is real democracy—it fails in its aim in the supreme moments in 
the life of a nation”: Admitting for a moment that they had stabbed 
France in the back, France in history had stabbed them a hundred 
times. "Churchill calls me a hyena’, he said; “He is said to be the 
descendant of a blue-blooded duke. I rate myself a much greater 
gentleman than this man who reeks with alcohol and tobacco". As for 
hyenas, England's history in the last 300 years was one long list of 
acts worthy of hyenas. England was the universal pirate and robber. 

After describing as a lie the statement that english speaking ple 
. had hitherto had great sympathies with the Italians, he declared, “We 
must hate the enemy from morning till night... We are faced with 
barbarians. We must react vigorously against all elements which tend : 
to make us languid.... The Italian people of all classes are admir- 
able... Only one woman in Genoa cried ‘peace’, and she was one of 
the wealthy bourgéoisie. The ordinary women of Italy are magni- 
ficent . . . they are the great and vital reserves of the country". 

Explaining why Italy was fighting on pef: side, he said, “We 
always had to choose between going with one side if we wanted tq be 
safe on our maritime frontiers or to go over to the other side if we 
wanted to “Feel safe on our Alpine frontiers”. The war was a sacred 
cause, and we are proud to pe in this battle of giants, which 
will transform the world . . . To-day the question is 'to be or not to be' 
... We shall march side by side with the Germans. Our comradeship * 


r 
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with Germany becomes every day deeper and more intimate. The great 
unity of the Axis includes Nazis, Fascists, Spanish Falangists, and 
many others... Britain is fighting to reduce the entire world to the 
state in which India is now. We must fight for the living, but we 
must a ‘the sacrifices of our dead. - dead cry, ‘Fight until 
victory’. e obey". A , 

Dec. 3.—Ansaldo, in a broadcast, said Mussolini had to speak to give 
yent to the confused feelings which overshadowed the reasoning of 
almost every Italian to-day. ‘Everybody feels", he said, “that Italy 
is not fighting the war for the fun of it, nor for the pleasure of a few 
enthusiasts, but in order fo keep her dignity and to prove to the world 
that the Italians were not a nation of pub-keepers, fiddlers, and 
tourist guides". Though the.future' was extremely sombre Mussolini’s 
heart-to-heart talk had pledged the nation to stick to it, if not for the . 
régime, at least for the fact that the English looked down on them, as 
though they were not capable of enduring a few air attacks, 


JAPAN 


Nov. 30.—Tojo stated in a broadcast on the second anniversary of 
the signing of the joint declaration by Japan, Manchuria, and the 
Nanking Government, that they were “absolutely sure of final victory, 
but we must fully realizé that there are still difficulties to be overeome 
in our future path". He said that the foundations for ultimate victory 
had been y laid by the brilliant successes so far achieved. “Under 
the most favourable conditions Japan is now scourging both Britain 
and the U.S.A., frustrating their persistent attempts at resistance, and 
scoring decisive victory after victory." He declared that the Greater 
East Asia war was the.greatest war ever known in the history of the 
world, and the difficulties still to be overcome made it all the moré 
necessary to draw still closer the ties between Japan, China, and 
Manchukuo. He concluded by “again. pledging our determination to 
fight out this great war to a victorious end”. 

Dec. 7.—An official report issued in To stated that up to Nov. 1 
losses of men (excluding -those lost in China) were 21,166 killed and 
42,577 wounded in the war, and that up to Dec. 1 aircraft losses were 
394, and ship losses 62. The Tokyo wireless announced that 40 war- 
ships and 65 merchant ships had been sunk and 22 damaged, and that 
596 aircraft had “dived into enemy targets or failed to return". Of the 

: 40 warships admitted sunk, one was stated to be a battleship and 3 
: others aircraft-carriers, and among the damaged ships were a battle- 
ship and 2 aircraft-carriers. 

The naval spokesman declared in a broadcast that a “certain number 
of powerful battleships have been placed in commission" by the Navy 
since the PE of the Pacific war and “are taking an active part". 
He also said '"'aircraft-carriers of unique construction” had also been 
completed and commissioned, in addition to cruisers and other war- 
ships. © l 


LIBERIA : N^ 
Nov. 29.—The Vichy. Chargé d'Affaires at Monrovia telegraphed his 
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resignation to Laval, and announced that he was joining the Fighting 
French. , 
Dec. 3.—Agreement with- 9. S. Government. (See edu 


LITHUANIA - ~ 4 
Nov. .24.—Swedish reports. ‘stated that the German authorities had 
' closed Kovno University owing to the anti-German spirit among the 
proteesom and students, a number of whom had been arrested. : 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Nov. 24.—Vice-Admiral Helfrich, C.-in-C. of the Navy in iae East . 
Indies, arrived in Eondon. 15 Dutchmen were executed by the Ger- 
mans at Arnhem for sabotage. 

The Government Information Bureau issued a statement in London 
revealing that, with regard to the German traffic in exit its, a 
tentative approach had recently been made to emigrate 500 utchmen. 
on payment of 5 million Swiss francs on condition that the Netherlands 
Government would agree to guarantee the interest of the loan, which 
was to be obtained from neutral bankers. The Government, in consul- 
tation with the &ritish and U.S. Governments, had decided that they 
could not yield to the German extortion, which could only prolong the 


misery of the people in the occupied territories by enabling the enemy ` 


“to stave off the day of his defeat", 

Nov. 27.—The German authorities issued an order requisitioning all 
church bells in Holland. 

Dec. 6.—Queen Wilhelmina repeated in a broadcast her announce- 
ment of her intention, after the liberation of her country, to hold 
a joint consultation about the structure of the future Dutch kingdom. 
She was convinced that it would be possible to reconstruct the kingdom 
on the “solid foundation of complete partnership", and she said-that 
she Visualized a Commonwealth in which all the Dutch colonies, 
together with the Netherlands, should take-part, with complete self- 

ce and freedom of conduct for each part regarding its internal 
affairs, but with a readiness to render mutual assistance". 


NEW ZEALAND 

Nov. 30.—The' Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Vichy, and the French Consulate in Wellington was closed. 

Dec. 2.—It was announeed that U.S. troops had arrived in the 
country, i 


NORWAY 


Nov. 26.—1,000 Jews were deported ftom Norway to Poland. 

Nov. 30.—Swedish reports stated that, following Swedish, Danish, 
and Finnish appeals, Professor Seip, former head of Oslo University, , 
bad been release drm concent RBOR gamp i Sergay aud TS 
interned in Berlin. 


4 


PALESTINE 
Nov. 29.—400 Rabbis from Palestine and Europe, meeting in | tle 
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Hurvath Synagogue in Jerusalem, decreed 4 days of mourning for the 
l million European Jews who had been murdered by the Germans. 


PERU i - " 
Nov. 27.—The Government were reported to be severing diplomatic 
relations with Vichy. 


POLAND | i 
. Nov. 25.—M. Stalin’s message to General Sikorski. (S2 U.S.S.R.) 
General Sikorski’s visit to the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


PORTUGAL 


Nov. 26.—Legations were created in Dublin, Cairo, Caracas, Lima, 

.- and Mexico. li T 

RÉUNION . a | ! 

. . Nov. 30.—The French National Committee in London announced 
that Réunion had joined Fighting France, and that the population of 
„the island, Civil servants, and local garrisons had rallied to General 
` de Gaulle. | 


RUMANIA 


Nov. 30.—Turkish reports stated that Dr. Maniu, the leader of the 
Peasant Party, had recently protested to Marshal Antonescu against 
the persecutions of the Jews in R ia. He also urged the Marshal 
to recall Rumanian troops from Russia, since their help for the Germans 
would only inflame Russian hatred towards Rumania, for which the 
Rumanian people would pay dearly ini the future. : 

Dec. 1.—Reports reaching Turkey ‘estimated Rumanian losses in 
Russia during the summer at 1,000 a day, 25,000 being at Stalingrad. 
The press was forbidden to publish more than 15 obituary notices a'day. 


SOUTH AFRICA | 

Nov. 24.—General Smuts arrived back in Pretoria from his visit to 
Great Britain. ; 

Nov. 28.—General Smuts told the press that there was stilla ‘“‘tremen- 
dous task” before the United Nations in the war; there was not “a 
clear road to victory", but there did exist “‘a clear road away from 
defeat". He said he had returned from Britain with favourable 
impressions of the British war machine. The Allies had great leaders 
in Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, ànd M. Stalin, with whom Hitler 
and Mussolini had no comparison. “Į feel that the position is quite 
sound", he said. “All that is wanted is hard fighting and good 


x ” 


P . 

Dec. 6.—General Smuts, in a broadcast to the British Empire on his 
visit to Britain, stated that the action of S. Africa in taking such a firm 
n Een after its past history in the Boer Wr, was 
the best evidence that could be produced as a denial of the charge’ - 
that the British Commonwealth system was based on imperialism and 
on the exploitation of its component peoples. ' 

He thanked Mr. Churchill for his leadership of the whole British 
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Commonwealth during the dark days of the war, and also for inviting 
' him to come to Britain to see the people's war effort. This visit had 
satisfied him not only as to the "det&rmined spirit of the PE as a 
whole, but also as to the measures taken for the defence of the island 
fortress against invasion". . With regard to criticism of the central 
war machine, he said he had regularly attended the meetings of the 
inner and larger War Cabinets, the Defence Committee, and the special 
meetings called to deal with particular phases of the war effort duririg 
the five weeks he was in London. There was a great difference in the 
central war marhines of the existing and the previous wars, but this 
was accounted for by the different circumstances of the two wars. The 
existing War Cabinet, Defence Committee, Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
had risen empirically, and not by a process of academic theory, nor by 
the working of trial and error, and he doubted whether any honest and 
. searching evidence dealing adequately with the- t war would .. 
result in any really different machine. The war machins was sufficiently 


flexible to be adapted to new situations, and this was most important.- . 


Real unity of direction and'control were centred in the leadership of 
Mr. Churchill, as with Mr. Lloyd George in the previous war, and the 
differences in the two leaders had led to differences in the-war machines. ~- 
"He quoted the setting up of a new special organization to deal with the 
U-boat menace, which he considered the "greatest danger", as an 
instance of the flexibility of the present war.machine. 


SPAIN. - "LG 
Nov. 27.—The French submarine Iris arrived in Barcelona from 
Toulon and was given 48 hours to leave. , 
Nov. 30.—The crew of the submarine Iris were interned. 
Dec. 7.—According to Morocco radio General Franco had recently 
warned Hitler that he would resist any German attempt to cross 
Spanish territory in order to take help to the Axisforces in Africa. 


SWEDEN . : RM 

Dec. 2.—A protest against the persecution of Jews in Norway was 
issued in the name of all the bishops in Sweden. ; i 
SWITZERLAND 

Nov. 24.—The Minister in London was instructed to deliver a “new 
strong protest" to the British Government following violations of the 
Swiss air space by the R.A.F. on Nov. 20 and 22. 
TURKEY 

Nov. 26.—Schworbel, head of the eastern section of the German 
Foreign Ministry, arrived in Istanbul. 


- 
^ 


URUGUAY : 
Nov.29.—President Baldomir announced that Señor Juan de 
Amezaga had been elected President, and Sefior Alberto Guani Vice-- 
President. They were to take office in March, 1943. Elections for the 
Legislatures were also held, and resulted in the-Liberal Democratic 
.. Colorado Party securing a majority of 4 to 1 over the Blanco Party 
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(the latter advocated strict reu ity). The Colorado Party also 
secured ie barato of oll the I0 Doctoris -- 

The new Constitution; submitted to a_plebiscite, was approved by a 
large majority. (Its terms aimed at bliminating the disproportionate 
voice in public affairs the reactionary pus had enjoyed by virtue of 
a provision assigning 15 out of the 30 seats in the Senate and 3 of the 9 
m in the Cabinet to the party which ran second in the national 

ections.) - : 

Nov. 30.—The President, in a statement, said he intended “to follow 


` a foreign policy of close solidarity with the nations of the American 


` 


Continent”, and to “co-operate intimately with the United States and 
Great Britain, because all the dem ies must work together for 
their common defence”. 

I - 


. l 
U.S.A. 2 

Nov. 24.—The vice-chairman of the] Maritime Commission stated in 
New York that while not one Li ship had been delivered at the 
time of Pearl Harbour, more than 400'had now been placed in service. 
Deliveries in the first 10 months of 1942 totalled 6 million tons, 20 per 
cent more than the total tonnage of stbel ships built b$ U.S. anys, 
during the best year of the World War programme. And by the end 
of 1942 8 million tons of seagoing ships would have been built. 

President Roosevelt, in reply to criticisms of the appointment of 
Mr. Lehman to head the organization $f relief in post-war Europe, said . 
the U.S.A. was definitely going to rehabilitate war-torn countries, for 
humanitarian reasons and also to sdfeguard the American pocket- 
book, to give all a good standard of liying, and as a measure likely to 
prevent wars in future. ; 

The British Ambassador stated at| Norfolk, Virginia, when asked 
whether he thought that Italy would] seek a separate peace, that he 
thought Italy would like to get out of the war, but that Germany would ' 
notlet her do so. British raids would increase Italy's desire for peace ` 
but “Italy is not a free country, and yeu will see her become more and 
more a German-occupied country. I is as much an occupied country 
as Belgium or France". He said there was no love lost between Italy 
and Germany, and Italy’s desire to get out of the war would put an. 
added'strain on Hitler’s war machine. Asked. whether he thought 


, Darlan could be trusted by the Allies, he sáid “Darlan must be judged: 
_ by his achievements". With regard to N. Africa, he said there might be 


some “‘tough spots" there before the campaign was finished. . 
It was learned that the Government, in.conjunction with the British 
and Netherlands Governments, had agreed to put all persons engaged 
in traffic in exit permits from the ocrapied, territories on their Pro- 

hibited List. í i - | 
Nov. 25.—Sultan of Morocco's m to President Roosevelt. 
(Sea Note on French North Africa.) 


President Roosevelt sent a message! to the Prime Minister of Iraq 


‘stating that the United Nations “will ods rest until the Arab world has 


been relieved of every vestige of the 

has so long hung over it". d 

*. The British High Commissioner in| Canada, speaking at Detroit, 
| BER 


- E 


t of Axis aggression which 
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defended the British colonial administration, stating that the principles 

governing it contained nothing inconsistent with the aims of the 

United Nations. Even among most backward native peoples the 

fundamental purpose. of British administration was to teach them to 

stand a little more pi NN their own political and social feet. He 
said that changes were to be expected in the British Empire after the 
war, and he hoped the Indian people would compose their differences 
and accept the freedom Britain was offering them. He claimed that the 

British people had kept the enemy at bay and the seas open, but added 

that the U.S.A. must be assigned the lion's share of the credit for the 

N. African campaign. G 

Nov. 26.—President Roosevelt ordered nation-wide petrol rationing 
from Dec. 1. - : 
. Nov. 27.—The Secretary of War stated, in a review of the military 
situation, that the Germans had failed in all their main objectives in 
Russia in 1942, and that they must withdraw from wide areas unless 
they could stop the Russian offensive. He thought the Germans would 
offer strong resistance in Tunisia, and estimated that they had between 
12,000 and 15,000 troops in eastern Tunisia in an area along the gulf 
and about 30 rgiles deep. They held good airfields at Bizerta, Tunis, 
Sfax, and Gabes, and also were. supported from strong air bases in 
Sicily, Sardinia, and S. Italy. Rommel apparently planned to make a 
stand at El Agheila, where the country gave him some chance of 
' resistance. He described the driving back of the Japanese in New 
Guinea by the Americans and Australians as “one of the outstanding 
performances of the war’. > i 

Nov. 30.—Mr. Hull told the press that unrest in Italy had reached 
such a pitch that "explosive developments" were expected there 
shortly by the U.S: Government. He also said he hoped there would be 
a revolt in Albania, and he thought it was the high duty of every 
Albanian and other right-minded citizen to shoot on sight any soldiers 
of an occupying army found there. , 

Gen. Sikorski arrived in the U.S.A. at the invitation of President 
Roosevelt. The Foreign Minister of Guatemala also arrived on an 
official visit. . - à ' 

President Roosévelt received Mr. Lyttelton, who later told the press” 
that the war could be won by the Allies in the period from June, 1942 
to June 1943, though he could not say definitely that it would be. What 
could be said was that a victorious end for the Allies was now assured. 
As to production plans for 1943 he said: such plans as he had been able 
to make in Washington were not pee ore because the strategic 
initiative rested with the enemy, but it was now with the Allies. The 
integration of production was going ahead, and the assurances he had 
been given in Washington enabled Britain to see how best to use her 
man-power and plan her prodüction. The peak of output had not yet 
been. reached in Britain, and that of aircraft would increase greatly 
in 1943: - ] 

Dec. 1.—Final results of the Congress Elections were: Senate: Demo- 
crats, 57; Republicans, 38; Progressives, 1:: House of Representatives: 
Democrats, 221; Republicans, 211; American Labour, 1; Farm Labour,: 
1; Progressives, 1. Of the Governors of States 24 were Democrats, 23° 
Republicans, and 1 a Progressive. : a 
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Mr. Hull received the Foreign Minister of Guatemala. It was an- 
nounced in Washington that ah agreement had been reached with 
Canada for the lowering of trade barriers, and the extension of the 
production and exchange of consumption goods for “the satisfaction 
of human needs". An exchange of Notes set forth the principles which 
would guide the two countries in their approach to the problem of 
economic settlements after the war, and the two Governments formally 
agreed that post-war settlements must be of a sort to promote mutually 
adyantageous economic relations, as well as the improvement of 
world-wide economic relations. 

Dec. 2.—Col. Knox, addressin the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, said the country would be “ùp to their necks in the war in the 
year ahead”, and “until we are in this thing up to our necks we cannot 
hope to end it". In 1942 the Government would have spent on muni- . 
tions and war construction alone $46,000 million, but next year they 
would spend over $70,000 million, of more than $200 million a day. 
And a much larger proportion of 1943 production would be combatant 
war material than in 1942. 

The horizon was brighter than it had been since Hitler to make 
war. Most important of all, the masks were off at lest. e soul of 
France, which never bowed to defeat, twas free to fight the common foe 
again. “Stricken France", he said, “begged for our help in June, 1940; 
we could not respond. But now we can, and we say to the French: 
‘Take heart; the aid you asked for is at hand; we are coming, and we 
are very near'. Everywhere Hitler has sown the seeds of hate; every- 
where he will reap the whirlwind”. | 

. Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking at a Pilgrims’ Dinner in New York, 
said Canada had nearly 600,000 in dctive service, of whom 180, 000 
. were already oversea. The Navy was doing over one third of the work 
of convoy escort across the Atlantic, and patrolling the Caribbean and 
both coasts of North America. 17 gorvettes helped to escort U.S. 

troops to North África, and in the convoy were 40,000 mechanized 
Canadian vehicles. 

As to production of material Canada had the secónd largest tank 
arsenal in the world and one of the largest small arms plants; she had 
already turned out over 300,000 military vehicles, and was producing 
' 400 aircraft a month. But her effort could never have reached these 

roportions ““but for the co-operation we have received from the United 

States from the very outset of the 

The war for freedom would not havé been won when fear of German 
and Japanese domination had been removed, but only when human 
welfare and social security became the main concern of men and nations. 
Nationalism was the strongest political, and industrialism the strongest 
. economic, force in the modern world. | 

Dec. 3.—It was announced that an agreement with the Liberian 
Government had been signed on March 31 giving the United States 
the right to construct, control, use, and defend airports in Liberia for 
the duration of the war; also to assist in the defence of any part of the 
Republic which might be liable to attack. 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in Washington as the guest of 
the President.’ In a message to the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Congress the President said ithe natural impatience of the 
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American people was such that they often failed to realize that the 
things they had determined wholeheartedly to do were not fulfilled | 
merely by desire but through painful toil. Despite their determination 
to equip the armed forces adequately they had not been able, in a doe 
of war, to reach the full objectives of production. Obstacles as 

the manufacturers had faced had presented themselves in the cids of 
Government, agriculture, and labour. They must realize that in 
periods of great strain perfection of effort was not easy to attain. Taken 
as a whole; however, the people had met this threat to their security 
as they had all others. The “tremendous undertaking” of converting 
the country from the pursuits of peace to those of war should reach 
peak force 1n 1943. 

Dec. 5.—The Navy Department issued particulars of the losses at 
Pearl Harbour a year previously. All 8 battleships there were hit, 5 
“being sunk or rendered unserviceable, 3 destroyers, a large oe 
dock, and 2 auxiliary vessels were sunk or rendered unserviceable, an 
3 cruisers and 2 auxiliary vessels were damaged. The only total loss 
was the obsolete battleship Arizona; all the others damaged and some 
of those sunk were now back in service, and the rest were being salvaged 
and repaired. Losses in personnel were, Navy and Marine Corps: 
2,117 killed, 960 missing; and 876 wounded. Army: 226 killed and 396 
wounded. Aircraft losses were 80 Navy and 97 y aircraft. At least 
48 Japanese bombers were destroyed, and 3 midget submarines were 

sunk. 

President Roosevelt transferred to the War Man-power Controller 
the power to regulate hiring^of labour in industry, and to set 
up a system of labour priorities, putting an end to the voluntary 
enlistment of men between 18 and 38. 

The Office of War Information issued a report stating that during 
1942 approximately 49,000 'planes, 32,000 tanks and self-propelled 
artillery, 17,000 A.A. guns larger than 20 mm., and 8,200,000 tons of 
merchant shipping had been produced The goal for the year had been 
reached in merchant shipping, but production had fallen behind in other 
categories. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Welles broadcast an address at the dedication of a _ 
memorial to President Roosevelt’s mother, in which he said that the 
foreign policy of a nation must inevitably be a policy of self-interest, and 
thérefore, from the standpoint of narrow and selfish self-interest alone, 
he asked the American people if they did not consider that they would 
have been better advised 20 years before to have joined with the other 
Allies in- promoting international order, and that if they had been 
willing to bear their fair share in maintaining that world order they 
would not have needed to fight at present.’ The security of America 

` at present depended upon her close collaboration with the other United 
Nations in fighting the common enemy, and this association of free 
peoples of the United Nations was equally essential after the war was 
won, in order to maintain the necessary international co-operation. 

President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Wickard, the Secretary for 
Agriculture, as National Food Administrator, with complete control 
over the production and distribution of food. 

Dec 7.—Lord Halifax, in a speech at Baltimore, said he was not going 
to make excuses for the British Empire, and thát he was proud of what 
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the British T had done over Ls years for sns at people 
. throughout 







ty, justice, and the right to 

live, speak, think, and worship in fr e British Commonwealth - 
had been one of the greatest unifying forces the world had ever seen, 

and had found this unity thr versity “by the magic stone of 
freedom". With regard to India, he said that the problem could not be 
simply stated in terms of one people d struggling to be free of another 
struggling to keep them down. It wasia complete fabrication to suggest 
that the Cripps mission had failed because Sir Stafford Cripps had been 
overruled: in his negotiations by. Landon. The mission had failed 
because the ''minorities in .India;! headed by some 90- million i 


Moslems, were quite unwilling to 





- would plàce them under the Indian Congress, Party; and the Congress 


Party, which is, of course, a political machine and not a legislative. 
body, was equally unwilling to come to terms with the minorities'*. " 
The offer still stood, he said, and meànwhile' recruits for the Indiah 
forces, all volunteers, were coming in at the rate*of 70,000 a 
month. 

Lord Halifax concluded by ana that no one should object to 
reasonable, constructive criticism of the war effort, but when criticism 


-was obviously used by enemy pro dists; then it e a hostile 
act, just like an act of sabotage, to it on. : 


The Office of War Information ounced that the-armed forces 


had suffered 58,307 casualties in the year of the war, the Army’s g 


-U.S.S.R 


` stated that he shared the hope that 


casualties numbering 35,678 of the to 
: = , 
| E - 

Nov. 24.—M. Molotov sent a m e to Mr. Eden in reply to his 
greetings on the 25th anniversary af the foundation of the Soviet 
State, saying that the recent British| victory in the struggle against 
the common: enemy ened still further the DE of warlike 
comradeship uniting the British -an pem pe and brought, 
nearer the day of the smashing blo tlerite tyranny. 
“I fully share the wish expressed by you," S P he said, “that these com-, 
radely relations between our two les, consolidated by the blod 
shed on the field of battle, shall be voted after victory to the task 
of re-establishing the peaceful life of the nations". A similar message 
was sent to Mr. Hull. 

Nov. 25.—M. Stalin sent a message|to Gen: Sikorski in reply to his 

congratulations on the 25th anni of the Soviet Union, and 
e realization of the principles of 
friendship, mutual help, and common [interests in the fight against the 
German invaders would ensure lasting friendship and good-neighbourly 
relations between the Soviet. Union and the reborn Polish Republic. 

Nov. 28.—M. Stalin sent a message to the U.S. Secretary of. War 
thanking him for his greetings.on the 25th anniversary of the Soviet 
Union, and congratulating: him on jthe successes achieved by the 
Anglo-American campaign in N. Africa, which “foreshadow and bring 


closer a shattering blow by the ier of our three nations 






against our common enemy— Hitler y. 
. Dec. 6.—4 delegation from the Mongolian People’s Republic, headed 


drca NE | 
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by the Prime Minister and including the secretary of the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party, arrived in Moscow. . S 
YUGOSLAVIA -` . 

. Dec. 5.—All military leave in Serbia was reported to have been 
cancelled, and new measures taken to deal with sabo on the rail- 
ways. The execution of 13 men for belonging to Gen. Mihailovitch's 
army was reported, and of 11 “Communists” for preparing acts of sabo- 
tage. The strength of Mihailovitch's army was stated to have in- 
creased by 30,000 men in recent weeks. M 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF EVE 


'" AIR TRANSPORT 
SoME INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS! A 


INTERNATIONAL air transport in the future will be affected, to a 
. degree not yet determined, by the control necessary to ensure military 
security. Subject to this, and while the extension of international 
civil aviation will depend on the international political relations which ~- j 
may be established after the war, it is 'none ‘the less true, and perhaps 
of more urgent importance, that the future of international relations 
_ may depend on the immediate post-war measures for’ the re-establish- 
ment of international air transport services. 


. I. INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICES 


A. The Situation at the Outbreak of War 

At the outbreak of war there were two international air conventions 

in force for the regulation of international dviation—the Paris Conven- 

. tion of 1919 and the Pan-American Havana: Convention of 1928. In 
both conventions private flying was left free, but the establishment of 
regular international air transport services was subject to the consent 
of the States flown over. Over most of the world these services have - ` 
come into operation as the result of hard bargaining between sai of^ E 
Governments conducted with strict regard to reciprocity. For Europe 
alone about a hundred reciprocity agreements had been rancid. 
Most of the Latin American countries, however, were not in a position 
to conclude reciprocity agreements, since they had not made prepara- 
tions for Pe international services to the U.S.A., Europe, or other 
pee of the wor ld; and consequently the foreign air companies that 

entered Latin America have done so under concessions negotiated 

directly between the Governments and companies. - 

' In all the principal countries air rt hag been subsidized in 
some form or other by the State and subjected to a measure of State 
control, sometimes amounting to complete control -For reasons 
connected with security, trade, imperial policy, prestige,’ etc., air 
transport has largely become an instrument of Sate olicy, and it is 
safe to say that no air transport company has at free to pursue 

` a purely commercial policy. Virtually all European countries have 
based their subsidy arrangements on the amalgamation of their air 
companies to form a national corporation, which has a practical 
monopoly as against other undertakings of the same nationality and 
1'This article ıs based on material used in the preparation of a-volitme on 1nter- 
national air transport which 1s to Li io be published ander the auspices of the Roya 


will form part of a comprehadatve ioci 
ot the whole problem of ınternational transport and communications. 
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ee Se 
is r ed by ifie State as its "chosen! instrufnent". One result óf this 
. has that negotiations for international air services have usually 


been conducted by Governments and iot by companies. 
“In spite of political rivalries these | government-supported nationál . 
aif corporations have been forced, in tHe relativély confined air space of 
Europe, to come to terms one with another as the only alternative . 
to ruinous competition. -Among dei have Ed a system: of 
~ line pools, analdgous td the pools established by some shipping’ con- 
ferences; that is to say, a-separate popl has been established for each 
international route. This system of ling has in the course of time 
spread outside Europe to the transatlantic and African routes. The 
International Air Traffic Association served as the clearing house for 
the pools and as the central agency} for the companies in so far as 
concerhed the general organization of services and the conditions of . 
MPa Many routes, however, were still operated without a pool, 
. those to the Far East. 
otwitbstanding extensive pboling, the European air services could +- 
only be maintained by means oí hea y subsidies. -The European air 


', network was much less efficiently org and tnvch less economically 


^ 


. many fróntiers, too mahy national 


ivalries, too many small com- . 


. operated than the domestic network|of the U.S.A. ‘There were too ` 
ae organization, and too little | 


panies, too little development of 
rationalization generally. 5 

The aif services, in operation or planned, of the principal air Powers 
at the outbreak of war were briefly as} follows:. 2 
(^ Great Britain had concentrated on | e Imperial routes to Canada, 
South Africa, India, the Far East, and Australasia. She was poorly ` 
represented in Europe and had not entered South America or the West 
_Indies. The round-the-world All R Route could not bridge the 
""Pacific owing to the prohibition by ithe United States, for security - 
reasens, of landing by foreign aircraft t at Hawaii. The transatlantic 
, Toute to Canada was to have been operated under a working arrange- 
' ment between British Overseas Airways and Pan-American Airways. . 
A West Indian Service was established after the outbreak of war, 
but plans for a South American servicd had to remain unfulfilled. 

„United States lines, chiefly under the management of Pan-American 
Airways, were in operation to the t and West coasts of South 
America, the Caribpean, Great Britain, Portugal, West Africa, the 
' Far East, and Australasia.. They wer iue additional services to 
Europe and in particular to “France d Italy: After the outbreak of 
war the Americans took over the T, African route to the Sudan 
and were flying from there to India and Chiría.. These extensions were 
made largely for military reasons. Th possession of Hawaii gave them . 
the monopoly of tbe Pacific—a positi n unique in the whole world. 

France. In addition to & number of European services, French air 
companies were o ting to South; America, the French African 
Colonies, and the Far East, and were preparing to connect up West 
‘Africa to Indo-China via Jibuti. The-French transatlantic service had 
not come into operation by the the outbreak of war. THe South American 
service was | pooled with the German 

Germany may be said to have, played a leading part in the European 
air transport. The Lufthansa had ad pooling agreements with 
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.foreign companies than any other European air tuspast undertaking, 
„and German services reached into &lmost every European .coun 
Germany also ran services to South America and the Far East. 
. North A dentis service had not come .intó ed operation by iie 
outbreak of war. The Lufthansa also contro ed several’ services’ in 
South America. . 
Italy had some European services and.also services to Soutli America, 
the Middle East, North Africa, and East Africa. | 
Japan had a network of lines in South East Asid and was preparing 
to run a service to Europe via India. Her eastward a 
impeded by United States control of the Phili rines and 
The U.S.S.R. kept almost entirely -aloof from jafernational air 
services, although at one. time or another Russian services were in 
- operation to Sweden, Germany, Bulgaria, Afi ghapistan, and China. * 
"The only other European an Bowers of any Tapore were Belgium, 
which had a line to the Congo, and the Netherlands, which had a line to 
the East Indies and Australia and was p to operate across the 
*. Atlantic to the Netherlands West Indies. Of the British Dominions, ' 
Canada, South Africa, and" Australia operated international services, 
usually in co-operation with British Overseas Airways. PR 
The competitive power of the principal air countries-depends on a 
"variety of factors, but their relative importance has beeri obscured by 
the overriding factor of government subsidies. Up to the outbteak at 
war no international—and still more no intercontinental—service had 
been possible without subsidy; and hence the foreign air network of a 
. Country tended to correspond in magnitude to the extent that the 
Government was prepared to finance it. 
e competitive factors that enter into consideration are: 
Geographical situation with regard to traffic routes and key points, 
e. E ys U. ve with réspect to Latin America and the Pacific; Japan with 
t to the Pacific and the Far East; Germany with respect to Europe; 
and Great Britain with respect to the Atlantic- Hawaii, Bermuda, 
' Newfoundland, and the Azores have proved to be important key points. 
(b) The possession of outlying territories "which provided useful 
counters. 
(c) Cost differentials in aircraft construction and operation. ;These, 
-of-course, are affected by subsidies. - 
d) The safety, speed, and comfort of aircraft. 
d The quantity of-aircraft available. “ - = > 
) 








The'efficiency of the service. 
The commercial technique of the operating corners i. e. their 
skill and enterprise in attracting custom 
À) ‘Co-operation between the Government, the aircraft construction 


industry, and the operating company. This tion has perha 
been most marked in Germany and Japan, àn ts effect could 
plainly seen in Latin America. 


B. The Future Outlook = l 

Before the war. international air transport was a rapidly expanding : 
' industry: between 1930 and 1938 world route mileage more: than > 
doubled and aircraft more than trebled:’ There is no reason to 
suppose that expansion not continue to be rapid after the war, but - 
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the share of each separate un the general expansion will depend 
on several factors—in the first place ithe future legal, commercial, and 
military regimes. of ait transport; and ın the second, the resources in 
aircraft and personnel that each try is able to muster. 

. The main alternatives as regards legal regimes are: : ' 

(a) Maintenance of sovereign rights over the nationalàir space and 
"consequently majntenance of the reciprocity system, with all its impedi- 
ments to free development. " 

`,  .(b) Freedom of transit: (i) without landing at all; (ii) with escale 
ae . 

"(c) Freedom of the air, analogous to freedom of the seas. The com- 
mercial implications of this are dealt pith below. From the technical 
standpoint it would bring with it the'problem of safety ın the air and 
at air ports, particularly as regards ov ding; and from the political - 

: . standpoint thefe might be some ies on the score of national 

The commercial alternatives seem to be: a a 

(a) Mainténance of the Spun luba n pave whereby there was open ` 
competition on some routes and pools on others. 

(b) Formation of regional as distinct from line poo. There might, 

' for intahce, be continental, intercontinental, and: inter-imperial pools. » 

(c) Complete internationalization of air transport either in Europe- 
alone or throughout the world under;some such arrangement as that 
proposed by, France at the Disarmament Conference in 1932 and 1933. 
This would entail the formation of genuinely international companies 
in which Governments could, if they wished, be shareholders. this- 
connection some attention will probably have to be paid to the question 
of co-ordination between: air transport and shipping, at any rate in sa 
far as concerns passenger traffic. i 

. governments will continue to subsidize both air transport and shipping 
and at the same time leave them to compete freely with each other. . 
It may be that after this war there will be some international control 
' of military aviation of a kind suggested;at the Disarmament Conference. 
Such.control, to be completely"effective, would have to extend to civil 
aviation both as regards public services and private flying. 

The future international regulation of aviation may profoundly 
affect commercial interests. The instithtion of absolute freedom of the 
air would bring about drastic changed in the conditions under which 
international air transport is carried on. Japanese services could 
eventually operate all over Europe, European services could operate 

- all over America, American services ceuld operate all over Asia. The 
commercial history of the freedom of the seas, with its incessant rate 
wars, and its recurrent national rivalries and ill feeling, might easily be 
repeated in an accentuated: form. It must be remembered that the 
seas have been free for over 200 UE that national antagonisms 

. were violent right up to the outbreak bf war. In fact, freedom of the 
' seas was rapidly coming to mean freedom to indulge in State-subsidizéd 
competition. To meet the catastrophic situation in which shipping 
found itself a few years ago the FrenchiGovernment pro an inter- 
national agreement for the limitation of tonpage, coupled with govern- 
ment lud for sbipping conferences and pools. Something of.the 
kind may well be required if freedom `qf the air is to be a real benefit. 
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But itis easy to see that any such sahara pr "" a fair distribution 
of tonnage among the competitors. It wo y be likely to be 
. 'accepted if the basic distribution of tonnage had -beer violently dis- 
turbed through exceptional circumstances. 

Somewhat similar considerations would enter in if the future com- 
mercial regime df air transport should be-one’of general pools or outright 
internationalization. There could be no pooling or internationalization 
without some form of national quotas, and any ágreement would 
probably require as an essential condition for its conclusion an approxi- 
_ mation to equality in the quotas of the leading partners. 

-` The effect of a mili regime of control E or of considerations of 
safety at airports would: similarly tend to establish a sort of quota 
system for each country, not only for its military contribution but also 
as regards civil public air services and possibly even private aviation; 
and there might arise a conflict between the legitimate commercial 
aspirations of a particular country and the limiting policy.of the inter- 
national control authority acting in the interests of collective security. 

Of the six great Powers that were active in international air transport 
in 1939—-Great Britain, U.S.A., France, Germany, Italy, and Japan— 
only the first ino could be confidently expected to retain their leading 
position on the resumption of peace. Germany, Italy, and Japan will 
almost certainly be debarred for some years from participating in 
international services, at any rate on a large scale. The aircraft to run 
these services will at the start have to be provided from’ the-existing 
civil transport ‘planes of the United,Nations, their military transport 
"planes, surrendered Axis transport 'planes, and converted bombers. 


II. THE AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


Before the war the production of ciyil aircraft, compared with the 


production of military aircraft, was not on a large scale. In 1938 it was 
estimated that the whole world possessed just under 30,000 civil 
aircraft, of which 2,000 were employed in regulat air services. In 1939 
Germany alone claimed to possess some 30,000 military aircraft. The 


. war has enormoysly widened the gap between production for civil and 


for military purposes. There has been i increasing divergence between 
military combat and civilian types of "planes but at the same time 

increasing requirements of transport 'planes correspon more 
closely to evitan to supplement military combat 'planes, 
similar to the demand for merchant sbips to supplement naval vessels. 


As far as is known, only fhe U.S:A. and Germany are producing trans-* 


port 'planes on any considerable scale, while the production of combat 


„aircraft has everywhere grown by leaps and bounds. 


The return of peace will give urgency to the immense task of turning 
over hundreds of aircraft factories and millions of aircraft workers to 
civil employment. If the change-over is to be accomplished with.the 
minimum of dislocation, it seems obvious that it must be carefully 
planned well in advance; and in the first place it will be necessary to 

ve an'ápproximate estimate of the factory ity and workers to 
be retained for the manufacture of civil and ‘military aircraft. Much 
will of course depend on the future policy of the United Nations in the 
matters of air transport and military aviation, and it therefore séems 
desirable that this should be worked out as soon as practicable. 

] 
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. Hitherto the export trade in aircraft has been subject to no inter- 
national restriction, apart from a few provisions of negligible economic 
importante in the Arms Traffic Convention of 1985, applying to parts 
‘of Africa and the areas round the Red Sea. Under a stricter regime of 
international control; however, it may be more difficult for an exporting 
industry to develop to the limit of ercial ility, and so lo 
as there is uncertainty on this score so long it be difficult for the 
^. industry to make plans for.the future. | With a co-ordinated system of i 
. international air services it might .be possible for manufacturers, by 
international arrangements, to share the world's export markets for 
cras ln : : g 


ry 


III. CONCLUSIONS Ex 

From the above considerations it would seem that, for the furtherance 
of good international relations through the greatest possible develop- 
ment of civil international transport, the war restrictions of 
international air services at the whim! of State will have to be 
modified, at least to the extent of allowing freedom of transit across 
national territories with the technical stops en route. This increase of 
freedom is only likely to be d to under some system for the fair 
apportionment of national in |future international services. 
Such a system would have to be flexiblb, to allow for the admission of: 
countries temporarily unable to icipate and of newcomers into the 
field. It is important that each of these countries should be in a position 





settlement which might arise if urgent |developments had to be pést-:,. 


to take up its allotted ‘quota without en to avoid the strain. op any 


poned simply because the country d ated to carry them out was 
not ready, while some -other country|was, although it had already 
exhausted its quota. : ] 
, Should the firm steps towards international d of air ` 
services break down, there will be er of reversion to the pre-war 
situation of unrestricted international tivalry backed by the exercise 
of unlimited sovereign rights. Such a [failure might have dangerous 
repercussions on the whole post-war inthruatiónal political situation. 
`”  H.O.M. 
4 | Y 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN NCH NORTH AFRICA 
. A DAY-TO-DAY RD 


Dec. 7.—Berlin radio stated that Admiral: Michelier, C.-in-C. of the 
French Naval Forces in Africa, had en over the French Fleet at 
Dakar. -Radıo Morocco stated that he called on Maj.-Geh. Patton, 
the U.S. Commander in Morocco. : 

Dec. 9.—Darlan’s Government ordered all Germans in the Algiers 
area to report to the police, fhose not appearing being subject to 
arrest. The French authorities in the forward area of Algeria near 
Tunisia rounded up 200 Axis sympathizers. 

M. Boisson, Governor-General of French West Africa, stated at 
Rabat that Dakar and the rest of French Africa intended to intervene 

. against Germany with their full armed ids when they had received 
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. materials and equipment from America. He denied that Dakar had 
ever been used by the Germans as-a submarine base or for any other 
purpose. He said that all the fleet and military forces at" present 
in W. Africa formed one fighting unit under the Governor-General, 
and the ships were under the direction of Admiral Michelier. 

Dec. 13.—Radio Morocco broadcast a speech by Darlan, addressed 
to the Moslems of Frénch N. and W. Africa. He said that'the latest 
events had changed the whole, course of the war. Hardly had the: 

* Allies landed in N. Africa when Germany broke the terms of the 
armistice and invaded the former unoccupied zone; the'gallant heroism 
of French sailors, However, prevented the Germans from id the. .: 
Fleet. “The Moslem people know what tortures Italians have inflicted 
upon the Moslems at Tripoli, in Albania, and Abyssinia”, he said. The 
Moslems in Syria, Egypt, and N. Africa desired the end of the reign of 

* those dictators responsible for the war, and he promised that the 
‘armies of France; the Allies, and the Moslems, closely united, wonld 

' throw back from Tunisia into the sea “the despicable Italians and their 

German masters". Fighting would be hard, but the enemy would 

eventually be driven out of Tunisia, and then, he continued, “we will 

fire and sword ‘into Italy and avenge the innocent victims of 

Italian barbarity". Italy had practised its barbarity first against the 

Moslerhs, and thus it became a noble duty for the Moslems to take 

part in the war. Together with the French, the Moslems would fight for 

a better world “in which the weak will be protected and there will be 

freedom for the smaller people in Europe". 

. Morocco Radio broadcast a statement by the Governor-General of 
French W. Africa, stating that the situation there had clarified itself - 
and the French had but one duty—"'to work, prepare, and fight when 
the time comes". The discussions between French W. Africa and tbe 
, Allied authorities were carried out in an atmosphere “of worthy 
motives, complete understanding, and cordiality". These arrangements 
safeguarded French sovereignty in W. Africa, and had the aim of the 
liberation of the mother country. As soan as war materials arrived a 
modern army would be formed in W. Africa, while in the economic 
field she would contribute to the common needs of the Allies. > > > 

Dec. 14.—Washington rts stated that the American Consulate at 

* Dakar had informed the U.S. State Department that all British subjects 

' interned in W. Africa had been released by the French authorities. , 

It was learned that the British Consulate-General at Algiers had been 
reopened. Xu 

Dec. 16.—Admiral Darlan issued a statement in’ Algiers'in which he 
said that.French Africa, with the Allies, must-make the maximum. 
military effort for the defeat of Germany and Italy, and this could only 
be accomplished by the unity of all citizens, regardless of;political or 
religious opinions. The French authorities in Africa, liberated from’ 
Axis restrictions, would adjust the situation in accordance with French 
national traditions, and, he continued, “once France and the French 
Empire are free from this yoke, the French people themselves will 

- decide freely the form of government and national policy they desire". 

' He said that he as High Commissioner had y granted full and 
complete amnesty to all against whom action had been taken because, 
of sympathy to the Allies, and cértain of them had been given high 

B . 
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posts- itt the High Commissariat. he had restoted to their proper 
ranks-all Army officers who haq been suspended from office because of 
rendering aid to the Allies; prisonérs and internees of the Unitéd 
Nations been promptly eise and their travel to the seaboard 
“expedited. He said he was o izing a body of representative private 
citizens to work with him in'an advisory and consyltative capacity in 
carrying ån official business. He had begun the restoration of rights . 
to those persons from whom these been taken on account of race, 
and measures;had been taken to stdp immediately all persecution- of: 
the Jews which might have resulted from laws passed‘in France under 
German pressure. The announced imei i 
















‘tolerance and respect for rights". 
ment in N. Africa-and therefore Vich 
had little or no application, while c: 
which the Allied authorities partici 
for military reasons. | . 3 
On the mili side, substantial units from French N. and W. Africa 
` were fighting under Gen. Giraud side by side with the United Nations in 
Tunisia. post and airfield facilities, including the services of officials 


ere was little industrial develop- 
laws prejudicial to labour unions" 

ip of the press arid radio, in’ 
ted, was only such as was neces- 


and technicians, had béen made available for use by. the Allies. 
N. African shipping was already entering the Allied service; railroads, 
motor trucks, communications, public and private buildings, every- 


thing N. Africa had to give had been freely offered to the Allied forces 
whenever a military need existed. Darlan concluded by restating his 


! 


~- repeated assurance to Gen. Eisenhower that, in leading N. and W. 


Africa against the Axis, he sought do assistance or support for any 

E ambitian. His sole purpose to save French Africa, help to 
France, and then retire to private life, in the hope that the future 

leaders of France might be selected by the le themselves. 

* According to agency reports, Darlan later told the press that co- 
operation with the Germans had iously been forced upon him. 
"The Germans had me by the throat’|, he said. “Every move I made, 

2 ing I said or wrote, and one with whom I talked came 
under the closest Germany scrutiny. He claimed that his purpose 
had been to protect the French against more severe German repressive * 

"measures, ` : | . 

Fighting French spokesman's ent on Darlan's statement, 
` (See Great Britain: - 
Darlan visited Bône on his first official visit as High Commissioner. 

. Gen. Giraud concluded a tour of Morocco. : E 

~ ‘Dec. 17.—Darlan, in reply to questi y a U.S. press correspondent 

: said that-units of ihe Preach Fleet P Ais. and N. 
African | part would join the British and American Navies and fight the ` 

‘Axis. He said he had no statement Ito make on the subject of the 

'recognition.of Gen. de Gaulle's French National Committee, but he 

. Wished all Frenchmen who were able to fight the Axis to do so in close 

: union. His only scheme was to in-complete agreement with - 
Britain and,the U.S.A. and their Alliés to contribute to the greatest | 
extent to the war effort, and he said he considered his task as High 


.Corumissioner to be to represent Frech interests as long as France 
; | 
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was unable freely to express her opinion; that is, to give herself the 
Government she chose. He added: "So long as the Allies were not 
ready to help France:to resume the le I tried, sad and resigned, 
to prevent France from dying under the German heel. When the 
hour so much desired had struck I acted, as the man who was to take 
Pétain's place, and tried to muster to the side of the Allies all French- 
men still able to fight". MT 0064 

Dec. 18.—The Algerian a reported an interview with Gen. 
Giraud on theconclusion of his tour of inspection of the French forces, 
in which he said that it was most important to rebuild a French army 
that could contribute effectively to victory. He pointed out that 
German prisoners taken in Tunisia had come from various corps in 
France, from German base depots, from N. Italy, and:from Rommel’s , 
army, and the German air force had been drawn almost entirely from 
^ Russia. The enemy was still strong, he said, and the fight would be 
hard. Refusing to be drawn into politics, he concluded: “T know but 
one duty; to chase the Boche frorn the soil of the empire and France, 
and to deliver my fatherland.’ : : 

De Brinon’s broadcast denunciation of Darlan. (See France). 

Dec. 20.—Visit of British and American economic missions to 
French N. Afrifa. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 21.—The Governor-General of Algeria stated at Constantine that 
the'only concern in French Africa now was "to win the war side by side 
with the Allies, and to liberate France". 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


: WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Frequent hit ánd run raids were made on places on the south-east 
and south coasts and a few sharp attacks on towns in the north-east, 
but ro large-scale raid developed. A good deal of damage was done, 
to shops and houses, and a number of fatal casualties caused. 13 
raiders were destroyed. German reports claimed damage done at 
Hae Redcar, York, Hastings, and Eastbourne. 

R.A.F. and U.S. bombers made many raids on railway, canal, and 
other targets in German-occupied territory and on shipping off the 
coast. The heaviest of these attacks were on railway objectives at 
Rouen on Dec. 12 day, when 23 German aircraft were destroyed for 
the loss of 6 Allied, and on the aircraft repair depots at Romilly-sur- 
Seine on Dec. 20, when great damage was dont, and many German 
dircraft shot dowy, for the loss of 6 bombers.- On some occasions the 
raiders penetrated to N.W. Germany, and on Dec. 9 ahd 13 shipping 
off Norway was hit by air torpedoes. 

In a large-scale attack on N.W. Germany on Dec 17 night, when the 
. weather was very bad, 18 aircraft were lost, and in a heavy attack on 
Duisburg on Dec. 20 night, 11. 

- In Italy, Turin was heavily bombed on Dec. 8, 9, and'11 nights, and 
Naples on Dec. 11 day and night. Very large fires were caused in the 
Turin factories, and shipping was hit at Naples as well as warehouses 
and oil stores. Naples was attacked again on Dec. 14 night and many 
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large fires left burning in the harbour.) In all these raids only 7 aircraft 
were lost. ! Í y 

On Dec. 8 a raid on Reggio airfield'was announced, and on Dec. 10 
the destruction of a German bomber in the Bay of Biscay. ~ 

The Admiralty announced the loss iof the minesweeper Cromer, the 
destroyer Penylan, the trawlers Jasper and Ullswater, and the submarine 
Unbeaten; also the loss from a-petrol fire at Lagos on Dec. 5 of 3 trawlers. 
On Dec. 11 night 2 German vessels werè sunk in the Channel and a third 
hit by torpedo, and on Dec. 16 the capture of a 5,000-ton Axis cargo ship 
was announcèd, intercepted trying to run the blockade. 

The Germans claimed the desttuction of large ńumbers of British 
aircraft-in “nuisance raids” over N.W. Germany and incursions over 
the coasts, including 26 shot down on Dec. 17 day and mght. They also 
reported the annihilation on Dec. 8 ofa British sabotage party which 


landed at the mouth of the Gironde. In attacks by E-boats on a British * 


convoy on Dec. 11 and 12.nights off'the English coast they claimed 
the sinking of'a destroyer adi 3 ships, the setting on fire of a 
tanker, and the probable sinking of 2 other cargo ships, all without loss 
or casualties. : 
' The Italians admitted great damage'at Turin and in N aples harbour, 
where they claimed to have shot down 5 of the raider$ (actually none 
was lost). i s e rt 
| 4 
GERMANY AND, RUSSIA 
' During the second week of December slow-but steady progress was 
made by the Russians in reducing the German positions in Stalingrad 
and in driving back the enemy forces in the sectors north-west and 
south-west of the city. On Da ^8 unofficial reports stated that 
no strong German units were now left in the Don bend, and the armies 
between the Don and the Volga were being still further compressed, 
with a ring of Russian forces some 60 miles deep between them and the 
armies trying to relieve them. Strong reinforcements were reaching the 
latter, however, -nd the Russians had to withstand -repeated heavy 


counter-attacks, particularly from the, Kotelnikovo region, as wellas ' 


determined ups by Hoth's army to break out. On Dec. 11 it was 
announced that officers of high rank were being evacuated by air from 
-the encircled area, l l 


On Dec. 12 figures of Axis losses on the Stalingrad front up to Dec. 11 


-were given as 72,400 taken prisoner and about 94,000 killed, with 105 
aircraft, 1,510 tanks, 2,134 guns, 1,714 mortars, 4,175 machine-guns, 
311 anti-tank guns, 7,306 lorries, 1,385 motor-cycles, ' 62 wireless 
transmitters, and large quantities of shells, rifles, etc., captured, and 
632 aircraft (353 of them transport jplanes), 548 tanks, 934 guns, 
1,948 machine-guns, and 1,386 lorriés destroyed. Heavy German 
attacks the next 2 or 3 days resulted -in shght gains in the south- 
western sector, large forces having conie up the railway to endeavour 


to break through the Russian itions near Kotelnikovo, and the. 


fighting there was described, on . 15, as the heaviest of the whole 
front. Next day the Russians stated that the dents made in their lines 
in the fighting of Dec. 12 to 14 had not resulted in the Germans scori 


ring . 
& success, and that 3 more attacks e repulsed on Dec. 15, with 


heavy losses. That day the flanks of thé German wedge were attacked, 
[2 


! 
à 
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and a substantial Axis force was now'gripped in a vice and was being 
hammered. i 

Further north, on Dec. 16 a plate west of Surovikhino (30 miles 
south-west of Kalach) was taken, and 580 guns, 1,500 lorries, 15 tanks, 
26 armoured cars, 65 mortars, 650 anti-tank , 940 motor-cycles, 
and-quantities of stores and petrol captured, while on Dec. 18 in fighting 
south-east of Surovikhino the Russians were on the offensive, and 
, captured much material. On Dec. 19 and 20 Hoth’s army made many 
determined attacks, in which the Germans claimed to have destroyed 
164 Russian tanks. ' ; 

On the central front.no major changes took place. Heavy fighting 
went on near Velikiye Luki and west of Rzhev, both sides claiming 
successes. The Germans claimed to have annihilated an encircled 
Russian force of 10 divisions south-east of Toropetz, but the exact 
place was not specified and all the information available showed that 
the report was untrue. On Dec. 12 the Russians announced that enemy 
losses on the central front from Nov. 25 to Dec. 11 were 75,000 killed 
and 2,100 prisoners, with 194 tanks, 550 guns, 1,053 machine-guns, 921 
lorries, and 43 stores captured, and 200 aircraft, 416 tanks, 541 guns, 
over 1,000 mortars, 1,230 machine-guns, and 850 lorries destroyed. 
During the nfxt few days the Germans made many counter-attacks 
west of Rzhev and east of Velikiye Luki (where on Dec. 12 they lost 
1,200 men) and gained a little ground. Their forces in the heart of the 
triangle Velikiye-Rzhev-Vyazma were being strongly reinforced, 
and they claimed (Dec. 14) that since Nov. 25 in this area they had 
destroyed 1,568 Russjan tanks during vain enemy attacks. On Dec. 17 - 
the Russians reported the capture of 5 places west of Rzhev, and the 
destruction of 2 battalions of infantry, with 24 tanks, and 20 guns; also 
the capture of a strong position south of Rzhev, near Sichevka, and 
some pue in the Velikiye area. . : - à 

On Dec. 16 the Russians launched two new attacks from north of 
Novaya-Kalitva and Boguchar on the Don arid from east of Bokov- : 
skaya on the Chir, some 40 miles south of the Don where it runs due 
east to Serafimovich. On Dec. 19 they announced that in the first, 
Novaya-Kalitva, Boguchar, Tali, and Kantemirovkà (on the north- . 
south railway from Voronezh to Rostov) had been taken, and in the 
second Bokovskaya and Rachynskaya. Next day they entered Man- 
kova-Kalitvinskaya, Sheptukovke (also on the railway) Degtevo, 
Kuteinikov, Setrakovsky, Meshkov, Karginskaya, and other towns. 
In the first 4 days' fighting they killed some 20,000 and captured' 
10,000 of the enemy, destroyed 64 aircraft, 88 tanks, 120 guns, and 500 
lorries, and captured 84 tanks, 1,002 guns, 608 mortars, 1,729 machine- 
guns, 420 anti-tank rifles, 2,720 lorries, 300 motor-cycles, 1,000 horses, 
and 45 stores. By Dec. 20 the number of prisoners had risen to 13,500, 
& trainload of tanks had been captured, and over 300 more guns, 200 
mortars, 3,000 odd lorries, 2,800 horses, and much material and stores 
of all kinds added to the booty. Nearly 20,000 of the enemy were also 
believed to have been killed that day alone. On Dec. 21 the Germans 
were reported to be retreating south gest with all speed, destroying 
everything of value as though they never expected to return, and the ' 
Russian advance units were more than half-way to the Donetz. 

Russian figures of aircraft losses were: week ended Dec. 12, 407 ` 


, 


" = 233 
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German and 156 Russian; ond seek odded Dec. 19, Ree ‘and 
166 Russian. German losses inclu transport aircraft b 
.reinforcements, e.g. on Dec. 8 uds Fat before ‘Stalingrad 
and on Dec. 10, 60. 
German reports recorded successful E on all sectora; 
including the Caucasus, of which the Russians said little. On Dec. 8 
the Germans claimed 6,670 prisoners inthe Terek area that week, and . 
on Dec. 10 they reported the destructioh of 104 tanks between the Don . 
and the Volga the previous 2 days. On Dec. 11 they gave the number of 
Russian tanks destroyed or captured in'10 days as 1,282, and next day . 





, Claimed the destruction of 170 that day alone in the repulse of Russian 


„attacks south of, Rzhev; also another 153 the following day. 

, On Dec. is diy t cool he Gling cf Rosie c de e 
Don-Volga area, with 67 tanks destro Their figures of aircraft 
lost in the first 15 days of Décember 441 Russian and 89 German, ' 
-on Dec. 16 80 Russian and 7 German, and on 17th 90 Russian and 11 
German. All their reports of the fighting in the central and Don-Volga 





' areas recorded successes in attacks or the repulse of the Russians until 


Dec. 21, when they admitted that on the central Don the enemy, after 
days of, attacks with formidable tank concentrations, had broken 
through into their defensive front, at the cost of enorm®us losses. To 
meet the threat to their flank the Germans "retired to positions 
prepared beforehand, thus preventing the enemy from tàking advan- 
tage of his initial successes". 23 Russian aircraft had been shot down 
for the loss of 1 German and 1 Rumanian. 

At sea the Russians reported the destruction of 2 large transports 
andan escort vessel in the Black Sea, and the Germans the sinking of a 


submarine. i Dr | 


AREA | 

In air operations in the waters around Sicily and off Pantelleria and 
Lampedusa many attacks were made on, Axis troop carrier and torpedo 
-aircraft, resulting in the known destruction of 38 and damage to many 
others. Bombing attacks were made Dn Palermo (Dec. 11 and 12 
nights), Trapani, Marsala, and sate behind Lampedusa dirfields, and 
on shipping off Sicily, where a south-bound supp was blown up 
on Dec. 18 night by an air torpedo.” i Allied | sdbmarines on Dec. 12 
‘and 18 reported the torpedoing of 4 o ships ‘carrying troops and 
supplies to Tunisia, the sinking of anti-submarine schooner. of 
2,000 tons manned by Germans and of an armed cargo ship and a 
tanker. Off Sie uin eA scored 3 torpedo hits on 2 supply ships escorted 
-by destroyers, but could not observe thb results. On Dec. 20 Admiral 
Cunningham told the press that he believed the Axis were losing shi 
at the rate of Í a day, and the same day the sinking of 3 or more Sus 
ships was announced, and hits by 2 to oes on.a fourth. The G: 
submarine ig citi also reported 11) the sinking of a large 
supply shi e same day the loss of the Greek Bubmoanne Triton was 
announ 

-Malta was attacked twice on Dec. 8, | when the raiders were beaten 
off iid hters, and on Dec. 15 a raider was destroyed. Another raid 

e on Dec. B nas causing | some damage, when 1 raider was 
| i: 


brought down. 
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- Thé Germans reported: (Dec. 16) the destruction of a submarine in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and Italians claimed the destruction 
_ of 7 British aircraft off Lampedusa. They also reported (Dec. 16) raids 


on oil depots at Beirut an Tripoli (Syria) and the sinking by a sub-. es 


c: 
at . 
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Throughout the second week in December British reports RERET 

tions in Libya refetred only to air attacks being made daily on 1d3 
rt, and troops along the coast road as far as Misurata, Homs, 
and Tripoli, though on Dec. 13 the Germans claimed to have frustrated 
strong British attacks on the Agheila positions. Next pi the Allied 
announced that the 8th Army had turned Rommel's 

forces out of Mersa Brega the previous day, and that the enemy were 
retreating, relentlessly pursued by the leading Allied elements, while 
fighter-bombers; operating on an unprecedented ‘scale, were 
Ho e ce In the few cases where Axis aircraft int 

were engaged, and 6 or more destroyed in the day. It was also 
announced that the air attacks on Axis airfields had been so pérsistent 
and successful that By Dec. 10 the one at Marble Arch was completely 
neutralized. 

By Dec. 15 it was fno that Rommel had evacuated thd Agheila 
positions except for weak rearguards, which were offering only slight 
opposition, and on Dec. 16 it was announced that the leading Allied 
forces were already well west of Agheila. Throughout Dec. 15 heavy 
air attacks were made in the retreating columns, and night fighters 
machine-gunned the enemy transport as far west-as Nofilia. Mean- 
while another British force, of New Zealand units, had made a wide 
sweep south-west by-passing the Axis ions, and then, turning 
north-west had by the early morning of-Dec.. 16 reached the Wadi 
Matratin, thus cae the Axis forces in half. They took up positions 
running southward ong the bank of the wadi, and inflicted severe 
losses on the &nemy. A running fight went on all day on the 16th, in 
which the Axis armoured units, by breaking up into small groups and 
foll up the courses of small wadis southward, had succeeded in 
largely eluding the Allied barrier, at the cost of 20 tanks destro ,and 
that night the Axis rearguard was observed near Nofilia. Alli aircraft 
also discovered and’ bombed masses of transport (estimated at up to 
3,000 vehicles) in the Wadi el Rigel area, just beyond Merduma, and 
drove off Axis 'planes attempting to intérfere with their attacks. 
Barges proceeding north-west along the coast were also bombed. 
Nofilia was evacuated by the enemy on Dec. 17, and next day a minor 
rearguard action took place rear Es Sultan, but by then the rest of the 
enemy were on the way to Sirte, and next day British fighters were 
engaged in large-scale operations, y against transport columns 
as far west-as Buerat, 40 miles of Site. Buerat and Sirte were 
` bombed- on Dec. 18 day and night, and no air opposition was met. 
On Dec. 21 the main Axis forces were still retreating at full , doing 
everything possible to slow up the Allied pursuit by laying down mines 
and booby traps hy the thousand along the roads. They also made 
some air attacks on Benghazi, Derna, and Tobruk, but with only weak 
forces, and i in general the Luftwaffe- was quite incapable of exercising 


Pa 
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any influence in the progress of operations. On Dec. 9 it wasannounced 
that in the 4 weeks ended Dec. 6 188 Axis aircraft Had been destroyed 
in the air (besides large numbers wrecktd or damaged on airfields) for 
the loss of 56 Allied, with 13 pilots saved. 

The Germans stated on Dec. 14 thati Rommel had withdrawn from 
Agheila. On Dec. 12 large numbers of; tanks made “vain and costly 
attempts to overrun Rommel’s position”, and the R.A.F. had also tried 
to attack, but fighters had brought down 9 aircraft before they reached , 
the German lines. Rommel was not: ining immobile in good 
positions, said the News Agency, but was trying his luck in movement, 
and "contráry to British reports, he rr again shown himself to be 
master of the situation". On Dec. 17 it was stated that superior 
British forces had penetrated behind the Axis lines, but were repulsed, 
and "the Panzer Army was again able ‘to carry out, without notable 
hindrance, in complete calm and fighting fit, its withdrawal from the 
British"., The tank armies had disengaged themselves towards the 
west according to plan, and the radio reports declared that “Rommel 
is still calling the tune". On Dec. 18 nothing was said except that 
operations were proceeding according to plan, despite attempts to 
disrupt them by thrusts in the flank, but on Dec. 20 it was stated that 
Rommel had taken up “strong fighting positions which will assure him 
all the advantages of defence”. The British had lost contact with the 
main Axis forces, and during the past few days had suffered such heavy 
losses that they were no longer able to repeat their costly outflanking 
attempt, while along the coast they were following the German cover- 
ing forces haltingly. 4 

In Tunisia on Dec. 7 Axis forces penetrated the Allied positions in the 
area just south of Tebourba, but a counter-attack forced them to retire. 
On Dec. 10 2 columns of Axis tanks oed in the direction of Mejez 
el Bab, one from the north and the other from the east. The attack 
was stopped, but the actions of these 2 ór 3 days resulted in the enemy 
being 20 miles further on in the centre of a horseshoe of Allied positions, 
thus straightening out the line ing from Mateur to Tebourba. 
They had the advantage of air superiority in local operations. Further 
attacks were made the next 2 days, but' on Dec.-13 it was stated that. 
attempts to infiltrate north and south bf Mejez el Bab had been de- 
feated, and that British ‘fighters had been very active attacking Axis 
tanks and troops throughout Dec. 11 and 12. Axis attacks.continued, 
and the Allies suffered losses, but the position was not radically 
changed, while north and west of Mateur it was described on Dec. 18 
as having reached a deadlock. Furthér south the French took an 
important point near Pont de Falis on $c. 17, and recaptured Pichon, 
25 miles west of Kairouan, on Dec. 19. 

Meanwhile heavy bombing attacks were made on Bizerta, Tunis, and 
La Goulette almost daily, with raids also on the railway at Mateur, at 
and near Sfax, and at Gabes, shipping at Susa and Sfax,’and enemy 
. positions at Massicault, an important defensive centre. On Dec. 13 and 
14 Tunis docks were attacked 8 times, and in a raid on Dec. 15 night 
the canal leading to the harbour at La Goulette was partially blocked, 
and oil depots, barracks, and railway yards hit and left on fire. In these 
various operations 45 Axis aircraft wete destroyed for certain, and 
many hit on airfields. 43 Allied ‘planes! were lost. 
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~ Off the coast of Tripolitania submarines sank 2 supply-ships and in 
the Buerat and Ras el Ali roadsteafís destroyed ieu bue loaded 
with munitions and damaged 2 supply ships. On Dec. 18 it was 
announced that a Fortress.bomber had hit a warship, probably a 
cruiser, 60 milés off Tunis, and a troopship off Bizerta. 

The Germans reported many raids on Philippeville, Bóne, and 
Bougie, and claimed the ture of Tabarka, on the coast 10 miles 
from the Algerian foir On Dec. 11 they reported a break thro 

^in the land fighti , claiming also that from Dec. 1 to 10 112 Allied 
aircraft had been destroyed in the Mediterranean area. 

They also claimed that in subsequent air operations many Allied 

` aircraft were shot down. for the loss of very few of their own. On 
Dec .12 they reported the sinking of a U.S. destroyer off Oran, next 
* ‘day that of a British destroyer, and on Dec. 15 that of a transport. 
PACIFIC AREA i ] 

In Papua Gona was captured on Dec. 9-night and Buna on Dec. 13 
night, though Japanese parties still held out in the Buna Mission area, 
east of the village. At Gona they made.desperate attempts to break 
out, but failed? with the loss of 113 killed. The Japanese also a ted 

sto raid the Allied lines of supply and communication; using. dive- 
bombers, but the attacks were broken up by Allied fighters. The enemy 
also made deliberate attacks on hospitàls and fired ambulances. 

Othér Japanese groups were still fighting at the mouths-of the Mam- 
bare and Kumusi rivers, and held some stretches of the shore between E 
Gona and'Buna. They succeeded in lahding reinforcements at -Cape 
Ward Hunt, between Lae and Gona, frorh 2 cruisers and 3 destroyers 
after a 2-day battle (Dec. 13 and 14) in which they were attacked as 
they came through the straits between New Britain and New Guinea 

- by U.S. Fortresses and Liberators. They suffered much damage, and 
those troops which succedeed in landing were attacked from the ajr on 
14th and 15th almost continuously. On'Dec..20 the Allies captured * 
Cape Endaiadere, 2 miles south-east of Buna. : 

eanwhile frequent air attacks were maintained on Lae, Salamaua, 
Gasmata, Kavieng, Rabaul, Munda (New Georgia), where the Japanese 
had a very important airfield, and Faisi harbour. Munda was visited 
daily, 11 raids being made between Dec. 9 and 19. , 

As to the attacks on enemy warships, on Dec. 9 it was announced that 
in-that of Dec. 3 on a force 150 miles north-west of Guadalcanal direct 
bomb hits were' scored on 2 cruisers, torpedo hits on one destroyer and 
possibly a second, and that 1 vessel and 3 others were seen after- 
wards in flames. 10 float "planes were shot down, for the loss of 3 U.S. 
aircraft. On Dec. 8 6 enemy destroyers were intercepted by : 
-1 was set on firé, near misses scored on others (causing 1 to list Heavily), 

. - and the whole force fled. On Dec. 11 bombers intercepted 1T destroyers 

, heading for Guadalcanal, and hit 5 of them, while that night surface 
vessels ed them and sank 1 and set another on fire, which probably 
sank later. - The U.S. forces lost only 1 m.t.b. On Dec. 18 it was an- 
nounced that U.S. submarines in the Central and West Pacific had sunk . - 
2 tankers, 3 cargo ships, Í transport, and a trawler, and the Admiralty 
stated that a British submarine had torpedóed a large supply ship. 


On Dec. 19 Fortress aircraft sank a light cruiser off the north-east New 
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Guinea coast, and scattered a’ convoy of 2 transports and 5^warghips. 
: In the various raids and attack$ on ipping, etc., in. which enemy 
fighters attempted to intercept, 48 “O” fighters were destroyed. Allied 
losses in all operations were 5 only. |. Las 
Moresby was raided on Dec. 14, 15, and 16 nights and on Dec. 17, but 
the damage done was very small. The U.S..Navy announced the loss 
by hitting mines in the South Pacifi of the large liner Prestdent 
Coolidge. 'She was carrying some 4,000.troops, but there were only 4 
. casualties. The auxiliary vessel Jd was lost off the Solomons 
“recently” with only 3 casualties, and on Dec. 10 a transport was lost. 
In the Aleutians Kiska was bombed lon Dec. 11 and 17, heavy ex- 
plosions caused, and a ship aground hit twice. à 
The Japanese (according to German |broadcasts) sank 2 destroyers 
and set one on fire at Suva, Fiji Islands, and destroyed 14 aircraft on * 
the ground. They also sank a cargo shi , 2 coastal vessels, and several 
cutters at Noumea, New Caledonia, and set a destroyer on fire. 


r | 
Sino-Japanese War. Severe fighting in Western Yunnan, 


and north of T , upper Salween. The Japanese advancing from 
Tengchung were driven back with heavy loss, accord'hg to Chinese 


reports on Dec. 14. In Hupeh their forces in the Hohsueh area, on the 
Yangtze south-east of Shasi, were also driven back. ‘Air raids were made 
on Tengchung (Dec. 12) and-on an airfield at Hanoi, which was wrecked 
by U.S. bombers. On Dec. 15 the Chinese reported the beating off of 
` an attempt,on Dec. 9, to land troops from 3 warships on the Luichow 
Peninsula, opposite Hainan, and on Dec. 19 the sinking of á Pac 
Off the Kwangtung coast on Dec. 2 by Chinese naval units. e. 
Chinese also stated (Dec. 13) that on Det. 1 puppet troops at Shaohing, 
and on 4th others at Ningpo, had revolted and were attacking the 
Japanese. i 
BURMA AND THE IAN OCEAN + Š 
Frequent -air raids were made on Ja: ese itions in Burma, 
including goon (Dec. 11), Mandalay tec. 12), Naba, ab, the 
Kaladan and Mayu rivers, the Myittha , Myohaung, Toungoo, 
and Magwe. Port Blair was also bo ; on 11, by U.S. aircraft. 
. On Dec. 19 it was announced that British forces had crossed into Burma 
and occupied the Maungdaw-Buthidaung area, 60 miles north of 
ein the D withdrawing withbut fighting. On Dec. 18 day 
and night the .F. raided Rath , between Akyab and Maung- 
daw, and made sweeps over Akyab and the Mayu river, without loss. 
”- Chittagong was raided on Dec. 10, 15,iand 20, but very little damage 
` was done. 6 of the raiders were shot down, and 2 British fighters lost, 
but both pilots were saved. On Dec. 20 night Calcutta was raided. The 
bombs were widely di and therd were very few casualties. It- 
was learnt on Dec. 20 that in the raid on Bangkok on Nov. 6 the oil 
refinery was wrecked and had not been [um : 
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ABYSSINIA 
Dec. 9.—One of the senior officers of the Vichy garrison at jibiti 
arrived at Diredawa with 40 of his officers and 1,500 men. He sent a 
telegram expressing his feelings of “devotion and fidelity” to Gen. 
entilhomme, the Fighting French National Commissioner for War 
former Military Governor of Jibuti. : 
ES 10.—Extension of Lend-lease aid to Abyssinia. (See U.S.A.) ' 
Dec. 14.—The Government proclaimed that a state of war existed 
between Abyssinia and Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


ALBANIA : 
Dec. 10.—Mr. Hull's statement concerning Albania. (See U.S.A.) 
Dec. 17.—Mr. Eden's statement re the future of Albania. (See Great 

Britain.) 

Dec. 18.—Russian statement re independence. (See U.S.S .R.) Greek 

statement. (See Greece.) à 


ARGENTINA 

Dec. 10.—TRe authorities sine to Brazil 4 Germans who had 
entered Argentina clandestinely. 

Dec. 14.—The (Government extend indefinitely the state of siege 
which had been sanctioned by Co for 60 days only, on the ground 
that the international situation ma then to take extreme measures 

` to strengthen the nation's moral unity while safeguarding its neutrality 
and the continental defence. 

Dec. 17.—The German and Italian Chargés d'Affaires and the 
Japanese Ambassador called separately on the Foreign Minister and 
handed him Notes protesting against the regulation of the Department 
of Posts and de pps limiting diplomatic and consular wireless 
messages in secret e to 100 words a day. Dr. Guinazu informed 
them that the, Government had taken the step after careful considera- 
tion and intended to maintain it, but that he would pass on their pro- 
tests to the President. 

Dec. 21.—The ene Court requested the Foreign Ministry to 
inform the German Embassy that. the German Naval Attaché, Captain, 
Niebuhr, should submit himself to the Supreme Court -for trial on 
charges of [e 

pido pM stated that the French Compagnie de 
Navigation Sud-Atlantique was being reorganized with Argentine 
capital, so that the three French ships which had been interned in 
Argentine harbours since the fall of France PU sail under the 


Argentine flag. T "M 


AUSTRALIA 
Dec. 10.-Mr. Curtin stated in the House of jubes that, 
the next serious threat-to Australia might come from a Japanese 
' concentration in Timor, and said Australia must be prepared to repulse 
strong air attacks from this quarter. Explaining that the decision of 
d and U.S.A. to defeat Germany first was made before the fall of 
pore, he said Australia was at present engaged in an essentially 
boi campaign wherein she must t hang on grimly until the maximum 
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Allied strength could be concentrated against apan. He announced 
that Army casualties in New Guinea, excluding Rabaul, to Dec. 1 were 
2,190, of whom 640 were killed in action or died of wounds. In Timor 
Allied guerrillas had been doing bold arjd courageous work, and it was 
important that when the time came the Allies should be able to eject 
the Japanese from their bases in Timor)as well as in New Guinea. 

American capacity to reinforce Guadalcanal was a good omen for 
the ultimate success of the conflict in fhe S.W. Pacific. When the 
Australian Government agreed to der part of their sovereignty 
and place their defence forces under an Allied C.-in-C. they did so on 
the understanding that Australia's right would be recognized to any.. 
additional strength from other required for the. achievement 
of the objectives laid down in the aps dde for the S.W. Pacific. That 
view was based on no selfish motives, but on the strategical needs of the 
war against Japan. , ; f 

Dec. 15.—The Treasurer announced|that the Austerity Loan of 
£A.100 million had been over-su ` 

Dec. 18.—The Government lifted the ban on, the Communist Party 
and press, imposed in 1940. : i 
¢ The Treasurer stated that the £100 million loan had been over- 
subscribed by £4,200,000. 











BELGIUM à S - 

Dec. 11.—The: German authorities ed a decree ordering the 
inhabitants to report immediately cu of sabotage. 
` Dec. 14.—It was learned that 13 more Belgians had been executed 
by order of a German court martial, with the possession of 
arms and with anti-German activity. : ' 

Dec. 17.—Government figures -issued .in London showed that the 
number of secret newspapers di mated in Belgium had increased 


from 78 in 1941 to 132 in 1942, with a total circulatiop of 500,000. 
BOLIVIA 


Dec. 15.—Washington reports stated that a state of siege had been 
declared througbout Bolivia, together|with martial law in the tin- 


mining districts, in order to protect the rt facilities of the 
mines and to prevent the d belii to be Nazi-inspired, 
from hampering tin production. The Mini of Labour stated that 


strikes which had occurred in the most important mining districts of 
- Catavi had been incited by extremists with Nazi affiliations. 


l 
BULGARIA 


Dec. 8.—Turkish stated unrest dnd organized dis- 
turbances reached such a scale in during the week-end-that a ` 


thousand arrests were made and a state of siege was proclaimed. 
Decr 10.—Turkish reports stated that the Todt organization had 
the construction of a network of “tourist” roads all over Bulgaria 
to be completed in 1947. The Germans were also reported to be making 
a thorough purge of all Bw for their pro-Russian 
sympathies, and mass arrests been led out by the Gestapo all 
over the country. : 
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Dec. 12.—It was learned that the death penalty had been demanded 
in Parliament for minors spreadifig subversive ideas in scheols, 
and the severest punishment had been urged for p p 
"undermining the morale of soldiers and officers and po 
national spirit with rumours". The Minister of the Interior poisoning the 
the police had been ord doubled in strength, "in view of heir 
tasks". 


Dec. 14.—Turkish reports stated that more than 4,000 persons had 
been arrested recently in B n charges of having Communist 
leanings and being concern i and Fascist plots. Many acts of 
sabotage in State works, mines, d war factories were also reported, 
and reports were current in Sofia that 22 workmen and students had 

been executed for espionage and sabotage on belialf of Russia. E 


'CANADA - 
' Dec. 8.—Swiss suggestion re freeing shackled prisoners of war. (Sea 
Switzerland.) ; 
Dec. 10.—Announcement re unshackling of prisoners on Dec. 12. 
(See Great Britain.) 
ESAE Ministe? of Munitions announced that the Canadian ship- 
dud iB s pul ta cent in the last 
and now called for a total expenditure of $900 million. Since 
ths beginning of the war 800 warships, such as corvettes and mine- 
sweepers, and about 1,100 smaller craft, had been launched from the 
59 shipyards, in which 50,000 workers were employed; more.than 70 
o vessels had also been delivered from them. 
ec. 11.—Admiral Sir Percy Noble arrived in Montreal on his way 
to Washington. 
Dec. 18—The Government EE that 705 Canadians wero 
taken prisoner at Dieppe. ` 


CHILE Lu .3 Eur. 
Dec. 10.— Visit of Minister of the Interior to the U.S.A. (Sæ U.S.A.) 


‘The Senate met in Secret to consider proposals for a break with the 
Axis Powers. 


CHINA 
Dec. 10.—The British Parliamentary Mission left for Tug 


- QUBA 4 
Dec. 8.—The President's visit to the U.S.A. (Ses U.S.A.) ; 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 
Dec. 9.—It was learned that 2 Czechs were Bude at Brio. at the 
end of November “by order of Himmler, for being the Hnpleadersi ina 
sabotage and terror gang”. 
Dec. 19.—It was learned. that during November 172 Czechs were ` 
executed by the German authorities, 49 of them on one day: 


DENMARK 


.. Dec. 14.—Swedish reports stated that there had been wholesale 
arrests of Communists and other furtherers of anti-German activities 


- 


"| 
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in Copenhagen recently; and persons connected with the’ secret news 

paper De Frie Danske had been drrestéd on similar charges. 

EGYPT Tu | NN 
* Dec. 18.—The Regent and Prime-Minister of Iraq arrived in Cairo.. 


-Dec. 21.—The Regent and Premier of Iraq visited the battlefield of 


FINLAND... ^. i : | 
Dec. 14.—The Foreign Minister ounced that Finland would 
not "meet.her obligations" for December on her war debt to the. 
U.S.A. It was announced that the American Minister was to leave 
Helsinki fot the U.S.A. on Dec. 17. . 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA T 
Dec. 10.—It was learned that Japan, with the co-operation ‘of the 


J 


l x 





Vichy Governor-General, was Ihg a native army of 150,000. 

FRANCE . ,e k s 
Dec. 8.—The Commissioner-Gen: or Jewish Questions introduced 

new anti-Jewish decrees, whereby. Jews to be given new 


identity cards stamped with the word Jew, foreign or stateless Jews 
were to be confined within'the boundaries of their present communes, 
and all Jewish youth organizations to be su . À law was 
also introduced establishing punishments for all those who in the past 
bad. helped Jews to evade the anti-Jewish decrees. i 
- Doriot stated at a meeting in Paris|that he was-prepared to work 
with “any national revolutionary party that had taken up a clear stand 
after Nov. 8". (Hitherto he rare ed all invitations to join other ` 
ies and claimed that hi P alone, the Parti Populaire 
rancaise, was really true to collaboration.) _ - 8 

The French Consul in Malta and the Chargé d’Affaires in Liberia 
announced their decisions to join the Highting French. 

Dec. 9.~-It was learned that 100 men and women had been chosen 
as hostages from the porn aom of Lyons as a reprisal for an attack on. . 
a German soldier on Dec. 1. | pv 

' The German Consul-genetal in Vichy visited Pétain to discuss th 
memorandum from his Government insisting that Pétain and thd 
Vichy regimé should reach a clear'decision once and for all determining - 
the'position of France in Europe. It was.learned that the-Consul- 
fo declared that Hitler insisted that Pétain should answer his 
ettér of Nov. 11 and demanded a definite and binding answer to the 

` ‘questions ràised'in that letter. RAD ME TR 
,,,À, decree was issued in Vichy ord „all Jews throughout Frarcé - 

t wear à laigo yellow star with the wrd " Jew" on their coats, ` 
.i*Dec.10:—Von Rundstédt arrived in Vichy, "by invitation" of 
Marshal Pétain, for conversations with the Marshal and Laval, accord- 
ing'to Swiss reports. The German radio stated that the talks dealt with 
Phe"Aémebiljzation of the French pM ES rages 
. Fhe Getman News Agerity, ahhonüced thát Déat"and, Bücaid had 
Hgreet to collaborate in’ te ofmbtion! bf a single! to be set lip in 


` 
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France. ‘under Laval Déat's party, the Rassemblement National, "were. 
stated e given their support, but the agency stated. that. Doriot 
e move. i 
t was learned that von Rundstedt had established new. E . 
quarters at Montpellier, where more than 200 officers and o cials’ 
constituted the de facto Government of France. -The entire 
tration was stated to-be in the hands of Gremium, under Rundstedt, 
and by his orders the foreign Embassies and tons in Vichy were 
forbidden to use secret correspondence codes; the French diplomatic 
courier service to foreign countries was censored before leaving France. 

Dec. 11.—Fighting French quarters stated that the total Huber of 
recruits so far obtained for Vichy's African Falahge was 250. : 

Stockholm reports stated that 800 de Gaullists forming a "semi- 

. military erganization" had been arrested and 37 interned in Lyons, 
while several secret radio transmitters and much propaganda were 
seized: 47 Poles, forming a “terror group", were also arrested in Lyons. 

Dec. 13.—Marshal. Pétain sent a reply to Hitler's letter of Nov. 1] 
stating that he ey deer the understanding shown by the Germans, 
at the time of the ce, in allowing France to keep certain elements 
of her Army, gor France had continued to entertain towards this 
, Army, her Fleet, and'her Air Force a close attachment inspired by her 
ay to her military traditions. The “Anglo-Saxon ion in 

Africa and the treason of certain leaden” had led tip Germans 7 
re occupy the. frontiers and the Mediterrariean coast of France and. 
to demobilize the French armed forces, and to these decisions Pétain 
could only bow. Hitler rightly deemed it inconceivable that p State 
could exist without a disciplined and obedient army, and therefore 
Pétain stated that his first duty was to reconstitute an army capable 
of ensuring. the ‘safety of France and her empire, and he wished to 
confer with von Rundstedt on this shatter. 

Pétain continued by stating that he was touchéd by Hitler’ s refer- i 
ences to his defermination to collaborate with France and aid her to 
reconquer her colonial domain. “The French-Government on their 
side", he said, "in all good faith, V pure Pony Wiii cud 
ensure its future in a reorganized Europe’. He stated that in asking for : 


. dn Mee odo De Had eG to spere France misfortunes, 


This ook that an agreement in honour was possible with Germany. 
policy could, however, only bear fruit under the ond hed a 
Government joying full freedom of action, such as Hitler 


teed in to the French: people on Nov. 11. E 
increasing the powers of ident Laval; head of the Goerina 
. Pétain concluded ^d a “I showed my willingness to see established between a 


our our two, countries relations of mutua] confidence for a policy.of under; 
standing; and he reckoned on 'Hitler's spirit, of gomprehénsion to 


facilitate the attainment of that-o jective. 


io Paris announced that the word “Tew? would be written 
acu on identity end ratjon cards of all Jews, French or i 


in France, i 
po told p press ih. Vichy "T must say, über by. 'éqüivo. 
cation or ue duri I want d victory”, a: bs, wp wants 


this ul chance to strik: t the “m 
kegyes of Bai ovis VIRILE UU EE but pre] 


` HM 





*: ` 
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still something very great”, he said. 
Europe. There i$ only one road leadi 
tion with Germany, loyally accept 
. must transform the relations, long 
countries, and create confidence". 
without pity any resistance or o 


E: 


‘le in his path which .prevented 






'I want her to find her place in 
to that—the road of collabora- 

and loyally practised. This 
ce perverted, between our two 
declared that he would crush 


him from saving France. He explained that he was now a new Laval, 


different from the former ee 
there were several roads'for France 
only one which could lead to the 


arliamentary figure’. He saw 
follow, but he had chosen the 
being of France, and he would 


never be led astray from it by public opinion. ‘This is a war of religion” 


(c 


he concluded. 
being devoured by Communism. An 


a triumph for Jews and Communists’. . 
- she stays in the mud, or if she dics 


| 


statement was later broadcast from 
-Dec..14.—Agreement between the 


iany’s victory wi 


revent our civilization from: 
o-American victory would be 
. France cannot rise again if 
n treason or cowardice”. "This 
chy. B 
British 'Government and the 


French National Committee in London concerning Madagascar and 


Gen. de Gaulle's statement. 
- Reports from Madrid stated that 
advisers in all Vichy Ministries and to 
in forming a new army. : 

Dec. 15.—It was announced in 
Vigerie had been appointed Adjutant 


(See Great Britain.) 


val had agreed to allow German 
permit German experts to assist 


don that Gen. d’Astier de la 
o Gen. de Gaulle. 


: «The Vichy radio stated that the Governor of French W. Africa and 


Gen. Barreau, .C.-in-C. of the French fo 


of their French nationality. Swiss r 
Mangel, Daladier, and Blum had 
Königsberg. 

Dec. 16.—Swiss 
`’ councillor of Calais, had been execut 
` and leading over 50 attacks on 


rces there, had been deprived 
rts stated that MM. Reynaud, 
transferred from Bordeaux to 


rts stated that IM. Charles de Barge, municipal’ 


| by the Germans for “orgahizing 


an communications and power 


stations in the region ef Lille, Douai, and Arras". 


- "Dec. 18.—The Vichy .Ambassador 
which he said that Darlan's “audacity 
with Germany was i on-him 
' to remind you”, he said, “of the thi 
any one of you haye forgotten his 


Was it from fear of being watched that 


the German authorities, without 


Tin 


Paris broadcast a m e in 

stating that his collaboration ` 
all hmits. “Is it n 

he said to you in 1941? Can 

attacks against Great Britain? 


François Darlan proposed to 


ing asked, to put at their disposal 
his technical knowledge, his knowl of the Nazaite base?” De 


Brinon alleged that Darlan “spontaneously” 


the movements of the British Navy 
his knowledge for the protection of 
ranean. “It is painful”, he concluded, 


` of the Fleet and ex-President of the Co 


and the reputation of France". 


offered information on, 


to the Germans, and also offered 


convoys through the Mediter- 
“to what an ex-admiral 
uncil has made of his honour 


Dec. 19.—Laval's visit to Hitler's HQ. (See Germany.) . 


. ., GAMBIA 


'( Dec. 21.—Nearly 200 interned Briti 





subjects, including officers and ~ 
| ; 
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': men of the Navy, R.A. F., and Merchant Navy, arrived at Bathurst 
from Senegal. 


GERMANY 


Dec. 8.—The-Milstar Wochenblatt, estimating the amount of Si and 
petrol needed to maintain Britain’s air offensive over Germany as well 
as her Army, Navy, and industry, stated that Britain was at- present 
suffering a great 1 shortage, which could only grow worse, since 
there were no oil wells in Britain and no large-scale synthetic fuel 
production. A vital factor to be considered was the German U-boat 
and air campaign, which claimed to have sunk 1 million tons of shi 
ping in September alone. Moreover Germany, through her valuit 
conquests in Eastern Europe, had gained raw, material supplies yielding 
everything needed for the building of aeroplanes, and fad nów won the 
battle for oil, with the capture of Kerch and Maikop. It was therefore 
quite hopeless to speculate on a decisive scarcity of raw materials in 

y; under German leadership Europe had become self-sufficient 
and the-blockade had been broken. Moreover, German industry had 
found substitutes for copper, lead, and zinc. 

Swiss suggestion re freeing shackled prisoners of war. (See Switzer- 
land.) 





Dec. gs Goebbeli stated ii Das Rak that hard witter fen t6 - 


ange ae and that "a narrow and dangerous path" lay before 

will not complain", he said, “but rather praise what makes 
us ute since it helps us to overcome dangers". He gave an assurance 
that none of the 1917 conditions that led to defeat were now present in 
Germany, and said that all Mr. Churchill's attempts to drive & 
between the German or the Italian people and their. leaders could o y 
result in fáilure. 

Dec. 10.—The News Agency announced that the new Chief of the. 

` General Staff was Gen. Zeitzler. 

, Polish Note to the Allied Governments re German measures to 
exterminate the Jews. . (Ses Poland.) 

Dec. 11.—Àn announcement was broadcast «stating: that the 
Wilhelmstrasse was giving "sympathetic consideration" to the Swiss 
popo for the of British and Canadian ners of war. 

A decree was announ in Berlin making all ĠGauleiters» Reich 
Defence Commissioners, and making every party district a Reich 
Defence Area. The wireless announced that the Gauleiters had already 
had their first meeting as defence commissioners, and that the Minister, 
of the Interior had presided, with the Chief of the Nazi-Party Chancery 
and the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces also present. The Gauleiters, 
under their new powers, were to preside over mixed regional commis- . 
sions, pee operated under representatives of the Army or the 
Armamen 


Das SRM: orps expressed the « opinion that Pétain's failure to 
reply to Hitler's letter of Nov. 11 a personal slight to the Führer, 
‘and a "dagger-thrgst at the heart of France" dealt by France herself. 
Never had a defeated opponent been offered such ibilities as was 
France after 1940, it said? but “France has lost her entire colonial 
empire, not to the victors, but to her friends and allies of T peta > 
France has lost her Fleet—that is, the implement of power Sould 


` 


r 
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have assured her claim to the colonial ethpire—not to the victor, but 
again to yesterday's friends and allies". h was improbable that the 
. British and Americans would have any ht of giving any of these 

territories back again, though some peoplé in Soke believed that they. 
_had only taken the French colonies under temporary administration. 

“Any people that has ceased to be able to see political reality and to 
recognize the aim and meaning of its own existence is at the end'of its 
career”, it concluded. 

The Press Chief stated that Germany ad no intention of UM her 
foreign policy towards France on an intPrvention in French internal 

litics. When asked if the Axis would|collaborate with Doriot and 

t instead of with Laval, he said that P maay was conducting her 
policy with “official France—that is Lava 

Dec. 14.—Abyssinian declaration of ence of state of war with 
Axis Powers. (See Abyssinia.) 

. It was announced that all 10-yeah-old boys and girls in Germany 
would be compelled to join the Hitler Youth Movement in 1943. - 

"Dec. 16.—Agreements aimed ‘at "int ing collaboration in the 
field of war production” were signed a Berlin by Clodius and the 

- Italian Ambassador. ` 

Dec. 17.— Protest to Argentina re li of secret code messages. 
(See Argentina.) 

Dec, 18.—Hitler received Ciano and the Italian Chief of the General 
Staff at his H.Q., and discussions, mainly on military problems, took 
place at which Goring, Ribbentrop, and Keitel were also present. ` 
. Dec. 19.—Hitler received Laval at his uc the presence of Ciano, 

. Goring, and Ribbentrop, and discussed with him “‘the existing problems 
of France". 5 

It was ledrned that the "Government had requested all Hungarian ~ 
workers to leave Germany by the end of December. 

Statement of Inter-Alfied Information |Committee om Nazi persecu- `’ 
tion of Jews. (See Great Britain.) 

Dec. 21.-—Swiss reports stated that Hitler had recalled Abetz, the 
German envoy in Paris. i . 


GREAT BRITAIN - a 

Dec. 8.—The Minister of Labour, mo the’ second reading of the 
new National Service Bill enabling men) of 18 to be enrolled in the 
forces and making the age of registration for service 17 years and 8 
months, stated that all possible resources in man-power would have to 
be used to meet the country's war ni It was not the intention 
of the.Government to lower the i . 
service below the age of 18, nor to uce the age for sending 
men abroad below 19. There.was no r : 
-with a mass-produced army; it was therefore an hs Edd to give 






limits, but the Government wished to avoid that as far as possible; 
experience had shown that four of the higher ag classes were needed 
to be called up to produce the same number, of men for the Forces as 
moe viekded Dy ine que err [he lone eme, T Cer P 


r 
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Mr. Churchill sent a telegram'to President Roosevelt on the anni- 
of America's éntry into the" war, stating that Great Britain, no 
less than the U.S.A., was the object of the infamous Japanese attack, 
and that both co&üntries had suffered grievous injuries at the hands of 
pn. He said the British people looked f to the day when their 
Strength would-be joined with that of their American, Dutch, and 
Chinese allies ‘for the utter and final destruction of Japan’s aggressive 
President Roosevelt’s reply, (Ses U.S.A.) 
Swiss e p re shackled prisoners of war. (See Switzerland.) 
Dec. 9.—The Lord Privy , Speaking in the House of-Ldrds on 
post-war relief, said the problem was now world-wide, and informal 
consultations were taking place with the U.S. Government, while 
close contact was- being maintained with Russia. In Europe'a pool of 
wheat supplies had been created, under which Canada, Britain, and the 
U.S.A. had promised 100 million bushels of wheat, and further-contri- 
butions were to be provided by the main producing countries. An 
Allied Committee had been set up to deal with the post-war require- 
ments of European Allied countries, and provisional estimates had been 
received from all the “Allied Governments giving their requirements of 
foodstuffs diring the first 18 months after the war. A number of 
Allied technical sub-committees had also been ‘constituted. ' 
The Germans had absolutely.stripped all the occupied countries not 
. only of materials but of man-power, which for the reconstruction 
period was even more im t. It was vital that not enly supplies 
should be earmarked by the United Nations but that proper machinery- 
should be provided to take them where they were needed. The Allied 
Committee in London had been dealing purely, up to now, with: 
European requirements, but developments of the war in the Far East 





extended the area to which relief would be required to include China, * 


Burma, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies. The subjugated peoples 
must be ássured that the United Nations had an effective alternative 
to the Hitler "New Order" and that the liberation of their territories 
would bring an end to the want and suffering they had been enduring. 
Dec. 10.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government, wi 
the Canadian Government, had received a communication from the 


Swiss Government suggesting that they and the German Government - 


should free all prisoners of war from shackles on Dec. 15 at 10 a.m. 
As evidence of their desire to respond fully to the spirit in which this 


: suggestion was made, the Government announced that instructions had ' 


been given for the Gelman prisoners to be unshackled on Dec. 12. 
. Mr. Casey arrived in London from the Middle East. : 
Dec. 12.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that in Novem- 
ber 24 persons were killed by air taids and 38 seriously injured. — — 
‘Dec. 13.—Synagogues throughout the country observed' a day ot 
intercession and fast in mourning for the Nazi massacres of Jews., ' 
Dec. 14.—The Combined Production and Resources Board and the 
Combined Raw Materials Board issued a statement simultaneously in 
ington and' London that the U.K.; the U.S.A., and Canada ha 
uhited in creating a Combined Steel Committee “to squeeze evi 
sible ton pf steel out of existing plant fatilities, in order to falfil the 


bined Wat Production pFogramme for 1943". The stéel productive . 





facilities and the munitions-making ‘facilities'of the threé natibhs would 


| 
\ 
l 
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be treated as a single unit “to the end that the maximum impact of 


weapons of war can be brought against 


the enemy in 1943". 


An agreement was concluded in London between the British Govern- 


ment and the French National Committ 


military administration set up by the 
occupation of Madagascar was. to comé 


there of General Legentilhomme, the néwly-appoin 


ee, whereby the provisional 
British authorities after the 
to an end upon the arrival 
High Commis- . 
n made for the re- 


sioner, when the necessary provisions, had 
establishment of the exercise of French!sovereignty over Madagascar 
under the authority of the High Commissioner. The High Commis- 
sioner was to proceed as rapidly as ible with the reorganization of 
the French military forces so that they might take as large a share as 
le in the defence of the island, and, 1f required, play thgir part 
in operations in external theatres of against the common enemy. 
For the time being the G.O.C. of the British troops was to continue to 
ensure the defence of the island, and the agreement defined in detail 
the powers conferred for this purpose upon the G.O.C. All questions 
which could not be settled on the spot by the High Commissioner and 
the G.O.C. of the British troops were|to be decided by agreement 
between the British Government and the French National Committee. 
General de Gaulle issued a statement in which he'said thatthe agree- . 
ment restored the exercise of French i Taa , and 
obliterated the co ences “of sad ts wi recently occurred in 
that territory". M. would now be able, at the service of 
France, to make a substantial military ànd economic contribution to 
the war effort. He paid tribute to the loyalty of Great Britain, "our 
old and trusty fiend” in respecting French sovereignty in the French 
Empire and fulfilling her engagements ‘‘most nobly and scrupulously”. 
Dec. 15.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons, in reply to 
a question on the conduct of the anti-U-boat war, that the prime and 
direct conduct of this warfare rested with the Admiralty, with the 








Feb 1941 the Battle of the Atlan 
ensure 

^ was 
of Allied losses occurred up till 


co-operation of Coastal Command, fon. 
ments, all under his own responsibility 


said that he felt a new, additional effort 
increasingly important: part which the 
U-boat warfare. The Battle of the A 
reconstructed under the title of the An 
the first meeting of which was held on 
acted, at Mr. Churchill’s request, as his 
invited to attend the second and third m 





er with various’other depart- 
as Minister of Defence. In 


tic Committee was formed to 
t supreme exertions were made in this theatre and that there 
concert between all authorities. A very great alleviation 


1941, but by October 1942 he 
needed on account of the 
had begun to play in anti- 
tic Committee was therefore 
i-U-boat Warfare Committee, 
Nov. 4. Sir Stafford Cripps 
eputy, and Gen. Smuts was 
tings of the committee, and 


. also to visit the Admiralty and confer with experts on the technical 
and tactical aspects. Gen. Smuts later ajthorized Mr. Churchill to say 


' The members of the committee were the 


that he was satisfied with the character 


of Aircraft Production and Production, 
the Secretary for Air, the Minister of 


Lord, and the Chief of the Air Staff, together wi 


and efficiency of the system. 
Prime Minister, the Ministers 
e First Lord of the Admiralty, 
ar T: rt, the First Sea 
‘various technical 





advisers, Meetings took place once a week normally. but it must not ~ 
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be supposed that the committee in any way superseded or replaced 
the regular and systematic control oi anti-U-boat warfare by the 
Admiralty. There was no question of appointing a special: Minister 
to deal with the anti-U-boat campaign, or a naval super-C.-in-C.. 
under the Admiralty, since it would be impossible to ee 
the anti-U-boat warfare or its control from the general Admiralty 


di np cis of the war at sea. pe 
. Churchill also stated in the House, in reply to criticism of the 
Churchill tank, that in June, 1940 the troops in the U.K. had less than 
100 tanks, and these and those under production at the time were of a 
YE proved in battle in France to be too weak to stand up to the 
an tank guns. Invasion of Britain was expected either in the 
&utumn,of 1940 or in 1941 and the problem tlierefore was to produce 
the maximum numbér of tanks of a sufficiently powerful kind for home 
defence. A plan was called for at a meeting on June 11, 1940 to review 
this tarik situation, to provide 500 or 600 tanks by March, 1941. A 
further meeting was held on June 20 to consider a specification and'a 
preliminary production pr e for the new heavy tank, and the 
specification was consid by the Tank Board, on which were the 
senior Royal Armoured Corps adviser to the C.-in-C. of the B.E.F. in 
France and the commander of the 1st Army Tank Brigade in France, 
both with up-to-date experience of the conditions of modern war. 

The Tank Board approved the Specification and it was agreed to go 
forward with the utmost rapidity with the prooem of what became 
known as the A22 tank. The General Staff expressed themselves 
entirely in favour of the project. Time could not be spared for trials 
with pilot models, but the pilot model was running on Dec. 12, 1940, 
production began to flow in May, 1941, and by the autumn 400 were 
available for battle. Meanwhile the German attack on Russia had 
diminished the danger of a German invasion of Britain, and modifica- 
tions were therefore introduced to make the tank more usable for 
extended operations abroad. The tank was never intended, however, 
for the fast-moving, long-range warfare of the desert, though a certain 
number were sent to the Middle East in the autumn of 1941 for trial. 
À. small number took part in the attack at Alamein and gave a good 
account of themselves. The A22 had been surpassed later by more 
recent types, but the production in large numbers in less than a year of 
&n entirely new tank of much heavier pattern than anything the 
British had had before, thoroughly capable of going into action in 
home defence was highly creditable to British engineering. : 

The House of Lords unanimously accepted a resolution protesting in 
the name of civilization against the policy of deliberate extermination 
carried out by the Germans in Poland, and pledged its word that due 
retribution for these crimes should be exacted. The Minister of Econo- 
mic Warfare accepted the motion on behalf of the Government, and 
stated that the sufferings of Poland, who had been the first to be overrun 
by Germany and had not produced a single quisling, would not be in 
vain, and that the British Government pledged itself to see that 
justice was done. i 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Churchill sent a message to the Canadian Premier on 
the third anniversary of the Commonwealth air training scheme in 
Canada, in which he said that much of the success of Allied air blows 


- abroad, and the essential sup ei for 
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on the enem emy could be attributed to the scheme. British and American 


factories contributed their share ofjaircraft needed by the scheme, 
but a vast mass of training aircraft and uipment had been. produced 
in Canada. He therefore thanked th vernment and people of 


Cena and especially the Canadian Ai Foc, who were forging from 
it “a potent instrument of victory". 


A spokesman of the Fighting French sIcommentifig on Darlan's state- ` 


mdi said in London that in his dee to remain in power Darlan: 
to pay lip service to things which he had already done his 
best jum estroy. It would not even Bé surprising, he said, if Darlan 
announced himself to be the defender of democracy and the Republic. 
When Darlan collaborated with Hitler|the Government which he led 
surrendered hostages to Germany and|subjected France to -a regime 
similar to that of Berlin. “Darlan is obviously trying to reta power 
until theend of the war", he concluded, ['in order to impose his dictator- 
ship on the French people with the aid dt 
form in N. Africa. Not one Fren 
& man appointed dictator by Germany' 
The Minister of Production told thé House of Commons that his 


will accept the. domination of 


recent visit to the U.S.A. had had. as its p the elosest ible 
co-ordination to production between th eu . and Great Britain, 
so that Britain's own insufficient : t man power might be 
assigned to the-most effective use in general plan of production. 


The subjects discussed were, first, thi erat shipbuilding pro- 
grammes of the two coutitries, which would substantially exceed 
20 million tons dead-weight in 1943, nearly twice the mercantile 
tonnage controlled by the U.S.A. beforeithe war. Secondly, the utiliza- 






‘ tion of U.S. shipping on-British accoun in order to assure the British 


import programme in 1943, the mai 


a combined programme for of escort vessels and their 
allocation to the two navies. ing e U.S.A. waseasked to make 


. 88 far as possible a firm allocation of finished munitions for use b 


ground forces. Fifthly, she was asked fqr assurances that-raw materi 
and components needed by British production would be forthcoming; 
and lastly, a definite allocatiorf of , including rts, was 


arranged to complete the operational ; ces of the RA . and the. 


Fleet Air Arm. 
Definite arrangements were reached on.iall these matters. As 
oo shipping, 4° certain import ‘programme for the 
upon for the period in December 1943. Subject 


i e oreseen emergencies ow the American Government | 
undertook to Sconlement British ing resources and to allot to 


Britam the tonnage needed to achieve the Allied -p e.3 A 
combined pr e. was initiated ‘on|-escort vessels and am alldca- 
tion arranged on the tasks of the two navies. The nécessary flow 
of raw materials was secured, and anjallocation of most munitions 
agreed upon. It could be roughly calculated that ‘the assistance which 
Britdin would receive from the U.S.A. under these agreements, ; both int 
‘materials and: equipment; wotild enable her to.lachieve ‘an: effective 
increase of'a third on the’ British ‘effdrt otherwise! obtainable. ' The 
'U.S:A.'arránged lalso tormaks large“tnonthly ‘deliveries. of aircraft ite 


1 





the army which he is trying to . 
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the RAF. and the Fleet Air Arm. -The object of all these arrangements 
was “to secure the optimum impact apon the enemy during 1943, and 
also.to enable the pattern of production and the allocation of map - 
: during that year to be settled in accordance with the theory of 
impact, having regard to the different nature of the pos in the 
two countries". . 
: Mr. Lyttelton mentioned the appointment-of Col. Llewellin -to the 
new post of Minister Resident in ‘Washifigton for Supply, and said that 
he would ‘become the deputy in the U.S.A..of the Minister of Produc- 
- tion and would consider questions of policy or procedure arising out of 
-the work of the civilian combined boards or committees established in 
Washington. He would also be responsible for seeing that action was 
taken on all Anglo-American economic and supply sed pun not covered 
--by the fxisting machinery. He would not serve personally on the 
various combined boards, but he would become chairman of the British 
Supply Council, and thus secure the-requisite co-ordination between the 
activities of the various British representatives on the boards. Fi 
he would keep closely in touch with the Ambassador and Field- 
Marshal Sir John go that the civilian activities of the British 
representatives in Washington might be’ properly co-ordinated with 
the heads of both the political and ntilitary representatives. 

"The Chancellor of the e Exchequer stated in the House of Commons 
that in the first three years of the war, 42 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture had been met out of revenue, and that for the current financial year 
the figure would be almost 50 per cent. Regarding borrowings, he said 
that the aral cheap money hasis was important not only during 
the war but in the post-war period if Britain was not to be burdehed 
and its hopes for the future diminished because of high interest charges. 
He insisted on the need for a contribution by Britain after the war to 
the greatest possible expansion of international trade, and he indicated 

‘that much time was being devoted by the Government to preparatory 
work for post-war economic co-operation between the U. S.A., Russia, 
and the other Allies. - 

Dec. 17.—Mr. Eden read in the House of Conos a résumé of the 
Polish Government’s Note to the United Nations-concerning the 
German atrocities against the Jews, and announcèd that the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations and the French National Committee 
condemned “in the strongest possible terms this bestial policy of 
cold-blooded extermination’, declared that such, events could only 
strengthen their resolve to’ overthrow the Hitlerite tyranny, and re-- 
affirmed. “their solemn resolutjon to ensure that those responsible for 
these crimes shall not escape retribution, and to press on with the 

t practical measures, to this end". The House stood in silence 
amu of sympathy. . ^" 
. Fhe Government received. a further German Note on the shackling 
of wariprisoners through the protecting Power, Switzerland; the German 
wireless declared that it contamed “an explanation of the legal aspects 
of the case as seen by Germany". 

Mr. Eden, in a written reply in the ous of Commons, Kad that 
the Government wished to see|Albania fréed from the Italian yoke and 
restored te her independence; with a form. of government chosen by 
Albanians. “Thig oo not Pu the .question of Her Pu in 
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relation to such future arrangements ag might be reached between the 
Balkan States, and the British Government regarded the question of her 
frontiers after the war as one which would have to be considered at the 
peace settlement. N. 

Official figures showed that by the end of 1641 Britain had received 
93,000 refugees of various nationalities| India 11,000, E. Africa 14,000, 
and the Middle East 7,000; and since (the fall of Malaya and Burma 
India had received over 400,000 evacuees. f 
- Dec. 19.—The Inter-Allied Information Committee issued a state- 
ment on the tions of the Jews in the occupied countries, showing 
that in the middle of 1942 there was a general intensificatlon of measures 
in execution of a plan of extermination, as formulated by Ley and 
Rosenberg at a meeting of the Reich Chamber of Labour in November. 


The President:of the American Jewish Congress had told President - 
Roosevelt on Dec. 8 that the number of Jewish victims who had been 
deported or had perished since 1939 in Axis-controlled Europe amounted * 







to 2 million, dnd that another 5 million were in danger of extérmination. 
- Following an account of fhe measures|taken in Poland, the statement 
said that the mass deportation of Jews to Poland began in June 
1942 and that, up to the end of October, more than 72,000 Jews left 
Bohemia and Moravia. From Slovakia up to the end of October 65,000 
ews had been rted to Poland. The great round-up of Jews 4n 
rance began on July 12, 1942,-and in Paris reached its height on 

: July 15 and 16. In the Netherlands the first anti-Jewish decrees were 
issued in September 1940, and by the autumn of 1941 more than 70,000 
businesses belonging to Jews had been '""Aryenized". On July 13, 1942 
thé policy was adopted of deporting 60,000 Jews between the ages of 
18 and 40 at the rate of 600 a day to ern Europe. In October 1942 


the main anti-Jewish campaign in Norway, and Jews were 
d , presumably to Poland. The first deportations of Jews from 
i started in July 1942, and ing to a German newspaper 


25,000 of thé 52,000 Jews in Belgium in 1941 been accounted for in 
this way up to the end, of Nov. 1942" 99 per cent of the Jews in . 
Yugoslavia had been killed, and only about 1,000 remained alive. 

Dec. 20.—The Ministry of Productión announced that a party of 
British economic experts had left fori French N. Africa to work in’ 
collaboration with American erperts id studying the requirements of 
the area and the procuring of certain yaw materials, such as iron ore 
and phosphates. : i 
GREECE ; T i DE 

Dec. 9.—Turkish reports stated that; Greek bands had blown up a 
railway bridge at Gorgopotamos, near Lamia, and.that as reprisals the 
Germans had made many arrests and burned part of Lamia. A military 

“train ing ammunition and 700 Italian soldiers was also derailed 
as’a result of sabotage. It was also réported that the Germans had 
conscribed the entire male population of Nauplia and Calamata for the 
construction of fortifications along the , ; 

Dec. 18.—Reports from Sofia stated that the Germans had shot more 
than 300 G at Lamia as a reprisal for the blowing up of the 
Gorgopotamos bridge. ^ ^ 
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Dec. 15.—The Minister -of Information stated in London -that 
100,000 es out of a population ef 1 million in Athens had died of 
hunger during the 15 months of German occupation. 

Dec. 7B 

Dec. 18.—The Minister of Information issued a statement in London 
that the Greek people would willingly endorse Mr. Eden’s declaration 


regarding ‘the independence of Albania, with the reservations it em- ` 


bodied: -the statement did not prejudge the territorial questions of 
interest to Greece to be decided after the war, nor Albania’s position 


ed Cross statement re food to Greece. (Ses Sweden.) . 


in relation to any agreements which might in the future be entered into 


between the Balkar States. 


- HUNGARY 


Dec. 19.—It was learned that the Government were refusing to obey 
German demands for anti-Jewish legislation, declaring that under the 
Constitution extreme anti-Jewish measures would be illegal. Return 
of workers from Germany. - (See Germany.) E: 


INDIA , » ` 

Dec. 8.—Gen. Wavell broadcast a message to the troops in India 
from Mr. Churchill, stating that-the period of waiting must be irksome 
for them, but that the task they were performing was a vital part of 
the United Nations' common effort, and that they were destined to play 


- before the end a glorious part in achieving the downfall of the SA 
E t 


During the first year of her entry into the war Japan had broug 


mighty forces into play, and the combined power of the. British, ” 


American, Chinese, and Russian peoples was bringing ‘nearer the 
settlement of the long score against Japan. The armed forces-of the 
United Nations within the Indian Command were a symbol of “an 


outraged world's resistance to the forces of evil and ion". Their 


task was one of defence; as Britain had been held in the West, so India 
must be held in the East, and all the time the troops must prepare 
to drive the aggressor back from the lands he had overrun. : 

Gen. Wavell stated at the end of the message that the forces in India 
had succeeded in helping to check Axis designs of a great pincer drive 
from east and west on India, or of forcing on the United Nations a fatal 
dispersion of their strength during the crisis in the summer when the 
enemy's power was at its height. They had thus greatly aided the 
Aled asi in Africa and Russia. The U.S. forces in the S.W. 
Pacific could justly claim to have avenged Pearl Harbour and other 
setbacks at sea, and the day would come when the forces in India 
would also avenge the reverses on land. - í 

Dec. 14.—Gen. Stilwell, C.-in-C: of the U.S. forces in India, arrived 
in Delhi. E 


The Government of India announced that, a3 a means of frustrating: 


Japanese attempts to smuggle agents into India by parachute, by sea, 
or overland from Burma, they were offering a mgximum reward of 
5,000 rupees to civilians who arrested persons proved to: be actively 
engaged in espionage. Up to 1,000 rupees would be paid to members of 
the public wis gave information leading to the arrest, either of an 
agent or persons convicted of directly assisting the enemy. ^ 


, 


| : 
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Geh. Wavell returned to India from! a visit to Ceylon." He declared 
that he considered the threat to Iridia much less than it was 7 or 8 
months previously, and added dx if the Japanese undertook any 

attempt on India they would now get a warm reception. 

' De. 15.—The War Office in London announced that British troops 
assisted in rescue work following she cyclone in Bengal in October, 
- which killed 11,000 people. 

Bombay police arrested 80 people; when disturbances "broke out 
again in the city, buses were attacked and a grain shop looted. On. 
Dec. 14 a bomb exploded in a restaurant in the fort area, and the 
- Commissioner of Police offered a reward of 5,000 rupees for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of those responsible. 

Dec. 17.—The Viceroy, addressing! the Associated Chambers òf. 
Commerce‘in Calcutta, stated that he- had hoped, before handing over 
his office, to see federation, as embodied in the Act of 1935, in full ` 
operation. Resort had been n to Emergency Provisions 
instead, but that was not due to any flaw in the scheme of federation, 
but was “the result of a political decision by the majority party not to 
carry out their responsibility". Onnining the advantages of the 
Federal scheme, he said it would solve |'the gteat bulk of the problems 
in the constitutional field”. "It would Ihave welded together, with the 
consent of all concerned, in a common ership and for common 
objects British India and the Indian} States”, he said, "and, what 
was very important, it would have provided a Government representa- 
tive and authoritative, covering the whole or almost the whole of, 





* India" 


` In spite of the postponement of fhe scheme, material and seal 
advance had been made during the previous three years in the associa- 
tion of non-official Indians with the Government, and he instanced 
the changed character of his Executive Council and the establishment 
" of a National Defence Council representative of the provinces of British 
India as well as the States. fuU roposals, however, had been 
rejected by the parties for "mu mal destructive réasons”, and he 
said he now saw little to encourage to hope that the conflicting 
claims of the great parties and communities were likely to be abated. 
It was, however, very important to conserve the unity of India, for while 
the policy of the British Government | to Mac e future status of ` 
India was clear beyond question, he n dians that the achieve- 
: ment of that particular status carried with it heavy obligations, readi- 
ness to accept heavy financial burdens tnd toaccept liability-for defence 
on whatever scale one’s geographical p ition demanded, and a divided 
ad could not carry the weight. He also warned them against mere 
cial unity, and declared that Britain's help was always available. 
, Referring to the suggestion that the 







. contrary. These troubles are due to 
part with power. It is because 
the conflicting interests in this country as to aioe io take over the 

ibility which Britam is only too ready to transfer to Indian 

hands that the deadlock has arisen”. : 
In spite of the Congress uprising, of ' t gravity and severity’’, he 
said that defence arrangements in ad been developed on a grand 
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scale, and as M et her war effort, the total value of contracts placed. 
Jn India üp to-October 1942 was 428 crores. 


IRAN 
- Dec. 9.—Rioting broke out in Teheran, organized by personal and 
‘political opponents of the Prime Minister. - ’ 
Dec. 10.—British troops arrived in Teheran as a precaution to 
p British oil installations and military stores and establishments, ' 
‘allowing the riots, which were partly caused by a E bread 
shortage. It was also learned that a new 7 Governor of Teheran had 
been appointed. ' 1 
IRAQ < i 
- De. f. — Visit of Rigit and d Minister to Egypt. (Ses Egypt.) 


ITALY / 


Dec. 10.— Turkish reports stated that Gizmans, were now guarding 
the western coastliné of Italy as part of their plan of fortifying the 
Mediterraneanyoast from France to the A 

Dec. 14.—Abyssinian declaration of existence of state-of war with 
Axis Powers. (See Abyssinia. 

Dec. 16.—Agreement with y for "intensif ying collaboration 
in the field of war production". (See Germany.) 

Dec. 17.—The Tass Agency reported that dem onstrators had smashed 
the windows of the German Consulate in Naples, and that anti-German 
outbreaks had occurred in various parts of dul recently. 

Protest to Argentina re limiting of secret code messages. (See 
Argentina.) 

ec. 18.—Visit of Ciano and Chief of the General Staff to Hitler’s 
: RQ. (See Germany.) 
JAPAN ° ; 

Dec. 14.—Abyssinian declaration of ETENN of state of war with 
Axis Powers., (See Abyssinia.) 

Dec. 18.—Protest to Argentina re limiting of secret code messages. 
(See Argentina.) 

Dec. 21. ier to New York reports the Japanese Government 
decided to close the okyo and Osaka stock exchanges. 


MADAGASCAR 


Dec. 14.—Agreement between.the British Government and the 
French National Committee in London concerning the administration of 


Madagascar. (See Great Britain.) 24 


NETHERLANDS 


~ Dec. 9.—It was announced in London that the Netherlands and 
Russian Governments had agreed to exchange ambassadors. 

Dec. 13.—It was announced that Mussert, the head of the Dutch 
Nazis, had been appointed satellite Führer for Holland, following a 
visit of Mussert ‘and Seyss-Inquart to Hitler’ s H.Q. in Russia. " Seyss- 
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Inquart sent a circular to all administrative bodies in Holland inform- 
. ing them that Mussert was henceforth to share the responsibility of 
Government and must be.consutted on all matters, although Seyss- 
Inquart remained the supreme authority. ` 
Inquart stated at a mass demonstration, on the eleventh 
of the Dutch Nazi party, that all Government offices had 
- been moved inland, though the Go ent would remain in The 
Hague. He said that 1943 would be hard and difficult, and therefore 
it was necessary to evacuate the t ical part of the Government 
admipistration, since they were at p t within easy reach by 'plane 
and also easy for an enemy navy to . Speaking of the conference 
` he and Mussert had had with Hitler, he said that Hitler did not want 
to treat the Dutch as a conquered le, but they must be brought 
nearer to National Socialism, and the| Dutch Nazi movement stood 


responsible for this development in Holland. He quoted Hitler as : 


have staked up the frontiers of E , We have not yet staked u 
the frontiers, At some points they will have to be extended far beyond. 
I am thinking of África and of our t allies in the south. Only 
when dll Euro questions are settled will we deal with the 
problems of Ho a ; . 


having said: "The future order. of wd, can only be defined once we 


Stockholm reports stated that Hitlen demanded the mobilization of 
250,000 Dutchmen for the German army when he received Mussert. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Dec. 18.—A Government scheme ar aioe to avert the danger 
of inflation, and included the pegging of wages, salaries, business rents, 
and the prices.of farm produce, with nb variation unless the cost of 
living rose by 5 per cent. The Prime Minister stated in a broadcast 
that the national income had increased by about £50 million since 1939, 
and purchaseable goods had decreased by £40 ion, leaving a gap of 
about £90 million. Excess purchasing ppwer had begun«o swamp price 
‘controls, and he therefore called for sacrifice in support of the new 
scheme. : 


s ^ . ! 


4 | 


NORWAY ! 


Dec. 10.—Reports were current of lów morale among the German 
troops in Norway, and it was learned that 44 political commissars 
had arrived in the country to visit the troops, at the request of Ter- 
boven. Several cases of mutiny were reported at Honningsvaag, Lille- 
hammer, Jotunheimen, and Bergen, concentration were reported 
to have been set up near Kirkenes for about 1,500 disaffected men, and 
it was learned that the German authorities had confiscated all radio 
sets belonging. to soldiers and officers up to the rank of captain in order 
‘to pe them from listening to Allied broadcasts. 

. |2.—Moscow radio stated that} many Norwegians had been 
arrested on charges of helping British ps who destroyed an electric 


power-station near Bodo a month previously. ` 
» Dec. 14.—It was learned that Quisling had arrested several Roman 
Catholic priests and sent them to concentration camps. : 


4 
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PALESTINE ° . ET 
Dec. 20.—The railway from Haifa to Beirut and Tripoli was 
opened. M / 


POLAND 


Dec. 10.—The Foreign Minister handed a Note to the Allied Govern- 
ments, placing before them the latest information received of the 


- 3 . à 


' methods of mass slaughter adopted by the Germans with the deliberate 


aim of exterminating the Jewish population of Poland and the many 
thousands of Jews whom the Germans deported to Poland from Western 
and Central Europe. The initial steps leading to the present policy of 
extermination of the Jews were taken in October 1940, when the 
Germans established the Warsaw Ghetto, into which all the Jews' in 
Warsaff were ordered to move. The ghetta was completely isolated 
from the outside world, and food rations for the inhabitants were 
limited to about a pound of bread per person weekly. As a result prices 
of, other commodities rose to a level about 1Q times higher than outside 
and mortality was high, due to exhaustion, starvation, and disease. 
During the winter 1941-2 the death-rate calculated on an annual basis 
had risen to #3 per cent, and still further during the first quarter of 


` 1942. The population of«the ghetto was officially stated to amount to 


433,000 at the time of its establishment, and in spite of the appalling 
death-rate it was maintained at this figure by importations of Jews from 
Germany and the occupied countries. Following the outbreak of war 
between Germany and Russia, the number of Jews in German power 
ipcreased with the German occupation of the eastern areas of Poland, 
and the mass murders of Jews reached even greater dimensions. During 
the winter 1941-2 several tens of thousands of Jews were murdered. 
In Vilna over 50,000 Jews were ed to have been massacred, and 
only 12,000 remained in the local ghetto; in Lwow 40,000 were ed 
murdered, in Kovno 14,000, in Kowel 10,000, and unknown numbers in 
Stanislawow, d'arnopol, Stryj, Drohobycz, and other smaller towns. 
At first the executions were carried out by shooting, but’ later 
poison gas and electrocution were used to kill ter numbers. 
Of Lublin’s 30,000 Jewish inhabitants only 2,500 still survived. When 


. Himmler visited Poland in March 1942 he ordered the extermination 


of 50 per cent of the Jews in Poland by the end of 1942, and his second : 
visit in July became the signal for the liquidation of the ghetto in 
Warsaw. This was preceded on July 17 by the registration of all 
foreign Jew confined td the ghetto, who were removed to the Pawiak 
Prison. The Polish Jews in the ghetto were to be removed at the rate of 
6,000 daily; this figure was later increased to 10,000 persons on the first 
to be followed by 7,000 on each subsequent day. These orders 
for the deportations of Jews from the ghetto caused the chairman of 
the Jewish Council, M. Czerniakow, to commit suicide, and he was 
succeeded by M. Lichtenbaum. The process of deportation was 
carried out with appalling sd c the people were forcibly p 
into cattle trucks and dispatched to three localities, Tremblinka, 
Belzoc, and -Sobibor, to “extermination camps". The method. of 
deportation was deliberately calculated to cause the ee possible 
number of casualties among the condemned Jews, and those who 
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ived the journey were killed by varjous means on their arrival in 
camp and buried in mass-produced graves. According to all available 
information, of the 250,000 Jews dtported from the Warsaw Ghetto up 


_to t. 1, 1942; only two small transports of about 4,000 people 


were known to have been sent to work, behind the German front Ime 
near Brest-Litovsk and Malachowicze. | i : 

According to most recent rts 120,000. ration cards were dis- 
tributed in the Warsaw Ghetto tor the month of September 1942, but 
only 40,000 for the month of October, dnd the German Employment 
‘Qffice also mentioned that 40,000 skilled workmen alone were to be 
‘allowed to remain in part of the ghetto, employed on German war 
production. Other ghettoes in Central Poland were also liquidated 
during this period. The total number of Jews killed in Poland by these 
mass slaughters since the German occupation amounted to y hun- 
dreds of thousands, and of the 3,130,000 Jews m: Poland ere the 
outbreak of war over a third hàd perished. The Polish Government 
were in possession of information concerning the help the Polish 
population was giving to,the Jews, and the Government felt it their 
duty to address themselves to the ted Nations in the confident 
belief that they would share their opinion as to the necessity not only of 
condemning the crimes committed by the Germans and*punishing the 
criminals, but also of finding means offering the hope that Germany 
might be effectively restrained from continuing this policy of mass 
extermination. . 

Dec. 12.—It was learned that the Germans had created in all parts of 
Poland special concentration camps for the peasants who failed 
to surrender to the authorities wheat and other commodities. -It . 
was estimated that about 100 camps been established and that 
about 8,000 peasants were detained. i 

Dec. 16.—Gen. Sikorski's review of the war. (Ses U.S.A.) 


M ! 
‘PORTUGAL 2h n ZEN" 
. Dec. 18.—The Spanish Foreign Minister arrived in Lisbon. 

Dec. 20.—President Carmona gave a dinner in honour of the Spanish 
Foreign Minister. In their speeches, the President and Gen. Jordana 
formally reiterated the importance of,friendship between their two 
countries, and Gen. Jordana said that |‘Our peninsula policy is based 
on sentiment and the conviction that are serving the petmanent 
interests of all nations". ; : 

Dr. Salazat stated at a luncheon jin honour.of Gen. Jordana 
that, though the dangers had been great and there had been many 
causes of misunderstandings, the Ibetian Peninsula had succeeded 
during the war in maintaining its perfect harmony and relative tran- 
quillity, not only without breaking any commitments but also without 
ceasing to merit , and without becoming indifferent. There 
could be no charge of indifference to tHe future of Europe agdinst the 
two nations who first, and with greater expansion and ency | 
than any others, gave tq Europe and thé rest of the world the Européan 
type of civilization. They were not y unconcerned with the war, 
but they recognized a higher duty, imposed py what he would call 
consciousness of humanity. - . . 





à 
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Gen. Jordana stated at Cintra: “The Iberian bloc creates in the world 
a new entity capable of playing ifs part in international policy in a 
"manner highly efficacious as an i ent of peace". ` 

Dec. 21.—The President of the National Assembly «stated at a 
luncheon in Lisbon in honour of Gen. Jordana: “Portugal and Spain 
have defined the path of their future". i 


[3 


RUMANIA | aN! I : 

Dec. 12.—Istanbul DE stated that the Government had stopped 
the transfer of Jews to Transnistria, and it was assumed that this was 
a result of Church influence. - ew Se 7 

Dec. 18.—Reports from- Istanbul stated that anti-German feeling 
had been growing recently in Rumania, under the leadership of Vlaicu, 
who, ffirough a secret wireless station and the distribution of leaflets, 
called on the people to prepare for the struggle against the Germans. 


SOUTH AFRICA . - . 

Dec. 11.—Gen. Smuts announced at Standerton that he intended to 
submit to Pgrliament in January a proposal to allow S. African forces 
to ght outside Africa. He had always held that it was necessary to 
clear Africa of the enemy, for Africa was the way.to the back door of 

. Europe. Service for S. Africans outside Africa would be voluntary, but 
he had no doubt that 80 or 90 per cent of the S. African army would 
volunfeer to go. “I want to free our boys in Italy”, he said. "We have 
avenged Tobruk, but what of our boys in Italy?...I will call on 
young S: Africa to go forward and free their fellows". 

Dec. 18.—The Government issued a- wartime measure forbidding 
strikes and lockouts of African workers. - -= 

Dec. 19.—It was announced that Gen. Dan Pienaar, the commander 
of the South African division in Libya, had been killed in an aeroplane, 
accident. Y ` D i 

Gen. Smut? stated in Johannesburg that he thought victory would 
come just as suddénly as the change had come in the war scene in the 
previous few weeks. He said there would still be the appearance of an^ 
imposing front of enormous strength on the side of the enemy, but that 
it would go in so many weeks or so many months. He praised Russia’s 
achievements, and said that in the air also there had been a great 
advance; without air. superiority victory could not be won, but the 
Allies had now achieved that air superiority, and it would be multi- 
plied again and again until the enemy found that the air was proving 
the most o wering and fatal weapon for his defeat. 

Dec. 21. . Smuts stated, in an address to the Committee of the - 
United Party at Pretoria, that events had confirmed the correctness 
of the policy of clearing Africa of the enemy, a policy which he had 
constantly advocated. It might take a month or two to eject the Axis y 
and heavy rainslhad hampered operations in Tunisia, but he hoped that 
Africa would be clear early in 1943. Referring to the German persecu- ' 
tion of-the Jews, he said: “It is only one indication that the enemy is 
becoming desperate, and will more and more resort to desperaté steps 
and remedies. Next year will go pretty hard with us, for the enemy 


. Will stop at nothing", He said a thorough enquiry had been held into 


` 


M 


` 
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the fall of Tobruk, and no blame whateve. rested. on the Souh 
African troops there. z 


SPAIN ' - 

Dec. 8.—Gen. Franco, addressing the third National Congress of the 
Falangist Party, stated that the struggle which had taken place in 
Spain had now transcended the national frontiers; Spain's political 
actions now combined her belief in the tasks ‘of the world with the 
supreme interests of Spain proper. A new era had arisen, superseding 
the old concepts; Spain p not belong to & world different from the, 
^ European community, but she had her own spiritual patrimony, atic 
the basis of her policy was laid down in the beliefs for which the civil 
war had been fought. D: 
` The world was now suffering as the victim of the cancer of Ts own ` 
mistakes"! Badly understood Marxist principles had wrought havosi 
among the masses in Spain because they saw in them the heralding” 
imperative changes, and the Russian Revolution in the past had set up 
"the barbarian dictatorship of the'proletariat". But the genius 
Mussolini had concentrated the human and just elepents of t 
Italian Revolution, and later National Socialism in Germany had také 
the same course, adding specific racial qualities. These movem `s 
were all within the framework of a general rebellion of the soe } 
masses of the world, and a new conscience had been born out „of th 
“ineffective hypocrisy*of the old systems". "What the masses ‘of bu 

ple in England think does not differ from the thoughts of 2 
Cenmnas pisce , he ea "nor-do the discontented people of o 
Europe think a any differently from the disinherited of new America?» 

A new aspect of tbis gen Ten was the presence-of Spanish yout 
in the general advance of Europe.. "The Spanish Revolution", he si 5 
“welded into.one the social and national aspirations under the shi 4 
of the spiritual patrimony”. 

Meanwhile the world was treading in different trachs. The t 
torial problems which Spain was facing were vital to her way of if 
“to her civilization and culture. ‘Spain could still be menaced by 
enemies; there were still minorities which strove to impose upon . 
new system their old conceptions, but there was a difference 
- these old conceptions and the supreme interests of the Father!” 
“This regime has not closed the door—if the day should arrive when ti. 
interests of Spain demand it—” he said, "to our restoring thé m 
traditional system which throughout our history has given us authoritt 
` and continuity and days: of glory. But it is-clearly understood Ant. 
everything must be subordinated to the realization and permanemeé, + - 
our national revolution". Therefore vigilance must be exercised ove * 
the old minorities who wished to influence the regime. The task p^ è 
new Council would be an essential one, and the way before them wot! !€9, 

hard. ‘We will forge ahead with persistence, courage, dnd will- ee 
he Se ae “We are demanding sacrifices. We.shall create imes 
life, but it will be a Spanish life". 

Dec. 18.—The Foreign Minister left for Portugal to cohfen id to 
Dr. Salazar. In a Note published after he lèft he said that Bae 
Spain and Portugal “ march always united like brothers". » 


n 
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: ‘Dec. 18.—The Foreign’. Minister i in Lisbon. (See Portugal.) ` 
- Dec.-20.—Gen. Jordaria/à: SERRE in Lisbon. (See Portugal.) 


SWEDEN ` ` RT 
Dec.17.—The chairman of the Swedish Red Cross stated that 
Swedish ships had so far carried 76,000 tons of Canadian-wheat and 


3,000 tons of other commodities to ‘Greece with a safe-conduct ffom 
the belligerents. i x 


—WITZERLAND : : 
Me ,8.—The Government made a public appeal to the British, 
,and German Governments, stating that they were convinced 
“fat ese Governments had with reluctance been. led to shackle 
-tisoners of war, and to them a date on which those 
: "aoners should be freed from their shack]es. 
Dec. 9.—The Minister in London was instructed to lodge a very firm 
»test against the further violation of the Swiss air by the R.A.F. on 
`c. 8 night, and to draw the-British Government's attention to the, 
cempity of ‘Rt least respecting repeatedly given assurances". - 
' Dec. 12.—Incendiary bombs fell on Swiss territory during the nights 
: Dec. 11 and 12 from British 'planes on their way to Italy. The press 
nphasized the dangerous situation into which violations of neutrality 
'aced Switzerland and urged the Government to take the most. 
iergetjc measures. 
:Dec. 17.—Parliament elected Signor Enrico Celio of Tieine as 
sident of the Confederation for 1943. 


* NGIER H 


vec. 11.—Don Juan Potous, a dats Spanish Consul-General in 
gier, was appointed administrator in charge of economic affairs 
place of OR Puertas, who continued to be in charge of political 
stions and of the Information Bureau and to have complete charge 
. * Moorish district of Fahs. 





KEY ; ; 
Jec. 13.—The Prime Minister stated that "the Turkish army is the 
fdi^n of the peaceful endeavours of the Turkish nation. Our, 
ign policy, which meets with respect everywhere, is ila" of 
* ality, and has its roots deep down in the spirit of natio 
“v. 18.—The Ambassadors to Berlin, London, and Moscow’ were 
moned to Ankara for consultations. 

~. 21.—Lists ,of assessment of the new extraordinary “tax on 
2: " were published. The total amount assessed for the whole 
s v was about 500 million Turkish pounds,,of which about two-. 

, vere to be paid by Istanbul. i 


-GUAY ed l ? 
ic. 10.— The Inter-American, Committee for the Political’ Deine. 
1e Hemisphere, meeting at Montevideo, discussed evidence that 


z 
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"Germany had been carrying out.a large extortion scheme in Latin 
America by demanding money frem citizens under a threat of reprisals 
against their relatives in Germany, Italy, and the occupied countries. 


U.S.A. : 


Dec. 8.—President Roósevelt told the press.that by the end of 1942 
the Government would control 50,000 enemy patents; every enemy 
patent of importance to the war had been seized and licensed to 
American-business, and the policy was to maké them readily available 
to American industry and to encourage the research necessary to 
develop them. : i 

Mr. Churchill’s telegram to Président Roosevelt on the lversary- 
of America’s entry into the war. (Ses Great Briain.) President BBosevelt 
replied stating that during the previous.7 months a partial retributior 
in kind had meted out to the Japanese forces, but this wa: 
only the beginning, and he joined with Mr. Churchill in the D: 
that "' Japan's aggressive power must.be utterly destroyed", as the onl 
guarantee that this infamous aggression would not be repeated. — -- 
` The Secretary of the Navy told the press that appr®ximately,one 
quarter of the French Fleet at Toulon had fallen into German hanc 
afloat and intact. Aerial reconnaissance and other information ha 
shown that at least 15 warships, comprising 2 light cruisers, 1 demil 
tarized raps 6 destroyers, 2 gun-boats, 4 submarines unde 
construction, and 5 tankers had suffered no , and- that tr 
battleships Dunkerque and Strasbourg appeared to be damaged bu 
could be salved. About 50 warships and one merchantman were 
damaged, or unaccounted for, after being previously observed aflos 
No fires were seen’ bürning ashore during aerial reconnaissance, ai 
the Milhaud magazines and the storage tanks at Mondrier ap 
intact. Of 19 submarines in harbour, 4 had escaped to sea. Regardi 
the Pacific war, Col. Knox said that’ Japan had entered the war wi 
about 8 million tons of shipping, of which between 1 million and • 
million tons had been m 2 

The President of Cuba arrived in Washington, and the -Chile 
Minister of the Interior arrived m the U.S.A. E 7$ 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Hull issued a statement paying tribute to 1 
activities of Albanian guerrillas and stated that the U.S. Governme 
and people looked forward to the day when they could give “effect 

' military assistance" to the Albanians in driving out the fallas £ 

It was learned.that President Roosevelt had recently. receivec 
delegation representing the leading Jewish organizations iņ the U.S. 
who presented to him a report stating that nearly 2 million Jews b 
died through “mass murders, planned starvation, deportation, sl 
labour, and epidemics in disease-ridden ghettoes, peral labour col 
and slave reservations" *under German control The Presiderit 
'stated to have given an assurance that the perpetrators of these 
would be brought to strict accountability. 

President Roosevelt announced the extension of Lend-lease 
Dec. 11.—President Roosevelt sent to Congress his séventh quart 
report on the Lend-lease operations for the period ended on- Dec. 





~ 
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He stated that the Axis nations had lost the initiative for a time, and 
he stressed the necessity for-bringing together the joint productive 
capacity and all the resources of the United Nations "in accordance 
with a single world strategy". He said the United Nations had another 
tdsk of growing magnitude, the supply of medicines, food, and clothing 
to the peoples of occupied countries after they had been liberated. . 
Lend-lease aid to the Allies during the quarter just ended amounted 
to $2,367 million, four times the aid extended during the 3 months 
before the U.S.A. entered the war. During America's year of war 
Lend-leáse amounted to $6,526 million, and the current rate amounted 
‘to 15 per cent.of the whole U.S. war- programme. Great Britain 
obtained the largest percentage of aid, amounting in October to 40 per 
cent of the total, while the Middle and Far East received, 39 per cent 
and Rffssia 21 per cent. Part of.the equipment sent to Britain had been 
sent on to Russia, Egypt, India, and other areas in the Middle East, 
and Britain had also sent the major share of her own production to 
those fronts. 24 million tons of supplies had been ship from the 
U.S.A. tó Russia during the year, and Britain and the U.S.A. had sent 
to Russia by the northern route more than 3,000 'planes, 4,000 tanks,’ 
30 motorevehicles, and 100,000 tons of food, raw máterials, and 
~ medical supplies. Aid to China had been small because of the-bottle- 
neck of rt, but supplies had been going ly by air. From 
March 1941 to October 1942 the export to the Allies of goods bought 
with cash was more than Lend-lease aid. Of the total of this aid, 


pod. came to about 78 per‘cent, and about 20 per cent was in the 


orm of services: - 

The report also stated that raw materials were reaching the U.S.A. 
from the Allies, and that important supplies were being given to Ameri- 
can troops overseas by. Great Britain, dio. Australia, New Zealand, 
and Fighting France. Until 6 months previously Britain and Russia 
were both ‘producing more arms than the U.S.A., while Britain pro- 
vided most o$ the ships and transports in which supplies and troops 
had been carried. i F 

With regard to the fighting in N. Africa, the report stated that the ' 
British did the bulk of the fighting in Egypt, in co-operation with the 
Greeks, Polés, ahd French, while in transportation and supplies the 
U.S.A. played the major role. ^" | . i 

President Roosevelt announced that Mr. William Phillips, formerly 
Ambassador in Rome, and at present in Londoñ, had been appointed 
to goto Delhi “as his personal representative to serve near the Govern- 
ment of India”, and would have Ambassadorial rank. 

Rear-Admiral d'Argenlieu, High Commissioner for Fighting France 
in the Pacific, stated in Washington that he felt a satisfactory solution 
of the Darlan question could be found on the basis of President Roose- 
velt's recent statement and his own conversation with Mr. Hull He 
described Darlan as “the most despicable creature who exists in the 
whole of France, without any fear of competition". He insisted that the 

licy of recognizing Darlan would be misunderstood by the people of 

. France, but their doubts would be dissolved at the first signs that the 
arrangement was only temporary. He maintained that Darlan had 
merely neutralized the African army, and was not supporting the 
United Nations. -He said the Fighting French did not wish to hinder 
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the N. African operations in any way, but at the same time hẹ feared 
that when “a man like Darlan of&he traitor " got into the Allied 
-army it might ultimately bring about a difficult situation. __ 

Dec. 12.—The, Secretary for War told the press that although there 
had been initiál:successe? in N. Africa the majn work and fighting 
remained to be done. He'named the objectives in N. Africa as, first, 
the expulsion or destruction of the Axis in Tunisia; second;the destruc- 
tion of Rommel; and third, in conjunction with the British troops from 
Egypt, to make the Mediterrahean as safe a line of communication 
with the Middle East as possible. American troops were in contact 
with the enemy, in Tunisia, he said, but most of the attacking forces 
"were British. He pointed out that there had been chances for co-opera- 
tion with the Ffench in the development of their forces, and his had 
been a means of developing the co-operative spirit between Allies " 
and the French, "upon which so much depends". . i 

. The first Jandings in N. Africa had teen blessed by a few hours of 
flat calm, and then, by the action of Darlan, "which could not have 
; been anticipated", there had been a sudden-laying down of arms which. 
had put the invading force about a month ahead of sghedule. That 
advantage had been used by hurrying. light forces eastwards vewhout- 
waiting for the preparation of airfields or other mechanical aids, 
because they knew that otherwise the Germans would cross the 
Mediterranean in full force and dig in. Though these advancing forces 
couldnot be protected adequately from, the air they could delay and 
harass the enemy, while, behind the Allied lines, steps were taken which 
would ultimately give them air superiority. . 

The Chief of the Army Air Force told graduating classes-of army 
flying schools that America had a secret weapon or two “up her aerial ` 
sleeves that will deal paralysing blows at our enemies". He said 
that the Flying Fortresses and Liberators were “perhaps the last of the 
‘small’ bombers", and that “entirely new ‘battlewagqns’ are on the 
way". He also said that the standard ..50 SS eee of 
army aircraft, although they were "terrific weapons of aerial destruc- 
tion ', would “seem like peashooters compared with the fire-power we 
are putting into our,newest big ships". But he warned his audience 
that it would not be Iong before the ans came out with an answer 
‘to the Flying Fortresses. Both the German and Japanese Air Forces; 
had passed their peak, and were on the down grade, while America was 
just approaching her peak in aeroplane production and combat crew 
training, and soon the Axis Powers would be bombed every day and 

The Office of War, Information issued a report warning the people 
that the U.S.A. had only just begun to fight, and that heavier casualties 
and losses of aircraft must be expected as their part in the war grew. 
The U.S. air force had as yet only been slightly engaged against the 
Luftwaffe, and their offensive against the Japanese had only barely 
begun. But their aircraft industry and services were “in an orderly 
ferment of developing specialized aircraft of high, and, in some cases, 
sensational promise of battle performance", though the public was 
warned that until the 'planes weré battle-tested they could not be - 
called proven. . : i ; 7 
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Dec. 14 —Announcement of fmanan of Combined Steel Committee 
of the U.S.A., the U.K., and Cana (See.Great Britain.) 

- Dec. 15.—The executive board of the C.I.O. passed unanimously a 
resolution that 1f Congress did away with the limitation of salaries to 
$25,000 they would consider this to mean that there no longer existed 
Sufficient emergency to hold the unions to their promise not to strike 
for the duration of the war. 

The Director of Foreign Rehabilitation and Relief told the press that 
he regarded as one of the most important aspects of his work the help 
to be given to people ir»the reoccupied countries in re-establishing their 
own internal economy and in giving them a new start in foreign trade. 
Clothing, medical supplies, and food would be supplied as soon as 
possible to countries from the Nazi yoke, the next step would be 

Be to amt in planting and harvesting crops, after which the people 
would be helped to put themselves on a sound economic basis. He 
believed that active and vigorous relief work in the occupied countries 
would go a long way towards shortening the war and bringing a just 
peace. Discussions were in progress, he said, for the creation of a relief 

s n to work in territory wrested from the Axis. 
ec. 16.—14e Maritime Commission announced that 68 Liberty 
iem ‘delivered from American shipyards in November. 
ñgress adjourned, after the longest session in American history. 
Gen. Sikorski stated in New York that he expected to see Germany 
to the defensive and, while she was entrenched in Europe, play 
for tini time trying to pérsuade the Allies to agree to a negotiated peace, 
and trying to frighten the western democracies by the threat of Bol- 
shevism. Rae to the N. African campaign, he said that the 
decision of th ed High Command was exclusively dictatéd and 
justified by military requirements, and stated that he would have 
acted in the same way as Gen. Eisenhower. He said that Gen. de 
Gaulle would for ever remain the symbol of Fighting France. With 
regard to the future of Fighting France, he said that political considera- 
tions should gfve way to the exigencies of war and he believed that all 
Frenchmen would realize the need for union with the single aim of 
saving their country. 

Dec. 17.—Mr. Leon Henderson resigned the post of Price Adminis- 
tration on account of ill-health. 

Mr. Hull told the press that there were two main points directing 
U S. war-time foreign policy; that all ın sympathy with the cause of 
the United Nations should strive to unify their efforts until the final 
victory, and that, after victory, the péoples of the liberated countries, 
in accordance with the Atlantic Charter, should be given the fullest 
opportunity to select their leaders and their forms of government. 

dent Roosevelt issued an agricultural proclamation, praising the 
work of the farmers in providing record harvests for the previous three 
years, and calling for an even greater production i in 1943, food being 
‘no less a weapon than tanks, guns, and 'planes". He proclaimed, 
Jan. 12, 1943 as Farm Mobilization Day, on which farmers should’ 
gather with representatives of the department of Agriculture to discuss 
ways and means of insuring the maximum production of vital 
food in 1943. JU LE" 
President Roosevelt received Admiral Sir Percy Noble.' 
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Dec. 18.—Mr. Willkie, in a statement to a press correspondent giving 
his views on post-war planning, sąd that he profoundly djsagreed with, 
the theory that a healthy and lasting peace hinged on the "ridge-pole" — - 
of British-American relations. This view took no account of Russia, ’ 
China, and the incipient awakening of*he peoples of the Middle East, 7". 
and it was essential that Britain and America should receive Russia 
and China and the other nations at the peace table as absolute equals. 
India, he said, was the focus of this feeling; the demands of its masses , 
for self-government must be met. He considered that the British 
Empire for the previous 150 years had been the biggest single factor in 
world stabilization, and “the free commonwealth of nations was the 
most exciting and dramatic achievement in the history of self-govern- 
ment". But the system had got to be speeded up. The peoples of the 
Far and Near East felt that Britan and America had too oftgp ised Ay 
them as pawns in the political game, and therefore 1f the common- 
' wealth system was not speeded up in these places and made to seem 
dramatic to them, it would disintegrate: 
Turning to America, he said there was “a lot of house-cleaning" to 
be done there. Ideas on the negro problem must be revised, the poll 
tax laws must be abolished, and America must givegup dreams of i 
merely hemisphere security. Her tariff policy during thc m a z 
century had been probably the greatest single factor in creating THEE 
nationalism in the world, and this policy, together with the dumping 
of the London Economic Conference in 1933, bad made international 
co-operation impossible. From the time the Nazis marched into the 
Rhineland America failed to have any decisive foreign policy. “We 
cannot be anything else but internationalist after this war is over”, he 
said. "But the new internationalism will have to be economic and not— 
like the League of Nations—primarily political’. The main point, 
however, was to arrive at a Just and equal settlement with the Far and 
Middle and Near East, which Versailles failed to do. He did not deny 
the many achievements of the British colonial system, but its rate of 
progress had not satisfied many of its subjects in the Nfar and Middle 
East, and if they were not satisfied, the change would be revolutionaty. 
'. Dec 20.—It was learned that the F B.I. had arrested 35 more enemy 
aliens in New York during the previous week, 31 of them Germans, 
3 Japanese, and 1 Italian, making a total of 1,460 Germans, 376 
japanese, 402 Itahans, 5 Hungarians, and 3 Rumanians taken into 
custody since the U.S.A. entered the war. 


U.S.S.R. 
Dec. 9.—Agreement with Netherlands Government for exchange of ‘ 
‘ambassadors. (See Netherlands) — - l 
Dec. 18.—M. Molotov issued a statement announcing that the Soviet 
Union fully sympathized with Albania in her struggle for liberation. 
and wished her to be independent and free to choose her own system of 
government. ; 


L— UGOSLAVIA 


Qec. 9.—1t was learned that up to the middle of November 76,000 


* had^been deported from Slovakia and sent to labour camps in 
ern Poland. Ábout 16,000 Jews still remained in Slovakia, but & 


` 








up to conside 





7 , ed that a wide network of 

ijn German-annexed Sloyenian districts, e 

«an part of Carinthia, been discovered q 
inst it 


it. 

5 16.—Gen. Mihailovitch telegraphed a message 
1 Harwood, and Air Marshal Tedder, co 
the Allied successes in N. Africa, which marked “tł 

most glorious epoch in history". 
` Dec. 18.—Istanbul reports stated that mass arrest 
all over the country of men suspected of symp: 
Mihailovitch; several officers belonging to Neditch's 
^n in Baic-Ztle, and 700 persons were arrested at Pojare 
shot immediately. ` : 
< Dec. 21.—It was learned that 20 Croat schoolboys 
- to death at Zagreb by the German authorities, 8 of ti 
tite sentences on the others commuted to life impris 
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